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HAZLITT'S WORKS. 

NEW AND UNIFORM SERIES ; EDITED BY HIS SON. 

rUST PUBLISHED BY J. TEMPLEMAN, 248, REGENT STREET, 

In Foolscap 8ro. third Edition, tcith additions, jirice 6s. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 

Jo mail's works fire more thought-exciting, more full of suggestive matter than his ; and in criticism his superiority is 
>wed by all. — Westminster Review, 

3> 

ALSO LATELY PUBLISHED. 

LECTURES ON THE COMIC WRITERS. 

THIRD EDITION. 
WITH ADDITIONS FROM THE AUTHOR'S OWN COPY, 
[azlift's relhh for wit and hmnonr, and his acute perception of the critical value of the good things he enjoyed, give 
hese discourses a raciness and gusto.— It is like reading our favourite authors over again, in company with one who ^not 
> laughs with ns, but points out the felicitous thoughts that please. lie was a fine critic and always writes from the im- 
e of" thought; and, brilliant as is his style, he never, like too many of our would-be brilliants, sacrifices sense to sound.'' 
pectator. 

The volume, in its present compact form, should command many thousand readers. It will entertain them all." — Examiner. 

II, 

ECTURES ON THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. 

THIRD EDITION. 

volume of nervous and eloquent criticism of the old English dramatic and other writers. The acute discrimination of 
critic, and the flowing fervour of his style, carry the reader along with him. — Spectator. 

[is intense admiration of intellectual beauty seem always to sharpen his critical faculties." — Edinburgh Review. 

III. 

CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS. 

THIRD EDITION. 
'his is a very pleasing book, and we do not hesitate to say a book of considerable originality and genius. What we 
:fly look for in such a work is a fine sense of the beauties of the Author, and an eloquent exposition of them— and all 
and more may be found in the volume before us. — Edinburgh Review. 

Ve rejoice to see this cheap reprint of a most valuable work, brimful of originality, meaning, and sentiment ; the best 
imentarv that has ever been written on the greatest of our poets. — Metropolitan Magazine. 

IV. 
SKETCHES AND ESSAYS 

NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 

Ve have no hesitation in saying that no one of his previous volumes surpasses it in the varied excellence of its contents 
whether we regard the philosophical subtlety of their spirit of observation, the tearless force of their satire, the umi vailed 
ical acumen of their literary discussions, the felicitous truth of their pic u res of society, or the power, the purity, and 
brilliancy of their style. — Court Journal. 

V. 
ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF HUftlAN ACTION, 

ON THE 

THEORIES OF HARTLEY AND OTHERS; 

and now first published, on 

ABSTRACT IDEAS. 

price 4.s\ 6d. 

i work full of original remarks, and worthy a diligent perusal. — Sir E L. Bulwer. 
t is a work of great ability. — Sir James Macintosh. 

VI. 
CHARACTERISTICS: 

IN THE MANNER OF ROCH EFOUCAULT'S MAXIMS. 

Second Edition, with an Introduction by R. II. Horne, Author of" Cosmo de Medici." price 3s. 
Here we have "in the rough" all the author's well-known theories of human character and action, as well as his happier 
nciples of criticism and poetry ;— truly admirable, profoundly reasoned, and well expressed. We commend their, 
enera* nerusal.— Examiner. 

— OCTAVO EDITIONS. — 

HAZLITT'S LITERARY REMAINS, 

WITH LIFE by his Son, &c, 2 vols. (pub. 28s.) price lbs. 
Hie work before us is a collection of Essays, literary, political, and philosophical. Valuing, as we do, the stern fidelity 
th which Hazlitt adheres to his subject, we are rejoiced to see these searching papers rescued from the ob,«ci:rit> ot 
gazines and reviews. There are some interesting letters from Hazlitt; we only grieve that these letters are so few in 
mber, as they breathe the true feeling of the enthusiastic critic— A thentsum. 

AZLITTS POLITICAL ESSAYS, with Sketches of Public Characters, &c. (pub. lis.) price Gs. Gd. 
„ SPIRIT OF THE AGE ; or Contemporary Portraits, 2d Edition (pub. lCs. Gd ) price bs. Gd 
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Lately published, ropal £ro. bound in cloth, price S.v.Gt/., 
RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY 

Consisting of Old Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces, illustrative of the Usage, Manners, and Customs of the Englh 
BY THOMAS PERCY, Bisuoi> oi' Dromore, &c. 

This excellent and highly interc-ting reprint of Pcrcv forms a handsome volume, containing an amount of ti 
usually di-tributed through half- a dozem The celebrated " Hermit of Warkwnrth" is appended, for the tirsi tin 
collection, and the whole forms a volume whose prick and poetical character should command for it a place in eve 
— New Monthly Mag. 

But above all, I then first became acquainted with Bishop Percy's Reliqu-s of Ancient Poetry. The first tir 
scrape together a few shillings, 1 bought unto myscif a copy of these beloved volumes: nor do I believe I ever read a 
*o frequently, or with half the enthusiasm.— SjV Walter Scott's Autobiography. 

Also, uniform with the above, price lH.s*., 
PLAYS OF'PHILIP MASSINCER; 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and an Introduction by Willi vm Gifford. Third Edition, with anew 
This elegant and correct reprint ofMassm^er, from the text of Gilford, with his notes, and the remarks of Dr. 
this new edition < f one of the noblest of our old dramatists —merits our highest recommendation. It is elegant] 
and, in all other respects, fitted to adorn the first libraries of the land.— Xeiv Monthly Mag. 

Tin* re-publication of Massinger, in a convenient form, good typ< , and at ihe. exceeding low pi ice of 13*., i- a m 

present to the public. Put he was a poet — the Ia-t - f that glorious band, the pride of England called ' old <!r; 

and this Edition gives us Gifford's Notes and Introduction, and Dr. Ireland's ( . tieisms, and Dr. Fcrriar'.- Ks- 
writings,— these make this edition more valuable than Mr. Moxuu's. — West minster llrrieiv. 

Second Edition, Two Volumes, Foolscap Urn. cloth, 12 v ., 

SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON DRAMATIC ART AND LITERATI 

Translated from the original German by Joun Black, Editor <f the Morning Chronicle. 

This is a work of extraordinary merit.— Quarterly llerieiv. 

The present work contain- a critical a:id historical account of the ancient and modern drama — the Greek, Lati 
French. German, Spanish, and English. The view which the author has taken of the standard productions, ule 
or comic, is ingenious and just, and his reasonings on the principles of tas'e ar - as satisfactory as ihey are prolu 
acute and .sensible remarks —the high tone of morality — ar \erv admirable and exei-.j lary ; and we r« fe r those 
te elevate their understandings to a guide so learned ami phi! j.^yhi al as the author oi thuso volumes. — Edinburgh 

Second Edl'lou, with Portrait, Sro. cloth { pe blished at His.) redact d to os. ()d, 
THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES PHILLIPS, ESC 

\)A'\M e 1 at the Par, and on \ arums juiblic occasions, in Ireland and Knghuid, edited Ijy himself, 

N I!. More than 100,000 of tin .-e Speeches have been sold, sepuratrh ; and, when collected, a \rry lame cditioi 
in a few months ; and of the present edition only a few copio rem.iin unsold. 

Second Edition, villi Portrait, i*ro. cloth (pttblis/ad at 1(V*. Or/.) redaced to 4s. Oa 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CURRAN AND SOME OF 
CONTEMPORARIES. 

11V CHARLES PHILLIPS, IJAIUUSTER-A T-L.WV. 

Tins is certainly one of the most extraordinary pieces ol biography ever produced. Nothing can be more 

pictnre.-que than its representation oi the famous uiijoals. Nu horarv iluuhl be without it. Lard lining/trim's > 
Vol. ii., page 191-2. 

Tiro VtJ.s. /cap. S/v/. cloth (published at \2s.) redact d tt> 4s, (if/,, 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB, 

The first volume contains the poetry, the tragedy, the tale of Rosamund Gray, and a very interesting paper up< 
Hospital. In the second volume are the essays, the letters, ui der assumed signatures, and the farce. The er 
Shakspeare and the contemporary dramatists evince a line taste and a deep reading in the dramatic lite-ruture ot 
they altogether justify the previous culogium of his admirers.— Literary (i<iz>tte. 

Fotdscap $vo., cloth, (published at On.) reduced to '2s., 

CRITICISMS ON THE EAR: 

Including Strictures on the Principal Counsel practising in the Couit of King's Bench, Common Pleas, Lna 
Exchequer, with an Essay on the Decline of Eloquence at the English Par, 

II Y J. l'AY.NE COLLI EH, B A RR1STER-AT-LA W. 

Two vols, post Svo. {published at IS:?.) reduced to 9:%, cloth, 
THE INDICATOR AND THE COMPANION; 

OR MISCELLANIES FOR THE FIELD AND THK FIRE SIDE. 
BY LEIGH HP NT. 

Very few copies remain unsold of these delightful volumes. 
A most agreeable Miscellany, which, from its fancy, whim, liveliness, and humour, will remind the reader o 
Essnys of Steele, Addison, and Humid Thornton. — Times, 

Post Uvo. {published at Us. Gd.) reduced to 2s. 6d. } 

ESSAYS AND SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 

BY THE LATE RICHARD AYTON, ESQ. 
Interesting and delightful Essays, which, by their force of truth and vivid illustration, forcibly remind us of II. 
by their quiet, ticklish, and tcmcritous, humour of Lamb.— Monthly Review. 

Post Uvo. {published at Us. Gd.) reduced to 2s. 

EXPOSITION OF THE FALSE MEDIUM AND BARRIERS EXCLU! 
MEN OF CENSUS FROM THE PUBLIC. 

By R. H. HORNE, author of " Greg ry the Seventh ;'' " Cosmo de Medici ;" " Death of Marlowe," &e. 
A work of no ordinary stamp. It contains scarcely a page in which matter deserving weighty consideration does 
itself upon attention. — Court Journal. 

It teems with new and curious literary anecdotes. — Edinburgh Observer. 

Uuo, lately published, 4:10 pages, yilt, doth {published at 12.*) reduced to As. Grf., 

NIM ROD'S NORTHERN TOUR; 

D-.acripiive of the rrinci; al Hunts in Scotland and the North of England, with the Table Talk ot Distinguishei 
Characters. Anecdotes of Masters of H junds, Crack Riders, ike. ike. 
An intercom}! and amusing volume ; every p, rson. fond of sporting anecdote.-, should possess a -opv. Monthly 
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MICHAEL DE MONTAIGNE; 

COMPRISING; 

THE E S S AY S 

(TRANSLATED BY COTTON); 

THE LETTERS; 

THE JOURNEY INTO GERMANY AND ITALY; 

NOW FIRST TRANSLATED; 

A LIFE, BY THE EDITOR; 

}2oU3 from nil tyt Commentators; ; 

THE CRITICAL OPINIONS OF EMINENT AUTHORS ON MONTAIGNE; 

THE ELOGES OF MM. JAY AND VILLEMAIX ; 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF ALL THE EDITIONS; 

AND COPIOUS INDEXES. 
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The first English translation of the Essays of Montaigne was? executed by John Florio, 
Italian and French tutor to Prince Henry, son of James I., and is entitled: "The 
Essaies, or Morall, Politike, and Militarie Discourses of Lord Michael de Montaigne, 
Knight of the Noble Order of St. Michael, &c." It was first published in 1(303, and 
war, reprinted in 1G13, and again in lo*3 c 2. The form is a single volume folio, and it 
is dedicated — "To the most Royal and Renowned Majestic of the High-borne Princess 
Anna of Denmark, by the grace of (rod, Queene of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, 8cc." The Essays are prefaced by a copy of verses, in Italian, addressed to the 
same princess ; a preface to the reader, and some complimentary verses to "his deare 
brother and friende, Mr. John Florio/* from " Samuel Daniel, one of the Gentlemen 
Extraordinary of her Majestie's most Royal Privie Chamber." There is also an en- 
graved title-page, of the most ornate description. 

The translation by Charles Cotton appeared somewhere about the year 16.S0, but I 
have not been able to ascertain the exact date. It is dedicated in the following 
terms : — 

■ i 
41 To the Right Honourable George,. Marquiss, Earl, and Viscount 1 J ah fax, Baron oj 
Eland, Lord Privy Seal, and one of his Majesty's most Honourable Privy Council. 

" My Lord,— -If I have set down tin; only opportunity I ever had of kissing your lordship's 
hands amongst the happy encounters of my life, and take this occasion, so many years after, to 
tell you so, your lordship will not, I hope, think yourself injured by such a declaration from a 
man that honours you ; nor condemn my ambition, when I publish to the world that I am not 
altogether unknown to you. Your lordship, pcrad venture, may have forgot a conversation so 
little worthy your remembrance : hut the memory of your lordship's obliging fashion to me all 
that time, can never die with me; and though my acknowledgment arrives thus late at you, I 
have never left it at home when I went abroad into the best company. My lord, I cannot, 
I would not flatter you, I do not think your lordship capable of being flattered, neither am 
I inclined to do it to those that are ; but I cannot forbear to say that I then received such an 
impression of your virtue and noble nature, as will stay with me for ever. This will either excuse 
the liberty I presume, to take in this dedication, or, at least, make it no wonder ; and I am so 
confident in your lordship's generosity that I assure myself you will not deny your protection 
to a man whose greatest public crime is that of an ill writer. A better book (if there be a better 
of the kind — in the original I mean) had been a present more fitly suited to your lordship's 
quality and merit, and to my devotion. I could hardly wish it such : but as it is, I lay it at 
your lordship's feet, together with, my lord, your lordship's most humble and most obedient 
servant, 

" Charles Cotton." 
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The deduction is followed by this letter from Lord Halifax :— 

•* This for CiiahliuS Cotton, Esq., at his House at lierisford.— To be left at 
Ashburtte in Derbyshire. 

.< Sir,— I have too long delayed my thanks to you for giving me such an obliL r ing evidence 
of your remembrance: that alone would have been a welcome present, but when joined with the 
book in the world I am the best entertained with, it raiseth a strong desire in me to be better 
known, where I tun sure to be so much pleased. I have till now thought wit eonhl not be 
translated, und do still retain so much of that opinion, that I believe it impossible, except by 
one whose genius conieth up to that of the author. You have the original strength of his 
thought, that it almost tempts a man to believe the transmigration of souls, and tlr.it his, being 
usedto hills, is come into the moor-lands, to reward us here in Hnirhiml, for doing him more 
right than his country will afford him. He hath, by your menus, mended his first edition. To 
transplant and make him ours is not only a valuable acquisition to us, but a just censure oi 
the critical impertinenee of those French scribblers who have taken pains to make little anils 
and exceptions to lessen the reputation of this great man, whom nature hath maile too big to 
confine him to the exactness of a studied st\ le. He let his mind have its full flight, and 
sheweth, by a trenerous kind of negligence, that he did not write fi.r praise, but to -i\ e the 
world a true picture of himself and of mankind. lie scorned affected period-, or to please 
the mistaken reader with an empty (dome of words. lie hath no affection to set himself out, 
and dependent wholly upon the natural force of what U hi-, own, and the excellent application 
of what he borroweth. 

'• You see, sir, I have kindness enough hir .Monsieur de Montaigne to be your ri\al; but 
nobody can now pretend to be in equal competition with you: 1 do willingh \ irld it is no small 
matter for a man to do to a more pro-peroiis lover; and if you will repay this piece of justice 
with another, pray believe that he who can translate such an author without doing him wrong, 
must not only make me glad but proud of being his very humble sen ant, 

'• Halifax/' 

Mr. Cotton prefaces his translation in the following terms : — 

u My design in attempting this translation was to present my country with a true copy of 
a very brave original. How far 1 have succeeded in that design, is left to every one to judge; 
and I expect to be the more gently een-ured, for having myself so modest an opinion of my 
own performance, as to confess that the author has suffered by me as well as the former trans- 
lator ; though I hope, and dare affirm, the misinterpretations 1 shall be found guilty of are 
neither so numerous nor so gross. I cannot discern my own errors ; it were unpardonable in me 
if I could, and did not mend them ; but 1 can see his (except when we are both mistaken), and 
those 1 have corrected ; but 1 am not so ill-natured as to shew where. In truth, both Mr. Florin 
and I are to be excused, where we miss the sense of the author, whose language is such, in 
many places, as grammar cannot reconcile, which renders it the hardest hook to make a justi- 
fiable version of that I ever yet saw r in that or any other language I understand ; insomuch that, 
though 1 do think, and am pretty confident, I understand French as well as any man, I have 
}et sometimes been forced to grope at his meaning. Perad venture, the greatest critic would, in 
some place, have found my author abstruse enough. Yet are not these mistakes I speak of 
either so many, or of so great importance, as to cast any scandalous blemish upon the book, but 
such as few readers can discover, and they that do will, I hope, easily excuse. 

" The errors of the press I must in part take upon myself, living at so remote a distance 
from it, and supplying it with a slubbered copy from an illiterate amanuensis, the last cf which 
is provided against in the quires that must succeed." 

With reference to this translation, the editor of a later edition remarks : — 

" Mr. Cotton has, indeed, succeeded to a miacle in his translation of so celebrated a piece, 
and we are thoroughly persuaded that very few Fienchmen now living, were they to undertake the 
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task, would find themselves capable of turning Montaigne's Essays into modern French with 
the same spirit and justice to the author ; but still our translator was not altogether infallible : 
he had certainly one of the most difficult books in the world to struggle with, and he complains 
of it himself in his preface : it is no wonder, then, that he fell into such mistakes, which we 
should not only have fallen into ourselves, but probably have committed a great many more, 
had he not first trod the rugged way before us." 

The same Editor states that he has altered Mr. Cotton's prose in above three thou- 
sand places, and changed his language where fifty years had rendered it obsolete or 
harsh. 

In 1776 appeared a new edition of Cotton's translation, " with very considerable 
amendments and improvements from the most accurate and elegant French edition of 
Peter Coste." Of this version there was a reprint in 1811. It exhibits, in many 
places, just corrections of Mr. Cotton, where that gentlemen has obviously misappre- 
hended his author 5 but it leaves a far greater number of errors untouched ; while its 
constant " improvements," in the way of modernizing Mr. Cotton's style and language, 
divest his translation of nearly all its spirit and naivete. I also, no doubt, subject my- 
self, in the opinion of many persons, to the charge of presumption, for having in my 
turn, ventured to correct Mr. Cotton ; and, indeed, I have had it roundly objected, 
that in any way to alter Cotton is to damage Montaigne. Having, however, read and 
re-read both the original work und the translation, the careful comparison I have made 
of the two has shewn me that not to alter Cotton, in many places, were gross injustice 
to Montaigne 3 and it is solely with this conviction that I have ventured upon the 
emendations here made. I most readily admit that Cotton's translation is, as a whole, 
a master-piece ; but then there occur in it, and at no very long intervals, instances of 
carelessness which greatly detract from the value of the translation, by making it fall 
short of, and in some cases absurdly misrepresent, the author's meaning. I could 
easily collect enough of these instances to make a new chapter in the Curiosities of 
Literature, but this would be as ungracious as it is unnecessary. One or two illustra- 
tions will, I conceive, suffice to form my justification. In chapter 5 5, Montaigne, 
chatting about smells, remarks, En la plus espesse babarie, les famines Sycthes. &e. "in 
an age of the darkest barbarism, the Scythian women," &c.; which in Cotton's version 
assumes the following shape : " in the wildest parts of Karbary, the Scythian women," 
&c. In chapter 56, Montaigne, after quoting a curious opinion set forth by Magarct 
de Valois, who speaks of a young man's saying his prayers in a church regularly after 
visiting another man's wife, as a testimonial of singular devotion, says, — Mais ce 11 est 
pas par ceste preuve settlement qiion pourroit verifier que les femmes ne sont gueres propres, 
a tr aider les matieres de la theologie : " But this is not the only proof we have that wo- 
men are not very fit to treat of theological matters," which Cotton thus renders : — 
"But it is by this proof only, that a man may conclude few men very fit to treat of 
theological affairs !" Again, in chapter 57, Montaigne observes, 77 vie semble que, con- 
siderant la foiblesse de nostre vie et a combien Wescueils ordinaries et naturels elle est ex- 
pose'e, on nen debvroit pas /aire si grand e part h la naissance, a Voijsifvete et a V apprentis- 
sage, — "Methinks, considering the frailty of life, and the many natural and ordinary 
wrecks to which it is exposed, we should not give so large a portion of it to idleness, 
either in childhood or in apprenticeship to the world," — which Cotton reads, — " For 
the frailty of life, and the many natural and accidental rubs to which it is obnoxious 
and daily exposed, birth though noble, ought not to share so large a vacancy, and so 
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tedious a course of education." Book ii., chapter 2, Montaigne says, Luissous cctte 
autre secte (the Stoic) faisant expre&sc profimun de Jitrte ; — " Let us leave that other 
sect, which makes an express profession of haughty superiority ;" which Cotton con- 
verts into this sentence: — " Let us lease that other sect, and make a downright pro- 
fession of fierceness." In another place, Cotton subjects his author to a sad 
imputation : Montaigne (book ii. chapter 0), speaking of an accident that threw him 
inti) a swoon, sa\s that, however, Jt UMidrinah dt commander (pi\>n dotnutst un chcral a 
ma feinme, (/tie je reoi/ois s'cidjh strer vt se traeas.\ir datis (e chemiii, i/ni e.s/ mout/icux ct iiiu- 
laifse, " \ had so much sense about me as to order them to give a horse to m\ wife, 
who, I saw, was toiling and labouring along the road, which was a steep and uneasv 
one;'' this Cotton renders, "I had so much sense as to order that a horse I saw trip 
and falter on the wa}, which i^ mountainous and uneas}, should be given to my 
wife,'* esic. 

I trust that these illustrations will sulliee to jn-iifv me, even with the wannest ad- 
mirers of Cotton, — and lie has no sineerer admirer than mvself, — for the departun s 
which I ha\e made from his translation. The} are frequent, it is true, but i'ov the 
most part, onlv where absolutely required to restoie the author's uieanine;. The st\le 
and sj)irit of Cotton's version it would be impo--i de to improve upon ; at.il I have no 
hesitation in expressing the opinion that, the iiuicciira'-ies in (paction being now 
curefuih corrected, the prcst nt edition of the i-~;.v< of Montnn;i.e fullv con *> up to 
the definition of a good translation .suggested b\ Lord \Voodhou-c!ee, \i/. — wl Th; t in 
which the merit of the original work is s () <- m ,|,],»t .i s ir.msfii-.cil into another 1 ui- 
guage as to be as distinctly aj.prehended, and as stroi ej\ felt, b\ a native of the 
countrv to \vhi< h that language belongs, as il is to tho-e who -junk the language of 
the original work." Here, indeed, as in the en e of O/.ell's Rabelais, the position 
might be even more stmngh put. 
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MICHAEL DE MONTAIGNE. 



Michael de Montaigne was born, as lie himself tells us, " betwixt eleven and twelve 
o'clock in the forenoon, the last of February, 1.333." He was the third son of Pierre Eyquem, 1 
Ecuycr? a brave and loyal soldier, who had seen service in the wars beyond the mountains, 
and had brought back with him from Italy and Spain a cultivated mind. The description 
which his son gives of him, is highly interesting : ■ — " He spoke little and well, ever 
mixing his language with some illustration out of modern authors, especially Spanish ; and 
amongst them Marcus Aurelius was very frequent in his mouth. His behaviour was grave, 
humble, and modest ; he was very solicitous of neatness and decency in his person and dress, 
whether a-foot or on horseback. He was exceedingly punctual to his word, and of a conscience 
and religion tending rather towards superstition than otherwise. For a man of little stature, 
very strong, well proportioned, and well knit ; of a pleasing countenance, inclining to brown, 
and very adroit in all noble exercises. I have yet in the house to be seen canes full of lead, 
with which, they say, he exercised his arms for throwing the bar or the stone ; and shoes with 
leaden soles, to make him afterwards lighter for running or leaping. Of his vaulting he has left 
little miracles behind him ; and I have seen him, when past threescore, laugh at our agilities, 
throw himself in his furred gown into the saddle, make the tour of a table upon his thumbs, and 
scarce ever mount the stairs up to his chamber without taking three or four steps at a time." 

This gentleman, with some instinctive prescience apparently, of his son Michael's mental 
superiority, formed a wish to have him educated in a manner altogether different from the 
routine then gone through. Even before his birth, he consulted learned and clever men on the 
subject, and on these consultations and his own admirable judgment, he formed a system, 
as Mrs. Shelley observes, such as may in some sort be considered the basis of Kousseau's ; and 
wdiieh shows that, however we may consider one age more enlightened than another, the natural 
reason of men of talent leads them to the same conclusions, whether living in an age when 
warfare party struggles, and the concomitant ignorance, were rife, or when philosophers set the 
fashion of the day: "The good father that God gave me," says he, "who has nothing of me but 
the acknowledgment of his bounty, but truly 'tis a very hearty one, sent me from my cradle to 
be brought up in a poor village of his, and there continued me all the while I was at nurse, and 
even longer, bringing me up to the meanest and most common way of living. This humour of 

1 Sealiger, in the Scaligerana Secunda, is reported as saying that Montaigne's father was a seller of herrings,— whether 
in gross or detail is not specified, — but the statement is a mere falsehood. In the supplement to the Chronique Bordeluise, 
by Jean Darnal, there is an account of the various gradations by which Pierre Eyquem, Seigneur de Montaigne, ascended 
I from the offiee of first jurat of Bordeaux, in 1530, to that of mayor, in 1533. 

2 Montaigne himself mentions the surname of Eyquem, though it does not appear that he ever made use of it himself, 
He says the name was still borne by a family in England ; its English form was probably Egham. 
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liis yet aimed this end, to make me familiar with those people, and that condition of men, which 
; most need our assistance; believing that I should be mure holden to regard them who extended 
• their arms to me, than those who turned their backs upon me : and lor tins reason also it was 
' that he provided me godfathers of the meanest fortune, to oblige and bind me to them." 

Next come the question of education. The ({reck and Latin tongues, our author's father 
felt, are an acquisition of great worth ; but at the same time they were somewhat dearly bought 
under the system which, at that period, universally prevailed, and dees so even now, to a great 
extent. The elder Montaigne's own reading being conlined to works written in the living 
tongues, he was the more anxious that his sun should be early made acquainted with the lan- 
guages of Athens and Koine, and he meditated long on the received modes of introducing youth 
into these, chief ve.-tibules of knowledge, lie was struck by the time given to, and the annoy- 
:lih\ s a child suffers in, the acquirement of the dead languages, and this hail been exaggerated 
iu him as a cause why the moderns were so inferior to tin 1 ancients in greatness of soul and 
wi.-dom. But the difficulty which he felt, the expedient he devised to obviate it, and the 
result of this expedient, cannot be better told than in Montaigne's own words: — 

' ; My late lather having made the most precise enquiry that any man can possibly make 
umoug.-t men ot" the greatest learning and judgment, of an exact method of education, was by 
them cautioned of the inconvenience then in use, and informed that the tedious time we applied 
to the learning of the languages of those people who, themselves, had them for nothing, was the 
ole cause we could not arrive to the grandeur of soul and perfection of know led^e of the ancient 
Ore ks and Romans : i do not, however, believe that to be the only cause ; the expedient my 
father, how cut, found out lor this was that, in my infancy, and before 1 began to speak, he 
conirihrt d me to the care of a German (who since died a famous physician in France), totally 
i; onu.t. of our language, but very fluent and a great critic in Latin. This man. whom he had 

■ 'lit for out of his own country, and whom he entertained, at a very great salary, lor this only 

1, la! ice continually with him. To whom there were also joined two others of the same 
■lion, but • f inferior learning, to attend me, and sometimes to relieve him ; who all of them 

■ ir.crs.d villi me in no other language but Latin. As to the rest of his family, it was an 
b-\i -V ' nil • that neither himself, nor my mother, nor man, nor maid, should speak anything, 
in m\ (< mpaiiy, hut such Latin words as every one had harnt to gabble with me. It is not to 
he in.acr. • ' hew great an advantage this proud to the whole family; my father ami my 
nu tm r, by tins mi aus, learning Latin enough to understand it perfectly well, and to speak it 
to si Ai a (i.M-te as was suiiicicnt tor any nectary use; as nbo those of the servants did who 
were nio'i ta v eutly with me. To be short, we did Latin it at such a rate that it overflowed 
io all the i;ei J. Louring Milages, where there yet remain, and have established themselves by 
ee fori, l \ \ c.'id Latin appellations of artizaus and their tools. As for myself, I was above six 
}( <ts id' age I dure I understood either Trench or IVrigordian any more than Arabic, and without 
r t, i in k, : : 'mi imar. or preei pt, whipping, or the expense of a tear, had by that time learned 
to H r.k j - } .to Latin as my master himself. If, for example, they were to give me a theme, 
a '< r i lie College fa hion, they gave it to others in French, but to me they gave it in the worst 
Liiiin, to tt ru it into that which was pure and good ; and Nicholas (Jrouchy, who wrote a book 
fV (>>}.} '/.'; ~n<>;.;a;«,nnn : William (Juercnte, who has written a Commentary upon Aristotle; 
(borge BmLunan, that great Scotch poet, and Marc Antony Muret, whom both France and 
Italy have acknowledged for the best orator of his time, my domestic tutors [at college], have 
all of thiiu often told me that 1 had in my infancy that language so very fluent and ready that 
they were afraid to enter into discourse with me. Buchanan, whom I since saw attending the 

| late MacseLal de Brksae, then told me that he was about to write a Treatise of Lducation, the 
1 example of which he intended to take from nunc, lor he was then tutor to that Count de 
Brk-sae, who afterwards proved so valiant and so brave a gentleman." 

" As to Creik, of which 1 have but little smattering, my father also designed to have 
taught it me by art, but in a m.w way, and as a sort of sport ; tossing out declensions to and 
fro, after the manner of thee who, by certain games, at tables and chess, learn geometry and 
arithmetic ; for he, anion \r*t other rules, had been advised to make me relish science and duty 
by an ui forced will, ami of my own voluntary motion, and to educate my soul in all liberty 
an 1 d Joght, withuiu ; ny severity or constraint. "Which he was an observer of to such a degree, 
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even of superstition, that some being* of opinion it troubles and disturbs the brains of children 
suddenly to wake them in the morning, and to snatch them violently and over-hastily from sleep 
(wherein they are much more profoundly involved than we), he caused me to be waked by 
the sound of some musical instrument, and was never unprovided of a musician for that purpose. 
By which example you may judge of the rest, this alone being sufficient to recommend both the 
prudence and affection of so good a father ; who, therefore, is not to be blamed if he did not 
reap the fruits answerable to so excellent a culture. Of which, two things were the cause: 
first, a sterile and improper soil ; for though I was of a strong and healthful constitution, and of 
a disposition tolerably gentle and tractable, yet I was, withal, so heavy, idle, and sluggish, that 
they could not rouse me even to any exercise of recreation, nor get me out to play. What I saw, 
I saw clear enough ; and under this lazy complexion nourished a bold imagination, and opinions 
above my age. I had a slothful wit, that would go no faster than it was led, a slow under- 
standing, a languishing invention, and, above all, an incredible defect of memory ; so that it is 
no wonder if, from all these, nothing considerable could be extracted. Secondly, like those who, 
impatient of a long and steady cure, submit to all sorts of prescriptions and receipts, the good 
man being extremely timorous of any way failing in a thing he hud so wholly set his heart 
upon, suffered himself, at hast, to be over-ruled by the common opinion, which always follows 
the lead of what has gone on before, like cranes ; and falling in with the method of the 
time, having no longer about him those persons he had brought out of Italy, and who had 
given him his first models of education, he sent me, at six years of age, to the College of 
Guienne, at that time the best and most flourishing in France. And there it was not possible to 
add anything to the care he had to provide me the most able tutors, with oil other circumstances 
of education, reserving also several particular rules contraiy to the College practice; but so it 
was that, with all these precautions, it was a College still. 31 y Latin immediately grew cor- 
rupt, and, by discontinuance, I have since lost all manner of use of it ; and so this new plan of 
education served me to no other end than only, at my first coming, to prefer me to the first forms: 
for at thirteen years old, that I left the College, 1 had gone through my whole course, as they 
call it, and, in truth, without any manner of improvement, that I can honestly brag of, in all 
this time." The vigorous idiom of Tacitus and Seneca, which had thus become his natural lan- 
guage, had doubtless, through life, an influence in him greatly over the French, which he learned 
at a later period, as it were a foreign tongue, and which, having only just been nationalized by 
Francis I., was as yet anything but a langagc fatty took the more freely, in an organ still 
young, the form given it by the earlier impressions. Locke, in his Treatise on Education, 
seems to have paid great attention to that of Montaigne; so far admitting the plan pursued 
with our Essayist, that, while he requires that a child should, in the fii>t instance, learn his 
maternal language, he at the same time lays it strongly down that he should be provided with 
a master to teach him Latin also, by conversing with him in that tongue. 

As a child, though of a gentle and tractable disposition, it was difficult to rouse him from his 
quiet, even to join in boyish games ; but when he once began to play, then all the sports of his 
youthful companions seemed to him in the light of serious actions ; and he had an entire repug- 
nance to mix up with them any finesse or trickery, going always the straight way to play as to 
work, and keeping to it. Yet his mind, which seemed inactive, did not fail to form judgments upon 
the objects which he became acquainted with, and he digested his thoughts freely and at leisure. 
" Yet for all this heavy disposition of mine/' says he, " my mind, when retired into itself, was 
not altogether idle, nor wholly deprived of solid inquiry, nor of certain and clear judgments about I 
those objects it could comprehend, and could also without any helps digest them ; but, amongst | 
other things, I do really believe it had been totally impossible to have made it to submit by vio- ! 
lence and force. Shall I here acquaint you," he adds, " with one faculty of my youth ? I had 
great boldness and assurance of countenance, and to that a flexibility of voice and gesture to 
any part I undertook to act ; for before 

Alter a!» undecimo turn me vis ceperat annus, 

I played the chief parts in the Latin tragedies of Buchanan, Guerente, and Muret, that were 
acted in our college of Guienne with very great form ; wherein Andreas Goveanus, our prin» 
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cipal, us in all other parts of his undertaking, was, without comparison, the best of that employ- 
ment in France, and I was looked upon as one of his chief actors." The first taste for reading 
that Montaigne acquired, arose in the manner which he himself thus relates: — " The first thing 
that gave me any taste of hooks was the pleasure I took in reading the fables of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses ; and with them I was so taken that, being but seven or eight years old, I would 
steal from all other diversions to read them, both by reason that this was my own natural lan- 
guage, the easiest book that I was acquainted with, and for the subject the most accommodated 

I to the capacity of my ago: for as for Lancelot of the bake, Aiuadis of Gaul, Ifuon of Bourdeaux, 
and such trumpery, which children are most delighted with, I had never so much as heard their 

I names, no more than I yet know what they contain ; so exact was the discipline wherein 1 was 
brought up. This made me think the less of the other lessons prescribed me ; and here it was 

I infinitely to my advantage to have to do with an understanding tutor, who was wise enough to 
connive at this and other trunntries of the same nature ; for by this menus I ran through Virgil's 
.Lneids, and then Terence, and then Plautus, and some Italian comedies, nil tired by the pleasure 
of the subject ; whereas had he been so fouli-h as to have taken me ofl' this diversion, I do really 
believe I had brought nothing away from the college but a hatred of books, as almost all our 
young gentlemen do. Hut he carried hims-'lf very di-ereetly in that business, seeming to take 
no notice, and heightened my appetite by allowing me only such time for this reading as I could 
steal from my regular studies. Fur the chief things my father ex pee ted from them to whom he 
had delivered me for education, was affability of manners and good humour ; and, to say the 
truth, my temper hud no other vice but sloth and want of mettle. The fear was not that I 
should do ill, but that I should do nothing. Nobody su-pected that I should be wicked, but 
most thought I should be useless; they foresaw idleness, but. no malice in my nature; and I 
find it fulls out accordingly. There is nothing, " he adds, 4 ' like alluring the appetite and aifec- 
tion, otherwise you nmke nothing but ^o many asses laden with books, and by virtue of the 
lash give them their pocket fall of learning to keep. " Montaigne thus grew towards maturity, 
with an education more like that of our day than of his own. In the management of those 
first years of life, it is impossible not to see the source of much that afterwards marked him 
out from others. The main principle of teaching him every thing without requiring any 
conscious effect, or producing any sense of struggle on his part, doubtless disinclined him, 
as such a system always must, to encounter hardships, or engage in conflict : whence partly the 
indolence, though a busy indolence, of his life : hence, too, in a great degree, his reluctance to 
admit any views of man and duty which required him to regard life as a long battle against 
ignorance and weakness in a word, against evil : and which estimate the highest and best of 
our thoughts and feelings as only then pure and active, when consciously toiling against the 
stream of self- indulgence. But as his education gave him not only ease, but also know- 
ledge, and opened to him an inexhaustible source of mental pleasure, no wonder that he 
became a literary epicure, and made the gratification of every whim in speculation, and to a 
great degree in practice, the only aim, if so it can be called, of his existence. Thanks, however, 

j to the sound structure of mind and body, to the sturdy manly nature which he partly inherited 
from his father, partly owed to his care, to the strong and honest minds and the admirable books 
with which he was early familiarized, there is under and around all this capricious idleness 
predominant, elear, homely sense and apprehensiveness for truth, accompanied by sincerity and 
kindness of will, the natural yoke-fellows of such endowments, which give both the most 
sterling value and the most exquisite charm to his works. 

On attaining the age of thirteen, Montaigne's taste for study, and perhaps his dislike 

: to military discipline and vexation, were so decided that, although the son of a gentleman 

■ and soldier of the sixteenth century, he preferred the business of a law-court to that of 
a camp ; and although the same distaste for restraint must have disinclined him for the study 
of the mass of custumal jurisprudence which at that time overwhelmed not only justice, but 
law, he went through the requisite preparations, and became, in the year 15-54, one of 
the counsellors of the Parliament of Bordeaux, to which office he, in all probability, 
succeeded in place of his paternal uncle Busaguet, who died young. The functions of this 
office he fulfilled until the death of an elder brother gave him an independent income. He 
has been accused by Balzac of allowing his quality of gentleman to make him so ashamed 
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of Laving filled tins situation, that he never makes mention of it; but this is a mistake, fur 
even so late as 1563, in writing publicly to his father, he signs himself, counsellor of Bor- 
deaux. It is true that, in the long course of so egotistical a work as the Essays, he but very 
rarely refers to this period of his life ; but whatever may have been his feelings with regard to 
his own professional career, it is certain that, while engaged in it, he gained, and through life 
retained, a bitter and scornful disgust at the mass of arbitrary pedantries and cruel wrongs 
involved in the system which then regulated all the social interests of his countrymen. Not- 
withstanding the ordonnance of Francis I., in 1539, by which all public acts were ordered to 
be drawn up in French, these acts continued, in Gascony, to be written in Latin. Montaigne 
protested against this practice: — "What can be more strange/' he observes, "than to see a 
people obliged to obey and pay a reverence to laws they never heard of, and to be bound in all 
their affairs, both private and public, as marriages, donations, wills, sales, and purchases, to rules 
they cannot possibly know, being neither writ nor published in their own language, and of which 
they have, of necessity, to purchase both the interpretation and the use?" He was, besides, a 
warm advocate for simplifying the law and making it uniform. He observes, in his Essays, that 
there are more books to explain law-books than books on any other subject. There is no end, 
he says, of commentary upon commentary. 

During his life as a counsellor at Bordeaux, he seems to have made, probably on business 
connected with his office, frequent journeys to Paris and to the Court, where his conversational 
powers obtained for him the favour and patronage of Henry II., by whom he was appointed a 
gentleman of the king's bed-chamber. From this monarch, also, according to Dom de Vienne, 
he received the collar of the order of St. Michael, which, when young, he tells us, he had coveted 
above all things, it being at that time the utmost mark of honour among the French nobles, and 
rarely bestowed ; but at the time Montaigne received it, it had got into discredit. Pasquier, his 
contemporary and personal friend, tells us, however, that this latter distinction was conferred 
upon Montaigne by Charles IX. As to his fulfilment of his duties, his close intimacy with 
the Sieur de Pibrac and Paul de Foix, his countrymen and fellow- counsellors, and, above 
all, his familiar connexion with the Chancellor de l'Hospital and de Thou, announce the 
high degree of confidence with which he was honoured, more especially as a magistrate 
representing the interests of an important town, at a period full of the most important events. 
It is quite clear that he was at different times consulted by men of a prominent position in that 
most troublous and intricate whirl of politics which then agitated France. The result for us is, 
that Montaigne knew mankind on many sides, and in the most different classes. He was in a 
station to associate early with the highest ranks, even with kings, and of habits and a temper 
that smoothed his intercourse even with the lowest. He had learning to make him an apt com- 
panion for scholars ; practical shrewdness and knowledge to procure him respect from the world ; 
and the secure and easy circumstances which gave him perfect leisure to indulge his tastes and 
fancies, to speculate upon those of others. But the most important event of his counsellor's life 
at Bourdeaux, was the friendship which he there formed with Stephen de la Boetie, an affection 
which makes a streak of light in modern biography almost as beautiful as that left us by Lord 
Brook and Sir Philip Sydney. Our essayist and his friend esteemed, before they saw each other. 
La Boetie had written a little work, entitled " De la Servitude Volontaire," 1 in which Mon- 
taigne recognized sentiments congenial with his own, and which, indeed, bespeak a soul formed 
in the mould of classic times. Of Montaigne, La Boetie had also heard accounts, which made 
him eager to behold him, and at length they met at a large entertainment given by one of the 

1 This little book, observes a writer in the Westminster Review, seems to have been written when the author was only 
aixteen. It is a declamation against the lawless government of many by one, with much that rccals Tacitus, and something 
that resembles the political writings of Milton, but having a pervading tone of idle, imitative rhetoric, which is all but 
inevitable in the work of one so young. Though doubtless in some degree prompted by the miseries of France in that 
day, it is chiefly a reproduction of the sonorous and statuesque republicanism of the classical writers ; the eloquent, headlong, 
youthful utterance of a sharp, clear brain and glowing heart, to whom the world was yet but a stage for declamation, while 
almost all the outward facts of'life lay concealed from him, behind the scene-curtain. Warmth and reasonableness are finely 
blended in the book, though weakened by a kind of abstract vagueness, a dateless no-where-ness of the facts and topics. 
There is no trace of the wayward, fantastic self-questioning which gives such charm and peculiarity to Montaigne, liut 
probably, at La Boetie' s age, his friend's writings would have shown much less of this than now appears in them. For 
passionate life and keenness of style, the " Treatise " is more remarkable even than the Essays. 
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magistrates of Bordeaux. They saw and loved, and were thenceforward all in all to each other. 
The picture that Montaigne in ins E-says draws of this friendship is in the highest degree beau- 
tiful and touching; nor does La Boctic's idea of what is due to this sacred bond betwixt soul and 
soul, full short of the grand perception which filled the exalted mind of his friend. In the trea- 
tise just named, its youthful author thus expresses himself on the subject: — " Friendship is a 
sacred name; it is a holy thing; it never arises but between good men ; exists only by mutual 
esteem; supports itself not so much by services on either part as by goodness of life. That 
which makes one friend certain of the other, is the knowledge he has of his integrity. The sure- 
ties which he has for him are his goo 1 disposition, ii lelity, and steadfastness. There cannot be 
friended]) where there is cruelty, where there is dwl >yalty, where there is injustice." Indeed, 
judging from the whole of this brief but admirable work, La Bc ;: Li \ observes Mrs. Shelley, 
evidently deserved the high esteem in which Montaigne held him, though apparently very 
dissimilar from him in character. B >ldm-s and vigour mark the thoughts and style ; love of 
freedom, founded on a generous in Impendence of soul, bre ttlus i 1 ewr\ line ; the bond bet ween 
him and Montaigne rested on the integrity and 1 d'ty nature of their dispositions, on their talents, 
on the warmth of heart that distinguished both, an 1 a fervid imagination, without whieh the 
ailections seldom rise into enthusiasm. The friendship of Montaigne for this admirable person 
yielded only in force to his tenderness for his lather, if even to that ; for while, it is true, he 
speaks of his father, in several places of his Essays, with the highest veneration and lo\e, to 
Friendship he dedicates one whole chapter, in which it is observable that his style rises and be- 
comes as energetic as it is full of soul. Nor was this friendship, glowing and enthusiastic as it 
was a passing eilervesecnco. Nine years after the death of La ] luetic, — whose calm and con- 
siderate last moments Montaigne, in a letter to liis father, has describe d in the most eloquent 
and touching manner, he tells us : From the day that 1 lo-t him. I have only had a sorrowful 
and languishing life ; and the very pleasures that present themselves to me, instead of adminis- 
tering any thing of consolation, double my ailliction for his loss. We were halves throughout, 
and to that degree that, methinks, by out-living him, 1 defraud hi in of his part." Nav, even 
eighteen \ears after, during his journey in Italy, in 10SO, he tells us that, while writing to the 
Cardinal d'Ossat, the recollection of his loss cumc across his mind, and II se troiivn wal, en pea- 
sant a soil ami. Montaigne did not regard women as capable of the same high order of 
friendship, but his physical complexion was such as made him fond of female society, and 
the character of his mind led him more? especially to seek the friendship of those ladies of his 
time who were distinguished for their wit and imagination, or for their graver powers of mind. 
It was this that induced him, in the one case, to pay his court to the authoress of the llepta- 
mcron, the gay and spirit nolle Marguerite de \ alois, at whose request he wrote one of the 
longest and most carefully studied chapters of his Essays ; and, in the other, to address to 
Diana de Foix his chapter " On the Education of Children," anel to Madame d'Estissae that 
il On the Affection of Fathers to their Children." It is possible that his notion of a perfect 
tender friendship, which he in vain sought for among his female acquaintance, might have been 
realized in Mademoiselle de (Journay, had she been born twenty -five years earlier ; and, indeed, 
Madame de liourdic, in her Elotje tic Moutaiyne, describes the lady in question as being in 
existence at the same time with La Boetie, and sharing with him the heart of Montaigne • but 
this is a mere poetic fiction, the olfspring of a wild enthusiasm. 

Montaigne married at the age of thirty-three ; but, as lie informs us, not of his own wish or 
choice. " Might I have had my own will," says he, " I would not have married Wisdom her- 
self, if she would have had me: but 'tis to much purpose to evade it, the common custom arid 
use of life will have it so ; the most of my actions are guided by example, not choice. And yet 
I did not go to it of my own voluntary motion ; I was led and drawn to it by extrinsic occasions j 
and I was persuaded to it when worse prepared and more backward than I am at present, that 
I have tried what it is. And as great a libertine as I am taken to be," he adds, " 1 have in 
truth more strictly observed the laws of marriage than I either promised or expected." liis 
wife, Francoisc de la Chassaigne, was the daughter of Joseph de la Chassaigne, one of the most 
celebrated counsellors of the Parliament of Bordeaux, and sister of Geoffroi de la Chassaigne, 
Sieur de Pressac, author of several works. She found, in Montaigne, a husband kind and con- 
siderate, though not enthusiastically attached. We read, for instance, that on the occasion of an 
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accident, of which he gives a picturesque description, the first thing he did on nrousing from the 
swoon into which he had fallen, was to give a horse to his wife, " who he snw was toiling and 
labouring along the road, which was a steep and uneasy one." Again, when af Paris, he heard 
of the death of a daughter of theirs, lie sent his wife a letter full of s_\nipatli\ and kindness 
accompanying it with Plutarch's Letter of Consolation to his Wife, written under similar 
circumstances. 

It was from the same natural kindness and ready disposition to obi i ire a- "1 p«Y.>.^ those 
whom he loved, that at the desire of his father lie translated and addressed to Km the Nt.tu.nl 
Theolog} r of Raymond Sebond. The elder Moutnigne, animated witli the r;\lon/ ;vhieh 
influenced Francis I. in encouraging literature, had for a long time kept hit, hou>o ovu to 
learned men, though not a learned man himself. Among others, he lead received asagte'-t 
Peter Bunel, who warmly recommended to him this work of Sebond's as one very useful to r--vd 
at a period when the innovations of Luther were beginning to get into eivdir, and nnvi'-ed tu 
shake in many places the ancient faith. Montaigne hastened to translate the vol m \ and pre- 
sented it, in its French dress, to his father, who was so delighted with its contents that lie had 
it printed and published. It is from proofs drawn from natural reason that Sebond, afier the 
example of Raymond Lully, here undertook, not to explain the mysteries, but simply to oppose 
to the innovators, in support of the old faith, the same reason with which they sought to combat 
it. The work had great success, especially with the ladies; and Montaigne, as their champion, 
and as the vindicator of the book he had translated, afterwards came forward in its defence, 
both against those who charged the author with unlicensed boldness in his opinions, and those 
who sneered at his arguments as devoid of strength or foundation. 

It was soon after the publication of this translation that Montaigne succeeded to tlie chateau 
and estate 1 of Montaigne, in consequence of the death of his excellent father, who, according to 
our essayist, was somewhat apprehensive that the inheritance in the hands of his son Michael, 
would be wasted by his indolence and carelessness; but Montaigne's faults were negative; 
and he easily brought himself to regard his income as the limit of his expenses, and evui kept 
within it. His hatred of business and trouble, joined to sound common seme, h .1 him to 
understand that ease could be best attained by limiting his desires to his means; and by the 
degree of order necessary to know what these means were; and his practice accorded with this 
conclusion. 

One of the first things that engaged our author's attention, on thus becoming entirely mast >r 
of himself, was the publication of La Boetie's Opuscula, which, together with his libr< :y, thai 
beloved friend had bequeathed him, and which he now sent forth to the world, dedicated to 
the writer's relations. To the volume thus published, Montaigne added his own account, as 
addressed to his father, of the circumstances of La Boti tie's death ; but, probably out of con- 
sideration for those of the author's connections who were attached to the court or 1o the 
public service, Montaigne did not deem it advisable to reprint on this occasion the Treatise on 
Voluntary Servitude, which he perhaps thought might be made a sinister use of by party spirit, 
in a time of fierce faction and civil trouble. 

From this period Montaigne seems to have lived chiefly at his chateau. At the time of his 
succeeding to this property, he was under thirty-nine, and thenceforth his time was chiefly 
spent in reading and writing. It is not to be supposed, however, that he loved a wholly 
sedentary and inactive life. Though lie adhered to no party, and shewed no enthusiasm in 
the maintenance of his opinions, his disposition was inquisitive to eagerness, ardent, and fiery. 
The troubles that desolated his country throughout his life, fostered the activity of mind of which 
his writings are so full. He often travelled about France, and, above all, was well acquainted 
with Paris and the Court. He loved the capital, and calls himself a Frenchman only through 
his love of Pan's, which he names the glory of France, and an ornament of the world. In one 
of his essays, he says that a chief reason with him for wishing to live longer, is that he may see 
the completion of the Pont-Neuf, which was then in course of construction. He attended the 
Court at the same time with the famous Due do Guise, and the King of Navarre, afterwards 

1 The estate to which he succeeded comprised the chateau, and eighteen metairies, or farmS, around it, comprising one 
or two small villages. The revenue thence accruing was about 2,000 crowns of the money of the time. 
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Henry IV. He predicted tliat the death of one or the other of these princes could alone put an 
end to the civil war, and he even foresaw the likelihood there was that Henry of Navarre would 
change his religion. At a later period he was at Blois, when the Hue de Guise was assassinated ; 
and he was a contemporary of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, at the particular period of which 
our philosopher, humane from sentiment, tolerant from reason, kept himself at home, apart alto- 
gether from cither party, aud attached to his king by an affection, as he says, " purely and 
entirely legitimate and political ; neither attached nor repelled by private interest." In the 
whole course of the fierce contest between the Catholic party and the Huguenot, Montaigne, 
though a firm Catholic, abstained from mingling in the mortal struggles that were going on. 
One of his reasons for not attacking the Huguenots may perhaps be found in the circumstance 
that one of his brothers, M. de Beauregard, had been converted to the reformed religion. So 
high an opinion, however, was entertained, not only of his knowledge of the events that were 
passing around, but of his honesty aud good faith, that he was requested to draw up the history 
of them, but he declined. " I am solicited," he says, *• to write the affairs of my own time, by 
some who fancy I look upon them with an eye less blinded with prejudice or partiality than 
another, and have a clearer insight into them, by reason of the free access fortune has given me 
to the heads of both factions • but they do not consider that to purchase the trlory of Sallust I 
would not give myself the trouble, sworn enemy as I am to all obligation, assiduity, and perse- 
verance : besides that there is nothing so contrary to my style as a continued and extended 
narrative, I so often interrupt and cut myself short in my writing, only for want of breath." 

We have now come to a period in the life of Montaigne, to which the highest interest 
attaches. It was towards the year )~)7'2 that he commenced, in his retreat, the composition of 
his Essays. u "When I lately retired myself to my own house," says he, " with a resolution, as 
much as possibly I could, to avoid all manner of concern in affairs, and to spend in privacy and 
repose the little remainder of time I have to live, I fancied 1 could not more oblige my mind 
than to suffer it at full leisure to entertain and divert itself, which I hoped it might now the 
better be entrusted to do, as being by time and observation become more settled and mature ; 
but I find, 

Valium semper ilant otia mentem, 

that, quite the contrary, it is like a horse that lias broken from his rider, who voluntarily runs 
into a much wilder career than any horseman would put him to, and creates me so many ehi- 
mirras and fantastic monsters, one upon another, without order or design, that, the better at 
leisure to contemplate their strangeness and absurdity, I have begun to commit them to writing, 
hoping in time to make them ashamed of themselves." " This faggotting-up of so many divers 
pieces," he adds elsewhere, " is done in this way : I never set pen to paper but when too great 
idleness becomes troublesome, and never any where but at home; so that it is made up at several 
interruptions and intervals. I never correct my first by my second conceptions : perhaps I may 
alter a word or so ; but it is only to vary the phrase, and not to omit my former meaning." In 
this particular, however, Montaigne's statement of the matter is not consistent with fact ; for the 
edition of 1588, for example, contains several passages, which the author afterwards altered, or 
entirely omitted, to the advantage certainly of the work. The materials which he possessed for 
I adding to the wealth of his own mind, the stores of classic intellect and experience, were unusually 
great for that period. His own library was already a good one, when it was considerably enlarged 
I by the collection of books bequeathed him by La Boetie. In this library he spent the principal 
| portion of his time, reading, meditating, and writing, or dictating. His custom was to walk 
I about as he read and meditated, "for," says he, "my thoughts go to sleep, if I sit down." 
His mode of proceeding appears to have been, altogether of a most desultory character. He 
would turn over the leaves, now of one book, then of another, without order or apparent design; 
now he noted, then he meditated, and anon dictated, as he walked, what he had thus digested, 
more or less maturely. He had a memory, rather of ideas, than of words ; what remained in 
his mind, he no longer remembered as the property of another. But let us hear his own account 
of the matter: " I make no doubt but that I often happen to speak of things that are much 
better, and more truly handled by those who are masters of the trade. You have here purely 
an essay of my natural, and not acquired, parts ; and whoever shall take me tripping in my 
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ignorance, will not in any sort displease me ; for I should be very unwilling to become respon- 
sible to another for my writings, who am not so to myself, nor satisfied with them. Whoever 
goes in quest of knowledge, let him fish for it where it is to be found ; there is nothing I so 
little profess. These are fancies of my own, by which I do not pretend to discover things, but 
to lay open myself. They may, perhaps, one day be known to me, or have formerly been, 
according as fortune has put me upon a place where they have been explained ; but I have 
forgotten them ; and if I am a man of some reading, I am a man of no retention ; so that I can 
promise no certainty, if not to make known to what point the knowledge I now have rises. 
Therefore let nobody insist upon the matter I write, but my method in writing it : let them 
observe in what I borrow, if I have known how to choose what is proper to raise or help the 
invention, which is always my own ; for I make others say for me what, either for want of 
language or want of sense, I cannot so well myself express. I do not number my borrowings, 
I weigh them. And, had I designed to raise their value by their number, I had made them 
twice as many. They are all, or within a very few, so famed and ancient authors, that they 
seem, methinks, themselves sufficiently to tell who they are, without giving me the trouble. In 
reasons, comparisons, and arguments, if I transplant any into my own soil, and confound them 
amongst my own, I purposely conceal the author, to awe the temerity of those forward censurers 
that fall upon all sorts of writings, particularly the late ones, of men yet living, and in the 
vulgar tongue, forsooth, which puts, it would seem, every one into a capacity of judging, and 
which seems to convict the authors themselves of vulgar conception and design. I would have 
them give Plutarch a fillip on my nose, and put themselves in a heat with railing against 
Seneca, when they think they rail at me. I must shelter my own weakness under these great 
reputations. I shall love any one that can unplume me, that is, by clearness of understanding 
and judgment, and by the sole distinction of the force and beauty of reason : for I, who, for 
want of memory, am at every turn at a loss to pick them out by their national livery, am yet 
wise enough to know, by the measure of my own abilities, that my soil is incapable of producing 
any of those rieli flowers that I there find set and growing ; and that all the fruits of my own 
growth are not worth any one of them. I have no other officer to put mj' writings in rank and 
file, but fortune. As things come into my head I heap them in ; sometimes they advance in 
whole bodies, sometimes in single files. I am content that everj^ one should see my natural and 
ordinary pace, ill as it is. I let myself jog on at my own rate and ease. Neither are these sub- 
jects which a man is not permitted to be ignorant in, or casually, and at a venture, to discourse 
of. I could wish to have a more perfect knowledge of things, but I will not buy it so dear as it 
will cost. My design is to pass over easily, and not laboriously, the remainder of my life. There 
is nothing that I will break my brain about; no, not knowledge, of v\hat price soever." 

The extraordinary knowledge that Montaigne displays of man, in all his several relations, 
and the infinite variety of historical illustrations, ancient and modern, foreign and domestic, 
that he adds to his own experiences, have induced man}' persons to suppose that he had travelled 
beyond the limits of France, at the time he composed his work, and M. Villernain, among others, 
appears to entertain this opinion, but it is certain that Montaigne's journey into Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, was posterior to the publication of the Essays, in March, 1580. That 
which has deceived some biographers, is the circumstance that several features in the Journey 
were inserted by Montaigne himself, as early as 1-38:2, in the edition of the Essays which preceded 
that wherein that work received the last form it assumed under its author's hands. But this cir- 
cumstance proves nothing; for in every new edition that Montaigne published, he added something 
or other, by way of bonus, to those former purchasers, who might thereby be induced to buy a 
copy of the new edition. But Montaigne had travelled sufficiently about France, and in suffi- 
ciently stirring times, to give him an extensive and varied insight into human character; indeed, 
for that matter, there is hardly a village so small, wherein a man who understanding^ seeks 
for this sort of information may not learn a great deal, and our philosopher was precisely the 
person to obtain it. 4< I observe in my travels this custom," he says, " ever to learn something from 
the information of those with whom I converse (which is the best school of all others), and to put 
my company upon those subjects they are the best able to speak of." We have mentioned his 
frequent visits to Paris, where, indeed, his attendance was required at intervals, by the place he 
filled of one of the gentlemen of the king's bed-chamber. He was at Bar-le-Duc with Henry II., 
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and he accompanied Charles IX. to Kouen, probably at the time of the declaration oi' the majority 
of this prince, to whom, at our author's instance, were presented the ^outh American Indians, 
of whom lie speaks in his chapter C):i Cannibals. The Abbe Talbert, in his Eloye de M071- 
taigne, speaks of it as a well known fact, that Montaigne not only acted as secretary to 
Catherine de Medici, when she wrote her letter of instructions to Charles IX., but that the 
letter itself was the composition of our essa\ ist, a statement which some of the recent editors 
of Montaigne have concurred in. 

As Montaigne advanced in life, he lost his health. The stone, which he believed he inherited 
from his father, and painful nephritic cholies that t-eizul him at intervals, put his philosophy to 
the test. He would not allow hi^ illm^rs to disturb the usual tenor of his lite, and, above all, 
refused medical aid, having also inherited, he teiir u% from \\\> father, a contempt for physicians. 
There was a natural remedy, however, by which he laid great store, one much in favour at all 
times on the continent - mineral and I hernial springs. The de>ire to try these, as well as a wish 
to quit for a time his troubled countn, and the sight of all the misery multiplying around him, 
caused him to make a journey into Ituh. His love of novelty and of seeing strange things 
sharpened his taste for travelling ; and, as a slighter motive, he was glad to throw household 
cares aside ; for though the pleasure's of command were something, he received perpetual annoy- 
ances from the indigence and sufferings of h\> tenants, or the quarrels of his neighbours : to 
travel was to get rid of all this at once. 

Of course his mode of proceeding was peculiar : he had a great distaste for coaches or 
litters; even a boat was not quite to his mind ; and he only really liked travelling on horse- 
back. Then he let every whim sway him as to the route; it gave him no annoyance, hut 
rather pleasure, to go out of his way : if the road was bad to the right, he took that to the left ; 
if he felt too unwell to mount his horse, he remained where he was till he got better : if 
he found he had passed by any thing he wi.died to see, he turned back. On the present 
occasion, his mode of travelling was, as usual, regulated by convenience: stimpter-inules or 
hired vehicles carried the luggage, while he proceeded on horseback. He appears to have 
been accompanied on this juiirney by four gentlemen, his brother, the Sieur de Mattecoulon, 
M. d'Hstissac, M. de Caxdis, and 31. de Ilautoy ; Montaigne retaining throughout the direction 
of the journey, and having things apparently all his own way. 

Our traveller set olf from the Chateau de Montaigne on the '2*2d June, loSO, and after stop- 
ping for a short time at the camp of the Marshal de Matignon, who was then besieging 
the town of La Fere; and, after accompanying to Soissons the body of the Count de Grain- 
mont, who had been killed at the siege, he went on to Beaumont-sur-Oise, where he arrived 
on the oth of September, and where he was joined by M. d'Estissae ; the other gentlemen 
were already, apparently, with him. The part} then proceeded through the north-east of 
France to Plombieres, where Montaigne took the waters; and then went on by Basle, Baden, 
in the canton of Zurich, to Constance, Ang-dmrg, Munich, and Trent. It is not to be sup- 
posed that he went to these places in a right line: he often changed his mind when half-way 
to a town and came back; so that at last his zig-zag mode of proceeding rendered several 
of his party restive. They remonstrated ; but he replied that, for his own part, he was bound 
to no place, but that in which he was at the time ; and that he could not go out of his way, 
seeing that the only object he had proposed to himself, was to wander in places before un- 
known to him ; and so that he never followed the same road twice, nor visited the same 
place twice, his scheme was accomplished. If, indeed, he had been alone, he tells us, he had 
rather have gone towards Cracovia, or overland to Greece, instead of at once to Italy ; but, 
he adds, he could not impart the pleasure he took in seeing strange places, which was such 
as to cause him to forget ill health and suffering, to any other of his party ; so that he was 
obliged to pursue the uneven tenor of his way to Italy ; and, after many windings, having 
visited Venice, which "he had a hunger to see," he at length found himself at Borne, on 
the last day of November, having the previous morning risen at three hours before daylight, 
in his eagerness to behold the Eternal City. Here he had food in plenty for his inquiring 
mind ; and, getting tired of his guide, rambled about by himself, finding out remarkable 
objects, making his shrewd remarks, and trying to discover those ancient spots with which 
his mind was familiar j for Latin being his mother-tongue, and Latin books his primers, he 
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was more familiar with Roman history than with that of France ; and the names of the Scipios 
and the Metelli were less strange to his ear than those of many Frenchmen of his own 
day. He was well received by the pope, Gregory XI II., who felt almost grateful to any 
man of talent and rank who would still abide by, and stand up in defence of, the old 
religion. Montaigne, before he left home, had printed two books of his Essays ; a copy 
of these was taken from him at the Custom - house at Rome, and underwent a censor- 
ship ; several faults were found, which he particularizes in the Diary, but Montaigne took 
this fault- finding very easily, saying that he had put down the things in question as his 
real opinions, and did not regard them as errors, and that, in several cases, the censor had 
altogether mistaken his meaning. * The authority to whom the matter was referred was a 
man of sense, who readily admitting the explanations offered by our essayist, the censures 
were not insisted upon j and when Montaigne left Rome, and took leave of the prelate who 
had discoursed with him on the subject, the latter paid him a high compliment as to the 
uprightness of his intentions, his affection for the church, and his talents; adding, that the 
authorities at Rome thought so highly of his candour and conscientiousness, that they left 
it entirely to him to make what alterations he thought necessary, in another edition ; and, 
finally, our author was earnestly requested to continue to aid the church with his eloquence, 
and to remain where he was, away from the troubles of his native country. Montaigne's 
vanity was highly tickled with all these courtesies, though he speaks of them as mere words 
of course; and his satisfaction was completed by his being invested with the citizenship of 
Rome, in a papal bull, pompous in seals and golden letters, and most gracious in its expressions. 
Nothing, he tells us, ever pleased him more than this honour, empty as it might seem, and he 
had employed to obtain it, he says, all his five senses, for the sake of the ancient glory and 
present holiness of the city. 

The descriptions (observes Mrs. Shelley) which he gives of Rome, of the Pope, and all he 
saw, are short, but drawn with a master's hand — graphic, original, and just ; and such is the 
unaltered appearance of the Eternal City, that his pages describe it as it now is, with as much 
fidelity as they did when he saw it in the sixteenth century. Its gardens and pleasure-grounds 
delighted him ; the air seemed to him the most agreeable he had ever felt ; and the perpetual 
excitement of inquiry in which he lived, his visits to antiquities, and to various beautiful and 
memorable spots, delighted him ; and neither at home nor abroad was he once visited by gloom 
or melancholy, which he calls his death. 

On the 19th of April, he left Rome, and, passing by the eastern road and the shores of the 
Adriatic, he visited Lorctto, where he displayed his piety by presenting a silver ex-voto, and 
performing various religions duties, which prove the sincerity of his Catholic faith. In the 
mouth of May he arrived at the Baths of Lucca, whither he had repaired for the sake of the 
waters, and took up his abode at the Bagno della Villa, where, with the exception of a short 
interval, during which he visited Florence and Pisa, he remained till September. On the 7th of 
that month, he received letters to inform him that he had been elected mayor of Bordeaux, a 
circumstance which forced him to hasten his return, though he did not leave Italy without again 
visiting Rome. His journey home during winter, although rendered painful by physical suffer- 
ing, was yet tortuous and wandering among the northern Italian towns. He re-entered France 
by Mont-Cenis, and, visiting Lyons, continued his route through Auvergne and Perigord, and 
arrived at the Chateau de Montaigne on the 30th of November, having been absent seventeen 
months and eight days. 

Of the journey thus performed, we have a Diary, written partly in Montaigne's own hand, 
partly dictated to his valet, who, though he speaks of his master in the third person, evidently 
wrote only the words dictated. This work, observes Mrs. Shelley, is singularly interesting. 
It seems to tell us more of Montaigne than the Essays themselves ; or rather, it confirms much 
said in those, by relating many things omitted, and throws a new light on various portions of 
his character. For instance, we find that the eager curiosity of his mind led him to inquire into 
the tenets of the Protestants ; and that at the Swiss towns he was accustomed, on arriving, to 
seek out with all speed some theologian, whom he invited to dinner, and from whom he enquired 
the particular tenets of the various sects. There creeps out, also, an almost unphilosophical 
dislike of his own country, springing from the miserable state into which civil war had brought 
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assailed him ; for, to complete his misery, anil that of his countrymen, a pestilent fc\cr broke 
out in 15Sfi, and devastated Cayenne. Montaigne's own account of this horrible visitation runs 
thus: — " But behold another aggravation of tlie evil, which betel me in the tail of the rest. 
Both without doors and within, I was assaulted with a plague, most violent in comparison of 
all others: I had to sutler this plea-ant condition, that the jdght of my house was frightful to 
me; whatever I had there was without guard, and left to the mercy of every one. I myself, 
who am of so hospitable a nature, was myself in very great distress for a retreat for my family ; 
a wild and scattered family, frightful both to its fri< inU arid itself, and filling every place with 
horror where it attempted to s<-; tie ; having to >lru abode as soon as anyone's linger be^an 
to ache ; all diseases are then concluded to he the plague, and people do not stay to examine 
what they are. And the mischief is, that, according to the rules of art, in every danger that a 
man comes near, he must undergo a quarantine in the suspense of his inlirmity, your imagination 
all that while tormenting you at pleasure, ami turning even your health it-ilf into a fever. Vet 
all this would have gone the less to my heart, had I not withal been compelled to be sensible 
of others' sufferings, and miserably to serve >i* months together tor a guide to this caravan : 
for 1 carry my own antidotes within myself, which are resolution and patience. Apprehension, 
which is particularly to be feared in this disease, does not much trouble me : and if, being alone, 
I should have taken it. it had been a more sprightly and a longer Might : 'tis a kind of death 
that I do not think of the wor-e sort; 'tis usually sdiort, stupid, without pain, and consoled bv 
the public condition ; without ceremony, without mourning, and without a crowd. But as to 
the people about us, the hundredth part of them could not be vivod. In this place, my greatest 
revenue is manual : what a hundred men ploughed ['or me lay a long time fallow." 

In another place he gives a very interesting account of how, on one occasion, by presence of 
mind and self-possession, he saved Ids castle from pilhvjo ; and elsewhere lie relates a somewhat 
similar anecdote of the manner in which he got out of the clutches of a party of the gentlemen 
freebooters, who then perambulated the country, « vkinc: what they might devour. 

Montaigne's family were long-lived ; but he himself attained no great a_re, and his latter 
years were disturbed by great sufb rincr. Living in constant expectation of d -ath. he was 
always prepared for it ; Ids affair-; were arranged, and he was ready to l'nltil all the hi>t duties 
of his religion, as soon as he felt himself attacked by any oi the frequent fevers that assailed 
him. One of the last and most uciToeable events of hi* life was his friendship with Mademoiselle 
do Gournay. In his Third Book he tells us nothing oi' this friend, so worthy of the name, wdio 
came to console the philosopher, suffering under the public miseries and his own alHietions of 
body ; but he makes her the subj, et of an addition to the 17th chapter ef Book II. ; win re, in 
the enumeration he gives us of the persons of his own time, possessed of more than ordinary 
greatness of mind, he distinguishes his JUlc d'dllhtnre, Marie de Gournay. His picture of her 
is not only delightful as a testimony of her merits, but. a proof of the unfailing enthusiasm and 
warmth of his own heart, which even in Mjiferhig and decay equally allied itself to kindred 
merit. Mademoiselle de Gournay was afterwards esteemed one of the most learned and excel- 
lent women of her time, and was honoured bv the abuse of pedants, who attacked her personal 
appearance and her uge, in revenge for her transcending even their sex in accomplishment? and 
understanding; while, on the other lumd, she was regarded with respect and friendship by the 
first men of the day. 1 At the time when Montaigne first saw her, which was during a long 
visit he made to Paris, after his mayoralty at Bordeaux was ended, she wnsvery young, but 
she had conceived an enthusiastic love and admiration of him from reading his Essnvs, and 
^hc called upon, and requested and obtained his acquaintance, which soon ripened into earnest 
friendship. She afterwards, " m company with her mother, visited him at Montaigne, ami lie 
paid them, in return, several visits at their chateau in Normandy, where he remained, on the 
whole, three months. Another adoption, very agreeable to his vanity, was that of his philosophy 
by Chaiuon, who became acquainted with him at Bordeaux, in !£■<«)« and with whom lie after- 



i Besides her other works, this lady is the author of a little volume, not mentioned or contained in the editions of her 
writings, that appeared in lfiih", ifi.U, and lfiil, and unknown to M, Barbier: Rirnwnur dc wonsrigurtir h duv d'Anjuu, 
oVdiee a la sereiiissime rqrddique dc Venisc, son parrain diVipne, par mademoiselle de G. Paris, liourri juaut, 1608, 
This Duke of Anjou was Gaston, due d'Orloans, second son of Henry IV. 
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wards contracted a warm friendship. The theologian became the pupil of the philosopher, and 
his Treatise on Wisdom is little more than a development of the maxims and lessons of his 
master, fully justifying, if it were needed, the title of Breviaire des honnctes gens, that Cardinal 
du Perron assigned to Montaigne's Essays. The pupil, however, was much less read than the 
master, who, very soon after the first publication of his work, was so much in vogue, — notwith- 
standing Mademoiselle de Gournay's somewhat unaccountable complaint as to the coldness of 
its reception, — that edition after edition was called for, and the Essays of Montaigne were to 
be found on the table of every gentleman in France that could read aught beyond his other 
breviary, and, ere long, became known, by the medium of translations, in Italy, England, and 
other countries. 

The disease which more immediately occasioned the death of Montaigne was a quinsy, that 
brought on a paralysis of the tongue, in which condition he remained three whole days, with 
all his senses about him, but unable to speak. Even now his presence of mind, his philosophy, 
and his kind heart, did not forsake him. It is related of him, by Bernard Antoine, in his 
Commentaire snr la Coutumc de Bordeaux, that Montaigne, " feeling the approach of death, 
got out of bed in his shirt, and, putting on his dressing-gown, opened the door of his chamber, 
and, writing word for all his servants and others, to whom he had left legacies, to be called 
together, paid them the sums he had respectively bequeathed them, foreseeing the difficulty they 
might have in obtaining the amount from his heirs." Getting worse and worse, he requested his 
wife, in writing, to send for some gentlemen, his neighbours ; and when they were all assembled, 
he caused mass to be celebrated in his chamber. At the moment of the elevation, he attempted 
to rise, but could not, and, with his hands crossed, fell back fainting, and in this act of devotion 
expired, on the 13th September, 1592, in the sixtieth year of his age, presenting in his death, 
says Pasquier, a fine mirror of the interior of his soul, lie was buried at Bordeaux, in the 
church of the Feuillans, where his widow had a monument erected to him, with inscriptions in 
Latin and Greek, as follow : — 

d. o. M. s. 

Michaeli Montano Petroeorensi Petri F. Grimundi. N. ltemundi Pron. Equiti torquato, civi ltomano, civitatis 
Biturigum Viviseorum ex-Majori, viro ad rtatune gloriam nato Quqjus morum suavitudo, ingenii acumen, ex tempo- 
ralis facundia, et incomparabile judicium supra humanam sortem a'stimata sunt. Qui amicos usus rcges maximos ct 
terra? Gallia* primores viros, ipsos etiam scquiorum partium pnestites, tamen etsi patnarum Iegum, ct saerorum avito- 
rum retincntissimus, sine quojusquam offeusa, tine palpo, aut pipulo, univcrsis populatim gratus, utque antidhae semper 
advoraus omnes dolorum minacias mienitam sapicntiam labris et libris professus, ita in procinetu fati cum morbo pertiua- 
citer inimico diutim validissime conluctatus, tandem dicta factis cxu?quando, polcrie vita; polcram pausam cum Deo 
volente fecit. 

Visit ami. LIX. mens. VII. dieb. XI. Obiit anno salutis CI0I3VIIIC. idib. Septcmb. 

Francisea Chassanca ad luctum perpctuum heu rclicta marito dolcissimo univira unijugo, ct bene rnerenti 
mrerens P. C. 

Hplo*', oioig lv<hv, ))d* ovvofia robfiov spcorag, 

Nav6av( MovravoQ' Ylavto 9afi^07ra6fiv. 
Ovx t/^ return, fit [tag, yivop tvyivip, b\6og cli'oXCor, 

TT^oar aerial, cvvd fitig } Traiyvta Ovijni rv^ifc. 

QbpavoBtv x ar t£>P'> Otiov (pwrbv,, tig ^Guva K(XrCJv y 

Ob (To<poQ IZXXijvujv oyoooc, bvrt TOirog, 
Au<rovi(ov' aXX' tig Travriov avra^iog uXXo)V y 

Tijg re fiaQti aocp'ii]g avOiuiy r tvt7ri)>g. 

Og ^ai xpurrocrefiH %vvto<7<x di^dyfxan r?x^iv 

T)]v Xlbppojvt'ujv, EXXai^a o'tiXf <pQ6vog, 
EiAt nai Abaoviijv, <pOovtpi)v tS 1 toiv abrg, tiri(Jx u,v i 

'Yci^iv in' Obpavidutv, 7rarpida fitv, aveGijv, 



Thus rendered by M. de la Monnoye : 



Quisquis ades, nomenque rogaa, lugere paratus, 
Montani audito nomine, parce metu. 

Nil jaeet hie nostri, nee enim titulosque, genusque 
Fascca, corpus, opes, nostra vocanda puto. 
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Gallorum ad terras superis demissus ab oris 

Non alter cccidi Cliilo, Cato vc novus ; 
Ast omnes cquans unus, quoacumque vctustas 

Knumeratj celcbres cordc vcl ore Sopbos ; 
Solius addictus jurarc in dogmata Chri*ti, 

Cetera Pyrrhonis pendere lance sciens. 
Jam mihi de sopbia Latium, jam Grrecia certent, 
Ad Codum rcducem lis nihil ista movet. 

Montaigne's adopted daughter and her mother, to whom information of his illness had been 
immediately forwarded by the family, hastened from their chateau in Normandy, by the | 
assistance of passports, to traverse almost the entire of France, disturbed as it was, but arrived 
only in time to mix their tears and lamentations with those of the philosopher's widow and 
daughter. 

The only child that Montaigne left was a daughter, Leonora, who was afterwards twice 
married : she had no children by her iirst husband, but by her second, Charles, Viscount de 
Gamaches, she had a daughter, .Marie de Hamadies, who married Louis de Lur de Saluces, 
Baron de Fargues, to whom she bore three daughters. The youngest, Claude .Made-line de Lur, 
married Elias Isaac de Segur, whose son, Jean de Segur, was grandfather to M . le Compte de 
la Hoquettc, to whom the chateau of Montaigne duly descended, in accordance with the testa- 
mentary arrangements of the philosopher from whom it received its sole celebrity. 

The present may, perhaps, be the most suitable place for inserting a very interesting account 
of this chateau, as it appeared, a few years ago, to the eyes of an intelligent contributor to 
the Westminster Iteviac. 

" At Castellan we exchanged our ealeche for a small char-a-banc, with one horse, which took 
us to Montaigne St. Michel, along a detestable road, mostly somewhat ascending. We found 
the higher ground to be a wide, broken plain, out of tight of the Dordogne, and studded with 
small stone windmills, each carrying a conical roof. 

" The first memorial of the days of Montaigne which we discovered was the parish church, 
a very old building. There is a massive square tower, covered by a slightly pointed roof, and 
having two large openings near its summit, in each >ide, which look like windows, but are with- 
out, shafts, and seem to distinguish a good deal of the church architecture of the neighbourhood. 
There is a round apsis beyond the tower, at the east end. with only two small loop-hole windows, 
and at the west end is raised a small, curiously complicated wooden superstructure, designed 
to contain the bell of a large clock, to which access is obtained by a rude, external wooden 
gallery, painted red, and stretching all the length of the body of the church, close under the 
eaves. From this building runs a straight road, perhaps a quarter of a mile long, to the chateau. 
" The part of Montaigne's house which we first reached was the tower, described by him in 
his essay ' On the Three Commerces' (iii. 3.) as containing his library and study. It is a plain 
round structure, at the south-eastern corner of the chateau ; a dead-wall runs from it on either 
side, at ri^ht angles, and rises to about half its height. This is in reality the exterior of ranges 
of out-buildings, which form two sides of the court-yard. In this wall, close to the tower, and 
facing us as we approached, was a small gate, through which we found entrance. The chateau 
itself was now on our left, running along the western side of the quadrangle. It is a high 
building of grey stone, evidently very ancient, ami probably tin touched, except for repairs, 
since the days of Montaigne's father. There are a considerable number of windows scattered 
very irregularly over the front. Near the middle, at either side of the small unornamented 
entrance, are two large and high towers, of unlike architecture ; the one with deep machicola- 
tions, the other without them, and botli with conical roofs. If erected, as I presume, by Mon- 
taigne's father, the building must be about three hundred years old ; the whole place has now 
an air of sluttish neglect, though not at all of decay. It is now inhabited by an old gentleman, 
formerly a military man, whose civility Ave should ill repay by recording any idle accounts of 
his simple establishment and very agreeable conversation. The house is only one room deep, 
and behind it runs a long and broad terrace, covered with grass, and with some trees growing 
upon it, among others, a large horse-chesnut. It is bordered by a stone ballustrade, which rises 
on the edge of a steep, wooded bank, and has beyond it a very extensive prospect over a flat 
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country, with slight eminences on the horizon, marked towards the north by the village and 
chateau of Mont Peyroux, which in Montaigne's day was a sort of dependence on his seigneurie, 
and belonged to his younger brother. Near it, and still higher against the sky, are the ruins 
of the chateau of Gurson, destroyed in the Revolution, and which seems to have been a castle 
in our English sense of the word, that is, a feudal abode constructed for defence. It was pro- 
bably the residence of the lady to whom Montaigne addresses his " Essay on Education" (i. 25). 
The whole prospect is woody and cultivated, but without water or any remarkable outlines, 
open, airy, quiet, and sufficiently prosperous. The old gentleman told us that he was possessed 
of eleven metairics or farms, with the chateau, but that Montaigne had held eighteen. The 
property had come by marriage to the Segur family, who had taken the name of Segur de 
Montaigne. They sold the estate to the present owner, who, in turn, was ready to dispose of it, 
if lie could find a purchaser. 

" After taking leave of our host, we returned to the corner tower, which we examined 
throughout, and were much interested by the minute agreement of its present state with every 
thing recorded in Montaigne's description. This, too, was evidently not a modern and factitious 
correspondence, but secured by the abstinence of the successive owners from any changes, how- 
ever slight. The ground-floor retains the appearance of having been once a small chapel, though 
now dark and dilapidated. The first floor, which was the sleeping apartment of the Gascon phi- 
losopher, does not look as if it had been applied since his day to any other purpose. The third and 
last story is that so particularly described by its occupant, as having contained his library and 
study, and his words would answer in most respects as a description of the spot at this hour, 
though he who wrote them lias been dead two hundred and fifty years. The room still overlooks 
the entrance of the chateau, and from three windows, in different sides of the circuit, com- 
mands the garden, the court, the house, and the out-houses. The books, indeed, are gone ; 
but the many small rafters of the roof are inscribed in their lower faces with mottoes and 
pithy sentences, which recal, as by a living voice, the favourite studies and thoughts of Mon- 
taigne. Such are these few hastily transcribed in a note-book :— < 1. Solum certum nihil esse 
certi, et homine nihil miserius aut supcrlrius. 2. AWoiaiv aWov Qziov re ^avQp^Ttujv j.u\d. 
3. TapaffGzi rovg avOpio-n-ovg 6v ra ypa/ijuara, d\\a ratten ^avQpMTTov Soyfiara. 4. Quid superbis, 
terra et cinis? — Eccl. x. 5. Vce qui sapientes estis in oculis vestris. — Eccl. v. 6. Favere 
jucunde prcesentibus. Ccetera extra te. 7. Uavn Xoyw \oyoc tcrog avrix^rai. 8. Nostra 
vagatur in tenebris, nee cceca potest mens cernere vcrum. 9. Fecit JJeus hominem similem 
umbrce post solis occasum. — Eccl. vii.' 

"The chapel still shows the recess where stood the altar, and there are the remains of colours 
and gilding on the defaced coats-of-arms around the walls. The bed-room floor presents nothing 
remarkable ; but that above, in which are the inscriptions on its rafters, preserves the exact 
form described by its ancient occupant. The paces of Montaigne must have been of about a 
foot and a half, for the diameter of the tower inside is about twenty-four feet. The circle is at 
one part cut by two straight walls, joining in an angle, being the portion which he speaks of as 
adapted for his seat and table. The three windows, affording a rich and free prospect, are still 
unchanged. There is a sort of closet opening off the room, with the traces of painted ornaments 
on the walls, a fire-place, as he mentions, at one end, and a window, which entitles it to be 
spoken of as tres plaisammant perce— having a pleasant window-light — and which, though 
directly overlooking the court-yard, furnishes a view, above the northern line of offices, towards 
Mont Peyroux and Gurson. 

"The whole appearance and position of this apartment seem especially characteristic of 
Montaigne. The cheerfulness, the airiness, the quiet, the constant though somewhat remote view 
of natural objects, and of the far-spread and busy occupations of men — all are suitable to him. 
The ornamenting the joists of his chamber-roof with several scores of moral sentences was the 
work of a speculative idler, and their purport is always, so far as I saw, suitable to his sceptical 
but humane and indulgent temper. The neglect of all elegance and modern convenience in the 
house, together with its perfect preservation from decay, add to the interest, and seem to prove 
that it is maintained in its old completeness and bareness, not from any notion of use, but out 
of respect for the memory of its celebrated owner." 
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Montaigne had five brothers: Captain St. Martin, who was killed at the age of twenty- 
three, by the blow of a tennis-ball ; the Sieur d'Arsac, possessor of an estate in Medoc, that 
was buried under the sea-sands ; the Sieur de la Brousse, not mentioned by Bouhicr in his Life 
of Montaigne, but referred to in the Essays, ii. 5 ; the Sieur de Mattecoulon, who accompanied 
him on his journey through Italy ; and the Sieur de Beauregard, who became a convert to 
Protestantism, Montaigne had one sister, named Eleonora, who married the Sieur de Cumain, 
counsellor to the Parliament of Bordeaux, and of whom mention is made in the will of Charron, 
in which the grateful disciple leaves the hulk of his property to the family of his master. 

We have thus brought together the principal facts connected with the life of our philosopher. 
It would have been easy to fabricate a very long biography, by reprinting in a consecutive 
form the information which the Essays themselves atlbrd, for these arc nearly taken up by 
narrations of what happened to himself, or dissertations on his own nature, so that there is 
scarcely any man into whose character we have more insight than that of Montaigne. The 
reader, ho woven*, will find in the Index a complete reference to all those passages in which our 
author thus speaks of himself; and the critical opinions and eloyrs that precede the body of the 
work, will afford those who as yet have not read Montaigne, but have bowed their heads at his 
name, on the authority of prescription— an authority that empowers so many thousands to look 
unutterable things, as they repeat of men of whose works they know nothing abundant 
justification for the faith that is in them, and will lead them on, with a prepared and under- 
standing mind, to the Essays themselves. 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS 



MONTAIGNE AND HIS WORKS. 



MADEMOISELLE DE GOURNAY. 

Si vous demandez au Vulgaire quel est Cesar, il 
voua respondra que e'est vn excellent Capitaine : si 
voua le luy monstrez luy-mesme sans nom, voire en 
guerre, a l'exercice de ces grandes qualitez par les- 
quelles il estoit tel : sa prudence, labeur, vigilance, 
preuoyance, precautions, perseuerance, ordre, art de 
mesnager le temps, et de ae faire aymer et craindre, 
sa resolution, sa vigueur a ne rien relaseher, et ses 
admirables conseils sur les nouuellcs et promptes 
occurrences : plus, ces contrarietez d 'action en temps 
et lieu : craindre, oser, reculer, courre sus, prodiguer 
resserrer, et mesmes rauir on besoin est : cruaute, 
clemence, simulation, franchise. Si, dis-ie, apres 
luy auoir fait contemplcr toutes ces qualitez et ces 
actions oiiy mesmes en guerre, comme il est dit, 
mais hors l'apparat de Chef et hors la victoire, vous 
luy demandez quel homme c'est-la ; il vous don- 
nera s'il nient a poinct, pour vn des fuyars de la 
bataille de Pharsale : parce qu'il ne scait si e'est 
par telles parties qu'on se rend grand Capitaine : et 
que pour higer sur elles purement, d'vn qui le soit 
ou puis estre, il le faut estre soy-mesme, ou capable 
de le deuenir par instruction. Enquerez semblable- 
ment ce mesme vulgaire, ce qu'il luy semble de 
Platon, il vous rebattra Toreille des louanges d'vn 
celeste Philosophe : mais si vous laissez tomber en 
ses mains le Sympose ou 1'ApoIogie desnuez de ce 
haut nom de leur pere, il en fera des farces : et s'il 
entre en la boutique d'Apelles, il emportera bien 
son tableau, mais il n'achetera que le nom du 
Peintre. Ces considerations m'ont tousiours mise 
en doute de la valeur des esprits, que le credit 
populaire suiuoit de son mouuement, et sans au- 
thorite precedente des belle ames : authorite certes 
encore, meurie par diuers ages : i'entens, passee en 
vsage fixe, qui est l'vnique estoille du Pole, qui 
peut droitement guider les approbations populaires. 
Car le Peuple n'a garde de connoistre par luy-mesme, 
la valeur des esprits, manquant d'esprit : ny de 
mettre a prix, ou de suiure sainement en cela, vne 
approbation ou authorite, pour equitable qu'elle 
soit, qui pour estre nouuelle, reste, debatue : puis 
qu'il ne scauroit par ce mesme defaut d'esprit, con- 
noistre le poids des tenans et des assaillans en ce 
debat. Celuy qui gaigne multitude d'admirateurs 
parmy la commune, et de son iugement propre, ne 
peut pas estre grand : puis que pour auoir beaucoup 



de bons iuges, il faut auoir beaucoup de semblables, 
outre qu'il est vray, que la fortune et la vertu fauo- 
risent rarement vn mesme sujet. Le Peuple est 
vne foule d'aueugles ; quiconque se vante de son 
approbation, se vante de paroistre honneste homme 
a qui ne le void pas: adioutons, que e'est vne es- 
pece d'iniure d'estre loiie de ceux que vous voudriez 
pas ressemblcr. Qu'est-ce que le dire de la presse ? 
(si cette question n'est desia trop vuidee par les an- 
ciens) ce que nulle ame sage ne voudroit ny dire ny 
croire : qu'est-ce que In raison? le contrepoil de son 
opinion : et ie trouue la reigle de bien viure aussi 
certaine, a fnir Pexemple et le sens du siecle, qu'a 
suiure la Philosophie ou la Theologie. II ne faut 
entrer chez le Peuple spirituellement ou corporelle- 
ment, que pour auoir lepluisir d'en sortir: or Peuple 
et vulgaire s'estant iusques-la, qu'il est en vn Estat, 
sur tout en nostre saison, moms de personnes en- 
tierement non vuigaires, que de Princes, pour rares 
que les Princes y soient. Ie lairray toutefois a Se- 
necque, toucliant, ce me semble, cette corde de la 
neantise populaire, la charge de lire le reste mieux 
que moy. Xerxes contemplant ses dixsept cens mil 
hommes, s'escria de douleur, sur ce que dans cent 
ans il n^en resteroit vn seul en vie. II nous faudroit 
tous les iours faire vn cry bien diuers, sur pareille 
nombre •, de ce qu'il ne s'y trouneroit pas a 1'aduen- 
ture vn sage, ny qui pis est vn iuste. Tu deuines 
desia, Lecteur, qui ie veux rechercher les causes du 
froid recueil, que nostre vulgaire fit d'abord aux 
Essais : mais trouuees, ou non, laissons-la ses opi- 
nions, qui ne nous doiuent peut- estre pas engendrer 
plus de soucy, hors les suiets ausquels elles blessent 
nostre fortune, qu'elles engendrent d'honneur a leur 
maistre. Le Prouerbe est tres-vray ; que s'il faut 
souhaiter de la louange, e'est de ceux qui sont loiiable. 
Certes ie rends a ce propos vn sacrifice au bon- 
heur, qu'vne si fameuse et diyne main que celle de 
Justus Lipsius, ait ouuert par Escrit public lesportes 
de la loiiange aux Essais : et en ce que la fortune 
Pa choisi pour en parler le premier de cette part, 
elle a, ce me semble voulu luy deferer vne preroga- 
tiue de suffisanee en son siecle, et nous aduertir 
tous l'escouter comme nostre maistre. L'admiration 
dont ils me transsirent, lors qu'il me furent fortuite- 
ment mis en main au sortir de l'enfance, m'alloit 
faire reputer visionnaire : si qnelqu'vn pour me 
remparer centre vn tel reproche, ne m'eust descou- 
uert l'Eloge tres-sage, que ce Flamand en auoit ren- 
du depuis quelques annees a leur Autheur mon pere. 
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Leeteur, ayant a desirer de t'estre ngreable, ie me 
pare du beau titre de eette alliance, puisque ie n'ay 
point d'autre omement : et n'ay pas tort de ne 
vouloir appeller que du nom paternel, celuy duquel 
tout ce que ie puis auoir de boa en l'ame est issu. 
L' autre qui me mit au blonde, et que men desastre t 
m'arracha des Penfanee, tres-bon pcre, orne do 
vertus, et habile homme, aur.oit moins de ialousie 
de se voir vn second, qu'il n'auroit de gloire de 
s'en voir vn tel. 

Le don du inurement est la chose du Monde que 
les homines possedent de plus diuorse mesuro: le ( 
plus digne et auare que Dieu leur fns.se : lenr per- 
j feet ion ; Tons hiens ouy les essentiels, leur sont 
I inutiles, si cettuy-la ne les mesnage; et la vertu 
mesme tient sa forme de luy. Le seal iugement 
> esleue les humnins sur lew bestes. Socrates- sur eux, 
les Alices sur Socrates : et le seal iugement nous 
I met en droite possession de Dieu : eela s'appelle 
' Pignorer et Padorer en la foy. Pythagoras di>oit 
aussi. que la connoissance de Dieu ne pouuoit ostro 
1 en nous, que Pextreme effort de nostre imaginatino 
vers la perfection. Or vons plaist-il auoir l'eshat 
de voir esehauder plaisamment les f'roids e-timatours 
des Essais ? mettez leur iugement sur le troittoir a 
1'examen des Loire" aneiens. Ie no dis pas pour 
leur demander, si Plutarque ft Seneeqiie sont de 
grands Autheurs, car la reputation les drcse en ee 
point-la, mais pour scauoir do quelle part Ps le sont 
pins: si e'est en la faculte de iug*T. si e'ot en rile 
d'innonter et de produire, et comine eu\ que deui- 
seut de ces facultez les entendent mi eomprenneut : I 
qui frappe plus ferme que son companion en tel 
endroit: quelle a den selon leur matiere estre lenr 
eonduite et leur fin en eseriuant, quelle des tins 
d'escrire est la medicare en general : quelles de 
leurs pieces ils pourroient perdre auec moins d'iu- 
t crest : quelles ils deuroient conseruer auant toutes, 
et pourquoy. F;iites leur apres esplneher vne com- 
panion de Pvtilite de la doctrine de ees deux on 
de leurs semblahles, contre celle des autres Escri- 
uains : et finalement trier en raisnnnant sur les 
canoes, ceux de eette plautureuse bamle des Muses 
et Minerue, qu'i.s aymeroient mieiix ressembler et 
dissembler. Quieonque scaura pertinemment re- 
spondre de tout eela, ie luy donne loy de gouuer- 
ner, sceller et eaneeler ma ercance sur nostre Liure. 
Pour venir aux reproehes que ces personnes font 
aux Essais, ie ne les d;tignerois rabattre, a dessein 
de les mettre en grace auec elies, malades non cur- 
ables par les mains de la raison : toutefois Pen veux 
dire vn mot en consideration de quelques esprits, 
qui meritent bien qu'on emplo\'e vn aduertissement 
afin de les garder de chopper apres les ehoppeurs : 
si desormais le credit qu'vn Ouurage de telle excel- 
lence s'est acquis aupres de toutes les belles ames. 
par la force de la verite, ne nous releue de ee besoin : 
et sans doute la guerre qu'il a sontferte entre les 
cerueaux foibles, et la faueur qu'il a nettemeut 
gaignee entres les forts, out este aussi necessaire ap- 
pendanees de son merite I'vne que Pautre. Pre- 
mierement on l'accuse de quel que vsurpation du 
Latin, de la fabrique de nouueaux mots, ct d'em- 
ployer quelques phrases nonchalautes on Gasconnes. 
Ie responds, que ie leur donne gaigne, s'ils peuuent 
dire, pere, ny mere, frere, sreurs, bo ire, manger, dor- 
mir, veiller, aller, voir, sentir, ou'ir et toucher, ny 
tout le reste en somme des plus commons vocables 
qui torn bent en nostre vsage, sans parler Latin. 
Ouy, mais le besoin d'exprimer noe conceptions, dit 
quelqu'vn d'eux, nous a contraints a l'eniprunt de 



ceux-cv. Ma replique est, que le besoin de mon 
Pere tout de mesmes, Pa contraint de poster en 
ceux-la ses emprunts outre les tiens,. pour exprimer 
ses eoneeptions, qui soot outre les tiennes. Ie scay 
bien qu'on a tourne les plus nobles conceptions, et 
les plus excellens Liures en nostre langne, oil les 
traducteurs se sont par fois rendus plus superstitieux 
d'iunouer et puiser aux sources estrangeres : mais 
on doit considerer, que les Essais resserrent en vne 
Iigne, ee que ees traducteurs osent alonger en quatre: 
ioint que nous ne sommes peut-estre pas assez 
seauans, ny mov, ny ceux qui deuisent ainsi, pour 
sentir si ces traductions sont par tout aussi vigour- 
euses que leur texte. I'ayme a dire (JIadiateur, 
Pay me a dire. Escrimeur a entrance, aussi fait ce 
Liure : cependant qui m'astreindroit a quitter l*vn 
<les deux, ie retiendrois Gladiatenr : et si srav quel 
bruit on en menera : par tout en chose semblable, 
ie t'eroi.s de mesme. Tentens bien. qifil faut vser 
de bride aux innouations et aux emprunts : mais 
nVst-ce pas vne sottise de dire, que si I "on n'en de- 
fend ([tie Tabus, et qu'on reeonnoisse qu'auec la 
bride et la prudence il suit luisihle de les employer, 
on defendeaux Essais de Poser entreprendre comme 
incap. shies, le Roman de la Rose en ayant este iuge 
capable autrefois? veu mesmes <pie Ie langnge de 
son sieele, n'estoit presse non plus (jue les nostre, 
sinon de la soule necessite d'amondrnent : et qu' 
auant ee vieil Liure, on ne laissoit pas de parler et i 
d« i se faire entendre autant qu'on vouloit. Horace 
vrayement ne s'en tairoit pas. 

(> fpip Home a sontTi-rt de Plaute et <\e facile, 

L" |icut-rl!«* iiitcniirc a \';irie ou \"ir t 'ili* '.' 

Ne dny-M.* nnuT laiiu'ttc, ci/lunt mrs \rrs iianlis, 

Puis qu' Kunu' ft (ultin |'ti»ott*nt urncr jadis '.' 

Il sfincrr'iit de iteurs li? I'm nic <r !a 1'ru-e, 

PfnTans «le nouueaux noiiis ;i maiule tt maiute rlitise, 

Kt tonsujiirs a lx>ii drotct Its clu'iuins suit oiiut-rs, 

A longer par k-» tuinj)s phra.-.cs el niuts timers. 

A qui la force d 'esprit manque, comme a ceux du 
temps de ee Roman ; les vocables suffisans a s'ex- 
primer, ne manquent iamais : et suis en doute au 
eoutraire, qu'en eette large et profonde vberte de 
la langue (Jrccque, ils ne se trouuassent encore 
souuent manques et taris ehez Socrates et chez Aris- 
tote et Ptaton. On ne pent represeuter tpie les ima- 
ginations communes, par les mots communs : qui- 
conque a des eonecy>tions ou pen sees extraordinaire*?, 
doit ehercher des tcrmes inusitez a s'exprimer. 
| > T, ont-ils ])as aussi raison ie vous prie : qui pour 
huiet ou dixmots qui leur sembleront estrangers ou 
hardis, ou pour trois manieres de parler Gascon nes, 
et vingt.bisarres ou nonchalantes, et desreglees s'ils 
veulent, qu'ils espierout en eette piece si transeend- 
ante par tout, et mesmement au langage ; n'y 
trouueront a parler que pour mesdire ? Est-il de- 
fendu dappliquer quelques lustre sur vn beau 
visage, pour en releuer la blancheur ? Quand ie 
defend mon Pere des charges du dialecte, ie me 
mocque. Pardonnerions-nons a ces eorrecteurs, s'ils 
auoient forge cent dictions a leur poste, pourueu que 
ehaeune d'elles en signifiast deux ou trois ordinaires : 
et dictions qui per^assent vne matiere iu^qucs a la 
mouelle, tandisque les autres la frayent ou frappent 
simplement ? SMls nous representoient mille nou- 
uelles ]i lira ses tres-delicates, vines, basties et in- 
uentees d'vne forme inimitable ; qui dissent en demy 
signe, le snjet, le succez et la louange de quelque 
chose? mille metaphores esgalement admirables et 
inouyes, mille tres-propres applications de mots en- 
foncez et approfondis a diuers et nouueaux sens ? 
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(car Wila Pinnouation qu'ils nous repriment, et 
qu'ils craignent que les Essais fassent passer en ex- 
emple) et tout cela, dis-je, sang qu'vn Lecteur y put 
rien accuser que nouueaute, mais bien Franchise V 
Or a mesure que iardiner et prouigner a. propos vne 
langue, est vne plus belle enterprise, a mesure est- 
elle permettable a. moins de gens, ainsi que re- 
marque mon Pere. C'est a quelques ieunes discou- 
reurs du siecle, qu'il faudroit donner de l'argent pour 
ne s'en mesler plus, soit pour edifier on demolir : 
comme a. ce mauuais flusteur antique, qui prenoit 
simple loyer pour sonner, et double pour se taire. 
Ayant traite du langage ailleurs, i'y renuoye le Lec- 
teur: et la seule necessite de l'oecasion presente est 
cause que ie range icy ce dernier des Essais, il le 
faut transcrire : il n ennuye iamais le Lecteur que 
quand il cesse, et tout y est parfait, s'il n'auoit point 
de fin. Vn si glorieux langage, deuroit estre par 
edict assigne particulierement a proclamer les 
grandes vietoires, absoudre rinnocence, faire sonnei 
Ie commandement des Loix, planter la Religion aux 
coeurs des hommes, et a loiier Dieu. C est en verite 
1'vn des principaux cloux, qui fixeront la volubilite 
de nostre vulgaire Francois, continue iusques icy : 
son credit qui s'esleuera chaque iour, empesehant 
que de temps en temps on ne trouue suranne ce que 
nous disons auiourd'huy, paree qu'il preseruera de 
le dire : et le faisant iuger bon, d'autant qu'il sera 
sien. 

On proscrit apres non seulement pour impudique 
et dangereuse, mais pour ie ne scay quoy de nefas, 
vsons de ce terme, sa liberte d'anatomiser 1'Amour 
surquoy ie n'oserois respondre vn seul mot, ny con- 
sequemment sur plusieurs autres articles touelicz en 
cette Preface, apres les belles responses que luy- 
mesme y fait : n'estoit que nos hommes qui iugent 
toutes choses par opinion, gousteront a. l'aduenir 
mieux sa defense d'vne autre main, bien que pire, 
qu'ils ne feront de la sienne propre. Cela s'appel- 
lera prester ma foiblesse, a seruir de lustre a sa 
force : mais c'est tout vn, ie luy dois assez pour 
subir cet inconuenient. Est-il done raisonnable de 
condamner la theorique de PAmour pour coupable 
et diffamable, establissant sa pratique pour honneste, 
legitime et sacramentale par le Mariage ? Consen- 
tons neantmoins, s'il plaist a ces gens, qu'elle soit 
coulpable, et diffamable, il reste a, nier qu'elle soit 
impudique, pour celuy qui la traitte, ny pour son 
Lecteur: specialement traitee par vn personnage, 
qui demeslant cette fusee, comme correcteur et scru- 
tateur perpetuel des actions et des passions hu- 
maines, presche soigneusement la modestie et la 
bien-seance exemplaire aux Dames, et les dissuade 
de faire l'amour, ainsi que PAutheur dont il est 
question. Car outre que ce Liure prouue fort bien 
le maquerelage, que 1'art de la ceremonie et ses ex- 
ceptions prestent a Venus ; quels suffragans de chas- 
tete sont ceux-cy, ie vous prie, qui vont encherissant 
si haut la force et la grace des eftets de Cupidon, 
que de faire accroire a la ieunesse, qu'on n'en scau- 
roit pas simplement ouir deuiser sans peril et sans 
transport? s'ils le disent a des femmes, n'ont-elles 
pas raison de mettre leur abstinence en garde contre 
vn prescheur qui soustient, que c'est chose impos- 
sible, d'ouir seulement parler de la table sans rom- 
pre Bon ieusne ? Ie diray done, qu'a peine S. Paul 
eust-il refuse la langue ou 1 oreille au besoin, sur 
l'examen de PAmour, puis qu'il fonde sa vertu a 
sentir et supporter les aiguillons mesmes de cette 
passion en son corps : nam virtus in infirmitate per- 
ficitur. Et quoy, Socrates, qui se leuoit continent 



d'aupres ce bel et brilliant sujet, dont la Grece, a ce 
qu'on disoit, n'eust sceu porter deux ; faisoit-il alors 
moins acte de chastete, d'autant qu'il auoit oiiy, 
veu, dit et touche que ne faisoit Timon, se pour- 
menant seul tandis en vn desert ? Liuia, selon 
Popinion des Sages, parloit en Imperatrice et cap- 
able Dame, telle qu'on Pa reconnue, soustenant 
qu'aux yeux d'vne femme chaste, vn homme nud 
n'estoit non plus qu'vne image. Que si quelqu'vn 
croid neantmoins que cela vciiille dire, qu'elle leur 
eust conseille d'aller voir vn tel spectacle expres, ou 
de se leuer plus matin, pour lire toutes les folies des 
Poetes Grecs et Latins, il declare assez. sa beueue, 
Cette Princesse iugeoit, sans doute, qu'il faut que le 
monde bannisse du tout 1'Amour et sa mere au 
loin : ou que s'il les rcserue chez luy, c'est vne bas- 
telerie a, quiconque ce soit de faire le pudique, pour 
sequestrer des yeux, de la langue et des oreilles les 
images et les discours de la cabale de ce Dieu. Outre 
que les hommes et les femmes pour qui 1'Amour est 
banny; i'entens qui n'ont aucune part reelle ou 
presente en luy; sont forcez d'nduoucr, qu'ils y out 
part presomptiue, ou du moins acceptable, par le 
mariage : raison qui les doit diuertir de refuser au 
besoin Pceil, la langue ou l'oreille, a telles append- 
anees de ce mesme Dieu, cela s'appelle telles im- 
ages, et tels discours. Ie n'approuue pas pourtant 
les licences de ces Poetes-la, non plus que I 'allega- 
tion que mon Pere en fait par ibis, ny mesmes 
quelque emancipation de son creu ; tant pource 
qu'elles repugnent a mon goust, que d'autant que 
ie suis tousiours d'auis que chacun contienne autant 
qu'il peut ses faicts et ses paroles sous le ioug des 
formes et ceremonies communes : mais i'accuse en- 
cores plus que telles erreurs ceux qui les accusent 
outre leur mesure. La plus legitime consideration 
que les Dames puissent apporter au refus et fuite 
d'escouter ces choses, c'est de craindre qu'on ne les 
tente par leur moyen. JMais outre qu'nu contraire, 
ainsi que i'ay dit, la ceremonie est ministre de 
Venus, soit par son intention originaire, soit par 
accident; ces Dames doiuent auoir grand'honte de 
ne se sentir de bon or que iusques a la coupelle, et 
continentes, que parce qu'elles ne rencontrent rien 
qui hurte la continence. L'assaut est le labeur du 
comhattant, mais est aussi pere de sa victoire et 
de son triomphe, et toute vertu desire Pespreuue, 
comme tenant son essence mesme du contraste. Si 
n'entens-ie pas pourtant, que la chastete deust de- 
sirer ou souffrir PaRsaut, en plus amples tennes, que 
ceux dont il est question : c'est a dire vaguee gene- 
raux, et hors tout interest et dessein particulier qui 
put estre aposte pour la surprendre. Ce ne sont pas 
done les discours francs et speculatifs sur 1'Amour, 
qui sont dangereux ; ce sont les mols et delicats, 
les recits artistes et chatoiiill eux des passions amour- 
euses, et de leurs effets, qui si voyent aux Romans, 
aux Poeles, et en telles especes d'Escriuains : dan- 
gereux dis-je tousiours, mais que le seroient beau- 
coup moins, sans l'enchcrissement et le haut prix 
ou les loix de la ceremonie et leurs exceptions, ont 
esleue Cupidon et Venus. Toutesfois certes i'ay 
grand peur, que le genre humain ne puisse scauoir 
plus dangereusement quel Animal est PAmour, que 
quand personne ne luy dit. Ie crains, en somme, 
que si Pon conjoint en vn la ieunesse, Pinclination 
naturelle, les delices, vne gentillesse natale auec 
vne nourritute polie, animees d'abondant par Part 
et le succez des ceremonies alleguees ; on ne loge 
Cupidon a tel degre parmy ceux ou toutes ces choses 
se trouueroient ensemble, que pour beau que ces 
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Romans, et Poetes, et le grand Platon mesme le 
peussent, deserire, il ne reste profondement infe- 
rieur, a l'image que des gens de cette dangereuse 
trempe luy supposent : en vn mot, Ja plus friande 
peinture de I'Amour qu'on leur puisse tracer, ternit 
en leur imagination l'idce qu'ils eoncoiuent de 
luy naturellement. 

Pour quelque legere obscurite qu'on reprend aprea 
en,nos Essais, ie diray; que la matiere n'estant pas 
aussi bien pour les nouices, il leur a den suihre 
d'aceommoder le style a la portee des profez seule- 
ment : on ne peut traitter les grandes choses, selon 
1'intelligence des petites et basses ames: car la 
comprehension des hommes ne vn guerre outre leur 
inuention. Ce n'est pas icy Ie rudiment des appren- 
tifs, e'est l'Alcoran des maistres : Oeuure non a 
gouster ])ar vue attention superfieielle, mais a di- 
girer et ehilifier, auee vne application profonde : et 
de plus, par vn tres-bon cstomach ? encore est-ce 
d'auantage, vn des derniers bons Liures qu'on doit 
prendre com me il est le dernier qu'on doit quitter. 
Qu'est-ce diray-ie a ce propos, que Plutarque trou- 
ueroit plus a dire au bon-heur de son siecle, que Ie 
manquement de la naissance de ce Liure ? et que 
f'eroit plus volontiers Xenophon, s'il rctournoit. que 
de l'estudier auec nous? 11 se peut untin nommi-r 
la quintessence de la vraye Philosophic, le thro«ue 
iudicial de la raison. rhellebore de la folic, le hors 
de page des esprits, et la resurrection de la write 
morale et humaine ; e'est a dire la plus vtile et 
seule accessible: ie laisse toujour* a part celle (pie 
Dieu nous communi(jue par le don l'Kuangile, et 
de sa grace patera el 1 e. 

Ie voy qu'on le galoppe en suitte du reproche de 
foiblesse, sur la pen d'obligation qu'on pretend qu'il 
s'est donne. de traitter les matieres au long. Snr- 
quo\ r considerant s'ils auoient raison, ie n'ay seu 
trouuer aux. Opuscules de Plutarque, guore ou point 
du tout, de sujets traittez a ]>leine voile, outre le 
nombre qui s'en void aux Essais : Comme de 
1'Amitie, sur laquelle il a Tecontre ce que les autres 
semblent auoir seulement cherche iusqnes icy : de 
la Ncantise et vanite de Thomme en l'Apologie de 
Sebond, piece si pleine en son espece, que le sou- 
bait n'y peut qu'adiouster : de la Vertu : de PArt 
de conferer : le discours qu'il manie sur des Vers 
de Virgile: contre la Medicine: de l'institution 
des enfans: du Pedantisme : de la Solitude: Que 
le goust des biens et des maux depend en partie de 
l'opinion que nous en auons : du Repentir : de la 
Diuersion : de l'Experienee : de l'Exercitation : sur 
la Simplicite des discours de Socrates au Traitte de 
la Physionomie : le poinct des Fins de Thomme 
qu'il agite si pleinement en diucrs lieux : comme 
aussi celuy de TErreur des opinions vulgaires, ac- 
compagne de leur correction : sa Peinture : le tres- 
difticile Examen du poids et merite de tant de di- 
uerses actions des bommes et l'Anatomie parfaite 
de leurs passions et mouuemens interieurs : sur 
lesquelles actions, passions et mouuemens interi- 
eurs des hommes, ie ne scay si iamais autre Autheur 
dit ny considera ce qu'il adit et considere, Somme, 
faisant exception des choses qu'il a traittees ample- 
ment, ie les trouue en tel nombre, qu'elles oceupent 
presque la masse complete de l'ouurage. Mais a. 
bon escient quand il n'auroit approfondy qu'vn de 
ces articles de la sorte, qu'ils le sont, luy pourroit- 
on imputer que sa foiblesse Pempeschast d'en faire 
autant des autres ? ou si bien Hercules n'auoit battu 
qu'vn homme, seroit-il peu vaillant, pourueu que 
celuy-la fust Anthee ou Gerion ? La cause qui fait 



sembler que cet Autheur comprenne moins de ma- 
tieres pleines que les autres; e'est que, parce qu'il 
resserre en vn volume toutes les matieres de la Phi- 
losophic Morale, il est force qu 'outre les pleines et 
combles il cntasse de surcroist, infhiies manques ou 
courtes, plus que ces autres-la ne font : lesquelles 
a 1'aduis de ces repreneurs excluent les pleines et 
combles, ou font qu'elles ne doiuent pas estre con- 
siderees : outre la bestise de ces gens, de manquer 
maintefois de reconnoistre la suitte par laquelle il 
continue' 1 et accomplit les matieres arin d'y apporter 
ce comble, a trailers de quelque gaillardise d'inter- 
mede ou son style est porte. Mais qifest-ce que 
de traitter les matieres tout du long ? il n'est rien. 
dit-il, dont il voye le tout: et moins Ie voyent 
ceux qui luy promvttent de Tescrire. Quicouque 
nYspuise vn theme sans laisser que dire apres soy, 
ne le traitte pas tout du long . toutefois ie ne voy 
point que Platon, escriuant de Lysis, ait soustrait 
le moyen a *on disciple Aristote, a Ciceron, a Plu- 
tarque, a Lueien, et fraischement aux Essais, de 
nous entretenir de 1'Amitie : ny que luy-mesme 
par sa Republique, pour entiere et plantureuse que 
nos accusateurs la reconnoissent ait empesehe de 
composer cent autres Republiques : ainsi du reste. 
Voila doncques, que manier a leur mode vn poinct 
tout enticr. ce n'est autre chose, (pie le laisser a 
manier tout entier encores comme vne source in- 
I'puisable, a cent autres Escriuains qui viendront 
aprt-s. Cine si eorrigeans leur plaidoyer, ils distnt; 
qu'on le doit an moins manier amplcment ; ie leur 
con sens, que cctte amplitude soit quelque chose ; 
mais non pas de tel poids, qn'elle ne se puibse 
trouuer en vn ouurage indigne de recommendation: 
tant sVn faut que son manquement, neeorde qu'il 
fust en nostre Liure put stestrir par coherence, la 
transcendante sagesse de ses concej)tions. Ie leur 
demande s'ils n'aymeroient pas autant auoir escrit 
ce seul mot d'Aristote ; Que l'amitie est vne ame 
en deux corps, que tout le Toxari?, bien quo ce soil 
vn bon Escrit, voire le Ladius peut-t stre, qui vaul 
encores pins ? Enqnerez Platon, s'il n'ayme au 
Sympose TOraison d'Agathon, que parce que celle 
d'Aristophanes l'accompamie, estendant l'Oeuure : 
mais aduisez que deuient Platon en ses plus amp Ice 
et longs Oimrages niesmep, si e'est le plus, et non 
Ie mieux dire, qu'on cherche ? Or si e'est Ie poidt 
des conceptions qui fait valoir vn Ouurage, autant 
le fait-il en celles de diuers obiets ramassez en- 
semble, que d'vn seul, oiiy plus a mon aduis: dc 
ce qu'outre que 1'on void par cette diuersite, que 
l'esprit qui parle est plus vniuersel, il paroist aussi 
qu'il est plus grand : puis qu'il a pii frapper dc 
bons coups, si bons coups y a, sans se donner Tad 
uantage de s'ouurir si a plein qu'il feroit. s'il pre 
noit loisir de s'acharner sur vne matiere : en la- 
quelle d'abondant vn trait enfante l'autre, lors 
qu'on vient a la filer de long, relayant et secondant 
l'ouurier. Celuy qui prend six fueilles de papier 
pour escrire vn Traite de la Medecine, ie ne me 
soucie gueres s'il n'en occupe que deux sur ce 
texte, pourueu qu'il me rechausse les quatre autres 
feuilles, de quelque aussi riche couleur : qui perd 
morceau pour morceau, ne perd rien. Et me rap- 
porte bien au Lectcur, scauoir, si la couleur dont 
les Essais luy rechaussent les Chapitre des Poiteux, 
des Choses, de la Physionomie, de la Vanite, sans 
aller plus loin •, se doit contenter d'estre simple- 
ment appellee aussi riche que celle qu'on luy pro- 
mettoit par la tiltre. Puis qu'estans hommes on 
ne nous peut faire voir vne chose pleinement et 
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parfaitement ; il faut que les Autheurs s'efforcent 
a mettre ordre que nous les voyons toutes ou plu- 
sieurs, le moins hn parfaitement qu'ils se puisse. 
Ainsi quand mes parties auroient prouu6, que ce 
Liure ne traite rien amplement, qu'ils choisissent 
a leur poste autant de sujets qu'il en comprend, 
pour nous donner sur chacun a son exemple, vn 
des meilleurs mots qui s'y puissent dire : et lors 
i'ay rccouure maistre en eux, auec pareille ioye 
qu'vn autre le trouua jadis en Socrates : quand 
apres l'auoir oiiy haranguer, il quitta ses disciples, 
arm d'estre disciple luy-mesme. II n'est point de 
diseours ny trop longs ny trop briefs, ny diuagans 
indeuement, pour toucher vne de leurs autrcs cen- 
sures, si l'on ne perd temps a les lire. 

Dauantagc, ie viens de rencontrer deux ou trois 
nouuelles obiections coutre mon pere en Baudius : 
autlieur que ie respecte ailleurs, et par son esprit, 
et par obligation, m'ayant du fond de la Holande 
honore de ses Eloges. II le dement, de publier 
pour foible sa memoire, qui paroist vigoureuse, a 
son aduis, par les authoritez, les allegations, et les 
exemples des Essais. II se trompe: car mon mesme 
pere eseriuant sans aucune prouision de ces clioses, 
il lisoit aux interualles de sa composition les des- 
couurant de hazard ca et la dans les Liures : ct 
puis assortissoit chaque piece, en sa place. Bau- 
dius l'argue aussi de vanite, de ce qu'il eserit, que 
ce defaut de memoire le portoit a ne pouuoir re- 
tenir le nom de ses gens, que par celuy de leur 
nation : semblant a cet autlieur, que cela doit pre- 
supposer vn nonibre infiny de domestiques. Qu'elle 
conclusion ? Nostre dame ! veu que le nostre ne 
parle nullement qu'ils fussent en quantite : et veu 
qu'il ne peut non-plus esperer, de faire par ce re- 
cit imaginaire le nombre grand : puis que s'il cust 
este tel, il estoit aussi facile d'en oublier les na- 
tions, ou les prouinces, que les noms propres. Cet 
objet est assez rabattu par vn seul mot : e'est qu'en 
tout son liure, il ne s'attribue pas seulement 
secretaire ny maistre d'hostel, et n'appelle pas 
gouuernante, la femme dont il parle, qui seruoit 
l'enfance de sa iille : l'vn et l'autre de ces titres 
neantmoins, estans en nostre siecle si commun 
parmy les domestiques des maisons mediocrement 
qualifiee, et moindres que la sienne. Qui plus est, 
Baudius pretend, que bien qu'il triomphe en meta- 
phores, il s'y laisse par fois emposter de licence a 
l'exemple, dit-il, des grand orateurs. Ie ne voy 
point ces licences: ilen deuoit remarqucr quelques- 
vnes, a faute dequoy son propre silence luy sert de 
response. II le querelle apres d'estimer la science 
indigne de sa noblesse, pource qu'il presche en 
diuers lieux son ignorance. Cette atteinte est en- 
cores autant indirecte : car parmy ses defauts il 
est force d'aduoiier cettuy-la, puis qu'il est verit- 
able, d'ignorer certaines et plusieurs clioses : ayant 
promis sa peinture complete et iuste. S'il honore 
la science ou non, au partir de la, nous le pouuons 
comprendre de cette parole, qu'il prononce autre- 
part ; que ceux qui la dedaignent monstrent assez 
leur bestise : et dit au chapitre, De l'art de con- 
ferer ; que le sc,auoir en son vray et droict vsage 
est le plus noble et le plus puissant acquest des 
hommes. Baudius en toutes ces censures, se deuoit 
souuenir d'vn mot de Sertorius, ce me semble, ayant 
battu son ieune ennemy, qui ne se deffioit etne s'ar- 
moit que d'vn coste ; qu'vn sufhsant capitaine doit 
autant regarder derriere luy, que deuant: ce que si 
Baudius eust fait, il auroit trouue en vn passage le 
correctif de l'autre ; quand le besoin l'eust requis. 



Au surplus, ceux qui pretendent calomnier la 
piete de nostre autlieur, pour auoir si meritoire- 
ment inscrit vn heretique au roolle des excellens 
poetes de ce temps, ou sur quelqu'autre punctille 
de pareil air ; me ictteroient volontiers en soupcon, 
qu'ils essayassent a nous faire croire, qu'ils out des 
compagnons en la desbauche de la leur. Tout 
ainsi qui iamais homme ne voulut plus de mal aux 
illegitimes et querelleuses religions, que celuy dont 
est question ; de mesme par consequent, il fust 
partysan formel de ce qui regardoit respect de la 
vraye : et la touche de celle-cy, e'estoit pour luy, 
commc les essais le publient, et pour moy sa crea- 
ture, la saincte loy de nos peres, leur tradition ct 
leur authorite. Qui pourroit aussi supporter ces 
nouueaux tirans du siecle, ces escheleurs de ciel; 
qui pensent arriuer a connoistre Dieu par leurs 
moy ens, et circonscrire luy, ses oeuures et leur 
creance aux limites de leur perquisition et de leur 
raison ; ne voulans rien receuoir pour vray, s'il ne 
leur semble vray-semblable ? Ou toutes clioses sout 
plus immenses et plus incroyable, la sont Dieu et 
ses faicts plus certainement : Trismegiste a coste 
de ce propos, appellant la Deite, eerele dont le 
centre est par tout, et le circonference nulle part. 
Quant a Baudius qui touche aussi cette corde, il 
nous deuoit marquer en quoy consistoient ces pas- 
sages centre la mesme religion, qu'il dit meriter 
la liture en nos Essais : ou se resoudre a soufliir 
luy-mesme, vne liture, de celuy par lequel il accuse 
en eux ce defaut. Mais il est bien vray, que ce 
liure estant ennemy profez des sectes nouuelles, 
plus Baudius huguenot 1' accuse en Particle de la 
Religion, et plus il magnifie son triomphe, et le 
declare loiiable en ce poinct-la. Sur ce lieu prin- 
cipalement, faut-il escouter nostre Liure d'aguet : 
et se garder de broncher en quelque inique inter- 
pretation de ses intentions, par sa libre, brefue et 
brusque fafon de s'exprimer. M'amuseray-ie a 
particuliariser quelques regies, pour se gouuerner 
en cette lecture : il faut dire en vn mot ; ne t'en 
mesle pas, ou sois sage. Aucuns liures ne sont 
sages, pour ceux qui ne sont point assez sages pour 
eux : En effect ie n'ay iamais veu personne 1'at- 
taquer, soit du coste de la religion ou d'autre, qui 
n 'ait rabattu son atteinte de luy-mesme ; faisant 
voir sur le champ, qu'il luy imposoit, ou qu'il ne 
Tentendoit pas. 

Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata Ubelli. Ce 
que ie ne dis nullement pour Baudius, lequel 
comme i'ay remarque, n'a choque ce lieu que par 
interest et passion. Ie rends graces a Dieu, que 
parmy la confusion des creances effrenees qui tra- 
uersent et tempestent aujourd'huy son Eglise, il 
luy ait pleu de l'estayer d'vn si puissant pillier hu- 
main. La foy des simples ayant a desirer d'estre 
fortih'ee mondainement contre tels assauts, ainsi 
qu'elle l'estoit spirituellement par cette laueur di- 
uine, qui luy est acquise auant les sieeles ; la bonne 
fortune luy fit vn present tres-propre a ce besom, 
de luy produire vne ame de si haute suffisance, qui 
la verifiast par son approbation. En effect, si la 
Religion Catholique, a la naissance de ce person- 
nage, eust sceu combien il deuoit estre excellent, 
quelle apprehension eust este la sienne de l'auoir 
pour aduersaire ? Certes il a rendu vraye sa pro- 
position, que des plus habilcs et des plus simples 
ames, se faisoient les bien-croyans ; comme aussi 
la mienne, que de ces deux extremitcz se faisoient 
les gens de biens. Car ie tiens le party de ceux 
que iugent que le vice procede de sottise, et conse- 
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quemment. que plus on approche de la haute sufti- 
sance, plus on s'esloigne de luy : proposition que 
io me stiis peut-estre ellbrce tie premier en autre 
lieu. (Quelle teste bien faite, ne tirroit a Platon 
sa bouree et son secret, ayant seulemelit leu ses 
oeuures ? Par cette consideration, ie mVsprisay 
In reproehe d'extrauagance dont on me chargcoit, 
al'Us que ihonorois et ehrvissois si fort ret esprit 
sur la simple lecture des l-^uis; qn'auant Paunir 
n v pratique, ny veu, i'estois aussi eordialemeiit sa 
tille qui: depuis. Ie me reproselitois, que 'out.- 
bien-voillanee estoit mal fondee, si rile ue IVst at 
sur la suilisance et la vertu de son ohjet. ct que mm 
seulement la suflisanee dc I'ouurier paroissoit en 
ees esrrits la, niais y paroissoit en appareil si haut. 
que le vice ue pouuuit loger ehez luy. ny 1 i venu 
luy nriuquer : et que par consequent, mil ue de- 
limit diilcrer a luy deparlir eetle b;.u-\ eillanee. 
bisques a Pentreueui; ; si ec nYsinit quelqirvu 
auquel il faschast tie eonfrsser, que sa raisoii eu.4 
plus de credit a luy uoiier vue alliance, que les 
yeux ; et lasehast (Paduoiirr eonsrqurmment en- 
cores, qu'il pust rien fairc de bieii, s'il les auoit 
baudez. Pour engendrer Pamour, intelligence cor- 
porelh; et spirituelle. la presence et la veue sunt 
autant requires que le discours : niais la bieu-vril- 
I nice on auiitie, eomme estaus vue intelligence 
1'Mite spiiitui lie, doit genner spirituelleiueiit par le 
])iir discours el la cenimissauec : bien qu'elle se 
puisse enrieliir de presence, par la eonm rsation 
assistee et eoiif'ortce ties ollices qui la peiiueut 
suiure. 

Keuenons ecpendant, ■pour dire, que la plus <xo- 
nerale censure qu'on fasse sur nostre liure, e'esi 
quo son authenr .s'y depeiut. (Juny le vuL r aire le 
blasme, d'anoir parle de soy-mesme, et ue lone pas 
de n'auoir rien fait qu'il n'ait o<e dire en public, 
uv de la plus meritoire verile de toutes. colic qu'on 
dit de soy pleinement et sincerement ? Ilu'adjonsir 
pas aussi, que ceux qui le rabroiient le plus aspre- 
ment de nous auoir donne sa peinture. osent encore 
moins tju'ils no veulent en fa ire ainsi de la leur : 
et que mil no prut auoir bonne grace a Paceuser 
de prodnire sa vie nue aux yeux du monde. saut" 
eeluy-Ia, qui perd de la gloire a s'abstenir d'en (aire 
autant. II est aduis an pcuple qu'il seruit bien 
loisible, d'exposer an iour quelques actions pub- 
liqucs, suiuant Cesar et Xenophou, niais non pas 
les prince. Veritablement, outre quo ees deux-la 
declareut aussi force memies actions de leur vie, 
comnie de nostre ace, Messieurs de Moiiluc ct de 
None raeontent iusques a burs sondes; le peuple 
n'entend pas que valeiit. ny les privees, ny les pub- 
lieques. ny quo public mesme n'est fait qui 1 pour le 
partieulier. Mon Fere a pense ne te pouuoir rien 
micux npprendre, que Pvsage dc toy-mesme ; ct te 
Penseigne tantost par raisons, tantost paresprcuue; 
si sa peinture est vieieuse on fausse, plains-toy de 
luy : si elle est bonne ct vraye, romeroic-le, de 
n'auoir pas vonlu refuser a ta discipline le poinet 
plus instruotif de tons, e'est Pexemplo. 'l'u prentls. 
an reste, singulier plaisir, qu'on te fasse voir, ou 
qn'on te fasse toy-mesme vn chef d'armees et 
d'estat : il fant estre honneste bomme auant que 
d'estre l'vn ny l'autre parfaitcnicnt ; nos Kssais te 
donnent, aux exemples de leur ouurier, tablature 
de particuliere eflicace pour deuenir tel : oiiy ccrtes, 
il est rcquis de passer par leur escole, pour osm-il- 
ler tcs faeultez a. la capacite dc monter en ees deux 
grades, qnnnd besoin seroit. Prcecrpta docent, e.r- 
tmpla mouent. II est bien vray, que le commun 



estime la science dc viurc, e'est a dire de se rendrc 
honneste homme et sage, si facile, qu'il croid que 
e'est chose superfine de Pensoigner : car niesmes, 
ainsi que Plutarque remarque, il sent bien que les 
eiifans nc srauroient danct r, ny piquer cheuaux, 
ny tram her a table, ny saliier encore, qui nc le leur 
appreud : niais qu.iut li Tart de viurc, eet animal a 
plumurs testes ne l'y tr'-una iamais a dire. 11 s'a- 
busc fort : il est beaueoup plus aise de vaiuere que 
de ^ inri\ et plus triomplians que de saires : dont il 
arriue. (pie mon pert. 1 imagine bien Socrates en la 
place d' Alexandre. Alexandre en ei lie de Soeratcs, 
il ne pent. I-es cxempbs de ce pcrsonna^c te 
seniblcnt-ils bons : remereie la forlune qu'ils suieut 
tombt z deuaut tcs yeux : te semblent-ils manuals? 
ne eraius ]>as aussi que beaueoup de gens soient 
pour les suiure. Our, niais apres tout, on n'a pas 
aeeoustume de se depeiudre soy-mesme ; voila le 
Liref. N'est-ee pas vn grand cas, de la tyrannic de 
la eoustume sur le Mil^airc? on n'est tile pas im- 
p'rtune en eet endroit Mir tons; de le reduire a ne 
s'empierir iamais de ce qui se doit laire, mais dc 
ro qui se fait V Vuliraire pre>t a eoinmeitrc toute 
Ailenie par bi. n-seauce, si ses voisms eontinueiit 
vn temps di la onimettre : reiioneant a fane tout 
bien, voir a soy-mesme, si eomme leur multc ils ne 
l'y traisueut par exemplc : et ]irest dauautaire ii 
iustilier tons maux que les puissans s'aduiseiont de 
luy fa ire soiitlVir ; poTirueu que par ia suitte d'vne 
annee. ees exeez oceupent tpud([ue mine d'vsage. 
La eoustume luy met-elle l'liMmme en honueur? il 
n'adore j>lus les Uieux niomes tjue sous sa forme. 
An reste ie ne conseus mai ]dus an sous-reproche 
(jifoii fait a nostre authenr, de ee qu'il rapporte 
en cetto situme peinture, bisques aux moindres 
particulariti z de ses lnouirs ; ct la iuL r e autant in- 
struct iue par ees puiietilles que ]»ar les traicts plus 
s.demuels; tant a cause que les grands etlbrts 
dependent ordinairement des petites actions, (pie 
d'autant aussi que la vie mesme n'est qu'vne con- 
texture de pnuetilles ct niaiseries. (Jb>eruez pour 
vue des preuues de ma these, sur quelles matieres 
le propre conseil des roys prend de trois ibis l'vne 
ses mreurs deliberations. Les autres eseriuains 
out eu tort, de ne s'nrrester pas a nous iustruire en 
(\os actions pour petites qu'elles fussent, ou plu- 
sieurs pouuoient faillir. et qm 1 mil ne pouuoit eui- 
ter : ct n'est aucune chose meslee dans les inurests 
de riiomme, qui soit petite ou legerc de poids : 
elle pese assez si die touehe. 11 a eertaincment eu 
raisou d'euseigner connue il se portoit en l'anionr, 
an deuis. a la table, et a la garderobe encore : 
puis que tant de ecus se sotit perdus, ou fort in- 
eommodcz, pour ne scauoir pas se gouuerner en 
cos choses la. 

Qindqu'vii le bipide d'inuectiues en partieulier, 
de ce qu'il declare ses orreurs et ses fautes en cette 
description de sov-mesme. Yrayement e'est vne 
chose nioiistrueuse ! eomme le monde est com- 
pose, nul de ses compagnons nc l'estime pire, pour 
estre defaillant de cette part qui le dit estre : ou 
plutost. chacun d'eux auroit a plaisir qu'on creust 
qu'il seroit semblable, si mesme il n'en estoit rien; 
mais il Pestiment pire, de ne s'estre feint autre : ct 
se presument fort honnestes gens <^t bii-n exem- 
plaires. parce qu'ils se gardent d'auoiier leurs veri- 
tez. llcureux les trouuay-ie ccrtes, qui pour se 
rendre vcrtneux, n'ont qu'a denier leur vice. Mais 
quand ses fautes ct preuarications seroient plus 
odicuscs, scroit-il pourtant blasmable de les con- 
fessor ? veu niesmes qu'il les confesse sans impu- 
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dence, et auec reconnoissance d'auoir tort. Dieu 
reduit toutes les loix a ce mot: Ayme-moy sur 
toutes choses, et ton prochain comme toy-mesme : 
et nous voyons que de mille outrages que nous fai- 
sous a nostre prochain, nous ne luy en ferions pas 
quatre, si nous n'cstions deguisez : parle deguise- 
ment font leur coup, les larrons. les empoisonneurs, 
assassins, liureurs de villes, brigands, tyrans en 
herbe, faux contracteurs, faux amis, faux luges, et 
qui non ? En somme leuez le masque d'entre nous, 
vous en extirpez presque du tout rofFence sur au- 
truy : l'uniuers est au cahne : car les homines 
seroient bons par tout, si par tout on les voyoit. 
Aussi s<;auons-nous qu'il n'est rien, que Iesus- 
Christ reproche si griefuemeut aux Pharisiens que 
Phypocrisie : et notez aux Pharisiens, ausqnels il 
auoit lors pourtaut a reprochor le complot de sa 
mort. Dont il arriuc que Dauid n'escrit pas plus 
de loiianges a son Seigneur, que de publiques con- 
fessions de ses delicts : et Sainct Augustiii ny S. Ie- 
rosme ne se sent pas oubliez aux niesmes confes- 
sions. Outre plus, la Iustice ne tire son cfFet que 
de la decouuerte des crimes : donnant la gehenne 
aussi, pour y contraindre les hommes : ct 1' liglise 
parfait sa confession auriculaire, par la generale et 
publique. Cliacun au reste se doit constituer luge 
sur soy-mesme : comme tel, mon Pere declare et 
foiiette ses vices, non en priue seulement, mais en 
public : puis que le preuost ne se contente pas de 
pnnir son coupeur de bource, si ce n'est en pleines 
hales : afin que le chastisement de celuy que plu- 
sieurs peuuent ressembler, aduertisse plusieurs de 
ne luy ressembler pas. Nos correcteurs disent; 
qu'il y a de l'efl'ronterie a prcscher ses imperfections 
et ses tares : noble information, qui veut guarantir 
l'ordure du faiet par la pudeur de la negation ! re- 
formation que le pins meschant ayme le mieux, et 
soustient le plus entre les bourreaux et les tour- 
mens ! Or apres tout, celuy vers qui la pudeur n'a 
point eu la force de le pouuoir garder d'estre ingrat, 
lasche ou traistre ; s'il le cele on clonic, ce n'est pas 
la pudeur qui pent desormais auoir la force de le 
luy faire denier: c'estquelqu'autre respect. Grande 
faueur au criminel, que ce luy soit vertu de voiler 
ou dementir la verite. Ceux qui craignent, que qui 
nous permettroit de publier uos vices, nous leueroit 
le frein de la vergogne, se trompent : il est plus de 
personnes qui feroient banqueroute a la paillardise, 
s'ils estoient contraints de dire tout ce qu'ils font ; 
qu'ils n'en est qui osassentcontinuer d'estre larrons, 
meurtriers et traistres, estans necessitez de se de- 
clarer tels. Sans doute vne telle coustume scauroit 
arracher seule a dix millions d'hommes, des crimes 
que l'apprehension de la corde ne leur arrache pas. 
Puis comme dit nostre penitent : II faut voir son 
vice, et l'estudier pour le redire : ceux qui le celent 
a autruy, le celent ordinairement a. eux-mesines : 
ils ne le tiennent pas pour assez couuert, s'ils le 
voyent : et les maux de Paine s'obscurcissent en 
leur force, le plus malade les sent le moins : d'au- 
tant que Pame perd le sentiment, perdant la sante, 
au contraire du corps. Yoila pourquoy il les faut 
souuentefois remanier au iour : les ouurant et les 
euentrant du fond de nos cntrailles, d'vne main im- 
piteuse. Ce sont ses mots enuiron. Or de la me- 
connoissance de nos vices et de nos taches vient, 
outre l'empirement, le defaut de satisfaction vers 
Dieu, comme de la plus ample connoissance, vient 
la satisfaction plus ample. Ioint que pour nous 
apprendre a hayr la crasse, qui nous difforme le 
visage de la conscience, il sert de luy presenter a 



toute heure son miroiier ; obtenez qu'elle trauaille 
a. se contempler en cet estat, comme elle fait en 
s'estudiant pour se decrire, vous la portez a Pauoir 
en horreur. Mais laissons ce propos, aussi bien ne 
scaurions-nous dire que se sornettes sur ce sujet, 
apres les excellentes choses que nostre antheur dit 
luy-mesme, aux Chapitres qui s'appellent, Sur des 
Vers de Virgile, et de PExercitation. II est bien 
vray qu'en saison telle que la nostre, ou les choses 
plus excellentes ont moins de credit, il faut que 
les sornettes en esperent. 

Quant a quelques gros bonnets, qui le preten- 
doient taxer d'ignorance, ils montrent assez qu'ils 
veulent deuiser, et nous contenterons de les escouter 
pour toute reponse. Non seulement pour les respect 
des discours et considerations que cet Escriuain 
apporte sur P ignorance et sur la science, si riches 
et sublimes, qu'on reconnoist assez, qu'il ne pent 
cstre ignorant qu'ou, et quand il luy plaist: et qut- 
conque connoist Pignorance, et n'est ignorant qu'a 
sa mode et a. son mot, surpasse la science que 
d'autant qu'il public aussi ; que celuy qui le sur- 
prendra en ce vice, ne fera rien centre luy, voire 
mesmes que Pignorance est sa maistressc forme ; 
adjoutons qu'encores ces gens ne la connoissent-ils 
en son ouurage, que par la profession qu'il fait 
d'estre sou partysan. Nul ne doit auoir honte d'ig- 
norer, s'il n'ignore les choses nccessaires a I'homme 
en general, ou a luy en particulier par sa condition, 
ou celles qu'il veut qu'on croye qu'il seiche. Or 
non seulement nostre Autheur n'est blessc d'au- 
cune de ces trois ignorances ; mais toutes les fois 
qu'il parle de quelque science que ce soit, parhmt 
presque de toutes par occasion, s'il n'en parle fort 
ainplement, au moins ne s'y differre-t'ii iamais, 
nonobstant sa profession d'ignorance. A quel prix 
ie vous supplie se tailleroit la science, telle que ces 
Messieurs mesmes la puissent figurer et allonger sa 
portee ; si Pignorance de cettuy-cy se taille au prix 
de PApologie de Sebonde, et du Chapitre de la 
Medceine, pour ne toucher que ces deux pieces 
seules de sonliure? et notamment considerables, 
en cette occasion de monstrer, en cas que besoin 
fust, s'il est scauant, ou s'il ne Pest pas ; veu qu' 
dies sont hors de son principal gibier en la plus- 
I part de leur estendue, et presque vniuerselles en ce 
qu'on appelle vulgairement science et doctrine. 
Quel precieux ignorant, au surplus, qui coneoit si 
pompeusement Pignorance que cettuy-cy? ignorant 
qui se connoist, qui se proclamc, et qui reconnu 
pour tel, que par ou il luy plaist qu'on le rccon- 
noisse ? quel precieux ignorant, qui fait voir ou 
bou luy semble, que s'il n'a appris les sciences, 
e'est qu'il a seuty qu'il pouuoit enseigner les meil- 
letires sans les apprendre ? ignorant enfin, qui 
seait choisir aux mesmes sciences ce qui luy fait 
besoin ; taxer a iuste prix la part qu'il en eslit, et 
celle qu'il en rebutte, et nous montrer le droict 
\i&ge de cette-la. Certes les sciences sont de si 
facile acquisition et distribution, qu'eux mesmes 
qui parlent, et deux mille autres dans Paris, fe- 
roient en trois ans dix mille docteurs en toutes les 
parties de la doctrine, qui peuuent a leur compte 
mesme defaillir a ce personnage ; langue Grecque, 
Grammaire, Physique, Metaphysique, Mathetna- 
tique : mais ie leur donue quinze, s'ils peuuent, 
s'amissans tous ensemble, forger en Pespace entiere 
de leur vie, ie ne dy pas vn pareil esprit et iuge- 
ment ; ouy bien seulement, vn esprit qui ait aussi 
bonne grace a tympaniser la science, que cettuy- 
cy Pignorance. Qui peut trouuer telles sciences 
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de College, ou communes, a dire, en cette hautesse 
d'entendcment et de iugement, au cas mesmes qu' 
ellca luy manquassent du tout ; sinon celuy qui 
ne sc,ait que valent reiitcndemcnt ny le iugement 
en autruy, pource qu'il ne les possede pas ? Si la 
science outre plus, so vante d'cnrichir la sulhsance, 
la sulh'sance se vante aussi d'auoir engendre la 
science : ct le scauant ne porte pas son talent par 
tout, ce que le suilisant fait : ny la science ne con- 
trolle iamais la sulhsance : si faitbien la suflisanee, 
la science : et l'instruit des niesures de sa force 
et de sa foiblesse, non au reuers. De plus, reflet 
de eelle-la s'exprime sonuent a limiter, par fois a 
recuser de tout celle-cy : dont nostre Sage escrit ; 
que le suffisant est suftisant a ignorer mesmes. Or 
i'appelle Sciences de College, ou communes, ces 
disciplines que ie viens de nommer, et toutes cellcs 
en vn mot (pit sunt hors la discipline de l'homme 
et de la vie : e'est a dire hors la Morale, consist ant 
on la faeiilte d'agir, raisonuer et iuger droitement : 
doctrine pour laquelle assister et seruir apres tout, 
les autres doctrines sont forgces, ou elles le sunt 
auec mil ou peu de fruict. Partant quiconquo la 
tient en haut degre, conime faisoit ce mesme pcr- 
sonnage, pent oublier ou negliger toutcs les autres, 
quand il luy plaira : qui s'appellent purs amuse- 
mens scholastiques eu ceux qui ignorent celle-ey: 
et simples ornemens et adininicules en eeux qui la 
scauent. Aleibiades trouuant vn ionr Pericles eni- 
pesche a dresser les comptes do son administration 
pour les rendre au peuple, iugea qu'il se deuoit 
plutost oecuper a chercher le niovfii de nVn rendre 
point. Et combien done a plus dignement tail, que 
d'aequerir les sciences vulgaires dont il est ques- 
tion, celuy qui a releue son esprit a tel degre de 
hauteur par vne autre seule bien ehoisie, en luy 
dediant tout ce suin que le eonunun des se/iuans 
dissipe entre-elle et cette quantite de ses com- 
pagnes ; que le manqnemeiit de eelles-la ne luy 
peut apporter aucniie imperfection ou perte, ny 
1'assistanee aucun lustre, qu'il ne puisse pertinem- 
ment negliger ? et qui seait eomprendre, et faire 
comprendre en suite a tout homme sage, que cette 
abstinence ou negligence est bien fonde'e ? Ceux 
qui apprennent ces doctrines-la s'egalent a elles : 
celuy qui fait ce trait de les negliger a telle condi- 
tion d'auantage, s'esleue par dessus elles : et So- 
crates, Monarque de la sagesse et du genre humain, 
eleut par son partage cette espece de sapience, sca- 
uante aux mccurs, et par tout aillieurs ignorante, et 
s'y burna toute sa vie. Pour le regard de quelques- 
vns, qui veulent estendre les cilets de cette pre- 
tendue ignorance de l'esprit dont nous parlous, 
iusques au changement de quelques termes vsitez 
en Tart vulgairement, libertinage de sa methode, 
suite decousue de ses discours, et manque de rela- 
tion des Chapitres auec leurs tiltres mesmes par 
fois : s'ils sont capables de croire qn'vne teste de 
ce calibre ait manque par incapacite a faire en 
cela, ce que tout escolier de quinze ans pout et fait, 
ie trouue qu'ils sont si plaisans a parler, que ce se- 
roit dommage de les faire taire. Ces messieurs auec 
leurs belles animaduersions ont volontiers cueilly 
l'vne des branches de cette ignorance doctoral e, 
laquelle mon pere vous aduertit en quelque lieu, 
que la science fait et engendre, comme elle defait 
la populaire. Ie dis qu'ils ont cueilly l'vne des 
branches de cette ignorance-la : car entin il est vne 
autre ignorance haute et philosophique, qu'ils ne 
connoissent point, et qui nous est d'vne autre sorte, 
appoitee et enseignec par la science, s'il est besoin 



de le dire apres ce que i'ay represents : science a 
laquelle apres elle montre le chemin qu'elle doit 
tenir, luy taillc sa part, et luy fait voir, qu'elle 
n'est ny sage ny clair-voyante, si elle ne recon- 
noist releuer d'elle. 

11 se voit vne espece d'impertinens iuges des 
essais, entre eeux-mesmes qui les ayment ; ce 
sont ceux qui les loiient sans admiration, signam- 
ment eii vn siecle si esloigne de ceux ou tels fruiets 
gcrmoient aultrefois. La vraye touche des esprits, 
e'est rexamen d'vn iiouucl autheur : et celuy qui 
le lit, se met a l'espreuue plus qu'il ne l'y met. 
Cettuy-cy sans doute, feroit parler en homme rauy, 
le lecteur qui le S(;auroit connoistre. Quiconque 
dit de Scipion, que e'est vn gcntil Capitaine et de- 
sirable citoyen, et de Socrates, vn galand homme, 
leur fait plus de tort, que tel qui tolalcment ne 
parle point d'eux: a cause que si Ton ne leur donne 
tout, quand il est question de leur atlnbuer des 
aduantages, on leur oste tout. Vous ne se.auriez 
loiier telles gens, en les mesurant mediocremeiit, 
ny pent cstre amjtlement : ils passent toute mesure, 
i'enteiis mesure qui dit ct rctient a dire : et peut- 
estre qu'ils passent encores celle qui ne rctient rien. 
('•'est a moy de cotter combien i'ay veil pen de cer- 
ueaux ca]>able.s de mettre cct ouurage a iuste prix : 
moy certes qui ne l'y mets aussi qu'iinbecilement. 
Xus gens penscnt bien sauuer l'lionneur de leur 
iugement, quand ils luy donnent ce gentil eloce : 
e'est vn gentil liure : ou, e'est vn bel nnurage ; 
vn enfant de huict annecs en diroit bien autaut. 
Apres tout ie leur demaiide, par ou et iusques ou 
beau ? quels raisonnemens, quelle force, quels ar- 
gumens des aneiens luy font honte ; et veux 
nnalement qu'ils me notent, que e'est que vous y 
pouuez surprendre, que Plutarque et gens de sa 
marque, n'eussent pris plaisir d'escrire s'ils s'y 
fussent rencontrcz ? quel iugement s'est oncques 
ose si pleineinent esprouuer ? s'est offert si nud ? 
nous a lais>e si peu que douter de sa piofondeur, 
et que desirer de luy ? ie laisse a part sa grace et 
son elegance. Au surplus ie ne daigncrois pas 
loiier les essais, d'estre du tout a leur autheur; si 
plusieurs mesmes des liures anciens et fameux, 
n'estoient pour la pluspart derobez. Pauoue qu'il 
a fait des emprunts : mais ils ne sont pas si fro- 
quens qu'ils puisscnt vsurper la propriete de sun 
oeuurc, comme il nous aduertit. Et ceux qui 
penscnt auoir appris de la bouche de son liure 
mesme, qu'il est basty des despoiiilles de I'lutarque 
et de Seneque ; trouueroient s'ils auoient tourne 
feiiillet, qu'il entend que ces deux autheurs l'as- 
sistent, non pas qu'ils le eouurent. A quoy nous 
deuons adjoiitcr, que les emprunts sont si dextre- 
ment adaptez, que le benefice de l'application, ou 
maintefois quelque enrichissement dont il les re- 
hausse de son cru, contrepesant ordinairemeiit le 
benefice de l'inuention. Et qui plus est, ce qui 
necessairement se fait reconnoistre pour sien, ne 
doit rien au meilleur du re^te: sur tout uii la solide 
vigueur des conceptions et le iugement font leur 
ieu. Ceux qui ne connoistroient pas d'ailleurs cette 
vertu de nostre liure, d'estre entierement lils de 
son pere, sentent au genie, enfonrant sa lecture, 
qu'il est tout d'vne main. Mais quieonque vent 
seauoir ce que e'est, de sentir au genie d'vn liure 
qu'il est tout d'vne main, rapprenne par contre- 
lustre aux escrits de Charron, perpetuel eopiste de 
cettuy-ey, reserue les litences ou il s'emporte pur 
fois ; si bon ou mauuais eopiste pourtant encore, 
hors de la mesme, ie croy l'auoir assez exprime. 
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Adjoutons, que cette egale et plaisante beaute de ce 
liure, son nouuel air, son intention et sa forme in- 
connues iuaques a nos iours, expriment assez, que 
quiconque l'ait escrit, Ta conceu. Nouuel air, dis- 
je; car vous Ie voyez d'vn particulier et special 
dessein, scrutateur vniuersel de l'homme interieur, 
et de plus, correcteur et fleau continu des erreurs 
communes. Ses compagnons enseignent la sagesse, 
il desenseigne la sottise*, et a bien eu raisou, de vou- 
loir vuider l'ordure hors du vase, auant que d'y ver- 
ser leau de nafFe. Les autres discourent sur les 
choses; cettuy-cy sur le discours mesme, autant que 
sur elles. Ceux-la sont l'estude du Physicien, du 
Metaphysicien, du Dialecticien, du Mathematicien, 
ainsi du reste ; cettuy-cy, l'estude de 1'bomme. II 
esuente cent mines nouuelles, mais combien diffi- 
cilement esuentables? Dauantage, il a cela de propre 
a luy, que vous diriez qu'il ait espuise les sources 
du iugement, et qu'il ait tant iuge, qu'il ne reste 
plus que iuger apres. Et me semble qu'il ait en- 
cores quel que chose de nouueau et de peculier, en 
delices et floriditez perpetuelles. Comme aussi l'a- 
t'il en excellence et delicatesse dont il applique non 
seulement ses emprunts, desquels ie viens de parler, 
mais encore ses allegations et ses exemples ; en sorte 
qu'autant duplications ce sont presque autant de 
belles inuentions; loiiange au demeurant qu'on peut 
estendre a la pluspart des coustures, de la tissure, 
et du bastiment de ses discours et de son langage. 

Combien nous diront heureux les grandes ames 
qui naistront apres nous, de ce que la fortune nous 
ait produits en vne saison, ou nous ayons pu pra- 
tiquer la communication et la bien-veillance do celuy 
qui nous a portc ce beau fruict ? et combien regrct- 
teront-elles, qu'elle leur ait denie ce bien ? Les 
grands esprits sont desireux outre mesure, de ren- 
contrer leurs semblables ; la conference et la societe 
leur estant plus necessaires et desirables qu'a tous 
autres, et ne se pouuans edifier ou rencontrer bien 
a poinct que de pareil a pareil. Or nous auons es- 
crit vn mot de ce sujet en autre lieu ; tant pour la 
merite de la chose, que pour le respect d'vn au- 
theur qui a parle si noblement et si precieusement, 
s'il se peut dire, de ces dons celestes, sous le tiltre 
de l'amitie. 

Au surplus, Popinion qiront eue les imprimeurs, 
que la table des matieres pourroit enrichir la vente 
des Essais, est cause qu'ils l'y ont plantee : contre 
mon aduis neantmoins ; parce qu'vn Ouurage si 
plain et si presse n'en peut souffrir. Autant suis-ie 
contraire a cette vie de l'autheur, qu'ils ont logee 
en teste, estant complette daus le volume. Quant 
aux noms des autheurs citez, qui se voyent icy, ou 
pourront voir encores, en quelques impressions; i'ay 
reueu et confronte sur leur texte, tous ceux qu'vn 
inconnu y auoit appliquez ; retenu les vrais, rejette 
les faux, augmentant ces veritables d'vne moitie. 
Si bien qu'il ne reste pour ce regard, qu'enuiron 
cinquante vuides, ou noms a remplir, en ce plantu- 
reux nombre de pres de douze cens passages. C'es- 
toit pourtant vne assez espineuse difficulte, que de 
trouuer la source d'vne bonne partie des authoritez 
de ce liure ; l'autheur en ayant par fois mesle 
deux ou trois ensemble, par fois donne tour de main 
de sa facon a quelqu'autre, qui les rend de plus ob- 
scure recherche. Quoy que ce soit, ie ne me fusse 
iamais demeslee de leur queste, si des personnes 
d'honneur et doctes que i'ay nominees autre part, 
ne m'eussent presto la main. Apres tout, ie recon- 
nois que cette recherche et ces cottes d'autheurs, 
eussent este negligees par mon pere; et moy-mesme 



ne me fusse pas mise en peine de couure apres : 
mais trois raisons m'ont foreee de les entreprendre : 
en premier lieu, cet aduancement de pres de moitie : 
secondement, la bestise d'vne part du monde, qui 
croit beaucoup mieux la verite sous la barbe che- 
nue des vieux siecles, et sous vne nom d'antique et 
pompeuse vogue: tiereement, l'interest et priere 
des imprimeurs. Leur mesme priere expresse m'a 
contrainte, non pas de changer, oiiy bien de rendre 
seulement moins frequens en ce liure, trois ou 
quatre mots a trauers champ, et de ranger la syn- 
taxe d'autant de clauses : ces mots sans nulle con- 
sequence, comme aduerbes ou particules, qui leur 
sembloient vn peu reuesches au goust de quelques 
doiiillets du siecle : et ces clauses sans aucune mu- 
tation de sens, mais seulement peur leur oster cer- 
taine durete ou obscurite, qui sembloient naistre a 
l'aduenture de quelque ancienne erreur d'impression, 
ou au pis aller de ce genereux mepris de telles niai- 
series, que leur ouurier affeetoit. Ie ne suis pas 
si inconsidere ou si sacrilegue, que de toucher en 
plus forts termes que ceux-la, ny a mot ny a phrase 
d'vn si precieux ouurage : edifie d'ailleurs de telle 
sorto, que les mots et la matiere sont eonsubstantiels. 
Si quelqu'vn prend la peine d'en faire vne confron- 
tation sur le vieil et bon exemplaire in folio, il 
pourra dire quelle a este ma religion en cela. Ce- 
pendant il n'appartiendroit iamais a nul apres moy, 
d'y mettre la main a mesme intention, d'autant 
que nul n'y apporteroit, ny mesme reuerence ou 
retenue, ny mesme adueu de l'autheur, ny mesme 
zele, ny peut-estre vne si partieuliere connoissance 
du liure. En ce seul poinct ay-ie este hardic, de 
retrancher quelque chose d'vn passage qui me re- 
garde : a Pexemple de celuy qui mit sa belle mai- 
son par terre, afin d'y mettre auec elle l'enuie qu'on 
luy en portoit. Ioint que ie veux dementir main- 
tenant et pour l'aduenir, par cette voye, ceux qui 
croyent, que si ce liure me louoit moins, ie le che- 
rirois et seruirois moins aussi. 

Les imprimeurs m'ont encore pressee de tourncr 
les passages latins des essais, sur le desir qu'ils 
pretend ent, que plusieurs ignorans de ce langage, 
ont de les entendre. Ce desir est assez crud : veu 
qu'vn leeteur qui connoist ces passages-la, n'est pas 
plus prest de demesler bien a poinct 1'ouurage au- 
quel ils sont enchassez, que celuy qui ne les con- 
noist pas, s'il n'est d'autre part ferre a glace. Neant- 
moins afin de seruir a l'vtilite des mesmes impri- 
meurs ou libraires, ie me suis portee a. les traduire. 
Si i'ay rendu la poesie comme Toraison, sous le 
seul genre de la prose, pour estre plus fidelle tra- 
ductrice, a, l'exemple d'autres versions authorisces 
de nostre siecle ; on peut dire, que i'ay este sou- 
lagee de temps, non de solicitude aigue : la moins 
espineuse et scabreuse circonstance d'vne telle ver- 
sion estant de la representer en vers. Ie le dis, parce 
que cette masse, ou plutost nuee et moieson d'au- 
theurs latins, est la cresme et la fleur choisie a des- 
sein, comme on void, de 1'ouurage des plus exeellcns 
escriuains, et plus elegans et riches de langage 
comme d'inuention : adjoutons, figurez et succincts. 
Or d'exprimer la conception d'vn grand ouurier, 
estoffee de telles qualitez d'elocution, et l'exprimer 
en vne langue inferieure auec quelque grace, vigueur 
et brifuete, qui d'vn pertinent traducteur, ce n'est 
pas leger effort. Mais combien plus est-ce, d'ex- 
primer pres de douze cens passages de ce qualibre, 
amples, medioeres ou petits ? Or nonobstant ma 
prose generale, ie n'ay pas laisse de rendre en vn 
ou deux vers, les brefues sentences, ou autres traicts 
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d'eslite, i'entends ceux des poetes: tant pour n'estre 
astrainte par aucime religion, a renoncer ce priuilege 
de passer de la prose aux vers, que puree qu'ils sont 
plus faciles a retenir qu'elle. Et si la rithme de 
telles sentences est par fois diuerse, n'importe a 
l'oreille, puis qu'elle ne passe point le n ombre de 
deux. I 'ay tourne d'autre p;irt en vers, quelques 
passages d'estenduo, vn autre a I 'entree du liure. 
d'autres au chap. Sur des vers de Virurile : taut 
par esbat, que pour piquer si ie puis quelqu'vn par 
exemple a faire le mesme du reste. I'ay traduit les 
Grecs aussi, sauf deux ou trois que I'aiitlieur a tra- 
duits luy-mesme, les inserent en son teste. Ny ne 
presente point d'excuse d'auoir luisse dormir les 
libertins, sous le voile de leur lamjue cstramrere, ou 
d'auoir tors le m-z a quelque mot fripon de l'vn 
d'entr'enx : si ce mot a este le seal qui me past 
empeseher d'en fa ire present au leeteur. Aussi pen 
m'exeuseray-ie, d'auoir au besoin vse de locutions 
vn peu hardier pour la prose : y estant foreee par 
la nature de vers qu'elle exposoit. Au surplus, en 
deux ou trois lieux settlement ; ie me suis dm me 
liberte d'vn mot de paraphrase : iuireant la lumiere 
necessaire en ect endroit, pour leuer au foible lee- 
teur l'oeea*ion de suppnser vne pathologic. Com me 
aux lieux, (qui sont courts de u ombre pourtant) ou 
ie Pay iugc plus en train d'ignorer et de ehcreher. 
(pie de su]>poser ; ie me suis restrainte dans les loix 
d'vne austere traduetrieo. I'adjouteray sur le latin 
des Essais ; (pie si par fois on trouue quelque dis- 
sonance cntre le texte ordinaire et lay, comme de 
temps, personnes. et autres Uteres eireonstances ; on 
le doit attribuer non a I'innduertanee, mais au des- 
sein et menagement de Tautheur, qui par ce tour 
de sonplesse se Test approprie : comme il s'est ap- 
proprie certains passages, a sens tout diners, et par 
fois opposite de leur intention natale. par vne cxeel- 
lente application. C'a este certes vne de mes peines, 
ine trouuant sur quelque passage con tourne: ou fre- 
hte, de I'exprimer en telle sorte, qu'il quadrast sort- 
iibb'meut s'il cstoit possible, a la composition origi- 
naire et a Implication. Enfinss'il se trouuc quelque 
fmte en mon ouurage, i'espere qu'elle sera faute, 
non de circonspcction, mais bien de conuoistre les 
menus suffrages du Donat, ausquels ie suis peu ver- 
see. pour auoir appris cette langue plustost, afin de 
uonster son genie et celuy de ses grands autheurs, 
que sa gram m aire : ainsi i'espere qu'vn Leeteur 
habile homme, prendra la peine de m'aduertir plu- 
tost que de me quereller. 

Excuse, Leeteur, les fautes d'impression qui nous 
peuuent estre esehapees : ceux qui scauent ce que 
e'est d'imprimer, te diront, qu'il est si difficile de 
s'empescher de broncher a ce pas, que le meilleur 
ouurage de la presse n'est autre chose que le moins 
defnillant de cette part, comme est certes eettuy-cy: 
duquel apres tout, nous auons pris la peine de eor- 
riger la pluspart des erreurs auec la plume, et re- 
cueillir en vn Errata bien exact le reste de celles 
qui peuuent importer. Au contraire pourtant du 
dessein assez ordinaire, de ceux qui font imprimer 
pour autruy, lesquels fuyent d'en appliquer aux 
liures : dautant qu'ils ayment mieux que la repu- 
tation de la suffisance d'vu autheur demeure fort 
blessee, que si celle de leur vigilance l'estoit vn peu. 
Passe leg^rement les moindres fautes : comme par 
fois quelques ponctuations, soit au Francois ou au 
Latin, et par fois encores quelque manque d'ortho- 
graphe, vn affaire, pour vn a faire, conte pour comte, 
cceur pour clioeur, et les manquemens de pareil air 



ou de la fac,on d'orthographier du temps que le Liure 
fut premierement imprime. Si ton esprit est digne 
de sa lecture, tu les sc/iuras bien r'habiller : et ie 
pense qne tu croiras bien qu'aussi eussions-nous fait, ' 
si nous les eussions apperceues auant qu'ellcs eseha- | 
passent. Or de peur qu'il n'en reste quelqu'vne, 
apres ma reeherclie preeedente; ie te promets de la 
rej)eter encores, et d'en mettre apres vn Exemplaire 
en la Hibliotheque du Roy, et 1'antre en celle de 
Monseiuneur le (lurde des Sc;caux, corrigez des der- 
niers traits de ma plume : afin que la posterite y 
puisse auoir reeours au besoin. Pose dire que la 
conoissanee tonte particuliere que i'ay de cet ouu- 
rage, merit e que la mesme posterite s'oblitre de mes 
soins. et s'y lie. Que si qnelqu'vn aceusoit taut de 
menus .soins comme poinctilieux, i'estime au con- 
traire, qu'ils ne Ie peuuent estre assez, sur 1'ouurage 
d'vn esprit de si haute sagesse, que ses fautes pour- 
roient seruir d'exemple, si nous permettions qu'il en 
esehapast icy. Pour les accents du Gree, ie n'y en- 
tends rien : et cela n'importe guere a ce liure, qui 
n'en eouche (pie fort pen: ny telle iminranee a moy, 
si i'en suis creue. Quant aux eottes des nutheurs 
en marge, ou ne s'est pas tousiours amuse a obseruer 
toutes les particules de la syutaxe, vn dr.. un apitd, 
Sec, taut pour estrceir le champ des fautes au com- 
positeurs, (pie parce que chacun entend ces choses 
a demy mot. 

Remercie au reste de cette impression les Grands 
de la France, desquels ma gratitude a tellemeiit fait 
sonner !e nom par tout, qu'il n'est pas besoin de le 
repttir icy : car sans leurs dons, mon zele de te 
rendre ce digne seruiee en mourant, restoit inutile. 
Les libraires et imprimeurs, (pie ie sollicite il y a 
sept ou huiet ans par tout de 1'entreprendre eux- 
mesmes, comme on scait, estoient sourds <piand ie 
leur proposois mes precautions, quoy qu'elles ne 
consistassent seulement qu'a les obliger d'aj)porter 
a leur ouurage vne inste correction. Deux raisous 
causoieut ce refus : la premiere, e'est, qu'ils veulent 
communement tout prendre, et ne rien mettre: la 
second e que ce liure est en verite d'vne correction 
tres-partieulierement difficile ; dont la brefuete du 
langage, et son bastiment aussi nouueau, qu'udmi- 
rable, sont causes; en sorte qu'vn compositeur et 
vn correcteur ordinaire, y perdent leur ourse. 
Outre qu'il arriue souuent, que ces libraires et 
imprimeurs n'y mettent point de correcteur du 
tout, s'ils n'y employent par forme les premiers 
iimoraus, qu'ils trouuent a bon marche. En effet 
la scale correction de cette impression m'a autant 
couste, qu'vne de leurs impressions entiere leur 
couste, sans compter ma propre peine et mon soin ; 
et si ie tiens en cela ma depense pour bien em- 
ployee : Scathe done. Leeteur amoreux de ce diuin 
ouurage, que les seules impressions de l'Angelier, 
depuis la mort de l'autheur, t'en peuuent mettre 
en possession : notamment celle in folio, dont ie vis 
toutes les espreuues; et celle-ey sa soeur germaine. 
Si tu prends soin de confronter toutes les autres, en 
quelques lieux et volumes qu'elles se soient faites, 
ou se fassent a l'aduenir. par la seule entreprise des 
mesmes imprimeurs ou libraires. contre ces deux ; 
tu pourras conuoistre si ie dis vray; et en conceuras 
autant d'horreur que moy. si la fortune ne fait vn 
miracle pour les suiuantes, qu'elles n'a iamais fait 
pour les precedentes. I'acheuois eecy a Paris en 
Iuin mil six cens trente cinq. 

Preface to the Edition of the Essays, 1G«V». 
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PASQUIER. 

Vous dcsirez s(javoir de moi quel jugement je fay3 
des Essais du feu Seigneur de Montaigne, amy com- 
mun de nous deux quand il vivoit. Je le vous diray 
en un mot. Rien ne me desplaist en iceux, encore 
que tout ne m'y plaise. II etoit personnage hardy, 
qui se croyoit et comme tel se laissoit aysement em- 
porter a la beaute de son esprit. Tel lenient que 
par ses escrity il prenoit plaisir de desplaire plaisam- 
ment. De la vient que vous trouverez en luy plu- 
sieurs chapitres, dont le chef ne se rapporte aucune- 
ment a tout le demeurant du corps, iors aux picds ; 
je veux dire au dix on douze lignes demiercs du 
chapitre, ou en pcu de paroles, vers un autre en- 
droit •, et neantmoins le chapitre sera quelquefois 
de douze feuillets et plus. Tela trouverez- vous 
ceux dont les titres sont: l'histoire de Spurina •, 
des Codies; de la Vanite ; de la Physiognomies 
de la Resemblance des enfans a leurs Peres ; des 
Boyteux ; et surtout, celui des Vers de Viryile, qu'il 
pouvoit a meilleur compte intituler, Cocq a Vasne ; 
pour s'etre donne pleine liberte de santer d'un pro- 
pos a autre, ainsi que le vent de son esprit donnoit 
le vol a son plume. Tout de ceste mesme facon 
s'est il dispense plusieurs fois d'user de mots inac- 
coustumez, ausquels, si je ne m'abuse, malaisement 
vaillera-il vogue; yendarmer pour braver; abricr 
pour mcttre a Vabry ; silence parlier ; reduit en cn- 
fantillayC) pour ce que nous disons, au rang efcti- 
fance ; asture, pour a cette hcure ; et autres de 
mesme trempe : pour le moins, ne voy-je point que 
jusqucs a liny ils soicnt tombez en comnuin usage ; 
et surtout, je nay sceu jamais entendre cc qu'il 
vouloit dire par ce mot diversion, sur le modelle 
duquel toutefois il nous a servy d'un bien long 
chapitre. ]\Iais quoy ? je vous respondray a tout 
ce que dessus pour luy (car je veuv, estre son ad- 
vocat ; et m'asseure que s'il vivoit, je ne serois par 
luy desadvoue). Prenez de luy ce qui est bon, sans 
vous attacher a aucuue courtizance ; no jettez point 
l'oeil sur le titre, ains sur son discours ; il vous ap- 
porte assez de matiere pour vous con tenter. C'est 
en quoy il s'est voulu de propos delibere moquer de 
nous, et paraventure de luy mesme par une liberte 
particuliere que estoit nee avee luy. 11 n'y a 
chapitre plus long que celuy qu'il intitule, VApo- 
loyie de Raimond Sebond, n'y auquel il se doit 
donne si ample carriere; car il contient 80 feuillets. 
Sebond estoit a nous auparavant incogneu ; et 
neantmoins la moindre partie est de cest Espaignol, 
tout le demeurant est de nostre Montaigne ; car 
mesmes, comme il ne s'oublie jamais, il nous a fait 
expresse mention de POrdre de St. Michel, dont il 
avoit este honore. II n'y avoit homme moins chi- 
quaneur et practicien que luy ; car aussi sa profes- 
sion estoit toute autre : toutes fois en son chapitre 
des noms, il a par une forme de guet-apens, pris 
plaisir de faire commencer trois ou quatre clauses, 
par ce mot de, Item, reserve specialement a la prac- 
tique. Et je ne trouve rien en tout cecy de mauvais, 
sinon que luy, qui sur sa prime-vere avoit faitgloire 
de nous braver par ces contre pointcs et piaffes ; 
toutefois en quelque endroit de son troisiesme livre, 
par luy compose long temps apres les deux pre- 
miers, il s'en voulnt aucnnement excuser : chose que 
j'impute a la foiblesse de son age, qui emportoit lors 
a la balance, la force de son naturel. 

Tout ce que j'ay ci-dessus touche fiit par luy fjpt 



a dessein, ce que je diray maintenant sera autre. 
Nous etions luy et moy familiers et amis, par une 
mutuelle rencontre des Lettres, fusmes ensemble- 
ment en la ville de Blois, lors de cette fameuse 
Assemblee des trois Estats, de l'an 1588, dont la fin 
produisit tant de malheurs a la France. Et comme 
nous nous promenions dedans la cour du ehasteau, 
il m'advint de luy dire, qu'il s'etoit aucunement 
oublie de n'avoir communique son ceuvre a quelques 
siens amis, avant que de publier; d'autant que 1'on 
y recognoissoit en plusieurs lieux, je ne scay quoy 
du ramage Gascon, plus ay semen t que Pollion 
n 'avoit autrefois faict le Padonan de Tite-Live ; 
chose dont il eust peu rccevoir ad vis par un sien 
amy. Et comme il ne m'en voulust croire, je le 
menay en ma chambre oi\ j'avois son livre, et la je 
luy montray plusieurs manieres de parler familieres 
non aux Francois, ains seulement aux Gascons, 
un Patenostre, un debte, un couple, un rencontre, 
les bestes nous ./latent^ nous requiercnt^ et non nous 
a elles ; ces ouvrayes scntent a Vhnile et a la lampe. 
Et sur tout je luy montray, que je le voyois par 
aller le mot dejouir^ du tout a l'usage de Gaseoigne, 
et non de nostre langue Francoise ; "rfyla sante 
quo je jouy jusqucs a present ; la lune est celle 
mesmes que vos ayculs out jouyo ' ; V auntie est jouye, 
— a mesme qu'clle est desiree ; c'est la vraye soli- 
tude, qui se peut jouyr au milieu des villes n et des 
cours des sois, mais elle se peut jouyr plus com- 
modement a part ; je recois ma sante les bras ouverts, 
et aiyuise mon youst a la jouyr. Plusieurs autres 
locutions luy rep resent ay -je, non seulement sur ce 
mot, ains sur plusieurs autre?, dont je me suis pro- 
pose de vous faire icy l'inventoire, et estimoy qu'a. 
la premiere et prochainc impression, que Pon ferait 
de son livre, il donneroit ordre de les corriger. 
Toutesfois non seulement il ne le fit; mais comme 
ainsi soit qu'il fust prevenu de mort, sa fille par al- 
liance, l'a fait 1'imprimer, tout de la mesme facon 
qu'il estoit, et nous advertit par son Epistre Limi- 
naire, que la Dame de Montaigne le luy avoit en- 
voy 6 tout tel que son mary projettoit de le remettre 
au jour. J'adjouteray a tout cecy, que pendant qu'il 
faict contcnance de se desdaigner, je ne leu jamais au- 
teur qui s'estimast tant que luy; car qui auroit rayc 
tons les passages qu'il a employe a. parler de soy, et 
de sa famille, son ceuvre seroit l'accourci d'un quart 
a bonne mesme, specialement en son troisiesme 
Livre, qui semble estre une histoire de ses moeurs et 
actions ; chose que j'attribue aucunement a la liberte 
de sa vieillesse, quand il le composa. Vous jugerez, 
par tout ce que je vous ay ci dessus deduit, que le 
Sieur Montaigne, apres sa mort a un ennemy pro- 
fez en moy, qui m'estimay pendant sa vie, bien 
heureux d'estre honore de son amitie. J'a a Dieu 
ne plaise, j'aime, respecte, et honore sa memoire, 
antant et plus que nul autre. Et quant a. ses Es- 
sais (que j'appelle chefs d'eeuvre) je n'ay livre entre 
les moins que j'aye tant caresse que celuy-la. J'y 
trouve tousjonrs quelque chose a me contenter. C'est 
un autre Seneque en nostre langue. A toutes ces 
manieres de parler de Gascoigne et autres mots inu- 
sitez, que je ne puis faire passer a la monstre j'op- 
pose une infinite de beaux traits Francois et hardis, 
une infinite de belles pointes. qui ne sont propres 
qu'a luy, selon Pabondance de son sens; et ne me 
puis encore offenser, quand il se desbonde k parler 
de luy, cela est dit d'un tel air, que j'y prens autant 
de plaisir, comme s'il parloit d'un autre. Mais 
surtout son livre est un vrai seminaire de belles et 
notables sentences, dont les unes sont de son estre; 



CRITICAL OPINIONS. 



et le9 autres transplantees si heureusement, et d'une 
telle naifvete dans son fonds, qu'il est malaise de 

les juger pour autres que siennes. Tout son livre 

n'est pas proprement un parterre, ordonne de divers 
carreaux et bordures ; ains comme une prairie diver- 
sified pesle-mesle et sans art de plusieurs fleurs. 
Vous n'y reneontrerez que sentences, les unes 
courtes, les autres plus longues ; mais toutes en 
general pleines et moelle, — Lettre I. Lin. xvm. 
A Monsieur Pelue. Maistrk des Co.mptes. 



III. 
JUSTUS-LIPSIUS. 

MlCIIABM MONTANO. BURDIGALI. 

- - - Non blandiamur inter nos. Ego te talem cen- 
Beo, qualem publiee deseripsi uno verbo (he had 
called him the French Thalcs). Inter septeni illos 
te referam, aut, si quid sapientius illis septum. Nam 
externa et polita ista doctrinarum, sermonis et lin- 
guarumad fastum et fastidium (audi intimum nieum 
sensum) sperno e_io valde, nisi cum prudentia qua- 
dam et recti judieii norma conjunct:! dirigantur ad 
usum vitse. Ea duo postrema in te es.se vidi, et ilia 
non deesse Epist. Cent, II. 11. (Mat/, IjUIS). 



MUIIAEI.I MoNTANO, 

cum gaudio me litteras tuas acecpisse, et I eg Use 

cum voluptate. Diu est cum te novi, nee novi, a 
mente et seriptis, non a corpore ; et admiratus sum 
(nihil hie vanum) reetitudinem judieii tui, eo magis 
fortasse quod in plerisque similliinum id meo. Nam 
f'ateor : in Europa non inveni, qui in his talibus 
sensu mecum magis eonsentiret. L'tinam plura tibi 
seribere mens, aut otium ! Quamquam istud tbrta^se, 
non ilia : quia aversiim te ab omni gloria video, 
etiam vera. Non debebas, et habere in oculis si 
non aeternitatem teniporum, at miseriam hoininum ; 
qui talibus monitorum auxiliis onmino ducendi, ful- 
eiendi. — Id. ib., Ep. ly. 



Mari.e Gornacensi. Camkuaclm. 

Homulli sumus, id est pars optima et coclestis 

in terram inclusa: feliees, qui liberi ab ea et soluti. 
Tuus pater jam est. Nuncio tibi, si nescis ; renovo, 
si jam scis, periisse ; quid dixi ? abiisse a nobis 
magnum ilium virum, Montanum, inquam, nostrum, 
ad alta et Eethereos illos montes. Ita scriptum ad 
me Burdegalis, et quia litteras tuas veteres esse 
video, arbitror te quoque sensum jam habere hujus 
plagai. Sed quid mali factum ? rideat ille nos, si 
sciat dolere ; quern opinor in ipsa morte hilarem 
earn suseepisse, et vietorem etiam ejus, cum ab ipsa 
vinceretur. Ivit, ibimus : Id. Ep. ad Bel- 
gas, i. 15, 



et mortuum summa religione eoluit, Vir libertatis 
ingenUcT, quam Conatus ejus, sic enim immortalia 
sui ingenii monumenta indigitavit, ad omnem pos- 
teritatem testabuntur : ob prudentiam cum eru- 
ditione eximia ac animi eandore eonjunctam, Thales 
Gallicus, a Justo Lipsio cognominatus est. Burdi- 
galrc Major, qucc dignitas primaria provincial pro- 
ceribus, atque adeo profectis defertur, dum Veuetiis 
esset, electus ; et a Jaeobo Matignone Aquihiniae 
proeside consiliis de rerum summa per nos motus 
adhibitur ; mihi, dum in ea provincial, in aula, atque 
adeo Lutetian postea cum ipso versarer, studiorum 
et voluntatum consensione conjunctissimus ; cujus 
amieitia? ac virtuti hocgrati animi sui testimonium 
me debere existimavi. — Ilistoriarum, Lib. 104. 
Ad. an. 1.5.0-2, p. 2b"4. Edit. Ilorcriance, 1530, 
Julio. Turn. v. 



IV. 
DE TIIOU. 
Ante eum, Michael Montanus Eques haud sexa- 
genario major vita: ultimum diem clausit xx, KaL 
Oct. in Montibus Petrocoriorum, a quibus nobili fa- I 
milio nomen, ita dictus, alim in Burdigalensi se- | 
natu assessor dignissimus cum StephanoJioetiano, 
quem et vivum indi&solubili amicitia prosecutus est, 



BALZAC. 

Nors demeusrames d'aecord, que rautheur 

qui veut imiter Seneque, commence partout, et 
finit partout. Son discours n'est pas un corps en- 
tier : e'est un corps en pieces; ce sunt des membres 
couppcz ; et quoyque les parties soient proches les 
unes des autres, elles ne laissent pas d'estre separces. 
Non seulement il n'y a point de nerfs qui les 
joignent; il n'y a pas mesme de eordes, ou d'aiguil- 
lettes, qui les attaehent ensemble ; tant eest autheur 
est ennemi de toutes sortes de liaisons, soit de la 
nature, soit de Tart. 

Ma pensee etoit done, et je suis encore de mesme 
advis, que Montaigne srait bien ee qu'il dit •, mais, 
sans violcr le respect que lu y est deu, je pense aussi 
qu'il ne scait pas tousjours ce qu'il va dire. SMI :\ 
dessein d'allcr en nn lieu, le moindre objet que lu> 
passe devant les yeux, le fait sortir de son chcniin. 
pour courir aprts ee second objet. Mais Tiniport- 
anee est, qu'il s'egare plus heureusement qu'il n'al 
loit tout droit. Ses digressions sent tres agreable^ 
et tres instructives. Quand il quitte le bon, d'or- 
dinaire il trouve le meilleur. et il est certain, qu'il 
ne change gueres de matiere, que le leeteur ne 
gaigne en ce ehangement. II faut advouer qu'en 
certain endroit il porte bien haut la raison humaine; 
il l'esleve jusqu'oii elle peut aller, soit dans la poli- 
tique, soit dans la morale. Pour le jugement qu'il 
fait des livres et des autheurs, e'est une autre chose. 
Assez souvent il prend la fausse monnoye pour la 
bonne, et le bastard pour le legitime. 11 hasarde 
les ehoses comme il les pense d'abord, au lieu de 
les examiner apres les avoir pensees ; au lieu de se 
desfier de sa propre cognoissance, et de s'en rap- 
porter a son Turnebe, plustost que de s'en croire 
soi-mesme. 

Aux autres lieux de son livre, je suis tout a fait 
pour sa liberte. Ce qu'il dit de ses inclinations, de 
tout le detail de sa vie privee, est tres agreable. .Je 
suis bien aise de cognoistre ceux que j'estime, et, 
s'il y a moyen, de les cognoistre tout entiers, et dans 
la purete de leur naturel. Je veux lea voir, s'il est 
possible, dans leurs plus particulieres et leurs plus 
secretes actions. II m'a done fait grand plaisir de 
me faire son histoire domestique. — Dissertation 
Critique, 19. 

Celui de qui je vous parlois hier, vivoit sous 

le regne des Valois, et de plus il estoit Gascon. 
Par consequent, il ne se j>eut pas que son langage 



PASCAL— MALLEBRANCHE— VOLTAIRE, &c. 



ne se sente des vices de son siecle et de son pays. 
II faut advouer avec tout cela que son ame estoit 
eloquente ; qu'elle se faisoit entendre par des ex- 
pressions courageuses ; que dans son stile il y a des 
graces et des beautez au-dessus de la portee de son 
siecle. — Dissertation 20. 



VI. 
PASCAL. 

Les dcfauts de Montaigne sont grands : il est plein 
de mots sales et deshonnetes. Cela ne vaut rien. 
Les sentimens sur l'homicide volontaire et sur la 
mort, sont horribles. II inspire une nonchalance 
du salut, sans crainte et sans repentir. Son livre 
n'ctant point fait pour porter a la piete, il n'y etoit 
pas oblige ; mais on est toujours oblige de n'en pas 
detourner. Quoiqu'on puisse dire, pour excuser ses 
sentimens trop libres sur plusieurs choses, on ne 
scauroit excuser, en aucune sorte, ses sentimens tous 
pay ens sur la mort ; car il faut ren oncer a toute 
piete, si on ne veut au moins mourir chretienne- 
ment : or il ne pense qu'a mourir lachement et 
mollement partout son livre. — Pensees, ch. 28. 



Le sot projet que Montaigne a eu de le peindre, 
et cela non pas en passant, et contre ses maxim es, 
comme il arrive a tout le >monde de faillir ; mais 
par ses propres maximes et par un dessein, premier 
et principal : car de dire des sottises par hasard et 
par foiblesse, c'est un mal ordinaire ; mais d'en 
dire a dessein, c'est ce qui n'est pas supportable, et 
d'en dire de telles que celles-la.* — lb. eh. 29. 



Ce que Montaigne a de bon, ne yeut etre acquis 
que difficilement. Ce qu'il a de mauvais, j'entends 
hors les moeurs, eut pu etre corrige en un moment, 
si on Petit averti qu'il faisait trop d'histoires, et 
qu'il parloit trop de soi. — lb. ch. 31. 



VII. 
EXPILLY. 

A M. de Montaigne. 

Que tu es admirable en ce masle langage, 
Mais plus en ces raisons qui dorent tes escrits, 
Capables d'enhardir les plus laches esprits, 
A defier du temps Pinconstance et l'orage. 
Montaigne, qui nous peins ta vie et ton courage, 
En quelle antique eschole as-tu si bien appris, 
De l'effroyable mort le glorieux mespris, 
Que tu soutiens sans peur l'horreur de son visage. 
Magnanime Stoique, en ces braves Essais, 
Tes fideles tesmoins tu montres que tu scais 
Fouler dessous les pieds le soin que nous devore. 
Les siecles a venir chanttront a bon droit, 
Montaigne par lui-mesmt enseigna comme on doit 
Et bien dire, et bien vivre, et bien mourir encore. 



VIII. 

MALLEBRANCHE. 

C'est la beaute, la vivacite, et Petendue de Pima- 
gination qui font passer pour bel esprit. Le commun 
des hommes estime le brillant, et non pas le solide, 
parceque Pon aime davantage ce qui touche les sens 
que ce qui interesse la raison. Ainsi, en prenant 
beaute d'imagination pour beaute d'esprit, Mon- 
taigne avoit Pesprit beau, et meme extraordinaire. 
Ses idees sont fausses, mais belles ; ses expressions 
irregulieres ou hardies, mais agreables ; ses discours 
mal raisonnez, mais bien imaginez. On voit dans 
tout son livre un contraste d'original qui plait infi- 
niment : tout copiste qu'il est, ii ne sent point son 
copiste, et son imagination forte et hardie, donne 
toujours le tour d'original aux choses qu'il copie. 
II a en fin ce qu'il est neccssaire d'avoir pour im- 
poser ; et - - - ce n'est point en convainquant la 
raison qu'il se fait admirer de tant de gens, mais en 
leur tournant Pesprit a. son avantage,par la vivacite 
toujours victorieuse de son imagination dominante. 
— Recherche de la Verite, book ii., 2>art iii., ch. 5. 



IX. 
LA BRUYERE. 

Deux ecrivains ont blame Montaigne, que je ne 
crois pas, aussi bien qu'eux, exempt de toute sorte 
de blame. II parait que tous deux ne Pont estime 
en nulle maniere. ,Balzac ne pensoit pas assez pour 
gouter un auteur qui pense beaucoup ; le pcre 
Mallebranche pense trop subtilement pour s'accom- 
moder de pensees qui sont naturelles. — Caracteres, 
ch. 1. 



* In reply to this miserable, narrow-minded pensee of 
Pascal's, Voltaire saya :— 
'* Le charmant projet que Montaigne a eu de se peindre 



X. 

NICOLE. 

Montaigne me represente un homme qui, apres 
avoir promene son esprit sur toutes les choses du 
monde, pour juger ce qu'il y a en elles de bien et 
de mal, a eu assez de lumieres pour en reconnoitre 
la sottise et la vanite. 

II a tres-bien decouvert le ncant de la grandeur 
et rinutilite des sciences ; mais comme il ne con- 
noissoit gueres d'autre vie que celle-ci, il a conclu 
qu'il n'y avoit done gueres rien a. faire qu'a tache.r 
cle passer agreablement le petit espace qui nous est 
donne. — Pensees. 



XI. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Montaigne, avant Corneille, etait le seul livre qui 
attirat Pattention du petit nombrc d'etrangers que 
pouvaient savoir le franfais \ mais le style de Mon- 
taigne n'est ni pur ni correete, ni precis, ni noble : 
il est energique et familier; il exprime naivement 
de grandes choses; c'est cette naivete qui plait; 
on aime a voir le caractere de Pauteur ; on se plait 



naVvement, comme il a fait ! Car il a peint la nature hu- 
maine ; et le pauvre projet de Nicoie, de Mallebranche, et de 
Pascal, de decrier Montaigne :" — Lettret, Philosophiques. 



C It IT I C A L O P I N I O N S. 



a se retrouver dans ce qu'il dit de lui - meme, 
a converser, a changer de diseours et d'opinion avec 
lui. J'entends souvent regretter 1c langage de Mon- 
taigne, e'est son imagination qu'il faut regretter: 
elle etait forte et hardie ; mais sa langue etait bien 
loin de l'etre. — Discours a V Academic. 



Quelle injustice, de dire que Montaigne n'a 

fait que commenter les anciens ! II lis cite a pro- 
pos, et e'est ce les commentatt'iirs ne font pas. II 
pense, et ees messieurs ne pendent point ; il appuic 
ses pen sees de celles des grands homines de I'anti- 
quite *, il les jnge ; il les combat \ il converse awe 
eux, avec son lecteur, avec lui-meme: ton jours 
plein d'iniagination, toujours pcintre, et, ce epie 
j'aime, sachant toujours douter. Je voudrais bien 
savoir, d'ailleurs, s'il a pris chez les anciens tout ce 
qu'il dit sur nos modes, sur nos usages, sur le Nou- 
vcau blonde deeouvert presque de sou turns, sur Its 
guerres eiviles dont il etait le temoin, sur le fana- 
tisme des deux sectes qui desoluient la France 't — 
Ltttre a M. Trt'ssan. 



Montaigne, eet auteur charmant, 
Tour-a-tour profonde et frivole, 
Dans son chateau paisiblement, 
Loin de tout frond cur malevole, 
Doutait de tout impunement, 
On se moquait tres-libreiuent 
Des bayards four res de lYeole ; 
Mais quaiul son eleve C'harron, 
Plus retenu, i)lus methodique, 
De sagesse donna lecou, 
11 fut pivs de perir, dit-ou, 
Tar la haine tlieologique. 

F pit re sin 



VEuvic. 



XII. 

DIDEROT. 

L'i(;norance et Yincuriasitc sou t deux oreillers fort 
doux; mais pour les trouver te's, il faut avoir la 
tete aussi bien faite que Montaigne. — Payees Phi- 
losophiqucs. 



Je connais les devots, ils sont prompts a prendre 
l'alarme - - Si je ne suis qu'un deiste et un seelerat, 
: j'en serai quitte a bon marche. II y a long terns 
qu'ils out damne Descartes, Montaigne, Locke, et 
Bayle, et j'espere qu'ils en damneront bien d'au- 
tres. Je leur declare, eependant, que je ne me 
pique d'etre ni plus honnete liomme, ni meilleur 
Chretien, que la plupart de ees philosophes. — Ibid. 



XIII. 
DELILLE. 



Hiche du fonds d'autrui, mais riche par son fonds, 
Montaigne les vaut tous : dans ses brillans chapitres, 
Fidele a son caprice, infidcle a ses titres, 
II laisse errer, sans art, sa plume et son esprit, 
Suit peu ce qu'il va dire, et peint tout ce qu'il dit. 
Sa raison, un peu libre et souvent negligee, 
N'attaque point le vice en bataille rangee ; 
II combat en courant, sans dissimuler rien ; 
II fait notre portrait en nous faisant le sien. 



Aimant et baissant ce qu'il hait. ce qu'il aime, 
Je dis ce que d'un autre il dit si bien lui-meme : 
("vat /ui, t'"vst mot. Naif, d'un vain faste ennemi, 
II sait purler an sage, et e;ojscr en ami. 
Ileureux on malheurcux, ii la ville, en campagne, 
Que son livre charmant toujours vous accompagne. 
Dc V lmaijination, chant, vi. 



XV. 
GEXCE. 



M 



XIV. 
DE LA IIARPE. 

MoNTAKiNK etait sans doute un esprit d'une trempe 
fort superieure ; ses connaissances etaient pluscten- 
dues et niienx divorces que celles dc Rabelais : 
au^-si se proposa-t il un objet bien plus rcleve et 
j)lus difficile a attciudre. Ce ne fut pas la satire 
des vices et des alius de son terns, attaqucs deja 
de tous cotes, ce fut 1'liomme tout entier, et tel 
qu'il est partout, qu'il voulut examiner en s'exami- 
naut lui-meme, II avait voyage et beaucoup lu ; 
mais il fondit son erudition dans sa philosophic 
Apres avoir ecoute les anciens et les modernes, il 
se demauda ce qu'il en pensait ; l'entretieii fut 
assez long, et il y avait eu etfet, de quoi purler 
long-tenis. Avouons d'abord les detains: e'est 
par la qu'il faut commencer avec les eens qu'on 
aime, afin des loner en suite plus a son aise. Sa 
diction est ineorrecte, meme pour le terns, quoiqu'il 
ait donne a la langue des expressions et des tour- 
nurcs qu'elle a gardees. comme de vieilles richesses •, 
il abuse de la liberie de convcrser, et perd de vue 
le point de la question ctablie ; il cite de memoire, 
et fait des applications finishes ou forcees de plus d'un 
passage ; il resserre troji les homes de nos concep- 
tions sur plusieurs objets (pie, depuis lui, 1 'experience 
et la reflexion if out pas trouves inaccessible*. Tels 
sont, je crois, les reproehes fpi'on petit lui faire ; 
ils sont effaces par les clones qu'on lui doit. Comme 
eerivain, il a im prime a la langue une sorte d'energie 
faniiliere qu'elle n'avait pas jivant lui, et qui ne 
s'est point usee, par ce qu'elle tient a celle des 
sentimens et des pensees, et qu'elle ne s'eloigne 
pas. comme dans Ronsard, du m'nie de notre idiome. 
Comme philosophy il a peint 1'homme tel qu'il 
est, sans l'embellir avec complaisance, et sans le 
defigurer avec misanthropic. Ses ecrits ont un 
caractere de bonne foi qui leur est particulier : ce 
n'est pas un livre qu'on lit, e'est une conversation 
qu'on ecoute. 11 persuade d'autant plus qu'il pa- 
rait moins enseigner. II parle souvent de lui, mais 
de maniere a vous occuper de vous ; il n'est ni 
vain, ni ennuyeux, ni hypocrite, trois choses tres- 
difhciles a eviter (piand on se met soi-meme en 
scene dans ses ecrits. II n'est jamais see ; son ame 
ou son caractere est partout ; et qu'elle foule d'idees 
sur tous les sujets ! Quel tresor de bon sens ! 
Que de confidences ou son histoire est aussi celle 
du lecteur! Ileureux qui retrouvera la sienne 
propre dans ce chapitre ?ur l'amitie, qui a immor- 
talise le nom de l'ami de Montaigne! Ses Essais 
sont le livre de tous ceux qui lisent, et meme de 
tous ceux qui ne lisent pas. — Cows de Literature. 



L'influence de ses ecrits, de ses pensees, de 

son style, l'a fait juger, dans Topinion commune la 






GENCE— MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. 



plus raisonnable, philosophe sceptique, dispose a 
induire, de Pobservation des vicissitudes et des 
variations de la raison humaine ehez lui meme et 
les autres, 1' in certitude de nos connaissances; 
homme naturellemcnt bon et sensible, de mceurs 
douceset faciles; gentilhomme vain a la ibis et 
simple, parlant de soi humblemcnt et avec estime ; 
citoyen honncte, modere, attache par raison com me 
par devoir a son prince et a la religion de ses 
peres ; ennemi des nouveautes tendant a subvcr- 
tir Pordre moral et civil; ecrivain eloquemment 
energique, et na'i'f, mais offrant parfois nnc liberte 
ou une familiarite d'expression qui montre riiomme 
presque a mi dans Ie moral iste aussi bien que dans 
le philosophe. Mats ses apologistes ou ses critiques, 
suivant leur esprit et leurs opinions particu litres, 
Pont juge chacun diversement, en s'attachant a 
quelques traits exagcres ou isoles, pour le louer on 
le blamer, au prejudice de 1'exactitude ou meme 
de la bonne foi. Dans ce siecle ou Ton se pique 
de philosophic, Naigeon, editcur et annotateur de 
Montaigne, oublie la franchise libre tie Peerivain 
et en fait un pur deiste, en attribuant a des con- 
siderations politique* ce que l'auteur dit ouverte- 
ment de plus favorable an Christianisme, et en 
lui pretant ties scntimeus contraires dans des pas- 
sages equivoques, detournes de leur veritable sens, 
et separci de ce qui les entoure. IVun autre cote, 
Pauteur da Christianisme de Montaigne, en reunis- 
sant les passages relatifs a la religion, ou meme 
traduits de la Theologie de Sebonde, et en exhu- 
mant, du journal du gentilhomme- voyageur, quel- 
ques actes d\ine piete non exempte de superstition, 
sans considerer ses ecarts, la liberte de ses propos, 
et les traits de vanite qui accompagnaient ccs 
memos actes, en a fait presque un chretien religieux 
et devot. Un autre ecrivain, M. Biot, ne se rap- 
pelant pas les derniers momensdu bon gentilhomme 
qui, loin de s'isoler de ses proches, s'est entoure de 
ses amis voisins, lui refuse la sensibilite morale, 
et le reconnait toutefois capable du sentiment de 
Pamitie. Un autre orateur, dans Un Discours 
couronne par Vlnstitut, lui accorde, avec raison, 
1 1 croyancc en Dicn et a la vertu ; mais on pent 
croire qu'il entend purement ici la vertu d'Epicnre, 
lorsqu'il met de parler de Pacte dernier de sa vie, 
qui rattache en definitive cette vertu a la foi chre- 
tienne. Dans le grand siecle, Pascal applaud it a 
Montaigne, soumettant la raison super be a Panto- 
rite de la foi ; mais en reconnaissant qu'il professe 
la religion catholique, il l'oppose a Epictete, en 
fait un Epicurien dans sa conduite comme dans ses 
ecrits, et perd trop de vuc, le magistrat, le citoyen, 
l'homme debien. Balzac loue Montaigne queMalle- 
oranche blame au contraire d'avoir peint ses mceurs 
iomestiques. Mallebranehe voit surtout dans Pceri- 
vain la hardiesse de Pesprit et de Pimagination ; 
t Balzac, des pensees hazardees et tie faux juge- 
nents. La Bruyere leur repond a tous deux, en 
)bservant que Balzac ne pensait pas assez pour 
?outer un auteur qui pense beaucoup, et que Malle- 
3ranche pensait trop subtilement pour s'aceom- 
uoder de pensees si naturelles. Et certes, celui 
jue Locke et J. J. Rousseau ont mis a contribu- 
ion dans ce qu'ils ont ecrit de plus raisonnable, 
sur X Education des Enfans, u'est pas simplement 
m auteur doue d'esprit et d'imagination: Peerivain 
mi observe et analyse si bien en lui Phomme dont 
1 est Phistorien, ne peut ctre taxe de donuer car- 
iere a son imagination, parce qu'en peignant 
'homme moral, il anime, cree, et figure ses expres- 



sions, comme Pa fait, le celebre peintre de portraits, 
La Bruyere. De meme, celui, qui a si bien 
connu et jnse les anciens qu'il avait taut cultives, 
Luereee et Virgile, Salluste et Tacite, Plutarque ct 
Seneque, Ciccron et Pline, ne sauroit etre traite de 
mauvais juge, pour avoir mis le 5e livrc de PEncide 
ou il etait si difficile d'etre poete, au dessus des 
onze autres livres, jugement partage jusqu'a un 
certain point par Madame l>acier et Jacques De- 
lille ; pour avoir aussi juge plus severement qu'il 
ne convenait, a un censeur gentilhomme, la philo- 
sophic de Ciccron et de Pline, qu'il qualirle d osten- 
tatriea et de jmrliere; pour avoir encore, dans son 
jugement sur les poetes franca is, cm voir (avec 
tout son siecle) revivre en quelque sorte Lucain et 
sa verse poetique, dans Ronsard, avant que Mal- 
herbe cut dcyasconnc la langue et qu'elle cut 
commence a prendre une forme regulierement 
polie, quoique peut-t A, tre aux depens de son energie. 
Dans le siecle de Montaigne, enfin, De Thou, et 
sur tout Pasquier, ses contemporains, qui ont vecu 
avec lui et qui ont connu Phomme, le citoyen, le 
philosophe, parai^saicnt Pavoirmicux apprecie sous 
ces divers rapports, et le sentiment de contempo- 
rains homu'tes et instruits, eonfirme par la potste- 
rite. doitservir a fixer Poj)inion sur notre philosophe, 
d'apres les faits que nous fouruit Pecrivain. — 
Biwjraplue L'niversellc, art. Montaigne. 



XVI. 

GEORGE, MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. 

The Essays of Michael de Montaigne are justly 
ranked amongst miscellaneous books: for they are 
on various subjects, without order and connection ; 
and the very body of the discourses has still a 
greater variety. This sort of confusion does not, 
however, hinder people of all qualities to extol 
these Essays above all the books that ever they 
read, and they make them their chief study. They 
think that other miscellanies of ancient and modern 
books arc nothing but an unnecessary heap of quo- 
tations, whereas we find in this authorities to the 
purpose, intermixed with the author's own thoughts; 
which, being bold and extraordinary, are very effec- 
tual to cure men of their weakness and vanity, and 
induce them to seek virtue and felicity by lawful 
means. But, because every body is not of this 
opinion, we must take notice here of what is said 
against, and in favour of, these Essays, to know 
what we should believe of them ; and this is the 
more necessary, because one meets with frequent 
opportunities to talk of this author, his book being 
almost in the hands of all people. 

The enemies of Montaigne tell us that his book 
is so far from inspiring his readers with the love of 
virtue, that, on the contrary, some of his discourses 
being stuffed with free and licentious words, they 
teach them some vices of which they were ignorant, 
or else are the occasion that they take a pleasure in 
speaking thereof, and at last induce them to fall 
into the same. That his discourses upon several 
effects of nature are rather fit to divert his thoughts 
from true religion, than to convince them of the 
truth of it, and are altogether unbecoming a Chris- 
tian philosopher. That notwithstanding his pro- 
positions and assertions are for the most part weak 
and false, yet they are very dangerous for several 
persons who either want learning, or have too great 
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a bias for libertinism. That besides an indifferent 
knowledge of practical morals and history, which 
Montaigne had acquired in reading Seneca and 
Plutarch, having conversed with few other books, 
as he owns himself, he had hardly a tincture of 
other sciences and arts, even not of the theory of 
moral philosophy. That he was as ignorant in 
otlter parts of philosophy, as physic, metaphysie. 
and logic; which docs sufficiently appear by his 
wrong inferences on several things. That he under- 
stood very little what we call humanity, or belles- 
lettres, as one may see by his impolite style, and 
the confusion of his discourses, which show him a 
very ill grammarian, and a bad rhetorician ; and as 
he talks y itively and boldly, as the most learned 
men,Sv-alig r was used to style him a bold Iijnorant. 
These angry gentlemen do likewise pretend that 
what is most admired in Montaigne is stolen from 
some ancient authors, and that if those quotations 
and the little stories be tells us about his temper and 
inclinations were taken out of his book, the rest 
would be very little or nothing at all. 

This is the substance of the most material objec- 
tions made against Montaigne; not to mention 
here several authors, who have purposely written 
against his opinions, as Mr. He Sillon, in his book 
of the Immortality of the Soul, wherein lie confutes 
what Montaigne lias alleged to prove, that brutes 
are capable of thinking. Cliauet, in bis Treatise of 
the Operations of the Fnderstanding, quotes Mon- 
taigne's Kssays as a work wherein judgment had no 
share, because, says lie, every judicious man loves 
order, and there is nothing but confusion in that 
whole book. 

Having thus impartially related what is urged 
against Montaigne, we proceed now to mention 
what is said in his vindication. And we might 
hire, in the first place, make use of the long preface 
Mademoiselle de Gonrnny has prefixed to the 
French folio edition of his Essays, 1 (J.V2, wherein 
she does not only give a full answer to all the 
objections made, or that can be made, against 
Montaigne, but also talks of him as of a man whose 
works have revived truth in his age, and which 
therefore she calls the quintessence of philo.-ophy, 
the hellebore of man's folly, the setter at liberty of 
the understanding, and the judicial throne of rea- 
son. But we do not think fit to insist upon her 
evidence, for, notwithstanding the solid arguments 
her opinion is grounded upon, she may be suspected 
to be blindfolded with the passionate love she had 
for her excellent father; and, besides, we have so 
many great men to produce in favour of Montaigne, 
that we may, without any prejudice to his cause, 
waive the evidence of Mademoiselle de Gournay. 
These will tell you that, if he has handled any 
matters with an uncommon freedom, this is an 
effect of his generous temper, which was free from 
any base compliance; and as to his love for virtue, 
and his religion, they appeal to his very book itself, 
whereby that truth will appear, if the passages 
alleged to prove the contrary are examined without 
partiality, and not by themselves, but according to 
the connection they have with what precedes or 
follows. 

- - - - I shall add, on this point, that notwith- 
standing several of his discourses do contain quite 
different things from what is promised in the titles, 
as Pasquier has observed, yet it does not always 
happen so ; and when he has done it, methinks, it 
is rather through affectation than inadvertency, to 



shew that he did not intend to make a regular 
work. This does likewise appear by the odd, or 
rather fantastical, connection of his discourses, 
wherein from one matter he makes long digressions 
upon several others. No doubt but he thought that 
one might take the same liberty in his meditations 
as is assumed in common conversations, in which, 
though there be but two or three interlocutors, it is 
observed that there is such a variety in their dis- 
courses that, if they were set down in writing, it 
would appear that by digressions they are run away 
from their first subject, and that the last part of 
their conversation is very little answerable to the 
first. This I verily believe was his true intention, 
that he might present the world with a free and 
original work ; for neither Chunet nor any other of 
his adversaries will be aide to convince the world 
that this proceeded from want of judgment in a 
man of such parts as they are obliged to own in 
-Montaigne. 

lie designed, also, sometimes to conceal his de- 
sign in his titles ; as for instance, in his third book, 
I when having spent almost a whole chapter against 
physicians, it is most likely that his intention was 
to conceal it by entitling the same. Of the R> sem- 
blance of C/iililn/i to their 1'unnts, For this gives 
him an opportunity to tell us that he was afllicted 
with the gravel as his father was, anil to discourse 
of the cure of several distemper*, and at the same 
time of the uncertainty of physic, or rather of the 
ignorance of physicians ; whence I conclude that, 
in this whole chapter and several others, there is 
. rather a refined art than ignorance. It has also 
been objected against him that he talks of nobody 
I ol-e in his writings, as if he intended to propose 
himself as a necessary pattern to the rest of man- 
kind, though what he says of himself is for the most 
I part odd and fantastical. To this I answer, that 
any man may be an example to others, either for 
i doing good or eschewing evil ; and that Montaigne 
does not pretend that what he says of himself 
should be taken for any other thing than what 
really it is, having a sufficient knowledge of all 
human frailties, and of his own in particular. 

It is somewhat surprising that .Montaigne should 
be blamed for quoting ancient authors, when his 
([notations are made a propos, that is, for confirm- 
ing or illustrating what he says, seeing Plutarch, 
and several other excellent authors, have taken the 
same liberty ; and if it be objected that the quota- 
tions in Plutarch are taken from Greek authors, 
and consequently are in the same language as his. 
whereas Montaigne has stuffed his French book 
with Greek, Latin, and Italian verse3 ; I answer 
tli.it this is trifling, for if Montaigne found nothing 
in his own language worthy of being cited, or else 
if he thought that ancient or foreign writers had 
better treated the matter he speaks of, pray by what 
law is he forbidden to make use of their authority ? 
I own that, in some places, he has translated some 
passages of ancient authors into French, and has so 
dexterously incorporated them into his work that 
he has in some manner made them his own ; but 
where is the great crime in this, especially seeing he 
has a world of thoughts of his own, which are more 
sublime and excellent than what he has alleged 
from others ? 

Balzac, in his 19th Entreticn, reflects upon his 
language, though at the same time he excuses it. 
" lie lived (says he) in the reign of the family cf 
Valois, and was a Gascon by birth, and therefore 
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it is impossible but his language must have some- 
thing of the vice common to his age and country. 
However, we must own that his soul was eloquent, 
and that he expressed his thoughts in bold mascu- 
line expressions, and that his style had some beau- 
ties above what we could have expected from his 
age. I'll say no more on this head ; and I know 
that it would be a sort of a miracle that a person 
could politely speak French in the Barbary of 
Quercy and Perigord. Should a man, beset with 
bad examples, and deprived of good ones, have 
courage and strength to defend himself alone 
against a whole nation, against his own wife, rela- 
tions, and friends, who are as many enemies to the 
purity of the French tongue ? The court was like- 
wise as corrupted as the country, so that it was then 
lawful to fail, there being then no settled rules for 
our language ; and those faults, which are more 
ancient than the laws themselves, are doubtless 
innocent. I conclude," says he, in another place, 
" that I have a great veneration for him, and that 
in my opinion he is comparable to those ancients 
whom we call Maximos Inyenio, Arte rudcs, &e." 

What Balzac says, in relation to the court of 
France in the days of Montaigne, is true enough, 
and very much to the purpose-, but observe here 
the vanity and malice of that hyperergic, who must 
reflect upon Montaigne's country ; as if it were 
impossible that any body born in Perigord or 
Quercy should write French as politely as he who 
was born within a day's journey from Montaigne. 
I know Balzac has written more politely than 
Montaigne, and that the French tongue is much 
indebted to him ; but he, whose excellence was 
chiefly in the connection of words, must not for all 
that pretend to set up for a judge of the thoughts of 
Montaigne, as he rashly ventured upon in his 18th 
and 19th Entreticus, 

'Tis true, Montaigne has some provincial expres- 
sions, but they are few in number ; and it is to be 
observed that several words of his, which were at 
first excepted against, have been since adopted by 
the best writers, this being the privilege of great 
authors to introduce new words. The French word 
enjoue (merry) has not been always in use, though 
it is now in the mouths of all the learned and polite 
people, and Montaigne was the first author that I 
know of who made use of it ; and so they are 
obliged to him for this word, which does not only 
signify a merry man, but likewise expresses the 
very effects of mirth in his face, and chiefly upon 
his cheek (joues). 

Those who tell us that Scaliger was used to call 
him a bold Ignorant, do certainly a greater injury 
to Scaliger than to Montaigne ; for the reputation 
of that great man will never so far bias mankind 
as to make them believe that the author of a book, 
wherein there is so much learning, should be an 
ignorant fellow. Scaliger was a better judge, and 
as this is not to be found in any one of his works, 
I think one may venture to say that this calumny 
was contrived by some of his envious enemies, 
who, having not strength enough to encounter him, 
made use of this artifice to run down his merit 
with that great name. 

Monsieur de Plassac, a great admirer of Mon- 
taigne, corrected his chapter of the Vanity of Words 
into modern French ; but, as he owns it himself, it 
was no more Montaigne's, whose similies and pro- 
verbial expressions have a greater strength than the 
nice politeness of the modern French language ; 



and, besides, Montaigne's discourse is every where 
full of sentences and solid reason, which do not 
always admit that smooth but empty way of writing 
so much in vogue in France. 

I do not, however, design to defend Montaigne in 
every thing ; far from it, I bhime his freedom in 
many places, and I cannot abide that, after having 
discoursed of the exemplary life of a holy man, he 
should immediately talk as he does of cuckoldom 
and privy-parts, and other things of this nature, 
which, though perhaps tolerable in another place, 
cannot be suffered in this; and I wish he had left 
out these things, that ladies might not be put to the 
blush, when his Essa} r s are found in their libraries, 
and that they might improve themselves by reading 
this excellent book, without putting their modesty 
to any torment, as they must needs do when they 
come to these places. 

As for the rest, there is hardly any human book 
extant so fit as this to teach men what they are, 
and lead them insensibly to a reasonable observa- 
tion of the most secret springs of their actions; and 
therefore it ought to be the manuale of all gentle- 
men, his uncommon way of teaching winning peo- 
ple to the practice of virtue, as much as other books 
fright them away from it, by the dogmatical and 
imperious way which they assume. 

Thus we have answered all the material objec- 
tions made against Montaigne ; for I think the 
other trifles which are objected against him do not 
deserve to be taken notice of, and I wonder that 
the author of the Search after Truth should spend 
his time upon them in a manner so unbecoming his 
character. lie tells us, after Balzac and some 
others, that Montaigne's vanity and pride are not 
suitable to an author and philosopher ; that it was 
ridiculous and useless to keep a page, having hardly 
six thousand Iivres a year, and more ridiculous still 
to have so often mentioned it in his writings : but 
I may answer that it was very common in his time 
for gentlemen of noble extraction to keep a page, 
to shew their quality, though their estate could 
hardly afford them to keep a footman, and that the 
six thousand Iivres a-yenr were then more than 
twenty thousand now-a-days. It was likewise very 
much unbecoming the gravity of our famous 
Searcher after Truth to rail at Montaigne because 
he kept a clerk, when he was counsellor in the 
Parliament of Bordeaux, for Montaigne having 
exercised that noble employment but for a short 
time, in his youth he had no occasion to mention it, 
and who shall believe that he has concealed it out 
of vanity, he who, in the opinion of Mallebranche 
himself, talks of his imperfections and vices with 
too great a freedom ? It is likewise very ungene- 
rous and ungentlemanlike to take notice that he 
did not very well succeed in his mayoralty of Bor- 
deaux •, the times he lived in were very troublesome, 
and supposing he committed some error, which they 
say without any proof, what is that to the merit of 
his book ? Balzac introduces a gentleman speaking 
thus to an admirer of Montaigne: "You may 
praise your author, if you will, more than our 
Cicero, but I cannot fancy that a man who governed 
all the world was not, at least, equal to a person 
who did not know how to govern Bordeaux." This 
may very well pass for a jest •, but is it a rational 
way of confuting an author, to have recourse to 
personal reflections, or some incidents relating to 
his private person or quality ? This is so mean 
that I cannot fancy Balzac could be guilty of it, 

c 2 
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and I wholly impute it to those who have pub- 
lished, after his death, some loose discourses on 
several subjects, which they have entitled his 
Entrvlivns. 

Notwithstanding these objections, Montaigne 
always had, and is like to have, admirers, as lone; 
as sense and reason have any credit in the world. 
Justus Lipsus calls him the French Thales and 
Mezeray the Christian Seneca, and the incompara- 
ble Thuanus made an eulogy of him, whose testi- 
mony is sufficient to justify the memory of our 
author, for nobody will believe that a man of that 
integrity would have been so groat a friend with so 
vicious a man as Mallebranehe has represented 
Montaigne. — VinrHrution of Muntaif/nv's K.ssuys. 
Pf(J> fed to Cottu/t\s triuixhithm. 



XVII. 
DTCALO STEWART. 

At the head of the French writers who contributed, 
in the begi lining of the seventeenth century, to turn 
the thoughts of their countrymen to subjects con- 
nected with the Philosophy of Mind, Montaigne 
may, I apprehend, he justly placed. Properly 
speaking, he belongs to a period somewhat earlier; 
but his tone of thinking and of writing classes him 
much more naturally with his successors, than with 
any French author who had appeared before him. 

In assigning to Montague so distinguished a rank 
in the history of modern philosophy, I need scarcely 
say that I leave entirely out of the account what 
constitutes (and justly constitutes) to the generality 
of readers the principal charm of his Essays, the 
goodnature, humanity, and unaffected sensibility, 
which so irresistibly attach us to his character. — 
lending, it must be owned, but too often a fascina- 
tion to his talk, when he cannot he recommended 
as the safot companion. Nor do I lay much stress 
upon the inviting frunkiusi and vivacity with which 
lie unbosoms himself about all hi.s domestic habits 
and concerns ; and which render his hook so ex- 
pressive a portrait, not only of the author, but of 
the Gascon country gentlemen, two hundred years 
ago. I have in view chiefly the minuteness and 
good faith of his details concerning his own per- 
sonal qualities, both intellectual and moral. The 
only study which seems ever to have engaged his 
attention was that of man ; and for this lie was 
singularly titled, by a rare combination of that 
talent for observation which belongs to men of the 
world, with those habits of abstracted retleetion 
which men of the world have commonly so little 
disposition to cultivate. "I study myself," says 
he, "more than any other subject. This is my 
metaphysic ; this my natural philosophy." lie has 
accordingly produced a work unujuv in its kind ; 
valuable, in an eminent degree, as an authentic 
record of many interesting facts relative to human 
nature, but more valuable by far, as holding up a 
mirror in which every individual, if he does not 
see his own image, will at least occasionally per- 
ceive so many traits of resemblance to it as can 
scarcely fail to invite his curiosity to a more care- 
ful review of himself. In this respect, Montaigne's 
writings may be regarded in the light of what paint- 
ers call studies; in other words, of those slight 
sketches which were originally designed for the im- 
provement of the artist, hut which, on that account, 



are the more 1 likely to be useful in developing the 
germs of similar endowments in others. 

Without a union of these two powers (reflection 
and observation ), the study of man can never be 
successfully prosecuted. It is only by retiring 
within ourselves that we can obtain a key to the 
characters of others; and it is only by obsen ing 
and comparing the characters of others that we can 
thoroughly understand and appreciate our own. 

After all, however, it may be fairly questioned, 
notwithstanding the scrupulous fidelity with which 
.Montaigne has endeavoured to delineate his own 
portrait, if he has hem sufficiently aware of the 
secret folds and reduj lications of the human heart. 
That he was by no means exempted from the com- 
mon delusions of self-love and self-deceit, has been 
fully evinced in a wry acute, though somewhat un- 
charitable, section of the I ■((/■/ liui, nl Louie; but 
this consideration, so far from diminishing the value 
of his Essays, is one of the most instructive lessons 
they ail'ord to those who, after the example of the 
author, may undertake the salutary, but humiliat- 
ing task, of self examination. 

As .Montaigne's scientific knowledge was, accord- 
ing to his own account. " wry vague and imper- 
feet:" and his book-learning rather sententious and 
L-0-v.iping than comprehensive and systematical, it 
would be unreasonable to expect, in his philosophi- 
cal arguments, much cither of depth or solidity. 
The sentiments he hazards are to be regarded but 
as the impressions of the moment; consisting chiefly 
of the more obvious doubts and difficulties which, 
on all metaphysical and moral question* 1 , are apt to 
present themselves to a speculative mind, when it 
first attempts to dig below the surface of common 
opinions. hi reading M ontaigne. accordingly, what 
chiefly strikes us is not the novelty or refinement 
of his ideas, but the liveliness and felicity with 
which we see embodied in words the previous wan- 
dering" of our own imaginations. It is probably 
owing to this circumstance, ra f her than to any direct 
plagiarism, that his Essays appear to contain the 
germs of so many of the paradoxical theories which, 
in later times, llelvetius and others have laboured 
to systematize and to support with the parade of 
1 metaphysical discussion. In the mind of Montaigne 
! the same paradoxes may lie easily traced to those 
deceitful a/ipraranrrs which, in order to stimulate 
our faculties to their best exertions, nature seems 
purposely to have thrown in our way, as stumbling- 
blocks in the pursuit of truth ; and it is only to he 
regretted on such occasions, for the sake of his own 
happiness, that his genius and temper qualified and 
J disposed him more to start the problem than to 
investigate the solution. 

"When Montaigne touches on religion, he is in 
general less pleasing than on other subjects. His 
constitutional temper, it is probable, pre-disposed 
him to scepticism ; but this original bias could not 
fail to be strengthened by the disputes, both reli- 
gious and political, which, during his life-time, con- 
vulsed Europe, and more particularly his own coun- 
try. On a mind like his it may be safely presumed 
that the writings of the reformers, and the instruc- 
tions of Buchanan, were not altogether without 
effect ; and hence, in all probability, the perpetual 
struggle, which he is at no pains to conceal, between 
the creed of his infancy, and the lights of his ma- 
ture understanding. He speaks, indeed, of "repos- 
ing tranquilly on the pillow of doubt ;" but this 
language is neither reconcileable with the general 
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complexion of his works, nor with the most au- 
thentic accounts we have received of his dying mo- 
ments. It is a maxim of his own, that, "in forming 
a judgment of a man's life, particular regard should 
be paid to his behaviour at the end of it ;" to which 
he pathetically adds, "that the chief study of his 
own life was, that his latter end might be decent, 
calm, and silent.'' The fact is (if we may credit 
the testimony of his biographers), that, in his de- 
clining 3 r enrs, he exchanged his boasted pilloiv of 
doubt for the more powerful opiates prescribed by 
the infallible church ; and that he expired in per- 
forming what his old preceptor Buchanan would 
not have scrupled to describe as an act of idolatry. 
The scepticism of Montaigne seems to have been 
of a very peculiar cast, and to have had little in 
common with that either of Jiayle or of Hume. 
The great aim of the two latter writers evidently 
was, by exposing the uncertainty of our reasonings 
whenever we pass the limits of sensible objects, to 
inspire their readers with a complete distrust of the 
human faculties on all moral and metaphysical 
topics. Montaigne, on the other hand, never thinks 
of forming a sect •, but, yielding passively to the 
current of his reflections and feelings, argues, at dif- 
ferent times, according to the varying state of his 
impressions and temper, on opposite sides of the 
same question. On all occasions he preserves an 
air of the most perfect sincerity; and it was to this. 
I presume, much more than to the superiority of 
his reasoning powers, that Montesquieu alluded, 
when he said, " In the greater part of authors I sec 
the iv rite r ; in Montaigne T see nothing but the 
thinker" The radical fault of his understanding 
consisted in an incapacity of forming, on disputable 
points, those decided and fixed opinions, which can 
alone impart either force or consistency to intellec- 
tual character. For remedying this weakness, the 
religious controversies, and the civil wars recently 
engendered by the Reformation, were but ill calcu- 
lated. The minds of the most serious men, all 
over Christendom, must have been then unsettled 
in an extraordinary degree ; and where any pre- 
disposition to scepticism existed, every external cir- 
cumstance must have conspired to cherish and con- 
firm it. Of the extent to which it was carried, 
about the same period, in England, some judgment 
may be formed from the following description of a 
Sceptic by a writer not many years posterior to 
I Montaigne.* 

" A sceptic in religion is one that hangs in the 

balance with all sorts of opinions ; whereof not one 

but stirs him, and none sways him. A man guiltier 

of credulity than he is taken to be •, for it is out of 

I his belief of every thing that be believes nothing. 

Each religion scares him from its contrary, none 

I persuades him to itself. He would be wholly a 

I Christian, but that he is something of an AtheU ; 

I and wholly an Atheist, but that he is partly a 

I Christian ; and a perfect Heretic, but that there 

I are so many to distract him. He finds reason in 

I all opinions, truth in none ; indeed, the least rea- 

I son perplexes him, and the best will not satisfy him. 

I He finds doubts and scruples better than resolves 

I them, and is always too hard for himself." If this 

I portrait had been presented to Montaigne I have 

little doubt that he would have the candour to ac- 



1 Bishop Enrle, in his 
of the World discovered.' 



* Micro-cosmography, or a piece 
London, 1628. 



knowledge, that he recognised in it some of the 
most prominent and characteristical features of his 
own mind. 

The most elaborate, and seemingly the most se- 
rious, of all Montaigne's Essays, is his long and 
somewhat tedious Apology for Raimond Sebond, 
contained in the twelfth chapter of his second book. 
This author appears, from Montaigne's account, to 
have been a Spaniard, who professed Physic at 
Toulouse, towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and who published a treatise, entitled Thvo- 
logia Naturalise which was put into the hands of 
Montaigne's father by a friend, as a useful antidote 
against the innovations with which Luther was then 
beginning to disturb the ancient faith. That, in 
this particular instance, the book answered the in- 
tended purpose, may be presumed from the request 
of old Montaigne to his son, a few days before his 
death, to translate it into French from the Spanish 
original. His request was accordingly complied 
with, but the execution of this filial duty seems to 
have produced on Montaigne's own mind very dif- 
ferent effects from what his father had anticipated. 

The principal aim of Sebond's book, according 
to Montaigne, is to show that ''Christians are in the 
wrong to make human reasoning the basis of their 
belief, since the object of it is only conceived by 
faith, and by a special inspiration of the divine 
grace." To this doctrine Montaigne professes to 
yield an implicit assent ; and, under the shelter of 
it, contrives to give free vent to all the extrava- 
gancies of scepticism. The essential distinction 
between the reason of man and the instincts of the 
lower animals, is at great length, and with no in- 
considerable ingenuity, disputed •, the powers of the 
human understanding, in all enquiries, whether 
physical or moral, arc held up to ridicule; an uni- 
versal Pyrrhonism is recommended ; and we are 
again and again reminded that "the senses arc the 
bcyinniny and the end of all our knowledge." Who- 
ever has the patience to peruse this chapter with 
attention, will be surprised to find in it the rudi- 
ments of a great part of the licentious philosophy 
of the eighteenth century; nor can he fail to re- 
mark the address with which the author avails him- 
self of the language afterwards adopted by Bayle, 
Helvetius, and Hume: — " That to be a philosophi- 
cal sceptic is the first step towards becoming a 
sound believing Christian." * * * 

Charron is well known as the confidential friend 
of Montaigne's latter years, and as the confidential 
depository of his philosophical sentiments. En- 
dowed with talents far inferior in force and origi- 
nality to those of his master, he possessed, never- 
theless, a much sounder and more regulated 
judgment; and, as his reputation, notwithstanding 
the liberality of some of his peculiar tenets, was 
high among the most respectable and conscientious 
divines of his own church, it is far from improbable 
that Montaigne committed to him the guardianship 
of his posthumous fame, from motives similar to 
those which influenced Pope in selecting Warburton 
as his literary executor. The discharge of this 
trust, however, seems to have done less good to 
Montaigne than harm to Charron ; for while the 
unlimited scepticism, and the indecent levities of 
the former, were viewed by the zealots of those 
days with a smile of tenderness and indulgence, 
the slighter heresies of the latter were marked with 
a severity the most rigorous and unrelenting, that, 
in points of essential importance, they deviated so 
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very little from the standard of the Catholic faith. 
It is not easy to guess the motives of this incon- 
sistency ; but such we find from the fact, to have 
been the temper of religious bigotry, or, to speak 
more correctly, of political religionism, in all ages 
of the world. 

As an example of Charron's solicitude to provide 
an antidote against the more pernicious errors of 
his friend, I shall only mention his ingenious and 
philosophical attempt to reconcile with the moral 
constitution of human nature, the apparent discord- 
ancy in the judgments of different uttions concern- 
ing right and wrong. His argument on this point 
is in sub>tance the very same with that so well 
urged by Beattie, in opposition to Locke's reason- 
ings against the existence of innate practical prin- 
ciples. It is difficult to say, whether, in this instance, 
the coincidence between Montaigne and Locke, or 
that between Charron and Beattie, he the more re- 
markable. * * * It is probably owing- to the desul- 
tory ami popular style of composition common to 
both Montaigne and Charron, that so little atten- 
tion has hern paid to either by those who have 
treated of the History of French Philosophy. To 
Montaigne's merits, indeed, as a lively and amu*ii g 
essayist, ample justice has been done; but his influ- 
ence on the subsequent habits of thinkimr. among 
his countrymen, remains still t«i be illustrated, lie 
lias done more, perhaps, than any other author (I 
am inclined to think with the most honest intentions), 
to introduce into />i<tt\ /> >>>*! v (if 1 may borrow an 
expression of Cicero) what is now called tin n< w 
Philosophy. — a philosophy certainly very different 
from that of Socrates. In the fashionable world, he 
has. for more than two centuries, maintained his 
place as the first of moralists; a circumstance easily 
accounted for, when we attend to the singular com- 
bination, exhibited in his writings, of a semblance of 
erudition, with what 3Iallebranche happily calls his 
air du mtmde, and air ra<u!n r.* As for the graver 
and less attractive Charron, his name would proba- 
bly before now have sunk into oblivion, had it not 
been so closely associated, by the accidental events 
of his life, with the more celebrated name of Mon- 
taigne. — Enc. Brit., 1821. f 
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The Essayists are. if not moral philosophers, moral 
historians, and that's better ; or if they are both, 
they found the one character upon the other ; their 
premises precede their conclusions, and we put 
faith in their testimony, for we know that it is true. 



* " Ah, l'aimablc homme ! qu'il est do bonne compaznir! 
C'est mon ancien ami; mais a force d't'tre ancicn il in'cst 
nouveau." — Mad, de Serignc. 

t An Edinburgh Reviewer (Sept. 18lf>) upon this opinion 
of Mr. Stewart, remarks : — 

" Has Mr. Stewart seized the characteristic feature which 
gives Montaigne a place in the history of philosophy ? Not 
certainly his philosophical discoveries, for he has made none ; 
nor the justness of his opinions, which may he often ques- 
tioned ; nor the dramatic egotism with which he paints him- 
self, and pours forth those easy boldnesses of expression, 
which seem to belong to a more picturesque, and nervous lan- 
guage than modern French. These arc great, but not pro- 
perly philosophical, merits. But he seems to have a distinct 
character as a philosopher. As Machiavel was the first who 
discussed grave questions in a vulgar tongue, and created a 
philosophy of history ; so Montaigne was the first conspicu- 
ous writer who, in a modern language, philosophized on the 



Montaigne was the first person who led the way 
to this kind of writing in the moderns. His great 
merit was that he may be said to have be( n the 
tirst who had the courage to say as an author what 
he felt as a man ; and. as courage is generally the 
effect of conscious strength, he was, probably, led 
to do so by the richness, truth, and force of his 
own observations on books and men. He was, in 
the truest sense, a man of original mind ; that is, 
he had the power of looking at things for himself, 
or as they really were, instead of blindly trusting 
to, and fondly repeating, what others told him that 
they wire. In taking up his pen, he did not set 
up for a philosopher, wit, orator, or moralist; but 
lie became all these by merely daring to tell us 
whatever passed through his mind, in its naked 
simplicity and force, that he thought any way worth 
communicating. He enquires what human life is, 
and has been, to shew what it ought to be; and, in 
treating of men and manners, he spoke of them 
as he found them, not according to pre-conceived 
notions and ah. tract dogmas ; and began by teach- 
ing us what he himself was. In criticising books 
he did not compare them with rules and systems, 
but told us what he saw to like or dislike in them. 
He was, in a word, the tirst author who was not a 
book-maker, and who wrote, not to make converts 
of oth< rs to established creeds and prejudices, but 
to s.it >\'y his own mind of the truth of things. In 
this rtspect we know not which to be most charmed 
with, the author or the num. 

There is an inexpressible frankness and sincerity, 
as well as power, in what he writes. There is no 
attempt at imposition or concealment, no juggling 
tricks or solemn mouthing, no laboured attempts at 
proving himself always in the right, and everybody 
else in the wrong ; he says what is uppermost, lays 
open what floats at the top, or lies at the bottom, 
of his mind, and deserves Tope's character of him, 
where he professes to 

" — Pour out all as plain 
As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne." 

He does not converse with us like a pedagogue 
with his pupil, whom he wishes to make as great a 
blockhead as himself, but like a philosopher and 
friend, who has passed through life with thought 
and observation, and is willing to enable others to 
pass through it with pleasure and profit. A writer 
of this stamp, I confess, appears to me as much 
superior to a common bookworm as a library of 
real books is superior to a mere book-case, painted 
and lettered on the outside with the names of cele- 
brated works. As he was the first to attempt this 
new way of writing, so the same strong natural 



common concerns of men, and the ordinary subjects of pri- 
vate reflection and conversation. The decree which Nature 
claims in the diversity of talent, the efficacy of education, the 
value of the learned languages, the usages of society, the 
passions that actuate private life, the singular customs of 
different nations, are the subjects chiefly handled in his 
Essays. In the period from Socrates to Plutarch, such ques- 
tions had been well treated before. JJut Montaigne was evi- 
dently the founder of popular philosophy in modern times. 
The gTOs.sncss of his anecdotes is, no doubt, to be mainly 
imputed to the coarseness which still belonged to the gentry. 
J>ut it may in part also be ascribed to the infancy of the art 
of writing in a generally spoken language. Authors had not 
yet discovered that the same degree of indelicacy is shocking 
in our own tongue, which fhey had long indulged without 
notice in their barbarous Latin ; where the words, being: un- 
usual, did not seem so gross, and where they were not under- 
stood by women, whose delicacy the grossest men desire in 
some measure to prcscive." 
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impulse, which prompted the undertaking, carried 
him to the end of his career. The same force and 
honesty of mind which urged him to throw oft* the 
shackles of custom and prejudice, would enable 
him to complete his triumph over them. lie has 
left little for his successors to achieve in the way 
of just and original speculation on human life. 
Nearly all the thinking of the last two centuries, 
of that kind which the French denominate morale 
observatrice, is to be found in Montaigne's Essays ; 
there is the germ, at least, and generally much 
more. He sowed the seed, and cleared away the 
rubbish, even where others have reaped the fruit, 
or cultivated and decorated the soil to a greater 
degree of nicety and perfection. There is no one 
to whom the old Latin adage is more applicable 
than to Montaigne, — '* Pert-ant isti qui ante nostra 
dixerunt." There has been no new impulse given 
to thought since his time. Among the specimens 
of criticisms on authors he has given us, are those 
on Virgil, Ovid, and Boccacio, in the account of 
books which he thinks worth reading, or which he 
finds he can read in his old age, and which may 
be reckoned among the few criticisms which are 
worth reading at any age. — Comic Writers. 



XIX. 

RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 

Of those books to which we have recourse for 
pleasure or recreation, we have a particular fancy 
for a gossipping book — a collection of choice mor- 
ccaux and short dissertations, in which an author 
ghus us the cream of a diversity of subjects, with- 
out calling upon us for any rigid attention, or nice 
examination of his arguments. A kind of reading 
which resembles the very best conversation, but 
which is, at the same time, more artificially dressed 
up, and more elegantly turned. When, for in- 
stance, we have been wading through a ponderous 
or tedious volume, for the purposes of analysis or 
for the sake of a few good extracts, we return, with 
a keen relish, to a literary gossip with an author of 
this kind, whom we can take up with the certainty 
of being instructed and amused — the smooth cur- 
rent of whose thoughts we can follow without effort 
or constraint, and to whose guidance we abandon 
ourselves with a desultory, but luxurious, indiffe- 
rence : and whom, when we have read so much as 
to our humour or idleness seemeth good, we can 
lay down without a sense of weariness, or a feeling 
of dissatisfaction. And then, if his disquisitions 
be short, and have no sequel or dependence upon 
each -other, we can select from the bundle such as, 
in length or quality, may suit our time or fancy. 
Truly this may be an idle, but it is a pleasant 
mode of reading, — and that is sufficient to recom- 
mend it. Indeed, we do not see why it should not 
be carried even further than for the mere purposes 
of relaxation and amusement. It is, without doubt, 
much better to pursue an agreeable road to the 
temple of knowledge, than to pick out the most 
rugged and uninviting path. The better course, it 
is true, calls upon us for a greater sacrifice of ease 
and comfort — it requires more resolution and pains- 
taking, and we ourselves should have no objection 
to it, where it is inaccessible by any other means. 
But to select this briery path in preference to one 
more easy and agreeable, voluntarily to lacerate 
ourselves with the thorns which stick in the way, 



is, we cannot help thinking, a labour of supereroga- 
tion — an infliction of penance for its own sake ; 
the effect of which can only be to discourage and 
disgust. And one would think there are pleasures, 
few enough sprinkled in this pilgrimage of three- 
score and ten, to induce us, not inquisitively, " to 
make that little less." Nor can such a mode of 
study be called vain and unproductive, for the 
richest fruit grows on the sunny aspect of the hill, 
where nature has been busiest in scattering her 
May flowers and ornaments of a gay season. The 
countenance of wisdom is not naturally harsh and 
crabbed, and repulsive ; if it be wrinkled, it is not 
with cure and ill temper, but with the lines of deep 
thought. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
her smile is as genial and refreshing as that of 
young beauty, and equally invites us to be joyous 
and glad. IShe teaches us 

" To live 
The easiest way ; nor, with perplexing thoughts, 
To interrupt the sweets of life, from which 
God hath hid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not molest us ; unless wc ourselves 
Seek them with wandering thoughts and notions vain." 

We feel no sympathy with those authors who 
would do every thing by the square and compass, 
who would rudely snap the springs of feeling, and 
torture us into wisdom and virtue. It is the author 
who gives utterance to the promptings of the heart, 
who mingles human feelings with all his know- 
ledge, that lays fast hold of our affection, and 
whom, above all, we love and venerate. And such 
a one is the lively old Gascon, Montaigne. lie is, 
indeed, the author for a snug fire-side and an easy 
armed chair, and more particularly whilst (as nt 
this moment) the rain is pattering against the win- 
dow at intervals, as the gusts of wind come and go, 
and, with the sea's hoarse murmuring in the dis- 
tance, makes harsh music, which shows that nature 
is somewhat out of tune. At such a time, Mon- 
taigne's self-enjoyment becomes doubly our own. 
His everlasting gaiety and good humour is more 

grateful from the contrast Montaigne wrote 

sans peur, but not sans rcproche. He is not con- 
tent with a little sprinkling of " salt in the lines, 
to make the matter savoury" — he is fond of high 
seasoning. It is probable, however, that what, 
according to our system of manners, is highly in- 
delicate, was read by the modest of his age, by a 
wife or a daughter, without disgust *, some of his 
Essays are even addressed to ladies, it may be, of 
exemplary lives. And, after all, manners are but 
the fashions of the time, and how variable they are 
we need no ghost from the dead to tell us. The 
customs of one nation or age are considered inde- 
corous in another. Montaigne, however, acknow- 
ledges that he babbled a little more about such 
matters than was strictly decorous ; and he informs 
us that, although he was so impudent on paper, he 
was of an extreme modesty and shanie-faeedness 
in conversation. But his object was to describe 
himself — what he thought, he was not ashamed to 
write; and he would have considered it a weakness 

and unmanliness to have done otherwise. 

The chief subject of Montaigne's reflections and 
writings is the philosophy of life. How to live 
well and die well with him 

" Is the prime wisdom ; what is more is fume, 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence." 

To achieve this, he studied deeply and accu- 
rately : he dissected and anatomized his feelings, 
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his fears, and li is hopes, nay, the slightest motions J 
of liis sou], with the coolness and unconcern of an 
operating surgeon, lie lets us into the innermost 
thoughts of his heart — he spreads out hefore us, as 
in a picture, every shade and gradation of feeling. 
Not a phantasma flitted across his mind that he 
did not put down, and, having contemplated its 
strangeness or absurdity, lie placed it to the credit 
or debit side of his account. *" lie nothing exte- 
nuates, nor sets down aught in malice." lie is the 
most warm and candid of triends — the most open 
of enemies, if, indeed, he ever admitted into his 
heart any feeling which amounted to personal hos- 
tility. The consequence is. that nobody can read 
his works without becoming his intimate and ap- 
proved e )od friend — his most familiar acquaintance. 
We know almost the very minute he \\u* horn ; 
and, if he could have so far anticipated time, he 
would, with equal precision, have informed u> of 
the hour of his dcatli. >sor do we think that any 
thing would have given him so much pleasure as 
afterwards to have been able to come back to earth 
again, and add another volume to his hXsay>, 'hat 
the world muht still know the state of hi* mind. 

.Montaigne ha- been censured for his numerous 
quotations from classical authors, but, We th'nk. 
without sufficient reason. It is true that, were a 
writer to give us a wh >!e chapter of them from Ins 
commonplace-hook, ihey would be sufficiently dull 
and Hat, and. like dried tlowers. would lo>e nearly 
all their fragrance, although they might retain, in 
some measure, their form and colour. But where 
quotation- from the poets are made, a* they gene- 
rally are by Montaigne, for the sake of illustration, 
and are, at once, elegant and appropriate, they 
contribute both to the spirit and grace of com- 
position. - - - - - 

Nothing but the Essays themselves of our old 
confabulator can convey an adequate idea of their 
unrestrained vivacity, energy, and fancy, of their 
boldness and attractive simplicity. He says rightly 
that it is the only book in the world of its kind. 
All the world, however, may know his book in 
him, and him in his book, the character of each is 
the same. It requires more courage to tittle-tattle 
of a man's foibles, vanitits, and little imperfections, 
than to expose heinous defects or wicked inclina- 
tions ; as the man, who shrinks from small incon- 
veniences, will yet rush into "■ the pelting, pitiless 
storm/' with a feeling of exultation. The former 
is a confession of weakness, in the latter there is an 
audacity and semblance of manliness. For the one 
he might be mocked and ridiculed ; for the other 
he would be feared and scorned, which is the more 
tolerable of the two. In the latter, there is a con- 
scious power and daring, which is some sort of 
compensation for the risk ; for the former, he runs 
a chance of gaining nothing but contempt. The 
little vanities and oddities disclosed by Montaigne 
are, however, accompanied by too many amiable 
qualities to excite any thing of this feeling. The 
President Bouhier says of him : " It is true that he 
sometimes avows his defects ; but, if we pay atten- 
tion to them, we shall find they are only those 
which philosophers, or people of fashion, are not 
ashamed to assume, or imperfections which turn 
upon indifferent things ;" and Mallebranche says 
nearly the same thing of him. Montaigne had a 
natural and invincible repugnance to falsehood ; 
and. as he assures us that he has painted himself 
as lie was, whole and entire, it is fair to consider 



that lie had no great vices to confess. At the same 
time, there are things in his book which cannot 
well be justified. His singular education, and early 
intimacy with the writers of antiquity, tinged his 
mind with that bold and paradoxical spirit which 
is so continually displayed in his discourses. He 
formed a strict alliance and friendship with the 
ancient worthies. Home, in the time of her free 
and flourishing estate (for he loved her neither in 
her birth nor decay), became to him a passion and 
a feeling! He paid more homage to the dead than 
the living. He entered the lists more chivalrously 
for the defence of Pnmpey, or in the cause of 
Brutus, than of cither of the religious factions 
which distracted his own country. These early 
attacl meats never left him, and it was with sin- 
gular satisfaction that he had the honour of Roman 
citizenship conferred upon bun, during one of his 
vi>:ts to Rome. The elements were strangely 
compounded in him — there was an odd mixture of 
philosophical thought and trifling speculation — of 
acute reasoning and inconclus, vi uess— of force of 
mind, and erratic ungoverncd fancy. He was, at 
the same time, idle and impatient — thoughtful and 
gay, and by turns reflected upon and InnJied at 
himself and all the world. Fond of travelling, he 
was as difficult to be removed in the iir.st instance, 
as to be stoppt d when once m motion. Of a frank 
and courteous deportment, of a hospitable disposi- 
tion, and an amiable temper—a despiser of cere- 
mony, and eminently sociable — he appears to have 
been, in general, as sluggish in his feelings as he 
was cold in the constitution of bis mind ; but for 
the memory of his father he cherished a deep and 
lasting veneration and regard; and for hi< friend 
La Hot tie. he felt as sacred a friendship as ever had 
birth in the human heart. Himself hating to be 
obliged to any other, or by any other, than him- 
self; lie was, nevertheless, ready enough to confer 
an obligation, more especially if it did not call upon 
him for any great care or trouble, to which he had 
a mortal aver>ion. In fact. liU whole study was 
to lie careless, easy, and contented, and he made 
haste to seize pleasure, lest it should take wing and 
fly. But lie was, upon the whole, a kind-hearted 
and amiable man. and of a large and capacious soul, 
superior to most of the prejudices of his age. ;«!- 
thouji he doubtless had some peculiar to himself. 
To him, all men were compatriots — the universal 
tie, superior to all national ties whatever — and the 
relations of friendship to those of kindred. He 
was nice, even to superstition, in keeping his pro- 
mises. Even in actions free and inditl'erent. if he 
breathed a promise, even in whispers to himself, it 
assumed the shape of an obligation ; but if he had 
once made it known to others, he considered him- 
self positively enjoined to the performance of it. 
It was pleasant to him, because it was voluntary — 
it was of his own free will and bounty. 

Of his reflections, he fancied those the best which 
he made on horseback ; and a sprightly thought 
never came into his head, on such an occasion, that 
he did not regret there was nobody to whom he 
could communicate it \ and yet the reins of his 
bridle being wrongly put on, or a strap flapping 
against his leg, was enough to keep him out of 
humour for a day together. Although of a studious 
turn of mind, he delighted more in contemplation 
than reading, to which he seldom applied himself 
for more than an hcur together ; and that, when he 
had nothing else to do, or it may be. for the pur- 
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pose of culling the flowers with which he has gar- 
nished his disquisitions; for he tells us, over and 
over again, that he could retain nothing in his 
memory for any length of time. Indeed, the trea- 
chery of this faculty is a standing subject of com- 
plaint with him ; but even from this real or ima- 
ginary defect (for, considering his extraordinary 
familiarity with, and the use he makes of, Roman 
authors, it is difficult to believe it was so imperfect 
as he represents it), he contrives to raise up some 
pleasant consolations ; as when he says that, from 
his want of memory, he less remembers the injuries 
he has received ; and that the places he revisits, 
and the books he reads over again, still smile upon 
him with a fresh novelty. Such is the prerogative 
of genius — it can extract consolation from want 
and privation, and decks the barren wilderness with 
beauty. 

Human nature is a wayward and variable thing, 
and where a man perseveres in putting down every 
crude and fugitive thought that occurs to him, we 
must expect to find that his mind has undergone 
changes similar to those of his body, and that what 
he thinks to-day he will not think to-morrow. The 
opinions of a mutable nature cannot be immutable. 
Doubts will arise, contradictions will occur, and 
one opinion displace another, in its turn to be 
deposed. Montaigne wrote without system and 
without classification, rambling from one subject to 
another, without order or connection, like the bee 
which now hardly settles upon one flower, and 
anon takes deeper draughts of another, as its taste 
or humour sways it. These aberrations are rather 
the result of design than accident; and, it is true, 
give a conversational ease, a reality and grace lo 
his Essays, which engages the interest of the reader 
too deeply in the feelings of the author, to allow 
him to think any thing but that he is the most 
agreeable and original writer in the world. He is 
now a Stoic and now an Epicurean, He is carried 
away with every wind that blows — " accident can 
play what stop it pleases" upon him. He now 
argues on one side of the question, and now on the 
other, and at last leaves it without coming to a 
conclusion. lie is too hard for himself. " lie is 
every thing by turns, and nothing long.'' His book 
is censured in severe terms by Mallebranehe, not 
for what we should conceive its most objectionable 
passages, but for the vanity and Pyrrhonism of the 
author. Like most speculative men, Montaigne 
was fond of raising doubts against established pro- 
positions, lie hinted opinions, which have since 
been expanded into systems. But, if he was an 
enemy to superstition, his scepticism did not ter- 
minate in irreligion. The strong, as well as the 
weak in intellect, are subject to fluctuations of 
opinion, especially on matters of faith. Montaigne 
was open to the reception of arguments, or rather, 
created them on all subjects ; and it is not sur- 
prising that, in the religious contests which agitated 
his country, he should waver in the creed of his 
forefathers. A man may doubt the fallibility of 
human establishments, without being either wicked 
or irreligious. The force of argument depends 
upon a thousand accidents — the education, the 
experience, the associations of thought or feeling, 
the timidity or the fearlessness of the individual to 
whom they are applied. Whatever doubts, how- 
ever, Montaigne might throw out, he always pro- 
fessed himself to be of the Roman Catholic faith, 
and his resolution, that as he had lived, so he would 



die in it ; and he did die. with a full blossoming 
reputation, after leading a life (with the exception 
of the disorder with which he was "in his latter years 
afflicted) the most joyous, felicitous, and philoso- 
phical of the sons of men. 

- - His talking dicourses are inexpressibly taking 
and agreeable. With a singular power of self- 
investigation, and an acute observation of the 
actions of men, which he discriminated with " a 
learned spirit of human dealing," he combined 
great affluence of thought and excursiveness of 
fancy. He was, at once, bold and trifling — philo- 
sophical and inconclusive — bold in imagination and 
free in enquiry — of an open and prepossessing de- 
meanour, he was amiable and eminently attractive. 
His style is bold, energetic, sententious, and abrupt ; 
and, although provincial and unrefined, it is origi- 
nal, vivacious, simple, and debonair. — lictro^cctivc 
Review, 1320. 
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There is a passage in the " Tempest," well known 
to contain several expressions identical with tho.se 
of Florio in his translation of a part of one of the 
Essays. And it would, at all events have been 
highly improbable that Shakspere should not have 
read them. On the whole, the celebrated soliloquy 
in "Hamlet" presents a more characteristic and 
expressive resemblance to much of Montaigne's 
writings than any other portion of the plays of 
the great dramatist which we at present remember ; 
though it would doubtless be easy to trace many 
apparent transferences from the Frenchman into 
the Englishman's works, as both were keen and 
many-sided observers in the same age, and neigh- 
bouring countries. Hut " Hamlet" was in those 
days no popular type of character ; nor were Mon- 
taigne's views and tone familiar to men till he had 
himself made them so. Now the Prince of Hen- 
mark is very nearly a Montaigne, lifted to a higher 
eminence, and agitated by more striking circum- 
stances and a severer destiny, and altogether a 
somewhat more passionate structure of man. It is 
not, however, very wonderful that " Hamlet," who 
was but a part of Shakspere, should exhibit to us 
more than the whole of Montaigne, and the external 
facts appear to contradict any notion of a French 
ancestry for the Dane, as the play is said to have 
been produced in 1600, and the translation of the 
" Essays" not for three years later. 

However this may be, it is interesting to find 
any points of analogy between a poetical creation, 
probably the most subtle and profound of Shak- 
spere, and a living man actually co-existent with 
the poet, and who must doubtless often have seen 
in Paris men whom Shakspere conversed with but 
a few days afterwards in London. They had the 
same busy and fervid world around them, listened 
to the same tales of Eastern travel and American 
adventure, and all the great public events and 
personages in the fore-ground of the picture seen 
by one, were respectively conspicuous in the back- 
ground gazed at by the other. Very ordinary men, 
nay, inanimate things derive an interest, from our 
certainty that they were contemporary with those 
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whom the world cannot, if it would, forget. The 
celebrated and productive minds, whose lives flowed 
on through the same days of storm and sunshine, 
seem each to reflect a light upon the other ; and 
the group starts forward into distinctness and vivid- 
ness, while the single figure might have seemed 
dim, cold, and stiff, as the recumbent effigy in a 
twilight chapel. - - - 

It is probably the great cunon of all biographies, 
and of all writings the interest of which is mainly 
biographical, that those are best which present the 
most complete picture of the lives they i elate to. 
To some this will seem a truism ; to others a pa- 
radox. But most persons appear to judge of the 
value of the picture of a human life with reference 
to the importance of the man in the history of the 
world, rather than to the fullness and accuracy of 
the delineation. Yet it may be well maintained 
that the structure and growth of a man. of any 
man, are in themselves so grave and fruitful a 
reality, that, quite independently of extraordinary 
endowments or exploits, a true and perfect imago 
of his inward being would be a riclur and higher 
creation than any portrait at all less accurate of a 
much more remarkable mind. The object is itself 
so deep and immense that in contemplating any 
single example of it all differences of degree are 
lost sight of. 

The truly precious and instructive specimens of 
human nature which the past le: ms us are the 
men in whom we directly, ami from tin msi Ives, 
know both what they wire, and why and how they 
were so. And it is very n markafde that we have 
not this knowledge of any worthless and despicable 
soul. Those who have painted themselves truly, 
however unconsciously, are the true and amide 
minds. The weak and base, who have designed to 
do it at all, have always betaken themselves to 
distortion and falsehood, as persons of misshapen 
forms often throw themselves into unnatural and 
painful attitudes, to hide, as they imagine, the 
blemishes of their tignres. On the other hand, we 
are minutely and abundantly informed of the mind 
and character of Augustine and Luther, of Dante, 
of Cicero, of the holy and stainless Socrates. We 
know Milton as he was. and with open eyes behold 
him luminous in his blindness. We stand behind 
young Goethe, while we listen to his pot try and 
truth, and seem with his universal sensibility to 
receive the just and sharp impression from all 
things and men, and with his unwearied and felici- 
tous intelligence to shape all into new and complete 
pictures. And far meaner and narrower as was 
the man, it is in this way that we grow acquainted 
with Montaigne when we read his i4 Essays ;" and 
find that there are few of our kinsmen or friends 
whom we can see into so thoroughly, or with whom, 
though dwelling for years under one roof, we seem 
to live in such intimate communion. 

This is a great thing. The paring of nails, the 
clippings of hair, the worn-out slipper of a con- 
queror's foot, which lias kicked thousands or mil- 
lions of men before it, the glove from a hand that 
many lips delighted to salute, though lips and 
fingers have long since been food for worms — these 
matters have for some their value. We doubt not 
that the peruke of Louis XIV., or the coeked-hat 
of Marlborough, would fetch, in any London auc- 
tion-room, a price beyond Voltaire's history of the 
one, or Archdeacon Coxe's life of the other. Yet 



these memorials can suggest, even to the creative 
sou] of a collector of curiosities, only a faint and 
imperfect conception of their former owners. While, 
in the writings of any one who, like Montaigne, 
has chronicled himself, we have the very man, n 
living human being brought before us. We are 
not compelled to infer the kernel from the husk, 
the Hercules from — not the foot, but — the sandal ; 
to till up for ourselves, with substantial form, the 
empty vestments which adumbrate their wearer. 
Here the inward is that which is clearest; the 

, flame within the coloured lamp throwing its light 
upon and through those outward and surrounding 
circumstances which alone biography and history, 
for the most part, present to us. Hard, indeed, is 
the work of a biographer, who seldom gives any 
distill et and tenable knowledge of the hero he 
describes, lint he always, more or less well, and 
more or less unconsciously, does something towards 
the painting himself. His mistakes and dreams as 
to another, are the facts of his own mind. We see 
him living and moving at his easel, where he may 
be daubing only the cloudiest caricature of some 
one eNe. That which he ostensibly writes of, is 
as worthless as the latter test inscribed above the 
faded characters of a genuine classic. While he 
blahs mendacious gossip about the victim of his 
rhetoric, he betrays the whole secret, the imperish- 
able reality of his own character, aims, and in- 
sight, lint when he writes, as did Montaigne, of 
himself, the dream, the delirium, the inane folly, 
is hardly less valuable than the earnest confession, 
the simple-hearted narrative of events. He may 
not always write truth and wisdom about his own 
temper, principles, and story ; but the weaknesses 

I and delusions are also his, his own, and alike con- 
tribute to embody before our eyes the one living 
human being. 

On this topic — namely, what a man is — more 
books have been written than on all other matters, 
probably because, as far as we know, books are 
written by men. It lies at the root of all history, 
all poetry, and all that, in the highest sense of the 
word, is philosophy. But, indeed, more properly 
speaking, it is of this matter, and this alone, that 
all books more or less directly treat, and about 
this that all thoughts are occupied. For specula- 
tions, the least apparently human, are in reality 
based on some portion or other of man, and on this 
alone : those as to reptiles, which may well concern 
a man, himself a worm ; those as to the earth we 
tread on, we being ourselves but dust and clay; 
those as to the air and stars, for what else are we 
but a breath, and our lives but sparks of fire in a 
vault of darkness? Nor can it be said that this is 
a fantastic abuse of metaphor. On this subject 
nothing properly is metaphor ; for all analog'- ;, 
even the wildest combinations twisted together 
the fancy, have their one root in the unity of our 
consciousness. And in all we seek to know, our 
aim is only to discover what there is in the thing 
corresponding to somewhat in ourselves. Thus we 
discern it ; thus we master it; make it our own; 
truly know it. That in an object which answers 
to, or dovetails with, ourselves, is what we really 
mean by the object. And manifestly so ; for if 
there be aught in it which meets and assimilates 
with nothing in us, of that something, that algebraic 
.r, never to be discovered, we cannot speak, or 
think, or dream. Not only do we not know it, 
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but we never can know it. In this largest, but 
also most true sense then, it is certain that all books 
relate to man, and only to man •, yet some to that 
which is more essential and characteristic in us, 
some to that which is less. Of some the ground 
and element lies nearer to our affections, and will, 
and intelligence, to that which is least changeable 
in us, and is the frame-work and support of all the 
rest ; others to that which we cannot but regard as 
more outward and superficial. Some treat of man 
in his inmost life, beliefs, feelings, purposes, and 
successes ; others more of the material world, which 
is also, but more remotely, his — his colossal hut, 
and inexhaustible mine, and insatiable catacomb. 
In one way or other the strongest and most cutting 
thoughts of man — since the beginning of his cur- 
rent almanac and present calendar some five thou- 
sand years ago — have been exercised and expended 
in shaping out for himself a clearer and clearer 
image of himself, both as he finds himself imme- 
diately within, and as he recognizes his own obscure 
likeness in the canvass of nature, bordered with its 
frame of time and space, the carvings of which 
are also one endless intertexture of human resem- 
blances. Much of the work of becoming what we 
may be, consists in knowing what we are ; and we 
should go mad, and rot in preternatural idleness, 
if we had not the task of gradually finding our- 
selves expressed in the universe, and the universe 
impressed upon ourselves, and of more and more 
realizing this correspondence outwardly by action, 
whence arts and trades, and journeys, and ships, 
and harvests •, and inwardly by thought and love, 
from which arise religions, poetry, sciences, all 
heroism and goodness. 

Of the books that show us what we are, there 
have been in many ages better than the " Essays" 
of Montaigne ; but it may be affirmed, without 
meaning to offend any one, that, even in our age, 
there are several worse. His book is not the widest 
nor the deepest ; but it is a perfectly genuine re- 
cord of a far livelier, and richer, and more honest 
mind than common. There are oracles of loftier 
and more fiery spirits, belonging less than this to 
our time and tendencies *, and though immortal as 
death itself, which will outlive all but life, yet not 
more deserving of immortality than these doubts, 
fancies, endless egotisms, of a dead old Gascon 
gentleman. 

Such he was. lie acquaints us with man chiefly 
by exhibiting to us a man, the offspring of one age, 
and the native of a single spot ; and we must con- 
sider what these circumstances made him, that we 
may the better understand what in himself he was. 
He belonged, in a word, to the most active portion 
of the human race, in the most eager and productive 
period that it has known, at least since it first con- 
trived to shape itself into social existence. Printing, 
like the former and latter rain, was diffusing the 
knowledge long collected in the vague and dim 
clouds of the past. Columbus had burst the gates 
of the Atlantic, and shewn to men a new heaven 
and a new earth, and other forms of human nature 
than those of our elder regions. And while the 
new was pouring in, the old was rapidly crumbling 
down and passing away. More connection and 
interdependence was growing up in all the concerns 
of life. Individual strength and wild energy were 
settling down. The solid vault of dogma under 
which men lived was thinning off, and widening, 
and wavering ; and while a new and bright vegeta- 



tion of literature opened over the earth, the ancient 
snows and ice-rocks of tradition melted and burst 
along in foaming torrents. Together with these 
changes, a looser width of luxury and excitement 
was unfolded, and the sweeter wines of the new age 
were mingled with deadlier poisons. In Germany, 
misery and fanaticism, and heroic faith ; in Italy, 
unbounded falsehood and creative genius ; in Eng- 
land, lawless brutality and popular zeal ; in France, 
all these elements were mixed together. During 
the first half of the sixteenth century the Reforma- 
tion began and was secured •, More and Cranmer 
were executed ; Luther lived and died \ Rabelais 
stood forth as a fervid genius in the mask of a 
buffoon ; Raffaelle, Durer, and Michael Angelo 
painted themselves for ever on the most massive 
tablets of the mind of man ; Ariosto embalmed 
chivalry in a gorgeous torn!) ; Fiesco conspired ; 
Machiavelli theorized ; Melanethon and Scaliger 
taught; Cortez and Pizarro passed, like its own 
earthquakes, through America ; the feudal great- 
ness of French nobility blazed almost its last ; 
France, Germany, and Italy, wore each other out 
in idle wars. In the midst of these confusions, 
Calvin was condemned by Rome as a heretic, for 
establishing the power which enabled him to burn 
Servetus. Rome was sacked by an army of adven- 
turers, and Trent filled with a council of Romish 
prelates. Faith, energizing in Luther, threw off its 
cowl, and his emperor, unable to compel him to 
wear it, placed it on his own head and sank into 
a convent. The world was learning that Homer. 
Socrates, and Plutarch were more than names, and 
growing to feel what they really meant. And while 
Montaigne was drinking deepest of their spirit, the 
Protestants of Merindol and Cabieres were mas- 
sacred, and in Guyenne, at his own threshold, the 
peasantry were maddened into revolt by the Gabelle 
(1548), and were crushed again under the heaviest 
sorrows. 

In fine, the state of society in Western Europe 
resembled at this time that of a party of mariners 
saving themselves on a raft constructed out of the 
wreck of their former stately but worn-out vessel. 
With woes, and panic cries, and bleeding hands, 
and fierce contentions, and the deaths of many, 
they constructed a frail support amid the stormy 
waves; but the ruin of the ship has laid open to 
them precious treasures and priceless instruments, 
long sealed up and forgotten, within the hold •, new 
necessities develop more complete inventions: the 
strong call of the hour awakens fresh life in many 
a heart, before weak and torpid ; and on their 
creaking and wave-washed deck they sail before the 
wind in greater terrors, but with happier auspices, 
than before. 

In the midst of this revolution, Montaigne, bom 
in 1553, rose to consciousness. In the course of 
his life he saw the world around him all convulsed 
with the fiercest religious wars, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew perpetrated, the Dutch republic cre- 
ated. He was contemporary with Cervantes and 
with Shakspere. Seldom has there been on earth 
a broader scene of apparent confusion ; but, in the 
midst of the storm, far nobler and more various 
powers were at work than in the downfall of the 
Roman empire, or the conflicts of the middle ages. 
Much of household simplicity was perishing *, po- 
pular fancy and feeling were losing much of their 
unconscious beauty ; the rude and slow machinery 
of political society was breaking and crushing down ; 
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above all, the old unquestionable beliefs of men 
were inwardly decaying, and were shaken and tot- 
tering under outward attacks. The fierce horrors, 
base frauds, and lascivious indulgences of public 
life, were rather multiplied and darkened than at 
all suppressed ; yet thought and humanity were 
living more strongly, ami generating life ; ami in 
the confused and ferocious tumult there were some 
who taught, .and many who received the teaching, 
that faith in higher than visible thii lis had a foun- 
dation of its own in the heart of man to rest on, 
and need not lean for ever on the 1ml low and spu- 
rious support of a despotic priesthood. 1 » i * t this 
last and greatest truth was preached in the midst 
of passions and delusions which wire closely min- 
gled with it, as tin- stream turned into a stagnant 
pool is itself stained by that which it purities. Thus 
it might perhaps have been anticipate d that in the 
awakening knowledge of a beautiful ami inexhaust- 
ible pagan literature, self-snti'dying speculation and 
easy sympathy would find abundant pivtcxl and 
encouragement to shrink from the gLautie battle 
of austere belief and distinct principles into a world 
of intelligent delight. The survey of mankind, as 
a mere object of curious observation, both invited 
and bewildered the reason ; and the richest ami 
most many-coloured spectacle of human existence 
which the world had ever exhibited, was heightened 
and contrasted by a better knowledge of a remote 
and wonderful past. 

Montaigne was the son of a (Iiim'hii country- 
gentleman and soldier, rather a humorist, of whom 
he gives the following account : 

" My house has been a loan time open to men 
of learning, and is very well known by them ; for 
my father, who was the master of it for fifty \ ears 
and more, being warmed with that zeal with which 
King Francis 1. had newly embraced literature, and 
brought it into esteem, spared no pains nor expense 
to get an acquaintance with men of learning, treat- 
ing them, at his house, as persons sacred who had 
divine wisdom by some special inspiration, collect- 
ing their sentences and sayings a^ s,i many oracles, 
and with the more veneration and relLion, ;is he 
was the less qualified to judge of them, for he had 
no knowledge of letters any more than his prede- 
cessors had.'' 

In his writings the central scene of his outward 
life always appears to be his chateau, which lie de- 
light* to paint as built mostly by his father, with 
nothing added to it by him ; as the only gentle- 
man's house in France unfortified against either 
party in the civil wars; and as strong and hospita- 
ble enough to shelter his poorer neighbours against 
the mere marauders of the time. In a tower of this 
building was the study and library of Montaigne, 
and here he describes himself as composing the 
book in which the description occurs, and which is 
almost as certain to last as the nature of man, which 
it so amply and minutely presents to us. 

Strange that by means of a little chemical mix- 
ture, lamp-black, and so forth, on a tissue of old 
rags, the thoughts of a man should thus be preserved 
for all men. For what can seem a less suitable 
vehicle for a thought — consider it — a thought ! — 
than smoke-dirt and worn filaments of flax. These 
then, perhaps, are in truth not that which makes 
the thought last ; but that which lets us see that it 
does last, as the wire on which the insect's diamond 
wing is held under the glass of a microscope. Mon- 
taigne is gone to where he will have found some at 



least of his doubts cleared up. But for us he has 
left a mantle behind Turn, not only inscribed, as are 
the magic garments of romance, with many strange 
characters, but shewing the familiar folds and twists 
of the short and stout-bodied old Gascon. In that 
mantle we need not wrap ourselves, but we may try 
to peruse and measure it Thus it remains to us 
as a fact that Montaigne did what no man had done 
before, nor has any man so well done since — in 
sharp, light, and with endlessly daring strokes, 
painted himself, as the one great certainty in a 
world of doubt — himself, a living being — a person 
-a man, bright shining, like an eiuhanted head — 
a human imago of brassy flame in Rembrandt's 
wizard cave of blackness. 

Many have shewn us man in general, and have 
done this better or worse, according to their several 
shares of manhood. But the mischief of such deli- 
neations is that man in gem ral is after all a fiction, 
f>r man exists only in particular. The essential 
firms :ind germs of our whole nature are stored 
indeed in every individual, and as the reason u ra- 
dically awakens to the music of experience, a cor- 
responding image bcconu s present to it of man as 
a single ideal being- But this image is always to 
some extent imperfect, and yet has a tendency to 
allure and even imprison our attention within itself, 
and shut out any entrances, or. if we may use the 
w< rd, ingrowths, of further knowledge. And he 
ht fore whom the image floats, cloudy and pendu- 
lous, while', still indefinite and unsteady, it draws 
up, like a water-spout column, new substance of 
reality in t » its own bulk, often does better service 
to himself and others than he who does homage to 
and worships a fixed id.cn. however noble and capa- 
cious, admitting of no growth or maturation. By 
the encyclopedic and interminable, as opposed to 
the de-lining, shaping process, we may well indeed 
become boundless, aimless, and incoherent. And so 
to a certain extent was Montnigr.e ; but also rich, 
various, of inexhaustible yearnings after new men- 
tal treasures of comparisons and contrasts, and ever 
sending out his wealth po^osM-d on new ventures 
of wealth to be acquired, lie' sits a golden gnome 
in Ins sparry cells and gallern s piled with jewels; 
and be i* their true discoverer and guardian ; and 
though not the creative spirit with the one effka- 
cious image' of the' Aladdin's palace into which the 
jewels shall be built, is yet akin to him, and at 
heart owns him as a brother. 

Great again is the power of a Dante, of a Shak- 
spere. even of a Machiavelli, a ]>e Thou, in shew- 
ing us some shadows and surfaces of many men, 
some leaves of the great tree of man's life. But 
after all they can give us only lines and gleams ; 
lines as of a withered leaf wasted to a skeleton 
lace-leaf; gleams vague as those of forests seen 
through mist. To know what really is or has been, 
there is required an insight into the thing, such as 
these writers possessed, but cannot give. For it 
cannot be given, any more than a living eye of 
retina and nerve can be given to a head, in the first 
construction of which it has been omitted. The 
insight must be found or won within. Beaming, 
seeing from the heart, into the heart it looks. Now 
this it is which in Montaigne we find, and the 
reality and meaning of which he has exemplified 
better than almost any one. His book, he tells us, 
is one about himself, and only about himself. All 
else, anecdote, speculation, narrative, is there only 
for tin's purpose. We have him before us in all his 
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relations to others, in all his occupations, all his 

moods, and all his outward actions. 

* * * * * 

He was unquestionably a large-minded, clear, 
and healthy man. For almost every kind of human 
existence he had sympathy and love, and under- 
stood much of its scheme and tendencies, keeping 
himself unshaken and distinct in the midst of it. 
That was a rare intelligence and kindliness of heart 
which in his age could make a man anticipate so 
much of the practical wisdom of latter times — 
reprobating torture, and all cruel modes of capital 
punishment; lamenting loudly the treatment of 
savage nations by Europeans ; seeing through all 
the pretexts for courtly profusion, and condemning 
it, although himself a courtier and holding a place, 
as mere reckless cruelty to the people. lie also 
utterly disbelieved the whole train of magical won- 
ders, ghosts, material visions, witchcraft, and such 
other blundering modes of representing the super- 
natural by distorting and interrupting nature. This 
view of him, founded on the unquestionable evi- 
dence of his own writings, which on these points 
are most uniformly consistent, seems to fall in with 
all the other evidence which his whole works and 
life, and his own open-hearted statements, furnish 
of his remarkable and unvarying honesty. For he 
who admits falsehood into his inner chambers of the 
heart and among his household gods, can seldom 
fail to have some lurking fancy of a fundamental 
ground of disorder and confusion as the basis of the 
universe, and hence almost inevitably believes in 
the fashionable delusions of his day, whatever they 
may be. Vain dream of quacks and of their dupes, 
that a man by being a quack loses all belief in 
quackery ! Knowing that his own pretences are 
false, he has the more credulity to spare for those 
of others, lie who passes false coin is the more, 
not the less, likely to be taken-in by sham jewels 
offered cheap, or by any other temptation suitable 
to his greediness and his self-complacent cunning. 
All swindlers are in truth, by the nature of the 
case, members of a joint-stock company for mutual 
deception. Moreover, thus thorough honesty of 
Montaigne is hardly separable from clear sagacity 
combined with genuine sympathy such as his. The 
mirror of the true mind faithfully represented the 
true realities presented to it, for it was neither 
muffled up by a veil of selfishness, nor cracked by 
passion, nor painted over with a tawdry coat of 
ostentatious conceits and follies. Wherever no one 
of these things happens, and the mind is vividly 
awake and active, there will be accurate and sted- 
fast knowledge of all that lies nearest to the man, 
and most concerns his work on cai'th. And this 
attainment we find characteristically marked and 
certain in Montaigne, whose judgments on public 
affairs, on education, on diversities of character, 
and on literature, arc always instructive or sug- 
gestive, however imperfect. 

Doubtless no allegations of wisdom on some 
points can meet the charges against Montaigne, of 
frequent inconsistencies and of fundamental scep- 
ticism. The occasional self-contradiction in a man 
who writes so much from the fancy of the moment, 
is not wonderful. But even of this there is less 
than might be supposed. And, indeed, if the man 
or his book were a mere bundle of unconnected 
livelinesses and sparkles of thought, either would 
be nearly as worthless as the dullest heap of tri- 
vialities. A man without character, and a type of 



thought of his own, may appear to he many things, 
hut in reality is little more than nothing. But a 
oneness with many sides to it, and capable of quick 
revolution and transformation, is a more vital and 
productive thing than the stagnant and staring 
singleness of aims and habits which the meanest 
minds can understand and measure. 

Of the scepticism something more must be said. 
That Montaigne was a sceptic, in the sense of 
finding all the theories he knew of, which profess 
to systematize the whole of human life, scanty and 
frail, there can be no doubt. That he was wrong 
in this decision no man of strong and cultivated 
speculative powers will now maintain. But his 
error seems to be that he had no faith in the reason- 
ableness of the attempt. The philosophy known 
in his time was ill calculated to convert him. That 
of antiquity was very imperfectly understood, and, 
above all, had been produced under obsolete cir- 
cumstances and conditions, and could no longer 
answer the demands of later experience. It must 
also be said, that he had, in truth, never passed 
through any really methodical course of philosophical 
inquiry, nor had undergone any accurate scientific 
discipline. The current religious opinions, which i 
he by no means opposed, might have seemed likely 
to bring him in contact with a large scheme of 
speculative theology, constructed chiefly by the 
schoolmen. But this system of doctrine, whether 
Romanist or Protestant, was little fitted to meet 
the wishes of a mind like his ; for under the name 
and sacred attributes of revelation, it admitted a 
cumbrous element of what was purely arbitrary 
and capricious. And attempting to combine this 
with the facts of life and the principles of mere 
intelligence, it produced a discordant compound, 
obviously unstable and inadequate. The truth is, 
that any philosophical scheme of the world known 
to him, perhaps any conceivable one, must neces- 
sarily have seemed as idle and vain as would the 
tissue of cobwebs on the vaults and pillars of some 
noble building, if offered as a sufficient diagram 
and explanation of the principles of its construction. 

The chief document on the subject of his phi- 
losophical opinions, or rather of his opinions about 
philosophy, is the celebrated ifc Apology for Ray- 
mond do Sebond'' (Essays, ii., 12). This writer 
had taken the sum of the current opinions of the 
day, and had attempted to justify them by argu- 
ments of mere speculation from the premises of 
human experience. A perilous and fantastic at- 
tempt, in which it would have been well had he 
considered that nothing can be understood and 
maintained, except in reference to the causes and 
conditions by which it has arisen. That, therefore, 
as the religious creed of his day had been partly 
the product of a tradition grounded in foreign and 
ancient modes of thought and feeling, panly of the 
metaphysical science of intermediate times, partly 
of accident and caprice, it would have been a 
miracle far greater than any of those which he vin- 
dicated, had it been found, as he asseTted, in strict 
correspondence with the principles of universal 
reason, and the demands of human nature through 
the whole series of ages. It would have been well 
had he known that the existence of an absolute 
and eternal element in the vague and shifting mass 
of the common beliefs — which is all that religion 
requires, all that philosophy can grant — is only to 
be defended by the admission, or rather the decla- 
ration, that there is also in it a vesture liable to 
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deca} r , and a body doomed to death. It is also 
unfortunate for Raymond not to have so clearly | 
read himself, as to see that the task he had under- i 
taken was one giving room and occasion beyond 
all others for the exercise of lawless ingenuity, 
and the mad attempt to harness and guide assump- 
tions and sophisms in the path of truth, which 
admits of no such service. The work of any man, 
in any age, who attempts such an cnterpri/c, must 
needs resemble a hi'mujv landscape of Kirypt, inter- 
spersed among, and partly reflecting, partly ob- 
scuring, granite temples and marble gods, but itself 
an airy, fleeting vision. Reason may well, as in 
mathematical science, give, after the lapM.' of cen- 
turies, a final decision in favour of its own slow 
results; or attain, at last, an insiuht into the 
laws and being of great facts, such as the system 
of the stars, or the moral and physical structure of 
man ; but that it should conclusively, and for ever, 
be able to ratify a huge medley of feelings, specu- 
lations, and legends, such as was called in the 
middle ayes the orthodox faith, and render these 
imperative through eternity — this can be credited 
only by a mind weakened and heated by the lu>t 
for wonder, or lo>t i'or the time in the labyrinth of 
its own subtlety, or, in distrust of reason, leaning, 
terror-stricken, on any most hopeless substitute 
for it. 

The argument of Montaigne, however, is, for the 
most part, independent of the peculiar line of rea- 
soning adopted by 1 >e SebonJ. I'or the main 
purport of bis Essay is not so much to justify the 
topics of his author, as to maintain that, however 
unsatisfactory these may be, human thought, with- 
out admitting the idea of a positive and outward 
revelation, can form no more enduring scheme. 
The whole matter, indeed, is probably handled only 
for the purpose of accumulating objections to the 
theories of all the philosophical schooJ> which Mon- 
taigne knew of. In this, though always lively and 
striking, he is comparatively unsucce^i'nl, — partly 
from ignorance of the doctrines he refers to, which 
lie has caught at chiefly in fragments, and by way 
of anecdote, but still more from the want of genuine 
philosophical capacity. This may, perhaps, be 
generalized under the larger term of reason in its 
highest being— of the power which beholds and 
converses with supersensual and universal realities. 
These, apprehended by the intellect, are philosophic 
truths, or lirst principles; embraced, reverenced, 
and obeyed by the will, are laws of duty ; relied 
on and worshipped by the heart, are objects of re- 
ligion ; and embodied in beautiful symbols, are 
the deified forms of the imagination, and haunt and 
spiritualize the highest poetry. Now this manifold 
but one power, which is nothing less or other than 
the spirit or life of man in its loftiest energy, Mon- 
taigne did not in any ample degree possess. Had 
it existed more fully in him, though he might have 
rejected as insufficient all actual philosophies, yet, 
supposing him to have remained the same in type 
of character, and to have made reflection — as lie 
did make it — his chief business, he would inevitably 
have believed in, and prophesied, a future and 
more perfect philosophy, even if he had not been 
able to create it. 

The proof that he was not remarkably under the 
guidance of this daimon, or genius, may perhaps 
be strengthened, for those who need such evi- 
dences, by the fact that, in the midst of much 
light and playful writing, of many comic stories 



and abundant wit, he displays no trace of humour, 
such as glorifies the much dulness. and almost 
transmutes the filth, of Rabelais. It is the cha- 
racteristic otlice of humour to exhibit earnest feel- 
in us and deep thoughts, in grotesque, often in 
extiavngant and monstrous, forms, such as outwardly 
contrast the most with that of which they are the 
vehicle, and by the sense of this opposition heighten 
and sharpen the effect of that which moves and 
lives within. It is not in any eminent degree a 
French faculty ; and the greatest comic writers of 
France since Rabelais — to wit, Molicre and Vol- 
taire, both of whom in their shrewd and cunning 
sarcasm Montaigne somewhat resembles — hardly 
exhibit a trace of it. 

But with this deficiency in Montaigne, and with 
the fact that in him, as in all, the negative side of 
the mind i> the weak and ungenial one, it is unfair 
to say that there was either an entire denial of the 
possibility of speculative truth for man, or indif- 
ference to those who sought it. Of all authors his 
favourite is I'lutarch, the zealous guardian of the 
trophies of the men of old, and burner of incense 
at the toml» of heroes and of sages, in whom the 
conviction of the triumphant cl'Vacy of thought 
had the warmth of a passion as well as the clear- 
ness of an idea. Of all men the one whom he 
seems niiivt thoroughly to have revered and loved 
is the saint, prophet, and martyr of pagan wisdom — 
Socrates. It may.imleetl.be doubted bow much 
he steadily understood of the greatness of the best 
Athenian. Jint it is very remarkable that, with 
such entire sincerity and fervour, he selected him 
for his full admiration and love. For .Montaigne 
lived in an age when pompous dogma** and empty 
speculations were mingled with a strong and fiery, 
but indistinct, clement of pure religious faith ; 
when morals were to a great extent sunk in gross 
indulgence, corrected by har-di and glaring dashes 
of monkish severity ; and when many men were 
practically and most memorably great, with little 
or no comprehension of the real value and ten- 
dency of their own lives. In this glittering and 
smoky tumult the Gascon did not pretend to offer 
any remedy for the evils of the time, or to be able 
to harmonize the piercing tones and thunders of its 
discords. lie lived an oil-hand life, and painted 
it with sudden and shifting colours. Yet that a 
deeper sense was hidden in him of a truth and 
adamantine system at the base of the world's eon- 
fusions, and of his own levities, seems proved, not 
only by the impression of his works, as a whole, 
but by his reverential admiration of the great 
master of Grecian thought. Socrates, too. lived in 
a time when many minds were sick, struggling, 
and half- delimits; when the simple dignity of 
earlier days was no longer possible ; when men 
had begun to think of themselves and their own 
nature, and sophisis were teaching the comfortable 
lesson that all things are mere concrete falsehood, 
and that to live by lies, and think for gain and 
glory, was the noblest work of man. In an earlier 
time Socrates would probably have been contented 
to be the Solon or the Aridities of his country — a 
character in which some of his noblest endowments 
could not have been developed, and his intuition 
into the deepest heart of things would have slum- 
bered : a character also of homely, unspeculative 
superiority, which could not have made him what 
he was, the greatest Fact in an nge of refinements 
and dialectics. But the diseases of thought could 
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only by purer and mightier thought he cured. And 
it was the task of Socrates to do this, not merely | 
for his own, but for all time ; and in setting forth 
by word and deed the reality of truth and heroic 
goodness, against the mere greedy appetite for 
pleasure, to which the sophists made their clever- 
ness subservient, he also exhibited the freshest, 
liveliest, least affected image of a reasonable, gene- 
rous man, that ever brightened the pagan world. 
Steadfast and complete was he as this round earth; 
abundant and living as the summer. The perennial 
glow and upward strivings of innumerable hearts 
on to this hour — -the faith in the certainty of reason, 
the knowledge that we do not live in a heap of 
disorders, but in a world of intelligence and good — • 
these we owe in a higher degree to him than to 
any native of this western continent. It would be 
hard to estimate how much of the best wisdom, and 
the warmest hopes that inspire the souls of all men, 
are owing to the poor murdered Athenian, whose 
life was a long assertion of conscience against 
quackery, and his death its triumph over the folly 
of the men whom he so faithfully served and loved. 
The silent tear in the secret chamber — the calm 
resolution of meditative sympathy to go and do 
likewise — the purpose in other hearts to live like 
him for duty, and not for profit or praise — these 
are his right and imperishable honours. But ho- 
nour be there also in his smaller measure to the 
slight, capricious Frenchman, who among fierce 
sects and the breaking forth of the great deeps of 
opinion and of denial, who in the midst of his own 
follies and inconsistencies, and with no distinct or 
firm view of that scheme of the supersensual, in 
the centre of which he fretted and indulged him- 
self, yet had honesty and warmth of soul to see in 
Socrates a victorious witness for the grandeur and 
lastingness of truth.* 

Socrates was put to death on a charge of irre- 
ligion; and many words have been expended, per- 
haps a few wasted, on the question, whether his 
French eulogist is or is not liable to the same accu- 
sation. Did Montaigne believe Christianity ? A 
compendious question, which would be clear enough 
to admit of an answer, if we only knew what is 
meant by belief, and what by Christianity. Sad is 
the condition of a talker in drawing-rooms, very 
sad that of a writer of dissertations, who attempts 
to answer a question before he knows the meaning 
of it. Man in such a case, though the highest of 
earthly beings, is a sight painful to mortal eyes, 
and which almost draw the softest tears from behind 
the hardest of spectacles. In the answers that 
have been given to the categorical demand touching 
the faith of Montaigne, something of this darkness 
is perhaps discernible. Hut it may safely be 
affirmed, that if by unbelief be meant the opinion 
that Christianity is, like the art of Cagliostro, or 
the narrative of Psalmanazar, a pure fiction, a 
conscious work of someone's fancy, and that it no 
more concerns us than judicial astrology or the 
oracles of augurs, which seems to have been the 
pithy doctrine of Hume and Voltaire, then doubt- 
less in this way, and to this extent, Montaigne was 
not an unbeliever. If, on the other hand, belief is 
the acknowledgment that a certain set of propo- 
sitions have been committed by irresistible power 
to the keeping of a certain caste of men, on the 
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acquiescence in which statements, and the submis- 
sion to which men, our eternal weal or woe is made 
dependent — with the proviso that the doctrines 
themselves, and the commission of the teachers, are 
not to be scrutinized at all, or to be in any way 
connected with the results of our experience or the 
principles of our reason — then in this sense 3Ion- 
taigne believed. Nay, in the bewilderment of his 
misunderstanding at the immensity and seeming 
contradictions of the universe, perhaps he even 
hoped that, one day or other, the puzzle of exist- 
ence would find its solution in the accompanying 
puzzle of revelation. But if Christianity be re- 
garded not as an arbitrary puzzle, but as a neces- 
sary mystery, that is, a truth dark to the careless 
and unprepared eye, but luminous, and the light 
of all things, to the spirit purified by love of God, 
and by entire self-sacrifice ; as a truth founded in 
the nature of man, claimed by his noblest wants, 
manifested by the full harmony of all his powers, 
and by their triumph over inward and outward dis- 
turbances and desolations completely realized in 
the Saviour, and attainable for all by the heaitfelt 
recognition of it in him — this is a Christianity of 
which Montaigne had not only no belief, but no con- 
ception. Again, if faith be not a blind and desperate 
clutching to an unknown somewhat, like the drown- 
ing man's grasp at any object near him, though it 
be the shark's jaw or the dagger of the sword-fish ; 
if it be anything more and better than a volun- 
tarily relinquishing of all voluntary action, under 
the name of obedience ; if it be the affectionate 
and loyal adherence of the heart to the truths of 
reason, which the passions and selfishness tempt us 
to deny ; then it is a power of which Montaigne 
had experienced but little, and which he did not 
at all understand. All that we find in him of 
Christianity would be suitable to apes and dogs 
rather than to rational and moral beings. 

It is, however, to be desired that he should be 
treated with justice — if not for his sake, yet for 
ours. lie was not, in any high, pure sense, a re- 
ligious man, but he was honest, clear-sighted, and 
affectionate. Nothing human was for him without 
a meaning and a value ; and he cherished, in the 
midst of his vanities and inconsistencies, a cheerful 
conviction that goodness and wisdom do, somehow 
or other, preside over this black and cloudy web 
of things. He walked, indeed, in a circle of dark- 
ness, within which his little world of life and light 
burnt like a lantern. But as he moved along, the 
darkness kindled round him, and shewed itself to 
be but a dormant light. For human existence was 
to him itself a lucid thing, often broken, indeed, 
and wavering, but still bright and radiant. To 
him it was joy and hope to live our common life ; 
and the healthy freshness and. vigour of all his 
emotions and perceptions required no aid of creative 
imagination or brooding reflection to give them 
worth and beauty. For him the earth, which had 
swallowed so many generations, and suffered so 
many wounds, was green and prosperous. The 
sky, battered and pierced by so many mad wishes, 
fruitless prayers, and airy pinnacles of visions which 
had passed away, bent smoothly and securely over 
him, and smiled with crystalline azure. To be 
alive, and man — to see, to feel, to walk, to think, 
to read Plutarch, or hunt over the plains of Peri- 
gord, filled him with the buoyancy of childhood. 
The human faces of ruined or plague-struck pea- 
sants, of the citizens of Bordeaux, of the people 
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of Paris, of the nobles ami dames of France, 
stamped as all were with stories of folly am! suiler- 
ing, yet had also a precious import as the counte- 
nances of men. and won from him an either sym- 
pathy. From this fellow-feeling of brotherhood the 
grey old earth, with the infinity of space above, 
and the immeasurable, grave b, low. had for him 
beauty, and sweetness, and elastie gludi ess. And 
his brain, wondering ami growin , w ( ary at the 
spectacle of history, to him a loin;- riddle, poised 
itself and rested softly in the book-tower of his 
chateau, with the memory of La Hoi'tie, the pre- 
sence of the wise men of old, and the anticipated 
kindness of his own and of all fiiiitre times. Sceptic 
as he was, the dark and ulcered scepticism of a later 
age was unknown to him. The towered landscape 
of CJreeee and Rome had been dVloscd anew 
before him and his g> ueration. The expanse of 
the future was bursting open with the ela-h and 
storm-music of battles; an 1 he knew not how 
much, or how little, to expect from tie- change, but 
felt tint there was dew and bloom 1'or him upon 
the near and friendly soil on which he sit his to t. 

Weak, no doubt, and dim and hazy, m 1st the 
best image appear to ih that we can now recover of 
a man who lived three hundred years ago. The 
past exists, indeed, imperi liable, unchangeable, 
but it seems to flit away from us into a gu f of 
sluulows. And we can hard y satisfy oursehes that 
it ever has been the throbbing, bri Jtt-eyr 1 thing 
that we call Now*. 1'ut that now, even while we 
write it, stillVns to a mummy in the memory, melts 
in the fancy to a s]»ectre, and is nowhere to be seen 
as what it was. Thus, not only the sunny statuary 
of Grecian life, the clanging stride of Pome, the 
high-hearted ferment of pride, and g race fulness, and 
faith in the middle ages, are worn away to ghostly 
emptiness, but we, too. and our full, uneasy exist- 
ence, are slipping away from our-elves into the 
same vague twilight. It is not only Montaigne 
who pines and decays into a name a:.d an ( iligy ; 
but those who read of him, and he who wr.tes. 
Obscure as he hovers b--t'«.re us. shall we appear at 
a coming age; and palpable and bold as we now 
arc, so once was he, and that departed world of 
thought and feeling in which h ■moved and enjoyed, 
and at last vanished into dust and dreams. 



XX. 

IIALLAM. 

The Essays of Montaigne make in several respects 
an epoch in literature, kss on account of their real 
importance, or the novel truths they contain, than 
of their influence upon the taste and'the opinions of 
Europe. They are the first provovutin ad jwpittutn, 
the first appeal from the porch and the neademv to 
the haunts of busy and of idle men, the first book 
that taught the unlearned reader to observe and 
reflect for himself on questions of moral philosophy. 
In an age when every topic of this nature was 
treated systematically and in a didactic form, he 
broke out, without connection of chapters, with all 
the digression that levity and garrulous egotism 
could sugecst, with a very delightful, but, at that 
time, most unusual, rapidity of transition from 
seriousness to gaiety. The school of Montaigne 
embraces a large proportion of French and English 



literature, and especially of that which has bor- 
rowed lis title of Essays, No prose writer of the 
sixteenth century has been so generally read, nor, 
probably, given so much delight. Whatever may 
be our istimule of Muntui me a< a philosopher — a 
name which he was far from arrogating — ihere will 
be but one opinion of the felicity and brightness of 
his genius. 

It is a striking proof of these qualities, that we 
cannot help believing him to have struck out all his 
thoughts by a spontaneous effort of his mind, and 
to have fallen afterwards upon his quotations and 
examples by happy accident. J have little doubt 
but that the process was ditl'cront ; and that, either 
by dint of memorv, though he absolutely disclaims 
the possessing a good one, or by the usual method 
of common-placing, he had made his reading instru- 
mental to excite his own ingenious and fearless 
understanding. 1 1 is extent of learning was by no 
means great tor that age', but the whole of it was 
brought to bear on hi^ ob ect ; a id it v a proof of 
Montaigne's indej endence of mind J hat, while a 
vast mass of eiuditi >n was the only passport to 
fame, lie read no authors but such as were most 
fitted to his own habits of tl.inki.-_ Hence he 
displays an unity, a self existence, winch we seldom 
find so complete in other writer^. 1 1 ,s quotations, 
though tl.ey perhaps make more' than one-half of 
his K-nys, seem parts of hin.^U, and are like 
limbs of his own mind. which could not be separated 
without laceration. Hut ov r ail is son ad a charm 
of a fa>ein iting simplicity, and an apparent aban- 
donment of the- wh.de man to the easy inspiration 
of genius, combined with a good muure — though 
rather too Epicurean and destitute of moral energy 
— which, tor that very reason, made him a favorite 
with men of similar dispositions, for whom courts, 
and camps, and country mansions, were the proper 
soil. 

Montaigne is superior to any of the ancients in 
liveliness, in that carele-s and rapid st\ le, where one 
thoujit springs naturally, but not consecutively, 
from another, by analogical rather than deductive 
connection; so that, while the reader seems to be 
following a train of arguments, he is imperceptibly 
hurried to a distance by s< me contingent associa- 
tion. This may be observed in half his Essays, the 
titles of which often give us little insight into their 
general scope. Thus the Apology for Uaimond de 
St bond is soon forgotten in the long defence of 
moral Pyrrhonism, which occupies the PJth chapter 
of the second book, lie sometimes makes a show 
of coming back from his exclusions; but he has 
generally exhausted himself before he does so. 
This is what men love to practise (not advan- 
tageously for their severer studies) in their own 
thoughts ; they love to follow the casual associa- 
tions that lead them through pleasant labyrinths — 
as one riding along the high road is glad to deviate 
a little into the woods, though it may sometimes 
happen that he will lose his way. and find himself 
far remote from his inn. And stub is the conver- 
sational style of lively and eloquent old men. We 
converse with Montaigne, or rather hear him talk ; 
it is almost impossible to read his Essays without , 
thinking that he speaks to us; we see his cheerful | 
brow, his sparkling eye, his negligent, but gentle- i 
manly dcameanour ; we picture him in his arm- ! 
chair, with his few books round the room, and 
Plutarch on the table. 

The independence of his mind produces great 
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part of the charm of his writing; it redeems his 
vanity, without which it could not have heen so 
fully displayed, or, perhaps, so powerfully felt. In 
an age of literary servitude, when every province 
into which reflection could wander was occupied 
by some despot ; when, to say nothing of theology, 
men found Aristotle, or Ulpian, or Hippocrates, at 
every turning to dictate their road, it was gratifying 
to fall in company with a simple gentleman who, 
with much more reading than generally belonged 
to his class, had the spirit to ask a reason for every 
rule. 

Montaigne has borrowed much, besides his quo- 
tations, from the few ancient authors he loved to 
study. In one passage he even says that his book 
is wholly compiled from Plutarch and Seneca, but 
this is evidently intended to throw the critics oft' 
their scent. These, indeed, were his two favourite 
authors ; and, in order to judge of the originality of 
Montaigne in any passage, it may often be neces- 
sary to have a considerable acquaintance with their 
works. He knew little Greek, but most Greek 
works at that time had a Latin translation ; and he 
needed not for Plutarch to go beyond his own lan- 
guage. Cicero he did not much admire, except the 
Epistles to Atticus. lie esteemed the moderns very 
slightly in comparison with antiquity, though prais- 
ing Guicciardini and Philip de Comines. Dugald 
Stewart observes that Montaigne cannot be sus- 
pected of affectation, and therefore must himself 
have believed what he says of the badness of his 
memory, forgetting, as he tells us, the names of the 
commonest things, and even of those he constantly 
saw. But his vanity led him to talk perpetually of 
himself; and, as often happens to vain men, he 
would rather talk of his own failings than of any 
foreign subject. He could not have had a very 
defective memory, so far as it had been exercised, 
though he might fall into the comman mistake of 
confounding his inattention to ordinary objects with 
weakness of the faculty. 

Montaigne seldom defines or discriminates ; his 
mind had great quickness, but little subtlety ; his 
carelessness and impatience of labour rendered his 
views practically one-sided ; for though he was suf- 
ficiently free from prejudice to place the objects of 
consideration in different lights, he wanted the 
power, or did not use the diligence, to make that 
comparative appreciation of facts which is necessary 
to distinguish the truth. He appears to most ad- 
vantage in matters requiring good sense and calm 
observation, as in the education of children. The 
twenty-fourth and twenty-eighth chapters of the 
first book, which relate to this subject, are among 
the best in the collection. His excellent temper 
made him an enemy to the harshness and tyranny 
so frequent at that time in the management of 
children, as his clear understanding did to the 
pedantic methods of overloading and misdirecting 
their faculties. It required some courage to argue 
against the grammarians, who had almost mono- 
polized the admiration of the world. In all the 
remarks of Montaigne on human character and 
manners, we find liveliness, simplicity, and truth. 
They are such as his ordinary opportunities of 
observation, or his reading, suggested ; and though 
several writers have given proofs of deeper reflec- 
tion, or more watchful discernment, few are so well 
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craft and other supernatural stories ; and he had probably 



calculated to fall in with the apprehension of the 
general reader. 

The scepticism of Montaigne, concerning which 
so much has been said, is not displayed in religion, 
for he was a steady Catholic, though his faith seems 
to have been rather that of acquiescence than con- 
viction ; nor in such subtleties of metaphysical 
Pyrrhonism as we find in Sanhez. which had no 
attraction for his careless nature. But he had read 
much of Sextus Empiricus, and might perhaps have 
derived something from his favourite Plutarch. He 
had also been forcibly struck by the narratives of 
travellers, which he sometimes received with a cre- 
dulity, as to evidence, not rarely combined with 
theoretical scepticism, and which is too much the 
fault of his age to bring censure on an individual. 
It was then assumed that all travellers were trust- 
worthy, and still more, that none of the Greek and 
Roman authors have recorded falsehoods. Hence 
he was at a loss to discover a general rule of moral 
law, as an implanted instinct, a necessary deduction 
of common reason, in the varying usages and opi- 
nions of mankind. But his scepticism was less 
extravagant and unreasonable at that time than it 
would be now. Things then really doubtful have 
been proved, and positions, entrenched by authority 
which he dared not to scruple, have been over- 
thrown ;* truth, in retiring from her outposts, has 
become more unassailable in her citadel. 

It may be deemed a symptom of wanting a 
thorough love of truth, when a man over-rates, as 
much as when he overlooks, the difficulties he deals 
with. Montaigne is perhaps not exempt from this 
failing. Though sincere and candid in his general 
temper, he is sometimes more ambitious of setting 
forth his own ingenuity than desirous to come to 
the bottom of his subject. Hence he is apt to run 
into the fallacy common to this class of writers, and 
which La Mothe le Vayer employed much more — 
that of confounding the variations of the customs 
of mankind in things morally indifferent with those 
which affect the principles of duty ; and hence the 
serious writers on philosophy in the next age, Pas- 
cal, Arnauld, Mallebrauche, animadvert with much 
severity on Montaigne. They considered him, not 
perhaps unjustly, as an enemy to the candid and 
honest investigation of truth, both by his bias 
towards Pyrrhonism, and by the great indifference 
of his temperament, scarcely acknowledging so 
much as was due to the service he had done by 
chasing the servile pedantry of the schools, and 
preparing the way for closer reason ers than him- 
self. But the very tone of their censures is suffi- 
cient to prove the vast influence he had exerted 
over the world. 

Montaigne is the earliest classical writer in the 
French language — the first whom a gentleman is 
ashamed not to have read. So long as an un- 
affected style, and an appearance of the utmost 
simplicity and good nature, shall charm, — so long 
as the lovers of desultory and cheerful conversation 
shall be more numerous than tho.se who prefer a 
lecture or a sermon,— so long as reading is sought 
by the many as an amusement in idleness, or a 
resource in pain — so long will Montaigne be among 
the most favourite authors of mankind. — Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of Europe. London. 1830. 
Vol. ii., p. 1GD et seq. 



some weight in discrediting those superstitions. — Hook iii., 
chap. 11. 
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cure a tout Parthiee ties drveh.ppemeiis orat-arcs. uiaximr rnu uajTiable par -a j in t esse et sa precision. 



cure a nun 1 artiuce ties Ui-vei..ppemeiis orat-arcs. uiaximr remarquame jn.r -a ju-iesse ei sa precision. 

Veut-il (aire sentir Piutluence dt'phuahlo que les '* Pn c< rtaincs 111 tins );l s> •;, nee ot un sceptre, en 

discordes civilo ext reont sur It morale <lis pen- d'autivs unc iji,ir*>l t<'_"* ( es w'nli's sic in' rales qui 

pies ; il d'dai<me ec llis to dVnumrrulions qipiiu Ibrmrnt '<• coilc tie l,i saim-se lie pemeitt etrc saisie.s 

rln'tenr cut etc si heureiix dVmpIoyer ; mais il que par Poprit philo,-,ophique ; mais il I. tut que 

s'eerie: '"11 i'ail bon nattre en un si.Vle Ibrt do I'linauiuation h s anime et les unite a hi p aa<-e de 

prave ; ear. par emparais 11 d'autnii m>li.s ctes t-ats les homines. Cos d<-ux qu • 1 1 1 1' -; >e r.uuissent 

eslime vcrtueux a bon marche ; qui n'e-t que par- dans MontaLme ; et i'exi rein- de sou ju^t-in ait no 

rieide en nos jours et sai rilr^v. il < si li mini'' do ralcutit jamais 1'isvir ill' s >n im jjualioii. (Ju'uti 

bii 11 et d'houilcur ! " IleiiP ux o 'ill qui 1 <• -- rail ue ep e p t< c \» .d 1 t: l qu<- 1 • t ' an de p< *:.dre la 

point tVappe do I'tneivie et dc la ] * r ■ . 1 '•■ • j 1 < I < ur de pen-.'., et de n\<"iir li \ n'-' do imam.-. <lc Pclo- 

ce.s pen sees •' on \x unr tit supposcr qu'i! n'a j un 1 1- qm :in . -< d ^eiileiueitl ie IV' lit d'un heun ux in- 

eiitendu la voix dn oriun . < t la I 'uique d. •> fie- -'im t : il Mippnse 1111 di-cerm-meni exqms. nil irout 

tions. Si Montaiinio indium' do la barb irio de sou -ur. d" t 1" Lie nne. pre^ou* d,> |a nature, ne prut 

sirelo. rrtrouve qu -lqu - lei- h in Mai tnte hyper- e-rc d>\elopp,' qu.. par .'rude el la lnreitalien, 

bolode.fuvtnal.il ivvi. 111 lacuna a c. He < uj.eie- M urne me a\ ait I rue" - u u' 'Ul stir lui des an- 

nient philosophique tbait la mii-e d*l I. r ■ '.- c ai- rims. Ie - phi 1 - [i!i >. b s ni-;ii< ur-. !es hist, rims, 

a laissr les pi is parl'ait' - ueal.' e -. < '1 tie ><.uj e-- ■ le> jp 1 tes, p i--;ui n« t air m 1 .ur > mis ,-es \<aix : mil 

de style, e« tie vanete de t a -. rcpaud Mir la l'<a ire trait h'ajq nl. nulle veiati' ue lui eeliaja'ait ; niais 

des ICssais un clianne touj an> luaneau. Tann'M il Ie e-ailiut it »"ii | _ia im-in pint I qua sa ine- 

-M"iitaij;ne serre sa peu>ee, cianine >ep»"n«i. ■. pniir in ire; el..-ret\ai 111 us e ailair- de s..n nnayi- 

lui donner plus de i'..rce: tant'.t il Pcimd. la dc- uati 11. rt s'a->iuhlai 1 1 1 a se> pr •\>v* s \u .- ,', s. ,srs 

vidopjie eeiiune I'lutarquc, it 1\ n\ inainc de c.fati-ais im' mes. <.ai tnbnt q'Tii ail ].a\* : aux ha- 

]U'i'iive.s qui eoniuiamlent I 1 c u\ ieM.ai. Cle z lui. hitud. s -ede-lnjUrs i\t> - :■ >..'. e, se c ml iiuait 

l'alliaiic(; (Tune imairiu iii"ii \> '»'i' pie awr une avee s. s id". -,. »t * 11 l'mit m.iire tie ii.aivi lies. 

raisoii tcrme et scVre d <-,r <• <!•• 1 1 •: re aux 1 !a- L -r-qa"il : r • Us ai • i« :i>. m-u iTapn s l*i 1, ,|,'urie 

simples details, it pr >< lit — ■ iv. nt de >jr,n\ 1« - Hit- d< s e. m .cital. ur>. iiiah (T; 1 r.*- Ie >< ntinieiiL 

acres, do niiuivenieiis drauiaiiq",.s . t <\, s tab!- aux ei lair di ■> 1m aat.'s et *a s (b'l'ani-. qui naisiitue \c 

]>leius de vie <t dint. at" 1 . .Ma_o'- It rapilrt- de ^ .,,t ; 1 r>qu*i r pr < Ic -<v x y .'-to draiuatiques 

ses eoueepli' us, il >,iil men iuer d< - e ii'ra>tes. t>\ de - 11 1. m ] - <!>• maiiqu. r a la pr« uiirrc d, s pules, 

rappi-uelnr heiireii^-suent l.s obi is at'u de les f, 1* , ; , ;-,' ,p . n:,'i ,' 1 : «a qu'il In.- renvoi a IVc'de de 

eelairer les un par I's au'ro. 11 ami ut a e- u i- b .u 'I'.'r m < , ' .0 ^i.ut-, el la m'-uar Ii-e du lan- 

derer la nature liumaine -mii> un p.>iM .'.'Mie-.c- ua--- 1. mm:"' }<• lie d ait.' p'.u- qu'n n < it nn'dite 



neral. et dans ses primapes Irs p! is os.mi I-. sur 1. - prim ip. - do arts d liirium neai. et j'adinire 

S'il s'oeiaipe des iii<h\idu>. d< u\ -m tr.'is c -up- de > a 1 I ..- d.m> m.u livre le> \ie > du phi -. [die tt hi 

pineeau lui sulti.-cut p. ur di\a< In r une li^ure d la •su r ae»i." d 1 !,ti<a- tt.air, Sans d ite M'.j.taiirne se 

1'oule, et la phua r s i|s\oy ux. Ain-i hu'-qu'i! Ir.an j»e qu. iqm l'.«i-> ; m i is il ne cleave- jamais a 

vtait pronver que dans le 111 aide, " la irrivi c. la tr.anprr >rs h < tnrs. N ul snplii^me. mule -uhtilite 

robe et les rieho-:es d.aim ut Mnaa-ul ere lit a des n'llcehie ue deuui-e ses ^ \- iU >« nhimn-. Smi livre 

propos vains ct iueptcs," il met en scrim 1111 jut- in st que la narraii' 11 lid le d.-- imprr-deiis fpic la 

sonna^e considerable par son rum, r el par s<-> em- se'ie- nobile du nnaide et 1Y; 1 h- i.u c. -ur humain 

phas ; (buiie <zramle fortune. <t d'un merite trrs- |unt t air a tour air s-ai rsprit. 11 i;u<ai e ses 

j mince. "II n'est pas a pivstiUKT, tlil-ii. qii'un pen-ro canmc rhi-torim impartial 1 xpo.se une 

j Monsieur si suivi. si r*alouie, n'aie an dedan.s i]u* s'ric de l'aits. II sc Iai-s ( - all. r aux seutiiucns qu il 

une sutlisanee autre que jnquilaire. et qu'un homme e]u'ouve, aux iib'"s qui le tr Lppent. et s'abanduiino 

a (jui on donne t.mt de commissions < l dc chirj-'-s, >ans n'sirve a rallrcti ai du moment. Cettc dis- 

si dedai^neux et si moiaruant. ne v»it \ las habile position habinn He de l'rerivaiii vmis ie\rle le se- 

que eet autre qui le salue di si ham t a que p< r- crrt des b< aut 's oriuinales (pie ihhh admirons ilana 

sonne iT( niploje." \"o; a si je ne nm tr -mjie. le x s rciits. et di-> impcricc'nais q i\ai ]out y de- 

^enre de la Hruverc. N"y rec a miissez-\ i»us ]>as couvrir. De la vii nt non-<euh incut cette p'tite 

le talent tie voil, r le trait Mtirique d'ui.e apparcma' IVanche et eommuuieative, eet to beureiise sou- 

de naivete pmir la reiidrc plus \ it' et ]dus jtiquant ? dainete de ]u ns.'e et dN-xin-o-ion, tatte verve 

ce ne sont jioint des tiauers passa^.rs que .Men- etonnante qui tiaijonrs s>p im Jie sans jamais 

talkie livre an ridicule: ds tienmnt a lV>senee s"e]mistr; mais aussi ecs rearts lirquens et inat- 

nieine ties soeicto. et mcri'mt par at le r. jarde tendns, ees modilieations de la im'-me idee qui ne 

dn moraliste, II >'est e\«iiile plus de d< ux Mcdo sc prestnte pas toujours a son esprit sous le m.'me 

depuis 1'apparitiou ties Kssais ; et ccpeiidaut qui aspect. A niesure (pi'il avancait vers Je tcrme de 

de nous dans le c airs de sa vie if a pas reueoii- la vie, sa morale devenait nioins >v\ivv\ les 1'ai- 

tre ce Monsieur dedaiirneux. niorc:uant et inepte ? blesses dc riminaniu' lui iuspiraicnl ]>lus d'iiidiil- 

Peu theerivains out manic Purine <lu ridicule gence; et ses prineijies. toujours csscnlicllemont 

avec plus do sueees que Mmitaiirne. " Kn pern'- les nuanes, subissaiciit quelqne ehan^ement thins 

rah ce ne sont pas nos iblies qui le font rire, <c la forme et dans Papplicalion. S'il n'a point, 

sont nos sapiences." (Ypendeut il lionorait le (Popinion arretee sur certains nn'tapliysiques dont 

\rai savoir emnme une ties })lus nobles taa qnetes I'utilite est douteuse, et qui lui para ssaieut places 

de lYsprit humain ; mais il aurait vouln qiPil ser- . h,,rs du domaine de la rai>on ; on rcconnaitra du 

v it a rendn> les homines "non plus doctcs. mais ] neans qu'il ne s'ot jamais tcarie les vt riles, eti r- 

plus habiles ;" il ne .s'mapierait pas qui edit h- ,, lies de la morale. * ( t que a p'.il i-i-phie renf. 1 iac 

plus savai.t mais h- mi* ux savant; et pen-ait tout ce qui p« ut as t .-, r 1. n i- 1 d*s hianm.se 
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contribuer a lour bonheur. Quelques sagos dc la | 
Grece, considerant Thomme d'une manure absolue, 
lui proposaient pour modele un el re egalement ab- 
strait, dans lequel ils se plaisaieut a reunir toutes 
les vertus au plus haut degre, CeLte grande idee 
a produit, sur quelques iiidividus, des effets qui 
tieiiuent du prodige ; mais les prodiges ne peuvent 
etre oiferts comme modules. La morale stoieieuue 
se trouvait liors de la portee du cominun des 
homines, et ses admirateurs memes n'osaicnt es- 
percr d'y atteindre. 

On confondait avee elle cotle autre morale popu- 
late, qui elablit entre les homines des rapports in- 
times. eo-ordomie lour affections avec leurs devoirs, 
et embrasse tout le detail des mecurs. Telle etait 
le morale que les disciples de Soerate recueillaieut 
dans ses entrotiens sublimes, et qu'enseiguait cette 
autre philosophe trop long-temps meeonmi, qui ne 
separa jamais la volupte dc la temperance, et la 
bouheur de la sagesse. Montaigne adoptu les prin- 
cipes de ces deux sages, parce qu'il les trouva 
fondes sur la nature. Le but de sa morale est de 
regler les passions et non de les aneantir; il vent 
que l'lioinme soit essentiellement homme; et sans 
s'egarer dans de vains abstractions, il attache le 
bouheur a l'excrcice modere de nos faeultes natu- 
relles. an temoignage d'une conscience pure, ct a 
la pratique des vertus publiques et privees. Comme 
Soerate, il clove sa pensee vers la divinite, source 
inepuisable de vie, eternal type de perfection. 
Frappe d'un sentiment religieux, a l'aspect de cet 
ordre et de ces lois immuables qui regissent les 
mondes semes dans Tospaeo, il s'addresse aux 
homines, et leur dit ; "La divinite est eonnue par 
ses ouvrages visibles ; Dieu a laisse en ces hauts 
ouvrages le caractere de sa toute-puissauce. Ce 
monde est un temple tressaint, on vous etes intro- 
duits pour contempler des statues, non ou vices de 
mortelle main, mais cellos que la divine pensee a 
fait sensibles, le solcil, les etoiles ; les caux ct la 
terre, qui nous representent les intelligibles. Cette 
volonte unique et supreme est le principe de toutes 
choses ; e'est elle qui, mettaut les passions dans 
voire cceur, vous a donne la raison pour contre- 
poids et pour regulateur. Que faut-il pour etre 
heureux ? se rapprocher de la nature, vivre en 
paix avec soi-meme et avec les autres. Sachez de 
plus, que la vraie vertu est la mere nourrice des 
plaisirs humains ; en les rendant justes, elles les 
rend sfirs et purs : elle aime la vie, elle aime la 
beaute, la gloire, la sanle ; mais son office propre 
et particulier, e'est de savoir user de ces bien-la 
moderement. et de les savoir perdre avec Constance. 
Elle n'est pas, eomme dit Tecole, plantee a la tete 
d'un mont coupe, raboteux, inaccessible; ceux 
qui l'ont approehee saveut, au contraire, qu'elle 
est logee dans une belle plaine fertile et ileuris- 
sante, d'ou elle voit bien sous soi toutes choses ; 
mais celui qui en sait l'addresse y pcut arriver par 
des routes ombrageuses, gazoniu'es, semees de 
fleurs, et d'une pente facile et polie comme celle 
des routes celestes." 

C'est a ces premiers principes de toute bonne 
morale que Montaigne s'eflbrce de rappeler les 
hommes. Les diverses conditions de la vie hu- 
maine se presenteut sueeessivement a son esprit ; 
et parlout il volt avec doulcur que l'homme " se 
fuit et s'evite sans cesse. Nous ne sommes jamais 
chez-nous, nous sommes toujours au de la. Le 
glorieux chef-d'oeuvre de l'homme, c'est vivre pour 
lui et a propos. Avez-vous su composer vos mceurs, 



vous avez plus fait que celui qui a compose des 
livres ; avez-vous su prendre du repos, vous etes 
plus sage que l'ambitieux accable d'honneurs et. 
d'emiui/' Ces pensees conduisent Montaigne a 
une autre verite dans laquelle il trouve la regie de 
nos actions et la source de nos devoirs. II pense 
qu'il suflit au sage ''de retirer au dedans soil ame 
de la presse ;" et qu'au dehors il est tenu de re- 
specter les coutumos generalemcnt adoptees, et 
d'obeir aux lois protect rices des socieles. Temoin 
des calamites inseparables de l'anarehie, il cherehe 
ainsi les moyens de preveuir ces crises politiques 
dont Tinfluenee terrible s'eteud quelquefois sur 
plusieurs generations ; et ne s'afiaiblit, comme le 
mouvement d'une mer irritee qu'apres une longue 
et sourde agitation qui rappelle encore rimage des 
tempetes et la souvenir des naufrages. 

Montaigne ne confondait point les abus dont 
1'existence amnio par degress les secousses funestes 
aux etats, avec leurs lois fondamentales auxquelles 
il est diilieile de toucher impunement. 11 savait 
que la reibrme des abus est souvent l'unique 
moyen de prevenir le choc des interets, et soulevc- 
ment des factions. C'est un homme superieur 
qui traite de toutes les matieres relatives a l'ordre 
social. 11 a combattu le premier une foule de pre- 
juges nuisibles, de coutumes barbares dont nous 
sommes heureusement delivres. II s'eleve contre 
l'imperfection des lois criminelles de son temps ; 
eoudamne la torture ; demande raison aux magis- 
trats de cette epreuve de patience plutot que de 
verite ; reproche a ses contemporains de vcrser le 
sang des hommes avec trop d' indifference ; et pre- 
pare ainsi la voie aux eloquentes reclamations des 
Montesquieu et des 13uccaria. S'il cotisidere les 
calamites produites par les disputes de mots, il 
prouonee "que la plupart de nos troubles sout 
grainmariens." .S'il jette un regard sur Torganisa- 
tion des socieles modernes, il s'etonue " qu'il y ait 
doubles lois ; cellos de Thonneur, et cellos de 
requite ; que certains homines aient la parole, 
d'autres Taction ; les mis la raison, les autres la 
force ; ceux-la le savoir, eeux-ci la vertu." Com- 
bieu des contradictions si bizarres devaient affliger 
le pliilosophe admirateur de ces temps hero'iques, 
ou les citoyens institues pour la patric passaient de 
la tribune au champ de Mars, et du Pretoire vo- 
laient aux combats ; ou les vertus et les talens 
siegeaient r'unis sur le char de triomphe qui, dans 
le meme homme, ofl'rait a la veneration publique 
1'interprete de la justice, l'appui de 1'iunocence, 
le ministre de la religion, et le heros vainqueur 
des rois. 

Si .Montaigne revient souvent sur ces hautes 
considerations politiques trop negligees par les 
moralistes de profession, c'est qu"il se place par la 
pensee au centre memo de Tordre social, et aper- 
c,oit les rapports qu'ont entre elles les diverses par- 
ties qui viennent s'y reunir. il a voulu non-seule- 
ment connaitre l'homme de la nature, mais encore 
l'homme envisage comme membre d'une grande 
famille, agissant sur ses semblables par ses opinions 
et ses moeurs, et reecvant a son tour Taction de 
tout ce qui Tenvironue. II sonde toutes les pluies 
de Thumanite. C'est dans Torgueil insense des 
hommes, c'est dans les prestiges de leur imagina- 
tion qu'il decouvre les sources principales de leurs 
mistres. Liscz ce qu'il a eerit sur la vanite, " de 
cette fragile et calamiteuse creature qui ne sait 
rien que pleurer, sansapprentissage." Meditez sur- 
tout ses pensees sur la mort ! II emploie toutes les 
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resources de la parole, toute i autorin' du genie 
pour afl'ranehir notrt imagination des t erreurs qui 
l'assiegent " dun^ ce jour solennel, juge tics autres 
jours." II accuse noire faiblcsse, il accuse nos in- 
stitutions qui entourent la mort d'un appareil plus 
lugubre que la mort uiome. Tanlot il parle au iuuii 
de la raisoii, tanlot il fait parlor la nature ; il vent 
meme que la mort puisse etre volupteuse, ct emit 
que Socrate ct Caton, sur le point tic quitter la vie, 
out dtl rendre graces aux dieux d'avoir mis h-ur 
vcrtn a une si belle epreuvc. Aillcurs, il nous in- 
vite il detourner nos regards de ees person nages 
" dont les ames sont eslanet'es hois de nostre 
sphere," pour les fixer sur Phomme rustique sou- 
tenu par le seiil instinct de la nature, rreevant la 
mort cum me une condition de lYxistence, sans 
frayeur ct sans murmure, *' avee plus de philoso- 
phic et de meilleure grace qu'ArUtoie." ("e>t 
ainsi que Montaigne appclle les fails a Pappui de 
ses opinions, et qu'il nous conduit a la sagesse par 
les routes de Pexpericnce et de la virile. Ce (jui 
m'etonne surtuut en lui. e'est eette hauteur de \ue 
qui plane sur toutes les erreurs et les folios des 
homines ; e'est eette vertueuso audaee d'un genie 
libre et sage, qui, dans un siecle agito par Pintnh"- 
rance et le fanatisme, no s'ecarte jamais des vrais 
principes de la morale et des lois saere'es de 
Phumanite. 

II re>pire partout dans sen livre, ce noble senti- 
ment d'ltumanite, premier bienfuit de la philoso- 
phic ; mais il nc se moiitrr nulle part plus ener- 
giqnc et plus eloquent que lorsquo Montaitrne. 
dans sa revue guierale des lioinmes ct des choses, 
porte ses regards sur le liouveau nende, et if aper- 
coit de tons cotes que des bourreaux et des vie- 
timos. A 1 aspect des scenes de rapine et de violence 
qui desolaient ees malhcureuses eoiitrocs, il fremit, 
il s'indigne, il condamne eel esprit insatiable de 
cupidite qui de>Iionnre le coinnuree et Pa rendu 
trop soinent le ileau de Phumanite. II gemit sur 
le sort de ces peuphs inexperimeutes dont Pavare 
ct cruel Kspagnol devorait le sang et les tn'.-ors. II 
annul voulu qifnnc si importante complete iut 
tombee "en des mains qui i msent doueement 
poli ce qu'on pouvait y trouver de sauvage. et de- 
veloppe les bonnes sememes que la nature y avail 
produites." Ytrux impui^sans ! la liache eu- 
ropecuue n'a ces.-i' de poursuivre Phomme des 
Jorets; et bientnt il ne restera de ees nations 
proscrites que les souvenirs conserves par leurs 
oppresM'urs. 

L'humauite, la moderation, la justice, voila done 
le fondement sur lequel repose Unite le philosophic 
de Montaigne; "philosophic pratique ct non osten- 
tatrice et parliere;" car il ne vent point qu'on 
lasso une science de la morale, un art de la sa- 
gessc ; et qu'il soit neeessaire d'apprendre en 
forme de syllogismc ce qui tient a Pessence meme 
de la nature humaine. II desire que la sagesse 
regno dans les moeurs ; qifelle se change en habi- 
tude, et soit phi tot en sentimens ou me me en sen- 
sations qu'en paroles. II conseille d'enseigner la 
sagesse aux enfans comme ou leur enseigne a se 
servir de leurs faculty's physiques ; d'en teindre 
leur ame ct non de Pen arroser; de leur apprendre 
a etre plutot qn'a paraitre. Tout ce que la raison 
perfectionee peut conseiller de plus utile pour 
former des hommes et des citoyens; tout ce que 
Pexpericnce nous a rev*' It? sur ce sujet important, 
vons le trouvez dans Montaigne. II ne fut point 
eeoute de ses contemporains ; il les avait devances 



de trop loin pour qu'ils pussent Pentendre ; mais 
il parlait pour tons les ages ; le jour devait arriver 
ou il bcrait compris, et quelques unes des produe- 
tions philosophiques lis plus estimees du dernier 
siecle ne soitt que le commentaire de ses pensces. 
(3 'est en etFet dans ce siecle, t'poque de gent et 
de justice litteraire, que le merite de Montaigne a 
etc geiieralement reeonnu. Les verites qu'il a\ait 
depo.m'es dans son livre furent ncneillies par ties 
ecrivains du premier ordre, et reparurent avee de 
nouveaux developpemens et une force nonvelle. 
Tons les genres de liUerature sYnrieliLrent de ce 
precieux heritage, et, jusques dans la poesie, vons 
retrouvtz Pmlluenee de ce genie \igoreux et inde- 
pendant. Toutelbis, j'ose le dire avee assurance, 
e'est a nous qu'il appartient d'appreeier Montaigne 
et de le uiettre a >oii rang; urn; terrible experience 
nous a donne des Iumnres qui inauquaieiii a nos 
devanciers ; nous nvmisui Phomme aux prists avee 
toutts les pasMuns; nous avons vii cet etre ln,e/\ 
oudoi/init ct divers butir uussi hien sur le v utile tjue s((r 
le plci/i, el de Vinumle (jec de mutterc, et nous pou- 
vons assurer que mil ne Pa mieux counu et ne 
Pa point avee des couleuis plus vraies que le |ihi- 
Io>ophe du scizicmo siecle ; nous avons vu con. me 
lui (ju'il ne se pint tMayincr un pirc etui de c/tut-t a 
(ju"()u la meehuncetv vient a etre l<'<j\!une et proulre 
avee le cuui/p du t/tut/istrat le Mimicuu de la rertu, 
Yoilii de ces traits dont ju>qu'a nous on if a pro- 
serin toute la verin*. Plus mi fera de ju-'^ies 
dans la science <le Phomme, plus les pl,ilo>ophes 
seront etonnes de la suju'rionte de Montaigne.- et 
Pou sera force d'avouer que >es Es^ais sont ie li\re 
des sages et de ceux qui \eulent le devenir. 

l'^t-ee la, dira-t-on, ce peiiseur teimraire que 
taut de voix out aeeu>e de pyrrhoniMiie ? quel fut 
dont le scepticism* de .Montitigne ? laut-il \ous la 
dire ! 11 pi nsait que Pautorite de la continue if est 
pas toujours celle de la raison ; "et que les choses 
ineonnucs sont le vrai champ de Pimposture ;" il 
attaquait le dit u meme de la sci« nee seulasti«pie, 
"eel Aristote dont la doctrine son ait alors de loi 
magistrale, quoiqu'a Paventure elle fut au^si fau>se 
qifune autre." Done d'une imagination sage et 
\igoureuse, il devoilait les erreurs de eette autre 
imagination qui trouble le repos des hommes, ei 
remplit le moiide de credulites et de \aines ter- 
renrs ; enlin il donnait a la morale Pautorite de la 
raison, a une epoque ou la raison t'tait inuelte ct la 
morale sans pouvoir. C'est ainsi que Montaigne 
etait seeptique. II employait le doiite comme le 
scul instrument dont le pliilo.sophe ]>At se servir 
pour .^eparer la verite du mensonge. II porta dans 
les sciences morales le memo esprit que Bacon, le 
plus illustre de ses contemporains, introduisit 
dans les sciences physiques. En soumettant les 
anciennes erreurs a Pexainen de la raison, ils out 
contribue Pun et Pautre a repaudre en F^urope cet 
am*'Ur du vrai, ce besoin de connaissances posi- 
tives qui diligent vers un but noble et utile les 
forces reiinies de Poprit humain. L'union de la 
philosophic avee les sciences et la morale, fut 
1 ouvrage de ees deux hommes qui, negliges de 
leurs contemporains, n'ont etc jugi's avee equite 
que plus d'un siecle apres leur mort ; et, par une 
etonnante conformite dans leur destiiu'e, la glo-re 
de Montaigne a trouve ses premiers defenseiirs 
dans la patrie de Bacon, et la renommee de ctlui- 
ci n'est arrivee a toute sa hauteur qifapres ele ap- 
puvee du suffrage des philos- -plies irancais. 

Depuis deux sieeles des hommes dim rare me- 
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rite ont 6erit sur la morale avec force et avec genie. 
Pascal, ecrivaiu sublime, ne s'arrete qu'en trem- 
blant dans les regions superieures de la pensee. 
it refuse meme le secours de la raison, semblable 
a un voyageur qui, se trouvant. suspendu sur le 
bord d'nne abime, ferine les yeux devant les pro- 
fondeurs dont la vue trouble ses sens et enchaine 
son courage. Pascal u'eehappe au desespoir qu'en 
se refugiant dans le sein de la religion qui ne lit 
jamais une plus illustre conquete. La memo, il ne 
pent de rassurer qu'en s'attachaut aux doctrines 
ascetiques dans leur plus rigoreuse abstraction ; et 
revient ainsi par une route detounu'e a la brillante 
chimere du stoicisme.* Philosoplie au milieu des 
cours, observateur au sein ties plaisirs, la Roehe- 
foueault a voulu rapporter toutes les actions hu- 
maines a un seul principe, sans s'apereevoir on 
sans avouer que ce principe toujours le meme en 
apparence se modilie au fond par les passions 
memos qu'il met en mouvement, et devient noble 
on vil suivant les effets qu'il produit. La Bruyere 
traduisit Theophraste ; mais ce fnt de Montaigne 
qu'il emprunta Pidee piquante de mettre en action 
les ridicules et les folios humaines. 11 n'envisagea 
dans ia morale que son influence sur la vie exte- 
rieure des homines ; mais il traita cette partie en 
maitre; et il serai t peut-etre hors de tool parallele 
s'il cut etc aussi profond dans les vues gtuierales 
qu habile a mauier sa langue, et superieur dans les 
details. Itousseau est celui de nos ecrivains qui 
pour le fond des choses se rapproche le plus do 
Montaigne ; et cependant quelle difference de Pun 
a l'autre ! II est vrai que leur morale est fondle 
sur la meme base; sur la nature de Phomme, et 
sur les rapports qui Punissent a ses semblables. II 
est encore vrai qu'ils ont exeree tons les deux une 
grande auturite sur les esprits ; mais PefTet dans 
Rousseau tient plus au sentiment, et dans Mon- 
taigne a la pensee ; aussi Tun a-t-il excite plus 
d'enthousiasnie et l'autre plus d'estime. Montaigne 
remonte aux principes avec phis de sagacite ; 
Pautre excelle dans Part de developper ces memes 
principes, et d'en faire sortir toutes les vcrites qu'ils 
renferment. La philosophic du premier est plus 
ferme, plus inaccessible aux prejnges ; celle du se- 
cond plus seduisante, lors meme qu'elle penche 
vers Perreur. Leur imagination fut egalement 
forte et brillante; mais cette faculte doniine dans 
Rousseau, tandis que dans Montaigne elle est ton- 
jours docile et soumise a la raison. Ce dernier 
laisse des traces lumineuses sur tons les sentiers 
qu'il parcourt ; comme les anciens, il porte en lui 
meme cette Iumiere philosophique qui se reflechit 
si vivement dans ses ecrits. Rousseau semble pro- 
duire la Iumiere qu'il emprunte ; cependant elle 
Pabandonne quelquefois ; alors il s'egare et se perd 
dans Pexageration. On admirera toujours dans ses 
ouvrages la perfection du style, le talent de fortifier 
la raison par Peloquence ; on y eherchera ces traits 
passionnes, ce langage du coeur on tons ses mys- 
teres sont reveles. Mais on lira Montaigne pour 
s'instruire; pour exercer sa pensee au travail de 
"la meditation ; pour apprendre a supporter avec 
courage les revers de la fortune et les aecidens de 
la vie. Considered comine peintures du ecanr hu- 



* Lisez les Pense"es de Pascal, chap, i., contre rindifle"- 
rence des Athges. Lisez aussi sa vie, par Madame Perier. 
En voyant les efforts incroyables que fit Pascal pour arriver 
JL cet dtat d'impassibilite' qu'il regardait comme un e at de 
perfection, on ne peut s'euipCclier de piaindre son errcur, et 



main, Rousseau a represente la passion de Pamour 
avec une force et une chaleur inconnues aux an- 
ciens ; Montaigne a peint Pamitie avec les traits 
simples touchant et sublimes de Peloquence an- 
tique. La maniere dont ils out parle d'eux-memes 
explique la difference de leur caraetere et de leurs 
vues. En lisaut les aveux de Pun, vous etes tou- 
jours oeeupe de Pauteur ; l'autre en se devoilant a 
vos yeux vous ramene toujours a vous meme. 
Vous ecoutez Rousseau avec Pinteret qu'inspirent 
le malheur et le genie ; mais vous etes le confident 
intiine et Pami de Montaigne. Ces deux grands 
moralistes ont acquis des droits inconteslables a la 
reconnaissance des hommes ; toutefois puisque Pun 
n'a pas ete, comme l'autre, prive de modelcs dans 
sa langue, et superieur a son siecle, je pencherais a 
croire que si le premier est plus parfait comme 
ecrivaiu, le second est plus estimable comme phi 
losophe ; et je concevrais plus aisement Montaigne 
a la place de Rousseau, que celui-ci a la place de 
Montaigne.-f 

Plus heureux que Rousseau, parce qu'il depen- 
dait moins de Popinion des autrcs, et qu'il conserva 
toujours plus d'einpire sur lui-meine, Montaigne ne 
fut expose ni aux attaques de la haine ouvertement 
declare e, ni a ces delations tenebreuses, anno eter- 
nelle de la bassesse et de l'hypoerisie, Mais apres 
sa mort il a eu la gloire, comme taut d'autres phi- 
losophy's, d'avoir pour enncmis tons les homines 
attaches a Perreur par ignorance, par interet, ou 
par orgueil. Si dans sa retraite, lorsqu'il cherchait 
a eclairer son siecle, la calomnie eiit eleve sa voix 
contre lni ; sans doute il aurait repondn comme 
Soerate, son maitre et son modele : " qu'on exa- 
mine ma vie entiero, voila mon apologie." C'est 
aussi la seuie reponse que nous fcrons a ses ennc- 
mis. Voyons done si la eoiiduite de Phomme a 
dementi les principes du moraliste. Tout ce qui 
peut servir a la faire eonnaiire, se trouve renferme 
dans le seul livrc qui, suivant ses propres expres- 
sions, "soit consubstantiel a son anteur." S'il 
est difficile de la peindre, il est aise de le montrer. 

Les premiers mouvemens du cceur, les premiers 
essais de Pintclligence laissent dans Pame une im- 
pression ineflac/ible ; et le seul moyen de former 
des hommes vertueux serait peut-etre de ne leur 
preparer des Penfance que des souvenirs purs, eu 
ne leur offraut que des exemples de vertu. L'edu- 
cation de Montaigne conlirme cette idt'e. La raison 
naissante fut soustraitc k Pinfluence des prejnges 
qui regnaient autour de lui. Son pere le separa, 
pour ainsi dire, de sa nation et de son siecle, et le 
rendit contemporain des heros et des sages de Pan- 
tiquite. Rome libre et venueuse devint sa patrie ; 
la langue de Virgile et de Cieeron lui fournit les 
signes de ses premieres idees ; et ce fut ainsi qu'il 
contracta Phabitude de penser avec justesse, de 
s'exprimer avec energie, et d'agir avec rectitude. 
On etait peut-etre loin de prevoir tous les eflets 
qu'un tel plan d'edueation devait produire. Mon- 
taigne entra dans le monde comme dans un pays 
etranger dont il fut oblige d'etudier la langue, les 
habitudes, et les mocurs. On essaya de Py fixer; 
mais il reconnut bientot que nulle place ne con- 
venait a son caraetere forme pour Pindependance. 



de gemir sur la faiblesse humaine et sur le sort d'un si beau 
genie. 

t On reconnaitra dans cette derni^re plirasc une tournuie 
imitee de Montaigne. 
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II ne se jeta point dans hi solitude; mais il Sf lit ses coueitoycns, a la premiere magistrature d'nne 
line retraite interieure ou il puuvait en quelque villc illustree, depths lonjr-tcmps. par des hommus 
sorte retirer son fune au milieu des ptai-irs du ( de mcrite dans tons K,s mures, il remplit avec con- 
monde, et menu' do raptation des coins. Dos rage et avec honneur des functions que les eireon- 
passiuns vivos troublrrenl son repos; rumour. '" ee stances rcudaient si peuibles. II eahna habitation 
mitl qui peut-etre est mi * bien,"" liii lit soullrir. d< s < .-prits, snt mahilenir la tranquillite publique, 
ilit-il, " toutes les raises que lis pedes diss.nl advenir ft reutra dans la vie privco avee des souvenirs ex- 
it eeux qui s'y laissent aller sans urdre et miiis me- empt- d • nmords. Ses plus ardens eiineinis n'ont 
sure.'"' Mais il avail une ame imp turn pour coder '•>«' deimniir 1e* tcinoieaiasre qu'il >'est rendu a lui- 
lachemciit a la tyrannic des i>u>si' -ns. II ne chcrclia un'mr apresi ne epreuve aussi deei-ive. " C'esl pas 
point, il est vrai, a ('louder eette ilamiue ei'hste uti h'g' r ^ ■ 1. l! — i r. " " >Yi rie-t-il, " de >e sciitir preserve 
qui di'Uiie taut d'empire a la biriute, et taut de de la contairi'Mi d'un Mcele g'tte. et dire en soi : 
ehiirme aux heures les phis dmices de la \ ie : < '!< qui me v. rrait jiuqires dans 1 ame. encore ne me 
e diaulJ'a siei enmr sans ebl mir -a raiM<u. Ce hit tr«>u\ er.ui-il e upable ni de l'aillietiou et mine de 
t mi; 'ins pour lui mi t'oinnn rei p'n in d\uirait> qu« p 1- i m . 1 i de vet g.ance i u d'envie, ui dViilen.se 
eclni drs bidli s et h'inneti s I'rujiiu ■; mail i I ml\ ail publique d s h>i>. ni de laute a ma parole. Ces 
que c'. -t 1111 e ijnineree "" i ii il tan' se t « nir mi p< u turn iri.i:-. > d • la (•"n-eanee I ai-riil. et nous <-st 
stir ms sanies." Au d< meuraut, il 1'aKail i:rarid grand h-'iUi e (pie e< tte c-i"ui--auce naturelle, 
eoniple de I' esprit, " poiirvu (pie lc cap* e'en iVit sc'il paieim nt qie jamais ne m us manque.'" 
pas a dire: ear, a repondre en conscience. >i 1'une .Ie Ie deinande av< <: e uti mee ; if- -a ee pas la 
mi Tautie (les deux beanie- di vait nce< .--aireim ut l'< ll'u-i. >n d'un ■ ame pure: u'y rccunuaissez-Mms 
y t'.ii.lir. il eut c!id>i de quitter pill Id la >piriltii lie." pas ] 'accent mmli Me de la \ ('rile '' Cede 1'raiicliise 
Ces peiiM-'es plus vraies (pie seutinieiitales oih n.-*e- n'e.-t pin- dans in s mumrs. On parle rai'i ment 
rout peut-etre la deli< ahs-c de uutre Mccle ; mais, de smi ju'opre uu'rite. et plus rar< ment encore du 
dans!a\ir nnnmc dans les ecrits de MMiilai^ue, nn'iiie di > autre-, a nmiu-, d'un ihti'ia't laen posi- 
on tnaive riii^turr et lion le reman du cuair hu- tit'; mais eette re-mr, ijiii maintieiit la pai.v eutre 
•uain. Si les di>eours laiuilii-rs d • SmTate nmis t> uli s lis pn'ii. u-i"'iis, u'e-t pi ut-etrr iprun reline- 
etaient parvenus tels (pie ses di>eipl»s out du les ment cje l'aii.our-pr-qin . i I que le vmIc tiansjuireilt 
entendre, l-ir-qu'ii leeoiidait par la puU>auce de >a de ]*. r-,a il. (',■ jr. tut dm c (ju'a].ris ;i\< ir pave 
rai>eu lis tenuis iuti lleclueU qui nsteiit ina«tils s,i ditto de eiPaeii tpii M"iitai_"Tie k herclia la 
;iu I" mil des aims; nmis y tmuMrKMis sans duiitc snltn^le <1 le r.p •>. Dan-, -a n'traiti mivcrte a 
une ami! 'Lie trappaute a\ee I s K^ai>. qui >«»nt tor.s 1. > partis, et omme i >"\ \prinie lui-mcme, 
au— i d •> ci t vi r-ali >n- d'un urdre ^upi ne ir. " \n-nri' de Miitfr," il > oti're a iii"U iimiiimati'Mi, tel 
("i -i d'.i]uv> eet mivraire ipi'.-n p ,t juui r qu* 1 qii'mi hniiinK- phut' >ur i:n t « • 1 1 r icm'' 1 . q-a cmi- 
(duiruie et ipirl intcret devait oll'rir le commerce temple l\.i To.]] hattu de la temprte, pre-, nte des 
iutime d»M'e vrai philosophe, li>r-qiie " se niettaut t'eiix saluiaires aux na\ i^iteur- « it.uin dans lei 
au deheis , t eu evidence." ii >e lnrait toutetiti. r temhres. el plaint le - »rl des malln urenx qu'il ne 
a Paiuita'. L'urirueil. tpii tend a isnler les houimes, pi ut >ecmirir, et que It s ramies Miiiku'cs brisent 
et eette (S]iece de reserve deihiin-m u>e ( pii sert trop sui h s c. ueils. ( >n ne saurait trop admirer eette 
s. .oven! de voile a |a medioerite. u'etaieut poim a pldhmtlj-upir naturelle qui me parait le trait le 
son u>aixe. Miiis dans Us coul'ertucis nieiue Ie> pin- trap pant de >mi caractere it de ms ecrits. 
])lu> MaieiiMs qu'il nonimait "I'exercice (Us ame>/' Ah! sui-* dmiie. eette pieu-e humaui e a mhi ori- 
d de-irait q ic le plai-ir se j. i^mt a l'iii-l ruction, ^iue clans le eu ur ; mais die s'accr.'it et d.vieiit 
S ui e>prit \ii", eclaire. • juime-Mi 'ier," >e tiairnait plus active p ir la culture des lettnset de la ]dii- 
sau.- ellhrl vers la \eritc. comme certaim s plantes 1 'sephie- Oui. 1'rtude bun dinger ad auat les 
>«* tourtient vers le >.deil. 1. u'mibliait jamais la lnieuis, nmdere lis pas-imi-. et imus i'amiliarise . 
diuniii' qui coin ient a l'houime que ms luiiiieres ct auc t^us les m ntinu lis \ ertm ux. ("ist a IVtudc I 
si s t,i ens x y p;irent du vuLmire: . t il tr -mail "que (pie M.-utai^tie a\ait recurs p , r ihanner .-a s-»- 
de servir de >peela' !e aux irramN. ( I t'aire a }\ m i litmle 1 1 cmiM-h r >a % ielhsse. ■• S. > Li\res elaieiit I 
]iarade de vm isja-'t tt de >> n caqiiet. i 'i -t mi me- la nieiileure muni'ioii qu i! tut tr uivee en cet 
tit r ties-mes>eant ;i nil lieinme il'lemneur." Le humaiu vi vaj;e." , 
vrai moyeu de I'-uinaitre sen earaeiere est d\x- ("i >t duii> ce commerce iiitirne avee les prands ' 
amiuer 1 a cmiduile qn'il a tenue dan- 1-s cir< on- hmmias de rane'ipiiie qu'il i<q - lit sou tune, la- 
st mces dillicilesi u il tut place. On le v -rra 'on- ti-uee du <\ ctade d, s malh. ur.-> publics, tippri-iiait | 
jeurs sensible, eh \e. pcin-n nx. 11 a\ait ju-v li a ><mt< nir le poi.h> de la mamar-c hatune: et se I 
phuro ; et s'il l'a desire, c'i -1 pour a--<>cier a .vm d -nnait a lni-imim k - n lid. zm us a sa dcruiere 
immortalite le meilleur des pfn s et le phis vi r- Inure, p.. r jnj, r ms npinim-s • t >a vie fiitien-/' 
tiieux des amis. Si. centre son imhn it. <u \ arii ai- .1'ainie a me le repre-, nttr t« 1 qu'il se pcint lui- I 
here, il obeit a la eoulume. et qu' m 1 ii c!e i.-i-.-e mdne " i'« uilletant a cute Inure un liire. a eette 
une temme, il regard e 1'aecomplisseim nt »h s de- },, ure mi autre; *ans ordre et sans desseim a 
voirs domestiipus couime le but principal de la vi •. ]ueci s deM'ousncs; tantot revant, tantot enregis- 
S'il est employe comme uiediateur entre les cluis trant ses .-oniies." 

de> partis eoutraires, il ne counail d'autre politique Je cite ses propres paroles; dies rappellent a 

que la bonne tbi. "II marche pnrtout la u'tc Tesprit ces souses que les aneicus re.>i)eetaient 

haute, le visage et le emur onvert." Taudis que le comme les reflations d'une intelligence supe- 

erime triomphe, et que ]> > has so taisent. il nc rieure. On reprociie a Montaipie de revenir trop 

chendie d 'autre parautie pour sa Mirete per>onnelle souveut snr lui-menie; et Ton oublie " qifil s'etait 

(pie sa contianc(Mneine et le noble abandon de la tail la matii-re de son livre." l'uur nioi. je vou- 

vertn. Appele diaix 1'oi.-, pahs sul!ra-es libres de drais qu'il cut ecrit l'histoire de sa vie comme 

eelle de ses pensees. Avec quel interet ne le sni- 

* i.u i'.:iMit,... vnons nous pas dans une cour elegante et corrom- 
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pue, devote et licencieuse, ou regnait cette Medicis 
qui conibndit Fintrigue avce la politique, et la 
cruaute avee la force. Que ne puis-je retrouver 
les details de scs entrevues avee ce due de Guise, 
pcrsonnngc d'une stature hero'ique, a qui pent-etre 
il n'a manque qu'une voloute plus tonne pour fon- 
der une dynastic royale ; avee eet iinmortel Henri, 
auquel rien ne manqua pour faire le bunheur de 
son penple ! J'aimorais a savuir en quelles cir- 
constances les vapours de rambition out pu ler- 
mentcr dans une tote anssi forte que cellc de 
Montaigne; en quelle occa>ion il fut deeoie de 
Fordre du Prince, a une epoque ou il emit encore 
honorable de lo recevoir. Combien jo ine plairais 
a le suivrc lorsque, sorti pur du sejutir de la cor- 
ruption, il parcourt ditierentcs contiees. otant par- 
tout le masque des homines et des choses. Scs 
voyages, qu'une ardente euriosile a tires de l'oubli, 
ne sent qu'nn simple itineraire. Toutefois, je 
retrouve Montaigne lorsqu 1 arrive dans rancienne 
patrie des mail res du monde, il recoil le tit re de 
citoyen romaiu qui n'avait plus rien d'illustre, 
mais qu'il preferail a tons les autres : lant le noin 
seul de Home charmait son imagination remplie 
des grands souvenirs de Fantiquite ! A peine a-t- 
il touehe cette terre des heros, que son genie s'en- 
flamme et que son eceur s'emeut. On le preudrait 
pour un voyageur long-temps eloignc de sa patrie, 
qui ne retrouverait a son retour, ni les amis qu'il 
y avail laisses, ni les chef-d'ecuvres des arts qui 
la deeoraient ; il erre parmi ces debris comme 
l'ombre de quelque vieux Uomain, cherchant de 
tons cotes, et ee senat arbitre des rois, ou les talens 
fire ut une si longue alliance avce lavertu; et ce 
forum ou la parole exereait une autorite sans 
limites ; et ce Capitole dominatenr ou tons les 
Dieux de l'univers etaient convoques par le genie 
de Home. Tout avait disparu, jusqu'aux mines 
de ces augustes monumens. Montaigne doute s'il 
voit le tombeau de l'antique souveraine des nations, 
et craint que sa sepulture meme ne soit ensevelie. 
II en contemple les moindres vestiges avee un en- 
thousiasme mele de regrets. Ce fut avee peine 
qu'il abandonna cct ancien theatre de Fheroisme 
et de la gloire ; et il s'arraeha de Rome comme on 
s'exile de sa patrie. Quelque temps apres son 
retour en France, le fanatisme religieux, se rani- 
mant avee une nouvelle fureur, ebranla Feint 
jusques dans ses fondemens. Deux cubes rivaux, 
aveugles dans leurs haines, cruels dans lours ven- 
geances, se disputaient les lambeaux ensanglantes 
de la monarchic ; et les torches de la revoke al- 
lumees a Rome et a Madrid repaudaient au loin 
Finccndie et la mort. Un autre fleau se joignit a 
celui des guorres civiles. La peste ravagea ce que 
le glaive avait epargne. Les champs metrites se 
depeuplerent, et la famine vint mcttre le comble 
aux malheurs publics.* Ce fut alors que la retraite 
du sage fut viole pour le premiere fois. Atteint 
d'une infirmite douloureuse, Montaigne erra quel- 
que temps avee sa famille, n'ayant d'autre appui 
que la philosophie qui ne l'abandonna jamais, et 
ne sachant ou trouver un asile contre tant de cala- 
mity's reunies. En fin la France respira de nouveau 
sous Fadm frustration paternelle du meillcur des rois. 
Montaigne revit ses foyers, et ne songea plus qu'a 



* Montaigne fait une peinture rffrayente de ces temps 
malheureux. I. ne fut alors respecte par aueun parti: " Je 
fus," dit-il. " pelauc i a toules mains. J'etais Gibelin aux 
Guclfes, et Guelf aux Gibeiins." 



jouir du repos; et de cette paix de Fame, douce 
recompense de la vertu. Tout se reparait autour 
de lui ; mais il avait fait une de ces pertcs qui ne 
peuvent se reparer, et dont le souvenir, adouei par 
le temps, est encore un des charmes de lVxisteiice. 
11 avait sun ecu a sou ami ; mais si la Boetie ne 
vivait plus pour lui, il vivait pour la Boetie; et le 
soiu de sauvor de l'oubli la memoire d'nii ami si 
vivement regrette. etait la plus douce oeeupation 
de scs loisirs. C'est a ce soin religieux que nous 
devons le beau ehapitre de l'amitie ou Montaigne 
s'eleve au-dessus do toute comparison. Aussi 
melhodique que Foratcur romain, Montaigne Fem- 
porte sur lui par la chalenr et la verite des senti- 
niens. Ses ponsees. ses paroles memo, out quelque 
chose de sac re. Ces niouveniens passiones ; ces 
retours frequens sur hu-meme et sur sun ami ; eet 
abandon d'une time fortenient emue ; tout s'im- 
I prime dans le eceur, tout saisit Fimagination. 
Jamais l'eloqu.'iice du sentiment if a produit tant 
dVifot ; jamais le langage de l'amitie ne fut plus 
sublime. Heurcux qui pent le comprendre, plus 
I heurcux qui pent l'inspirer ! L'amitie, telle que 
Montaigne et la Boetie Font eprouvce, cette union 
miime de deux oprits eelaires, de deux ames ver- 
' tueuses etonne aujounFhui notre fail)lesse et notre 
sterile *'goi*smc. Ce fut aTi fond de leur eceur 
qu'ils retrouverent cette passion hero'ique que nous 
avous perdue, et dont Fantiquite nous a transmis 
quelques touchans souvenirs. Montaigne etait 
digue de renouveler cette noble alliance du genie 
et de la vertu. Nul n'a rendu des services plus 
ominous a la raisun huniaine : envisage comme 
I moraliste, il a foil do la vraie philosophie en France; 
considere comme ecrivain, il a contribue aux pro- 
gres de la langue ; ami de 1'ordre et des lois. il fut 
sage sans alfectcr la sagesse, et passe au travers 
d'une generation barbaro et fanatique, sans par- 
ticipcr a ses exces et a sa corruption. Enfin, apres 
avoir el eve un monument utile aux homnies et 
glorieux pour sa memoire, il vit arriver la mort 
avee la tranquillitc d'un philosophe qui, pendant 
toute sa vie. avait appris a mourir. Fidele a ses 
prineipes, il fin it comme Socrate, " en se con- 
formant aux f aeons it formes rentes autour de lui," 
et sa derniere pensee fut un dernier hommage a 
la religion de ses pores. 

Apres avoir ressemble les traits principalis qui 
m'ont paru caracteriser Montaigne, j'oserai dire 
comme lui: " C'est iei un ouvrage de bonne foi." 
Tel il s'est m outre a mes regards; tel je Fai re- 
presente aux vrtres sans ehereher a cxagerer. par 
le faste des paroles, le merite d'un lionime ennoiui 
de toute espece d'exageration. Comment aurais- 
je pu outrager. par la flatlerie, les manes de ce 
philosophe qui, dans son Hvre, a condamne d'avancc 
les flatteurs par ces expressions rcmarquables : 
u Je reviendrais volontiers de 1'autre monde pour 
dementir celui qui me presenterait sous une autre 
forme que la mienne, i'ut-ee pour m'honorei." 
Pourquoi ce vceu d'une ante elevee ne peut-il 
s'accomplir ? Que n'est-il en mon pouvoir de 
ranimer sa eendre ? Vous le verriez paraitre ray- 
onnant de gloire an milieu de vous; et, s'il m'etait 
permis de lui addresser quelques mots, je lui dirais 
au nom de tous les amis de la verite : " Joiiis de 
la reeonnoissance des homines de bien. Entends 
la voix des sieeles qui te place au premier rang 
des eerivains philosophes ! Comme ees aneiens 
genies dont tu fus l'admiratenr et le rival in as 
Mirvecu a ta langue, et tes pensees soul vriims ia 
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(•her vers elk'. Cost le mouvement nnturel de a la simplicite do la \ic •.•011111111110 nous y tixe par 

Montaigne. II viont ii nous Je premier, en nous 1111 nouvei nttrait. et scmhle ne nous si voir elcves 

montrant les imperfections de son esprit, ses erreurs, si hunt dans sen theories sublimes, qui pour nous 

ses torts, ses petites-es ; mais jamais i] n'a rien de reduiro avee plus d"avaiitauc a la facile pratique 

has ni de eriminel a nous revdlcr; et eo bnnheur, di'S devoirs bnbitucK et des verti- ordina rcn. 

on eette discretion, me paruit plus utile pour le < \ ^ i! ivi-r- priiieipi s de emidh.tc lie *«mit jamais, 

lecteur, que la franchise trop j>eu ine-urec de Ron-- eln /. Al on*a : ;i e, 1 noun - mi h< m s ; il a trop de 

seau. .Fapprends dans les aveux i\u preinii r i|in 1 s la ine pnar le I >n doctoral : mai- c'< -t le resume 

peuvent elre les fauks (Tun honiiete hoinine : it si di s c< 1 * m; et - < '.'il hi'.^i' ei hap.icr en milk- on- j| 

j'appreuds a les e.xcu-er, en rev a 11 lie, je inhabit ue drn't-. II tea,- i.r, c <pi'il la t. ee qu\l vnudrait 

a ne pa* en emieevi 'r d'aatns ; ami- je era! id ;ii\ ft re. II mm- j« i 1 1 1 ee »pi ii .1 >; < iie >.i \ rm. eon- 

en lisant Rou .-eau. d'arn U-v t op kmj-temp- ir.es k — ant «,.ie e\ < h:<n \ 11 «'e el.i •. , L (| -e lout 

regard- >er <k coupa '< < failih -- »*. ^ qn';| noit t nij.e s I'm tin ar 1 a •. p. i:j- * a !a 11. " .1 • ; !<< .,u" : i un. 

tenir loin de ei, et do., I. ia p. ait un- I nm !,d, le e-t * !u a tn»i, tl - ( .e I'm 1,0 '.n-,, im,.,. de d un 

phi- dan !>'r iii'| 1 .r le <.e sr. q t\ lie 11 L-t instrwi I una- • ■ i 1 ; • ]! t [■ , ,, - .1. i i . • I,.,; < Mire ik 

live p mr la rai m. t •• 1 . ei 11 - t ij'ie r. 1- in ■ .• 1 1 | a'e > ir 1 ne 

/ion:.: . 1 ', je l'avi ue, a e m: "t pa- l'art ( ! 'aa • \ - • - 1 . . . ~ I , - h,> ., 1 • % -e Vl ,, t] \,\. ,.t ; .u fund. 

a itir Ii s p r>mei< : il r ■ i me rait \..\nt <-v\ a\ee Jai 31a! r • K - <. , : r lice ijiir . 1 t « 1 1 r • < 11 \ 1' in, .. al ite 

Foil tail e, eo 're ei ". | ' .i > uphi" ri .a'e * • u i j . ' di - t 1! : -. d. m •; r.ii'Ii' i\> t t ('• - ( umir mi-, i. 1 >t. .-i 

n: si ri.'( r'm r- ■ ' (/ fin .•<,,.' tll /. Fnimo.t Je pi"- ] i>\m- an h un air d faiicdle eon n un ii tuii< 

vivro, e\ t-a ilire. ,'1 in t« r les phkks que pene.et A im - ov qu'nn a pits d'i-]ia. on tr i;\e. dit 

la uatur- la n ordonn/e. Pour moi, i'it i!. j'; lire I 'a-eal. ijii'il y a pin- d'liM m,- ori. in inx. N 1st 

l.i vie et la eultiv ■, telle i ; a'ila pin ,'. D.mi nmS il ]'a- »"„ah irent \ rai tk- ilire e,»i avee pins d e-]ait 

Foet rover. II ei^it «pie e'est 1 ■ p; rti de la ^i.'c -• enema . un ileemivi.r; it I'limnine orm'i al. dent tmis 

et (j't'on SL-rait eonpalde antaat ipie ma-f lieuieux le- lnamnes u t . MM|t (ji.ioli s uiruie, - et ties varieids, 

de se refn>er I usa.:iMle- hier.s ijiKMioi!- a\-o- s r>- as qui le ri prmlui-ent a\ ee d.\er-t s ah ratmns l.ais 

en par'a-e. (),\J\< l< rt a <•<• %i r ., / > ' ' r' j /■' , ,.■ / ne le d "nat un nt jamais i" Vmla ee .^m> iMie.t n-ia- 

(!■> nut -.'/■ ih nj'rsi r .- '.1 ili ,n !'■ ■ /'',,-<■',. '' n \ |a \mila tnmnr. it <e ipdi, ne pmiva t ilurelier 

! out I >>n il a J'dit t wt 'j ///. ( '• s max a - -■ ; . 1 \a nt <i*i en 1 1 1 i un .ne. ( ' 1 -\ ain-i qu'il mm- jue, ait en 

<*hv i\j lee- par (|ii dipus i-pr't- aa-t'r -. ^ai ne s aj ]»v,\ aat, et tpi'il f. i- 1 ,t imtre hi-toire, en mm* 

eomau vent ]ki- de virtu sans em nat, it i ._ei,t dn raem t mt la sknne. Mis en name tuups rpi'il 

niertte ]»ar IVtlort. F les pmir-aient T t re ('aiue- d'aidie dai s In i no loe ]■■ ea , 'lie m- I'limnnm. il 

reuse> ]»mir ipudipies .'1 ne- ardi ales < t j • — ioi 1 e« -, » t'nJ.i dan- t< a - |. - Imnnm - h - in di i •; tiens >ar,s 

ijue leurs desks enipoi't r-eat trop ] i n. et i ii doi- ' "a.'nre dmit ee earae'eie 1 * su-eiptih!e I >e la 

vent etre retenues p. nee tpi'elh s ne s ui! ]>as taut de reei:- Mir ton- le pmipn > <u nmnde, -ur 

s'arn'ter. M 11s Mnntakme s'addn —a ."■ eeux ipd. I« ar- n 1 Joas, har- 1-d-. leurs usi.i s. leur j.reiujt-s ; 

eomme lui. eprouvrr, nt ])lutut le- t; l.,es-i s ,,»i L U s e i. et tte immense 1 'net ion d'aiieidtae- antajues 

fiireur- de< passions ; et e'est le L.raml 1 .,m a'e. II et nmdt rues sur tons -ujt'ls it en mu> uenie- ; en- 

est le eon-eiller tpii leur eon vie; t. II ue It- mt'ra'e t< i) 'i- L .- hardies, saia s eonseils. exen ]iles de ikes 

pas Mir leurs fautes tpai lilt }>a'..'- -nt uae eon-.'- »u ,! ^' \<rta- f.uiti •». ,.-rreui>, failde—e^, peiiN'e> mi 

ijuenee de leur nature. 1 1 ne -'ind : -ne ]>; s de e« tte paroh s reiaar.piahks. lie la eette imile nmultre 

alternative de bien et de mal, ipi'ii re.:arde I'mnme l ' L ' titans ditlerentes, tjui pa-sent tm;r a tour ilevnnt I 

line faihle- e iloiit it trouve I'exj lie timi en !ui- ne-yeux.depui- \v> ]diilo-.t]>h .■* d'Atheiies jusipi'aux 

memo. II ue desespere per^onne, il est imemitent -;:u\at,t > du Canatla. Flae.-au milieu de ee tableau 

ui tie lui,ni ilisautres. Ses prineijies lie .-out jamais m >u\ant, Alontai^ne viut it entuid tons les pir.-on- 

<everes: s'ils pouvaieiit 1'etre. ses exemp'es seraie it aaue-, le- eonfroulant avee lui inerue. et se jaTsua- . 

la pour nous defendre et nous ra^-nn r. II ne 'hint de jdu- en jdus ipie la eoutume dt'eitle itremor- ! 

eherehe done pas a nous faire pair device; pent- ^ c tout: Cjii'il 11'y a du re-te cpi "un ]»etit noini«re • 

etre ne cyoit-il pas en avoir le dmit; mai- il da' elioses a--uree> qui taut ermi e, (piehjui s elmses 

skU'oree de nous seduire a la vertu. ipi'ii ajijielle prohuhk s tpfil t'a ,t di>tuter, laant-tiip ile eho^L 

(]un'i f <> f/linmutr Ct t/itt/i: Fourderniertirme.il mm- eonvenuis tpfil taut respecter pour le bien irem'raL 

propose le j>iaisir. e! e'est an l)ien (|ii'il nous conduit. 3Iai.- -i le -ceptkisme de iMontaiune. plus nmdere 

Iai .Morale de Moataiuaie nV>t ]>as sans d uite 'i U( -' eehli de tant d'aulrcs jihiloso|»]ie«. ne tnuilie 

as.-ez parl'aite pmir des elir.'ticn^ ; il ,-er.iit a sou- jamais aux priiic : ]it s eonstrvatt urs de 1'ordre social, 

baiter tpi'elle servit de miide a tons ceux *j n'ont s;L r; ii-ou en a d autaut ]dus de force ])our attai|iier 

pas le bonheur de l'etre. I'dle fornura toujours hs pre'i lo'> ridieuh s on fnmstes, dmit ses contem- 

un hon citoyen et iu\ honmte homme. File n'e>t I'orain- dtait nt infatu 's ; et d'abord n'ouMinns pas 

pas fondee sur l'abuetration de soi-meme, mai- e'le b ,:(1 '° >J L,I( -' '!<-* Montaiuue i'tait encore le temps de 

a pour premier principe la bienvcillanee euvcrs IVtndoiiie. des sore'er-, d« s faux miracles, et de 

les autrcs, sans distinction de pays, de nnrurs. de «--es umi res de religion, les ]>lus cruelle? de toutes ; 

eroyanee relieieuse. Kile nous instruit a eln rir le n'oublions ]>as que les homines k-s jdus res]>ictables 

gouvernment sous Jcquel nous vivons a re-peeter rart:u.-eaient les erreurs et la credul.te' du vnkaire : 

les lois aux qnelles nous sommes sonmis, sans nie- lt qu'imfin, eerivant plusieurs annecs aprcs I'auteur 

priser le gouvernment et les lois des autres nation?. Ji' s *'**' 'w. le judieit ux de Thou rapportait, et 

nous avertissent de ne jias croire que nous ayons f royait peut etre. toutes le? absurdites mervelleuses 

seals le depot de la justice et de la verite. K\\e ( l ni " '°nt rire de pitie dans un siecle eclaire. Com- 

n'est pas hero'ique, mais elle n'a rien de faihle: ,, ^' !l ainierons- nous alors que 3Iontaii>ne sache 

souvent meme elle a-randit, elle tnm-portc notre ti'<^'ver hi cause de tant d'erreurs dans not re euri- 

ame par la peinture des fortes vertiis de Fantitpete, {>,itt ' ot "'''"^ notre vanite ! S'a.-it-il d 'un fait in- 

]>ar le mepris des choses mortelles, it Fenthousiasme rroyahle i J Xous disons : * (', inturnt est a ( juc tela 

des grandes verites. iMais hientdt elle nous ramene 1 

I * Munl.iikni'. 
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fait f et nous dc'couvrons une raison ; mais se 
fait-il f cut ete micux drf. Une fois persuades, nous 
croyons que * Cent outrage de charitede pe, suader 
les autres, et pour ce /aire, chuenn nc craint pas 
d'ajoutcr de so?i invention autunt quUl en voit etre 
necessaire a sou conic,, pour mpplccr a la resistance 
et au defaut qiiil pensc etre en la conception d'au- 
truy. Et c'est ainsi que les sottises s'aeereditcnt et 
se perpetuent. II est des sottises qui ne sont que 
ridicules, il en est d'affVeuses. Montaigne se moque 
des unes, et combat les autres avec les amies de la 
raison et de Plmmanite. 1 1 plaint ees malheureuses 
vietimes de la superstition de lours juges et de la 
lour, qui s'attribuaient 1111 pouvoir sacrilege sur 
toute la nature, et ne pouvaient eehapper aux 
flammes du bucher. 

On a beaueoup parle des paradoxes de Montaigne. 
Quelques uns surtout out rocji de la plume d'un 
ecrivain eloquent une eelebrite nouvelle, qui nous 
oblige d'en rcudre a leur veritable auteur ou la 
gloire ou le blame. Personne n'ignore que, dans le 
fameuse question proposee par PAeademie de Dijon, 
le philosoplie Genevois, en se declarant avec une 
sorte d'animosite le detracteur des Sciences et des 
Arts, en affeetant de les accuser en son nom, ne fait 
cependant que repeter lesreproehes que Pauteurdes 
Essais avait alloguees deux siecles avan t lui. ,1'a- 
jouterai qu'en les repetant, il les oxauere, et, que 
voulant faire ua sy>teme de ce qui u'est ehez son 
modele qu'une opinion legerement hasardee, comme 
taut d'autres, il s'eloigne beaueoup plus de la verite, 
et tombe dans une plus cboquante erreur. II efct 
permis d'etre severe avec Rousseau, la plus rigou- 
reuse censure lPatteindra jamais jusqu'a sa gloire ; 
ses admirateurs memo peuvent lui reprocber en 
general d'outrer les idees qu'il emprunte. Si M on- 
taigne nous dit avec autant de verite que de bon- 
hommie : — Nous avous abaudonne nature, (t lui 
voulous ajiprendrc sa lecon, ellc qui nous meuait si 
Jit u reuse nw nt et si sdrement ; Rousseau ne eraint 
pas de nous redire: — Tout csthien sortant des mains 
de Vuutcur des ck-oses, tout degpuere entre les mains 
de riwmme. C'est ainsi que PEmile pent souvent 
paraitre une exageration des idees de Montaigne, 
sur Peducation de Penfanee, et Tart de former les 
liommes. 

Ce n'est pas quo, sur plusieurs points de cet in- 
teressant sujet, Rousseau ne merite notre reconnaiss- 
ance, pour avoir renouvelle, avec Unites les seduc- 
tions de son talent, des verites utiles et trop 
negligees. La neeessite de di rigor avec soin les 
premieres annees de Pen fan ce, de prendre ses incli- 
nations des le berceau, et de les eonduire, ou plu- 
tot de les laisser aller au bien, sans gene et sans 
effort, la grande importance de Peducation physique, 
les exercises du corps tournant au profit de Tame, 
Tart de former la raison. en Paecoutumant a si faire 
des idees plutot que d'en recevoir, Pinutilite des 
etudes qui n'occupent que la memoire, le secret de 
faire trouver les ehoses au lieu de lesmontrer : tant 
d'autres idees qui n'en sont pas moins vraies pour 
£tre peu suivies, ont heureusement passe des ecrits de 
Montaigne dans 1'onvrage de Rousseau. Montaigne 
haVssait le pedantisme, mais il aimait la science. 
Quoiqu'il en ait medit quelque fois, il convient que 
c'est un grand ornament et un outil de tuerveilltux 
service. Cependant ce qu'il exige avant tout dans 
un gouverneur, c'est le jugement. Je veux, dit- 
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il, qit'il ait plutot la tide bien faite que bien jdchi. 
Quand le gouverneur aura forme le jugement de son 
eleve, il pent lui permettre Petude de toutes les 
sciences. Notre time s'e'lurgit, d'uutunt ]dus qu\'Ue 
se remplit. Ce Iangage n'est pas celui d'un ennemi 
des lettres. Et comment Montaigne aurait-il pu se 
defendre de les aimer ! Elles firent roccupation et 
la charme de sa vie; elles elevereut sa raison au- 
dessus de celle de ses contemporains, qui les etu- 
diaient aussi, mais qui ne savaicnt pas s'en scrvir. 
Elles firent de lui un sage, et, ce qu'il estimait peut- 
etre bien plus, un homme lienreux. Telle est idee 
que je me forme de Montaigne, considere comme 
philosoplie et comme moraliste ; jamais d'exagcru- 
tion, jamais de systeme orgueilleusement ehimeri- 
; que, quelquefois des idees incertaines, parce qu'il 
y a beaueoup d 'incertitude dans I'esprit huniain ; 
toujours une caudeur et une bonne foi qui feraient 
pardonner Perreur meme. Quand je me represcnte 
cos divers caractercs, trop faiblement crayones dans 
un ologe imparfait, et (pie j'essiio d'embrasser cPune 
seule vue un talent si varie. et de faire sentir par 
un dernier trait un merite si difKeilo it definir, je 
suis frapp e de plusieurs resemblances sensibles que 
j'aporeois entre i^rontaigne et Tun de nos ])Ius ce- 
i lebre? ecrivains. le seul que Ton ne puisse comparer 
I a jiersonne. Je ne sais si je m'ahusc : je crains 
i qu'un parallele ne seml^le tonjours un lien commun, 
j et qu'un rapprochement de Voltaire et de Montaigne 
j ne soit au moins un paradoxe. IMais en eenrtant 
' les plus brillantes productions de Voltaire, en me 
bornant a une seule partie de sa gloire, ses melanges 
j de metapln'sique et de morale, ne puis-je en diet 
etablir plusieurs rji])ports remarquables entre deux 
liommes si difterents? Des deux cotes, je vois un 
vastc lecture, line immense variete de souvenirs, et 
I eette memo mobilite d'imagiuation qui pnssc rapide- 
| ment sur chnque objet. dans Timpatience de lespar- 
courir tons a.- la- fois. Des deux cotes, je suis etonne 
de tout le chemin que je fais en quelques instans. et 
du grand nombre d'idees que je trouve en quel- 
ques pages. Tons deux se montrent doues d'une 
raison superieure. IMontaiirne, aussi vif, et cc-p<-n- 
dant plus vcrbeux, plus diffus ; e'est le tort de son 
siecle, Voltaire, quelquesfois moins ]>rofond, a tou- 
jours plus de justcsse et de nettete ; e'est le merite 
du sien. Tons deux ont connu les faiblesses et 
les inconsequences du cceur humain ; tons deux en 
rient. Le rire de Voltaire est amcr, et ses railleries 
plus cruelles. Tons deux respirent l'amour de 
i'liumanite, Celui de Voltaire est plus ardent, plus 
eouragcux, plus infatigable. On eonna.it .isscz la 
haine d'un et de Pa litre pour le charlatanisme et 
l'hvpocrisie. IMontaigne a mieux su s'arreter. 
^ ^ oltaire parait quelquefois confondre les objits les 
plus saints de la veneration publique. avec de vaines 
superstitious, que Ton doit detruire par la ridicule. 
Tons deux ont pensc hardiment, et out expiime 
franchement leurs peusees. La franchise de Vol- 
taire est plus malign e ; et cello de Montaigne plus 
naive, mais tons deux ont oublie trop souvent la 
decence dans les idees et meme dans Pexpri ssion ; 
et nous devenons leur en faire nn reproehe ; ear le 
plus s>rand tort du genie, e'est de faire rougir ia 
pudeur, et d'oifenser la vertu. 



SECONDE PARTIE. 

Si Montaigne n'avait que le merite a^sez rare de 
dire souvent la verite, il nurait, on pent Je croire, 
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eessible : il futpermis d'etre mediocre suns etre mc- 
prisahle, et la faihlessc oruee avee art pent nit'riter 
quelque estime. Ceux ti ni ne poiivnieut atteindrc 
aux grundes heautcs, eomposereut ingenieusement 
tie petites clioses. Ceux qui ne trenvnicnt point tie 
pense'e* nelivcs, chercliereiit des exprc-si » s lieu- 
reuses. An defaut de vastes conceptions, il fullait 
soi.gner de jobs details. On mil di' l'e pr't dans le 
style: les eerivains du seeoud ordre en iirent leur 
principal orncment, et les grands eeri\aius n'tn 
dedaignereut pas P usage. Chnmpfort ne hrdle tpie I 
par Pcsprit qu'il nioutre duns son style: 31ontes- i 
i[iiieu en laisse heuueoup apereevoir nans I ■ sku. 

31a s ee merite q ;i, Men t'loimie dYtrc le premier 
tie tons, cxijit* du moiiis hcarcoup d'arl et ilYWi'ie ; 
il est ;hH7. extraordinaire de letrouver au ] * I n - liaut ' 
degre dans Montaigne, plan' a une epoq ie j>it'^ijiu- 
barbure, et maniant u ie lau-,1 c depourvue de _racc 
et de souplcsse. 

Comment eet ivrivain *i nnttiril et -a n'.li e ' 
connait il ih'ja tout le jell d s paroles, ees nu.utce> 
lines et subtiles, t\s raprncheiiieiis dehea'^, e •- : 
oppositions piquuntes, ees artitieis de Part dYerm 
et, pour ainsi dire, ccs ruse- de sMle, aii\(,uell s « m 
a reeours lorsque le siecle de 1'iin 'ention est ]>as e ? 
en les employant sins ee>se avee la delieate-.-e tie 
JPouteiiclIe, on la malice de lbulos, il n ■ pi rd 
jamais la naivete ijui tonne le ti.it le pins mar an' 
de son earaetere et de son talent, et p. r un im ainn- 
dillicile a eoneevoir, ma's tres reel, or. trouve --oMvint 
en lni la siniplicite de Pnntique binine-lbi ct la 
tinc*se de Pcsprit nindernc. Tour e\pli<pier ee 
prnlil' ; nu' d'un auteur qui lvuuit dans sa ma lit re 
d'ecrire eelle de plusieurs siccles, il >n!lit de se .-ou- 
venir tpi'il avait devant les yenx les divers ;'i_,. s de 
la litteratuie Latine, et loetudiait indilieivnu nt ; 
il a du imh- devenir pi t-, d'ui.e Ibis, i i imi ant 
IMine le jeune. Pes phraM .> vi\ e- et coupe< •=. des 
bons-mots, des traits. dt> cpigrninnit <*. eonvenaient 
d'ailleurs tres-bien dan> mi style decou-u. qui, 
eoumie le dit Pauteur lni-im me, n> r i tpn j t< ■ -ne!^ 
et pur yumbaih s. Le di^ordiL e>t souvenl pe ible, 
il taut du nioins qu'il ait quelque cho>e d'amu- 
sant. 

.Montaigne abuse beaueoup de son leeteur. Ces 
chapitres qui pnrlent de tmite, exeeptc de ee que 
promettait Ie titrc, ees digressions qui s'enilnirra^eiit 
l'line dans l'autre. ees Iongues parentheses qui doii- 
nent le temps d'oublier Pidee prineij^ale, ees e\- 
eniples ijui viennent a la suite des raisonnemetis, et 
ne >y rapportent pas, ees idees qui n'ont d'autre 
liaison que le voisina^e des mot>, enlin eette manic 
eontiuuelle de derouter Tattention du lecteur. poiir- 
rait iatimier ; et Von serait quelquei'ois tente de ne 
plus snivre u n eerivain qui ne veut jamais avoir de 
marehe assuree : mi trait inattendu nous raiuene, 
mi mot plaisaut nous piipie, nous reveille. Le sujet 
nous a souvent eehappe ; mais nous retrouvons 
toujours 1'auteur, et c'ost lni quo nous aimous. .Ie 
n 'ignore pas que cYst un grand ridieulo de voulojr 
attribuer tons les genres de nierite u lliomme dont 
on fait Tc'loue ; et jc ne m'anvterais pas sur Telo- 
quencc de Montaigne dont la reputation pent se 
passer d'un nouveau titre, si j'avais etc nioins frappe 
de quelques moreeaux des tis.suis; on ce grand 
talent de 1'eloquence semble se trahir, a l'insu de 
Tauteur, par Paudace et la vivacite des mouvemens. 

Et pourquoi en etlet la discussion d'une verite 
morale, intercssante pour l'liumanite, le besoin de I 
eomhattre une erreur hontcusc, un prejuue funeste, 
ne pourrait eehaufler Fame de l'ecrivain, l'a^ran- , 



dir, lui eommui-i.iiu'r eette force persuasive qui 
connnnnde aux esprits, et dn philosophe eclaire 
fa ire nu orateur eloquent ? Le rc.-le de la vertn ne 
serait-il pas aii'-si juiissant que les passion*? Cest 
ainsi tpie 31ont:iiune me parait s clever au-dessus 
de 1 i in e me, lorsqifil nous e\liorte a fortifier notre 
ame contre 3a craiete de la niort. Sou style devient 
noble, crave, austi* re ; a 1'iinitation de Luerece, il 
fait par.iitre la nature aiidressant la parole a PI. onl- 
ine ; mais le lan^aue qu'il met dans la bouche 
iPappartient (pfa lui. Sortt^. dit-elle. t/( re uioitdi', 
t'tt/f mi runs )/ (lis ( nti'v : If niVnir /ft^siii/r (j/'r Vitus 
arrttj't t (h hi niort a hi lit . stu,s piisstait tt sans 
J'nttft //,-. fit', h s-h i't- hi rii il la uiuft. 
< t'i'tt >:< - f t'f 'is t' t hi f<l n th I'n, itv< r 
'< hi I > ilit tir . . C'ette e I'vatioil 
cans to.i.s 1. s (ii-L-ci.r-. de la nat ire. 
qllelqih s !U i ? de ci s j'rllsi'es pruibndi k 
1 ame a -e n plii r sur elle-nieiiu . Si 
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intar'-sihle abundance sur lauii qu'il sYst clioisi. 
<) la Ib'etie! quevotre mini totijnurs n'pi te serve 
la cloire de voire ami ; que toujour* on pense avee 
delie<'s ii eette union de deux allies wrtlieiises q li, 
sYtant une fois n m n.itnYs >e nielent, se eonfon- 
ileiit pour toujours! .Ma> la mort \iYut briser des 
liuis >i tbrts tt si dou\ : le plus ii plaimlre des 
deux, celui qui survit, di nu ure frapju* d'une in- 
curable 1 lessure ; il ne fait plus que fra-atr hid- 
ijiii xint, il if a plus de coat aux plaisirs. Vs rue 
ruhnibh nt ; dit-d, h rctjfit ih- sa pirtv. Sous 
ct /tins a >if, the dr taut, il uir scntble (jue jt: lui 
di'fi hi sn part. Peuil saere de Pamitie. sainte et 
inviolable tidelite, qui n'a plus pour objet qu'un 
souvenir ! Quelle e>t Paine detaclu'e dYlle-nienie 
qui se ]>lait ii prolonger son afllittion pour bonorcr 
la niemoire de Pami (ju'elle a perdu? CYst telle 
de .MontaLne; CYst IMontaimie qui si fait une 
religion de sa doulcur, et eraint d'etre trouble 
dans ses regrets, par un botiheiir, oil son ami 
lie pent plus t *tre. On aime a renconter dans 
Peloge d'un honniie superieur ees maripies d'un 
earaetere sensible et tendie. Kile nous doil- 
nent le droit de eln'rir celui que nous ad in irons ; 
mais que dis-je ? Ces deux scutimeiis, Padmiration 
et rumour, se con fond en t tellenient au nom de 
^lontaigne, que Pun disparait prescpie dans Pa litre. 
Son idee ne reveille pas en nos ames ce respect 
melt' d'enthusiasme que nous inspiient les geiiies 
illustres qui out fait la gloire des lettrcs. La 
distance nous parait nioins grand e entre nous et 
lui. Nous scntons qu'il y a dans ses principes, 
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dans sa conduite, queique chose qui le rapproche 
de nous. Nous l'aimons comme un ami plein de 
candeur et de simplieite que nous serions tentes de 
croire notre egal, si la superiorite de sa raison et la 
vivacite de son esprit ne se d'eclatant a ehaque in- 
stant par des traits iugenieux et soudains, que touie 
sa bonhommie nepeut caeher a nos yeux. Sa vie 
nous offre peu d'evenemens; elle ne fut point agitt'e; 
c'est le developpement paisible d'un caractere aussi 
noble que droit. Sa jeunesse tout entire est eonsa- 
cree au sentiment le plus respectable, la tendresse 
pour son pore. Malgre son eloignement pour les 
honneura et les emplois, elu par le suffrage volon- 
taire de ses eoncitoyens, il remplit deux fois lesfonc- 
tions de premier magistral dans la ville de Bor- 
deaux. II croit que son administration ivetait pas 
assez severe : je le crois aussi. Sans doute il etait 
plus fait pour etudier les homines que pour les 
gouverner. C'etiit l'objet ou se portait naturelle- 
ment son esprit. II s'en oecupa toujours dans le 
calme de la solitude et dans le loisirs de la vie 
privee. Les fureurs de la guerre civile troublerent 
quelquefois son repos ; et sa moderation, eomme il 
arrive toujours, ne put lui server de sauve-garde. 
Cependant ues orages meme ne detruisirent pas 
son bonheur. 

C'est ainsi qu'il coula ses jours dans le sein des 
occupations qu'il aimait, lihre et tranquillc, eleve 
par sa raison au-dessus de tous les chagrins qui ne 
venaient point du couir, attendant la mort sans la 
craindre, et voulant qu'elle le trouvat occupe a 
bechersonjardin, et nonchalant d'c lie. Les J'Jssais, 
ce monument imperissable de la plus saine raison 
et du plus hcureux genie, no furent pour Montaigne 
qu'un amusement facile, un jeu de son esprit et de 
sa plume. Heureux Pecrivain qui, rassemblant ses 
idees comme au hazard, et s'entretenant avec lui- 
meme sans songer a la posterite, se fait cependant 
S'ecouter d'elle ! on lira toujours avecplaisir ce qiril 
a porduit sans effort. Toutes les inspirations de sa 
pensee, fixee3 a jamais par le style, passeront aux 



siecles a venir. Quel fut son secret ? II s'est mis 
tout entier dans ses ouvrages. II jouira done mieux 
que personne de cette immortalite que donnent les 
Iettres, puis qifen lui seul J'homme ne sera jamais 
separe de l'eerivain, et que son caractere ne sera pas 
moins immortel que son talent. 

Montaigne, te croyais-tu destine a taut de gloire •, 
et n'en serais-tu pas etonno ? Tn ne parlaisque de 
toi, tu ne voulais peindre que toi ; cependant 
tu fus notre historien. Tu retracas, non les formes 
incertaines et passayeres de la societe, mais 1'hom- 
me tel qu'il est toujours et p;ir tout. Tes peintures 
ne sont pas vielles npres trois sieeles ; et ces copies, 
si fideles et si vivos, toujours en presence de Tori- 
ginal qui n'a pas change, conservent toute leur ve- 
rite, n'ont rien perdu de leur eclat, et paraissent 
meme embelliespar 1'epreuve du temps. Ta naive 
indulgence, ta franchise et ta bonhommie ont eesse 
depuis long-temps d'etre en usage : elles ne eesse- 
ront jamais de plaire, et tout le raflinement d'un 
sieele civilise ne servira qu'a le: remlre plus eu- 
rieuse et plus piquantes. Tes remarques sur le 
coEiir humain penetrent trop ;.';int pour devenir 
jamais inutiles. Malgre tant d nouvelles recher- 
ches et de nouveaux eerils, e'-'.es suront toujours 
aussi neuves queprofondes. Pa donne-moi d'avoir 
essay e l'analyse de ton genie, f-.ans autre titre que 
d'aimer tes ouvrages. Ah ! la jeunesse n'est pas 
faite pour apprecier dignement les lemons de Inex- 
perience, et n'a pas le droit de parler du cm ;ur hu- 
main qu'elle ne eonnait pas. J'ai senti cot obsta- 
cle : plus dune fois j'ai voulu briser ma plume, me 
defiant de mes idees, et craignant de ne p;is assez 
entendre les ehoses que je pretendais louer. La su- 
periorite do ta raison m'ettrayait, 6 Montaigne ! Je 
desespcrais de pouvoir atteindre si haut. Ta sim- 
plieitc, ton aimable naturel, m'ont rendu la con- 
fiance et le courauJ : j'ai pense que toi meme, si 
tu pouvais supporter un panegyrique, tu nete plain- 
drais pas d'y trouver plus de bonne foi que d'elo- 
quence, plus de eamknr que de talent. 

e 
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EDITIONS OK MONTAIGNE. 



COMPILED FROM DOCTOR PA YEN, AND OT1IEK AUTHOWTIEe 



l.)Ji(). 
1. Lks Ess .us dk mksvuk "Mn : i k r. , skicnkir 
IjK 3iunt.Uo.vk, chevalier de l'ordre tin roy, et licu- 
tilhmnme ordinniro <K' sa chambrc. Livre premier 
et second. A Ihnwilcans, par .V, Mi'lan(/rs % impri- 
mcnr ordinaire tin roy. .m. it. i.x.w. 2 vol, fivo. 

This edition contains only the two iir>t hook 1 *, 
each of which oieupies a volume, and has a sepa- 
rate title-pnire and table of contents. The first 
volume, which is printed in a larger type than the 
other, has li'd pau r is; the pagination of the second 
volume is exceedingly defective ; the hot pane i^ 
numbered 051). At the commencement of the 
Kssays is a preface, opening thus: ("tst ici un 
Uvrc tin I'onnr fui, Icttcur ; and bearing date lit 
or March, I5UII. 

This edition has no epigraph. 

The first hook contains titty-seven chapters, and 
the second thirty -seven, bcinn so far conformable 
to all the subsequent editions. hi the 2,'ith eh; pter 
of the First Hook are twenty -nine sonnets by 
Etiennc de la Bui'tie. 

In comparing this and the two ne\t editions with 
those published after the death of the author, it is 
observable that they contain very few quotations, 
and that the chapters are much shorter. Father 
Niecron remarks of the four fir>t edition*: k * He te.\te 
est plus sum que dans tontes les editions- po*te- 
rieuses, parceque cc te\te <|ui ne contenoit d'abord 
que des raisonnemens clairs et precis, a etc coupe 
et interrompu par les dilierentes additions que 
I'auteur y a faites par-ci par-la en differens terns, 
et qui y out jette du desordre et de la confusion, 
sans qif il se soit mis en peine d' y remedier." 

Mons, J. 15. Bastide, who paid much attention 
to the subject of 3Iontaigue (see under 1822). and 
who proposed to publish an edition of the Essays, 
upon which, according to 31. Bouchot, he had been 
engaged forty years, announced in 1J507, in the 
Revue Philosophique (dcuwieme trimestre), upon 
the authority of 31. de Cay la, that there was another 
edition of the Essays published at Paris this same 
year (1580), in folio, chcz Michel Wageart, differing 
from the one winch this bookseller published in 
1(540 ; and Mons. Leeler-q names this supposed. 



edition, without entering into any discussion on the 
subject. 31 I'ayen, however, writes; *' I never 
believed in the existence of this edition : the most 
conclusive reason that induced me to reject it was 
derived from the name of the alleged printer ; for 
it is clear, from the catalogue of Lotting that there 
existed no printer of the name of l»hi^enrt at Paris 
in loiin, a'.d that Michel did not coininence busi- 
ness until h;.'Jl. It occurred to me that this was 
an incomplete or altered copy of the edition of 
Id [II. which, by some mixtake, hail been assigned 
to the earlier date; but, having received an extract 
I from the ('analogue of the Library of Bordeaux, 
in which was mentioned a copy of the Essays 
'« Paris, IomO,* 1 cominui dented my doubts on 
, the subject to 31. .'ouannet, the librarian of that 
establishment, and this learned gentleman at once 
recognized the accuracy of my supposition, and 
informed me that the copy in hi* library is, in point 
of fact, a copy of the edition of III ID ; and that the 
mistake, which is of old date. aro*e from the real 
date having not torn from the title-pane, the com- 
piler of the catalogue in-erted that which appeared 
on the preface. I have entered into these details," 
adds M. Payen, " because it has been placed on 
record that such an edition exists; and because 
several literary men, who have a nood deal occupied 
themselves upon the subject of 31outaimie and his 
works wishing to make up four editions previous 
to that of loofS. and rely inn upon the authority 
of 3I.de Cayla, M. de Bastide. and the Catalogue 
of the Library of Bordeaux, have shared in this 
error, which has now had general credit for nearly 
thirty years." 

1582. 

2. The same. — Par messire Michel, seigneur 
de 3Iontah;ne, chevalier de Pordre du roy et 
gentilhomme de sa ehambre, mayre et gouverneur 
de Bourdeaus. — Edition seconder reveue et ang- 
m en tee. A Bourdeaus, par S, A/Manges, impri- 
meur ordinaire du roy, m. d. i.xxxii. 8o. 

This edition, a much handsomer one than the 
first, is in one volume. It contains only the two 
first books, and has no epigraph. The pagination 



* fiitalocrue ("hronolocrupio dt»<s Libratres ct des Libraires- de 1'imprimerie dans cotte capitale jusqu'en I7SS; par A. M. 
imprnneurs de Paris, depuis U7.0, epotjuc dc 1'etablisscmcnt Lottin, l'aiue. Paris, J. It. Lottin de St. Germain, 1789. 8vo. 
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continues from the one book on to the other, and 
there is no title-page for Book II. There are 
806 pages in the volume. La Boetie's sonnets are 
inserted, as in the first edition. 

This edition, it is seen, is announced as revue et 
augmentee ; and, in fact, each of the editions which 
immediately followed the first, presents corrections 
and augmentations ; and it is particularly observable 
in the edition of Bordeaux, 1588, that Montaigne, 
notwithstanding his statement, " I add, but never 
correct," did correct very often, even as to light 
turns of expression, 

1537. 

3. The same. Par messjre Michel, seigneur 
be Montaigne, chevalier de l'ordre du roi et gentil- 
homme ordinaire de sa chambre, mayre et gouver- 
neur de Bourdeaus,reveneset auermentees. A Paris, 
chez Jean Richer, rue St.-Jean-de-Latran, a 1'arbre 
verdoyant, m. n. lxxxvii. 12mo. 

The date of the preface is the same as in the 
preceding editions ; and the Sonnets of Boetie are 
inserted as before. Coste, and the edition of 1725, 
are therefore altogether mistaken in stating, after 
Niceron, that Bortie's Sonnets were not printed 
with the Essays till the edition of 1588. 

1588. 

4. The same. Essais de Mtchkl, seigneur de 
Montaigne. Cinquiesme edition, augmentee d' im 
troisiesrne livre, et de six cens additions aux deux 
premiers. A Paris, ehoz Abel L'Auc/elicr, au premier 
pilier de la grand salle du Palais. Avec privilege 
du roy. 15*0. Ito. 1 volume. 

An engraved title-page. The date is not on the 
title- page, but it is in the license to print, which 
bears date 4th .Tune, 1588, and is signed Duduit. 

The name of Montaigne, it is seen, is not fol- 
lowed here by the array of his titles ; and it is a 
curious coincidence, that among the numerous addi- 
tions made to this edition is the passage (Book i. 
chap. 39), expressing his objection to the super- 
scribing his letters with a long ribblerou- of qualities 
and titles : and the other passage which deprecates 
the "loading the fronts and title-pages of the 
books we commit to the press with such a clutter 
of titles." 

This edition is only paged on the recto, the last 
page being numbered 3.%. The preface is dated 
12th June, 1588, but it is in other respects the 
same as in the preceding editions. The Sonnets of 
Boetie are also inserted as before. The third book, 
which now appeared for the first time, consists of 
thirteen chapters. 

This edition, the last published during Mon- 
taigne's life, is of very inferior execution. The title- 
page announces it as the fifth edition, and as it 
came out under the superintendence of Montaigne 
himself, who was then in Paris, it would seo.i that 
four editions had, in point of fact, preceded it, yet 
we have no knowledge of any other editions, up to 
this time, than those just mentioned. When the 



* M. Naigeon argues, from this circumstance, that Mon- 
taigne certainly intended to print his next edition from this 
copy, but whatever he may have intended at the time of 
making these corrections, it is tolerably manifest that the 
preference was afterwards given to the other copy, whieh he 
also largely corrected and enlarged, and whenee the edition 
of 1595 was printed, under the care of Mademoiselle de 
Gournay. It seems most probable that Montaigne's widow 
would know which of the corrected editions her husband 



supposed edition in folio, " Paris, 1580," was ad- 
mitted, the number was complete, but it has been 
shown that no such edition exists. Niceron says 
that the first edition was followed by three others 
previous to that of 1588, but he docs not give us 
the dates, and, indeed, would seem merely to make 
the statement upon the authority of the title-page 
of the present edition. If this be, indeed, the fifth 
edition, it is quite clear that one of the preceding 
editions has altogether escaped the research of 
bibliographers. 

It was from a copy of this edition, corrected and 
augmented by Montaigne himself, that Naigeon 
published the edition of 1802. M. Bcrnadau. ad- 
vocate ;it Bordeaux, and author of the Antiquites 
Bordclaises, made known this copy to the public in 
a letter addressed to the Journal General de France 
(Nov. 1789). This copy remained some time in the 
family of Montaigne, and then, according to M. 
Bernadau, " was given to the Feuillans of Bordeaux 
by Madame de Montaigne, by order of her husband, 
who was greatly attached to that society, and had 
selected their church as his place of sepulture. The 
author of the Nouveau Dictionnaire llistorique is 
therefore wrong, when he says there is to be seen, 
in the library of that convent, a manuscript supple- 
ment to the Essays. This precious relic, at the 
time of the Revolution, was transferred to the public 
Library of Bordeaux, where it still remains. 

This copy is covered with corrections and addi- 
tions, marginal and interlineary, in the hand-writing 
of Montaigne. On the engraved title-page, he has 
written slvieme edition, in reference to the one he 
then contemplated, and this, indeed, puts it be- 
yond a doubt that the edition now under notice is 
the fifth, and that we have altogether lost sight of 
one of the preceding impressions. Among other 
manuscript additions which Montaigne made to the 
copy in question, there is one, the particulars of 
which may perhaps be as fitly introduced here as 
elsewhere. It is a page of directions to the printer,* 
occupying the back of the title-page, and which the 
reader will take an interest in examining. It ii as 
follows : 

" Montre montrer rcmontrer, etc. eserives les 
sans [s] a la ditferance de monstre monstrueus. 

" Cet home cette fame escrives le sans [s] a la 
differance de e'est e'estoit. 

" Ainsi mcttes le sans [n] qnand une uoyelle (•[■) 
suit et aueq [n] si e'est une consonante ainbi 
marcha ainsin alia. 

'* Campaign e espaigne gascoigne, etc. Mettez 
un [i] da van t le [g] come a Montaigne. 

" Non pas sans [i] campagne espagne. 

** Mettez mon nom tout du long sur chaque face, 
Pssais de Michel de Montaigne, liv. 1.+ 

" Ne mettez en grande lettre que les noms pro- 
pres, ou au moins ne diversifies pas come en cot 
examplere que un mesrne mot soit tantost en grande 
lettre tantost en petite. 

'* La prose latine, grecque, ou autre estrangiere, 
il la fatit mettre parmi la prose francoise en carac- 



intended to print from, and would act upon his intentions 
in this particular, when she handed the volume over to 
Mademoiselle de Gournay. 

+ Montaigne here carelessly writes precisely the contrary 
of that which he wished to say, and what he acted upon, as 
is shown in the instance he proceeds to give. 

X The pages in the preceding editions only had Esscd& de 
Iff. de Monta, as their running title. 
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tere diffcrant les vers a part et les placer scion lour 
nature pentamettres sophiqnes les demi vers les 
comaneemnns au bout de la ligne la fin sur la fin 
en cct exampiere il y a mille fautes en tout eel:i. 

'* Mettez retries reiser non i>:is reigles roigler 
suives lorthografe antiene. 

" Outre les corrections (jui sont en cet oxamplere 
il y a infinies autres a fa ire de qnoi I'imprimur 
so pourva aviser, mais regarder de pres aus poinets 
qui sont en ce stile de grande importance. 

" S'il treuue line nii'smc chose en me*me sens 
1 dens Ibis qu'il en o>te Tune on il ucrra quYlle scrt 
le moms. 

" Cost un hmga^o coupe qu'il nV espnrgno les 
i poinets et lettres nininseules. Moi mesme ai fnilli 
souvant a les oter et a nu-ttre des com mas ou il 
falloit un poinet. 

" (^u'il uoie en plusiouis liens on il y a des pn- 
rnnthos.vs s'il tie suflira de distinguor le sens unu} 
, des poincts. 

"' fulfil mctte tout au long les dates et sans 
1 eh Hire. 

" <^u"il serrc lcs mots autrcmeut qu'ici lcs mis 
aus ;i litres."* 

lie also added, on the title-page, this epigraph, 
which lias since become that of his book ; / in^i/m 
uiyuirit ( undo. At the top of the tit le-pa^e i- au 
escutcheon, in which he has written his name. 

1 :><>:?. 

.*>. Litre nrs 1>s.\is of. )In jiF.r. sk;i;ntt'h hk 
1 Moxt.wone, divi.se en deu\ partus. — hi rm. n 
rtlitio/i. augmenteo de deux tables tres amph's des 
clioses plus memorahles conteiieues en icolie : a 
/>//w/, pour (inhrhl Liiijrtiinjt , libra ire. d'Avignon. 
m. n. x in. flvo. 

Conformably to the title, this edition is divided 

into two parts. The first comprises the two first 

books, in o'-'iO pages, and is pri ceded by the above 

title; the second, which contains the third book, is 

; preceded by a separate title: Liviik hks Kss A is 

UK M ICIIKI,, Sl'loNKI K DE MoVT.W'i NE. (Il /' .tit //if 

purtio ') Li/nit. Ac. Kaeh j>art h;is a table of chap- 
ters, and an analytical table of contents. The 
running title is •■ Kssuis tie Munta." (sic.) This 
edition, which is a very fair our, is printed from 
that of 1. ")!!{{. M. Payen says he has seen two 
copies of it ; one in the public library of Clrtumont 
en Bassigny. the other in that of M. Lmiennais; 
in the first, which no doubt had belonged to some 
convent, the whole chapter *» On some Verses of 
Virgil'" is taken out. a mutilation which is found 
in a great many copies of these old editions. 

i:>.o;>. 

ft. T/ir name. Edition nouvelle, trouvec npres 
lc deceds de l'antheur : reveue et nngmeiitee par hit 
d'un tiers plus qu'aux precedentes impressions. 
Paris; Ah< I IWnuclivr. l.V),>. Folio. Some copies 
have : " Ptiris\ Mirlivl Sfntnivs. Ititr St. Jutyrrs, 
a r Ecu dc Jiasfr." The licence, at the back of 
the title-page, is dated l.Jth October, 1/J<J4. 



* This domment shows how preatly the orthography of 
Montainne differs from that at present in use. It may here 
be remarked that he writes the word", " a cette heurc," 
usfeitrr, precisely as it is now pronounced in ordinary con- 
versation, hy one i-f those contraetions which custom autho- 
rizes, and which the rapidity peculiar to the spoken French 
lant'iiacre, and which, indeed, form* one of its distinctive 
characters, in some decree necessitates. He often unites. 
a»Mi, *.-.'..'//j-f, du(ui\ vnlnr* &c., an orthography conformable 
to the manner in which these words, and all others with a 



There is no epigraph, and the preface, by Mon- 
taigne, is omitted. The chapter, "That the Relish 
of Good and Evil,' 1 &c, which hitherto had formed 
the fourteenth of the First Book, is here, as in all 
the subsequent editions, except the following, the 
fortieth of the same book. 

This edition was printed, under the care of Ma- 
demoiselle de Gournay, -f from a copy, revised by 
Montaigne, and given to Mademoiselle dc Go urn ay 
by his widow. This was probably a copy of the 
edition of 1 ,">!!i T>. corrected and augmented in the 
same way with the copy already described ; for 
Mademoiselle de Gournay says, on this subject: 
*" Madame de Montaigne sent them to me to have 
published, enriched with Ids latest improvements." 
Another copy remain* d in the house of Montaigne, 
as Mademoiselle de Gournay informs us. and this 
was the copy afterwards ei ven to the Kenillans of 
Bordeaux. Mens. <le lVrnadan, therefore, in the 
Utter above minted, is mistaken in describing the 
copy in the library at Bordeaux ns that from which 
Mademoiselle de Gournay printed her edition. It 
is not known what became of this latter copy, 
which differ -d materially from that \\*i-i\ by M. 
Xaigeon ; it is probable that, after the work had 
gone through the press, the copy was not preserved. 

Tin's, ;md the impression of A/tn rs (no date), are 
the only editions which do not contain Montaigne's 
preface; in the ed'tion next mentioned, indeed, 
Mademoix lie de Gournay says, that the preface 
was mislaid when they were printing the edition 
now under notice. The Editor has preceded the 
Kssays with a long and able apologetic preface, re- 
printed in the present edition. Mademoiselle de 
Gournay herself revised all the proofs of this edi- 
tion, which is executed with such correctness, that 
she is well entitled to call it. as she did in the edi- 
tion of ]/;,">.">, h: in if it htm r.ri ////Jti/rf. It remains 
to this day the principal edition, as regards authen- 
ticity of text, and one of the handsomest in a 
typographical point of view. 

The twenty sonnets of La Boi tie arc omitted in 
this edition, and replaced by a note, which has been 
reprinted verbatim by all those editors who have 
not inserted the sonnets; but they have omitted to 
put a question, which yet appears a very natural 
one. the note says: " '1 hose twenty-nine sonnets 
of VA. de hi Bot tie. which used to lie in this place, 
have since been printed with his works." Hut have 
these sonnets really been printed ? Jf so, where 
are they? Montaigne, in the Bordeaux copy, has 
erased the verses and merely stated : "■ These 
verses may be seen elsewhere," which may refer to 
the anterior editions ; for Montaigne could not have 
printed these sonnets with the works of La Boctie, 
which he had published nine years before, since lie 
was not then acquainted with them ; having only 
ju>t then received them when he placed them in 
the first edition of the Essays, in lo'JO. lie there 
says, on this subject, to Madame deGrammont: 
"' These are twenty-nine sonnets that the Sicur 
Poyferre, a man of business and understanding, 



similar termination, were, and are, pronounced in his part 
of the country. 

t Mnrie de Jars, or Jards. and not Lejars. as Montnitrne 
wrote it, and, after him, almost all the biographers and 
editors. Mademoiselle de Gournay tells us, in a sketch of 
her life, prefixed to her works Hi-»t, 4to ), that her father, 
William (le Jars Sieur de Noufvi et de (iournay), derived 
his name and nohle origin from Jars, in the department of 
Cher, near Sancerre 
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who knew him long before me, found casually at 
his house, among some other papers, and h;i3 just 
sent them to me." There is no other way of ex- 
plaining the note of Mademoiselle de Gournay, 
than by admitting that, in the interval between 
1538 and 1595, some work of La Boetie's was 
printed, in which these twenty-nine sonnets were 
inserted. In fact, Father Le Long, and after him 
Messrs. Weiss and Beuchot, attribute to this author 
a work entitled : Hisiorique Description du soli- 
taire ct sauvayc pays de Medoc (dans le liourde- 
lois), par feu M. de hi 11 oh' tie, Conseiller, &c. 
Bordeaux, Millangcs, 1593, 12mo. Le Long, indeed, 
adds: "They have appended to this description 
some verses of the same author, which are not to 
be found in the edition which Michel de Montaigne 
published of his works." The work, however, if 
ever printed at all, which is very doubtful indeed, 
is so scarce that none of the commentators upon 
Montaigne have met with it, so that it has not been 
possible to ascertain whether these verses are the 
sonnets in question. 

1595. 

7. Les Essats de Michel, seigneur de Mon- 
tague, (sic.) divisez en trois livres contenants un 
riche et rare thresor de plusieurs beaux et notables 
diseours, couchez en un stile le plus pur et orne 
qu'il se trouve en nostre siccle, avec deux tables, 
l'un des chapitres, l'autre des ehoses plus memora- 
blcs conteneues en ieetix. cio. i.o. xev. Pour Fran- 
cois Le Feburc de Lyon, 12mo. 

The preface of Montaigne is here addressed an 
lecteur benevolo ! and is dated the 1 'Uh March, 1590. 
The analytical table is in tolerable detail, and at 
the end of the preliminary matter, they have in- 
serted a Sonnet upon the Essays of the Sieur de 
Montaigne, by Claude Expilly, President of the 
Parliament of Grenoble.* This edition, a very 
incorrect and badly- executed one, contains the 
three books of the Essays, but not the additions 
made to the folio edition of the same year, just 
noticed. Its text is taken from that of 15*8 ; but 
it is far less complete. Whole chapters are omitted, 
and those which are retained are disfigured through- 
out with horrible mutilations. The quotations are 
altered, of which one instance may suffice ; for the 
" nee eythard carentem" which concludes the verses 
of Horace at the end of the work, the editor has 
substituted : "nee studiis carctitcm." The chapter 
" that the relish of good and evil," &c, is made the 
1 lth of the first book, as in the editions preceding 
that of Mademoiselle de Gournay. Chapters 29, 
35, 11, 42, 51, of Book L, are entirely omitted. 
Chapter 13 of the Second Book, which Montaigne 
heads " de juger de la mort d'autrui," is entitled, 
in the table of chapters: "de juger de la mort, 
advis;" and in the body of the work : " divers avis 
sur le point de la mort." Chapters 15, 19, 28, 30, 
33, 35, of book ii,, are omitted, as are chapters 4 
and 5 of book iii. Chapter 11, which in conse- 



* This sonnet is inserted elsewhere in the present edition. 

t This Que sais-je, which Pascal has so severely analyzed 
in his Pensces, is quoted in Book ii., rhap. 12; and per- 
fectly characterizes the philosophy of Montaigne ; it is the 
result of that maxim which he had inscribed in Greek on 
the rafters of his library : ** There is no reasoning to which 
you may not oppose a contrary reasoning." The motto of 
Charron, " Je nc sais," expresses the same idea; not less 
aptly, from the very circumstance that it is in an affirmative 
form. That of Lamothe le Vayer, " de las cosas mas se- 



quence of these omissions here becomes chapter 9, 
is headed " Of Opinions," instead of "Of Cripples." 

This edition is unquestionably the worst ever 
published. 

1598. 

0. The same. Edition nouvelle, prise sur I'exem- 
plaire trouve apres le deceds de 1'autheur, reveue 
et augmentee d'un tiers plus qu'aux precedentes 
impressions; Paris, Abel V Angelier, an premier 
pilicr de la Grande Salle du Palais, si. d. xcvui. 
large octavo. An engraved title-page, bearing on 
it for the first time the viresque acquirit eundo. 
1164 pages. The same privilege as to the edition 
of 15!>5. A very fine edition. 

The preface of Montaigne is again introduced 
here; it is dated 1st March, 15*0, and is followed 
by a note, stating that this preface, corrected by 
the last hand of the author, having been mislaid at 
the time of the first impression after the author's 
death, had since been found and inserted; and, in 
point of fact, it does somewhat differ from the pre- 
face to the preceding editions. 

The preface by Mademoiselle de Gournay, which 
was printed in the edition last noticed, is here 
omitted, and replaced by the following : " Lecteur, 
si je ne suis assez forte pour escrire sur les Essais, 
au moins suis je bien asscz genereuse pour advouer 
ma faiblesse, et confesse que je me retracte de eette 
preface que l'aveuglement de mon age, et d'une 
violente fievre (Panic, me laissa naguere eschapper 
des mains, lorsque, apres le deceds de rautheur, 
Madame de Montaigne sa femme me les fait ap- 
porter, pour estre mis au jour enrichis des traits 
de sa derniere main. Si je me ren force a Fadvenir, 
je t'en drois, sinon ce qu'il faudroit, au moins ee 
que je pense, et cc que je scay ; on si je ne seay 
rien, encore prendray je la plume pour te prier de 
m'apprendre ce que tu scauras. Pour cette hetire 
dis-je ne te clonncray rien que mes oreilles, afin 
d'ouyr quel sera ton advis sur ce livre. Que t'en 
sembledonc, lecteur?" 

This edition is the first in which we find the 
viresque acquirit eundo, already spoken of, which 
it was obviously the intention of the author should 
in future serve as the epigraph to his work ; and we 
accordingly find it printed in all the subsequent 
editions, with two or three exceptions, up to those 
of 1()59 exclusive. 

It is not till the edition of 1035 that we find the 
motto which Montaigne had adopted, the Que 
suis-je,f with the emblem of the scales ; and in this 
edition we have both the epigraph and the motto, 
as is the case in several of the subsequent editions. 

1G00. 
9. The same. Edition nouvelle, prise sur l'cxem- 
plaire trouve apres le deceds de rautheur, reveue 
et augmentee d'un tiers outre les precedentes im- 
pressions; Paris, Abel UAnyelw, M.L>.C. Large 
8vo. 



guras, la mas segura es dudar:" " the surest of all sure 
things is to doubt;" which presents a striking analogy with 
the preceding, is very little more than a translation of the 
bold saying of Pliny, quoted by Montaigne in his Essays, 
Book ii. chap. 14, " Solum certum nihil esse certi." Varro 
was more orthodox in his mode of expression, though in 
effect the idea was the same, when he wrote : " Hnminis est 
kcec opinuri, Dei scire; and Fontenelle, when he said: — 
Je suis effraye de la certihtde que je vois main-tenant par- 
tout, was not more certain than Montaigne ; but he was 
more reserved in the expression of his doubt. 
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reeted this mistake, because this author lias inserted 
tlie latter editions in their proper place, which at 
once brings them into do ible play, and tends to | 
give persons, not acquainted with the details, a 
belici" in the ox'stenee of the supposed editions of 
10' 2s, 25, and 27.) 

IG2.5. 

•2:). Tin . >hit, . Paris. Ruber! Ih rtauld, 102">. -Ito. 

Some copies have the name : / vurv lit mil Dal- 
lin. an moot ft image Saint- J li'.aire ; others. ( 'hartts 
Iltttjjcaa, demeurant an bout du Pont St. .Michel, 
a Pinnule Saint .Iran ; others : (Stilts et llubi/tat. 

This edition commences wkh the same publisher's 
advertisement as in that of 1017, with which it 
corresponds in a very threat degree, thouuh there 
are di.l'ereuces in several features : 1. The lony pre- 
face >f Mademoiselle de Gournuy has been here 
sul ' ■ cted to still further modifications, retrench- 
ment \ and additions ; 2. The references to authors, 
and the summaries in the margin, do not commence 
till page %" ; .'1. The pri.-ent edition contains no 
indexes, or portrait, nor the epitaph, which are all 
to be found in the edition of K>17. The transla- 
tions are here, a> in the latter edition, collected in 
'.he order in u'hieh the passages translated occur 
in the Exs:i\ -. | 

P li t!ie^ ■ editions are very incorrect, and the 
publishers d.. quite ridit to terminate their notice 
to the read r in these voids: " Excuse pour ce I 
coii]> ks fautes dmnprer-r o.i, la guerre ecartant et | 
troublant les meiileurs . uvrie'-s. apporte toujours I 
(]iieh]iie desordre mix arts, notamment a ceux des 
Muses." The edition if 1 -i2.">, however, is still 
more incorrect e\en than tha of 10 17 ; and neither 
of t'lem has any interoi attachable to it, except 
from the circumstance of the re-app. aranee of ,M;i- 
<Y.neusclle de Gonruay's preface, il erent in eaeli 
of these e litions, and different from what it was in 
1 *•: o, and from what it was to be in lo'3j. 

1027. 

21. ."' sdf/.c. lion n, Robert Valentin, dans la 
Cour du Palais. 1 027, Mvo. Some copies are printed : 
" Che;: Jacques Colloue, dans la Cour du Palais;" 
others : 4 ' Che/ Guillaume de la J 1 aye, dans L'Estre 
Notre I >nme." 

Engraved t." e-page. — The epigraph fins, <Scc. — 
The short pi cc of .Mademoiselle de CJournay. — 
The portrait < '101 I. 

Summaries nul references to authors in the mar- 
gins —Analytical index. — 1 1 .'in pases. 

Edition conformable with those of 1002,-0,-11,- 

k;,-17.-1!).-;)o\-p). 

I have M'eu several copies of this edition, in 
which the 2 in the date has been turned into a .0 ; 
and some of these are so skilfully managed that 
it was very difficult to recognize the 1027 in the 
forged 10 1*7. 

1G35. 

2.5. The same. — Edition nouvdlc, exactement 
corrigeo scion le vray exemplnire ; enrichie a la 
marge des noms eks autheurs cites et de la version 
de leurs passages, misc a la fin de chaque chapitre, 
avec la vie de Pautheur ; plus deux tables, Pune ' 
des chapitres et Pautre des prineipales matieres. 
Paris, dean Camus.it, Rue St. Jacques, a la Toison 
d'Or; m.d.i xxxv. Folio. 

Some copies have the name 'Toussnint du Bray, 
Rue St. Jacques, mix Espies Meurs, et Pierre Ko- 



colet, Imprimeur Ordinaire du Roi, an Palais, en 
la Galerie des Prisonniers, aux armes de la Ville." 

Other coj)ies merely have on the title-page : 
" Paris, m.]).( xxxv. Avec privilege du Roy." 

The first title is printed in red and black letters; 
after this comes an engraved title-page, in the centre 
of which is a portrait of Montaigne ; at the top you 
read : '• Lks E»ais de Mi< hkl, Skujxklr dk 
Montaiunk, and rij-ht and left, on two floating 
streamers, on one side: fins artjitint nuido, and 
on the other: I'uio/i j>r<> cuvetis ; beneath the 
portrait are the scales, and the Qi/t seais je ? which I 
appear here for the first time. At the bottom is 
the name — ** Parts, Camusat, Ki,* J >.V in tlie copies 
published by this bookseller ; and in those sent 
forth by others, there is simply, Paris, Rue St. 
.Jacques et au Palai>. The copies by Camusat, 
also have, on the rmht and left, armorial bearings, 
apparently purporting to be those of Montaigne, 
but they are incorrect ; and at the back of the last 
page there is the King's license, printed in a com- 
plete form, while the copies bearing the names of 
the other booksellers only give an extract from this 
license, and have not sot the arms. After the 
license comes the transfer which Mademoiselle de 
Go urn ay made of it to .lean Camusat. This edition 
wa* superintended by Mademoiselle de Gournay 
herself, who dedicates it to the Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, in the following preface : — 

"• A MoNSKHJNF.ru i/eminkntismuk Cardinal 
Die de Kiliiki.iel." 
Monseigneur, 

Xe vous pouvant donncr les Essus, par ce qu'ils 
ne sont pas a moy. et eonnoissant neantmnins, que 
tout ce qifil y a d'illustre en nostre si.-cle passe 
]»ar vos mains, on vous doit homage, j'ai ereu que 
le nom de votre Eminence devoit orner le frontis- 
piece de ee livre. 11 est vray, Monseigncur, qua! 
vous rend icy, par moii cat remise, un hommage fort 
irregulicr ; car ne pouvant vous le donncr, je vous 
ose donncr a hiy : e'est a dire, que preste de tomber 
dans le sepulchre, je vous consigne cet orpin 1 in qui 
m'etoit commis, afin qu'il vous plnise desormais de 
hiy tenir lieu de tuteur et de protectcur. JYspere 
que le seal respect de vostre authorite lny rendra 
cet office: et que comme lis mousches ne pouvoient 
cutrer dans le Temple iPlIcrcule, dont vous etes 
emulateur. ainn les mains impurcs, qui depuis 
loiiLrtemps avoient diffame ce mesme livre, par 
taut de nialheureuses editions, iPoseront plus coin- 
mettre le sacrilege d'en approcher, quand elles 
le verrout en votre protection par celle-cy, que 
vostre libcralite m'a aidee a mettre au jour. Com- 
bien seray-je fere en Pautre monde, d'avoir este 
assess bardie en quittant celluy-ey, ])our nonimer 
mi tel executeur de mon testament que le grand 
Cardinal de Richelieu ! et de voir de la haut qu'on 
se souvienne icy bas, que j'ay sceu discerner, a 
quelle excellence et hautesse d'ame, je devois as- 
signer la protection du plus excellent et plus haut 
present que les Muses ayent fait aux hommes, 
depuis les sieeles triomphans des Grees et des 
Remains ! Vous, Monseigneur, autheur de tant 
d'ouvrages immortels de diverse sorte, qu'il semble 
que vous ayez entrepris d'enchcrir et d'emplifier 
Pempire de Pimmortalite ; ne Pobligez vous pas a 
vous offrir par vos voeux, pour unc espece de recom- 
pense, les plus nobles des biens qu'elle tient d'ail- 
leurs, comme ce livre; ouy mesmes ales reputer 
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tPnutant plus seurement immortels, qu'en les vous 
offrant, elle croit les appuyer aueunemont sur le 
destin de vostre Eminence ; de la quelle je demeu- 
reray, sans fin, 

Monseigneur, 
Tres humble et tres obeissant servant, 
Gournay. 
A Paris, le 12 Juin, 1635. 

This edition contains ; — the Essays ; the dedica- 
tion ; the long preface by Mademoiselle de Gournay; 
Montaigne's preface, dated 1st March, 1580 ; a 
summary of the Life of Montaigne ; translations of 
the Latin quotations, placed at the end of each 
chapter ; analytical index. There are no sum- 
maries in the margin, but only references to the 
authors quoted. The Dictionnairc Historique, by 
Feller (Paris, 1818), says that, at the end of this 
edition, there is le Proumenoir dc M. de Montaigne 
(a small work by Mademoiselle de Gournay), but 
this statement is altogether incorrect. 

The apologetical preface here printed, is the 
same which Mademoiselle de Gournay at first 
inserted in the edition of 1505, and afterwards 
retracted and suppressed in that of 1598. She 
re-produced it in 1599, in the third edition of the 
Proumenoir de M. dc Montaigne, omitting, however, 
two-thirds of the original quantity; subsequently, in 
1617, she again printed it, before the Essays, after 
having made several modifications, and, more espe- 
cially, a number of additions, which nearly doubled 
its extent. She again inserted it, with still larger 
additions, in the edition of the Essays published in 
1G25 ; and finally, having once more augmented 
and corrected it, she prefixed it to the edition now 
under notice, from which the reprint of it in the 
present volume is made. The style of the first 
edition of this preface was certainly somewhat dif- 
fuse and turgid, but these defects are corrected in 
the modification of it which now appeared. In it 
the authoress discusses closely and gravely the 
principal objections which had been advanced 
against the Essays, and replies to them, fur the 
most part, in a very triumphant manner. Bayle 
justly remarks, of this preface, that it well merits 
a reading*, and Coste, who, in consequence of con- 
founding it with that of the edition of 1595, had 
excluded it from his first edition of Montaigne, 
admitted it into his third and subsequent editions. 

This edition of the Essays, remarks M. Payen, 
has been placed on an equality with that of 1595 ; 
indeed some bibliographers even give it the prefer- 
ence, and amongst the latter number I find the 
learned M. Weiss. Notwithstanding the weight 
which I am ever ready to concede to such an autho- 
rity, I must, however, express a contrary opinion in 
this instance ; and declare my conviction that, if 
the edition of 1635 is superior to its predecessor in 
reference to the additional pieces it contains, it is 
inferior to it in point of authenticity of text. Ma- 
demoiselle de Gournay herself is obliged to admit 
that she has made considerable alterations, and, 
however scrupulous she may have considered herself 
in venturing upon them, it is certain that they 
exist ; and, whatever she may say as to this edition 
being la sceur germaine of that of 1595, the latter 
must always retain the pre-eminence for authenticity 
of text, and for superiority of typographical execu- 
tion. M. Droz, who gives the preference to the 
edition of 1635 over that of 1595, founds it upon 
some differences which exist between the two edi- 



tions, and his own particular taste in favour of the 
more modern version. But the reply is obvious, 
that the changes made in the text of the edition of 
1635, even though they were improvements, which 
I take upon myself to deny, are not the work of 
Montaigne. Mademoiselle de Gournay had been 
in possession of no new materials since 1595, the 
period at which she announced that she had been 
entrusted to superintend the publication of the 
Essays of Montaigne, enrichis des traits de sa 
dernier e main. 

The Privilege du Jioy, which is given verbatim 
in this edition, is remarkable, from the circumstance 
that it is drawn up in a manner differing from that 
in which these documents are ordinarily couched, 
and that it expresses the opinion of the Editor as 
to the preceding editions, without excepting even 
those of 161 7 and 1625, in which she had indirectly 
participated. 

The following is an extract from this Royal 
License, dated 13th September, 1633: — ''Louis, 
&e. Notre chere et bien-aimec, la damoiselle de 
Gournay, nous a fait remontrer que le feu sieur de 
Montaigne lui nyant, de son vivant, recommande 
le soin de son livrc des Essais, et depuis son deceds, 
ses plus proches lui ayant donne toute charge de 
l'impression d'iceux, comme il est notoire, et plu- 
sieurs fautes enormes s'etant coulees en la plupart 
des impressions, en sorte que tout le li\re s'en 
trouve gate et plein d'omissions et additions apos- 
tces, comme l'exposante a fait voir a aucuns de nos 

ames et feaux conseillers Elle a desire rendre 

ce devoir au public et a la memcire dudit defunt 
sieur de Montaigne, d'empecher que ce desordre 
n 'arrive plus en l'impression dudit livre, qui est 
d'importance comme ctant un ceuvre tres excellent 

et qui fait honneur a la France c\ ces causes, 

desirant gratifier ladite exposante et favoriser la 
bonne intention qu'elle a de conserver ledit ceuvre 
des Ess a is en la facon qu'il a etc compose par 
fauteur," &.c. 

Conformably with the promise made in this 
preface by Mademoiselle do Gournay, kt de repeter 
encore la recherche des fautes de cette edition, et 
d'en mettre aprcs un excmplaire en la bibliothequc 
du roi, corrige des deruiers traits de sa plume, afin 
que la posterite y puisse avoir recours au besoiu," 
she presented the Royal Library with a copy, in 
which she had made some corrections, not, how- 
ever, more than thirty in number, beyond those 
marked in the errata, and in the title-page of 
which she has written ; Don de Mademoiselle de 
Gournay. 

Though I thus accord to the edition of 1595 the 
preference over that of 1635, still the latter edition 
is one of the best we have of the Essays; the print 
and paper are tolerably good, though inferior to the 
edition of 1595 ; while it possesses over the latter 
what some persons will consider the material ad- 
vantage of containing translations of the quotations. 
The copies published by Camusat are the best, in- 
asmuch as they contain the whole of the King's 
Licence, of which the other copies only give an 
extract. 

1636^ 

26. The same. Derniere Edition, enriehie 
d'annotations en marge, corrigee suivant les pre- 
mieres impressions. Paris, Salomon de la Fosse. 

MD.CXXXVI. 8\'0. 

Some copies bear the name of Pierre Lamy ; 
others that of Gu'illaume Loyson, au Palais, en la 
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Guleric des I'rls-onniers, an, *Som de Jesus; others 
that of Michel Jil ujeurt. 

Title printed in vctl and black. — The epigraph 
virvs, ike. — The preface of Montaigne. an<3 the short , 
one by Mademoiselle do Gournay. -Summary of ; 
the Life of Montainne. — Ornamented initial letters 
to most of the chapters. — 11 .'JO pages, without the I 
Index*. 

Edition corresponding with those of ]<]()<">,-[),- ; 
1!, &c. See under KM!). 

luio. 

27. The same. Edition noun lie. corrini'e suivant 
les premieres impressions de l'Annclier. et aug- 
mentee d'Annotutions on marnc de tontes Irs 
maticres les plus reinarquahlo, avee la Vie de 
lAuteur, Paris. Michel Jilaneart, rue de la ( 'a- 
landre, a la J'leur de Lvs pros le Palais. lb'10. 
Folio. 

Title-page in red and black, in the centre nf 
which is the portrait of Montainne. — No epigraph. 
— No preface by .Mademoiselle de Uouruny. — 
Summary of the life. — Analytical Judex. — Sum- 
maries in the margins. — References to authors. — 
No translation of the ((notations. — A good edition, 
the copies of which, on lame paper, are very line. 

It is seen that the tkle-paue indicates tint the 
edition is printed k * suivant les premieres impres- 
pre«^:ons tie 1' Annolier," a Mii*b'ient e\ hl.'iiee that 
tin' alterations made by Mademoiselle <\ (bmrnav, 
in the edition she inscribed to Richelieu, were not 
generally approved of. 

1 find amoiiLr m,v notes says 31. P.iyiri, a refe- 
rence to an edition in folio of this date, funs, 
Au,,u.tiri Cnitrbr, a hi l>„l„n . whieli is probably 
the edition under notice, with a din. ruit title-pane 

If.' 11. 

2iL The same. Kdd >n a vi- /,'. . enricliie d'an- 
notations en inarue. eorrin e et uiuun nti'e d't.n 
tiers, outre les pnccdcuti 
table tres ample des nones et 
inanpiables et siunaiecs; plus la 
extraite de ses proprcs ecrits. 
Jit •(/!< Im. dans la ('our tin Pala 

Ener;i\ed title-pane, having 
a portrait of Montainne. ivitl: 
F. Honernonli. — The epigraph. - 
by Mademoiselle de (bmrnny. — Summaries and 
references to authors in the mamm. — Ornamental 
initial letters to the chapters. — 1 KID panes — Kdi- 
tion corresponding with those of !<>'(<;!, 11, &e. 
(See under KM,').) 

Some copies of tin's edition have tlie name a 
Rouen, chez Jury net llcsuii(jM\ ilniix la ('our flu 
J'ulai*. No date. 

104.0. 

2.0. The same, ticrniere edition, enricliie d 'an- 
notations en marge, avee une table tres ample des 
maticres. Paris. Michel Rlatjeart, an bout tin 
Pont Neuf, au coin de la rue Dauphine. 1G4 0. fivn. 

A reprint of the folio edition of the same pub- i 
lishcr. — Title printed in red and black, the epi- 
graph misprinted utriusquc a< q'irit eindo. — The 
preface of Mademoiselle de Gournny is omitted. — 
1130 pages. — Vignettes, with fleurs* de lis, at the 
commencement of the life, and of the two fiist 
chapters.— There is a vignette also, but of a diffe- 
rent design, at the head of the third chapter. — 
Ornamented initial letters to the chapters. 

30. The iuwe. Edition nouvdle, \c. (same title 
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| re— ions, avee in e 
matii-res re- 
de Tautenr, 
/. cIilz ,/f an 
'. 1' 11. JJvo. 
n tli ■ upper part 
a len<.rie>, sinned 
The short preface 



as l(i"41), a An vers, chez Abraham Maire. No 
date. flvo. 

Encrraved title-pane, and portrait as in the edi- 
tions of 1 (»"(l!!, 11, C\c. — Neither Montniime's nor 
tie (Journay's preface. — Summaries and author's 
nanus; in the marnin. — This edition is a different 
one from thn^eof 1 h'Oil, 1 1, <S:e., though it resembles 
them in many particulars 

.'J I. I have met with a copy of an edition of 
Montainne similar to those of IfJOi!, 1 I, i\t\, yet a 
different editir-u from tho'-e ; but the title-page was 
missine, so that I could not ascertain either the 
name, place, or date. — 11.50 pane*.— Ornamental 
initial letters to the chapters. — The prefaces, life, 
maminal summaries, analytical index, are the same 
as in the previously described editions ; but that 
which distinnuishes the present edition from its 
predecessors is a vinnette, with fleurdc-lys, at the 
head of Look II., and other vignettes before the 
two other chapters, the Life, the prefaces. £<\ 

With reference to the editions hitherto described, 
M. Pnycn remarks; " Toutes les editions ipii pro- 
eedejit, excepte la premiere, sunt en tin seul \ olume; 
mais jKirmi elles il en est plusiciirs qui sembleut 
etre une succession de rcimpre-Moii les ones des 
autres, Le format on est ] >e t i t in <!vo. ; le carac- 
ti re est a pen pre*- le memo pour toujes: la plapart 
out le nieine portrait, le nn me litre uravc. le n;< me 
nomine de pa / -s, e'( -X - a- dire on/- cent irente 
panes; elles se s ijvi 'it 1'une Tautre ['ane poi r pa ye 
et linne jiour !i_n< , de tell* sorte (p:e le ] »1 u - ^rand 
nornbie dt s ] -'n< et des Iinu< » cnniineiicent et 
lin:-s,.]it par ]<• nn me mot, et le chiti're des pages 
suit euah-n nt ; i! y a plus, e'est <jiie soiuent les 
nieiues tauten se rencontnnt, soil ipiVIIcs aicnt lieu 
dans le te\te o\i dans la ]»a- ination; (jaant a t es 
d< rnieres, Im-*r|ue tlans une t'dititm vlU s n'ont pas 
eti' suivics pour une j-aue. on ot sur de U s r-trouvcr 
plu> loin, de telle sorte (,'i'aj t\ s <jue!eius feu i Hers 
b< deux exemi>laires marehent cietnilde. Ainsi, 
au\ (witious de]i;]l et de loli'.on sauu' de la 
lane ilu.j ii (A',). Ls ('btions de lo'l.'bllrJT et 
IdJJi; ne pn'-» ntent }>as eette laciuie, mais on la 
retrouvt a la pane o'ull, oh I'mi pas^e hrusijuement 
a ctlli uunn'rotee (MI. «t ensuite toutes les editions 
inarch nt d'aceord. La ressLinblance generaie qni 
i-e-iilte <1« s eircoustauces (pie je vieiis iPenumcrcr 
e>t tel e. (pfau ]iremier coup tbu'ii on Serait tente 
d'admettre ipi'il n'y a. pour toutes ees dates di verses, 
(pie deux on trois editions dont les litres seulenient 
sont i.\ h rents et il est houvent dillicile de trouver 
(pU'hjue ]jartieularit(' <pii puisse les tlitlereiicier les 
unt s ties autres. .1'ai mis tons mes soins a distm- 
gner ces tliverses editions, et je puis airirmer que 
cedes (pie j*ai decrites comme etant ditierentes, le 
sont hien en etTct. Les editions qui ont entie elies 
une telle resemblance sont cellos de 1(102 (les deux 
d e Let/dr), 1 (i 0.0, 1 1 ! 1 1 . ] ii 1 (7, 1 G 1 7 ( Rouen).. 1 G 1 9 
(les deux), 1(>27, l(i."5e\ lu"4l, et les deux qui tcr- 
minent eette si'rie, savoir celle d'Anvers et celle 
dont le titre manque (numiro 31). 

'* Dans ces editions, les chapitres cntiers rout 
sans un seul aline'u, excepte ceux rentlus obhga- 
toires par les citations. Le ehapitre 2 tin livre J I.. 
qui tlans la. plnpart des editions autres (jue celles-ci, 
et dans toutes eel les qui suivent, est intitule Contre 
la fuine'antise, est ici intitule Contre la funtusie. 
Ces editions, dont plusieurs sont asstz hien exe- 
cutees, ne sont pas tres communes; elles sont ge- 
neralement pen eorreetes, et eependant elles sont 
precieuses pour les lecterns as^dus des Essais; 
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car le format in-8". du temps n'etant pas plus 
grand que nos in- 1*2 d'aujourd'hui, il n*est aucune 
des editions de Montaigne qui offre les Essais sous 
un volume aussi portatif que celles-la. 

„ La meilleure de ces editions est, sans contredit, 
celle de 1 G 1 9, chez Jean Durand (numero 22) ; 
elle est plus eorreete que les autres, et assez bien 
imprimee. Celle de 16*27 vient ensuite , puis vicnt 
celle de 1 G 1 1 : les plus mal exeeutees de ces editions 
sont celles de 1G()*2 (la deuxieme, numero 12), 
1636, et surtout 1616. 

" Je rappelle iei une remarque que j'ai faite ante- 
rieurement a Poecasion de l'cilitiou de 1593 ; e'est 
que, dans un grand nombre d'exemplaires de ces 
editions, le ehapitre des vers de Virgile est com- 
plctement enleve. Cette mutilation se voit surtout 
sur les exemplaires qui ont appartenu a des con- 
vents. Les personnes scrupuleuses auxquelles elle 
est due auront sans doute pense, contrairement a. 
Pavis de Montaigne, que sou portrait n'aurait pas 
souffert de n'ctre pas aussi complet qu'il a vouhi 
qu'ilfut*, elles auront oublie que rauteurdes Essais 
leur a rait dit, dans la preface, ' que s'il eiit etc 
parmi ces nations qifon dit vivre encore sous la 
douce liberto des premieres lois de la nature, il s'y 
flit tres volontiers peint tout entier et tout im.' II 
faut convenir que si, par reverence, pour son lec- 
teur, Montaigne ne s'est pas peint tout nu dans ce 
ehapitre, on pent dire an moins qifil s"y est peint 
en fort simple deshabille." 

1652. 
3*2. The same. Nouvelle edition, exactoment 
pursue des defauts des pivcedcntes, selon le viai 
original, et enriehie et augmentee aux marges du 
nom des autheurs qui y sont eitez et de la version 
de leurs passages, Grecs et Latins ; avec des obser- 
vations tres importantes et neccssaires pour le sou- 
lagement du lecteur, ensemble la vie de Pautheur 
et deux tables, V une des chap it res et 1'autre des 
principals matieres de beaucoup plus amples et plus 
utiles que celies des dernieres edition, avec augmen- 
tation de la version franeoisc de passages italiens. 
Paris, Aut/ustin CourM, nu Palais, en In galerie 
I des Mereiers, a la Palme, 1652. Folio. 

The first title-page is printed in red and black 
j characters, with a vignette representing a palm- 
i tree, and the motto (in allusion to the bookseller's 
name) llesuryo curvata. The second title is an 
engraved one, with a portrait, the same as that in 
the edition of 1035. Instead of the name of Ca- 
musat, however, we have here the following: line 
St. Jacques et an Palais, 165*2. There is a vignette, 
with fleurs-de-lys, at the head of all the three 
books, and of the preface by de Gournay. Some 
copies bear the name of Pierre Rocolct ; others of 
Veuve Sebastien Hare, et Sebastian Hare, rue 
St. Jacques, au Cceur-Bon. In these copies the 
emblem of the palm-tree is replaced by that of the 
tree of the Stephens', with the noli altum sapcre. 

This edition contains, besides the Essays, the long 
preface and dedication of de Gournay, — the pre- 
face of Montaigne, — a summary of his life, — refe- 
rences to authors in the margin, and translations of 
the passages quoted, the whole preceded by a notice 
by the printer, Henry Stephen, in which he details 
the improvements he has made in this edition, 
more especially in placing the translations opposite 
the text; the first time of this arrangement being 
introduced. 

The licence granted to Henry Stephen bears 



date 3rd of May ; and it is followed by a note» 
stating that the printer has made an agreement, for 
this edition only, with the booksellers Courbe and 
Le Petit. It is therefore probable that some copies 
bear the name of the latter bookseller. 

1G57. 

33. The same. — Edition nouvcllc (rest of title 
same as the edition of 1652). Paris, Jean Baptisie 
Loyson, Rue St.-.laeques, pres la Pos.te, a la Croix 
Rouge. Folio, 840 pages. Some copies have the 
names : Jacques Lant/lois et Emmanuel Lam/ lois ; 
others : Pierre Lamy, au Grand Cesar ; others : 
Pierre Roeolvt^ imprimeur-ordinaire du Roi et de 
la Maison-de-Ville, au Palais, en la galerie des 
Prisonniers: others: la leuve Marin hit puis, rue 
St. -Jacques, a la Couronne d'Or ; others: Sebas- 
tian I litre et Frederic Leonard; others: Edme 
(,'oulerot, rue St.-Jacques, au Bon Pasteur el. a la 
Bible d'Or. The first title is printed in red and 
black, with the emblem and motto of the Stephens ; 
the second title is engraved, with the portrait of 
1635 and 1652. At the bottom there is merely 
Hue St. - Jacques ; and Au Palais. There is the 
licence of 1651 prefixed, with a note of Henry 
Stephen, stating that he has transferred his rights, 
for this edition, to Le Petit and Hue, so that it is 
probable there are some copies bearing the name 
of the former bookseller. 'Phis edition is a reprint 
of the preceding, and would at first i-ight appear to 
be the same; but, besides several other differences, 
the present volume has this distinct statement : 
Acheve d'imprimer pour la deuxieme fois, 1« Oc- 
tobre 1657. 

165.0. 

31. The same. — Nouvelle edition, enriehie et 
augmentee aux marges du nom des autheurs qui 
y sont eitez, avec la version des passages grees. 
latins, et italiens. Paris;. Christophe Jonrr.el. rue 
Vielle Bouclerie, au bout du Pont-St. -Michel, a 
l'image St. -Jean ; 1651). 12m o. 3 vols. 

Each volume has an engraved title-page, with 
the engraver's name, N. de Larmessin ; portrait of 
Montaigne, and beneath it the Scales and the 
Que srais-je ? Montaigne's preface. Dedication to 
Richelieu. De Gournay's long preface. Life of 
Montaigne. In the margins, summaries, references 
to authors, and translations of the passages quoted. 
Each volume comprises one book of the Essays, 
and has a table of chapters and a table of contents. 
The Sonnets of La Bootie are not printed in this 
edition. This edition is the first, sineeth.it of 1 580, 
which forms more than one volume ; the .appear- 
ance of its typography is neat enough, but it is by 
no means irreproachable as to correctness of text. 

Montaigne's preface here is headed : " Avertisse- 
ment de Vautheur, inscre en t antes les precedtnt'S 
editions," which is a mistake, for this preface does 
not appear, either in the edition of 1505 or in that 
of Antwerp. 

35. The same. — Nouvelle edition, exact em en t 
purgee des defauts des precedentes, et augmentee 
aux marges du nom des autheurs qui y sont cites 
et de la version de leurs passages, avec des obser- 
vations tres importantes et necessaires pour le 
soulagement du lecteur; ensemble la vie de 1'au- 
theur et deux tables, l'une des chapitres, et 1'autre 
des principales matieres, de beaucoup plus ample 
et plus utile que celle des dernieres editions. — 
B ruxelles, Francois Foppens, libraire et imprimeur, 
m.d.clix. ; or Amsterdam^ Anionic Michiels, libraire. 
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The title-page is printed in red and black, and is 
preceded in the first volume by an engraved fron- 
tispiece, signed P. Chouwet, in the centre of which 
is Montaigne's portrait, with the scales and the 
Que seius-jc Above it is : Lks Essais dk Mumiel, 
SEiiiNEru dk Mo.NTAiiiNE; and beneath, ** mib 
{sic.) en 3 vol, 1 ' 

Besides the contents detailed in the title-page. 
this edition comprises the dedication to Kichelicu, 
De Gournav's long preface, and a summary of the 
Life of Montaigne. At the end of the preliminary 
niatter are two quotations from the writings of 
Justus Lipsiu.s. in prai>e of Monta' no. 

The heading to the preface by 3lontnigne has 
the same mistake which is pointed out in the pre- 
ceding article. In vol. i>, there is a general analy- 
tical table, much more convenient than the three 
separate indexes in the preceding edition. 

This edition is greatly esteemed and sought after, 
on account of its typographical beauty. 

Some copies of this edition were printed upon 
different paper from the general impres>ion. Unmet 
says, upon this point: "' ( >n nVn recherche plus 
gncre maintenant que les exemplaiivs tivs grands 
de marges; e'ot-a-dire," a Ids 31. Payen, 4 * ceux qui 
out tie .5 poiuvs <'! lmncs a ."> ponces 1 1 lignes I'n 
exemplaire tie o jiouces D li'iics a ete vendn . (| l) l'r. 
(A. Martin); j ponces !! lignes. E',1 t'r. (F.rmin 
Didot); ■> ponces K> lignes. l.Vl fr. (Ileuouard); 
5 ]>ouces 11 lignes, -JJ!J fr. 3F r. (Ul. Dent. Bernrd) 
(ningnifique exemplaire de la plus belle eonscn a- 
tion, et avec tcmoin*).'' 

There has been a considerable discussion as to 
the printer of this edition, some of the particulars 
of which, as a matter of interest to bibliogra- 
phers, are here subjoined. 31. Payen wr;tc>: — 
** Cette edition a etc griieruleiiient aUiibuec au\ 
Elzevirs. 31. Berard partage cette opinion, qui a 
etc combat tue par 31 M. Charles Xodier et Brunei, 
et par Basticn ; 31. Bcrard souticnt tju'elle a ete 
cxecutee dans l'iinprimerie de Jam <' <l Uanul 
Elzevir; il se fonde stir un passage tl 'line lettre tpie 
Desmarest address-ait a ( 'hapelain, et ilans leipiel il 
le felicite de sYtre charge de reclleillir les clo_es et 
les temoignages {tlut/iu ft tcstiinunui) des auteurs 
qui out parle de -Montaigne pour en t nriehir /'*,//- 
tinn (/in lis Elzevirs j>npar<rit. 31. lierard ajoute 
d'ailleurs que les ' caracteres sunt ceux tpie ks 
Elzevirs employaient ordinairement pom* Pimprcs- 
sion de lours Jivres,ct tpie Ton y trouve les vignett's 
qirils avaient seuls 1 habitude dYmpl >ycr.' > 31. 
Charles Xodier a repondu a la premiere assertion 
de 31. Berard : que Fabst-nee ties thtynt tt t> sti- 
uumhi dans lYdition en tpiestitm prouve quYlle 
nYst pas celle quo les E'/evirs avaient projcteY; 
qu 'il est piobable que ces iniprimeurs avaient pre- 
pare line edition de 3Iontaigne, mais qu'ils no Tout 
pas publico; que le format grand in-PJ du 31 on- 
taigne fournit meme une preemption nouvelle, 
puisqu'ils avaient adopte presqne eviclusivement le 
format petit in-P2, qui est celui dit Charron, avec 
lequel leur Montaigne aurait du nccessairement 
faire collection. Enfin 31. Charles Xodier est d'nvis 
que cette edition tout imprimee qu'elle soit avec 
des caracteres et des fleurons elzeviriens n'est pas 
digne des Elzevirs, et a cet egard 31. Brunet entre 
dans quelques details dont je donnerai settlement le 
substance. Ce bibliographc etablit (praucune des 
editions qui portent le nom d'un des Elzevirs ne 
presents identiquement les caracteres du 3Iontaigne, 
tandis que ces memos caracteres se rencontrent deia 



tlans l'Alavic de Scudery, bien certainement im- 
prime a Jiru.rellvs par Fr. Fop pens en \()5G ; or, 
ce Foppens, libraire et imprimeur, est le meme 
tlont le nom se lit sur les titres d'une partie des 
exemjdaires du 3Iontaigne de lb'o!>, et on remarque 
tjue Ks caracteres de ces trois volumes sont nn peu 
uses, et par consequent moins beaux que dans 
I'Alaric, public trois mis nuparavan". 31. Brunet 
rappclje eusuite que le 31ontaigne de Foppens est 
annonce eommo etant tie Hrtt.a Hi s dans deux 
eitab wiles de Blaou, imprimes a Amsterdam en 
]'ij!J et Pin ,- 2. Or, comme le redacteur de ces 
deux catalogues a eu soin d"y marquer avec une 
certaine exactitude le nom des vilks oil out etc 
i:nj ijines les livres qu'il annonce, nieme lorsque ces 
nonis ne se lisent pas sur le tit re, il taut bien eroire 
(pie lai. qui eYrivait a Amsterdam FanneY meme 
tpie parut le 31ontaigne, devait savoir a (juoi sYn 
tcnir sur le lieu tie FimprcsMon. "Je n'ui pas 
la pretention," adds 31. Payen, "d'appuyer de 
mon autoritt' lYpinion de 31 M. Charles XYdier 
et 1'runet ; mais je si is comaincu tpie lYdition 
du 3Ion!aigne de Ilolhinde n'a ]>a» etc impriuio 
par les El/.evirs." 

In hh Xttmtl,* Herb 
31. Prunet thus reverts to th 
avons tlit 
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s J>ihl/t>(/<'{i/)/ti(jurs y 
question : - k Xous 
I), qu'il ne parait ]>as (pie cette 
edition a t'te imprimee jiar les Fl/r\iis; mais 
comme it ce sujet 31. lierard nous leproche de n'avoir 
]>as diinih' de rai>ous ;\ 1 nppui de cette a>>ertion, 
tpii ne sutlit pas. ajoute-il, pour detruire une ojiinion 
aceredi't'e depifs lougtemp-, nous croyous neces- 
saire d'enlrer ici dans tpiehpus details. i)'abord, 
disons nous, aucune edition portant le nom dun 
ties I-l'/.'virs ne nous jireseute identiquement les 
caraeterts di\ 3Iontaigne, tandis que ces niemes ca- 
racteres se rencoutrentdeja dans 1' Alario tie Scudery, 
bien certainement imp. a I'ruxelles. |>ar Fr. Fop- 
])ens, en lo'.VI. <)r, ce i-'r. l-iqipens, libraire et im- 
primeur, est le nieme dont le nom >c lit sur les titres 
dimepartie des exemplaires de 31ontaigne de lli.")!* ; 
et remanpion.s que \l-* caractero de ses ,*{ vol. sont 
th'ja un pen uses, et par consetjuent, un ju-u moins 
beaux tpie dans I'Alaric publit ; trois ans avant ; 
e'est done Foppens et non Klzevir <]tii a imprime 
le livre que nous oceupe. ICu suite, nous ajoute- 
rons. un fait (pii conlirmera entu-rement notre 
o])inion a cet egard ; e'e^t que le 3Iontaigne lie 
Fo]>pens est annome comme de J>ri/.rcllts\ dans 
tleux catalogues de l.laeu. imp. a Amsterdam en 
1 ()").') et en l'!'i"2. Or, comme le rcdacteur tie ces 
deux catalogues a en soin d'y marquer, avec une 
certaine exactitude, les noms des villcs on out etc 
impr. les livres cpi'il annonce, et meme lorsque ces 
noms ne ce lisent pas- sur les titres, il faut eroire 
(pie ltn, qui ecrivait a Amsterdam, et l'annee meme 
que parut le 3Ioutaigne, devait bien savoir a quo 
s'en tenir sur le point ici en (piestion, et que s'il a 
ccrit Ji'rti.rtlhs, e'e t a coup sur il ne fallait j>as 
ecrire Amsterdam. Quant a la lettre de Rolland 
Desmaretz a Chapelain, que 31. Berard cite comme 
un temoignage precieux en favour de son opi- 
nion, elle n'a aucune rapport a lYdition de 16.*).0, 
ainsi que l'a bien demontre 31. Xodier dans ses 
melanges." 

r J'hose who wish to study the question more at 
length may consult the " Kssai Bibliographique 
sur les editions des Elzevirs, par 31. lierard," and 
the " 3Ielanges tires d'une petite Bibliotheque, par 
31. Ch. Xodier." 
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36. The same. Edition nouvclle, &c. (same as 
in title-page of the edition of Paris, 16"5. ( J.) Paris, 
Laurent Rondct, Christophe Journal, et Robert 
CheviUon. m.d.c.lxix. 3 vols. 12mo. 

A reprint of the edition of Journel, containing 
the same pieces. 

37. The same. Nouvclle edition, $c. (as in the 
edition of Foppens.) Lyon, Andre Olycr, Rue 
Tupin, a. la Providence. 1G(J9. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Some copies have: Lyon, Ant. Boston, Rue Tu- 
pin, proche LEmpereur. In the first volume is an 
engraved frontispiece, signed X.Auroux, copied from 
that in the editions of Foppens. The second title, 
which is printed in black and red in the first volume, 
and in black only in the two others, has. in Giver's 
copies, a vignette, representing a woman holding 
up towards tho sun a sphere, surmounted by a 
cross; Besson's copies have neither vignette nor 
date. This edition, in all other respects, is con- 
formable to that of Holland, 155.0. There is a 
third title-page, engraved, containing a portrait of 
Montaigne, with Les Esmis dc Montaigne, at top ; 
the epigraph and the scales; and in a shield, ".Mis 
(sic) en 3 vols." 

1724. 

33. The same. Nouvclle edition, faites sur lc* 
plus anciennes et les plus correctes, augmentees de 
quelques lettres de l'authcur, et ou les passages 
grecs, latins, et italiens sont traduits plus fidele- 
ment et cites pins exactement que dans aucime des 
editions precedentes, avec de courtes remarques et 
de nouveaux indices plus amples et plus utiles que 
ceux qui avaient paru jusqifici ; par Pierre Coste, 
Londrcs, de l'imprimerie de J. Tonson et J. Watts. 
1724. 4to. 3 vols. 

Editor's preface. — Marginal summaries. — A 
variety of notes by the editor, historical, critical, 
and explanatory of obscure passages and obsolete 
phrases. At the end of the third volume are 
printed seven letters written by Montaigne, viz. 
the five which appeared in the volume of transla- 
tions of La Boetie; a sixth addressed to Made- 
moiselle Paulmier ; and a seventh taken from 
Montaigne's translation of Sehond. — Analytical 
table of contents. — At the beginning of the work 
there is a portrait of Montaigne, engraved after 
Genest, by Chereau, beneath which urc the scales, 
the Que scais-jc ?, and the arms of Montaigne, 
taken from the edition of ll>35, and consequently 
altogether inexact. 

This edition, printed from that of LWngelier, 
1595, is one of the best and finest that we possess 
of Montaigne. To it should be added a supple- 
ment, which was published in London, in 1740, 
under the title of: Supplement aux Essais de 
Michel, Seigneur pe Montaigne. Londre.v, 
G. Darres and J. BrindIej T , 1740, 4to. Some later 
copies of this work are entitled, Memoires pour 

Sl-.RVIR AUX ESSAIS DE MlCHEL, SEIGNEUR DE 

Montaigne, deuxieme edition ; Londres, G. Darres, 
C. Du Bosc, et J. Brindley. 1741. 

This supplement, which consists of 06 pages, 
comprises the various additions made by Coste to 
the edition which he published in 1739. These 
are: 1st, Notice from the publishers, taken prin- 
cipally from the preface of Coste to his edition of 
1739 ; 2nd, the Life of Montaigne, by the Presi- 
dent Bouhier ; 3rd, the parallel between Epictetus 
and Montaigne, by Pascal ; 4th, the Servitude 



Volontaire, by La Boetie ; 5th, Expilly's sonnet 
on Montaigne ; and a note upon Arius and his 
Pope Leo, by Barbeyrac. 

It is this supplement which is dedicated to the 
President Bouhier, and not the edition of 1725, as 
M. Beuchot incorrectly states, in his life of Bou- 
hier, in the Biographie Universelle. 

The following passage from M. Costc's preface 
may be thought worthy a place here: 

4fc All men of good sense have long been agreed 
as to the merit of Montaigne's Essays. For mv 
own part, I do not pretend to make a formal ha- 
rangue in their praise, nor to enter into a discussion 
of the criticisms that have been passed upon them : 
for as to their merit, I can add nothing to what has 
been already said of it by others ; ami am persuaded 
that such as shall read the work with any applica- 
tion, will be easily convinced of the weakness o* 
most of those criticisms. But there is one thing 
upon which I cannot help making some reflections, 
and that is the noble candour Montaigne has de- 
monstrated throughout the whole book, and from 
which he has not once departed. Montaigne has 
been very much censured for having made himself 
so much the subject of his book : but this objection 
has been refuted a thousand times, and I have 
heard it very often repeated in company, where I 
could easily perceive that they who made it were 
not very well acquainted with Montaigne's manner 
of painting himself, in this book, lie has done it 
with so much sincerity, that there is all the reason 
in the world to believe that he engaged in so diffi- 
cult an undertaking, not so much out of vanity, as 
to communicate instruction. It is, however, certain 
that the picture he has here drawn of himself is in 
the nature of a faithful mirror, wherein all men 
may discover some of their own features, if they 
will but take the trouble to view themselves in it 
attentively, and with an honest design to see what 
they are in reality. And to good purpose will it 
be ; for in this world a man must lie very careful 
to inspect himself, or by living at random be inces- 
santly exposed to the derision of other men, and 
be a rrey to his own foibles, always in uneasiness 
and confusion, and always repining at evils, oi 
which he will neither know the cause nor the 
proper remedy. 4 If,' as Montaigne says, very, 
well upon this occasion, t the world complains that 
I speak too much of myself, I complain that they 
do not so much as think of themselves.' Would 
men but try to imitate Montaigne's freedom, and 
paint themselves in their genuine colours., they 
will soon perceive the undertaking not to be so 
blameable as it is difficult to execute. 

" The generality of mankind are so blinded by 
a false complaisance to themselves, and by an un- 
justifiable kind of shame, that, far from being able 
to unmask themselves to the public with that 
amiable sincerity which appears in Montaigne, they 
have not even the courage to pry into the secret 
recesses of their own hearts, in order to make a 
private discovery to themselves of their own foibles, 
levities, and the true motives of their actions. 
That undoubtedly is the reason why, of so many 
writers who have appeared in print since Montaigne, 
and of whom most have been but faint imitators 
(a tribe which has ever been the most numerous 
in the republic of letters), there has not appeared 
one who attempted to walk in his steps. 

" This is so remarkable, that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, Marquis of Normanby, &c, famous for a 
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nice discernment, and a judgment which was never 
suspected of being cloud -d by an idle complaisance, 
or ill grounded prejudic -s, took occasion hence to 
pass a noble complimeit upon Montaiene. For, 
after having mentioned Cicero and Lord Chancellor 
Bacon as two excelled geniuses, whose conduct 
was so inconsistent with the wi.-e maxims which 
adorned their writings, he says that those two cele- 
brated authors would have done much more service 
to the public if they had given it a candid and par- 
ticular account of the true causes of that contra- 
diction. ' But,' he adds, ' we miht never expect 
so much sincerity in any writer, except the incom- 
parable Montaigne, who is like to stand alone to 
all posterity. I know very well,* continues the 
Duke of Buckingham, - that Montague is charged 
with vanity, but, iu my opinion, without reason. 
And supposing it true that he has not been alto- 
gether exempt from it, never did any person take 
so right a method to disguise it ; lor as all his 
vanity was to publish his foibles and imperfections 
as freely as his good qualities, it was a vanity of 
a very particular species, and perhaps would deserve 
another name.' 

4 - Montaigne speaks of his book w'th the s me 
frankness as he does of hiim. ' ' 
tions with which he has em 
ingenuously that he has eo 
many celebrated ant mis, \\h 
parisous he has tranr-pk 
posely to awe tho.se ra->h cemurers, who no so n< r 
ee a new book c mie out. but tln-y t about criti- 
cising it ; moreover, so far was he Iron) a thou ht 
of appropriating the sentiments of am tlur wiit. r 
to himself, that he sa\s, * lie sm mid love any one 
that could, by a clear judgment, strip him of his 
borrowed leathers.' 

u But. from the very quotations with ul.uh 

Montaigne has enriched his book, suae ha\e tal.< n 
occasion to impeach his sincerity, v.hich, t> dis- 
possess him of, would be entirely to deface his 
character. * How comes it,' say they, * that Mon- 
taigne, who has tilled his book with such a numbi r 
of quotations, complains so often ami so buterly of 
the weakness of his memory '• .From what S' nice 
lias he drawn so many scraps of history, ami all 
those beautiful passages of which he has made such 
singular applications 'i Was it not his memory 
that furnished him with the names of so many 
philosophers, their instructive maxims which he 
quotes at every turn, those long details which ht 
gives of their sentiments, on the nicest questions of 
natural and moral philosophy, on the nature of the 
Divine Being, and of the essence and immortality 
of the soul I J ' 

" In answer to this objection, without entering 
into particulars, which would carry us too far, it 
may be observed, in the first place, that, for want 
of memory, Montaigne has sometimes fallen into 
very gross errors, as where he mistook Crates, for 
Socrates; one Dionysius, for Diogenes the Cynic; 
lleraelides Pontieus, for Pythagoras; and where 
he makes Thales say the very contrary to what he 
said, as he sometimes did Plutarch, his most inti- 
mate friend, whose works he always had in his 
hands, and from whom he was inseparable, even at 
the time he was inclined 4 to be without the com- 
pany and the remembrance of every other book. 5 

In the second place, it is not owing to menm-y, 
nor was it in the heat of composition, that Mon- 
taigne embellished his book with all the quotath ns 



that n,(W appear in it ; lie inserted them /or the 
most part at his leisure, and as he met with them 
in the hooks that came in his way. To be con- 
vinced of this, one need only run over the first 
coitions of the Fssays, wherein there are but few 
quotations in chapters which were afterwards full 
charged with them. For instance, in the 12th 
chapter of the second volume, for three pages 
together there is a <jreat display of the sentiments 
of all the most celebrated philosophers of antiquity, 
coneeruinu the nature of Cod; but there is not a 
s'mc e word of it m the first edition of the K.-snys, 
jointed at Bordeaux, in l."b 0, nor in that at Paris, 
in lob!!. And in the edition which I have now 
put (nit, it will appear to every reader that Mon- 
taigne met with all those sentiments very exactly 
oxpkiiiu d iu Cicero, whence it was very < asy for 
him, without any ellbrt of the memory, to transplant 
them into his book. 

'• Here 1 cannot avoid taking notice of a censure 
whieh Montaigne lias very frankly passed upon 
house' f, and as to which nobody has ever once 
thought lit to contradict him ; and that is what 
he -ays, in his third volume, of his loose and inco- 
herent way of writing, or, as he calls it himself, 
by leaps and skips, 

'" This defect is not absolutely owing, as has 
been always believed, to the particular genius of 
MontuLuc, which nnace >'ii.tabiy drew him from 
one subjt t to another, so that he was not capable 
of giving more order and connection to his own 
thouLhls; but to the many additions winch he 
made here mid there to his book, as often as it 
cone to lie reprinted. If we only con pare the 
first cd lion- of the F-ays with those that lollowed, 
it is obvious that those tuqucnt additions have very 
much p<rpY\ed and confounded such arguments 
as were originally wry clear and very well con- 
nected. Montaigne's style, such as it appears m 
the first editions, and such as it stands in the 
latter editions, after having been corrupted by those 
additions, might be compared to a pearl necklace, 
with whoso pearls, though at first all perfectly round, 
and of an equal size, others should be mixed after- 
wards altogether as round, but much larger, which, 
at the same time that they enhanced the price of 
the necklace, would deprive it of great part of its 
beauty. The ease is the same with most of the 
thoughts which Montaigne has inserted, from time 
to time, in his book. One would be sorry to lose 
them, though, by the manner of engrafting them 
in it, they disfigure it in many places. Beeause 
Momaigne himself could, without any difficulty, 
perceive the chain of his first thoughts, notwith- 
standing all his insertions that broke the connec- 
tion, he imagined that a reader of any attention 
would discern them as well as he did. But iu 
some parts of his work the traces of that connection 
are so faint and obscure, that it cannot be perceived 
without consulting the most ancient editions." 

1725. 

39. The same. — Donne's snr les plus nneicnues et 
les plus correctes editions; augmentc's de piusieurs 
lettres de 1'auteur ; et oil les passages grecs, latins, 
et italiens. sont traduits plus fidehment, et citc's 
plus exactcment, que dans aucune des precedent es. 
Avec des notes et des nouvelles tables des mat i ere?, 
beaucoup plus utiles que eelles qui avaient paru 
jusqu'iei. Par P. Coste. No ,velle edition, plus 
ample et plus uurectes que la derniere de Lonelrefr. 
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Paris, par la Soakte, mdccxxv. 4to. 3 vols. Title- 
page printed in red and black ; portrait by Chereau, 
different from those of 17*24, with the scales, the j 
Que scais-je? and the correct arms of Montaigne. 
In addition to the contents of the London edition, | 
this edition comprises — 1. A notice from the pub- 
lishers, setting forth the improvements they have 
introduced •. 2. Mad lie. de Gournay's preface, and 
dedication to Richelieu, and the summary of Mon- 
taigne's Life; 3. The two epitaphs on Montaigne, 
one in Latin prose, and the other in Greek verse, 
with a translation of the latter into Latin verse ; 
4. The sonnets of La Boetie, which had not been 
printed in any edition since that of 15«fj ; 5. Two 
additional letters by Montaigne ; G. Some addi- 
tional notes at the end of the 3rd volume ; and 
7. The opinions of a number of eminent men upon 
Montaigne. This edition, which Coste preferred to 
his own of 1724, is supposed to have been produced 
under the care of M. Gueullcttc and M. Jamet the 
elder. This edition, however, though as good in 
many respects, and more complete, than that of 
1724, is not so handsome as the latter, nor by any 
means so much sought after. The supplement of 
1740 should be added to this edition also. In re- 
ference to this edition, M. Payen observes : — " M. 
Bastien, qui n'est pas to uj ours indulgent pour ses 
predecesseurs, dit que Pedition dc Londrcs, 1724, 
et eelle de Paris, 1725, outre les defauts de eelle de 
165.0, qui n'ont fait qu'augmenter, sont de phis im- 
parfaites par des manures de phrases oublies on 
supprimes, commc dans les chapitres 17 et 21 du 
second livre. Q,uoi qu'en dise cet editcur, les 
admirateurs de Montaigne conserveront toujours 
une gran.de reconnaissance pour les travaux dc 
Coste ; ses editions generalcment bonnes, ses notes 
trop prolixe pent-etre, mais exactes, ses traductions 
out popularise les Essais, et les ont rendus accessi- 
bles a une classe nombreuse de lecteurs ; et je me 
fais un devoir de rapporteur une note de M. Brunet, 
qui appreeie avec justcsse ce qu'on doit a cet esti- 
mable et laborieux commentateur : 4 Aux yeux de 
bien de gens Coste a Ie grand tort d'avolr rajeuni 
Porthographe de Montaigne, quoique par ce moyen 
il ait faeilite la leclnre de son autciir ; il est certain 
aussi que ses editions sont en general moins exactes 
que cellesde 1595 et 1635; cependant il ya don no 
avec beaucoup plus de soin que le precedent cditeur 
les noms des auteurs cites, avec une traduction plus 
fidcle de leurs passages. Les notes grammatieales 
et explicatives qifil a placees au bas des pages ne 
sont pas toutes bonnes, mais il y en a beaucoup de 
curieuses, et l'on a peut-etre eu tort de les ^carter 
des editions modernes.' " 

1727. 

40. The same. — Third edition of Coste, Geneva, 
or La Haye, P. Gosse et J. Neaulme. 1727. 12mo. 
5 vols. Edition conformable to the preceding. 
Title-page printed in red and black ; Mademoiselle 
de Gournay's preface ; opinions upon Montaigne 
by eminent writers; La Bottle's sonnets. Coste 
states that this edition is in some respects superior 
to that of Paris. 

Fournier speaks of an edition at Geneva, in five 
vols. 8vo, 1725, which must be a misprint for 1727, 
as there is no Genevese edition of 1725. 

1739. 

41. The same. — Coste's French edition, aug- 
mented by the Life of Montaigne, and some new 



notes, not comprised in the editions of 1 724, 25, 27. 
Londres (Trevoux), J. Nourse, 1739, 12mo. 6 vols. 
Engraved portrait, after that of 1724. Coste's 
preface of 1724, with an additional preface, dated 
1738. Vol. 6 contains the Servitude Voloutuire, 
Mademoiselle uc Gournay's preface, her dedication 
to Richelieu, the summary of Montaigne's life, his 
letters, critical opinions, and analytical table. The 
Life of Montaigne, by the President Bouhier, is 
here first printed, and this edition is also the first 
that contains the Servitude J'olontairc. These 
additions constitute the supplement printed in 4to, 

An excellent and beautiful edition. 

In the new preface to this edition, Coste intro- 
duces the sonnet of Expilly. of whom he observes : 
" L'autcur de ces vers est sans doute 1c memo que 
Claude Expilly, dont on trouve un eloge historiquc 
tres interessant dans Ie dietionnaire deMorcri; >J 
and he might have readily ascertained the exactness 
of this supposition, if he had looked at " Les 
Poemcs de Messire Claude Expill}', conseiller dn 
roy en son conseil d'etat, president au parlement 
de Grenoble. Grenoble, P. f'crdier, 1624. 4 to. 1 ' 
The sonnet in question is at page 190, 

1745. 

42. The same. — Coste's fifth edition. " eorvige*e 
et augmentec." Loudns, Nourse, 1745. 12mo. 
7 vols. An edition conformable to the preceding. 
The preface of 1739 is here somewhat modified, 
and new dated, 19th May, 1745. It describes the 
corrections made by Coste in the present edition. 
Coste says : '' Celle-ci sera selon toutes les appn- 
rences la derniere que je publierai ; je t'ai revue et 
corrigee avec tout le soin dont je suis capable." 
lie adds, that with the aid of his emendations and 
explanations, " les Essais seront dorenevant aussi 
nixes a. entendre que la Princessc de Cleves." This 
is the best edition published by Coste, who died 
in 1717. 

1 754. 

43. 7'he samr. — Londres (Paris), J. Nourse et 
Yaillant, 1754, 12mo, 10 vols. A reprint of the 
edition of 1745. A pretty edition, of which there 
are some copies in Dutch paper, which, says Unmet, 
are very rare. 

1769. 

44. The s&me. — Londros (Paris), J. Nourse et 
Yaillant, 1769. 12mo. 10 vols. Bordered title- 
page. A pretty-looking edition, b;it incorrect as 
to text. It in all other respects resembles the 
preceding, except that the critical opinions are 
somewhat abridged. 

1771. 

45. The same. — Londres (Paris), J. Nourse et 
Yaillant, 1771, 12mo. 10 vols. Portrait, after that 
of 1 725 ; bordered title-page ; reprint of the preced- 
ing edition. 

1779. 

46. The same. — Geneve, Jean-Samuel Cailler, 
1779; I2mo. 10 vols. Bordered title-page; edi- 
tion conformable to the preceding, and quite as 
incorrect ; it contains, in addition, the Eluye of 
Montaigne by the Abbe Talbeit, canon of Bcsan- 
con, a composition which obtained the prize of 
eloquence given by the Academy of Bordeaux in 
1774, and the addition of which renders this edition 
preferable to the preceding. 

1760. 

47. The same. Geneve, Duvillard fils, et NoufFer 
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1810. stitut. PanXChnsseriau, 11120-1 S23. Cvo. 6 vols 

56. The same, Paris, JJidot ct Tournurh n. Portrait by Audouin, 
4 vol. in-Pi. This <. lit] on forms part of ;i proposed collection 

ltcprint of the edition of 1 !J02. of the French morulas, of which scrips, however, 

on'y 31ontaume and t'harron were published. 

11518. Lb'e of 3lonta\. ie. ( 'rit'eal opinions ; notice of 

o7. The same. Nonvellc edition iniprim 'o par erji.ie of tin- ]>rineipal editions of th * Ks-ays ; ten 

i Crapelet. Purift, Lvfvvrv, 1H1I1, in 8", ,"> vol. Per- h-tter of 3Ioutaiui e; extract from SeboncPs Thru- 

trait engraved by Al. Tardieu, after Coc.u-kis. / >'<< Su^nf' ; the Xerrihuh I l> t iirr ; extracts 

A hundred copies were printed on larire paper. from t »i ■ .1 ufn 'V ; .-IWv de ( 'at!u rine de JMcdtcis 

This edition, superintended by 31. Kloi Johnn an I ( '• arb s 1 X . N> w table id' contents, compiled 

nean, contains, besides the Ks-nys. a notice to the by M . I. m r, nn.d. Tnis oddic.n is printed, with 

rentier; a summary of the life of 31 mtaLme; the Mine lew e\et p f .oas, from Naueoifs. At the head 

dedication and preface of Mad. de (bummy ; La of each elmpba- there is a summary of the prin- 

I/oetie's sonnets ; a notice of his journey into Italy, eipal m *\> r* it t,-»ats of. Notes selected from 

by 31. Aime St. Martin ; an extract from Mini- (\\ te, Ni ; eon, .1 d nnncan, with additional illus- 

ta'i line's translation of Sebond ; Pa Po.'ta's V- /•- trat : on- 1 \ the e tor. 

lititd'' f'uloatain ; ami a table of contents. Tii,re Tli's » ','\nn was Miit forth a*, r um in 1!!'27, with 

are marginal lemmas. fre-h t vs. 

The heading of 3iontniLme , s preface has the It -;..■ •*'"" this edition , 31 . Payen nbsi rves ■ — 
mistake pointed out under liiofl. '• .lelVrai (pulques oh.-ci \nt'ons an s iji t de la 
A Ljood and handsome edition, the most correct X" Lettre, <pii pour la premn iv fot> se trou ve jointe 
and complete that had at that tine 1 c\a r appeared, mix Ksstis et dont le /</-■-• mi existe a la iin de 
and which still remains one of the lu t. la Notice sur 31ontaieno, iu.» ree dans la ( att-ric 
The editor lias added a mv.it number of notes. fri,,rih (Paris IbJl 1?>, in-4 ', .'i Vol.). ,Ie re- 
am! made a selection from tii soot Cost'. mar, pie d'abnrl qa'ime note am urn i <pu dans 
08. — Thv saw'-. Paris. Lefe\re 1!!!;'., 1" no. i ette eojiie on ae.nt'-mini sui vi I'ortho iraphe de 
6 vols. In the title-pane is a medallion poitia't, fori' itinl, itti k ' t' : .' I ' /.'<'■ '. ',<■,/■ (hi j et. Cette 
signed C. llulot. ■■v, L rtion i -t in -xaete • Pom ra turn a ee (|'ie la 
A reprint of the edition in fivo., omi't'- , r 3f. U-ttre a fie eopi, .-, mm sur l'o<\ - • i . • % I i.i nu'uie sur 
[ohanneau's preface, an 1 the e\tr ct> ii . a the Ie f<> *-v ' , n ■•.'- ^ii u i c jpe (p. 'on tnus,e dims 
journey, and the translation of Sri on !. h-s notes de la (Va'< vr /'-<• • ' •>< . et dan> laquelle 
w/T/tr .s,imt; (edited by 31. de I Ann aye, and l'ortho raphe et h . an/ ' v.. lio-.s de la h ttre de 
printed by Fain). Paris, Th. Dso.r. 1M!!. !!vo. 31, n' ae n'ont ]» ii.t '' ' c . -ir\.' s, a'iti dVn 
()no volume, in double columns. Portrait en ;raved fa '!' l r I. J'-e' re. Am : -! !,tai.:Ui a et i t jv it - 
. hy Leroux, after that of I^ijuet. j i. t . , ' - .• .'. / •• '' ■'■',/ t ;r, /,;/..•,,,' par 
This edition, of whu h oi ly .".00 eopi ■* v,- re un e \ It d •-• n- . . i'.'be, ct < i a \ itontmi^un 
printed, contains, be.-ides the essays, a not'ee by ' r ■ i! ft 1 •- • ■ 'p d'a 1 i'i vi ton , ]iar exemple, 
the editor, the /:/<>. t of 3lont d ne. by 31. .lay *, » a ,s Is t t ,.t . ( j.p- je \iins do cit, r, ii I'erit mat 
reflections on the character and nlL.on of Mou- p,.ur !', il i'i" i l ; . "' p"ur / </> t , >/.'■-< ?//• jiour 
taitfne, by Naitceon ; I )e C>ourea\ 's preface; nine >/. /s ,,'e. et la <»a i. . en a - uvi anemic ; on \err;i 
letters by 3Iontai r ;ne ; the S t r t't ! t I i f > >'-.ir< ; plus lo'n (j i ' <atl' ob-erva ,: a u'. t ji;.s sans im- 
n glossary; and an analytical table. There are portancc. (Juant a I'eXi-tenee de l'ore.'. .; I de 
translations of the pas- aires (pioted. and n tereiices eette h ttre ;.u de, t <h s m .:e - a't-> dc la Hi. din- 
to the authors, and t-eleet notes fioai C'oate and t'/ \'.<\ j'aur ^.pudouSri] . i r.'.ii' ', car, makre 
Naitjeon. '■ ma pu 1 -. v t r >\,v ct l L -s r- -Ij r •!. - f: V> av -c mie 
,i This edition is the fir>t, printed in one vol , since txti\ . • • em ] e- ii c - ]>ir 31. Tar's, t \ tte lef^^ 
the middle of the 17th c-utury, and in this r. sp«-ct lfa |) i ■ i; t die rd.imwv, et 1 s ea , alo_ues n'en font 
iA exeeedinuly convenient. It is very well printed, nueune mention ; ma : s 31. (iouurt, qui s'e>t occupe 
(ill. Thv .same. Paris. J) t si>,r, 'pSPI. It! no. avec taut de zMe et de sucees de la recherche et de 
4 vols. Thu same portrait as in the preced'e..: l'imit-t 'on des autoura] hes, et (p.u est auteur ch s 
, eeation. to which, in all re.-pects, except form, this /. ■- -. .' de la 6' A /'it /'/• f ' f.m'a allirnu' avoir 
, edition is euufurmable. i,>. t i ■'<'•< ■■:•'■ !.>'/,/' ,,j : ,,f la iettre orimnale qui 

I fait pal tie d'ea vi imne relic intitule Ltttns fran- 

1''^°- ' r^i.w.s Ul ft i o ../M/r/s- Af tun -s\ Kile lui fut in- 

C>\. The same Paris et Liege, Desoer, no date, dupiee ]>ar 3!. 31 'on et l'a^he Lepine, qui lui 

^ 3Gmo., D vols. This edition, which, except as to parnrcnt Pavoir nouvellement examine'e. Je snia 

| form, is exactly conformable to the two preceding, done convaineu de Pexistenee de eette piece sans 

forms part of the Lihliu!.d\UL Portal, cv c'u ivy- l'avoir vue, et IV\nmen aw far-siu V ne me laisse 

a i/cur. aucun doute sur son authentieite. d'apres la con- 

G2. The same. Publics d'apres 1'edition la }>lus naissanee de Pecriture de 3Iontaii;ne, que tn'a 

authenticp:ie par Amaury- Duval, 3Iembre de Pin- donnee l'etude de manuscrit du Bordeaux.* 



* Une circrnstance rcmarqualjlc e'est que cctte T.ottre est mani^re. On trouvc eette m* A ;ne sltrnature sans n a la 

sip-nee Motaig.nk sic , ct t -utus les siprnattir* s c|iie j'ai vnes premi^rt; sylhibc ^ur le tirre du prccicux <'\iMii|)i:iirc ties 

de I'auteur des h'ssuis sont eerues ainst ; V s ile la. premiere V, Jitlii Cuisnris ('(jtittnr/tturi'i' Autuerpiie, l. r >7'^. i"-^' • a vcc 

h\llabe ^t;int supprnnee et nmiplarcc i ar un trait (jai tie uoinbreuses macs m.ir^uiia'eti ct une pajre entitre errin-w de 

1' O se norteau soimnct du T. ("e.,t aiusi qn'e-t sitrue le tilre la main de HInntai«iie, que pus.^eile M. P.iri&un, tie nieine 

de r llistwrt' de Pitloiunr, par IK-rlmrf <le FuLstin (Paris, que sur le Ci tttn iriurhi lihrvah c d iti^'^mt du i/innrcntio 

\, r )7.'>, m- I'M. que p'^eae M Mm.- M irtm. et Vurhrvt tic Rinzhuri ii.»:.»-na. l'.f'U, in- i" . qu'.ui v.nt ain^i dans la 

lire que .Moutaiirne aj.>utLLit qi: ■ qu> t'ois \ :• >.s livres (''<;.•'': ^ Inbli.'tW pie ill' e" -ii\.uU. t 'i-»t « renre rett<; in. *;iie siiina- 

cleip. x du liv. II , ft ';..; ^ n :■ • •atic a celui-ei, prvs< ntc tur<' (pfon lit bur lc Thrml /: -. ,<• n);<it,t Pan*, II. Ktienne, 

encore oc uuui ij^ur eeiui Ue sun clr-u.iu , ecru de lu, u.Ouie liuj, ui-o" , qui fa*' ]>aia.e ■■ ..i i < !.c euileetiun de 3J. lie- 



^ 
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132-2. 

63. The same. Mis en francais modern c, aux- 
quels on a ajoutc le Discoars tur l'Eselavage (la 
Servitude volontaire), par Etienne de la Boctie, 
publics par M. Galland. JJruxellcs, Voglct, 5 vol. 
in-8°. Portrait, 

'' Cc n'est pas le premier projet qui ait etc forme 
de traduire Montaigne en francais moderne ; mais 
cost la premiere ibis qu'il ait ete suivi d'une exe- 
cution complete. Des 1733, im anonyme insera 
dans le Mercure de France (juin pag. 1279-1307), 
ie projet d'une nouvelle edition des Essais de 
Montaigne, fait dans ee sens. Plus tard, le che- 
valier de Plassac-Mere sollicitait M.Mitton 4 d'oter 
au style des Essais de Montaicne les defauts de 
son temps, qui suivunt lui ne sont plus supportables 
dans celui-ei. II dit qu'Aristote prit ee soin des 
CEuvres d'llomere, et que lui-mcme a essaje ee 
qu'il conseille, et que la traduction du ehapitre 
D' la. \ unite des Paroles ne lui a pas coute davan- 
tage qtfa le copier. Bastide, qui admettait la 
neeessite de cette version, a employe une grande 
partie de sa vie a traduire les Essais, et a composer 
des Observations grunun ticales ct critiques sur 
Montaigne ou a soil occasion. Ces travaux out ete 
le sujet de communications frequentes faites par lui 
a PAeademie de Berlin. On trouve une partie de 
ses Observations gramnialicalcs dans les Memoirts 
de cette soeicte. Plusieurs lectures du Montaigne 
moderne y sont mmtiounevs, mais on n'en ren- 
contre pas niume un echantillon ; le peu qu'on 
trouve dis travaux de Bastide sur Montaigne dans 
les Memoires de Berlin, rappelle sonvent la trop 
longue ])laisanterie du docteur Mnthanasius, et 
n'est pas de nature a faire regretter beaucoup Pen- 
semble de ee travail, qui est parmi les munuserits 
de la Bibliotheque du roi. M. Champollion, qui 
en a eu eonnaissanee, m'a dit qu'il n'orr'rait aucun 
interct, et M. Labouderie en a parle dans le meme 
sens. 

"■ La maniere dont ont etc eveeutees jusqu'ici les 
diverges Untativcs de versioi des Essais, nc don- 
ntra pas gain de cause a eeux qui soutiennent le 



nouard, et ce snvarit bibb 'crvapbc m'a nit qu'il rrnni't se 
rappeior qui; la signature de Mrinta;-.;ie e.mt ain.-i ii^uic • sur 
deux ouvra^cs italicus dont Fun nV-.-t j/lus en sa po^cssiun, 
et dont l'autre. qu'il a cite dans lc Cut/tlu^ne de. la bi'/lo- 
tl.hjue d'un (tiwitcin; n'ost pas en ce moment dans sa bio- 
li< theque de Paris [il Calenhismo di Barn. Ochino du Siena, 
in Basilen, lodl, iu-8'>). Enlin, M. Guilbert de Pixcrocnuvt 
possede une signature de Montaigne, qui presente encore 
cette ah'.t'Viuiiun. 

D'apres ces cxemples, je crnis *trc ^n dr. H dp r^'vl'iiv 
que J'auteur des Kxsais siirnait tnujours Motaigne ; et cette 
opinion mc parait d'autant plus probable. (|ue nous avens 
vu que la suppression de IN iui ot-o.it tres famiiierc, ct que 
toutes les fois cette lettre etait sume d'un T, il la suppri- 
niait et la rcniplaQait par un trait ; peut-Otrc a^issait-il amsi 
pour se distingucr des families du mfmc nom qui halutaient 
la Guyenne, et qu'on voit citees dans clu Verdier et D.nn de 
Vicnne; du minus j'ai rencontre nn certain n ombre de sig- 
natures de ces pcrM>nna»es ( la Bibliotheque royal e en pos- 
s6de du president do. Montaigne, tout recemment j'ai >xamint 
chez MM. Dcbure une Kible qui portc cette signature, el 
qui n'csr, pas ctdle de Michel, et dans toutes la premiere 
syllabe est ecrite sans abreviution, 

" C'est ici le lieu de Tappeler la lettre datoe d' Orleans, 
1588. qui parut a la vente que fit, en 1831, le libraire Cailiot 
des livres de madame de Castellane (sous 1 'anonyme de 
M***), et qui fur achetee 700 francs par M G. de P., et i u.s 
rendue comme apocryphe a s'>n premier proprietuire. Cette 
pi6ee portait pour si-mature Mot'tigne, ee qui confirine m- 
corc 1'idee que je viens d'emetire. quelle que sidt d'ailleurs 
l'opinion qu'on ait adoptee snr son authenticite, qu'on auruit 
pu attaquer par des raisons plus puiasantes que cf lies qu'ou 
a threes de 1'einploi du mot ptissppnrt, qui s'y rencontre, ei 
qu'on a dit £tre ineonnu du temiis de MonUijrue, pui&que 



principe de ces traductions dont la neeessite est un 
moins douteuse, suivant moi. Bastide pretendait 
qu'il fallait mettre les Essais a la portee de eeux 
qui ont le temps de les lire, mais a qui le luisir 
manque pour les etudier. Mais dans ce systeme il 
n'y a pas de raison de s'arreter; on commencera, 
eomme le veut M. de Plassac, par oter seulement 
a Montaigne les defauts de son temps, en lui lais- 
saint eeux qui lui sont propres, et de proche en 
proehe on arrivera a executer ce que voulait deja 
1'anonyme de 1733, qui soutenait que les Essais 
ne sent presque plus un livre francais, et que ce 
vieux lan<mge est has et grassier. ' Aussi dit-il, 
en donnant le programme de sa traduction, qu'elle 
sera extremement libre ; qu'il rctranchera ce qui 
lui parait contraire aux niceurs, et ce qui lui parait m 
peu capable de plaire ; quelquefois il prendra le 
ibnds de la pentee, et il lui donnera un tour diffe- 
rent de eelui dont l'auteur s'est servi ; il abregera 
les histoires, et il les raeontera a sa maniere ; au 
lieu de suivre l'auteur dans son desordre, il ess-aiera 
de le corriger jusqu'a un certain point, de mettre 
un peu plus de suite dans ses id ces, et de ivy. arranger 
d'une maniere, sinon plus naturelle. du moins plus 
raisonnable ; enfin, il poussera la liberte jusqu'a 
ajouter, lorsqifil eroira pouvoir le faire agreable- 
nient et utilement j)our le lecteur.' On pourrait 
penser qu'il y a oxaueration, si ce qui precede 
n'etait une citation textuelle de Pauteur ; et en 
])ieuve il donne la traduction faite a sa maniere, 
des chap it res 1, 2, et 1 du livre I, et dans ce dernier 
il remplaee une phrase de IMontaigne par six vers 
de Fontenelle ! . . . Je le demande : ou en seraient 
les Essais de Montaigne apres une telle mutiJa- 
tion H La eomparaison avec le vaisseau des Argo- 
nautus ne serait-elle pas au-dessous de la real he ? 
L'autorite de M. de Plassac n'ebt pas plus grande 
en cette occasion que celle de 1'anonynie *, et mal- 
gre le merite reel que lui accordent ses contempo- 
rains. on pent, sans injustice, mettre eu doute son 
btm goat en ct t e eirconstance, si on se souvient 
(pie le ebevalier '" trouvait un esprit mal fait dans 
Caton, et un e.^prit etroit dans Seipion ; qu'il i'aisait 



M. Fontaine a cite une lettre i'n cardinal de Lorraine, ante- 
vit-ure a eelli -ci (ie -<i ans, et dans laqu* lie rette expression 
est employee, ct qu'eiie 1'est rtraltnient dans Tordennanec 
de J-ouis XI sur le-> postcs i Ni.l;. .fe dois i»jouicr, au sojet 
d;> eerie lefre. que M. l'arison, <jui l'a t'>.amii-ee. ist d'a\ia 
que e'est une copie fieuree nun caitp 6> d'une lettre authen- 
tajue qui existe ou a du iwUter. Si<6 judice lis est. (Les 
]»crsonnes tjui seraient curb-uses de cormutro 1< s details ties 
iliscussiiuis (pi'a soulcvees cette derj.iete I.etUe, pourront 
con.-ulter des feuillcions du Journal du la lAhraine fmai 
1S.J4, nuiiuiros iy ct 22), le Journal dr.s Dt'huta d.e c-- tte 
epoque ; le Manuel de V Amateur d\lnlogrtip/ics f pur M. 
Fontaine (I'aris, Ih'M), in-8"), la brochure du numc bibiio- 
!jra]>bfi, sur 1'utilite des e<d3ections autouraphiquts (raiis, 
lb:M, in-8"). 

" Jo termincrai cette digression par une remnrque qui 
n'est pas sai,s iuteret: apres Varheir de lire, de la main de 
Montaigne, a la tin de VHisloire df Pufogue preciteV, lequel 
est date de ir,H6. nn voit place emre parenth^.-cs un elntrre 
52. que M. Aime-Martin a tres ir.prenieusemcnt cxplique en 
lc rajqvoruiut li l'age qu'avait alors Montaigne. En effet, 
uutre auieur, ne le dernier fevrier 153:5, n'avait point ineore 
eomn'efe sa ciixpifinte-troisieiiie aiine*-. bien cpi il en fut 
tres pies ; il a done du se donner cinqu; nt;:-derx a.is. Cette 
explication, tjui ]»arais»ait tns probable, est unse hors de 
toufe contestation par J'examen que j'ai fait des Con.men- 
t aires de C'sar, cites precedenauent, pulque Vachere de 
lire date dejuiib t 1578, est suivi du clullre J5, qui inditjue 
preeisement l'ajre de Montaigne a cette epoque. Air^i ce 
pliilo.sophe ne se ontentait pas d'inscrirea la tin dequelques 
uuvrajres le jutfrmenl qu'il eu ar.uit retire en gros, coimre 
il dit lui meuie. il voulait encore se rappeler 1 age ai:qu^I 
il avait porta ce jugemeut." 
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pea ae cas des auieurs nnciens, ct suriout do Vir- 
gile, dont il disait que V PI up id c etait ennuyeusc a 
perir, qu'il trouvait des eboses de man vats air dans 
Demosthcne et dans Ciecron, et quTIomere le 
rebutait souvent. etc' 

"• Sorel, dans la Bibliotln-que franchise, (lit, an 
au jet mesne de ees es nis de traduction : ■ Puisqu'on I 
n'y saurait rien chancer sans le.s rendrc tout autre 
que ee qu'il.s snnt, il taut le.s laiss-r dans un i'tat qui 
lour a deja acquis taut de reputation ;' et 0:1 p.i>* 
appliquer a 3Iontaiime ce qu h didn't Racine dans la 
preface de Mtthridatr : *.le rapporte les paroles de 
Plutarque tidies < j • 1 ' \myot les a traduiUs, ear elles ' 
out line grace. dams le \ieux style • e ee traducteur, 
que je ne crois point pouvoir e iLr dans notre | 
lantrue moderne." 

*()u petit eroire qu > )[ni:': 'to n*uur,:'t ] is 
appro uve l'exces de v. e de s s traduet .;•-, lai i ( ai 
ordonue ati\ inn rim :r- de suivr- t mjours Pan- 1 
cienne orthoirraphe (< ' p. 1 > da h'v«-e i 1). 

"■ Jo crois ne pouvoir mil u>: li x nincr c< t! db-t- , 
sion qu'en cit 1 t n;i \ i-v .: • da ,s 1. [ 1 I Xui -con , 
me parait av >ir trubo tvtte qui >i! 0:1 avec ia in in; out ; 
de justesso et de ti< >•"■*. en roproduis.int i\ irt ■ ni t" t 
des idces eiiouc'c^ par Porel : \jene voi> ipi'un ;■ ■..' 
moyen de reudre ee 1 vie intel '_, Me po i" 'a phijiart 
des lectenrs ; e'ost ile joindre part mt un commei:- 
taire presqiie aus>i long que le t-'\te. oti pluti t de 
le tradnire dans la laii-iue ele_; .te. ha:: ioiiicu<c, 
et claire, ijue \ nltuire, Ruffon. 1 )iderot. dWbmbert 
et Rousseau out purlce et ecrite. On re i.^ira sins 
ijnute a f'aire des H^siis un livre agreablc, peiit-ctre 
niiinc d'une utilite plus generate ; mais je ne crains 
pas d'as-uirer que ctte espcee de traduction, en la 
supposant memo tres exacte. ee qui ne sera it pas 
sans quelqiie-" dilfieulb's, ferait tre> souvent pcrdre 
an style de Montaigne une grai.ee partie d" sa pr '- 
cwon, de sou encr„ r ie, de sa bun" ^e. de ee natuiel 
aise qui en f;n" t 1111 lies principaux diarmes, et don- 
ncrait a son ]i\ re, qu*on ne ivl'era pas plus que eidui 
de Rabelais, un caractere tr-s divers, moius origi- 
nal et beauconp nioins piquant. Le ]>ro;ct de recrire 
dans notre langue les K^.vis 1 1: 31-ivr \u\sk pent 
passer couune taut d'autrcs i-Y-es par la tete d'un 
ignorant on dam sot. mais il n'ciitrera jamais dans 
eelle d'un leeteur judicieux, ii^truit ct dim gout 
de.'ieat ct sbr.' 

'■ On devra consul tor, comme exemple de ce 
qu'on pourrait so permcttre a Pe„urd du lurmuuc 
des Kss.vi5, les, cit iliojis qu'en fait 31. Lubouderio 
dans I'ouvraee (pfil a public snr le C'Jiristianisme de 
3lontaigne. Ce savant, a l'aide de qu -dques change- 
ments ]>rcs(pie insensible^, 1 1 souvent par la scale 
addition d'un mot entre lpareii'lic^e, a rendu par- 
faiteinent intelligible ks passages des K.sais qu'il 
i\ cites. Cest ici le lieu de rap; >der ipic, relative- 
meut a l'orthographe de Montaigne, 31. Labouderie 
est d'rtvia ipie les variations quelle prc.sente dans 
le memo mot employes j)lusieurs fobs ct dans les 
diverges editions autoriscnt ;i ne pas la conscrver, et 
il dit que le.s raisons alleguees eontrc cette opinion 
par les dcrniers editeurs if out pas change sa con- 
viction. Cest le systeme suivi aussi par 31. Buchon 
dans ses editions de Froissart." 

1823. 

fi-i. The same , — avee les notes de tons les com- 
montnteurs. Paris, Lrfcvre (printed by Crapelet), 
liJ-J.), in 8°, 5 vol. ; portrait after that of 1818. 

A reprint of the edition of 1818, to which it is 
conformable in all respects, except that the title 



page mentions no particular editor ; and that M. 
Johanneau's preface is omitted. 

It is to be remarked that although this and the 
following editions are described by their publishers 
as embodying Its nates de tuns Ira rouumtitutvurs, 
they do not. in point of fact, contain more than a 
selection of the notes of all the I'litnhwntutars^ and 
hardly any tvvo editors agree in their selection of 
these notes. 

liiO/i. 

'.'.*). T' >' *■'/>. v\ — avec 1 s not s de tons les com- 
mentat airs ct piveedi's de I" KIoltc de 31ontaiutie, 
]>ar 31. Viili'inaiu ; l'arr\ I'roment, 1 !l'Jo. lilmo. 
u voN. Portrait after that of I iijuet. 

Siiort no: ice (not >'\ nee ) by ti • editor. Notes 
fro 11 Co V, XaL on, l)uval, .foliaTiiuau, and Le- 
fevr •.--/. jt by \'il| laiin. — Sum nary of the life 
of 31 > ■' u'^ne.— De C mrnay's preface — Nine Iet- 
t- rs.— Tbe .V nt'ii !> I < ,d un — Analytical table 
of eoi«ti .it>. Kultion c ijiforinaide to the preceding. 



(el. / ' ci, } '._-;!■. ■ 1, 

mentat ir ; editioo p< d' 
Pari-, L :' vre (; ri: 1 1 

i;;jfi. ; -.o. ;, voN. p>,- 

A :■ ! a d ! und-.,oe 



^ < ( ' \ as les com- 
, , r J.-V. Ludr-re.— 

.1 ■ * D'dot i'ainej, 

1 by D p at. 

' u, f r.n'm; part of 



the ( ■ -ji- •■ /•',-' v,.v, publ!^!ied by the same 
book^ellir. In addit.'on t » tbe n ites of jireceding 
editors, 31. Lielcrc ba> added some ot* li is own, and 
cMier-i taken from the commentary of yi. IWvocat- 
C'm'ral S.rvan upon the two fir-t books of the 
|->-uys, X'otice of tbe edition. Remarks upon the 
life and works of 31ontnit:no, Notes and illustra- 
tions. 1-qtocbs of th" li'e of 3Iontaigne. His family. 
His journey. Remarks upon the admirers and 
detractors of 31ontaiene. Ten letters. Extract 
from S L bnnd's Xitur 1 Tlu-idocy. The Smitit le 
I In, tt -in. Analytical table of contents. La 
Pioi'tic's sonnets, 

1827. 

(7. T'» ■ a, r. I\i s !ia]ul|y, 1827, Pvo. 

The edition of CI;; -^1 riau, ]8"_'i>, with new titles. 

Cd. Tin "'!..',■, — avec les notes de Costc, Xaigeon, 
Amaury- l)uval, Kloi .Tobanncau. ct nutrea cotn- 
m.aita'eairs. Pan's, 3Ienard et I)csenne, 18'27. 
limoand l8mo. lllvtd-*. Portrait. This edition 
forms j>:irt of the IUl>' 'tht-^m Frtiitrt*ist\ publiaiied 
by the same booksellers. 

Summary of 3Iontaigne's life; dedication to 
Richelieu; Gournay's long jn-cfac- 1 .; summaries te 
eha])ters ; nine letters; the Servitude I'ulontuire ; 
no table of contents. 

1828. 
HO. The same. Paris, 11. Rossance, 1 828. 8vo. 
1 vols. A reprint of the edition of 1802. 

70. The same. Edition selon l'orthographe de 
Pan tour, avec les sommaires analytiques, et les 
notes de tons les commentateurs ; precedes de la 
preface de 31ademoiselle de (Journay et d'un pre'eis 
de la vie de 3Iontaigne. Paris, Tardieu Deneslc, 
1828. 8vo. 6 vols. 

De Gournay's dedication to Richelieu, and La 
Beetle's sonnets, are printed in this edition. The 
notes are selected from different commentators. 
There is an analytical table, 

1830. 

71. The same — (edition compactc), collationnce 
sur les mcillcurs textes. Paris, Fume, L. Debure, 



=@ 
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1830, royal 8vo, double columns. Some copies of 
this edition are dated 1831. 

Villemain's Eloge. Nine letters ; the Servitude 
Volontaire ; analytical "table. The notes are dif- 
ferent from those in Desoer's edition, though Que- 
rard says it is a reprint of that edition. 

1833. 

72. The sa?nc. Paris, Le Bigre ct Firmin Didot, 
8vo. 4 vols. Portrait. 

A reprint of the edition of 1802. 

1834. 

73. The same, avec les notes de tons les commen- 
tateurs. Paris^ Lefevre, 1834. 1 vol. Royal 8 vo. 
Double columns. Portrait after that of Leelerc's 
edition. 



lxxxv 

Edition printed from that of Leclero in 1826 
omitting the preliminary pieces. 

1836. 

74. The same, — avec les notes de tous les eom- 
mentateurs. Paris, Lefevre, 183G. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Portrait after that of 1826. 

The text of the Essays with notes. The letters, 
the Servitude Volontaire, and analytical table. 

72. The same — (forming part of the Pantheon 
Littcraire). Dedication ; notice of the life of Mon- 
taigne, by M. Buchan. Bibliographical notice 
by Doctor Payeu. Dc Gournay's preface. The 
Essays. Notes selected from all the commentators. 
Montaigne's journey. Ten letters. Avis de Ca- 
therine de Medicis a Charles IX. The Servitude 
Volontaire. List of authors quoted. Index. 



CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE EDITIONS OF THE ESSAYS. 



No. 1. 


1580 


Bordeaux 




Millanges. 


in Svo. 2 vol. 


tfo.31 


1649 


8, 


1 


2. 
3. 


1582 
1587 


Bordeaux 
Paris. 




Millanges. 
Richer. 


8, 1 
12, 1 


32 


1652 Paris { ? 0U1 >;- 
( Lepetit. 


} in fol 


1 V. 


4. 


1588 


Paris. 




L'Angelier. 


4, X 




C Loyson. 


1 




5. 


1593 


Lyon. 




Lagrange. 


8, 1 




[ Langlois. 




6. 


1505 


Paris. 


{ 


L'Angelier. 
Sonnius. 


}fol. 1 


33 


1657 


Paris J \f™y\ 
j Roeolet. 
1 Dupuy, 
L Hure. 


> fol. 


] 


7> 


1595 


Lyon. 




Lefebure. 


12, 1 






J 




8. 


1593 


Paris. 




L'Angelier. 


8, 1 








0. 


1600 


Paris. 




Jd. 


8, 1 


34 


1659 Paris Journel. 


12, 


3 


10. 


1602 


Paris. 




Id. 


8, 1 


35 


lfi _„r Brussels Foppens. 
10dy l Amsterdam Michel. 


12, 


3 


11. 


1602 


Leyde. 




Doreau. 


8, 1 


12, 


3 


12. 


lfi02 


Leyde. 




Id. 


8, 1 


36 


1669 


Paris Rondet. 


12, 


3 


13. 
14. 


1604 
1608 


Paris. 
Paris. 


{ 


L'Angelier. 

Sevestre. 

Petitpas. 


8, 1 


37 

3S 


1669 
1724 


Londres Tonson. 


} ». 

4, 


3 
3 


15. 


1609 


Leyde. 


|l)oreau. 


8, 1 


39 


1725 Paris la Soeiete. 


4, 


3 


16. 


1611 


Paris. 


f Gucffier. 
< Sevestre. 


}s, ■ 


40 


><-^{I:r,Se} *«■ 


12. 


5 








1 


Petitpas. 


J 


41 


1739 Londres Xoursc. 


12, 


6 








( 


Gueflier. 


1 


42 


1745 


Id. Id. 


12, 


7 








Petitpas. 


43 


1754 


Id. 


Id. 


12, 


10 


i;. 


1614 


Paris. 


< 


Sevestre. 


>4, 1 


44 


1769 


Id. 


Id. 


12, 


10 








I 


Nivelle. 


J 


45 


1/71 


Id. 


Id. 


12, 


10 








I 


Rigaud. 


46 


1779 


Geneve Cailler. 


12, 


10 


18. 


1616 


Cologne. 




Albert. 


8, 1 


47 


1780 


Id. Duvillarcl. 


12> 


10 








r 


Gueflier. 


"1 


48 


1781 


Amsterdam la Compaenic 


8, 


3 








I Petitpas. 
■<{ Sevestre. 


1 


49 


1783 Paris Bastion. 


8, 


3 


19. 


1617 


Paris. 


[■I, 1 


50 


1789 I Id. Voland. 


12, 


10 








^Nivelle. 
(_ Rigaud. 




51 


1793 Id. Rastien. 


8, 


3 








) 


52 


1799 Id. Gueflier. 


8f 


4 


20. 


1616 


Rouen. 


f Osmont. 

1 iMann.de Preaulx 


}8, 1 


53 

51 


1801 Id, 

1802 ' Id. 


Louis. 
Didot. 


IS, 
8, 12, 


16 
4 


21. 


1619 


Rouen. 


i)are\ 


8, 1 


55 


1811 Id. 


Id. 


12, 


4 


22. 


1619 


tt 


[Jean Durand. 


8, 1 


56 


181 6 Id. 


Id. 


12, 


4 








r 


Dalliii. 


1 


57 


1818 1 Id. 


Lefevre. 


8, 


5 










Hulpeau. 


58 


1818 Id. 


Id. 


18, 


6 


23. 


1625 


Paris. 


i 


Gilles. 


> *> 1 


59 


1818 | Id. Desocr. 


8, 


1 








1 


Collet. 


I 


GO 


1818 I Id. 


Id. 


18, 


4 








I. Rertauld. 
f iY\ilentin. 


J 
1 


61 


18 4n2e \ 


Desocr. 


36, 


9 


24. 


1627 


Rouen. 


\ |Calloue\ 


\ 8, 1 




^ i-iege . 














1 


Dclahaye. 


J 


62 


1820 Paris 


Chasseriau. 


8, 


;g 








r 


Camusat. 


ifol. 1 


63 


1822 Bruxelles 


Voglet. 


8, 


5 


1 25. 


1635 


Paris. 




Dubray. 


64 


1823 Pari3 


Lefevre. 


8, 


5 








I 


Rocolet. 


J 


65 


1825 


Id. 


Froment. 


18, 


8 








; 


Lafosse. 


1 


66 


1826 


Id. 


Lefevre. 


8, 


5 


26. 


1636 


Paris. 


\ 


Lamy. 
Loyson. 


u. 


67 
68 


1827 
1827 


Id. 
Id. 


Rapilly. 
Menard. 


8, 
12, 


6 

10 








1 


Blageart. 


J 


69 


1828 


Id. 


Bossane;e. 


8, 


4 


27. 


1640 


Paris. 


{ 


Blageart. 
Courbe. 


}fol. 1 


70 
71 


1828 
1830 


Id. 
Id. 


Tardieu, D, 
Fume. 


8, 
8, 


6 

1 


28. 


1641 


Rouen. 


{ 


Berthemin. 
Besongue. 


}.. . 


72 
73 


1833 
1834 


Id. 
Id. " 


Lebigre. 
Lefevre. 


8> 

8, 


4 

1 


29. 


1646 


Paris. 




Blageart. 


8, 1 


74 


1836 


Id. 


Lefevre. 


8, 


2 


30. 


" 


Envers. 




Maire. 


8, I 


75 


1836 


Id. 


Desrez. 


8, 


1 



] XXX vi JURE H)t J RAP II JCAL NOTICE. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE ESSAYS OE MONTAIGNE. 

E At the head of these must be placed the edition 7. The same. — Amsterdam, \~0?>,IJinri Dcsbordes 

of the Essays published at Geneva by ( ioulart. In :u Kahestraat, 1 '.'mo. 

the Scultyi rami Sccit/ida, at the article Clou! r. I», 7'/,r s-umr, — Paris, nouvelle edition, impri- 
\ve read : 4l II a fait chatrer les a-uvivs de JMon- n i rie bibhoLraphiquo, au XI 11 (If'.O.?), PJmo. 
| taigne : Quce uudacia in srrijita tt f ii/ut." At the U. 7,'/'/< it < e Meutui^hi , on ks Mnximes, pen- 
article .Montaigne, Sealiuer bays, in reference to -•'(■>. jiueinei ts et n'ik xi»ms de eet nuU-nr, n'diges 
(toulart; " ('eiix de Geneve out etc bieii iaipu- p; r ( r 're de i> at" res ( by Pi ^-elii r). lb rlin ( Pari*), 
dents d'en oter phis dkin tiers." Ethane de linnkanx, 17."u. 12mo., 2 \ol. 

2. I^mnse a plusiaurs injures et railleries i'erites R*. Ti < ran. — Nouvelle edition. Berlin et 
eontre Michel, seigneur de Montabme, dans un /'fi/'.-v. 7'r,-*.^ 1 7<n, 1 2mo., 2 \nl. 

livre intitule la Liij |tie, ou l'Art de p n^er, uvic ^ •> L> t,,!| "'" "=* t 1 *"- 1 preceding; there r.rc only 

un beau traite de I'edueati in des tat';, its it cinq the titUs ehai.jed. 

I cents excellent* passages tirek du livre des Ik ak, 11.77? .s v//i. — LonJrcs, IT".'*, lbV.io., 2 vol., 

jiour montrer le nu'rite de eet auteur (by G il- l'^rtr t. 

laume Jh'ranyt r, but published anonymously), 1'J. L'Ami des J. : nes Gens, on Guide pour les 

Rouen, Lauruis Maurr,/, l(i(»7, 12mo. ' eonduire da! s la H>cii'u', leur iu-pirtr I'si u uir des 

3. Thesamr. With the author's nanm. /\,n,. VLl ' tl ^ ks ( ' U ,ur d " * Kv < ct ' ; ^«vr:.-c- dans 
J.T/tvuru, P.DebUn it A* ujU i A. . , , 1 d, u i ,! ! on :! °- tr;ut l1 ' " ri n "' " x lit ' l'*»t"r<|iie, 
j n .]o, ' , Cirinin, PL le, ( lu\u* d:»'ii, Monies piii u, .\A)ii- 

" Get ouvra^V savs M. Pavea, - n"i>t :i .to- /m '• 1V " ' ' ,"' IS;i,! '" ' K • v! '' :1 ' vU '~ V""'"' {*" 
prement parlor an un extrait de,' E^ k. Lai 4 . ' '" '' ' llin u " 1 "^ " v ■ h '< ■ ( l - v kl lz < ,Hlt 

vuulantddte.Mlre.MoutaiL.ne eui.liv 1^ r.rn.J... c!l- ' ' ' : ' ' li »""i'.M'"^ ) '1 h- wo:k i^tht same 

I'ort-Koval, e.ut ne pouv, ir mi nx le fare ciuT-n XV -' X : 1 •" ' ' 1U 1 ''°- t '^ r th • t-! -■ f /m.c </f ; v 

leur oiipesant.Montiiiane nume; il ivctifie le> c,^- ,/ "'' / ' ' ij,A l!t l u,i '/ ' /f '"''* f ' ' ^'" '' '"' "■'''" l ' i ' 
£/o/w i/a.n/e/ev iaitc^ da. s la /- .^, , ui eitant le ! th '" s l '-"\' ' \ lv } ll p "' ! ->' :iri '. t ' V i 1 ' | ] - . 

texte des Es,a.s, il ra 1P nU.- ," J M acs ju.eme. s n , 1:? - L '„ } 1,,l,a ' 1 . 'I 11 ^■^xtr..it d. t er.fu ems, 
f'avorables; il dnune une paitie du eia] -:"e de Tin- ' J l ' l l,n ' Z '" ( °' C ;rrr< '' S ' ^ ,; r ' h I 4,|,tl ,l< - ' M:m ' 

btitution des entants et termiae par ;>()_> eeiibdes iV'M 1 '* V ll,t:,r ,K !'' * U ' ' / " • " ' 1 ' arn11, r,!:,rron - 

extraites des Ess.us. ! " ^ l 1 ""« ] - ! ' r "0 i «"e, Su n.e, .1 .-J . K ,u-i -ndAt iss. 

This xolunieis now extrcmelv rare; it is not in ttc - ; Vl] ^m% (ialnel l\-iur«.t, 7 </,-/ . n (..'■, l'Jino. 

the Km.-'s Library at l J a.i N but*it i, in the Is Ui,l> - !!{ E" UVS ' '* ^md p; ; ,r VeS a i-rt, t.r. •, , .uiui. 

.Museum, in the Library Sainti-C. nc\ n ve at I'aias, h i: - ,! ' L " tnl ' :< ' una ' ! ' l % ct (Uux M ' r !' I ' r 1, ' M ';" 

and in the Public lahraw at Uerdeaux. ,L y// - / "'' tlr ]' '"."'• ' IV "' l!I " I'rei.«'o 

. .,., ■,;#•*. w • i ■ i et tks n k- l<.ral. I/..: '.tea, 7 r «::. 1A ?,w ?/r;;«- 

4 7. A.s 7 „-,/ ,. t .v A^j .o .1.; ^/^.neur de //r ,.. W f , y; ,-, , ;/ , ] ; j;,, ]; f( , , 1 vol. Part of the 

Montaume. !>«„<*, ( u {f . U ,,, PJmo. ,.;,,,-,„,; UL . r]l(li , ic , mi} iVUa Ulldcl - t]: , dirottlon 



mrt ntie. 

is extracted :.ot from the Essayt 
t 



Engraved frontispiece, with portrait, and the Qt-t ol ; A j j 
■Sctiisje? Printed title-pa.. e. ^ ,,',, " 

5. 7W,'*s </e MtmUtijtir, propres a former Pes- p ut f„ )ln the work of IV>selii"r, vrliie'h' the pnsen 

]»nt et lesmauirs. A Pans, ehez Amssmi, Direeteur C( !it t has. however, abri.'-ed : k > Nous avous earde, 1 

de r.mpnmene Royale, rue de la llarpe, 1 700, . a; ,, 1:t ., - (hnt , t . t . rcrULi i co fjlli a (lu ctre^ inspire 
1 vol. kino, i stulemeut par le christianisme ; le LTee du porthpie 

G. T/tcsamc. — Seconde edition, considerablement a disjiaru. Ce livre eontient, non ]ias IMontaie^c 

nu>;mi-n[ve\ Amxtcrduf/i, Henri Dtsbordts tt lAUnnt ei-happe (k s eeoles d'Atlknes, mais Montaigne 

Jiu(/c/' t 1701 , small 12. frnneaiie et chre'tien." 



TRAVELS OF MONTAIGNE. 

1. Journal du J'vyiujc de Mi< iiel 3Iont.\ignk to UufTon. The notes are drawn up by Querlon, 

en Italie par la Suisse et TAlk-maune, en 1.V10 et from materials supplied by M.Jamet. 
lofj], avec des notes ]>ur M. de Querlon. X li >na et 2 and 3. The sumt: — The same titles, the same 

Paris* Lvjay* 1774, 4to. A hue portrait, engraved date. 2 vols. 12m o., or 3 vols, small 12mo. No 

by Saint-Aubin. A magniticent volume, dedicated portrait. 



PORTRAITS OF MONTAIGNE. 

There arc several portraits, reputed originals, 2. The Montaigne engraved by Chereati, in 1725, 
of Montaigne. is after a portrait which at that time belonged to 

I. Piquet has left us one, after a very remarkable M. Berroyer, Counsellor to the Parliament, 
portrait, painted in 157B, by Dumousticr. j 3. That published by Delpech is copied from a 



(&- 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 



portrait which was for a long time in the Depot 
des Archives, and has only been recently removed 
thence. 

1 . The most ancient of the engraved portraits 
that I am acquainted with is that which appeared 
in the editions of 1611 and 1617, signed Thomas 
de Leu : it has some resemblance to that of 
Dumoustier. 

2. Father Lelong (in the Bibliotheqne Historique) 
mentions, about this epoch, a portrait of Montaigne 
by Jaspard Isaac. 

3. The same, by Desrochers. 4to. 

4. The edition of 1635 has a portrait, with no 
signature, which also appeared in the editions of 
1652 and 1657. The armorial bearings by which 
it is accompanied are incorrect. In some copies 
the arms are omitted. 

5. The edition of 1640 has a portrait, but without 
any signature. 

G. There is a portrait, signed N. de Larmessin, 
in the edition of Paris, 1650. 

7. 'Ihe same, also in the edition of Holland, 
1659, with the signature P. Clouwct. 

8. Also in the edition of Paris, 1G69, with the 
signature Matheus. 

9. There is a portrait of Montaigne, in the small 
size, in the work by Freher, published in 1688. 

10. 11, 12. In the edition of the Essays, 1641, 
in that of " L'E-.prit de Montaigne," 1677, and in 
the " Pensdes," 1701, there is respectively a por- 
trait of very small size. That of 1641 is signed 
F. Honeruoyt. 

13. The same, designed by Gencst, engraved by 
Chercau, 4to. 1723 (after that of 1635), in the edi- 
tion of London, 1724. The arms here also are 
incorrect. 

14. The same, engraved by Chercau, 4to. 1725 
(after the portrait announced as original, commu- 
nicated by M. Berroyer). The arms are correct. 
In the edition of Paris, 1725. 

15. 16, 17. There are three reductions of this 
portrait : one, in 8vo., in the edition of Amsterdam, 
1781 ; another, in 12mo., in the edition of Lon- 
don, 1771 ; the third, in 10mo., in the edition of 
the " Pensees," London, 1783. 

18. The same, designed by Jorat, and engraved 
by Francois, in the manner of red chalk, in 4to., 
in the wqjk of Saverien. (See the list of authors.) 

19. The same, J* Bianchon, inv. sculps. A re- 
duction, in 8vo., of the preceding; black, with the 
initials of Francois. 

20. The same, in the line manner, in the work 
of Lavater, vol. 3, La Haye, 1796, folio. 

21. The same, engraved by Piquet, in 3vo., after 
a portrait by Dumoustier, in 1578. This portrait 
is one of the finest of all that have been published. 

22. The same, after the same : no signature. In 
the edition of 1796. 

23. The same y engraved by A. de Saint- Aubin, 
and finished by Romanet, 4to. A fine engraving, 
in the edition in 4to. of the Journey. 

24. The same, engraved by Foyer, jun., 4to. 
(after the preceding.) 



25. The same, signed F. N. ct Martini t, 8vo. 
(after the preceding.) 

26. The same, designed and engraved by Kocl 
Primeau (after the preceding), 8vo., in the editions 
published byBastien. 

27. The same, engraved by Lebcau, 4to. (Esnauts 
et Rapilly.) 

23. The same, Marillicr del., Police sculp. In 
the work entitled Illustrcs Francais. 

29. The same, designed and engraved by F. Bon- 
neville, 8vo. (after that by Saint-Aubiu.) 

30. The same, engraved by P. M. Ali.r, aft^r 
Dumoustier, and coloured by Bcchct, folio, oval 
form, published by Drouhin. 

31. The same, designed by Cocaskis, engraved 
by Alex. Tardh-u, 8vo., in the edition by Lefevre, 
1818. 

32. The same, engraved by Leroux, after Du- 
moustier, 8vo., in the edition by Desoer. 

33. The same, engraved by P. Audoin, 8vo., in 
the edition by Chasseriau. 

34. The same, in the line manner, by Mcysc7is 
(Landon dir.), 8vo. (Biogr, Univ. et galerie hist, 
de Landon.) 

35. The same, designed and engraved by Dupont, 
in an edition by Lefevre, 8vo. 

36. The same, exactly resembling the preceding 
as to the portrait, engraved by Pollct, in another 
edition of Lefevre, 8vo. 

37. The same, designed by Dcvcria, engraved by 
Fauchcry, 8vo. 

38. The same, engraved on steel by Lefevre, 4to., 
published by Blaisot. 

39. The same, Aug, Saint-Aubin, a profile in 
medallion, 8vo., in the edition by Xaigeon. 

40. The same, C. Hulot, a profile in medallion, 
in the edition in 18mo., by Lefevre. 

41. The same, at the head of a Notice sur Mon- 
taujnc, in the " Iconographie instructive." 

42. Ihe same, engraved by Read, from the ori- 
ginal picture in the Depot des Archives du Roy- 
aume, at Paris, published by Templeman. 

There are several other portraits, in different 
sizes, without signatures. 

The full-length portraits of Montaigne are: — ■ 

43. In the engraving by M. Forster, from the 
picture by Gros, representing Charles the Fifth 
visiting the tomb of St. Denis, folio. 

44. In the engraving by Baquoy, after Ducis, 
of Montaigne visiting Tasso, folio. 

45. The same^ Leroux sculp., Deveria del., 8vo. 
1322. 

46. The same, engraved by Lcroy, after Dupont, 
large 8vo., 1835, in the Plutarquc Francais. 

47- A lithographed portrait, Bouillon del., after 
the bust in the Musee des Monumcns francais, 4to. 
in the Galerie Francaise. 

48. The same, 4to., Gauthcret et Weber. 

49. The same, folio, P. Indre. 

50. The same, folio, Maurin (after that of the 
Musee des Monwncns Francais), published by 
Delpech. 

51. The same, reduced from the preceding. 
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Kxxvi'i 



B I li L I O G It A P II I C A L NO T I C E 



REFERENCES TO THE PRINCIPAL OPINIONS 

WHICH HAVE EKUN I'ASsKIl, DIRECTLY Oil INDIUi:i TL V, CI ON .M< i.NT A IG N K AND MIS WRITINGS. 

(Those which ircrc deemed more especial' y worthy of notice h vc been r< prink I in the prest id Edition.) 



1. Sruj'-'dtr FammnrPiani tlayionthi (lib. ii \ 

2. Thunui. hi t ri <ru ,i (lil>. < r/.. add aim. lo!>2. 
Edit. K<»vcri;i!i:i l<i." J i», k-j.dJM, t. ;,. |.-i '. -Ji; 1). 

Idem. 7J; / <.•// m/ i li ). Y.\ , p i r. .V2), 
;». J>r*tjitiu' (Intro i., liv. xMii.. it TI. Pel-.', 
tuaitre des coaiptes). 

4. ,/r.s// /.<>*// > i '*.'. ( • 'l't. 1, n.kcill. cm' l . p, : 

Out 'J, epist. ii. :»', :•<;. N2. (•■•it. l. ad lk-k^ 

epist. l.V Cent. -J, .id Heka^ t 4 St. 21 ). 

, r >. .iAr/, // < /', ', r.' • •/, / • ' c ,'<s p ■ 

do lY'ditinii in in]., Par, , 1\'"», r prj ♦ I i.t tk 
Prtmrn m ir tic M. dc M .,»' .. . / ,< •<* k-1 .' 
T/Antielier, l.V'f); and a : r'n in f • rd,'.' >u of t 
Essays, Paris, 1 <i 1 7 : a in , i i 1 1.' ] ' , ' i 11".; ,- , 
,i> r nin, with new uioj'fic it *■ ; -, in l'-'k), \j. \c. 

<i. Iia'ia \ Pi •■ ■■/••/ -// { "> i* .1 >. 

7. 7'A'sv/r IA;V.\ M. M '. Oil. M. P.yuidw u 
the autk i tieitv of thi* 1 r< r. 

J!. /."..' //// Van it i f. { ki , cpi k -J-:, .T,-,-ni : 
Cajndlano.) 

!). Domtiiici Paula 'ui, ' t> ■, ni (!.l). ii., et ia 
notk). 

1(1. Jn,i(it\un dc Sti'n*-S> ■'•.'«. E^ais it ob- 
servation* Mir le* e-^nis da Mk r mnr do Aluntaigne. I 
Loud ai. Edward A'l V, 1 (12 i. 1 -Jnio. 

11. Pl"</<s d'S 11 nits P r "-'res. qui deplfs nil ' 
siede out flcuri cu Frn e dan** la prok^iou dtS' 
lettres, compost's par Seevolo do Sainle-3Iarthr\ ot I 
inH fii lVanrais i»ar G. Col • tct. Pans. Cu, rbc. 
ldl 1 (liv. ii.! pa^'. 1 17). ' 

!2. (lei Pa in, lcttro do 12 soptr-rliro, lC-i.K 
(Lottivs Co d,ios /V 7'v. l-'i.o.. No. C.) 

];}. f'i . '. Tr- ■ ' d,< 1\ i rit di- I" 1 n mo <t 
,'o s . f u-i« " ■- . ' , ' ,u ,-' a / id, 1 ill, 

ivo. (;\-.i;.. c\-p. in liv. i" : .ci.p.:*.) 

11. /.•/', ,, la l;i!j-; u« .-, j ' ui ■ s. 7 > ,'/; , ' 

l ;;. 
1.".. > . '. r.iMioLiX iuu t'.-.a-'u-j. i' W" 1 " 7, ' 

i ;. / .,* ' ,/. Dc r;,mv.ort:ii:to d • r;..nc. ■ 



/•'// "K l'i.'U. Ho. (liv i., ili v. 2 ; liv. ii. 



) 



17. />,<•; '/ ///<-•. Trailo du vrai ct unci u i 

1 s d . t K n> ; c ;;:). 

1 !). Evuicn cc la maniTre dVuFe^Tior lo latin 
■ uix fiifauts ] ;ir 1 ■ send u^-i o. 7'( /7v, 1 ()'{]!} (p. 72). 

1 J). /-»<.• I'd'itrs. Jvi'flv'xions sur lcs ik'-lauts 
d'iiutrui (fhaj). do la naturo ot du viay, t. ii). 

*20. iU'ranytr. Rt'pon^oaux injures ooritos eontre 
Micliol, soiijjijour t\c jMontai^no, etc. (Extracts \ 
from the Essay?, No. *2.) Paris, 16U7 ct lGO'B, ' 
12 mo. 

The author quotes several opinions upon the 
Essays, and, amount others, that of an illustrious 
prolate, and that of M. L. D. 

21. Journal des Savants, August. 1G77. 

22. Preface to the *■* Esprit des Essais do Mon- ' 
taicrnc. 7 '« /•/.«, Z>o Serca, 1077, 12mo. 

23. Vc Frchcri, wed. north. Thcatri virorum cru- 
ditUnc clarorinn. Noriben/te, 1*JG8, folio (tome ii)., 



primer. 4. pacre M"0) : an article extracted from 
Scevok 1 S iuti'-M irtlio, with a portrait. 

2 1. PI i " Pa l. (Euvros, Pa Ihujo, 177P, 

: . -I.".,.") voi . (Pi i'S, prrnnrre ]>artio, article o, 
Nns. 10 ct II. art. .'» : >*•.«*. 'Ml ct J.';, art. 10- No. 7, 
ar*. 1 1, L'l.tith d : ('*/'// '' • < t dt Mt n'ui[f/it , deux- 
3 aw l i":r, art. 17, No. .*'. 1 ) 

*2">. .1/ - ' - 1 ' - . Iv/lIiltc'Iig do la vorito . . . 
i iv. ii., part iii,, chap, iii., ct hi, Lclaircissomons 

•2;. A" A. E-a'^ do n >ralc. (Tome fi, Pon- 

;- sir divers sujuts do nt rale, ait. 2J : des 

i . >ir-.) 

L7. Aid. A • - '/ (/ N ; '. La LoiJquo, on 
l'Artdo] i • r. (Tr.il-iiii.i partio. chap. 1 .'', No. fi.) 

2... 7., ■■ . l'.Jiliot'i, :ie univeivelle ct histo- 
i i ue, join 1 i 1 . 

•J'J.J i ( ... /• ; , mi ! r tie werd M )ncade, 
!l< i ,u l''L' . K. I. x'oii, l.il (( ' / ). 

;'.(». Li. fa \. (;nio::yn*e). ko portefi'iiillo de 
M. L. D. k. r //•/ r, / ; /^. Lid -,-/, li !N, 12ino. 

111. J// " r. 31 i. r. »"> 1 1 jii pies de litterature. 
r.ale. 1 n.j 1 (t, me ii.. art. 7.'»)- 

1)2. Pom li la/.iafin dWri.t ii'i<\ under the 
name of Vi-iuul 31arvi|Ie. Melanges d'histoire 
«'t do litteraturo. Ju/tuu, 31aury, W>U ( J, 12mo. 
(tome i., pauo 1 :i.'J). 

?u\. La li rtnr re. CaraetTrcs, dixieme edition. 
Paris, \\\W (ia,e ill). 

.'54. Ia a ij. Di'nion-tration do la saintcto de la 
religion eki\'-ti line. 

.■'."j. At it i I. Pi\face to the Pinsi'ts dc Mon- 

' ' . l '• 

',>>'<. J> j. J- \"»rd. Nouvelios de la republi(jue 
<.es l-tli ^. Aviil, 17M. 

;!7. 3I«'*noil-os ]ioir Khistnirc des sciences ct des 
)k.,ux art . 2*1; " ct join, 1 7<'l . 

;.«'!. x /(.mm inn). Traite dc Tamitio. Paris, 
Jiar'oin.K t j :ilo lk»). 

i;:i. .n -/' •, >,n.ni. Edit. ^Jtn^ttMaw, I70fi, 
iu-12. ((kuvres ni< lees, tome iii., page ott. 3Io- 
lan -e euiietix, tome i., pa.:e J7^>.) 

4*1. Mniajiana. Edit, do Puns, 171-3 (tomeiii., 
p:n;o 1U2). 

41. Tt ft in: Elopes des homines illnstres. 
htydc. 1715, 12mo. (Citations do de Thou, re- 
flexions de Fauteur qui rajqiorte quelques juge- 
mens et critiques.) 

42. Hayk. Dictionnnire. Edit, de 1720 (tome i. 
page o.VJ ; tome iv., page 29JJG et 3025). It is very 
remarkable that Bayle has not dedicated a special 
article to iMontaiune. The same omission is to 
be wondered at in the Dictionnaircs of Moreri, 
Chaufopio, and Prosper JUarchand. 

43. JStyraixiana. Edit, de 7>t/W.s\ 1 721 (p. 143). 

44. JIuetiuHu. Edit, de Paris> 1 722 ' (art. o', 
page 14 j. 

4.5. Aiceron. Memoires pour scrvir, etc. etc 
(tome xvi.) 
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46. Beeverwyk, Defense de la medecine contre 
les calomnies de Montaigne, dans Pouvrage inti- 
tule : Eloge de la medecine et de la chirurgie. 
Paris, Rebuffe, 1730, 12mo. (from page 30 to 
page 121). 

47. Catalogue manuscrit de la Bibliotheque du 
roi, redige vers de milieu du sieclc dernier. (After 
mentioning the different editions of the Essays, 
the judieions compiler adds: " Ouvrage suranne, 
estime, goute dans le monde, moins par ce qu'il 
a de bon que par-ce qu'il a de mauvais.) 

48. Mcrcure de France, 1733. Projet de traduc- 
tion en francais moderne des Essais de Montaigne. 

49. Crousaz. llistoire du pyrrhonisme ancien 
et moderne. La Jlaye, P. de Hondt, 1733, folio 
(pages 134, 1510). 

50. Bouhier (the president). La vie de Michel, 
seigneur de Montaigne (first printed in the edition 
of the Essays in 1739 ; then successively in the 
Mercure de France, October, 1740 ; in the Sup- 
plement, in 4to., published the same year at Lon- 
don ; in the Elvges de quelques auluirs feunrris, 
Dijon, Marteret, 1742, 8vo., where it is entitled : 
Memoires 'pour scnir, etc.; m the edition of the 
Essays, 1745 ; and in the subsequent reprints cf 
Coste's edition). 

51. Scaligcrana sccunda. Articles Montaigne 
and Goulart. (See, as to the " Scaligcrana prima 
et seeunda," a curious note in the Repertoire des 
bibliographies speciales de Gabr. Pciguot. Paris, 
Renouard, 1810.) 

52. Montesquieu. Pen sees (sur les mod ernes). 

53. Pesselicr. Preface to the " Esprit de Mon- 
taigne et eloge historique de cet auteur. 5> Paris. 
i2mo. 

54. Marmontcl. GEuvros. Paris, Verdi ere, 1025 
(tome i., pages 45, 49, 150, 559 ; tome iv., pages 
465, 479, 482). 

55. P. Coste. Preface to the edition of the 
Essays, 1724, and avis sur V edition de 1739, re- 
printed, with modifications, in 1745. 

56. Voltaire. Discours a l'Academie. — Lettres 
philosophiques (lettre xii.), preface de l'Ecossaise. 
— Diet, philos., art. Francais. — Epitre sur 1'envie. 
— Lettre au eomte de Tressan du 21 aout 1740. — 
Melanges philosophiques. 

57. J.- J. Rousseau often quotes Montaigne, and 
more frequently avails himself of his ideas without 
naming him: he answers some of his opinions in 
the 4th book of the Entile, and in the Confessions, 
(partie deuxieme, livre x.) 

58. D. J. C. B. (Dom. Jos. Cajot, benedictin), 
Les plagiats de M. J. -J. Rousseau sur l'cduc;ition. 
La Haye, Paris, Durand, 1766", 8vo. et 12mo. (from 
page 119 to 159). 

59. Tressan. Voltaire, in his letter to the Comte 
de Tressan, warmly eulogises the author of the 

ssays, and says on this subject : " Vous ne vous 
etes pas assurement trompe sur Montaigne, je vous 
remercie bien, monsieur, d'avoir pris sa defense." 
. . . . " Je eonserverai cherement l'exemplaire que 
vous m'avez fait Phonneur de m'envoyer;" and 
M. Biot says, in his Discours sur Montaigne,, that 
M.. de Tressan wrote a dissertation on this subject ; 
but there is no such piece in the edition of the 
works of the Comte de Tressan, published by M. 
Campenon. Paris, Neveu et Andre, 1822-23, 
10 vol. 

CO. Savcrien. Ilistoiredes philosophies modernes 
avee leurs portraits graves dans le gout du crayon, 
■1'apres les dessina des plus grands peintres, par 



M, Saverien, publie par Francois, graveur. Paris, 
Brunet, 1760,'4to. 4 vols. 

61. Bibliotheques francaises de Lacroix du 
Maine et de Duverdier, par M. Rigoley de Jnvigny ; 
Paris, 1772, 4to., 7 vol. (See under Michel.) 

62. Dom de Vicnne. Dissertation sur la religion 
de Montaigne. Bordeaux et Paris, 1773, 8vo. — 
Eloge historique de Michel de Montaigne et disser- 
tation sur la religion ; Paris, 1775, in-8. — Histoire 
de la ville de Bordeaux; Bordeaux, 1771, 4to., 
tome i. 

63. Do Querlon. Discours preliminaire du Jour- 
nal du Voyage de Montaigne. 

64. Talbcrt. Eloge de Michel Montaigne qui a 
remporte le prix d'e'oqucnce a l'Academie de Bor- 
deaux en 1774. (Printed in the editions of the 
Essays of 1779, 1780, 1789.) This Eloge is fol- 
lowed by some intere ting notes. 

Go. Dcsluhdis. R; flexions sur les grands hommes 
qui son t morti en plaisantaut ; Amsterdam. 1732, 
12mo. (lie cites Montaigne at pages 3, 23, 1 18, 
et sequent.) " L'idce de cet ouvrage," says M. 
Payen, " qui est d'une grand pauvreto d'exceution, 
a eertaincn cut etc fournie a Fautcur par cette 
phrase de Montaigne qu'il cite dins sa preface : 
Si festois faiseur de livres je fcrois mi rcyixtre 
comments des marts diverscs. Qui apprendroit les 
hommes a mourir, hur ahpruidroit a litre. Le 
I registre existait, mais non commenie, du vivant 
meme de Montaigne, ear Jean Tixier de Ravisi, 
plus connu sous le nom de Ravisius Textor, et qui 
etait mort des 1524, a domic dans son OJJicina 
vel potius nature? historia une longue liste d'un 
grand nombre de noms d'hommes classes en t rente- 
six chapitres dont ehacun eomprend une cause 
particulicre de mort ; ainsi : De iis qui podagra 
mortui ; de iis qui aquis submersi interierunt ; de 
iis qui in latrinis perienmt ; de gaudio et risu mor- 
tnis ; de iis qui in actu venereo mortui ; de iis qui 
siti ac fame perierunt, etc. Voy. a Pouvrage cite, 
edition de Bale, 1552. in-4, do la page / 509 a 596. 
— Plusieurs autrcs ouvrages ont etc composes dans 
le meme sens, latere Maximc a consacre leehap. 
xii. du livre ix. a quclques exemples de morts re- 
marquables (de morlibus non vulgaribus) ; on a 
publie a Paris, en 1772, ehez Moutard, un ouvrage 
en 2 vol. in- 12, intitule : Derniers sentiments des 
plus illustres personnages condamnes a mort, lequel 
est attribue par M. Barbier aux abbes Sabatier et 
de Vertenil, et que Sabatier, dans ses articles in- 
edits, attribue a Fabbe Prej'ort. II a paru en 
1818, a Paris, ehez A. Emery, un ouvrage in-8"., 
sans nom d'auteur {Leon T/iicsse), sous ee titre: 
Les derniers moments des plus grands hommes 
francais condamncs a mort pour delits politiques. — ■ 
Le professeur Desgenettes a fait paraitre en 1833, 
un ouvrage intitule: Etudes sur le genre de mort 
des hommes illustres de Plutarque et des empe- 
reurs remains. — On pent rapprocher les ouvrages 
suivants de ceux qui precedent, car la mort est 
au nombre des accidents dont on y trouve le reeit : 
ainsi Boccace a ecrit un livre, De casibus virorum, 
ac faminarum illnstrium, qui a etc plusieurs fois 
traduit en francais sous les titres de: La Ruyne 
des nobles hommes et femmes, Lyon, 1483 ; le livre 
des cas des nobles hommes et femmes malheureux, 
Paris, 1483 ; des Nobles malheureux, Paris, 1494 ; 
Traites des mesaventures des personages signalcs, 
Paris, 1578, etc. La liste commence a Adam et 
Eve et s'arrete a Jean de France. On attribue a 
Georges Chatelain Pouvrage intitule: le Temple 
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. J eh an Boecaee de la Ruyne cPanlcuns iiol>los mal- rrpuhliquc arc the details of what passed at the 

heureux fait par d'eoryes son imitateur, Paris, ceremony. 

Caliot Dupro, 1.517, imfol., gothique; voy. Fix- 82. I*. La Mnnt<i>pic. Diseours prononcv dans 

trait qu'en doiine JM. Ihichon dans )a notice qu'il la cervmnnie de I;i translation (It 8 eendrcs de 

a plncee a la ti-te do son edition de Coorges ( hate- Michel 31ontnigne, ler vendemhiirc an ix. lior- 

lain du Pantheon Litteraire. — /'. liuJt-l de Gun- t f tun,r. liilll, bvo. (The Haron Pierre de la 3Ion- 

bertit est autcnr d'nn ouvraqe qui a pour litre: tnune, im ud v a i A'*nl<>inic des ■- ei< uccs < I hi lb s- 

Les Tragiques accidents des homines illustrcs de- bttrr s de J> , d> \>ux, was at this time also /'roJ\s6> :ir 

puis le premier sicclc jusqn'a present, I'll!) in-1'2; de belli -tt'tns a I tr, ', ruttrub.) 

la liste commence par Abel e'. linit an chevalier de fi'J. Jui tidr. " On a vu.'' says 3L P. yen, " a 

Cruise, etc." Foecnsion de Fediti* n des Kssais de 1822, (pie crt 

lid. Ladrnrrd (./. /?.). Dietim.r.alre hi t iriquc auh ur sYtait beaucdUp oeeupe dc 31onta'mne ; on 

| et bibliographic portal f fort. M-, t I i <,u< ). trouve dans les Mt'uio'res de F Academic de lUrlin 

(>7. Vfiand- >t i L. M.) it /'. J. Dilunb >e. Xou- une fijble partie de ses travaux phi obliques snr 

i veau dietionnnire hi.-toriquo (article \L mte iym ) . hs /■ w v. Quoiqu'ou lise in tt'te eFun article: 

bo. Feller ( i v . .V.). Dictiunnaire histori a:c 4 * Ks.sai (1'im 3Iontai\'ne modernc, 1 * i] ue s'y trouve 

(Particle Mini' ii>,ut ). run de sa tr, 1 .etion. Sis o! -enations grainmuti- 

<bb Dietionnnire bistort pie et biblio/ruphiquo i.iks et ivit'pns sur 31 -ntnLne on a son occasion 
portatif. par I.. O. P. /\< a';, // :;h,ir\ lb 1.5, '!\o. 

70. Puutmy ( .Marquis de). 31 'Ian- s uv- dVn • 
errande bihjiotht pic. Tom. xv.. v I. P. dc la c d- 
leetion. Tome 12 de la lecture d^s Fvr s i' iliu" is, 
suite de la buitieme partie. A Iki a art'ide I* here 



w iot i:»-. rr. - d us les \oItm s public's a lierlin, 
in ", in 17:'.' 1 ' > b I, « 1. «-ui r« „b nm nt h s tra- 
\au\ d s ;e n V- 17 I, !7''7, 17!''!, 17.' ■'», Pi'.O. 
I »- 1 — t i 'e ava't c' j" • .ti'i-t. i.vi I, Home Acidemia 
tie son Mo:.ta"LU«e mode: ue, daa^ sin di.nars lie 



appro|;riatcd to M ■ . . t : i i ,ri", and concludes with a reeeption.cn 17' 1 -." 



list of expressions in c< ;n;non ibc at the pi\s-nt 



;i. u> 



. ( X. L. M. ). Li >Mech ^litti'ni'rcs 



t : ine which s teiety owes to our lv->:i yi-t, and another de la France. Par. s, \\, 1 1 . !!vo, article Moiita.i in 



li. t of those whLh he hazarded, but which did not 
succeed. 



La- 



<!.">. A'f/^vwi. A mite upon MontuLne, and ihv 
article V\ rrhonisine of Diderot; the two prefaces 
71. Livhiht dc Prt.zil (;.n >uyni •). Diction- < f the edition of 1 !d)-J, and the notes to the same 
ire de portraits hi-toripi s, aucctlot s 1 1 traits ed hon. 

?)'>'. l\ mi>r. Notices tt ob~ rvatums pour pre- 
] arcrct t'aciliter la lecture des 1' - i's de Montaigne. 
/' v'v, Tt-tit et l),ltn ntj. lb H). ",vo.. 'J \ol. 

J.7. r 1 /,,// • (.1/. ./.). Tableau 1. -torque de la 
l't' 'rature fr:i.u'.ii.-i- Jchnp. i"). 

J \. U< mi ' '*. L-ttu-, iTs.ti.il 14 Jul v. 17-' f>. hi 
the ./ vn.u' <j<n<ral d< I- , .u v, >. o. }'M\ ; Id No- 
v. ailar. 17b!> — An'< uilv^ ^. / dt < '.>».— A ■- //./', 
•■• .', 17!'7. (Mai.-on n.itde d* 31«.at :: ne, 
f .t -Ji;); 31; nuscrit tie 3Iortae.ne, ]>.'.. 7: 3I;.u- 
-.;,e i!e 3Iontai" e, ]). ."'"J.) Ancabs ]>e it!-, ies, 
lU'raires tt st ,t ; s:iqin..^ \U> jj r. ut: , divi- ' s en 
can- parties, iVnnu t t. hi- ■ m le un corps cm. plet de 



i' t mar pial b-s des ]mai:res illustres. 7'*. -•/ • 
.;*-. ' , l7' - :b l\\ .., :j vol. (aitiel - ;/ a,'/ , ■, ) 

7-d. S d .!<r «A f.,;,v . Les tmis" s \;,s de 
notre litu'rature. /'..•. \ '. (SicJ'it r, 1,72, llvu,, 
,'i vol. (article Mnnt<u m ,v .) 

7)5. />/v i'. Discours pi'tlimbiaire des auvrc? die 
31 du-n-. 

7.b W' « ,-/« Trfht. V. *ai sur 1 -s homr is L t 
sur les mo ui icnts accords s ;iu:; ii'..- + r < . ,\ iat.> 
pendant la suite dessKclcs. Ptii\s^ 17bi, l-nio., 
panes ;ii;«; and -1 U. 

7.5. Dc 1 1 l)i '-,.>!( riv. Y. ,e analvtiquo it 1 ■"-- 
toritjue de 31ichcl .Montai-uc. sui\i ul- notes, d'./n- 

servations sur la caractire de son . tyle et le l/i:j*c rciherch- s ihr.c.ido 
de notre laneue, ( t d un dialoeue i itre 3IontaiL;ne, anci-a ne it mod a 
Hayle ct J. -J. lions eau. Attistt i\aitn et Puris } dation ju.^pabn J'ivJ, — ;; 



j ( air . ( r 
de cette \ i'le. 



a Phisto 
uis sa fon- 



.17 / f .7H, l.'Mi.'i, 
I'ue pril'uv imntous that the tlftli | ai t contain- 
n Ann //. 'it (.r M /du v^'.and di.scro.es a circum- 



I7;:i, i!vo. 

7b. J'tinrr. Les illustres Francais, on Tableaux 
historiques iks L'rauds hommes lie la France. Paris, I f'uinv n!;ti\e to the sepulchre of the i>rnmci 
17!>". lbP). ,,c.s' ■; f.il * ,j /.,s /rat/ruts. 

77. Piuirot. Article Pyrrhonisme de PKaeyclo- }J!b /'u/'wt. 3I/moires ]>our Fcrvir a Phistoire 

ped.e; Plnloso]diie ancienne it moderuc, 17 l J'A, de notre literature. — 1'uri.s, C olas, IbU.b (art. Mo/t- 
tom. iii., pa^. 41)1. — Pcnst'es philo o]>| itpies. taUjnc). 

7d. La Ilarpc. (Jours de litter.iturc, edition \y !;U. Jl urdic-fdd (3Iarie-IIcnrictte Payan de 

DeterviUe, ltilH, {Jvo. (Introduction an di>eour.s PKtam; de). Lloge lie Montaigne. — J'uri*, Pou- 
sur l'ctat des lettres en Ivaropc, etc., torn, v., p. .",'!. [ yins, an viii. 

— Apiuaidice, on Xouvcaux eclairci.^emeuts .ur | 'J\. Lan rrivr (Xepnmucene). succc-sor to Xai- 
j l*histin*re ancienne, torn, iii., pae:. . ",'d! ; lie partie, neon in the Ar, dnn'u fra/raiti: Di.-cours de 
j liv^3, chap, i., sur Plutarque, torn, iv., pair. ,;f)4.) . reception jirononce' le 5 sept, lb K) fpaues 14, 1.5). 

7l». Marc'vhul (Sylv.). Dictiounaire des Athees 92. / ilUnain. EIoltc de 3Ioataiune. Diseours 

(This author reckons 31ontai-ne among the class | qui a remporte le prix d'eloquence, dec* rne p::r la 
of men who figure in his work.) elasse de la lanejue et de la litterature fraucaisi s de 

ilO. .Void/cur. Anne'e ItUM, Xo. 7 (7 vende'- Plnstitut; J'uri:,; Ftn.dn Did.t, 1JJPJ. 4to. et 8vo., 
maire, an. ix). Arret of the prefect of the de- 4b" p. (Printed in the edition of the Kssuyx by 
partement de la (Uirontle ( Tlubaudvtui) permitting Froment.) 

.iie removal of the body of 31ontaigne from the O.'J. Jay. Tableau litteraire de la France ]>cn- 

chureh of the ci-dtvant Fciuthuds to the suite des daut le 1 8e siecle ; /\/Ws, 1"10, bvo. (pages *5, 81, 

: Monuments, and requiring this ceremonial to he . IP}, 03). — Floge de 3Iontaigne. Diseours qui a 

observed. . obtenu Pacccssi% etc. ; Purls, hvlavnuy, KJPJ, Hvo. 

bl. Monitvur. Anne'e loOO, No. 0. Under the i Printed also in the editions of the Essays by 
head Fetes ue l\uuuvcrsaire de la fundation de la j Desocr. 
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94. J. Droz. Eloge tie Montaigne. Paris, 
F. Didot, 1812. To which the Classe de la langue 
et de la litterature francaiscs dc VInstitut awarded 
a medal, since inserted by M. Droz in his Essai 
sur V Art d'etre heureux, where he has added some 
fresh notes, and modified the old ones. 

05. Du Roure (le marquis, anonyme). Eloge 
de Montaigne. Discours qui a obtenu une mention 
honorable, etc. Paris, Fain, 131*2, 8vo. 

96. J. Dutens. Eloge de Montaigne. Discours 
qui a obtenu une mention honorable, etc. *, Paris, 
F. Uidot et Favrc, 1818, 8vo. 

97. Biot (de l'lnstitut, anonyme). Montaigne. 
Discours qui a obtenu une mention, etc. *, Paris, 
Michaud, 1812, 8vo. 

98. J. F. Leclerc. Eloge de messire Michel, 
seigneur de Montaigne, etc. ; Paris, Auguste De- 
lalain, 1812, 8vo. Reprinted in the edition of 
the Essays of this author, 1826. 

99. Victorin Fabre. Eloge de Michel de Mon- 
taigne; Paris, Maradan, 1812, 8vo. 

100. Vincens (Emi'e). Eloge de Michel de 
Montaigne qui n'a pas eoneourti pour le prix de 
lllnstitut. ; Paris, Fantiu, 1812, 8vo. 

101. F. Guizot. Annates de l'education. Paris, 
Lnwrmant, tome iii., 1 812, 8vo. (page Go, 129, 193, 
257). 

102. Mazure ( F. A, J.). Eloge de Montaigne ; 
Anje.rs, Maine, 1814, 8vo., 51 pages. 

103. Francois de Neufehateau. Essai sur les 
meilleura ouvrages 1'erits en prose dans la langue 
franeaise. Paris, IS] G, 8vo. 

104. Flat Johanuaau. Preface to the edition of 
Lefcvre. 1818, and the notes to this edition. 

105. Lnbouderie (M. l'abbe, anonyme). Le 
Christiauisme de Montaigne, on Peusees de ce 
grand homme sur la religion ; Paris, Demoncille, 
1819. 8vo. 

106. Amaury-Duval. Prefaee to the Collection 
des Moralistes fnmcais *, Life of Montaigne et no- 
tice sur les principals editions des Essais, in the 
edition of Chasseriau ; 1820. 

107. Gence (J.B.M.). Article Montaigne, in 
the Biographic universelle. 

108. Iconographie instructive, 8vo., article Mon- 
taigne. 

109. Charles Nodier. Questions de litterature 
legale, du plagiat, de la supposition d'auteurs, des 
snpercheries qui out rapport aux livres. deuxieiue 
edition; Paris, Roret, 1828, 8vo. Where the 



author points out a variety of passages and opinions 
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" On trouve," saysM. Pay en, *' dans la Gironde, 
Revue de Bordeaux, fevrier 1834, 9e livraison, un 
article intitule Installation de Michel Montaigne > 
maire de Bordeaux, et Tediteur fait preceder ce 
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quelques annees que des macons en travaillant a. 
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MICHAEL, SEIGNEUR DE MONTAIGNE. 



THE AUTHOR TO THE READER. 



This, reader, is a book without guile. It tells thee, 
at the very outset, that I had no other end in put- 
ting it together but what was domestic and private. 
I had no regard therein either to thy service or my 
glory ; my powers are equal to no such design. It 
was intended for the particular use of my relations 
and friends, in order that, when they have lost me, 
which they must soon do, they may here find some 
traces of my quality and humour, and may thereby 
nourish a more entire and lively recollection of me. 
Had I proposed to court the favour of the world, 
I had set myself out in borrowed beauties •, but 
'twas my wish to be seen in my simple, natural, and 



ordinary garb, without study or artifice, for 'twas 
myself I had to paint. My defects will appear to 
the life, in all their native form, as far as consists 
with respect to the public. Had I been born among 
those nations who, 'tis said, still live in the pleasant 
liberty of the law of nature, I assure thee I should 
readily have depicted myself at full length and 
quite naked. Thus, reader, thou perceivest I am 
myself the subject of my book ; 'tis not worth 
thy while to take up thy time longer with such 
a frivolous matter ; so fare thee well. 

From Montaigne; this 12th of June, 1580. 



THE FIRST BOOK. 



CHAPTER I. 

THAT MEN BY VARIOUS WAYS ARRIVE AT 
THE SAME END. 

The most usual way of appeasing the indigna- 
tion of such as we have any way offended, 
when we see them in possession of the power 
of revenge, and find that we absolutely lie at 
their mercy, is, by submission, 
Different (than which, nothing more flat- 

?XX'^> ters the S 1 ^^ an adversary,) 
of ihe offended, to move them to commisera- 
tion and pity : and yet bravery, 
firmness, and resolution, however quite con- 
trary means, have sometimes served to produce 
the same effect. Edward, Prince of Wales, 1 the 
same who so long governed our province of 
Guienne, a person whose condition and fortunes 
have in them a great deal of the most notable 
parts of grandeur, having, through some mis- 
demeanours of theirs, been highly incensed by 
the Limosins, in the heat of that resentment, 
taking their city by assault, was not, either by 
the outcries of the people, or the prayers and 
tears of the women and children, abandoned to 
slaughter, and prostrate at his feet for mercy, 



i The Black Prince, son of Edward the Third. 

a Froissart, vol. i., book iv., part ii., ch. cccxx. The 



to be stayed from prosecuting his revenge ; till, 
penetiating farther into the body of the town, 
he took notice of three French gentlemen, who, 
with incredible bravery, alone sustained the 
whole power of his victorious army. 2 Then it 
was that consideration and respect for such 
remarkable valour first stopped the torrent of 
his fury ; and his clemency, beginning in 
the preservation of these three cavaliers, was 
afterwards extended to all the remaining 
inhabitants of the city. 

Scanderberg, Prince of Epirus, in great 
wrath, pursuing one of his soldiers with a 
resolute purpose to kill him, and the soldier 
having in vain tried, by all the ways of 
humility and supplication, to appease him, 
seeing him, notwithstanding, obstinately bent 
to his ruin, resolved, as his last resource, to 
face about and await him, sword in hand ; 
which behaviour of his gave a sudden check 
to his captain's fury, who, seeing him assume 
so noble a resolution, received him to favour. 
An example, however, that might suffer another 
interpretation with such as have not read of 
the prodigious strength and valour of that 
Prince. 



names of the three gentlemen were John dt Villeinur, Hugh 
de la Roche, and Roger de Beaufort. 
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The Emperor Conrad III. having besieged 
Guelph, Duke of Bavaria, 1 would not be pre- 
vailed upon, what mean and unmanly satisfac- 
tions soever wen; tendered to him, to condescend 
to milder conditions than that the gentlewomen 
only, who wen; in the town, might go out 
without violation of their honour, on foot, 
ami with so much only as they could carry 
about them. Which was no sooner known 

but that, with magnanimity of 
Conjugal love, heart, they presently resolved to 

carry out, upon their shoulders, 
their husbands and children, ami the Duke 
himself: a sight at which the Emperor was 
so pleased that, ravished with the generosity 
of the action, he wept for joy, and imme- 
diately extinguishing in his heart the mortal 
and implacable hatred lie had conceived against 
this Duke, he from that time forward treated 
him and his with all humanity and atfeetion. 

The one, or the other, of these two ways 
would, with great facility, work upon my 
nature; for I have a marvellous propensity to 
mercy and mildness; nay, to such a degree, 
that I fancy, of the two, I should sooner sur- 
render my anger to compassion than to esteem : 

and yet pity is reputed a vice 
Pity .<.p„ir,] a amongst the'Stoies, who will that 
the' stniL-ksf we succour the afflicted, but not 

that we should be so aifeeted with 
their sufferings a^ to suffer or sympathize with 
them. Xow, I conceived these examples suited 
to the question in hand, and the rather because 
therein we observe these great souls a-aulted 
and tried by these two several ways to resist 
the one without relent iiiL f , and to* be shaken 
ami subjected by the other. It is true that to 
suffer a man's heart to be totally subdued by 
compassion may be imputed to facility, effemi- 
nacy, and over-tenderness ; whence it comes to 
pass that the weakest natures, as those of 
women, children, and the common sort of 
people, are the most subject to it : but after 
having resisted, and disdained the power of 
sighs and tears, to surrender a man's animosity 
to the sole reverence of the saered image of 
virtue— this can be no other than the effect of 
a strong and inflexible soul, enamoured of, and 
doing honour to, a masculine and obstinate 
valour. Nevertheless, astonishment and admi- 
ration may, in less generous minds, beget a 
like effect.' Witness the people of Thebes, who, 
having put two of their generals upon trial for 
their lives, for having continued in arms beyond 
the prescribed term of their commission, would 
hardly pardon Pelopidas, who, bowing under 
the weight of so dangerous an accusation, made 
no manner of defence for himself, nor produced 
other arguments than prayers and supplications 
to secure his head ; whereas, on the contrary, 



1 Anno 1 1 10, in V\\in«berq;, a town of Upper Ravaria. 

2 Plutarch: Huic far a man may praise himself, c. 5. 

3 I)io(loni> Sicnlu% xiv. *2<J. 

4 Pln(;irrli ch11> liim Sllitnon in his Instructions for those 



Epaininondns being brought to the bar, and 
falling to magnify the exploits he had performed 
in their service, and, after a haughty and arro- 
gant manner, reproaching them with ingrati- 
tude and injustice, they had not the heart to 
proceed any further in his trial, but broke up 
the court, and departed, the whole assembly 
highly commending the courage and confidence 
of this great man. 2 

Dionysitis the Elder, after having, by a tedi- 

I ous siege, and through exceeding 
great difficulties, taken the city of j^/™^,,** 
Khegium, and in it the governor nukr." 
Pity ton, a great and good man, 
who had made so obstinate a defence, he was 

' resolved to make him a tragical example of his 
revenge; in order w hereunto, and the more 

! sensibly to afflict him, he fir>t told him that he 
had the day before caused his son and all his 
kindred to be drowned : to which Phyton 
returned no other answer but thn, that they 
wore then, by one dny. happier than he. After 
which, causinir him to be stripped, and deliver- 
ing him into the hands of the tormentors, he 
was by them, dragged through the streets of 
the town, and most ignominiou^y and cruelly 
whipped, and, moreover, vilified with bitter 
and contumelious language. Vet still, in the 
furv of all this persecution, he maintained his 
courage entire all the way, with a strong voice 
and undaunted countenance, proclaiming the 
honourable and glorious cattle of his dentil ; 
namely, for that he would not deliver up his 
country into the hands of a merciless tyrant ; 
at the same time denouncing against him a 
speedy chastisement from the offended gods. 
At which the tyrant, rolling his eyes about, 
and reading in his soldiers' looks that, instead 
of being incensed at the haughty language of 
this conquered enemy, to the contempt of him, 
their captain, and his triumph, they not only 
seemed struck with admiration of so ran; a 
virtue, but, moreover, inclined to mutiny, and 
wore even readv to rescue the prisoner out of 
the hangman's bauds, he ordered the execution 
to cease, and, afterwards, privately caused hiin 
to be thrown into the sea. 3 

Man, in sooth, is a marvellous, vain, fickle, 
and unstable subject, and on . , 

i ... \ i *. r Man a variable 

whom it is very hard to form an i mi1 |. 
any certain or uniform judgment. 
For Pompey could pardon the whole city of 
the IMamertines, though furiously incensed 
against it, upon the single account of the 
virtue and magnanimity of one citizen, Zcno, 
who took the fault of the public wholly upon 
himself; neither intrcatcd other favour but 
alone to undergo the punishment for all. 4 And 
yet Sylla's host having, in the city of Perusia, 
manifested the same virtue, obtained nothing 



who manage state ojf'nirs, c. 17; Slhtnnins, in the Apo- 
thrgms; and Slhtnis, in ihe Life of Pompey; uliere, hove- 
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lie city of the Hiinerians, 
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Obstinate si- 
lence of Betis 



by it, either for himself or his fellow-citizens. 1 
And, directly contrary to my first examples, 
the bravest of all men, and who was reputed so 
gracious and kind to all those he overcame, 
Alexander the Great, having, after many great 
difficulties, forced the city of Gaza, and, on 
entering, found Betis, who commanded there, 
and of whose valour, in the time of this siege, 
lie had most noble and manifest proofs, alone, 
forsaken by all his soldiers, his armour hacked 
and hewed to pieces, and his body covered all 
over with blood and wounds, and yet still 
fighting in the crowd of a great number of 
Macedonians, who were laying on him on all 
sides, he said to him (nettled at so dear-bought 
a victory, and at two fresh wounds he had 
newly received in his own person), "Thou 
shalt not die, Betis, so honourably as thou dost 
intend, but shalt assuredly suffer all the tor- 
ments that can be inflicted on a miserable 
captive." To which menaces the other return- 
ing no other answer but only a fierce and 
disdainful look ; " What," says the conqueror 
(observing his obstinate silence), 
" Is he too stiff to bend a knee i 
Is he too proud to utter one sup- 
pliant word ? I will assuredly conquer this 
silence ; and, if I cannot force a word from 
his mouth, I will, at least, extract a groan 
from his heart." And, thereupon, converting 
his anger into fury, presently commanded his 
heels to be bored through, and caused him to 
be dragged, alive, mangled, and dismembered, 
at a cart's tail. 2 AVas it that the height of 
courage was so natural and familiar to this 
conqueror that, no longer holding it in admira- 
tion, he had come not even to respect it? Or 
was it that he conceived valour to be a virtue 
so peculiar to himself that his pride could not, 
without envy, endure it in another ? Or was it 
that the natural impetuosity of his fury brooked 
not opposition ? Certainly had it been capable 
of any manner of moderation, it is to be 
believed, that in the sack and desolation of 
Thebes, to see so many valiant men, lost and 
totally destitute of any farther defence, cruelly 
massacred before his eyes, would have appeased 
it. For there were above six thousand put to 
the sword, of whom not one was seen to fly, 
or heard to cry out for quarter ; but, on the 
contrary, every one running here and there to 
seek out and to provoke the victorious enemy 
to help them to an honourable end. There 
was not one who did not, to his last gasp, 
endeavour to revenge himself; and, with all 
the fury of a brave despair, to sweeten his 
own death in the death of an enemy. Yet 
did their valour create no pity, and the length 
of one dav was not enough to satiate the con- 



t Plutarch, Instructions for those who manage state 
affairs, c. 17, tells this story of Prtenesle, a city of Latimn ; 
and not of Perusia, which is in Tuscany. 

2 Qnintus Curlios, iv. 6. 3 Diod. Sic. xvii. 4. 

4 De la Tristesse, by which Montaigne would seem to 
convey a sullen habit of sorrow. 

5 Tristezza. 



queror's revenge ; but the slaughter continued 
to the last drop of blood that was capable of 
being shed, and stopped not till it met with 
none but naked and impotent persons, old men, 
women, and children, of whom thirty thousand 
were carried awav slaves. 3 



C II APT EH II. 



OF son ROW 



No man living is more free from this passion 
than I, who neither like it in 
myself, nor admire it in others ; A contemptible 
and yet, generally, the world is passion, 
pleased to honour it with a 
particular esteem ; endeavouring to make us 
believe that wisdom, virtue, and conscience 
shroud themselves under this grave and af- 
fected appearance. Foolish and sordid guise! 
The Italians, however, more fitly appl} r the 
term* to indicate a clandestine nature, a dan- 
gerous and bad nature. And with good reason, 
it being a quality always hurtful, always idle 
and vain, and so cowardly, mean, and base 
that 'tis by the Stoics expressly and particularly 
forbidden their sages. 

But the story, nevertheless, says, that 
Psammenitus, King of Egypt, being defeated 
and taken prisoner by Camhyscs, King of 
Persia, seeing his own daughter pass by him 
habited as a menial, with a bucket to draw 
water, though his friends about hint were so 
concerned as to break out into tears and lamen- 
tations at the miserable sight, yet he himself 
re.nained unmoved, without uttering a word, 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground. And 
seeing, moreover, his son, immediately after, 
led to execution, still maintained the same 
gravity and indifference of countenance ; till 
spying, at last, one of his domesties 6 dragged 
away amongst the captives, he could then hold 
no longer, but fell to tearing his hair and beat- 
ing his breast, with all the other extravagances 
of a wild and desperate sorrow. 7 A story that 
may very fitly be coupled with another of the 
same kind, of a late prince of our own nation, 
who, being at Trent, and having news there 
brought him of the death of his elder brother, 
a brother on whom depended the whole support 
and honour of his house ; and, soon after, of 
that of a younger brother, the second hope of 
his family ; and, having withstood these two 
assaults with an exemplary resolution, one of 
his servants happening, a few days after, to 
die, he suffered his constancy to be overcome 
bj r this last accident ; and, parting with his 

6 Herodotus iii. 14. The word domestic does not here 
mean a servant, but an intimate friend, a domestic friend, 
in which sense the term was still used even in the reign of 
Louis XIV. Herodotus, indeed, mentions that (he old man 
referred to had always had a place at the kind's table. 

7 Valerius Maximn?, viii. ii., ext. 6.; Cicero Orator, c, 22; 
j Pliny, xxxv. 10.; Qnintilian, ii. 13. 
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courage, so abandoned himself to sorrow rind 
mourning, that some, thence, were forward to 
conclude tliat lie was only touched to the 
quick by this last stroke of fortune ; but, in 
truth, it was that, being before brim-full of 
grief, the least addition overflowed the bounds 
of all patience. Which might also be said of 
the former exaaiple, did not the story proceed 
to tell us tlait Cambyses asking Psauimenifus 
why, not being moved at the calamity of hi* 
son and daughter, he sbould wilh so great 
impatience bear the misfortune of his friend .' 
" It is," answered he, "because 
Extreme wr- this hist affliction was only to 
row h iinuiier be manifested by tears, the two 
ab,, ' # fir>t exceeding all manner of 

expression." 
And, pcnulventure, something like this might 
be working in the f.inc\ of the painter of 
old, who, having, in the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
to represent the sorrow of tin 1 bystander*, pro- 
portionably to the several decree*; of interest 
each had in the (hath of this inn* innocent 
virgin ; and having, in the other figures, ex- 
hausted the utmost power of his art, when he 
came to that of her father, be drew him with 
a veil over his face, meaning thereby that no 
kind of countenance was capable of expiring 
such a degree of sorrow. Which is also the 
reason why the poet* feign tin 1 miserable 
mother, Xiobe, having first lo>t seven sons, and 
then successively as many daughters, over- 
whelmed with misery, to be at last transformed 
into a rock, 

Dirigiiis^e inali«,i 
" Hardened viilh wots — a status of der pair." 

thereby to express that melancholy, dumb, and 
deaf stupidity, which benumbs all our facul- 
ties when oppressed with misfortunes greater 
than we an? able to bear; and, indeed, the 
violence and impression of an excessive grief 
must, of necessity, astonish the soul, and wholly 
deprive her of her ordinary functions : as it 
happens to every one of us who, upon any sud- 
den alarm of very ill news, find ourselves sur- 
prised, stuplded, and in a manner deprived of 
all power of motion, till the soul, beginning to 
vent itself in sighs and tears, seems a little to 
free and disengage itself from the oppression, 
and to obtain some room to work itself out at 
greater liberty. 

El via vix landem voci laxata dolore est. 2 

'* Till sorrow breaks 
A parage, 4 ml at once lit- weeps and speaks," 

In the war that King Ferdinand made upon 
the widow of King. John of Hun- 
(„-eat Knef de ~ gary, in a battle near Buda, a man 



commended and lamented when left dead upon 
the spot ; but by none so much as by Kaiscinc, 
a German lord, who was infinitely enamoured 
of so ran 1 a valour. The body being brought 
olf, the Count, with the common curiosity, came 
to view it ; and the armour was no sooner 
taken off, but he immediately knew him to be 
his own son. A thing that added a second 
blow to the compassion of all the beholders; 
he only, without uttering a word or turning 
away his eyes, stood fixedly contemplating the 
body of his son, till the vehemence of sorrow, 
having overcome his vital spirits, made him 
sink down, stone dead, to the ground. 

Chi pun (lit <oin' egli ante, e in picv iol fiioeo M 
" Ik- Ion,-., |,ul lij.lly ulm hi* love ran t. II." 

say the inmoratosa when they would repre- 
sent an insupportable passion. 

3Il*««|o qiK.,1 ie-5 

Mripii MiiMi> iiiiln : nam, miiiuI tt>, 
Lt ibi.i, ad>p< xi, nihil t-i Mipci 11.! 

Q Mod h.ipiai aim-11* : 
Linyiia -ed loi pel ; <eniii« nib ;-itii> 
I'l.iiniii.i 'Inn. in. tl ; mi nilu Minpif 
Tiiininiii aims; gemma U guuli.i 
Luinina node. 1 

" Thou, I,e*bia, mbb'rl in\ Mini of r«-«t, 

And iai-M-< (Iiom t nils in my liit.nl ; 

I'll while I 1;, i/i(l, 111 naii-pmln lout, 
M\ biralh s\u< uom , ill) voire was lo-l. 
My h.iMim ulowrd, iIil- Mibtli- llaim- 
H111 quick Ihroii^h all m\ vji.d irame ; 
U'i'i ni\ dun e\ rs a daikut -- liun», 
N\ cars with hollow minimis ning." 

So that it is not in the blight and 'jnate.-t fury 
of the tit that we are in a condition to pour out 
our complaints and our persuasions, the soul 
being, at that time, ovcrburthened, and labour- 
ing with profound thoughts, and the body 
dejected and languishing with desire. Ami 
thence it is that proceed those accidental impo- 
tences that sometimes so unseasonably surprise 
the willing lover, and that frigidity which, by 
the force of an immoderate ardour, seizes him 
even in the very lap of fruition. AH passions 
that suffer themselves to be relished and 
digested are but moderate, 

Cnr.r leves loqutinlur, ingeine" Mupetit. r> 
" Inuhl Uriel's are plaintive, but (lie great are dumb." 

The surprise of unexpected joys often pro- 
duces the same effect. 

t'l me conspexit veuientem, et Tro'i'a eircum 
Anna aniens vidit, inagnis evterrita monstiis, 
Dirigiiil v i s vi in medio; calor ossa relhjuil; 
Labitur, et longo vix tandem tempore fatnr/' 

" Hut when, at nearer distance, she beheld 
My Trojan armour and my Trojan shield, 
A«loni>hed at I lie sight, the vital heat 
Forsakes her limbs, lu-r veins no longer beat : 
She faint?, she fall*, and, scarce recovering slrenglh, 
Thus, with a faltering tongue, she speaks at length." 



and sometimes 
causes death. 



Besides the examples of the Roman lady 
who died for joy to see her son safe oiher etiecis 
. returned from the defeat of Cannae; 7 or e 1 '"*- 
gularly gallant behaviour in an j of Sophocles, and Dionysius the tyrant, who 

died of joy ; 8 and of Talva, who died in Cor- 



prives us of the 

use of speech, at arms was particularly taken 
notice of by every one, for his sin- 



encounter ; and, though unknown, was highly 

1 Ovid Met, vi. 304. The lext has diriguitque tnalir,. 
a Virgil, TEneid, ii. 151. 3 Petrarch, Son. 137. 



4 Catullus, Ii. 5. 
6 yEneid, iii. 3(IG. 



•"■ Seneca, Hipp. ii. 3, d07. 
7 Pliny vh. 54, b Id. ib. 53. 
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sica, on reading the news of the honours the 
Roman senate had decreed him, 1 we have, 
moreover, one in our own time, of Pope Leo the 
Tenth, who, upon news of the taking of Milan, 
a tiling he had so ardently desired, was wrapt 
with so sudden an excess of joy that he imme- 
diately fell into a fever and died. 2 And, for a 
more notable testimony of the imbecility of 
human nature, it is recorded, by the ancients, 3 
that Diodorus the Dialectician, died on the 
spot, out of an extreme passion of shame, for 
not having been able, in his own school, and in 
the presence of a great auditory, to disengage 
himself from a nice argument that was pro- 
pounded to him. I, for my part, am very 
little subject to these violent passions; I am 
naturally of a stubborn apprehension, which, 
by reason, I every day harden and fortify more 
and more. 



CHAPTER III. 

THAT OUR AFFECTIONS CARRY THEMSELVES 
BEYOND US. 

Such as accuse mankind of always gaping 
after future things, and advise us 

n.rits'aner t0 ™' d \ e tlie 11HJSt ° f t,1G ^ )d 

futurity. which is present, and to set up 

our rest upon that, as having no 
hold upon that which is to come, even less 
than that we have upon what is past, have 
hit upon the most universal of human errors, 
if that may be called an error to which nature 
itself has disposed us, who, in order to the sub- 
sistence and continuation of her own work, has, 
amongst several others, prepossessed us with 
this deceiving imagination, as being more jealous 
of our action than afraid of our knowledge. 

We are never present with, but always 
beyond, ourselves. Fear, desire, and hope, are 
still pushing us on towards the future, depriving 
us, in the mean time, of the sense and consideru- 
tion of that which is, to amuse tis with the 
thought of what shall be, even when we shall 
be no more. Calamitosus est animus futuri 
auxins. 4 " 'Tis a great calamity to have a mind 
anxious about things to come." AVe find this 
great precept often repeated in Plato, " Do 
thine own work, and know thyself." Of 
which two parts, both the one and the other, 
generally comprehends our whole duty, and, 
in like manner, do each of them involve 
the other. He who will do his own work 
aright will find that his first lesson is to 
know himself, and what is proper for him ; and 
he who rightly understands himself will never 
mistake another man's work for his own, but 
will love and improve himself above all other 



' Valerius Maximus, ix. 12. The name is not Talva, but 
Jh.ilna. 



2 Cnicci irdini, xiv. 

4 Seneca, Epist. 98. 
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3 Pliny, nt supra, 
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things, will refuse superfluous employments, 
and reject al-1 unprofitable thoughts and propo- 
sitions. As folly on the one side, though it 
should enjoy all it can desire, would, notwith- 
standing, never be content ; so, on the other, 
wisdom ever acquiesces with the present, and 
is never dissatisfied with its immediate condi- 
tion ; and that is the reason why Epicurus 
dispenses his sages from all forecast and care of 
the future. 

Amongst those laws that relate to the dead, 
I look upon that to be a very sound one, by 
which the actions of princes are to be examined 
and sifted after their decease. 5 While living, 
tliey are equal with, at least, if 
not above, the laws, and, therefore, 
what justice could not inflict upon 
their persons it is but reason 
should be executed upon their 
reputations and the estates of their successors ; 
things that we often value above life itself. 
It is a custom of singular advantage to those 
countries where it is in use, and much to be 
desired bj T all good princes who have reason in 
take it ill, that the memories of the tyrannical 
and wicked should be treated with "the same 
respect as theirs. AVe owe, it is true, subjec- 
tion and obedience to all our kings, whether 
good or bad, alike, for that has respect unto 
their office ; but, as to affection and esteem, 
these are only due to their virtue. Let it be 
granted that, for the sake of political order, we 
are, with patience, to endure unworthy prinees, 
to conceal their vices, and to assist them in 
their indifferent actions, whilst their authority 
stands in need of our support; yet, the relation 
of prince and subject being once at an end, there 
is no reason we should deny the expression of 
our resentment to our own liberty, and to com- 
mon justice ; or, more especially, deprive good 
subjects of the glory of having submissively 
and faithfully served a prince whose imperfec- 
tions were, to them, so well known ; this were 
to rob posterity of a most useful example ; and 
those who, out of respect to some private obli- 
gation, iniquitously vindicate the memory of a 
faulty prince, do a private right at the expense 
of public justice. Livy very truly says : " That 
the language of men bred up in courts is 
always full of vain ostentation and false testi- 
mony," 6 every one indifferently magnifying his 
own master, and stretching his commendation 
to the utmost extent of virtue and sovereign 
grandeur. And it is not impossible but some 
may condemn the magnanimity of those two 
soldiers, who so roundly answered Nero to his 
face ; the one being asked, by him, Why lie 
bore him ill-will ? "I loved thee," answered 
he, " whilst thou wert worthy of it; but since 
thou art become a parricide, an incendiary, a 
player, and a coachman, I hate thee as thou 



nous ji'nrriveroiia poini, voi!a la veritable source de tonics 
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dost deserve." And the other, Why lie 
should attempt to kill him I '* Because," said 
lie, " I could think of no other remedy against 
thy perpetual mischiefs," 1 But the public and 
universal testimonies that were given against 
him, after his death (and will be to all pos- 
terity, both against him and against all other 
wicked princes like him), of his tyrannies and 
abominable conduct, who, of a sound judgment, 
can reprove them .' 

I am scandalized, I confer, that in so sacred 
a government as that of tlie La- 

( «-it-mon\ of , . , 1111 

Hit' I, irt*r:»tii»- cedcmonians, there should have 
in. in- ai iii.- in- been mixed that hypocritical eere- 

n-nm-ni ..I U.iir n|(my , [t t , |( , d|1 . |tl ; of t , „.;,. ]. ^ . 

where all their confederates and 
neighbours, and all sorts and degrees of men 
and women, as well as their slaves ** 1 1 1 and 
slashed their foreheads in token of >orrow, 
repeating in their cries and lamentations that 
that king (let him have been as wicked as the 
devil,) was the be.-t that e\er they had; thus 
attributing to his quality the praises that only 
belong to merit, and that of right are due* l<> 
desert, though lodged in the lowest and most 
inferior subject." 

Aristotle (who will still liavc a hand in every 

thing, ) makes a ipiery upon the 

, N " " !;ni ,! s , saving of Solon, '■ That none can 

l».i|>l'\ oil Ik !-,•., , , .... 

( u, l( i," lie said to be happy until he is 

dead ;"' whether, then, any one 
who has lived and died according to hi- heart's 
desire, if he have left an ill repute behind him, 
and that his posterity be miserable, can be said 
to be happy .'■' Whilst we ha\e life and mo- 
lion, we convey ourselves, by fancy and antici- 
pation, whither and to what we please; but 
once out of being, we have uo more any manner 
i)( communication with what is in being; and 
Solon, therefore, had better ha\e said, "That 
man is never happy at all, s-iucL he is never so 
till after he is no more." 

i)> i*<jnam 
Vix irulirilu,. v \ \\:\ -c u,,\\i, tl t-jirH : 
S.-i! l.u-il »■> i- mii i) iidiluii Mijit-r iii.mpi* i|>-»-. 
Net- nniovt i 5ili> a i»iojctlo empou- m-i-, tl 
Vunlu-.il.-* 

" NiMl>iui; mm can lin-* hi- basiL'-UIf <-n, 
lint •umi'iliiii" hi linn In- iiiiim liavi- hi-lnu ; 
Nor IV.. in Ins (iiii-ii-t-, ili.n .|,.Ui ni,,-n.nt Ik-, 
HummIi can cL-,ir, or l.ir iiu-n-h tan llj." 

Bertram! dn filesquin dying before the 
castle of Uandon,' near unto 
IT t?VZgU Pl, >'< »J Anvergne, the besieged 
iiiive. were afterwards, upon surrender, 

enjoined to lay down the kevs of 
the place upon the corpse of the dead general. 
Bartholomew d' A I viano, the Venetian general, 
dying in. the service of the Republic, in their 
wars in Brescia, and his corpse being to be 
carried to Venice, through the territory of 

TVilns, Annal. xv, Of. - Hu<»l. vi. is. 

' Iferoil. i. 32. AiiMoilc, Ethics, i. 10 

« Lurri'iiii* iii. sno ;it „| s<r>. M<>ulai»in' ha* s'ljnli 
>l'tit<l thr ( t . x ; ,,| ,|,, ,„,0iur. 



Verona, an enemy's country, most of the army 
were of opinion to demand safe conduct from 
the Veronese : but Theodore Trivulsio opposed 
the motion, rather choosing to make way for 
the body by force of arms, and to run the 
hazard of a battle ; saying, it was not n't that 
he, who in his life was never afraid of his ene- 
mies, should seem to apprehend them when he 
was dead.*' And, in truth, in cases of the 
same nature, by the (J reek laws, he who made 
suit to an enemy for a body to give it burial, 
did, by that act, renounce his victory, ami had 
no longer the right to erect a trophy ; and he 
to whom Mich suit was made was ever, what- 
ever otherwise the success had been, reputed 
victor. By this means it was that Xicias lo.st 
the advantage he had visibly obtained o\er the 
Corinthians, 7 and that Agesilans, on the con- 
trary, assured that which he had before very 
doubtfully gained over the Ba'otian>. H 

These things might appear very odd had it 
not been a general practice; in all ages not only 
to extend the concern of our persons beyond 
this lite, but, moreover, to fancy that the 
favours of heaven accompany us r<j the grave, 
and continue, even after lite, to our ashes. Of 
which there are so many examples among the 
ancients, waiving those of our times, that it is 
not neee-siry 1 should insist upon it. Kdward 
the Fiivt, King of Kngland, having, in the 
long wai's between him and Hubert, King of 
Scotland, had sutlicient experience of how 
great importance hi> own immediate presence 
was to^ tin 1 success of his affairs, having ever 
been \ietorioUs in whatever he undertook in his 
own person ; when he came to die, hound his 
son in a solemn oath, that so soon as he should 
be dead, he should boil his body till the flesh 
parted from the bones, and, having burned the 
flesh, preserve the bones to carry continually 
with him in his army >o often as he should be 
obliged to go against the Scots ; as if destiny 
had attached victory oven to those miserable 
remains. John Zisca, the same who so often, 
in vindication of Wieklirfe's errors, overran 
Bohemia, left order that they should flay him 
after his death, and of his skin make a drum, 
to carry in the war against his enemies, fancying 
this would contribute to the continuation of the 
successes he himself had always obtained in 
the war against them. In like manner some 
Indians, in a battle with the Spaniards, carried 
with them the bones of one of their captains, 
in consideration of the victories they had 
formerly obtained under his conduct. And 
other people, in the same new world, carry 
about with them, in their wars, the relies of 
valiant men, who have died in battle, to incite 
their courage and advance their fortune. Of 
which examples the first reserve nothing for the 
tomb but the reputation they have acquired by 

July 1.1, 13S0. 
6 Hranloine ii. (Juicciaid, \u. 

Piii latch, in vi(n, c. ii. 
• M., in vitii, c. vi. 
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their former achievements ; while these assign 
to these great men, even in the grave, a certain 
power of operation. 

The last act of the captain Bayard is of a 
much better composition ; who, finding himself 
wounded to death with a harquebuss shot, and, 
being by his friends importuned to retire out 
of the fight, made answer, "That he would not 
begin, at the last gasp, to turn his back to the 
enemy;" and, accordingly, still fought on, till, 
feeling himself too faint and no longer able to 
sit his horse, he commanded his steward to set 
him down against the root of a tree, but so that 
he might die with his face towards the enemy, 
which he did. 1 

I must yet add another example, equally 
remarkable, for the present consideration, with 
any of the former. The Emperor Maximilian, 
great grandfather to the present King Philip/ 2 
was a prince endowed with great qualities, and, 
amongst the rest, with a singular beauty of 
person ; but had, withal, a humour very con- 
trary to that of other princes, who, for the 
dispatch of their most important affairs, con- 
vert their close-stool into a chair of state ; 
which was that he would never permit any of 

his bed-chamber, in what familiar 
Modesty of degree of favour soever, to see 
E^;",'or. anlhe l«min that posture; and would 

steal aside to make water, as re- 
ligiously sh) T as a virgin, not to discover either 
to his physician, or any other person, those 
parts that we are accustomed to conceal. And 
I myself, who have so impudent a way of talk- 
ing, am, nevertheless, so modest this way that, 
unless at the great importunity of necessity or 
pleasure, I very rarely and unwillingly com- 
municate to the sight of any, those parts or 
actions, that custom orders us to conceal ; 
wherein I suffer more constraint than I conceive 
is very well becoming a man, especially of my 
profession. But he nourished this modest 
humour to such a degree that he gave express 
orders in his last will that they should put liira 
on drawers so soon as he should be dead ; to 
which, methinks, he would have done well to 
have added, b} r way of codicil, that he should 
be hoodwinked, too, who put them on. The 
charge that Cyrus left with his children, that 

neither they nor any other should 
Cynics reve- either see or touch his body after 

rence torch- the goul wftg departed from ^3 j 

attribute to some superstitious 
devotion of his; both his historian and himself, 
amongst their other great qualities, having 
strewed the whole course of their lives 
with a singular attention and respect to re- 
ligion. 

I was by no means pleased with a story 
that was told me by a man of great quality, 



1 Mem. of Martin <lu Btllay, iv. 

2 Philip II. of Spain. 

3 Xenoplion, Cyrop. viii. 7. 

4 Livy, Epit. xlviii. 



of a relation of mine, one who 

had given a very good account „ J he foo,ish - 

c i • ir* u .1, • i ness of ,n,,ch 

of himself both in peace and funeral pomp. 

war ; that, coming to die in a 
a very old age, tormented with an excessive 
pain of the stone, he spent the last hours of 
his life in an extraordinary solicitude about 
ordering the pomp and ceremony of his funeral, 
pressing all the men of condition who came to 
see him to engage their word to attend him to 
his grave ; importuning this very prince, who 
came to visit him at his last gasp, with a most 
earnest supplication, that he would order his 
family to be assisting there, alleging several 
reasons and examples to prove that it was a 
respect due to a man of his condition ; and 
seemed to die content, having obtained this 
promise, and appointed the method and order 
of his funeral parade. I have seldom heard of 
so long-lived a vanity. The contrary solicitude, 
of which also I do not want domestic example, 
seems to be somewhat a-kin to this ; that a man 
shall cudgel his brains, at the last moments of 
his life, to contrive his obsequies to some parti- 
cular and unusual a parsimony, to one single 
servant with a candle and lantliorn ; yet I see 
this humour commended, and the appointment 
of Marcus iEmilius Lepidus, who forbad his 
heirs to bestow upon his corpse even the com- 
mon ceremonies in use upon such occasions. 4 Is 
it temperance and frugality to avoid expense 
and pleasure, of which the use and knowledge 
is imperceptible to us ? This were an easy and 
cheap reformation. If instructions were at all 
necessary in this case, I should be of opinion 
that in this, as in all other actions of life, the 
ceremony and expense should be regulated by 
the condition of the person deceased ; and the 
philosopher Lycon prudently ordered his execu- 
tors to dispose of his body where they should 
think most fit, and as to his funeral, to order it 
to be neither too superfluous, nor too mean. 5 
For my part, I shall wholly refer the ordering 
of this ceremony to custom, and leave the 
whole matter to the discretion of those to whose 
lot it shall fall to do me that last office. Totns 
hie hcus est contemnendus in nobis, non negli- 
gendus in nostris. 6 " The place of our sepul- 
ture is wholly to be contemned by us, but not 
to be neglected by our friends." And it was a 
holy saying of a saint, Curat iofuner is> conditio 
sepulturce, pompa exsequiarum, magis sunt 
vivorum solatia, qudm subsidia mortuorum? 
"The care of funerals, the place of sepulture, 
and the pomp of obsequies, are rather consola- 
tions to the living than any benefit to the 
dead." Which made Socrates answer Criton, 
who, at the hour of his death, asked him, 
how he would be buried? " How 3 7 ou will," 
said he. 8 If I were to concern myself farther 
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about this afFair, I should be most tempted, 
as the greatest satisfaction of this kind, to 
imitate those who in their lite-time enter- 
tain themselves with the ceremony of their 
own obsequies before-hand, and are pleased 
with viewing their own monument, and behold- 
ing their own dead countenance in marble 
Happy are they who can gratify their senses 
bv insensibility^ and live by their death ! I can 
hardly keep from an implacable hatred against 
all popular government, though I eiinnot but 
think it the most natural and equitable of all 
others, so often as 1 call to mind tin; inhuman 
injustice of the people of Athens, who, without 
remission, or once vouchsafing to hear what 
they had to say for themselves, put to death 
their brave captains newly returned triumphant 
from a naval victory they had obtained over 
the Lacedaemonians near the Arginiisian I-Ies, 
the most bloody and obstinate engagement that 
ever the Greek* fought at sea, for no other 
reason but that tin 1 )' had followed up their blow 
ami pursued the advantages presented to them 
by the rule of war, instead of staying to gather 
up and bury their dead : an execution that i> 
yet rendered more odious by the behaviour of 
Diomedon, one of the condemned, and a man 
of eminent virtue, both political and military, 
who, after having heard their >entenee, advanc- 
ing to speak, no audience till then having bi-cii 
allowed, instead of pleading his cause, ami re- 
presenting the evident injustice of so cruel a 
sentence, only expressed a solicitude for his 
judges' preservation, beseeching the g<>d> to 
convert this sentence to their good, and praying 
that for neglecting to fultil those vows which 
ho and his companions had made (which he 
also acquainted them with,) in acknowledgment 
of so glorious a success they might not pull 
down the indignation of the [rods upon them ; 
and so without more words went enurugeon>lv 
to his death. 1 lhtt fortune a few years after 
punished the Athenians in a suitable way. for 
Chahrias, captain-general of their naval forces 
having got the better of Pollis, admiral of 
Sparta, olf the Isle of Xaxos totally lost the 
fruits of his victory, of very great importance I 
to their affairs in order not to incur the danger , 
of this example, and in his anxiety not to lo>e a 
few bodies of his dead friends that were ilontiug 
m the sea, crave opportunity to a world of liv- 
ing enemies to sail away in safety, who after- | 
wards made them pay dear for this unseasonable 
superstition. 

Qufieris, quo jaceas. post obitinn, loco? 
Quo non nata juitnl.'- 

" Posl a«k wlirip ihou «|ialt lie whrn <le.i<5 ! 
With those that never tiein^ hail." — 

The other restores the sense of repose to a 
body without a soul. 

Neijue sepiilcriim, quo re( ipintur h.ibrat, poM <<m cn\ poii* ; 
! hi, rumissa hnnian.i vit.i, corpus rerpiioca a. iu ill . 



" Nor with a tomb as with a haven blent, 
Where, alter lite, the corpse in peace may rest.'' 

Just as nature demonstrates to us that several 
dead things retain yet an occult sympathy and 
relation to life ; wine changes its flavour and 
complexion in cellars, according to the changes 
and seasons of the vine whence it came ; and 
the flesh of venison, 'tis said, alters its con- 
dition ami taste in the powdering tub, according 
to the seasons of the living fiesh of its kind. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THAT THE SOTI, DISCHARGES ITS PASSIONS 
ICON 1A1.SK OIUECTSj WHERE THE TRUE 
ARE WANTING. 

A gentleman of my country, who was very 
subject to the gout, being importuned by his 
physicians totally to ab>tain from all manner 
of salt meats, was wont pleasantly to reply, 
that he niu-t needs have something to quarrel 
with in the extremity of his pain, and that he 
fancied that railing at and curbing, one while 
tin 1 Bologna sun-age*;, and at another the dried 
tongues ami the hams, was some mitigation to 
his torments. And, in good earnest, as one's 
arm when it is advanced to strike, if it fail of 
meeting with that upon which it was designed 
to discharge the blow, and spends itself in vain, 
does oil'end the striker himself; and as, also, 
to make a piea>ant prospect the sight should 
not be lost and diluted in a va-t extent of empty 
air, but have some bounds to limit and circum- 
scribe it at a reasonable distance — 

Vciitns nt nmiUit vires iii'i roborr (lrti = :e 
Ormrnnit Silvie, spalio ilil]ii*us inani ;' 

" A* wind* ixlianst their strength, niil.^ \\ ilh<-I<Mit? 

Uy sumr thick throve <>t" stroiit; oppi>Mti<; wood," 

so it appears that the soul, being transported 
and discomposed, turns its violence upon itself, 
if not supplied with something to oppose it, and 
therefore always requires an object at which to 
aim, and to keep it in action. Plutarch says 
of those who are delighted with monkeys and 
lap dogs, that the amorous part which is in 
us, for want of a legitimate object, rather than 
lie idle, does after that manner forge and create 
one frivolous and false. ; h and we see that the 
soul, in the exercise of its passions, inclines 
rather to deceive itself, by creating a false and 
fantastical subject, even contrary to its own 
belief, than not to have something to work 
upon. And after this manner brute beasts 
direct tlicir fury to fall upon the stone or weapon 
that has hurt them, and with their teeth even 
execute their revenge upon themselves, for the 
injury they have recei\ed from another. 
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Pannonishaud aliter post iclum saevior ursa, 
Quum jaculum parva Lybis amenlavit habena, 
Se rotat in vnlntis, lelumque irata receptuin 
Impetit, et secum fugienlem circuit haslam, 1 

" So the fierce bear, made fiercer by the smart 
Of the bold Lybian's mortal wounding dart, 
Turns round upon the wound, and the tough spear 
Contorted o'er her breast doth, flying, bear." 

What causes of the misadventures that befal 
us do we not invent? What is it that we do 
not lay the fault to, right or wrong, that we 
may have something to quarrel with 'I 'Tis not 
those beautiful tresses, young lady, you so 
liberally tear off, nor is it the whiteness of that 
delicate bosom you so unmercifully beat, that, 
witJi an unlueky bullet, have slain your beloved 
brother ; quarrel with something else. Livy, 
speaking of the Koman army in Spain, says, 
that for the loss of the two brothers, 2 their 
great captains, Flere omnes rcjwnte, et offen- 
sare capita* " They all wept and tore their 
hair/' 'Tis the common practice of afflic- 
tion. And the philosopher Bion said pleasantly 
of the king, who by hand fids pulled his hair 
oft' his head for sorrow, " Does this man think 
that baldness is a remedy for grief.'" 4 "Who 
lias not seen peevish gamesters tear the cards 
with their teeth, and swallow the dice in revenge 
for the loss of their money ? Xerxes whipped 
the sea, and wrote a challenge to Mount Atlios. 5 
Cyrus employed a whole army several days at 
work, to revenge himself of the river Gnidus, for 
the fright it had put him into in passing over 
it ; 6 and Caligula demolished a very beautiful 
pakee for the discomfort his mother had once 
had there. 7 

There was a story current, when I was a boy, 
that one of our neighbouring kings,* having 
received a blow from the hand of God, swore 
he would be revenged, and, in order to it, made 
proclamation that, for ten years to come, no 
one throughout his dominions should pray to 
him, nor mention him, nor believe in him; by 
which we are not so much to take measure of 
the folly, as of the vain-glory of the nation of 
which this tale was told. These are vices that 
indeed always go together ; but such actions as 
these have in them more of presumption than 
want of sense. Augustus Ca:sar, having been 
tost with a tempest at sea, fell to defying Nep- 
tune, and in the pomp of the Cireensian games, 
to be revenged of him, deposed his statue from 
the place it had amongst the other deities. ,J 
Wherein he was less excusable than the former, 
and less than he was afterwards, when, having 
lost a battle under Quintilius Varus in Germany, 
in rage and despair, he went running his head 
against the walls, and crying out,"0 Varus ! give 
me my men again !" 10 for those exceed all folly, 
forasmuch as impiety is joined with it, who in- 



1 Lucan,vi. 220. 

2 1'itbliiis and Cneius Scipio, 3 Livy, xvv. J7. 
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CJuidus, says that Cyrus spent a whole summer on Litis fine 
l'tfiipation. 



vade G*od himself, or at least Fortune, as if she 
had ears that were subject to our batteries ; 
like the Thracians, who, when it thunders or 
lightens, fall to shooting against heaven with 
Titanian fury, 11 as if by flights of arrows they 
intended to reduce God to reason. The ancient 
poet in Plutarch tells us, 

We must not quarrel heaven in our affairs, 
That nothing lor a mortal's anger care*. 12 

But we can never enough condemn the sense- 
less and ridiculous sallies of our passions. 



CHAPTER V. 

WHETHER THE GOVERNOR OF A PLACE BE- 
SIEGED OUGHT HIMSELF TO GO OUT TO 
PARLEY. 

Lucius Marcius, 13 the "Roman Legate, in the 

war against Perseus, king of 

Macedon, to gain time wherein Deceit in 

. „ ' . P P , warfare coti- 

to rc-intorce his army, set on toot demned. 
some overtures of accommodation, 
with which the king being lulled asleep, con- 
cluded a cessation for certain days ; by this 
means giving his enemy opportunity and leisure 
to repair his army, which was afterwards the 
occasion of his own ruin. The elder sort of 
senators, notwithstanding, mindful of their fore- 
fathers' virtue, were by no means satisfied with 
this proceeding ; but on the contrary condemned 
it, as degenerating from their ancient practice, 
which they said was by valour, and not by 
artifice, surprises, and night encounters, or by 
pretended flight, ambuscades, and deceitful 
treaties, to overcome their enemies ; never 
making war till having first denounced it, and 
very often assigned both the hour and place of 
battle. Out of this generous principle it was 
that they delivered up to Pyrrhus his treacherous 
physician, and to the Phaliscians their disloyal 
school-master. And this was indeed a proce- 
dure truly Roman, and nothing allied to the 
Graxian subtil ty, or Punic cunning, where it 
was reputed a victory of less glory to over- 
come by force than by fraud. J)eceit may serve 
for a need, but he only confesses himself over- 
come who knows he is neither subdued by 
policy nor misadventure, but by dint of valour, 
in a fair and manly war. And it very well 
appears by the discourse of these good old sena- 
tors, that this fine sentence was not yet received 
amongst them, 

Dolus, an virtus, quis in hosto requirat ?14 

" No matter if by valour, or deceit, 
We overcome, so we the better get." 



7 She had been imprisoned in it. Seneca, on Anger, iii. 22. 

8 Alphonzo XL king of Castile ; died, 1350. 
i> Suetonius, in vitd, c. 10. 

10 Id. ib. c. 23. u Herod., iv. 94. 

la Plutarch, on Contentment, c. iv. 
13 Livv, xlii. 37, calls him Qiiinlns Marcius. 
^ Mn'jidW. 3U0. 
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The Achaians, says Polybius, abhorred all 
manner of double-dealing in -war, not reputing 
it a victory unless where the courage of the 
enemy was fairly subdued. Juun rir sanctus 
et sapiens seictreram esse vicforttwt, yi(ce } saint 
fide et Integra d'uputate, parubitttr. x *' An 
honest and wise man will acknowledge that 
only to be a true victory winch is obtained 
without violation of faith, or blemish upon 
honour," says another. 

VoHiie velit, an me, rejjnart lu-ra, qiiitlvp JV-ra t, for?, 
Vi mi to expt'iijimiir.-' 

" It" >oii or I sli:ill rule, It't 's fairly try, 
Ami force or fortune yive (he victors. " 

111 the kingdom of Teruatn, amongst those 
nations which we so roundly call barbarian, 
they have a custom never to commence war 
till it be first denounced ; adding withal, an 
ample declaration of what they have to curry 
it on withal, how many men, what supplies, 
and what arms, both offensive and defensive ; 
but, that being done, if their enemies do not 
yield, they afterwards deem it lawful to employ 
this power without reproach, by smy means that 
ma\ best conduce to their own ends. 

The ancient Florentines were so far from 
wishing to obtain any advantage over their 
enemies by surprise that they always gave 
them a month's warning before they drew their 
army into the field, by the continual tolling of 
a bell they called Martinelln. 1 

As to n<, who are not so scrupulous in this 
matter, who attribute the honour of the war to 
him who has the better of it, after what man- 
ner soever obtained, and who, after Lysandcr, 
say, "Where the lion's skin is too short, we 
must eke it out with the fox's ease,'' 1 the most 
usual occasions of surprise an? derived from this 
practice, and we hold that there are no moments 
wherein a chief ought to be more circumspect, 
and to have his eye so much at watch, as those 
of parlies and treaties of accommodation : and 
it is therefore become a general rule amongst 
the military men of these latter times that a 
governor of a place never ought in a time of 
siege to go out himself to parley. It was for 
this that in our fathers' days the Seigneurs de 
Montmord and de l'Assigni/dcfending Mousmui 
against the Count de Nassau, were "so highly 
censured ; yet in this case it would be excusable 
in that governor who, going out for this pur- 
pose, should do it in such a manner that the 
safety and advantage should be on his side ; as 
Count Guido de Kangoni did at Heggio, (if we 
are to believe du Ikdlay, for (iuicciardin says it 
was he himself,) when '.Monsieur de 1' Kscut ap- 
proached to parley ; for he went so little a way 
from the wall of his fortress that, a disorder 
happening during the parley, not only Monsieur 
de 1' Escut and his party, who were advanced 



with him, found themselves by much the 
weaker (insomuch that Alessandro de T.-ivul- 
cio was there slain), but he himself was con- 
strained, as the safest way, to follow the Count, 
and relying upon his honour to secure Limself 
from the danger of the shot within the very 
walls of the town/' 

Eumenes, being shut up in the city of Nora, 
by Antigonus, and by him importuned to come 
out to speak with him, as lie sent him word it 
wu* tit lit.' should to a better man than himself, 
who had the advantage over him, returned this 
noble answer, u I never shall think any man 

j better than myself, whilst I have my sword in 

' my hand;" and would not consent to ceme out 
to him, till first, according to his own demand, 
Antigonus had delivered his own nephew 
Ptolemy in hostage." 

And yet some have done well in iroing out 
in person to parley with the assailant on his 
word of honour ; witness Henry de Vaux, a 
cavalier of Champagne, who being besieged 
by the Knglish in the castle of Conrinicy/ and 
Bartholomew de Bruwes," who commanded 
at the siege, having so sapped the greatest part 
of the CJistle without that nothing remained 
but setting fire to the props to bury the besieged 
under the ruins, he required the s;iid Henry to 
come out to speak with him for his own good; 

* which the other accordingly doimr, with three 
more in company with him, and his own evident 
ruin being made apparent to him, he conceived 
himself singularly obliged to his enemy, to 
whose discretion he and hi> garrison then sur- 
rendered themselves ; and, fire being presently 
applied to the mine, the prop-; no sooner began 
to fail but the castle was immediately turned 

1 topsy - turvy, no one ^tone being left upon 
another.'' 

I could, and do, with great facility, rely upon 
the faith of another; but I should very unwill- 
ingly do it in any ea-e where it might be 
judged that it was rather an etfect of my despair 
and want of courage than voluntarily and out 
of confidence and .-ecurity in the faith of him 
with whom I had to do. 



1 Flonts, i. 12. J Knniu«, apud Cirfio ilr O/firh's. i. VI, 
1 From the name of St. M.ntiu, dciivtd from that of 
Mil..-, the Cud of war. 
< Plutan-h, in Vita, c. 1. 
5 Mern. of ]\I.ii!in du Hell;iy. i. OniahH. \iv. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THAT THE HOUR OF PARLEY IS DANGEROUS. 

Yet I saw, lately at Mussidan, 10 a place not 
far from my house, that those who were driven 
out thence by our army, and others of their 
party, highly complained of treachery, for that, 
during a treaty of accommodation, and in the 
very interim that their deputies were treating, 
they were surprised and cut to pieces : a thing 
that, peradventure, in another age, might have 



6 Pint, in Vita, c. v. 

" Most of the edition? have it Com mercy. 

8 Or a.« it i* now wiilten F»urgliei>h, 

9 Froiwut, i. c. 118. 
'■ Oi Mnc'nl.in. 
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The faith of mi- 
litary men very 
uncertain. 



had some colour of foul play ; but, as 1 said 
before, the practice of arms in these days is 
quite another thing, and there is now no confi- 
dence in an enemy excusable till after the last 
seal of obligation is fixed ; and even then the 
conqueror has enough to do to keep his word ; 
so hazardous a thing it is to intrust the observa- 
tion of the faith a man has engaged to a town 
that surrenders upon easy and favourable con- 
ditions, to the necessity, avarice, and license of 
a victorious army, and to give the soldiers free 
entrance into it in the heat of blood. 

Lucius JEmilhis Regillus, a Ro- 
man Prsetor, having lost his time 
in attempting to take the city of 
Phociea by force, by reason of 
the singular valour wherewith the inhabitants 
defended themselves against him, conditioned at 
last to receive them as friends to the people of 
Rome, and to enter the town, as into a confederate 
city, without any manner of hostility ; of which 
he gave them all possible assurance : but, hav- 
ing, for the greater pomp, brought his whole 
army in with him, it was no more in his power, 
with all the endeavour he could use, to com- 
mand his people ; so that, avarice and revenge 
despising and trampling under foot both his 
authority and all military discipline, he there 
at once saw his own faith violated, and a con- 
siderable part of the city sacked and ruined 
before his face. 1 

Cleonienes was wont to say that, whatever 
mischief a man could do his enemy in time of 
war was above justice, and nothing accountable 
to it in the sight of Gods and men. And, ac- 
cording to this principle, having concluded a 
cessation with those of Argosfor seven days, the 
third night after he fell upon them when they 
were all buried in security and sleep, and put 
them to the sword ; alleging, for his excuse, 
that there had no nights been mentioned in the 
truce. But the Gods punished his subtle per- 
fidy. 2 In a time of parley also, and while the 
citizens were intent upon their capitulation, 
the city of Casilinum was taken by surprise, 3 
and that even in the age of the justest captains, 
and the most perfect discipline of the Roman 
army ; for it is not said that it is not lawful 
for us in time and place to make advantage of 
our enemies' want of understanding, as well as 
their want of courage. And doubtless war 
has naturally a great many privileges that 
appear reasonable, even to the prejudice of 
reason. And therefore here the rule fails, 
Neminem id agere, tit ex alterius pr&detur 
inscitia* " No one should prey upon another's 
folly," But I am astonished at the great 
liberty allowed by Xenophon in such cases, 5 
and that both by preeept and the example of 



1 Livy, xxxvii. 32. 2 Plutarch, Apothegms. 

3 Livy, xxiv, 11). 

4 Cicero, de Offic. iii. 17. 
s Ju his Cyropecdia. 

6 Or Carignan, a small town of old French Luxembourg, 
on the river Chier>, four leagues from Sedan. 



several exploits of his complete general; an 
author of very great authority, I confess, in 
those affairs, as being in his own person both a 
great captain and a philosopher of the first 
form of Socrates' disciples ; and yet I cannot 
consent to such a measure of license as he dis- 
penses in all things and plaees. 

Monsieur d'Aubigny besieging Capua, after 
having played a furious battery against it, 
Signior Fabrieio Colonna, governor of the town, 
having from a bastion begun to parley, and his 
soldiers in the mean time being a little more 
remiss in their guard, our people took advan- 
tage of their security, entered the place at 
unawares, and put them all to the sword. And 
of later memory, at Yvoy,* Signior Juliano 
Rommero having played that part of a novice 
to go out to capitulate with Monsieur the Con- 
stable, at his return found his place taken. 
But, that we might not escape scot free, the 
Marquis of Peseara having laid siege to Genoa, 
where Duke Ottavio Fregosa commanded under 
our protection, and the articles betwixt them 
being so far advanced that it was looked upon 
as a done thing, and upon the point to be con- 
cluded, the Spaniards, in the mean time, being 
slipped in under the privilege of the treaty, 
seized on the gates, and made use of this treach- 
ery as an absolute and fair victory. 7 And 
since, at Ligny in Barrois, where the Count de 
Bricnne commanded, the Emperor having in 
his own person beleagured that place, and 
Bartheville, the said Count's lieutenant, going 
out to parley, while lie was capitulating the 
town was taken. 8 

Fu il v'mcer semprc mai landabil cosa 
Viueasi o per fort una, o per ingegno. g 

" Fame ever doth the victor's praises rin?, 
And conquest aye was deem'd a glorious thing, 
"Which way soe'er the eonqn'ror purrha&'d it, 
Whether by valour, fortune, or bj wit/' 

say they. But the philosopher Chrysippus was 
of another opinion, wherein I also concur ; for 
he was used to say that those who run a raee 
ought to employ all the force they have in 
what they are about, and to run as fast as they 
can ; but that it is by no means fair in them to 
lay an hand upon their adversary to stop him, 
nor to set a leg before him to throw him 
down. 10 And still more generous was the an- 
swer of the Great Alexander to Polypercon, who 
was persuading him to take the advantage of 
the night's obscurity to fall upon Darius ; " no," 
said he, " it is not for such a man as I to steal 
a victory :" mala mc fortunes pceniteat, quam 
victories pud eat } x " I had rather have to 
lament my fortune than be ashamed of my 
victory-" 



7 Mem. of Martin riu Kellay, ii. 

8 Menu of William du Bellay, ix. 

9 Arioslo, Cant. xv. 1. 

10 Cicer. de Offic. iii. 10, 
ii Quint. Curt. iv. 13. 
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Atque idem fiigtcntem hand est dignatus Oioden 
Stcrnere, nee jacta ciecum dart: cospide vulnus, 
Obvins, adver»oque otcnrttl, seqiic viro vir 
Contnlit, haud furlo inciter, sed fortibus armis. 1 

* Then with disdain, the haughty victor viuwd 
Orodes lljing, nor (he wretch pursued ; 
Nor thought the (hoard's hack deserved a wound, 
Hut, hastening to oVilake him, gained the ground; 
Then, turning short, In- nut him tare lu lace, 
To give his victory the heller grate," 



CHAPTER VI L 

THAT THE INTKNTION IS JlMKiK OF OL'lt 
ACTIONS. 

Tis a saying, tlisit death dw-harges us of all 
our obligations. However, I know 

Whether death S(M1|( , w |, () |,. m , taken it ill Ull- 
rtiseh.irges iimiI , , , \ 'i t l ■ 

an obligation. UtlllT MM1SC. I It'liry Nil., King 

of Kngland, articled with Dim 
Philip, son to Maximilian the emperor, or. to 
give him the more honourable title, father to 
the Emperor Charles V., that the >aid Philip 
should deliver up into his hands the duke i>f 
Suffolk, of the White Hose, his mortal enemy, 
win) wib fled into the Low Countries ; which 
Philip (not knowing how to evade it) accord- 
ingly promised to do, but upon condition, never- 
theless, that Henry >hould attempt nothing 
against the life of the >aid duke, which during 
his own life the king kept to ; but, coming to 
die, in his last will, he commanded his son to 
put him to deiith immediately alter his decease." 1 
And lately, in the tragedy that the duke of 
Aha presented to us at Brus>ols, in the persons 
of ('omit Egmont and Home, there were many 
very remarkable passages, and one among>t the 
re>t, that Count Egmont, upon the security of 
whose word and faith Count Home had come 
ami surrendered him>elf to the duke of Alva, 
earnestly entreated that he might tiist mount 
ihe scaffold, to the end that death might dis- 
engage him from tiie obligation he hail passed 
to the other. In these eases, methinks death 
did not acquit the king of his promise, and 
the Count was freed from his, even though 
lie had not died. For we cannot be obliged 
beyond what we are able to perform, by 
reason that effects and performances are not 
at all in our power, and that indeed we are 
masters of nothing but the will, in which, by 
necessity, all the rules and w hole duty of man- 
kind are founded and established. And there- 
fore Count Eminent, holding his soul and will 
bound and indebted to his promise, although 
he had not the power to make it good, had 
doubtless been absolved of his obligation, even 
though he had out-lived the other ; but the 
king of England, prenieditatedly breaking his 
faith, was no more to be excused for deferring 
the execution of his infidelity till after his death 
than Herodotus' mason, who having inviolably, 
during the time of his life, kept the secret of 



the treasure of the king of A\gypt his master, 
at his death discovered it to his children. 3 

I have noticed several, in my time, who, 
plagued by their consciences for unjustly detain- 
ing the goods of another, have thought to make 
amends by their will, and after their deeease ; 
but they had as good do nothing as delude 
themselves both in taking so much time in so 
pressing an affair, and in going about to repair 
an injury with so little damage to themselves. 
They owe, over and above, something of their 
own, and by how much their payment is more 
strict and incommodious to themselves, by so 
much i- their restitution more perfect, just, and 
meritorious ; for penitence requires penance. 
Put they do yet wor-e than these, who reserve 
tin 1 declaration of their animosity against their 
neighbour to the la>t gasp, having concealed it 
all the time of their lives before, wherein they 
declare themselves to have little regard tor their 
own honour, irritating the party offended against 
their memory only ; and le>s for their conscience, 
not having the power, even out of respect to 
death it-elf, to make their malice die witlt them ; 
but extending the life of their hatred even 
beyond their own. Cnju-t judges, wdio defer 
judgment to a time wherein they can have no 
cognizance of the eau>e ! For my part I shall 
t;ike eare, if I Ciin, that my denih discover 
nothing that my life has not iir>t declared, and 
that openly. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF IDLENESS. 

As we see ground that has long lain idle and 
unfilled, if it be' rich and naturally fertile, 
abound with innumerable sorts of weeds and 
unprofitable wild herbs ; and that, to make it 
perform its true office, we must cultivate and 
prepare it for such seeds as are proper for our 
service ; and as we set; women that, without the 
knowledge of men, do sometimes of them- 
selves bring forth inanimate and formless lumps 
of flesh, but that to cause a natural and perfect 
generation they are to be husbanded with ano- 
ther kind of seed ; even so it is with our minds, 
which if not applied to some certain study that 
may fix and restrain them, run into a thousand 
extravagances, and are eternally roving here 
and there in the inextricable labyrinth ot rest- 
less imagination. 

Sicut aquae tremulum labris nbi lumen aheni«, 
Sola reperenssum, ant radiantis imagine liinse 
Omnia pervolital late lora ; jamque sub auras 
Erigilnr summique feril laquearia tecli. 4 

" Like as the quivering reflection 

Of fountain walir*, whim the morning sun 
Sheds on the bason, or the moon's pale beam 
(lives litdit and colmir to the captive stream, 
Diih with fantastic motion round the place, 
And walls and roof strikes with its trembling ray'. 1 ' 



.■"Em-id, x 7J2. 



' 2 Mem. of M.u tin dn Ik!!ay, i. 



3 Herod, ii l'il 



.i'.neid, viii. 22. 
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In -which wild and irregular agitation, there 
is no folly, nor idle fancy they do not light 
Upon : 

Velut segri somnia, vanoe 
Finguntur species. 1 
" Like sick men's dreams, that, fi'om a troubled brain, 
Phantasms cieale, ridiculous and vain." 

The soul that has no established limit to cir- 
cumscribe it, loses itself; for as the Epigram- 
matist says: He that is every where is no 
where. 

Quisqnis ubiqne habitat, Maxime, nusquam habitat, 

When I lately retired myself to my own 
house, with a resolution, as much as possibly I 
could, to avoid all manner of concern in affairs, 
and to spend in privacy and repose the little 
remainder of time I have to live, I fancied I 
could not more oblige my mind than to suffer 
it at full leisure to entertain and divert itself, 
which I hoped it might now the better be 
entrusted to do, as being by time and observa- 
tion become more settled and mature ; but I find, 

Variam semper dant otia mentem.3 

" E'en in the moist rctir'd estate, 

Leisure itself does various thoughts create :" 

that, quite the contrary, it is like a horse that 
has broken from his rider, who voluntarily runs 
into a much wilder career than any horseman 
would put him to, and creates me so many 
cliimseras and fantastic monsters, one upon 
another, without order or design, that, the 
better at leisure to contemplate their strange- 
ness and absurdity, I have begun to commit 
them to writing, hoping in time to make them 
ashamed of themselves. 



CHAPTER LX. 



OF LIARS. 



There is not a man living whom it would 
so little become to speak of me- 

bad memory. 



inory as myself, for I have scarcely 



any at all ; and do not think that 
the world has again another so marvellously 
treacherous as mine. My other faculties are 
all very ordinary and mean ; but in this I think 
myself so singular, and to have the defect to 
such a degree of excellence, that I deserve, 
methinks, to be famous for it, and to have more 
than a common reputation, besides the na- 
tural inconveniences which I experience from 
this cause, (for, in truth, the use of memory con- 
sidered Plato had reason when he called it a great 
and powerful Goddess ; 4 ) in my country, when 
they would describe a man that has no sense, 
they say, such an one has no memory ; and when 
I complain of mine, 5 they seem not to believe I 



1 Horace, de Arte Poet. 7. 
3 Lucan, iv, 704. 



2 Martial, vii. 73. 
4 Plalo, Critias. 



s He complains of this defect again n the 17lh chapter of 
the second book. Malebranche, and others, charge him with 
falsehood, in this respect, (see particularly Baudlus, Not. ad 
Jamb. II.) and they alledge, as a proof of this, his numerous 



am in earnest, and presently reprove me, as 
though I accused myself for a fool, not discern- 
ing the difference betwixt memory and under- 
standing ; wherein they are very wide of my 
intention, and do me wrong, experience rather 
daily shewing us, on the contrary, that a strong 
memory is commonly coupled with infirm judg- 
ment. And they do me, moreover, who am so 
perfect in nothing as in friendship, a greater 
wrong in this, that they make the same words, 
which accuse my infirmity, represent me for an 
ungrateful person ; bringing my affection into 
question upon the account of my memory, and, 
from a natural imperfection, unjustly derive a 
defect of conscience. " He has forgot," says 
one, u this request, or that promise ; he no 
longer remembers his friends, he has forgot to 
say or do, or to conceal, such and such a thing 
for my sake." And truly, I am apt enough to 
forget many things, but to neglect any thing 
my friend has given me in charge, I never do 
it. And it should be enough, methinks, that I 
feel the miser}^ and inconvenience of it without 
being branded with malice, a vice so contrary 
to my nature. 

However, I derive these comforts from my 
infirmity ; first, that it is an evil 
from which, principally, I have 
found reason to correct a worse, 
that would easily enough have 
grown upon me, namety ambi- 
tion ; this defect being intolerable in those who 
take upon them the negociations of the world. 
That, as several like examples in the progress ol 
nature demonstrate to us, she has fortified me 
in my other faculties proportionably as she has 
left me unfurnished in this ; I should otherwise 
have been apt, implicitly, to have reposed my 
understanding and judgment upon the bare 
report of other men, without ever setting them 
to work for themselves upon any inquisition 
whatever, had the inventions and opinions of 
others been ever present with me by the benefit 
of memory. That by this means I am not so 
talkative, for the magazine of the memory is 
ever better furnished with matter than that of 
the invention ; and had mine been faithful to 
me, I had, e'er this, deafened all my friends with 
my eternal babble, the subjects themselves 
rousing and stirring up the little faculty I have 
of handling and applying them, and heating and 
extending my discourse. 'Tis a great imper- 
fection, and what I have observed in several of 
my intimate friends who, as their memories 
supply them with a present and entire review 
of tilings, carry back their narratives so far, 
and crowd them with so many irrelevant cir- 
cumstances, that, though the story be good ii 
itself, they make a shift to spoil it * 



The advantages 
of a detective 
memory. 



and if 



quotations. But besides that these quotations are frequently 
inexact, and that he occasionally contradicts himself, even 
when not quoting, persons accustomed to authorship know 
that it requires no great memory to quote, and this fre- 
quently. Afuulte de memoire naturelle, says the forgetful 
Montaigne, fen forge de papier (book 3. c, 13.) and this is 
the whole secret. 
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otherwise, you are either to curse tin; strength 
of their memory, or the weakness of their judg- 
ment. And it is a hard thing to close up a 
discourse and to cut it short, when yon are once 
in, and have a great deal more to say. There 
is nothing wherein the strength and In-ceding of 
a horse is so much seen as in a round, graceful, 
and sudden stop. I see some, even among 
those who talk pertinently enough, who would, 
hut cannot, stop short in their career ; for whilst 
they are seeking out a handsome period to 
conclude with, they go on talking at random, 
and are so perplexed and entangled in their 
own eloquence that they know not what they 
say, but go on staggering amidst unmeaning 
sentences, as men stagger and tutter on their 
i\'vt from weakness. But, above all, old men, 
who yet retain the memory of things pa-t, and 
forget how often they have told them, are the 
most dangerous eonipany tor this fault ; and 1 
have known >tories from the mouth of a mnn 
of very great quality, otherwise very pleasant 
in themselves, become very troublesome by 
being a hundred times repented over and over 
again. 

The second obligation 1 have to this infirm 
memory of mine is that, by this means, 1 le». 
remember the injuries I have received ; in.-o- 
much that (as one of the ancients' said,) I 
should have a protocol, a register of injuries, or 
a prompter, like Darius, who, that lie miirht 
not forget the offence he had received from 
those of Athens, so often as he sat down to 
dinner, ordered one of his pages three times to 
bawl in his ear, k * Sir, remember the Athe- 
nians."' 2 And, besides, the places which I 
revisit, and the books 1 read over again, Mill 
smile upon me with a fre-h novelty. 

It is not without good reason >u'n\ that he who 

has not a good memory should 

Liar? shoni.1 never take upon him the trade 

haw m'ocl /■ i • T , T1 . 

inoniHiu-.*. °* lying. I know very well that 

the grammarians distinguish be- 
twixt an untruth and a lie, and say that to tell 
an untruth is to tell a thing that* is false, but 
which we ourselves believe to be true;' but that 
the definition of tin; Latin verb, to lie, 1 whence 
our French verb is taken, signifies the going 
against our conscience ; and that, therefore, 
this touches only those who speak against their 
own knowledge"; and it is to this last sort of 
liars only that I now refer. Now, these either 
w holly contrive and invent the untruths they 
utter, or so alter and disguise a true story, that 
it always ends in a lie ; and w hen they disguise 
and often alter the same story according to their 
own fancy, 'tis very hard for them at one time 
or another to escape being trapped, by reason 
that the real truth of the thing having first 
taken possession of the memory, and being 
there lodged, and imprinted by the way of 



knowledge and fact, it will be ever ready to 
present itself to the imagination, and to shoulder 
out any falsehood of their own contriving, 
which cannot there have so sure and settled 
footing as the other; and the circumstances of 
the first true knowledge evermore running in 
their minds, w ill be apt to make them forget 
those that are illegitimate, and only forged by 
their own fancy. In what they wholly invent, 
forasmuch as there is no contrary impression to 
justle their invention, there seems to be less 
danger of tripping; and yet, even this also, by 
reason it is n vain body, and without any other 
foundation than fancy only, is very apt to 
escape the memory, if they be not careful to 
make themselves very perfect in their tale. 
Of which I have often had very pleasant expe- 
rience at the expense of Mich as profess only to 
form and accommodate their speech to the 
atfair they have in hand, or to the humour of 
the personage with whom they have to do; for 
the circumstances to which these men stick not 
to enslave their consciences and their faith, 
being subject to various changes, their language 
must van accordingly. Whence it happens, 
that of the same thing they tell one man that 
it is this and another that it is that, giving 
it several tonus and colours; hut if these seve- 
ral men once come to compare notes and tind 
out the cheat, what becomes of this line art .' 
Besides which they must, of necesr-ity, very 
often ridiculously trap themselves; for what 
memory can beHifheient to retain so many dif- 
ferent shapes as they have forced upon one and 
tin; same subject .' 1 have know n many in my 
time very ambitious of the reputation of this 
tine sort of cleverness ; but they i\i) not >ee 
that he who has the reputation of it can do 
nothing with it. 

In plain truth, lying is a hateful and an 
accursed vice. We are not men, we have no 
other tie upon one another but our word. If 
we did but perceive the horror and ill conse- 
quences of it, we should pur>ue it with lire and 
sword, and more justly than other crimes. I 
see that parents commonly, anil with indiscre- 
tion enough, correct their children for little 
innocent faults, and torment them for wanton 
childish tricks that have neither impression, 
nor tend to any consequence : whereas, in my 
opinion, lying only, and, what is of something 
a lower form, wilful ob>tinacy, are the faults 
which ought, on all occasions, to be combatted, 
both in the infancy and progress of these vices, 
which will otherwise grow up and increase with 
them ; and, after a tongue lias once got the 
knack of lying, 'tis not to be imagined how 
impossible almost it is to reclaim it. Whence 
it comes to pass that we see some, who are 
otherwise very honest men, so subject to this 
vice. I have a good fellow for my tailor, 



1 Cicero, pro Lig. c. \2, " Oblivisci nihil sole?, nisi 3 NigHm?, apud Aul. Grll. xi. 2. Nonius, v. 
injuria.*. " , 

2 Herod, v. 105. \ 4 Mvntiri, quasi, contra mentem ire. 
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who, yet, I never knew guilty of one truth ; 
no, not even when it had been to his advan- 
tage. If falsehood had, like truth, but one 
face only, we should be upon, better terms ; for 
we should then take the contrary to what the 
liar says for certain truth ; but the reverse of 
truth has a hundred thousand shapes, and a 
field indefinite, without bound or limit. The 
Pythagoreans make good to be certain and 
finite ; evil, infinite and uncertain ; there are a 
thousand ways to miss the white, there is only 
one to hit it. For my own part, I have this 
vice in so great horror, that I am not sure I 
could prevail with my conscience to secure 
myself from the most manifest and extreme 
danger by an impudent and solemn lie. An 
ancient father says that a dog we know is 
better company than a man whose language we 
do not understand. Tit extcrnus alieno non 
sit hominh vice. 1 And how much less sociable 
is false speaking than silence ? 

King Francis the First bragged that he had, 
by this means, nonplussed Francis Taverna, 
the Ambassador of Francis Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, a man very famous for his eloquence in 
those days. This gentleman had been sent to 
excuse his master to his Majesty about a thing 
of very great consequence, which was this : 
King Francis, to maintain some correspondence 
in Italy, out of which he had been lately driven, 
and particularly in the Duchy of Milan, had 
thought it, to that end, convenient to have a 
gentleman, on his behalf, reside at the Court of 
that Duke; an Ambassador in effect, but in 
outward appearance no other than a private 
person, who pretended to be there upon the 
single account of his own particular affairs ; 
for the Duke, much more depending upon the 
Emperor, especially at that time, when he was 
in a treaty o e a marriage with his niece, 
daughter to the King of Denmark, and since 
Dowager of Lorraine, could not own any friend- 
ship or intelligence with us, but very much to 
his own prejudice. For this commission then, 
one Merveille, a Milanese gentleman, and 
equerry to the King, being thought very fit, 
he was accordingly dispatched thither, with 
private letters of credence and his instructions 
of Ambassador, and with other letters of re- 
commendation to the Duke about his own 
private concerns, the better to colour and cloak 
the business ; and he so long continued in that 
Court that the Emperor, at last, had some 
notion of his real employment there, and com- 
plained of it to the Duke, which was the occa- 
sion of what followed after, as we suppose ; 
which was, that under pretence of a murder by 
him said to be committed, his trial was in two 



1 "Asa foreigner, to one that understands not what he 
says, eannot be said to supply the place of a man." Pliny, 
Nat. Hist, vii. where, however, the lext is pene non sit, 
scarcely is, &c. 



days dispatched, and his head, in the night, 
struck off' in prison. Signior Francisco then, 
being upon this account come to the Court of 
France, prepared with a long counterfeit story 
to excuse a thing of so dangerous example, (for 
the King had applied himself to all the Princes 
of Christendom, as well as to the Duke him- 
self, to demand satisfaction for this outrage 
upon the person of his minister,) had his audi- 
ence at the morning council, where, after he 
had, for the support of his cause, in a long 
premeditated oration, laid open several plausible 
justifications of the fact, he concluded with 
roundly saying that the Duke, his master, had 
never looked upon this Merveille for other than 
a private gentleman, and his own subject, who 
was there only in order to his own business, 
and who had lived there under no other cha- 
racter; absolutely disowning that he had ever 
heard he was one of the king's servants, or 
that his Majesty so much as knew him, so far 
was he from taking him for an Ambassador. 
When he had made an end, the King, pressing 
him with several objections and assertions, and 
sifting him on all hands, gravelled him at last 
by asking, why then the execution was per- 
formed by night, and as it were bjr stealth ? 
At which the poor confounded Ambassador, the 
more handsomely to disengage himself, made 
answer that the Duke would have been very 
loth, out of respect to his Majesty, that such 
an execution should have been performed in the 
face of the sun. Any one may guess if he was 
not well schooled when he came home, for 
having so grossly tripped in the presence of a 
prince of so delicate a nostril as King Francis.' 2 
Pope Julius the Second having sent an Am- 
bassador to the King of England, to animate 
him against King Francis, the Ambassador 
having had his audience, and the King, before 
he would give a positive answer, insisting upon 
the difficulties he found in setting on foot so 
great a preparation as would be necessary to 
attack so potent a king, and, urging some 
reasons to that effect, the Ambassador very un- 
seasonably replied that he had also himself con- 
sidered the same difficulties, and had represented 
as much to the Pope. From which speech of 
his, so directly opposite to the thing propounded, 
and the business he came about, which was 
immediately to incite him to war, the King 
first derived argument to conceive, which he 
afterwards found to be true, that this Ambas- 
sador, in his own private bosom, was a friend 
to the French ; of which, having advertised 
the Pope, his estate, at his return home, was 
confiscated, and himself very narrowly escaped 
the losing his head. 3 



2 Mem. of Martin dn Bellay, i. The incident occurred 
in 1534. 

3 Erasmus, in his Lingua, relates this circumstance as 
having occurred when he was in England. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF QUICK OH SLOW SPEECH. 

One nt ft: n rent u tons toutcs graces donnees. 1 
" All graces were never yet to all men given," 

as we see in the gift of eloquence, wherein 
some have such a facility and promptness, and 
that which we cull a present wit, so easy that 
they are ever ready upon all occasions, and 
never to be surprised : ami others, more heavy 
and slow, never venture to utter anything but 
what they have long premeditated, and taken 
great care and pains to fit and prepare. Now, 
as we teach young ladies those sports and 
exercises which are the most proper to set out 
the grace and beauty of those parts wherein 
their chief ornament and perfection lie ; so in 
these two different advantages of eloquence, of 
which the lawyers and preachers of our n^e ! 
seem principally to make profession, if I wen ( 
worthy to advise, the slow speaker, methinks, j 

should be more proper for the 
The different pulpit, and the other for the bar ; ' 
and this because the •"iinploy- 
meiit of the iir.-t doe.- naturally 
allow him all the leisure he can desire to pre- 
pare himself, and, besides his career is performed '. 
in an even and unintermitted line, without -to]) 
or interruption ; whereas, the pleader's business ' 
and interest compels him to enter tin* lists upon I 
all occasions, and the unexpected objections and I 
replies of his adverse party often ju-tle him out 
of his course, and put him, upon the instant, | 
to pump for new and extempore answer- and , 
defences. Vet, at the interview betwixt Pope 
Clement and King Francis, at Marseilles, it 
happened, quite contrary, that. Monsieur Poyct, 
a man bred up all his life at the bar, and in the 
highest repute for eloquence, having the charge 
of making the harangue to the Pope committed 
to him, and having so long meditated on it 
beforehand, as, it was said, to have brought it 
ready along with him from Paris ; the very 
day it was to have been pronounced, the Pope, 
fearimr something might be said that niii*"ht 
give offence to the other Princes' Ambassadors 
who were there attending on him, sent to ac- 
quaint the King with the argument which he 
conceived most suiting to the time and place, 
which, by chance, was quite another thing 
to that Monsieur Poyet had taken so much 
pains about; so that the line speech he had 
prepared was of no use, and lie had, upon the 
instant, to contrive another ; which, finding 
himself unable to do, Cardinal du Bellay was 
constrained to perforin that office. 2 The 
pleader's part is, doubtless, much harder than 
that of the preacher ; and yet, in my opinion, 
we see more passable lawyers than preachers, 
at least in France. It should seem that the 



nature of wit is to have its operation prompt 
and sudden, and that of judgment, to have it 
more deliberate and more slow : but he who 
remains totally silent for want of leisure to 
prepare himself to speak well, and he also 
whom leisure does no ways benefit to better 
speaking, are equally unhappy. 

'Tis said of Severus Cassius, that he spoke 
best extempore, that he stood more obliged 
to fortune than his own diligence, that it was 
an advantage to him to be interrupted in 
speaking, and that his adversaries were afraid 
to nettle him, lest his anger should redouble 
his eloquence. 3 I know, by experience, a 
disposition so impatient of a tedious and elabo- 
rate premeditation, that if it do not go frankly 
and gaily to work, can do nothing to the 
purpose. * We say of some compositions that 
thev smell of the lamp, by reason of a certain 
rough harshness that laborious handling im- 
prints upon those where it has been employed. 
Hut, besides this, tin 1 extreme solicitude of 
doing well, ami tin 1 striving and contending of 
a mind too far strained and over-bent upon its 
undertaking, breaks and hinders it-elf, like 
water that, by force of its own prc.-.-ing violence 
and abundance, cannot find a ready issue 
through the neck of a bottle, or a narrow sluice. 
In this condition of nature, of which 1 now 
speak, there is this also, that it would not be 
di-ordered and stimulated with such a passion 
as the fury of Ca-sius ; for such a motion would 
be too violent and rude ; it would not be 
justlcd, but solicited ; it would be roused and 
heated by unexpected, sudden, and accidental 
occasions : . If it be left to it-elf, it Hags and 
languishes; agitation only gives it grace and 
vigour. I am always worst in my own posses- 
sion ; and when wholly at my own disposition, 
accident has more title to any thing that comes 
from me, than I ; occasion, company, and even 
the very rising and falling of my own voice, 
extract "more from my fancy than I can find 
when I examine and employ it by myself, so 
that the things I say arc better than those 1 
write, if either were to be preferred where 
neither is worth any thing. This also befals 
me, that I am at a loss when I seek, and light 
upon things more by chance than by any in- 
quisition of my own judgment. I, perhaps, 
sometimes hit upon a good point, when I am 
writing (I mean that seems so to me, though 
it may appear dull and heavy to another — but 
no more of these complimentaries — every one 
says this sort of thing about himself,) but when 
I come to read it, afterwards, I cannot make 
out what I meant to say, and, in such cases, a 
stranger often finds it out before me. If I were 
always to scratch out such parts, I should make 
clean work of my book ; but then, some other 
< time, chance shews me the meaning as clear as 
the sun at noon-day, and makes me wonder 
what I should stick at. 



1 Etienne de la Boetie; in the Collccti-m of Vers Fran 
fat's published by Montaigne in 107*2. Sonnet xiv. 



2 Mem. -f Martin du Ik-Hay, 

3 Senec. ll/it'lur. Control', ni. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF PROGNOSTICATIONS. 

As to oracles, it is certain that, long before the 
coming of Jesus Christ, they be- 
gan to lose their credit ; for we 
see that Cicero is troubled to find 
out the cause of their decay, in 
these words: Cur isto modo jam oracula 
Delphis eduntur, von modo nostra estate, 
sed jamdiu, ut nihil possit esse eontemptius. 1 
" What should be the reason that the oracles 
at Delphos are so uttered, not only in this age 
of ours, but for a great while since, that 
nothing can be more contemptible?" 13nt as 
to the other prognostics, calculated from the 
anatomy of beasts at sacrifices, which Plato 
does, in part, attribute to the natural constitu- 
tion of the intestines of the beasts themselves, 
from the scraping of poultry, the flight of 
birds, (Ares quasdam, rerum auejurandarum 
causa natas esse putamus f " We think 
some sorts of birds were purposely created for 
the purposes of augury;") claps of thunder, 
the winding of rivers, mult a cernunt arus- 
pices, multa augures provident, mult a oraculis 
declarantur, midta vatieinationibus, multa 
sonmiis, multa portcntis, 3 u Soothsayers and 
augurs conjecture and foresee many things, and 
many things are foretold in oracles, prophecies, 
dreams, and portents;" and others of the like 
nature, upon which antiquity founded most of 
their public and private enterprizes, our Chris- 
tian religion has totally abolished, although 
there yet remain amongst us some practices of 
divination from the stars, from spirits, from the 
shapes and complexions of men, from dreams 
and the like (a notable proof of the wild curi- 
osity of our nature grasping at, and anticipa- 
ting, future things, as if we had not enough to 
do to digest the present). 

Cm* lianc tibi, rector Olympi, 
Sollicilis visum mortalibns addere curain, 
Noscant Venturas tit (lira per omnia clades? 

******** 
Sit subitum quodctinqne paras ; sit eoeca fntuii 
Mens hoiriinmn fati ; liceat sperare timenti. 1 

"Why, sov'reign ruler of Olympus, why 
To human breasts, which breathe the anxious sigh, 
Add'st thou this care, that men should be so wise 
To know, by omens, future miseries? 

******** 
Unlook'd for send the ills thou hast design'd ; 
Let human eyes to future fate be blind, 
That hope, amidst our fears, some place may find." 

Ne utile quidem est scire quid futurum sit ; 
miserum est enim nihil proficient em anyi? " It 
is of no avail to know what shall come to pass, 
for it is a miserable thing to be vexed and tor- 
mented to no purpose." Yet are they of much 
less authority now than heretofore. Which 
makes the. example of Francis, Marquis 

1 Cicer. de Divin. ii. 57. 

2 Cicer. de Nat. Deorum, ii. G4. 

3 Cic. de Nat. Deo. iii. 0. 

4 Id. lb. 65, 

* Ltican ii_4. 



of Saluzzo, so much more remarkable; who, 
being lieutenant to King Francis the First, 
in his army beyond the mountains, infinitely 
favoured and esteemed in our Court, and 
obliged to the king's bounty for the Marqui- 
sate itself, which had been forfeited by his 
brother ; and, as to the rest, having no manner 
of provocation given him to do it, and even 
his own affection opposing any such disloyalty ; 
suffered himself to be so terrified, as it was 
confidently reported, with the fine prognostics 
that were spread abroad in favour of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, and, to our disadvan- 
tage, especially in Italy ; where these foolish 
prophecies were so far believed that, at "Home, 
great sums of money were ventured out upon 
return of greater when they came to pass, so 
certain they made themselves of our ruin ; that, 
having bewailed, to those of his acquaintance 
who were most intimate with him, the mischief's 
that he saw would inevitably fall upon the 
Crown of France, and the friends he had in 
that Court, he revolted and turned to the other 
side ; but to his own misfortune, however, what 
constellation soever governed at that time. But 
he carried himself in this affair like a man 
agitated with divers passions ; for, having both 
towns and forces in his hands, the enemy's 
army, under Antonio de Lcyva, close by him, 
and we not at all suspecting his design, it had 
been in his power to have done more than he 
did ; for we lost no men by this treason of his, 
nor any town but Fossan only, and that after 
a long siege and a brave defence/ 

Prndens fnturi teniporis cxilum 
Caligiuosa nocte prcmit Dens ; 
Hideique, si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat. 7 

"The Cod of wisdom has, in shades of ni«ht, 
Future events conceal'd from human sight ; 
And laughs when he beholds the tim'rous ass 
Tremble at what shall never come to pass." 

Tile potens snl, 
Ltelusque deget, ctii licet in diem 

Dixisse, vixi ; eras vel atra 
Nube polttm pater occupato, 
Vel sole puro. 7 

" He's master of himself alone, 
He lives, that makes eacli day his own ; 
Who for to-morrow takes no care, 
Whether the day prove foul or fair." 

L.Btus in prtesens animus, quod tilt iii est 
Oderit curare, 8 



' The man that's che 
Is never anxious lb 



■rful in his present state 
his future fate." 



And, on the contrary, those who believe this 
saying are in the wrong : Ista sic reciprovantur, 
ut ct, si divinatio sit, dii sint ; et, si dii sint, 
sit divinatio, 9 " These things have that mutual 
relation to one another that, if there be such 
a thing as divination, there must be deities ; 
and, if deities, divination." Much more wisely 
Pacuvius : 



6 Anno. 1530. Mein. of William du Uellay, vi. 

7 Horiice, iii. 29. 

8 Id. lb. ii. 1G. 

9 Cic. de Divin, i. 6. 
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Nam i si is , qui lingnam avium intilligiuit, 
l'ltiM|tu' ex alit'iio jecoit- ^jijiiunl, qiiam t*\ sun, 
Magis audiemlnm, quuni au-culiaudiim renseo.' 

' Those who birds' language uinh i>taud, and who 
More limn brutes' livers ilian tl.ini-»lves do know, 
Are rallur lo be hen id than heaikui'ti to." 

r riie so celebrated art of divination, anionot 

tlie Tuscans, took its beginning 

Origin of the thus: u labourer, striking deep 

nation! 1 ''' witn ]l] * t-'Ollltcr illtu tll( ' 'drtll, 

saw the Demi -(tod Titles to 
ascend with an infantile aspect, but emitted 
with a mature and Miiilc wisdom. I'pon tlie 
rumour of which all the people ran to see the 
sight, by whom his words ami knowledge, 
containing the principles and moans to attain 
to this art, wrre collected and kejit for many 
ages.* A birth suitable to its progress! I, for 
my part, shnuhl sooner regulate m\ allair> by 
the chance of a die than by such idle ami vain 
dreams. And indeed, in all Republic-, a good 
share of the government has ever been referred 
to chance. Plato, a in the system that he models 
according to his own fancy , leaves the decision 
of several tilings, of very great importance, 
wholly to it : and will, among>t other things, 
that marriages, of the better nut, as he repute-, 
be appointed b\ lot. attributing so great \irtue 
and adding so great a privili ge lo this accidental 
choice as to ordain tlnit tlie children be^ot in 
such wedlock be brought up ,n the country, 
and those begot in any t.llier to be thrii-t out 
as spurious and bn-e ; \ et mi that if auv of 
those exiles, notw ith. tumbicr, slnaild, perad- 
entiire, in ^rowin^ up. give any early hopi 



ings and stories, in painting, of those who had 
escaped shipwreck, said to him, ' ; Look, you who 
think the Gods have no care of human things, 
what do you say to so many persons preserved 
from (hath by their especial favour/" 1 u Why, 
I say," answered lie, 4 ' that their pictures are 
not here who were cast away, which were by 
nineh the greater number. ,J 

Cicero observes that, of all the philosophers 
who have acknowledged it Deity, only Xeno- 
phanes, tlje Colophonian, has endeavoured to 
eradicate all manner of divination." AN Inch 
makes it the hs> a w onder it' we have sometimes 
>eon .-ome of our princes, to their own cost, rely 
too much upon these fopperies. I had given 
any thing, that 1 had, with my own eyes, seen 
thn-e lun great rarities, the book of .Joachim, 
the Calabrian Abbot, which foretold all the 
future Popes, their names, and figures; and 
that of the Emperor Leo, which prophesied 
all the Emperors and Patriarchs of Greece. 
This I have been an eve-witness of, that, in 
public confu-d'niis, men, astonished at their 
fortune, lane abandoned their own rewm, 
superstitiou-ly to seek out, in the stars, the 
ancient causes and menaces of their present 
mishaps, ami, in my time, have been so 
strangely successful in it as to make me believe 
that, as this study is the amusement for men of 
leisure and penetration, those who have been 
vciv.il in this kuaek of unfolding and untying 
riddles arc able, in anv writing, to find out 
what they want to find there. Hut, above all, 
that which gives them the greatest room to play 
in is the obscure, ambiguous, and fantastic gib- 



of future ability, ll.ey miuht be recalled, as. on beri-h of their prophetic canting, where the 
the other hand, those who had been retained authors deliver nothing 1 of (dear sense, but 



diroud all in riddle, to the end that posterity 
may interpret and apply it according to their 
own fancy. 

Socrates s Damion, or Familiar, might per- 
haps be no other but a certain , t , 
impulsion of the will, whieli ob- jj^lnu'n. 
traded itself upon him without 
the advice or consent of his judgment ; nm \ i in 



were to be exiled in cn-e they gave little pro- 
mise of themselves in their greener \ears. 

I see some, who are mightily given to study, 
pore and comim nt upon their almanacs, and 
produce them for authority when any thing has 
fallen out ; and, indeed, it is hanli\ possible 
but that, in saying so much, lhe\ must some- 
times stumble upon some truth amongst nn 

infinite number of lies. Qtth rsf rti'uti (///> < a soul so enlightened as his was, and so pre- 
totum diem jaculuus non alifj/Kt/ida cullimrf /' ! pared by a continual exercise of wisdom and 
kt For who shoots all day at bats that does not virtue, 'tis to be supposed those inclinations of 
sometimes hit the white V 1 think never the his, though sudden and undigested, were ever 
better of them for some accidental hits. There very important and worthy to be followed, 
would be more certainty in it if there were a livery one finds in himself some image of such 
rule and a truth in always lying. Besides, I agitations, of a prompt, vehement, and fbrtui- 
nobody records their flim-flams and false prog- tons opinion ; and I must needs allow them 
nostics, forasmuch as they are infinite and ! some authority w ho attribute so little to our 
common ; but if they chop upon one truth, that own prudence, and who also myself have had 
carries a mighty report, as being rare, incredible, some, weak in reason, but violent in persuasion 
and prodigious. So Diugoras, snrnamed the or dissuasion (which were most frequent with 
| Atheist, answered him in Samothrace, wdio : Socrates), 7 by whieli I have suffered myself to 
I shewing him, in the Temple, the several offer- ' be carried away so fortunately, and so much to 



1 P?cnvins npud Cic. ut fnipra, i. 57. 

2 Oviil. Met.xv. Cicero, ut supra, ii. 25. 

3 Republic, v. ; tv here he 
lib coiumniiwcalOi should .so order it th.il the men 
Kri'Hli^i excellence ,*honM be matched with tlie nusl 
celleiit vmim n ; and, on the contrary, that tin- n 
cunu u>|HibU- nan should be married to women til' ll 



i|nires thai the chiefs of 
»1 the 



own low character; but that the thine: should be derided 
by a miiT of lottery , so artfully managed uXfiptw 7roj»/-ew 
Ko>A.i*oi> that the latter may blame fo'ituue for it, and nut 
I h< ir ^o\ t rnms. 

1 Cieeio dn Divbmt. ii. 59. 

•"' Cicero dr Xnt, Dear. i. 37. 

( Id. de Dirhntt. i. 3. ~ Plat.., T/irnprs. 
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my own advantage, that they might have been 
judged to have had something in them of a 
divine inspiration. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OF CONSTANCY, OR FIRMNESS. 

The law of resolution and constancy does not 

imply that we ought not, as much 

In what con- a3 - n ] us ii et , to decline, and to 

stancy and ' „ ' 

resolution secure ourselves ironi, the inis- 

coiisisis. chiefs and inconveniences that 

threaten us ; nor, consequently, 
that we shall not fear lest they should surprise 
us ; on the contrary, all decent and honest 
ways and means of securing ourselves from 
harm are not only permitted, but moreover 
commendable, and the business of constancy 
chiefly is bravely to stand to, and stoutly to 
suffer those inconveniences which are not to be 
avoided. There is no motion of body nor any 
manner of handling arms, how irregular or 
ungraceful soever, that we condemn, it' it 
serve to defend us from the blow that is made 
against us. 

Several very warlike nations have made use 
of a retiring and flying way of fight, as a 
thing of singular advantage, and, by so doing, 
have made their backs more dangerous than 
their faces to their enemies. Of which kind of 
fighting- the Turks yet retain something in their 
practice of arms to this day ; and Socrates, in 
Plato, laughs at Laches, who had defined 
fortitude to be standing firm in the ranks 
against the enemy : " What," says he, " would 
it then be reputed cowardice to overcome them 
by giving ground?" 1 urging, at the same 
time, the authority of Homer, who commends 
iEneas for his skill in running away. And 
whereas Laches, considering better of it, admits 
'twas the practice of the Scythians, and in 
general of all cavalry whatever, he again 
attacks him with the example of the Lacede- 
monian foot (a nation, of all others, the most 
obstinate in maintaining their ground), who, in 
the battle of Platea, not being able to break 
into the Persian phalanx, bethought themselves 
to disperse and retire, that, by the enemies' sup- 
posing they fled, they might break and disunite 
that vast body of men in the pursuit, and, by 
that stratagem obtained the victory. 

As for the Scythians, 'tis said of them that, 
when Darius went on his expedition to subdue 
them, he sent, by a herald, highly to reproach 
their King that he always retired before him 
and declined a battle ; to which Indathyrsis, 2 
for that was his name, returned answer, " That 
it was not for fear of him or of any man living, 
that he did so, but that it was the way of 
marching in practice with his nation, who had 

1 Plato, Laches. 

2 Or railier Idanthyrses. Her. iv. 127. [were exhibited. 
s A theatre where public shows of riding, fencing, &c, 



neither-tilled fields, cities, nor houses to defend, 
or to fear the enemy should make any advan- 
tage of; but that if he had such a stomach to 
fight, let him come but to view their ancient 
place of sepulture, and there he should have 
his fill." 

Nevertheless, as to what concerns cannon 
shot, when a body of men are drawn up in the 
face of a train oi' artillery, as the occasion of 
war does often require, 'tis unhandsome to quit 
their post to avoid the danger, and a foolish 
thing to boot, forasmuch as by reason of its 
force and swiftness we account it inevitable, 
and many a one, by ducking, stepping aside, 

j and such other motions of fear, has, if no 
worse, got laughed at by his companions. And 

I yet, in the expedition that the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth made against us into Provence, the 
Marquis de Guasto going to reconnoitre the 
city of Aries, and venturing to advance out of 
the shelter of a wind-mill, under favour of 
which he had made his approach, was perceived 
by the Seigneurs de Bonneval and the Sene- 
schal d'Agenois, who were walking upon the 
Theatre aux areties ; 3 who, having shewed him 
to the Sieur de Villiers, commissary of the ar- 
tillery, he traversed a cnlverine so admirably 

! well, and levelled it so exactly right at him, 

' that had not the Marquis, seeing fire put to it, 

1 slipped aside, it was certainly concluded the 
shot had taken him full in the body." 1 And, in 

, like manner, some years before Lorenzo de 
Medici, Duke of Urbino, and father to the 

j Queen-mother, 5 laying siege to Mondolpho, a 
place in the territories of the Vicariat, in Italy, 
seeing the cannoneer give fire to a piece that 
pointed directly against him, ducked, and it 
was well for him, for otherwise the shot, that 
only razed the top of his head, had, doubtless, 
hit him full in the breast. To say truth, I do 
not think that these dodgings are at all a matter 
of judgment or reflection ; for how is a man to 
judge of high or low aim on so sudden an 
occasion .' It is much more easy to believe 
that fortune favoured their fear, and that the 
same movement, that at one time saves a man, 
may, at another, make him step into danger. 
For my own part, I confess, I cannot forbear 
starting when the rattle of a harquebuse 
thunders in my ears on a sudden, and in a 
place where I am not to expect it, which I 
have also observed in others, braver fellows 
than I. 

Neither do the Stoicks pretend that the soul 
of their philosopher should be 
proof against the first visions and 
fantasies that surprise him ; but, 
as a natural subject, consent 
that he should tremble at the 
terrible noise of thunder or the 
sudden clatter of some falling ruin 
affrighted even to paleness and convulsion. 



Philosophers 
n<»t blameable 
for yielding to 
the first im- 
pulses of I he 
passion.". 

and be 



4 Mem of William du Bellay, vii. 

5 Catherine di« Medici. 
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And so in other passion?, provided a man's 
judgment remains sound and entire, and that 
"the site of his reason suffers no concus-iou nor 
alteration, and that he yields no consent to liis 
fright and discomposure. To him who is not a 
philosopher, a fright is the same in the first 
part of it, hut quite another thing in the 
second ; for the impression of the passions does 
not only remain superficially in him, lint pene- 
trates farther, even to the very scat of reason, 
and so as to infect and to corrupt it. He judges 
according to his fear, and conforms his be- 
haviour to it. 1 lint in this veise you may -co 
the true stat.' of the wise stoiek learnedly and 
plainly expressed. 

Mi ns minima unmet, laeryn 

" His humid «■>«■ Hail, lnnlh- 
]5ut the linn purpose ol lie 

The wi>e lVripatetiek 
i'wc from perturbations of mind, hut la 
rates them hv his wisdom. 



Ivunliir inane*.- 
,rd»«.p, i,,in>, 



i»t himseli' 



totiill; 
mode 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CEREMONY OF THE INTERVIEW OF 
CHIN CMS. 

Tn eke is no subject so frivolous that does not 

merit a place in this rhapsody. 

Tin- r.-sprri According to the common rule of 

which yclillc- . ... '7 ill II 

nun are nMiy- ClVllltV, it WOIMU he U notable 

1,1 ui nay m a affront to an equal, mid much 

iii-cat nniii who . . ... I .■ i 

visits them, more to a superior, to tail ot being 

at home when he has iriven you 
notice he will come to visit you. Nay, queen 
Margaret of Navarre fartheradds that it would 
he rudeness in a gentleman to <_ r <> out to meet 
any one that is coming to see him, let him he 
of what condition soever ; and that it is more 
respectful and more civil to stay at home to 
receive him, if only upon the account of missing 
of him by the way, and that it is enough to 
receive him at the door, and to wait upon him 
to his chamber. For my part, who, as much as 
I can, endeavour to reduce the ceremonies of 
my house, 1 very often forget both the one and 
the other of these vain offices, and pcrad ven- 
ture some one may take offence at it ; if he 
do, 1 am sorry, hut 1 cannot had in my heart 
to help it ; it is much better to offend him once 
than myself every day, for it would he a per- 
petual slavery ; and to what end do we avoid 
the servile attendance of courts, if we bring the 
same, or a greater, trouble, home to our own 
private houses ? It is also a common rule in all 
assemblies that those of less quality are to be 
first at the place, by reason that it is a state 
more clue to the better sort to make others wait 
for them. 



1 Arrian, Life of F/tictetus. Apud. Ant. Gelt. xix. 1. 

2 -Eiipid, iv. II!). 

3 The S. veiilh, ill 1533. 

* Pop.- Ci.n.tni \ II.. in.] Charles V. in 1>32. See Giiicci- 
r<l hie xx. 



The usual ce- 
remony at ihe 
interview of 
princes*. 



Nevertheless, at the interview betwixt pope 
Clement, 3 and king Francis, at 
Marseilles, the king, after he had 
in his own person taken order for 
the necessary preparations for his 
reception and entertainment. w ith- 
drew out of the town, and gave the pope two 
or three da\V leisure for his entry, ami wherein 
to repose and refresh himself before he came to 
hint. And in like manner, at the meeting of the 
pope' and the emperor at Bologna, the emperor 
gave the pope opportunity to conic thither tirst, 
and came himself after ; tor which the reason 
then iriven was this - that, at all the interviews 
of «mch princes, the irreater ouyht to be tiist at 
the appointed place, imperially before the other 
in who>c territories the inters lew it appointed 
to be, intimating thereby a kind of deference, 
to the other, and that ii appear.-* proper for the 
le<^ to seek out, and to apply themselves lo the 
greater, and not the greater t<» them 

Not every country only, but every eit \ , and 
so much as every prole^-ion. has 
it- particular forms ot" civilitv. T ' " ",""'' ".""'*" 

„,, ' 7 , \ I\ in lit haii nun 

I here was care enou'_ r Ii taken in i," tl i d, -liable, 
my education, and 1 have lived in 

LT 1 company enough to know the formalities 

of our own nation, and \i\n abl< to Liivc lemons 
in it ; I love also to follow them, but not to be 
s> servilelv tied to their obsenntion that my 
w hole life should be en-laved to ceremonies ; ot 
which there are nunc that, pro\ ided a man 
omits them out of discretion, and not for want 
of breeding, it will be ever)* whit as hamUoine 
in him. 1 have seen some people rude, by being 
over civil, and troublesome by 
their courtesv ; though, these Thea.hai.iages 

* i „i i i . (it rood inan- 

execsH-es excepted, the know ledge lu .,. s _ 
of courtesy and good manners is 
a very necessary study. It is. like grace and 
beauty, that, which beget- liking ami an incli- 
nation to lose one another at the Hist sight, and 
in tin; very beginning of an acquaintance and 
familiarity ; and, consequently, that which tirst 
opens the door for us to better ouiselves by 
the example of others, if there beany thing in 
the societv worth notice. 1 " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THAT MEN ARE Jl'STLY 1TMSHKP FOR- 
1IKINCJ OUSTJNATE IN THK OFFENCE OF 
A TOUT THAT FS NOT IN REASON TO RE 
DEFENDED, 

Yalofr, as well as other virtues, has its bounds, 
which once transgressed, the next 

• , ,i • , (■ ^ al'iur and \\f 

step is into the territories ot vice ; jj m i ls , 
so that by having too large a pro- 
portion of this heroic virtue, unless a man he 

r ' In the edition of 15HS, Montai»ne placed here ihe chap- 
ter " Thai the relifh of good and evil depends on (he opinion 
we have of either," which he afterwards made the fortieth 
chapter. 
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Why too obsti- 
nate a defence 
of a place is 
punished. 



very perfect in its limits, which upon the con- 
fines are very hard to discern, lie may very 
easily unawares run into temerity, obstinacy, 
and folly. From this consideration it is that 
we have derived the custom, in time of war, 
to punish, even with death, those 
who are obstinate to defend a 
place that is not tenable by the 
rules of war. Otherwise, if there 
were not some examples made, 
men would be so confident upon the hopes of 
impunity that not a hen-roost but would resist 
and stop a royal army. 

Monsieur the constable de Montmorency, 
having at the siege of Pa via been ordered \o 
pass the Tesino, and to take up his quarters in 
the Eauxbourg St. Antonio, being hindered 
from doing so, by a tower that was at the end 
of the bridge, which was so impudent as to 
stand a battery, hanged every man he found 
within it for their labour. 1 And again, since, 
accompanying the Dauphin in his expedition 
beyond the Alps, and taking the castle of 
Yillano by assault, and all within it having 
been put to the sword, the governor and his 
ensign only excepted, he caused them both to 
be trussed up for the same reason f as also did 
Captain Martin du Bella y, then governor of 
Turin, the governor of St. Bony, in the same 
country, all his people being eut in pieces at 
the taking of the place. 3 

But, forasmuch as the strength or weakness 
of a fortress is always measured by the estimate 
and counterpoise of the forces that attack it 
(for a man might reasonably enough despise 
two culverines that would be a mad-man to 
abide a battery of thirty pieces of eannon) ; 
where also the greatness of the prince who is 
master of the field, his reputation, and the 
respect that is due unto him, are put into the 
account, there is always danger that the balance 
will turn that way ; and thence it is that such 
people have so great an opinion of themselves 
and tiieir power that, thinking it unreasonable 
any place should dare to shut its gates against 
them, they put all to the sword where they 
meet with any opposition, whilst their fortune 
continues; as is observable in the fierce and 
arrogant forms of summoning towns and de- 
nouncing war, savouring so much of bar- 
barian pride and insolence, in use amongst the 
oriental princes, and which their successors to 
this day do yet retain and practise. And in 
that part of the world where the Portuguese 
subdued the Indians, they found some states 
where it w r as an universal and inviolable law 
amongst them that every enemy, overcome by 
the king in person, or by his representative 
lieutenant, was out of composition both of 
ransom and mercy. 

So that above all things a man should take 



heed of falling into the hands of a judge who 
is an enemy, in arms, and victorious. 



How cowardice 
ought to be pun- 
ished in a sol- 
dier. 



1 Mem. of Martin dn Bellay, ii. 

2 William du Bellay, viii. 3 ],\ t ib . ix> 

4 To Henry VIII. who besieged it in person. Mem. of 
Martin du Bellay, x. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OF THE rUNISHMENT OF COWMRDICE. 

I once heard of a prince, and a great captain, 
who having a narration given him 
as he sat at table of the proceeding 
against Monsieur de Vervins, who 
was sentenced to death for having 
surrendered Boulogne to the Eng- 
lish, 4 openly maintained that a soldier could 
not justly be put to death for his want of 
courage. And in truth, a man should make a 
great difference betwixt faults that merely pro- 
ceed from infirmity and those that are visibly 
the effects of treachery and malice ; for, in the 
last, men wilfully act against the rules of reason 
that nature has imprinted in us ; whereas in the 
former it seems as if we might produce the 
same nature, who left us in such a state of 
imperfection and defect of courage, for our 
justification. Insomuch that many have thought 
we are not justly questionable for any thing 
but what we commit against the light of our 
own conscience. And it is partly upon this 
rule that those ground their opinion who dis- 
approve of capital and sanguinary punishments 
inflicted upon heretics and infidels; and theirs 
also who hold that an advocate or a judge 
is not accountable for having failed in his 
commission from ignoranee. 

But as to cowardice, it is certain that the 
most usual way of chastising it 
is by ignominy and disgrace ; and 
it is supposed that this practice 
was first brought into use by the 
legislator Charondas ; and that 
before his time the laws of Greece punished 
those with death who iled from a battle ; 
whereas he ordained only that they should be 
three days exposed in the publie place dressed 
in women's attire, hoping yet for some service 
from them, having awakened their courage by 
this open shame; 5 Suffundere mails hwnlnia 
sanguinem quam eff'undere* " Choosing rather 
to bring the blood into their cheeks than to let 
it out of their bodies." It appears, also, that 
the Boman laws did anciently punish those with 
death who had run away ; tor Ammiamis IVIar- 
cellinus says that the emperor Julian com- 
manded ten of his soldiers, who had turned their 
backs in an encounter against the Parthians, to 
be first degraded, and afterwards put to death, 
according, says he, to the ancient laws. 7 Yet, 
elsewhere for the like offence, he only con- 
demns others to remain amongst the prisoners 

B Diod. Siculu3, xii. 4. 

6 Ttrtullian, Apolog. p. 583. 

' Aiiimianus Marcellimis, xxiv. 1 and xx\> 1* 



The usual 
mode of pun- 
ching coward- 
ice. 
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under the baggage ensign. Tlie severe punish- 
ment the people of Home inflicted upon those 
vho fled from the buttle of ('anna 1 , and in the 
same war upon those who ran away with 
Cneius Fulvius, at his defeat, did not extend to 
death. 1 And yet nietliinks men should consider 
what they do in such cases, le-t disgrace should 
make sueh delinquents desperate, ami not only 
taint friends, but implacable and mortal ene- 
mies. 

Of late memory, the Seigneur de Framjet, 

lieutenant to the Maresehal de Chsitilloifs coni- 

panv, ha\iiiL r . by the Mareschal 

N-nv tlie -over | /.i i i ■ 

n.n oi ,, i,i;i ( f ( ' e * huoanne-, been j)iit m go\cr- 
«ih fiiiin-iiL-i] nor of Fontarabiu, in the place of 
id hiwouaM- ^M oii>i< nr de Lude, and ha\ing 
surrendt red it to the Spaniards 
jewns fur that condemned to be degraded from 
all nobility, and both himself and his posterity 
(le<dared ignoble, taxable, ami for e\ er iucapa- 
l»le of bearing arm- : width liard -enh -n.-e wa- 
executed at Lyons ;"' and since that nil the 
gentlemen who were in (Juke whin the ( 'ot nt 
de Nassau entered it, underwent the same pun- 
ishment, as several others have done since for 
the hko offence. However, in ease of Mich ;i 
manifest ignorance or cow ardiee a- exceeds all 
ordinary example, 'tis but reason lo take it for 
a sufficient proof of treachen and malice, and 
to punish it accordingly . 
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his profession, and his own valour, and military 
conduct. 1 1 is exploits suih'eiently prove him a 
great captain, and that he knew well enough, 
but he would be thought a good engineer to 
boot. ; a quality not to be expected in him. The 
elder Dionysitis was a very great captain, as it 
befitted his fortune he should be ; but he took 
very great pains to get a particular reputation 
by poetry, and yet he never was cut out for a 
poet. A gentleman of the lonir robe being not 
long since brought to see a study furnished with 
all sorts of books, both of his own and all 
other faculties, took no occasion to discourse of 
any of them, but fell very rudely and imperti- 
nently to animadvert upon a barrieado placed 
before the study door, a thing that a hundred 
eaptain> and common soldiers see every day 
without taking anv notice or offence at. 



(l|.lal rphij-pi;. b»« pi»n, < M .l.i 



;«r;u-' 



i-.ib.i 



i.x wi.ul 1 



h.ive 
H 1\ ■! ( 



i'l bit, 
];.!■ lit." 



Th> inipi renin- 
el kiionnii4 the 

lilt' NVllItT Oi 

;n.y book 



A eiK)Ci;LI)lX(i Oi* 



AM HAS ,A I/iiKS, 



I (jhskiinf. iu my travels this cu-tom, e\er to 
learn something Irmii the informa- 

(oi]1\ l tbM-| C vni th,n "' tH()St ' with whom 1 confer 

by aioiuaij-nu. (which is the best school of all 
others) and to put my eoinpau\ 

upon those subjects they are the h>t able to 

speak of: 

r»;eii ill iv>rel irr.i r:i_:i<>ii:i r <]i " vi mi, 

Al ' ili'lc • del I »ii ; < I [,• ,-iH' pi i l- 1 1 1 • 

I'mili '1 i^ii* ) ri« i , onio *l ] ;im..|- -li nrmenu. ' 

" Tiif M-runan brM ili-cutiiM-- . ]' the winds 
Ot i.xi-ii lumv .-<> will ;i* l.ib*im» lnn<!- ; 
Tin- M.Mifi tn^t <-:m talk < I wmiiul- ;tnd knuck*, 
And 1^ « ■ 1 1 1 1 1- >lu-ptieMl a ot" iluir li.innlt^ Hock? ;"' 

for it often falls out that, on the contrary, 
every one will rather choose to be prating of 
another man's business than his own, thinking 
it so much new reputation acquired ; witness 
the jeer Archidamus put upon Perinnder, that 
he had quitted the glory of being an excellent 
physician to gain the repute of a very bad 
poet.' 1 And do but observe what a vast deal 
of pains Ca'-ar is at to make us understand his 
inventions in building bridges, and contriving 
engines of war, 5 and how succinct and reserved 
in comparison, where he speaks of the rules of 



1 I/ivv, xxv. 7., xxvi. 2. 

- In I-V2.1. M.-m. »if Martin tin Bellay, ii. 

■' l'rii|>fiu'i-, ii. Kief, i. It, as rendered by Ariosto. 

4 I'lniatdi, Aptith. of the. Lacedemonians, 



Slddle 
Tm- Meed ;i >(.!;. 

I jy tli i— cour-e a man shall never improve 
hi. t-elf, nor arrive at any ]>erfcetion in any 
thin r. lie mu>t, then-fore, make it his busi- 
ness always to pm the architect, the painter, 
the shoe-make]-, and so on, upon discourse of 
his own busiue-s. 

And, to this purpose, in residing histories, 
which is every bod\"s subject, I 
use to consider what kind of men 
are the author- ; if they be per- 
sons that profi >s nothing but mere 
learning, I, in and from them, 
principally observe and learn the st\le and lan- 
guage ; if physicians, I upon that account the 
rather incline to credit what they report of the 
temperature of the air, of the health and com- 
plexions of princes, of wound-, and di.-ea-es ; if 
law vers, we are from them to take notice of the 
controversies of right and title, the establish- 
ment of laws and civil government, and the 
like : it" divines, of the affairs of the church, 
eecle-ia-tical censures, marriages and dispensa- 
tion.- ; if courtiers, of manners and ceremonies ; 
if soldiers, of the things that belong to their 
trade, and principally the accounts of such 
action- and enterprizes wherein they were per- 
sonally engaged ; and if ambassadors, we are 
to observe their negotiations, intelligences, and 
practices, and the manner how they arc to be 
carried on. 

And this is the reason why that which perhaps 
I should have lightly passed over iu another, I 
dwelt upon and maturely considered in the 
history writ by the Seigneur de Langey, 7 (a 
man well versed in, and of very great judg- 
ment in things of that nature,) that is, where 
after having given a narrative of the fine oration 
Charles V. had made? in the consistory at Home, 
and in the presence of the bishop of Maseon 
and the Seigneur du Velly, our ambassadors 



5 See, in particular, li i s description of the biidge. over ihe 
Rhine, lit Hill, (i, til. iv, 1/. 
" Horace, K|>iH. xiv. 1. 
' Martin du lk-Uuy, s^i^neur dc L;in»ey. See his Mem v. 
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there, wherein he had mixed several tart and 
injurious expressions to the dishonour of our 
nation ; and, amongst the rest, that it' his cap- 
tains and soldiers were not men of another 
kind of fidelity, resolution, and sufficiency in 
the knowledge of arms, than those of the king, 
he would immediately go with a rope about his 
neck and sue to him for mercy (and it should 
seem the emperor had really this, or a very 
little better, opinion of our military men, for he 
afterwards, twice or thrice in his life, said the 
very same tiling) ; as also that he challenged 
the king to fight him in his shirt with rapier 
and poniard, in a boat : the said Sieur de 
Langey, pursuing his history, adds that the 
forenamed ambassadors, sending a dispatch to 
the king of these things, concealed the greatest 
part, and particularly the two last passages. 
At which I could not but wonder 
A question whe- that it should be in the power of 
ambaslior"' 8 an ambassador to dispense with 
ought to con- any thing which he ought to sig- 
nal any thing u J t y to fjfe inas tcr espeeiallv of 
from mm ol his J . . xi ■ 

own affairs. so great importance as this, co- 
ming from the mouth of such a 
person, and spoken in so great an assembly ; and 
should rather conceive it had been the servant's 
duty faithfully to have represented to him the 
whole and naked truth as it passed, to the end 
that the liberty of disposing, judging and eon- 
eluding might have remained in the master; 
for either to conceal, or to disguise the truth, 
for fear he should take it otherwise than he 
ought to do, and lest it should prompt him to 
some extravagant resolution, and in the mean 
time to leave him ignorant of his affairs, should 
seem, methinks, rather to belong to him who is 
to give the law, than to him who is only to 
receive it ; to him who is in supreme command, 
and best can judge of his own interests, and 
not to him who ought to look upon himself 
as inferior, not only in authority, but in pru- 
dence and good counsel. At any rate, I for 
my part would be loth to be so served in my 
little concerns. 

AVe do so willingly slip the collar of com- 
mand, upon any pretence what- 
Nothlng more ever, and are so ready to usurp 
dtar to a su- dominion, and every one does so 

ptTior than , u ' . , ^ r , , , 

implicit obe- naturally aspire to liberty and 
dieuce. power, that no advantage what- 

ever derived from the wit or 
valour of those he employs ought to be so dear 
to a superior as a downright and implicit obe- 
dience. To obey more as a matter of discre- 
tion than subjection is to corrupt the office, and 
to subvert the power of command ; and P. Cras- 
sus, the same whom the Romans reputed five 
times happy, 1 at the time when he was consul 
in Asia, having sent to a Greek engineer to 
cause the greater of two masts of ships, that he 
had taken notice of at Athens, to be brought 



1 In that he was very rich, most noble, most eloquent, 
most skilful in the law, and the highest in the priesthood. — 
Aul. GelL i. 13. 



to him, to be employed about some engine of 
battery he had a design to make ; the other, 
presuming upon his own science and sufficiency 
in those affairs, thought fit to do otherwise than 
directed, and to bring the less : as being, ac- 
cording to the rules of his art, more proper for 
the use to which it was designed. But Crassus, 
though he gave ear to his reasons with great 
patience, caused him to be well whipped for 
his pains, valuing the interest of discipline much 
more than that of the thing in hand. 

Yet we may, on the other side, consider that 
so precise and implicit an obedience as this is 
only due to positive and peremptory commands. 
The functions of an ambassador are not so fixed 
and precise but they must, in the various and 
unforeseen occurrences and accidents that may 
fall out in the management of a negoeiation, be 
wholly left to their own discretion. They do 
not simply execute the will of their master, but 
by their own wisdom form and model it also ; 
and I have in my time known men of command 
who have been cheeked for having rather 
obeyed the express words of the king's letters 
than the necessity of the affairs they had in 
hand. Men of understanding do yet to this 
day condemn the custom of the Kings of Persia, 
to give their lieutenants and agents so little 
rein that, upon the least arising difficulties they 
must evermore have recourse to farther com- 
mands ; this delay, in so vast an extent of 
dominion, having often very much prejudiced 
their affairs. And Crassus writing to a man 
whose profession it was best to understand those 
things, and pre-acquainting him to what use 
this mast was designed, did he not seem to con- 
sult his advice, and in a manner invite him to 
interpose his judgment I 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OF FEAR. 
Obstnpui, steteruntr}ue coma 1 , et vox fancibus htesit. 2 

'* Aghast, astonished, and strurk dumb with fear, 
I stood: like bristles rose my stiffened hair." 

I am not so good a naturalist (as they call it 3 ) as 
to discern by what secret springs 
fear acts in us ; but I am wise J^^Lr. 
enough to know that it is a 
strange passion, and such an one that the phy- 
sicians say there is no other whatever that 
sooner dethrones our judgment from its proper 
seat; which is so true that I myself have seen 
very many become frantic through fear; and 
even in those of the best settled temper, it is 
most certain that it begets a terrible astonish- 
ment and confusion during the fit. I omit the 
vulgar sort, to whom it one while represents 
their great grandsires risen out of their graves 



2 jEneid, ii.774. 

3 By this parenthesis, it would appear Unit the term 
naturalist was but just adopted into the French language. 
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in their shrouds, another while hobgoblins, 
weir-wolves, and chimeras ; hut even unionist 
soldiers (a sort of men over whom, of sill others, 
it ought to have the least power) how often has 
it converted Hocks of sheep into armed squad- 
rons, reeds and bull-rushes into pikes and 
lanees. friends into enemies, and the French 
white into the red crosses of Spain ! When 
Monsieur de Bourbon took the city of Kome, 1 
an ensign, who was on guard at the Bourg St. 
Pierre, was seized with such a fright, upon the 
fh>t alarm, that he threw himself out at ti 
breach with hi* colours upon his shoulder, ran 
directly upon the enemy, thinking he was re- 
treating toward the inward defences of the 
city; and, with much ado, seeing Monsieur de 
Bourbon's people, who thought it had been a 
sally upon them, draw up to receive him, at last 
came to himself; and finding his error, and 
then facing about, retreated full speed through 
tla 1 same breach by which he had gone out ; 
but not until lie had first blindly advanced 
above three hundred pnecs into the open tield. 
It did not, however, fall out so well with Cap- 
tain Julius's ensign, at the time when St. Pol 
w;is taken from Us by the Count de Huns and 
Monsieur tin Ken; for he, lirinir so scared with 
fear as to throw himself and lii> fellow* out at 
a port-hole, was ininiediufeh cut to pieces by 
the enemy ;' and in the same sieire it was a 
very memorable tear that so scizrd, contracted, 
and froze up the heart of a yonnir gentleman, 
that he sunk down stone dead in the breach, 
without any manner of wound or hurt at all. 3 
The like madness sometimes seizes on a whole 
multitude ; for in one of the encounters that 
derninnicus had with the Germans, two great 
parties were so amazed with fear that they ran 
two opposite ways, the one Hying to the same 
place from which the other set out." Sometimes 
it adds wings to the heels, as in the two first 
cases, and sometimes nails them to the ground, 
and fetters them from moving; as we rend of 
the Kmperor Theophilns, who, in a battle? he 
lost against the Agarenes, was so astounded 
and stupitied that he had no power to il\ ; 
aih'h pttruv t't'idiii mijiUti jorniidd :' '" so much 
does fear dr:ad even the means of safety:" 
'till such time as Manuel, one of the principal 
commanders of his army, having jogged and 
shaken him so as to rouse him out of his 
trance, said to him, '" Sir, if you will not follow 
mi 1 , I will kill you ; for it is better yon should 
lose \our life than, by being taken, lose the 
empire.'' But fear does then 
FtarstHiu'iiuH-s manifest its utmost power and 

iinilcs to des- effect wllCJl it tlll'OVVS US UpOll U 

pur-itc valour. vuliniit despair, having before 

deprived us of all sens* 1 , both of 

duty and honour. In the first pitched battle 

the Homans lost against Hannibal, under the 

» In 15*27. Mem. ulMaii.dii IUIl.ty, iii. 

- Mem, v\ William ilu lkllay, v iii. 3 M. ib. 

1 Tacitus, Annul, i. 63. 



rear super- 
cedes every 
oilier passion. 



Consul Senipronius, a body of ton thousand 
foot, that had taken a fright, seeing no other 
escape for their cowardice, went and threw 
themselves headlong upon the great array of 
the enemy, which, with wonderful force and 
fury, they charged through and through, and 
routed with a very great slaughter of the Car- 
thaginians ; thus purchasing an ignominious 
Hisrht at the same price they might have done a 
glorious victory. 7 

The thing in the world T a"m most afraid of 
is fear ; and with good rea>on, that passion 
alone, in the trouble of it, exceed- 
ing all other accidents. What 
affliction could he greater or more 
just than that of Pompey's fol- 
lowers and friends, who, in his ship, were spec- 
tators of Ion horrid and inhuman murder .' Yet 
so it was, that the fear of the Firyptinn vessels 
they saw coming to board them possessed them 
with so great a fear that it is observed, they 
thought of nothing but calling upon the ma- 
riners to make haste, and, by force of oars, to 
escape away ; 'till being arrived at 'lyre, and 
delivered from the apprehension of further 
danger, they then had leisure to turn their 
thoughts to the loss of their captain, and to 
give vent to those 1 tears and lamentations that 
the other more prevalent papain had 'till 
then suspended. 

Turn pavor fapieiitiam emuem inihi tx amnio e:s perioral. ,J 

" My mind Willi meal and Hidden fear oppie.^M, 
\V a*, I'm tin lime, ol jiel-meiil dl-pobSes 4 ed." 

Such as have been well banged in some 
skirmish may yet, all wounded and bloody as 
they are, be brought on again the next day to 
charge : but such as have once conceived a good 
sound fear of the enemy will never be got so 
much as to look him in the fact 1 . Such as are 
in immediate fear of losing their estates, of 
banishment, or of slavery, live in perpetual 
anguish, and lost; all appetite and repose ; 
whereas such as are actually poor, slaves and 
exiles, oft-times live as merrily as men in a 
better condition. And so, many people who, 
impatient of the perpetual alarms of fear, have 
hanged and drowned themselves, and thrown 
themselves from precipices, give us sufficiently 
to understand that it is still more importunate 
and insupportable than death itself. 

The(» recks recognise another kind of fear, 
exceeding any we have spoken of yet, — a fear 
that surprises us without any visible cause, by 
an impulse from heaven ; so that whole armies 
and nations have been struck with it. Such a 
one was that which brought so wonderful a 
desolation upon Carthage, where nothing was 
to be heard but voices and outcries of fear; 
where the inhabitants were seen to sally out of 
their houses us to an alarm, and there to charge, 



5 Quint. Curl. iii. '2. 

7 Li\y, x\i. 50. 

'-' Kimins, upuU C'icel 



Zona ras, iii. 
Cicero, TnaruL Quas. iii. 20. 
, Tu.svul. Quas. iv. n. 
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wound, and kill one another, as if they had 
been enemies come to surprise their city. All 
things were in disorder and fury, till with 
prayers and sacrifices they had appeased their 
gods. And this is that they call a panic terror. 1 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THAT MEN ARE NOT TO JUDGE OF OUR HAP- 
PINESS TILL AFTER DEATH. 

Scilicet ullima semper 
Expectanda dies honiini est, dioiqne beatus, 
Ante obilum nemo supremaque tunera debet.' 2 

" Till man's last day is come, we should not dare 
Of happiness to say vthat was his share : 
Since of no man can it be truly said 
That he is happy 'till he first be dead." 

Every school-boy knows the story of King 
Croesus, to this purpose : — that, being taken 
prisoner by Cyrus, and by him condemned to 
die, as he was going to execution he cried out, 
" O Solon ! Solon I" which being presently 
reported to Cyrus, and he sending to enquire of 
him what it meant, Croesus gave him to under- 
stand that he now found the warning Solon 
had formerly given him, true to his cost ; which 
was, " That men, however fortune may seem 
to smile upon them, could never be said to be 
happy 'till they had been seen to pass over 
the lust day of their lives; by reason of the 
uncertainty and mutability of human things, 
which in an instant are subject to be totally 
changed into a quite contrary condition." 3 
And therefore it was that Agesilaus made answer 
to one that was saying what a happy man the 
King of Persia was, to come so young to so 
mighty a kingdom, " True," said he, " but 
neither was Priam unhappy at his years." 4 In 
a short space of time kings of Macedon, suc- 
cessors to the mighty Alexander, have become 
joiners and scriveners at Home ; a tyrant of 
Sicily a pedant at Corinth ; a conqueror of one 
half of the world, and general of innumerable 
armies, a miserable suppliant to the rascally 
officers of a king of Egypt ! So much did the 
prolongation of five or six months of life cost 
the great and noble Pompey ; and no longer 
since than our fathers' days, Lodovico Sforza, 
the tenth Duke of Milan, at whose name all 
Italy had so long trembled, was seen to die a 
wretched prisoner at Loches, 5 not till he had 
lived ten years in captivity, which was the 
worst part of his fortune. The fairest of all 
queens, 6 widow to the greatest King in Chris- 
tendom, has she not just come to die by the 
hand of an executioner ? Unworthy and bar- 
barous cruelty ! and a thousand more examples 
there arc of the same kind ; for it seems that, as 



1 Diod. Sic. xv. 7 ; and Plutarch, on Isis and Osiris, c. 8. 

2 Ovid, Net. iii. 137. 3 Herod, i. 86. 

4 Plutarch, Apotheg. of the Lacedemonians. 

5 In Touraine, under Louis XII., who shut hiin np there 
n 1500, in an iron cage, which was still to be seen in 1778. 

6 Mary, Queen of Scotland, and mother of James I., King 



storms and tempests have a spite against the 
proud and towering heights of our lofty castles, 
there are also spirits above that are envious of 
the grandeurs here below. 

Usque adeo res luunanas vis abdita qnsedam 
Obterit, et pulchros fasces sievnsque secures 
Proculcare, hac ludibrio sibi habere videlur! 7 

" And hence we fancy unseen powers in those 

Whose force and will such strange confusion brings, 
And spurns and overthrows our greatest kings." 

And it should seem also that fortune some- 
times lies in wait to surprise the last hour of 
our lives, to shew the power she lias in a mo- 
ment to overthrow what she has been so many 
years in building, making us cry out with 
Laberius, Niwiruin hue die una plus vLri mild 
quam vivendum fuit : H " I have lived longer by 
this one day than I ought to have done." 
And in this sense the good advice of Solon may 
reasonably be taken ; but he being a philoso- 
pher, with which sort of men the favours and 
disgraces of fortune stand for nothing, either to 
the making a man happy or unhappy, and with 
whom grandeur and power are mere accidents, 
almost equally indifferent, I am apt to think he 
had some further aim, and that his meaning was, 
that the very felicity of life itself, which de- 
pends upon the tranquillity and contentment of 
a well-descended spirit, and the resolution and 
assurance of a well-ordered soul, ought never 
to be attributed to any man till he has firtt 
been seen to play the last, and doubtless the 
hardest, act of his part, because there may be 
disguise and dissimulation in all the rest, where 
these fine philosophical discourses are only put 
on, or where accidents not touching us to the 
quick, give us leisure to maintain the same sober 
gravity ; but in this last scene of death and 
ourselves there is no more counterfeiting, we 
must speak plain, and must discover what there 
is of pure and clean in the bottom. 

Nam verse voces turn demum peetore ab imo 
Ejicitintur, el eripitur persona, manet res. 9 

" For then their words will with their thoughts concur, 
And, all the mask pulled oil, show what they were." 

Wherefore, at this last, all the other actions 
of our life ought to be tried and sifted. 'Tis 
the master-day, 'tis the day that is judge of all 
the rest, "'tis the day," says one of the an- 
cients, " that ought to judge of all my foregone 
years." 10 To death do I refer the proof of the 
fruit of all my studies. ^V r e shall then see 
whether my discourses came only from my 
mouth or from my heart. I have seen many, 
by their death, give a good or an ill repute to 
their whole life. Scipio, the father-in-law of 
Pompey the Great, in dying well, wiped away 
the ill opinion that, till then, every one had 



of England, was beheaded in this kingdom, by order of 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1587. Montaigne surely wrote this 
long after the passage in the following chapter, where he 
tells ns that the year he then wrote in was but 15/2; but we 
i\o not find this particular in the quarto edition of J5b8. 

7 L'icretius, v. 1232. B Macrobius, Siiturnal. ii. 7. 

9 Lucretius, iii. 57. ,0 Seneca, Epist. 102. 
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Epaminondas being asked 



conceived of hi 

which of the three he had in greatest esteem, 
Chabrias, Iphicrutes, or himself, k ' You must 
first see us die," said he, " before that question 
can be resolved:'" and, in truth, lie would in- 
finitely wrong that great man who would weigh 
him without the honour and grandeur of hi? 
end. God has ordered these things as it has 
best pleased him. But I have, in my time, 
seen three of the most execrable persons that 
ever I knew in all manner of abominable living, 
and the most infamous, who all died a very 
regular death, and, in all circumstances, com- 
posed even to perfection. There are brave and 
fortunate dentin: I have icon death cut the 
thread of the progress of a prodigious ad- 
vancement, and in the ilower of it- iuerea>e, 
of a certain person, :< with so glorious an 
end that, in my opinion, his ambitious and 
generous designs had nothing in them >o 
high and great as was their interruption ; 
and he arrived, without completing his course, 
at the place to which his ambition pre- 
tended, with greater glory ami grandeur than 
he could himself have either hoped or desired, 
and anticipated by his tall the name and power 
to which he had aspired by perfecting Ins 
career. In the judgment 1 make of another 
man'? life, I always ob-er\e how he carried 
himself at its close ; and the principal concern 
I have tin* my own is that 1 may die hand- 
somely, that is, patiently and without noise. 



C II APT Kit XIX. 

THAT TO STUDY 1*11 I U»SO I'll V IS TO LKARN" 
TO OIK. 

Cicero says that to study philosophy is 
nothing but to prepare a man's 

smlr ,'? ,lie S(,lt t0i,it '- 4 Tlk * w»n of which 
philosophy. is because study and contempla- 

tion do, in M>me sort, withdraw 
from us, and deprive us of our soul, and 
employ it separately from the body, which 
is a kind of discipline ef, and a resemblance of, 
death, or else because all the wisdom and 
reasoning in the world does, in the end, con- 
clude in this point, to teach us not to fear to 
die. And. to t-ny the truth, cither our reason 
docs grossly abuse us, or it ought to have no 
other aim but our contentment onlv, nor to 



1 This remark is taken, if I mi-take not, from Seneca. 
!t is a pictt> Ion -4 pas-aye, but so curious a. one that I 
cannot help h\m>e ibiu» it here. Sem-ra, desirous to 
fmtify his friend asjainsl the terrors of death, said to him, 
in the first place, " I should prevail on \oii with more ease 
wtTt I to ."how tliat not onl_\ In roes have despi-ed the ino- 
iii e n t of the soul's departure out of the body, but that even 
d.i-lards have, in this matter, equalled those of the greater 
fortitude of mind" And, iimnediately alter, he adds, 
" Even like that Scipio, the father-in-law ol Cn. Poinpey, 
who, bciii£ diiven by contrary winds to the coast of Afiica, 
when he saw his ship detained by the enemy, stabbed 
himself with his own sword ; and, to those who asked him 
' where the (lenera! wa-,' said, 'The General is well.' 
This word equalled him to his superiors, and did not sutler 
the gloi v fatal to the Scipios, in Afiica, to be interrupted. 



endeavour any thing but, in sum, to make us 
live well, and, as the Holy Scripture says, 5 at 
our ease. All the opinions of the world agree 
in this, that pleasure is our end, 
though we make use of divers pleasure the 
means to attain unto it ; they universal aim. 
would all of them otherwise be 
rejected at the first motion ; tor who would 
give ear to him that should propose alllietion 
and misery for his end .' The controversies and 
disputes of the philosophical sects upon this 
point are merely verbal ; Transcurramus 
stilrrfisshiuis mit/<in. r ' ' 4 Let us >k\\) over those 
learned trilles." Then 1 is more in them of 
opposition and obstinacy than is consistent with 
>o -acred a profession : hut what kind of person 
soever man takes upon him to personate, he 
ever mixes his own part with it. Let the 
philosophers say what they will, the main thing 
at which we all aim, even in virtue itself, 
is pleasure. It pleases me to rattle in their 
ears this word, which ihey so nauseate to hear ; 
and, if it signify some supreme pleasure and 
excessive delight, it is more due to tin: assistance 
of virtue than to any other assistance whatever. 
This delight for being more guy, more sinewy, 
mere robust, and more manly, is only more 
, seriously voluptuous, and we ought to give it 
the name of pleasure; as that which is more 
benign, gentle, and natural, and not that of 
vigour, from which we have derived it. 

The other more mean and sen-mil part of 
pleasure, if it could deserve this fair name, it 
ought t<> be upon the aeeount id' concurrence, 
and not of privilege; 1 find it less exempt 
from traverses and inconveniences than virtue 
itself: and, besides that, the enjoyment is more 
momentary, tlniil. and frail ; it has its watch- 
ings, la^s, aiid labours, even to sweat and 
blood ; and, moreover, has. particular to itself, 
so many several sort* of sharp and wounding 
passions, and so stupid a satiety attending it, 
as are equal to the severest penance. And we 
much mistake to think that difficulties serve it 
for a spur and a seasoning to its sweetness, as 
in nature, one contrary is quickened by another; 
and to say, when we come to virtue, that like 
consequences and difficulties overwhelm and 
render it austere and inaccessible ; whereas, 
much more aptly than in voluptuousness, they 
ennoble, sharpen, and heighten the perfect and 
divine pleasure they procure us. lie renders 
himself unworthy of it who will counterpoise 

It was a great task to compirr Carthage, but a harder to 
compter death." Seneca, K/tist. 'Z\. 

2 Plutarch, Apoth. of the Ancient Kings, §c. 

3 Montaigne speaks here of his friend Bnetins, at whose 
1 death he was present, as appears by a speed) which Mon- 
taigne caused to be printed at Paris, in 1-171 , wherein he 
mentions the most remarkable particulars ul Hm tin* s sick- 
ness and death. As this speech does honour to both these 
eminent friends, and is become very scarce, I shall insert 
it hereafter. 

1 Tusntf. Qucrs. i. 31. The passage is a translation from 
the Pttado of Plato. 

: ' *' I know that there i< no eood in them, but for a man 
to rejoice and do good in this life." — Ecclesimt. iii. 12. 
I 6 St nee. Kpist. 117. 
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his expense with the fruit, and does neither 
understand the blessing, nor how to use it. 
Those who preach to us that the quest of it is 
craggy, difficult, and painful, but the fruition 
pleasant and grateful, what do they mean by 
that, but to tell us that it is always unpleasing? 
What human means ever attained it I the most 
perfect have been forced to content themselves 
to aspire unto it, and to approach it only with- 
out ever possessing it. But they are deceived, 
for of all the pleasures we know the very pur- 
suit is pleasant. The attempt ever relishes of 
the quality of the thing to which it is directed, 
for it is a good part of, and consubstantial with, 
the effect. The felicity and beatitude that 
glitters in virtue, shines throughout all her 
avenues and ways, even to the first entry, and 
utmost pale and limits. 

Now, of all the benefits that virtue confers 

upon us, the contempt of death is 

S'dMt'i/oiie'of onc °f tne greatest, as the means 

(he principal that accommodates human life 

be "!ie. tS ° f With a S0ft aild Ca5 y tra " f i llillit y> 

and gives us a pure and pleasant 
taste of living, without which all other pleasures 
would be extinct ; which is the reason why all 
lie rules of philosophy centre and concur in 
this one article. 1 And although they all, in like 
manner, with one consent, endeavour to teach 
as also to despise grief, poverty, and the other 
accidents, to which human life, by its own 
nature and constitution, is subjected, it is not, 
nevertheless, with the same earnestness, as well 
by reason these accidents are not so certain, 
the greater part of mankind passing over their 
whole lives without ever knowing what poverty 
is ; and some without sorrow or sickness, as 
Xenophilus, the musician, who lived a hundred 
and six years in a perfect and continual health ; 
as also, because at the worst, death can, when- 
ever we please, cut short and put an end to all 
of these inconveniences. But as to death it 
is inevitable. 

Omncs codem eogimnr; omnium 
Versata nrna ; j-eiius, ocyus 

Sors exitura, ei nos in Jjetemnm 
Exiliiim impositura cymbie, 2 

"To the same fate we all must yield in turn, 
Sooner or Liter, all must to the urn : 
When Charm culls altroad, we must not stay, 
But to denial exile sail away." 

And consequently, if it frights us, 'tis a 
perpetual torment, and for which there is no 
consolation nor redress. There is no way by 
which we can possibly avoid it ; it commands 
all points of the compass: we may continually 
turn our heads this way and that, and pry 
about as in a suspected country ; quce quasi 
saxum Tantalo, semper impendetf "But it 
ever, like Tantalus's stone, hangs over us." 

1 Omnis humani incommodi expers (says Valerius Maxi- 
mus, viii. 13, in Externis, sect. 3.)in summo perfectissimce 
splendore doctrince extinctus est; i.e., After having lived 
free from every human ailment, he died in the highest 
reputation of being perfect master of liis science. 



Our courts of justice often send back condemned 
criminals to be executed upon the place where 
the fact was committed, but carry them to all 
the fine houses by the way and give them the 
best entertainment they can. 



3 Hor. Od. ii. 3, 25. 



3 Cic. de Finib. i. IS. 



■ — non Sirnlse dapes 

Dnlcem elaborabnnt sapomn; 

Non avium cilharceque cantus 
Somiium redncent. 4 

"Choicest Sicilian dainties cannot please, 
Nor yet of birds or harps the harmonies 
Once charm asleep, or close their watchful eyes." 

Do you think they could relish it? And 
that the fatal end of their journey being con- 
tinually before their eyes would not alter and 
deprave their palate from all relish of these 
fine things ? 

Audit iter numeratqne dies, spatioqne viarum 
Metitur vilam, torquetur pe&te futnra. s 

" He time and space computes by length of ways, 
Sums up the number of his few sad days; 
And his sad thoughts, full of his fatal doom, 
Have room for nothing but the blow to come." 

The end of our race is death, 'tis the neces- 
sary object of our aim : if it frights us, how is 
it possible to advance a step without a fit of 
ague ? The remedy the vulgar use is not to 
think on't : but from what brutish stupidity 
can they derive so gross a blindness ! He must 
needs bridle the ass by the tail : 

Qui capite ip?e sno instiluit vestigia retro. c 

" He who the order of liis steps has laid 
To light and natural motion retrograde." 

'Tis no wonder if he be often trapped in the 
pitfall. They used to fright people with the 
very mention of death, and most cross them- 
selves as if it were the name of the devil ; and 
because the making a man's will is in reference 
to dying, not a man will be persuaded to take 
a pen in hand, to that purpose, till the physician 
has passed sentence upon him and totally given 
him over ; and then, betwixt grief and' terror, 
God knows in how fit a condition of under- 
standing he is to do it. 

The Romans, by reason that this poor 
syllable death was observed to be so harsh to 
the ears of the people, and the sound so ominous, 
found out a May to soften and spin it out by a 
periphrasis, and instead of pronouncing bluntly 
" such a one is dead," to say " such a one has 
lived," or, " such a one has ceased to live.'' 
For, provided there was any mention of life in 
the case, though 'twas past, it carried yet some 
sound of consolation. And from them it is that 
we have borrowed our expression of " the late 
Monsieur such a one.' 7 Peradventure, as the 
saying is, the term is worth the 
money. 7 I was born betwixt J' rt : h a . ulhor ' 3 
eleven and twelve o'clock in the 
forenoon, the last of February, 1533, according 

4 Hor. Od. iii. 1, 18. 5 Clandian in Ruf. ii. 137. 

G Lucret. iv. 474. 

7 This proverb is mostly used by such as, having bor- 
rowed money for a long term, take no care for the payment, 
flattering themselves that something will happen, in the 
meantime, for their benefit or discharge, 
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to our present computation, beginning the year , 
the first of January, 1 and it is now just fifteen 
days since I was complete nine and thirty years 
old ; I make account to live, at least, as many 
more. In the mean time, to trouble a man's 
self with the thought of a thing so far off, is a 
senseless foolery. Jlut, after all, young and 
old die after the very same manner, and no one 
departs out of life otherwise than as though he 
had just before entered into it; neither is any 
so old and decrepid, who has heard of Metliu- 
salem, that does not think lit; has yet another 
twenty years of constitution good at least. 
Fool that thou art, who has attired unto thee 
the term of thy life ! Thou dependc-t upon 
physicians, ami their old wives' tales, but rather 
consult fact and experience, and the fragility 
of human nature. According to the common 
course of things, 'tis long since that thou 
livest by extraordinary favour. Thou bust 
already out-lived the ordinary term of lite, and, 
to convince thyself that it is so, reckon up thy 
acquaintance, how many more have died before 
they arrived at thy age, than have attained unto 
it; and of those who have ennobled their lives 
by their renown, t;ike but an account, and 1 
dare lay a wager thou wilt tind more who have 
died before, than after, five and thirty years of 
age. It is, full bolh of reason and piety too 
to take the example of tin human existence of 
.Icsiis Christ himself, who ended his lite at 
three and thirty years. The greatest man that 
ever was, who was no more than man, Alex- 
ander, died also at the same age. How many 
several ways has death to surprise us! 

(^nitl quisipie vitet, niuii|u;mi honiini satis 
Cautimi est in horae.- 

" Man lain would slum, but 'lis not in his powvr 
'J" evade the danger* ot each thieat'ning hum." 

To omit fevers and pleuritic-;, who would ever 
have imagined that a Duke of Brittany should 
be ]iressed to death iu a crowd, as that Duke 
was at the entry of Pope ( 'lenient, my neigh- 
bour, into Lyons.'" 1 Have we not seen one of 
our Kings killed at a tilting; 4 and did not one 
of his ancestors die by the justle of a hog .'■'' 
:Eschylus, being threatened with the fall of a 
house, got nothing by going into the tields to 
avoid that danger, for there he was knocked on 
the head by a tortoise falling out of an eagle's 
talons.'*' Another was chunked with a grape- 
stone. 7 An Emperor was killed with the 
scratch of a comb, in combing his head ; 



1 By an orrlonnance ol Charles 1\., promulgated in ]. r jf>3, 
the beginning of I he > car was iixi d to be on the fir>t ol 
January, instead of on Kashr Day, as be tore. Tin- \ear 
I5(i4. cunsemienlly, began on the first of Jannaiy, ir><}:i. The 
Parliament, howevtr, did not conform to this ordoiinance 
till two years after. 

- Horace, Od. xiii. 13. 

3 In 130."i p in the rei»n of Phi jp le Bel, lhi< Duke ol 
Hriltany was named John II. The Pope, whom Montaigne 
mentions a" his neighbour, was Heitraud de Col, Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, who was elected Pope lifih of June, 
1 305, and took the tille ol Clemenl V. 

■' Henry 1 1, of France, mortally wounded in a tournament 
by the Count de Montgomery, one of the captains of his 
guards. 



./Emilias kepidus with a stumble at his own 
threshold ; M Aufidius, with a justle, against 
the door, as he entered the council-chamber. 
And, in the very embrace of women, Cornelius 
(Jr alius, the Pnutor ; Tigillinus, captain of the 
watch at Rome; Ludovieo, son of (jfuido de 
(lonzaga, Marquis of .Mantua; and a still 
worse example, Speusippus, a platonick philo- 
sopher ;'•' and one of our Popes. The poor Judge 
Hildas, in t lie eiuht days' rej)rieve he lead given 
a criminal, was himself caught hold of, his own 
reprieve of life being expired." 1 Ami Caius 
Julius, the physician, while anointing the eyes 
of a patient, had death close his own ;" and if 
I may bring in an example of my own blood, 
a brother of mine, (upturn St. Martin, a \oung 
man of three and twenty years old, who had 
already given sufficient testimony of his valour, 
playing a match at tennis, received a blow of 
a ball a little above his right ear, which, though 
it was without any manner or sign of wound, 
or depression of the skull, and though he took 
no great notice of it, nor so much as sat down 
to repose himself, he nevertheless died within 
live or six hours after, of an apoplexy occa- 
sioned by that blow. 

Which so frequent and common examples 
passing every day before our eyes, how is it, 
possible a man should disengage himself from 
the thought of death ; or avoid fancying that 
it has us even moment by the collar/ What 
matter is it, \ou will say, which way it comes 
to pass, provided a man does not terrify himself 
with the expectation .' For my part, I am of 
this mind, and by whatever means one could 
shield ones-self from the blow, were it under a 
calf's skin, I am not the man to shrink from it; 
for till I want is. to pass my time pleasantly 
and at my ease, ami the recreations that most 
contribute to it I take hold of; as to the rest, 
as little glorious and exemplary as you would 
desire. 

Pr.etuleriin * * * delirus inersipie vidci i, 
Diiui mea delecteifl mala me, Vel deiihpie failant. 
Qnam vipere, el ringi. 1 - 

" As tool, or sluggard, lei me censor'*! be. 
\\ liilsl eilht r fault does plea*? or eo/en me, 
K.tiher than In- (bought wi>e, and In I the smart 
Ol a perpetual aching anxious heait." 

Hut 'tis folly to think of doing any thing that 
way. People go and come, and dance and 
gad about, and not a word of death. All this 
is very fine while it lasts, but when death does 
come either to themselves, or their wives, or 

5 Philip, or as some say, Lewis VII., son of Louis le 
Oros, who was crowned in the lile lime of his father. 

c Vat. Max. is. 1*2. 

7 Anacreon. See Val. Max. ix. VI. 

8 Pliny, Nat. II. vii. 33,, whence are also taken the 
following instances. 

9 Terlnllian mentions this in his Apologetics, c. -10., but 
without absolutely allii mint; it. Diogenes Laertius says, on 
the contrary, that being shattered wiih a violent pa Ivy, and 
broken down with the weight of old age and vetalion, 
Speiisippiis put an end to his own life 

>« Pliny, Mi. 53. ll Id. lb. '-' Horace, Kjiis. ii. 2, 120. 
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their children, or their friends, surprising them 
at unawares, unprepared, then what torments, 
what outcries, what madness and despair 
overwhelm them ! Did you ever see any thing 
so subdued, so changed, and so confounded ? 
A man must, therefore, make himself more 
early ready for it ; and this brutish negligence, 
even could it lodge in the brain of any man of 
sense, which T think utterly impossible, sells us 
its merchandize too dear. Were it an enemy 
that could be avoided, I would then advise to 
borrow arms, even of cowardice itself, to that 
effect. But seeing it is not, and that it will 
catch you as well Hying and playing the poltroon, 
as standing to it, like a man of honour: 

Mors ft fnsiacem perpeqiiihir virum, 
Nee parcit imbellis juvenile 

Poplitibns tiinidoqne tergo. 1 

" No speed of foot can rob death of hi* prize, 
Hp cuts the hamstrings of the man thai tlies; 
Nor spares the fearful stripling's back who start: 
To run beyond the reach of 's mortal dails." 

And seeing that no temper of arms is of proof 
to secure us, — 

I lie licet fei'ro, cantus se eondat et ;ere, 
Mors tanien inclnsnm protrahet hide caput ; 2 
" Shield thee with steel or brass, advised by droad, 
Death from the casque will pull thy cautions head j" 

let us learn bravely to stand our ground and 
fight him. And, to begin to deprive him of the 
greatest advantage he has over us, let us take 
a way quite contrary to the common course. 
Let us disarm him of his strangeness ; let us 
converse and be familiar with him, and have 
nothing so frequent in our thoughts as death : 
let us, upon all occasions, represent him in all 
his most dreadful shapes to our imagination. 
At the stumbling of a horse, at the falling of a 
tile, at the least prick of a pin, let us presently 
consider, and say to ourselves, " Well, anil 
what if it had been death itself .'" And there- 
upon let us encourage and fortify ourselves : 
let us evermore, amidst our jollity and feasting, 
keep the remembrance of our frail condition 
before our eyes, never suffering ourselves to be 
so far transported with our delights but that we 
have some intervals of reflecting upon and con- 
sidering how many several ways this jollity of 
ours tends to death, and with how many traps 
it threatens us. The Egyptians were wont to 
do after this manner, who, in the height of 
their feasting and mirth, caused a dried skeleton 
of a man to be brought into the room to serve 
for a memento to their guests. 3 

Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse siipremnm, 
Grata superveniet, quae non sperabitur, bora. 1 

" Think every day, soon as the day is past, 
Of thy life's date thai thou hast lived the last ; 
The next day's joyful light thine eyes shall see, 
As unexpected, will more welcome be." 

Where death waits for us is uncertain ; let 
us every where look for him. The premedita- 



1 Horace, Od. iii. 2, 14. 

3 Herod, ii. 78. 

4 Horace, Epist. i. 4, 13. 



2 Propertius, iii. 18. 25. 



tion of death is the premeditation of libertv ; 
he who has learnt to die has forgot what it is 
to be a slave. There is nothing of evil in life 
for him who rightly comprehends that the loss 
of life is no evil ; to know how to die delivers 
us from all subjection and constraint. Paulus 
iEmilius answered him whom the miserable 
King of Macedon, his prisoner, sent to intreat 
him that he would not lead him in his triumph, 
" Let him make that request to himself." 5 

J ii truth, in all things, if nature do not help 
a little, it is very hard for art and industry to 
perforin anything to purpose. 1 am, in my 
own nature, not melancholy, but thoughtful ; 
and there is nothing I have more continually 
entertained myself withal than the imaginations 
of death, even in the gayest and most wanton 
time of my life ; — 

Jiicnwlnni cum tctas fiorida ver agcret. 6 
" When that my youth rolled on in pleasant spring." 

In the company of ladies, and in the height 
of mirth, some have perhaps thought me pos- 
sessed with some jealousy, or meditating upon 
the uncertainty of some imagined hope, whilst 
I was only entertaining myself with the re- 
membrance of some one surprised a few days 
before with a burning fever, of which he died, 
returning from an entertainment like this, with 
his head full of idle fancies of love and jollity, 
as mine was then, and that, for aught I knew, 
the same destiny was attending me. 

Jain fnerit, neqne post nnquam revocare lictbit, 7 



He who of late a being had 'moiig 
Is gone, and ne'er to be recalled 



't men, 
igain." 



Yet did not this thought wrinkle my forehead 
any more than any other. No doubt it is im- 
possible but we must feel a sting in such imagi- 
nations as these, at first; but with often revolving 
them in a man's mind, and having them frequent 
in our thoughts, they at last become so familiar 
as to be no trouble at all. Otherwise I, for my 
part, should be in a perpetual fright and frenzy ; 
for never man was so distrustful of his life, never 
man so indifferent for its duration. Neither 
health, which I have hitherto ever enjoyed 
very strong and vigorous, and very seldom in- 
terrupted, prolongs, nor sickness contracts, my 
hopes. Every minute methinks 'tis about to 
escape me ; and it eternally runs in my mind 
that what may be done to-morrow may be done 
to-day. Hazards and dangers do in truth little 
or nothing hasten our end ; and if we consider 
how many more remain and hang over our 
heads beside the misfortune that immediately 
threatens us, we shall find that the sound and 
the sick, those that are abroad at sea and those 
that sit by the fire ; those that are in the wars, 
and those that sit idle at home, are the one as 
near it as the other : Nemo altero fragiUor eat, 
nemo in crastlnum ,sui certior* " No man 

5 Pint, in vita, c. 17. Cicero, Tusc. Qu&s, v. 40. 

fi Catullus, Ixviii. 10\ 7 Lucret. iii. 928. 

8 Senec. Epist. 91. 
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is more frail than another, nor more certain of 
the morrow. For anything I have to do before 
I die, the longest leisure would appear too short, 
were it but an hour's business I had to do. 

A friend of mine, the other day, turning over 
my table-book, found in it a memorandum of 
something I would have done after my decease ; 
whereupon I told him, as was really true, 
that, though I was no more than a league's 
distance from my own house, and merry and 
well, yet when that tiling eame into my head I 
made haste to write it down there, because 1 
was not certain to live till I came home. As 
a man that am eternally brooding over my own 
thoughts, and who eonline them to my own 
partieular concerns, I am at all bonis as well 
prepared as I am ever like to be; and death, 
whenever he shall come, ean bring nothing 
alone; with him 1 did not expect long before. 
We >hould always ( vis near a- we can ) be booted 
and spurred, and ready to go, and, above all 
things take care at that time to have no 
business, with any one but one>-self. 

(,>iiid bic\i foilcs j.iciil.imur irvo 
VIulu ." 

" Why enl'sl limn mil such mi-hlN work, vain man ? 
VeiioM" tile's "horl dale 's eompri-ed in miv |><>ui -pan V 

For we .shall thru find work enough to do, 
without any need of addition. ( )ne complains, 
more than of death, that he is thereby pre- 
vented of a glorious victory : another that he 
must die before he has married hi> daughter, or 
settled and educated hi> children ; a third .-cents 
only troubled that he must lo>o the socielv of 
hi> wife; a fourth tin 1 conversation of his son, 
as the principal concern-, of his being. For im- 
part I am, thanks be to (b>d, at this instant in 
such a condition that I am ready to di?dodge, 
whenever it shall pka-e him, without any 
manner of regret. I disengage my.-eli' through- 
out from all worldly relation-- : my leave is soon 
taken of all but myself. Never did any one 
prepare to bill adieu to the world more abso- 
lutely and purely, and to ^liake hands with all 
manner of interest in it, than I expect to do. 
The deadest deaths, are the hest.- 

miser! O ini-rr: (ainnt ) omnia adeinil 

t na dies infesta mihi lot pr.vmia vita-. 1 
" \\ retch itiat I am they rryj one fatal day 
So many joss of lite lias snatched a*\aj." 

And the builder, 

nianent (says he) opera interrnpla, mhuoque 

Miirorinn imputes, ieqnnnupie machina etclo. 1 
'• The mounds, the work-, the walls neglected lie, 

Short of their promised height, that seemed to threat 
the sky." 

A man must design nothing that will require so 
much time to the finishing, or at least with no 



such passionate desire to see it brought to a 
conclusion. We are born to action. 

Cum moriar, medium solvar c-l inter opus. 5 

" When death shall come, lie ine will lincl 
Kngajjed on something I've desi^i'd." 

1 would always have a man to be doing, and 
as much as in him lies, to extend and spin out 
the oiHecs of life; and then let death take 
me planting cabbages, but without any careful 
thought of him, and much less of my garden's 
not being finished. I saw one die, who, at his 
last gasp, stained to be concerned at nothing 
so much as that destiny was about to cut the 
thread of a history he was then compiling, 
when he was got no farther than the fifteenth 
or sixteenth of our kings. 



lllml in hi, i.bn- no 
Jam dc»idei iinn in n 



i addimt, nee libi rarnm 
li, super inside! una/' 



11 Tin y !i II us not, that, d\ in», we've no more 
The same «I.-mii ol linn-- a- heretofore." 

We should di>chare.'e ourselves from then. 1 vulgar 
and hurtful humours and concerns. To this 
purpose it wa.s that men iii>t put the places of 
sepulture, the dormitories of tin? dead, near 
adjoining to the churches and in the most fre- 
quented places of the cit\ , to accustom (says 
LycurLitis) the common people, women, and 
children, that they should not be startled at the 
sight of a dead corpse ; anil to the end that the 
continual > i li 1 1 1 of bones, graves, monuments, 
and funeral ebr-eqiiies, should keep us in mind 
of our frail condition. 7 



(Jniiietiam exhila 
Mo, ohm, et mi- 
Ortaiiluiii lei in, 
Poenla, re-pe.-is 



• Mi is eolivivia no It- 
■ epnh, .,,„ taenia .i.ra 
e et Hiper ip-a cadeiitiim 
i paieo santonin: mcn-i». H 




" 'Twas tlnrefoie that the ancients at their tracts 
W it li Iratiii: slaughter used to treat tin ii g»»-t* ; 
Making their li ncers, with then ulmo-l spite, 
Skill, force, and lur\ in tin ir pn-eiiee finlil ; 
Till -rreams of Mood oVrllouM the spacious hall, 
I Crim-'ninj; their tables, drinkin»-cnps, and all." 

And as the Egyptians after their feasts were 
wont to present the company with a great 
image of death, by one that cri< d out to them, 
i " Drink and be merry, for such shalt thou be 
J when thou art dead ;" so it is my custom to 
have death not only in my imagination, but 
; continually in my mouth. Neither is there any 
thing of which I am so inquisitive, and delight 
to inform myself, as the manner of men's 
■ deaths, their words, looks, and gestures ; nor 
any places in history I am so intent upon ; and 
it is manifest enough, by my crowding in ex- 
| amples of this kind, that I'have a particular 
J fancy for that subject. If I were a writer of 
I books, 1 would compile a register, with a com- 
ment, of the various deaths of men : and it 

3 Lncret. iii. JUL 

1 JKneid t iv. SS. The text Impendent. 



5 Ovid, Amor. ii. 10. 30. 
' Plutarch, in vita. 
h Silius Iialicus, ii.51 . 



6 Lncret. iii. 913. 
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could not but be useful, for he who should 
teach men to die would at the same time teach 
them to live. Dicearchus made one, to which 
he gave some such title; but it was designed 
for another and less profitable end. 1 Perad- 
venture some one may object, and say that the 

pain and terror of dying indeed 
It is of great (j oes s0 infinitely exceed all man- 
think of ^eaUi rer °^ imagination that the best 
beforehand. fencer will be quite out of his 

])\ny when it conies to the push. 
But, let them say what they will, to premedi- 
tate it is doubtless a very great advantage ; and 
besides, is it nothing to get so far, at least, with- 
out any visible disturbance or alteration 1 But 
moreover Nature herself does assist and en- 
courage us. If the death be sudden and vio- 
lent, we have not leisure to fear; if otherwise, 
I find that as I engage further in my disease, I 
naturally enter into a certain loathing and dis- 
dain of life. I find I have much more ado to 
digest this resolution of dying when I am well 
in health than when sick, languishing of a 
fever ; and by how much I have less to do with 
the comforts of life, I even begin to lose the 
relish and pleasure of them, and by so much I 
look upon death with less terror ; which makes 
me hope that the further I remove from the 
first, and the nearer I approach to the latter, 
I shall sooner strike a bargain, and with less 
unwillingness exchange the one for the other. 
And, as I have experienced in other occurrences 
what Ca?sar says, u That tilings often appear 
greater to us at a distance than near at hand,"" 2 
I have found that, being well, I have had dis- 
eases in much greater horror than when really 
afflicted with them. The vigour wherein I now 
am, and the jollity and delight wherein I now 
live, make the contrary estate appear in so 
great a disproportion to mj- present condition, 
that by imagination I magnify and make those 
inconveniences twice greater than they are, and 
apprehend them to be much more troublesome 
than I find them really to be, when they lie the 
most heavy upon me, and I hope to find death 
the same. 

Let us but observe in the ordinary changes 
and declinations our constitutions daily suffer, 
how nature deprives us of all sight and sense 
of our bodily decay. What remains to an old 
man of the vigour of his youth and better days? 

Hen! scnibus vitre portio quanta manet! 3 
" Alas ! how small a part of life's short stat;e 
Remains to travellers advanced in age !" 

Csesar, to an old weather-beaten soldier of his 
guards, who came to ask him leave that he 
might kill himself, taking notice of his withered 
body and decrepid motion, pleasantly answered, 
u Thou fanciest, then, that thou art yet alive !" 4 
Should a man fall into the aches and impo- 



tencics of age from a sprightly and vigorous 
! youth, on the sudden, I do not think humanity 
i capable of enduring such a change. But na- 
ture leading us by the hand an easy, and, as it 
were, an insensible pace, little by little, step by 
step, conducts us gently to that miserable con- 
| dition, and by that means makes it familiar to 
I us, so that we perceive not, nor are sensible of 
the stroke then, when our youth dies in us, 
though it be really a harder death than the 
final dissolution of a languishing body, which is 
only the death of old age ; forasmuch as the 
; f.ill is not so great front an uneasy being to 
none at all, as it is from a sprightly and florid 
being to one that is unwieldy and painful. 
I The body, when bowed beyond its natural 
spring of strength, has less force either to rise 
with, or support, a burthen ; and it is with the 
! soul the same, and therefore it is that we are to 
I raise her up firm and erect against the power 
| of this adversary. For as it is impossible she 
I should ever be at rest or at peace within herself 
whilst she stands in fear of it, so if she once can 
I assure herself, she may boast (which is a thing, 
as it were, above human condition) that it is 
impossible that disquiet, anxiety, or fear, or any 
1 other disturbance, should inhabit or have any 
place in her. 

Nnn vnltns instanlis tyranni 

Mente qnatit solidil: neqne Anster 
Diix inqnieti tnrbidus Adrke, 
Nee fulmitiaiiiis magna Jovis maims. s 

" A soul well settled is not to he shook 

Willi an incen.-ed t} rant's tlireat'ning look ; 

Nor can loud Anster onee that heart dismay, 

The rtillliii'4 Prince of stormy Adria; 

Nor yet ill' uplifted hand of iniidity Jove, 

Though charted with thunder, such a temper move." 

She is then become sovereign of all her lusts and 
passions, mistress of necessity, shame, poverty, 
and all the other injuries of fortune. Let us 
therefore, as many of us as can, get this advan- 
tage, which is the true and sovereign liberty 
here on earth, and that fortifies us wherewithal 
to defy violence and injustice, and to contemn 
prisons and chains. 

in maniris et 

Compedibus, sa?vo tc sub enstode tenebo. 

Ipse Dens, simul atquc volam, me solvet. Opinor, 

Hoe sentit: moriar; Mors ultima linen rerum est. 

" * With bolts and chains I'll load thy hands and feet, 
And to a surly keeper thee commit.' — ■ 
But let him show liis worst of cruelty, 
The god- propitious soon will set me free; 
By death release me, that full comfort brings, 
For death 's the utmost term of human things." 

Our very religion itself has no surer human 

foundation than the contempt of The conteinpt 

death. Not only the argument of death a cer- 

of reason invites us to it,— for *"*" KSSSL*** ™ 

, ' of religion. 

why should we tear to lose a 

thing which, being lost, can never be missed 

or lamented ?— but, also, seeing that we are 



1 Cicero, de Offie. ii. 5. 

2 De Bello Gallico, vii. 89. 

3 Maximian, Eleg. i. 16 ; Ex. Pseudo-Gallus. 



4 Seneca, Epist. 77. 

5 Horat. Od. iii. 3. 3. 

6 Horace, Epht, i. 16. 70. 
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threatened by so many sorts of deaths, is it not 
infinitely worse eternally to fear then) all tlian 
once to undergo one of them ? And what 
matter is it when it shall happen, since it is 
inevitable once .' To him that told Socrates, 
" The thirty tyrants have sentenced thee to 
death" — "And nature them," said lie. 1 >\ hat 
a ridiculous tiling it is to trouble and afllict 
ourselves about taking the only >top that is to 
deliver us from all misery and trouble ! As our 
birth brought us the birih of all things s <> hi 
our death is the death of all things included. 
And therefore to lament and take on that we 
shall nor he alive a hundred year* hence is the 
same folly us to be sorry we were not alive a 
hundred years ago. Death is the beginning of 
another life. So did we weep, and so much it 
cost us to enter into this, and so did wo put oif 
our former veil in entering into it. Nothing 
can be grievous that is but once ; and is it 
reasonable so long to tear a tiling that will so 
soon be dispatched .' A long life and a short 
arc by death made all one ; tor then? is no long 
nor .short to things that are no more. Aristotle 
tells us that there arc certain little* beasts upon 
the banks of the ri\er Ilvpanis that never Ii\e 
abo\e a day: they w Inch die at eight of the 
clock in the morning die in (heir youth, ami 
those that die at live in the evening in their 
extrcmcst age.- A\ li icli of us would not laugh 
to see this moment of continuance put into the 
consideration of weal or woe I Net the most, 
and the least of our-;, in comparison of eternity, 
or even to the duration of mountains, rivers, 
stars, trees, nay, of some animaU, is no les< 
ridiculous. 3 But Nature compels us to it : 

'* Go out of this world,"' says she, 
Death a pari ui <* iis V01 , entered it; the same 
iiiiiviT>J. 0t l IL " passage you made from death to 

life, without passion or fear, the 
same, after the same manner, repent from life 
to death. Your death is a part of the order of 
the universe, 'tis a part of the life of the world. 

* * * * Inter ?c mortales iniiina viv.tnt ; 
Kt, <in.i s-i cur-ort-, vide lampada tradunl. 1 
" Among thenwlves mankind alternate live, 
And hie's. bright torch u> the next numer give." 

'' Shall I change, to please you, so admirable 
a system / 7 Tis the condition of your creation ; 
death is a part of you, and whilst you endeavour 
to evade it, you avoid yourselves. This very 
being of yours, that you now enjoy, is erpially 
divided betwixt life and death. The day of 
your birth is one day's advance towards the 
grave. 

Prima, quie vitam dedit, bora carpsit.'' 

" The hour lh;U first gave life its breath, 
Was a whole hour's advance lo death." 



Na^centes morininr; finisque ab origine pendet. 6 
" As we are born, we die ; and onr life's end 
I'pon our life's beginning doth depend." 

" Every day that yon live you purloin from life, 
you live at the expense of life itself: the per- 
petual work of your whole life is but to lay 
the foundation of death ; you are in death 
whilst you live, because you still art? after death 
when you are no more alive. Or if you had 
rather have it so, you are dead after life, but 
dying all the while you live; and death handles 
the dyini; more rudely, and more feelingly, and 
essentially than the dead. If you have made 
your profit of life you have had enough of it, 
go \ our way satisfied. 

Our non lit plenus vine coinivia iccedis ? 7 
" \Vli> shouMM not go, like a lull gorged gueM, 
Sated with lite, a- he is with a least .'" 

If you have not known how to make the best 
u<e of it, and if it w;e< unprofitable to yon, what 
need you care to lose it .' to what end would 
you desire longer to keep it .' 



1 Ding. Laert. in ritii. Cicero, Tnsc. Qitees. i . 40. 

2 Cicero, Tusc. Qua-s. i. 'Mi. 

3 Seneca, Comal, ad Mure. c. 20. 

4 Lucretius ii. 75. Alluding to the Athenian games, 
wherein those that ran ;i race earned torches in their hands; 
and their race being done, delivered them into the bands of 
lliuse thai ran next. 
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" Lite in itself is neither ^tiod nor evil : it is the 
scene of good or evil, as you make it ; and if 
you have lived a long day you have seen all. 
One day is eipuil and like to all other days; 
there is no other light, no other night. This 
very sun, this moon, these very stars, this very 
order and revolution of tbimrs, are all the same 
your ancestors enjoyed, and that shall also 
entertain your posterity. 

N<>ii alinin videre p:itre*, alininve nepotes 
A'picient.'' 

" Your giand^dres saw no other thing* of old, 
N>-r dull \our grandsons other things behold." 

" And come the worst that can come, the dis- 
tribution and variety of till the acts of my 
comedy is performed in a year. If you have 
observed the revolution of four seasons, they 
comprehend the infancy, the youth, the virility, 
and the old age of the world. The year lias 
played his part, and knows no other trick than 
to begin and repeat the same again : it will 
always be the same thing. 

Versamnr ibidem, atque insiimn* usque. 1 " 

" We yearly tread but one perpetual round, 

We iie'er" strike out, but beat the fornu r ground." 

Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitnr annus. 11 

" The year rolls on within itself again." 

" I have no mind to create you any new 
recreations. 



r ' Seneca, Hercul.fur. act iii. clior. verse 87-J. 

n Ma nilius, Astronom. iv. 10. 

■ Lncret. iii. S)fil. 8 Id. ib. 945. 

* Manillas, i. aw. 

» () Lucret. iii. 1003. Il Virg. Georg. ii. 102. 
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Nam tibi praeterea quod machiner, iuveniamqne 
Quod placoat nihil est; eadern stint omnia semper. 1 

" More pleasures than are made time will not frame, 
For to all times all things shall be the same." 

" Give place to others, as others have given 
place to you. Equality is the soul of equity. 2 
Who can complain of being comprehended in 
the same destiny wherein all are involved ? 
Besides, live as long as you can, you shall by 
that nothing shorten the" time that you are to 
lie dead : 'tis all to no purpose ; you shall be 
every whit as long in the condition you so 
much fear, as though you had died at nurse. 

Licet qnot vis vivewlo vincere secla, 

Mors teterna tamen nihilomiuus ilia mancbit. 3 

" And, live as many ages as yon will, 
Death ne'ertheless shall be eternal still." 

" And yet I will place you in such a condition 
as you shall have no reason to be displeased : 

In vera nescis nullum fore morte alium te, 
Qui possit vivus tibi te lugcre percinptum, 
Slansque jacentem. 4 

" When dead, a living self lliou canst not have, 
Or to lament or trample on thy grave." 

" Nor shall you so much as wish for the life 
you are so concerned about. 

Nee sibi enim quisquam turn se vitamque requirit. 

* * * * 

Nee desiderinm nostri nos afiicit ullum. 5 

" Life nor ourselves we wish in that estate, 
Nor thoughts of what we were at firdt create." 

" Death were less to be feared than nothing, 
if there could be anything less than nothing. 

— — multo mortem minus ad nos esse piitandum, 
Si minus esse potest quam quod nihil esse videmus. 6 
" If less than nothing anything can show, 

Death then would both appear and would be so." 

" Neither can it any way concern you whether 
you are living or dead : living, by reason that 
you are still in being ; dead, because you are 
no more. Moreover no one dies before his 
hour ; and the time you leave behind was no 
more yours than that was lapsed and gone before 
you came into the world ; nor does ft any more 
concern you. 

Respiee enim quam nil ad nos ante acta vetustas 
Temporis ueterni fuerit. 7 

" Look back, and tho' times past eternal were, 
In those before us, yet had we no share." 

" Wherever your life ends, it is all there ; 
neither does the utility of living consist in the 
lengtii of days, but in the well husbanding and 
improving of time ; and a man may have con- 
tinued in the world longer than the ordinary 
age of man that has yet lived but a little while. 
Make use of time while it is present with you. 
It depends upon your will, and not upon the 



number of days, to have a sufficient length of 
life. Is it possible you can ever imagine you 
will not arrive at the place towards which you 
are continually going? and yet there is no 
journey but hath its end. And, if company will 
i make it more pleasant or more easy to you, 
docs not all the world go the self-same way ? 

— — ■ omnia te vifa perfnncfa sequcntur. 8 

" When thou dost die, let this thy comfort be, 
That all the world, by turn, must follow thee." 

" Does not all the world dance the same dance 
that you do ? Is there anything that docs not 
grow old as well as you ? A thousand men, a 
thousand animals, and a thousand other crea- 
tures, die at the same moment that you expire. 

Nam nos. nulla diem, neqne noctem aurora seen la est, 
Quae non audierit mistos vagitibus a'giis 
Ploratus mortis eomites, et funeris atii. 9 

" No night succeeds the day, nor morning's light 
Rises to chase the sullen shades of night ; 
Wherein there is not heard the dismal groans 
Of dying men mix'd wish the Woful moans 
Of living friends, and with the mournful cries 
And dirges fitting fun'ral obsequies." 

(< To what end should you recoil, since you 
cannot go back ? You have seen examples 
enough of those who have been glad to die, 
thereby being manifestly delivered from intole- 
rable miseries ; but have you talked with any 
of those who found a disadvantage by it? It 
must therefore needs be very foolish to condemn 
a thing you have neither experienced in your 
own person, nor by that of any other. Why 
dost thou complain of me and destiny I Do we 
do thee any wrong ? Is it for thee to govern 
us, or for us to dispose of thee ? Though per- 
adventure thy age may not be accomplished, 
yet thj r life is. A man of low stature is a 
whole man as well as a giant ; neither men nor 
their lives are measured by the ell. Chiron 
refused to be immortal, when he was acquainted 
with the conditions under which he was to 
enjoy it, by the god of time itself and its dura- 
tion, his father Saturn. ])o but seriously con- 
sider how much more insupportable an immortal 
and painful life would be to man than what I 
have already designed him. 10 If you had not 
death to ease you of your pains and cares, you 
would eternally curse me for having deprived 
you of the benefit of dying. I have, 'tis true, 
mixed a little bitterness in it, to the end that, 
seeing of what conveniency and use it is, 3^0 u 
might not too greedily and indiscreetly seek 
and embrace it : and that you might be so 
established in this moderation, as neither to 
nauseate life, nor have any antipathy for dying, 
which I have decreed you shall once do, I have 
tempered the one arid the other betwixt pleasure 
and pain. 'Twos I that first taught Thales, 



1 Lncret. iii, 957. 

3 Id. ib. 1103. 

4 Id. ib. 898. 
7 Id. ib. 985. 



* Senec. Epist. 30. 



5 Id. ib. 932. 
8 Id. ib. 98. 



Id. ib. 939. 
Id. ii. 579. 



10 " Si nous etions immortels, nous serious des £tres tr&s 
miserables. Si Ton nous offrait I'iminoilalite" stir la terre, 
qui est-ce qui vondrait accepter ce triste present?" — Hous- 
sean, Emilc, Ii v. ii. 
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tlie most eminent (it* till your safes', tlmt to live 
mid die were indilferent ; which made him 
very wisely answer him who asked him, ""Why 
then did he not die ?" *' Because," said he, i 
" it is indifferent.^ 1 The elements of water, 
earth, h're, and air, and the other parts of this 
creation of mine, are no more the instrument^ 
of thy life thiin they are of thy death. Wby 
dost thou fear thy la^t day .' it contribute^ no 
more to thy dissolution than e\er\ one of the 
rest. The la-1 step is not the cause of latitude ; 
it does hut confess it. K\er\ da\ tra\eU 
towards deatli ; the last only arme> at it."- 
These are the good h ^o)\< our Mutlur Nature 
leaelies. 

I have often considered with myself w hence 

it. should proceed lhat in war the 
;,,,,„";„. I....S linage ot death, whether we look 

drr.nl. «ii mi iIir it poi) it a^ to onr c«w n particular 
; , i ;; 1 ; i 1 i ^J^ ^nigcr »»»■ tli=it of another, should 

without comparison appear less 
dreadful than at home in our o\\ n hoii-es ( for if i 
it were net so, it would he an jtrm\ of whinim/ I 
milksops); tmd thnt being still in all places the I 
same, tin re should be, notwithstanding, much 
more assurance in peasants' and the nearer | 
sort of people than in others of better quality 
and education; and 1 do verily belie\c that it 
is those terrible ceremonies and preparation^ 
wherewith we set it out that more terrify us 
than the tiling it-elf. A\i entirely law way of 
living, the cries of mothers, w ives and chili c, n, 
the \isits of astonished and afflicted friends, 
the attendance of pale and blubbering servants, 
a dark room set round with burning tapers, our 
beds en\ ironed with ph\-ieians ami divines; 
in short, nothing but gluwtliness and horror 
round about us, render it -o tbriuidable that . 
a man almo.-t fancies liiiu-elt' dead and buried ' 
already. ( 'hddivu are afrai I even of those they 
love best, and are best acquainted with, when 
disguised in a vizor, and so are \\c; the vizor 
must be relinked i\< well from things in persons ; :i 
which being taken away, we shall iiml nothing 
undenuath but the very same death that a 
mean servant or a poor chamber-maid dud a 
day or two ago, without any manner of appre- 
hension or concern. Happy therefore is the 
death that deprives as of the leisure for such 
grand preparations ! 



CHAPTER XX. 

OF THE FORCK OF IMAGINATION. 

For/is bnaghwilo general Cftsitm. "A strong 
imagination creates what it imagines," say the 
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schoolmen. I am one of those who are most 
sensible of" the power of imagination: every 
one is jostled, but some are quite overthrown by 
it. It has a very great impression upon me; 
and 1 make it my business to avoid, wanting 
force to resist it. 1 could live by the sole help 
of healthful and jolly company. The very 
sight ol another's pain greatly pains me ; and 
I often go entirely into the feelings of a third 
person, and share with him in his torment. A 
perpetual cough in another tickles my Iuults 
and threat. I more unwillingly visit t lie sick, 
in whom I am by duty interested, than those 1 
care not for, and to whom 1 am less bound. 
1 lake pn-M— • ion of the disease I look at, and 
»' > let ;,t all wonder that limey should o;iu 
levers, an 1 -oiuetiuies kill such as allow of too 
much •-<•< pr iiud are too willing to entertain it. 
Simon Thomas win a irrcat physician of his 
lime; and 1 renumber that, happening diii 
day at Thouh u-e 1<> inei t him at a rich old 
fellow's hoa-e, \\ ho w a* troubled with bad bin us, 
and d ; -eoiii>iug with his path lit about the 
mi thod of his cure, he told him that one thing 
which would be very conducing to it was io 
Li'ive me siuh occasion to be pleased with his 
company that 1 might ionic often to see him, 
b\ which means, and h\ li.viug his eyes upon 
I lie fr< dim-s of u\\ complexion, ami his imagi- 
natinn upon the spriiihtlinc-s and vigour that 
e lowed in my \nuth, and possessing all his 
-enses with the ilouri-hing state wherein 1 then 
wa<, his habit of hod\ might, perndveuture, he 
amended ; but he forgot to say that mine at the 
same time might be made worse. ( lalliN Vihius 
so lone; cudgelled his brains to find out the 
essence and motions of madness that in the 
end he went quite out of his w its, iUU \ to such a 
decree that he could never after recover his 
judgment ; and he miu'ht brag that he was 
become mad by too much wisdom. 4 Some there 
are who through fear anticipate the hangman : 
like him whose eyes being unbound to have his 
pardon read to him, was found dead upon the 
scailbld li\ tin 1 stroke of imagination. We 
start, tremble, turn pale, and 
blush, as we are variously moved Imagination 
, ... i i ' • occasions dis- 

hy imagination ; and bring co- t ,., M . s an ,j 

vercd over head and ears in bed, death, 
feel our bodies so agitated with 
its- power as even sometimes to expire. And 
boiling youth, when last asleep, grows so warm 
with fancy, as in a dream to satisfy its amorous 
desires : 

It, quasi Iransactis s;vpe omnibns rebus, profundani 
Flmninis ingenles lliitius, vc^temque criienleni.'' 

And although it be no new thing to see 
horns grown in a night on the forehead of one 



1 I)io£r. Laerlins, in ritu. 

2 Lucretius, iii. 9-15, &c. Seneca, Kpist. ]'l. Id. o?i the 
Shortness of Lift*. 3 Sence. Kpist. 21. 

4 Seneca, the Rhetorician, from whom Montaigne must 
have taken this story, does not say lhat Callus \ ihins Io;-! 
1 1 i ^ reason by endeavour) n<* io comprehend the csrcncc or" 
madness, but by too studious an application to imitate its 
motion-. A-t this (lallus was a rhetorician by profession, he 



imagined th-.t the transports of madnrs*, well npn^ented in 
dialogue, would tharm his andienct-; and t->vk so much 
pains to play ihc madman in je?t, Unit he brcaine so in 
earni'st. Hi- is the only man I i-vt-r kinw («a>s Scin-ca) that 
became mad, not by accident, but by an act ol judgment, — 
Controverts, ix. 2, 

5 Lnrittin.s. iv. ]ir2P. I\fontai<;ne has rendered the mean- 
ing ol the passage in the preceding sentence. 
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that had none when he went to bed, yet what 
befel Cippus, King of Italy, is very memo- 
rable ; who having one day been a very de- 
lighted spectator of a bull-baiting, and having 
all the night dreamt that he had horns on his 
head, did, by the force of imagination, really 
cause them to grow there. 1 Passion made the 
son of Croesus to speak, who was born dumb, 
thus supplying him with that which Nature 
had denied him. 2 And Antiochus fell into a 
fever, inflamed with the beauty of Stratoniee, 
too deeply imprinted in his soul, a Pliny pre- 
tends to have seen Lucius Cos- 

Jwuic^hm sitiu5 > Y ll ° from a wonian was 
in Lucian. ' turned into a man upon her very 

wedding-day. 4 Pontanus and 

others report the like metnmorphoses to have 

happened in these later days in Italy ; and 

through the vehement desire of him and his 

mother, 

Vota pner solvit, quae fociniim v. vera I Iphis. 5 

" Iphi?, a boy, the vow defray M 
That he had proinis'd when" a maid." 

Myself passing by Vitry le Francois, 6 a town 
in Champagne, saw a man the Bishop of 
Soissons had in confirmation, called Germain, 
whom all the inhabitants of the place had 
known and seen to be a girl till two and twenty 
years of age, by the name of Mary. lie was, 
at the time of my being there, very full of 
beard, old, and not married, and told us that, 
in straining himself in a leap, his virile appur- 
tenances came out ; and the maids of that place 
have to this day a song wherein they advise 
one another not to take too great strides for 
fear of being turned into men, as Mary Germain 
was. It were no great wonder if this sort of 
accident frequently happened ; for if imagina- 
tion have any power in such things, it is so 
continually and vigorously bent upon this 
subject that, to the end it may not so often 
relapse into the same thought and violence of 
desire, it were better, once for all, to give the 
wenches the thing they long for. 

Some stick not to attribute the scars of King 
Dagobert and St. Francis to the force of imagi- 
nation ; and it is said, that by it bodies will 
sometimes be moved from their places ; and 
Celsus tells us of a priest whose soul would 
sometimes be ravished into such an ecstacy that 
the body would, for a long time, remain without 
sense or respiration. St. Augustine makes men- 
tion of another, 7 who, upon the hearing of any 
lamentable or doleful cries, would presently fall 
into a swoon, and be so far out of himself that 

1 Pliny, xi. 45, who, however, puts this story in the same 
class with that of Actseon, and supposes both to be fabulous. 
Valerius Maximus, v. 6, gives this Cyppns, or Cippus, the 
title of Prsetor, and says that as he departed from Rome, in 
the habit of a general, the accident which Montaigne speaks 
of here happening to him, the diviners declared that Cyppus 
would be king if he returned to Rome ; whereupon he 
voluntarily condemned himself to perpetual exile, in order 
to prevent it. This explains why Montaigne calls hiin King 
o/ Italy. 



it was in vain to call, halloo in his ears, pinch, 
or burn him, till he voluntarily came to himself; 
and then he would say that he had heard voices 
but, as it were, afar off, and felt when they 
pinched and burned him. And that this was no 
obstinate dissimulation, in defiance of his sense 
of feeling, was manifest from this, that all the 
while he had neither pulse nor breatlring. 

? Tis very probable that visions, enchantments, 
and all extraordinary effects of 
that nature, derive their credit credit* is yiven 
principally from the power of to visions 
imagination, working as they do, e«ch«ni«>uit«s 
and making their chiefest impres- 
sion upon vulgar and easy souls, whose belief is 
so full as to think they see what they do not. 

I am not satisfied, and make a 
very great question, whether those ^ Vhci | C ° '■' is 
pleasant marriage locks or impe- scm.etimeTfnid 
diments, with which this age of themselves un- 
ours is so fettered that there is jbicto^i-rorni 

in ! • t j. n i n their pleasant 

hardly anything else talked ot, are labmna. 
not merely the impressions of ap- 
prehension and fear ; for I know, by experience, 
in the case of a particular friend of mine, one 
for whom 1 can answer as for myself, and a 
man that cannot possibly fall under any manner 
of suspicion of insufficiency, and as little of 
being enchanted, who having heard a com- 
panion of his make a relation of an unusual 
disability that surprised him at a very unseason- 
able time, being afterwards himself engaged 
upon the same occasion, the horror of that story 
on a sudden so strangely possessed his imagina- 
tion that he ran the same fortune the other had 
done ; and from that time forward (the scurvy 
remembrance of his disaster running in his 
mind, and tyrannizing over him,) was extremely 
subject to relapse into the same misfortune. lie 
found some remedy, however, for this incon- 
venience, by himself frankly confessing and 
declaring before-hand to the lady with whom 
he was to have to do, the subjection he lay 
under, and the infirmity he was victim to, by 
which means the agitation of his soul was in 
some sort appeased ; and knowing that now 
some such misbehaviour was expected from him, 
the obligation he felt under grew less, and 
weighed less upon his imagination ; and when 
he had an opportunity at his leisure, at such 
times as he could be in no such apprehension 
(his thoughts being then disengaged and free, 
and his body being in its true and natural 
estate,) by causing this to be communicated to 
the knowledge of others, he was at last totally 
freed from that vexatious infirmity. After a 
man has once done a woman right, he is never 



2 Herod, i. 85. 

3 Lucian, on the Syrian Goddess. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 4. 

5 Ovid, Met. ix. 793. 

6 September, 15S0. The circumstance is further referred 
to in our author's Journey through Germany and Italy. 

? Restitutus. See St. Atig, de Civit. Dei, xiv. 21. 
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after in (hinp^c r of misbehaving himself witli 
that person, unless upon the account of sonic 
physical weakness. Neither is this disaster to 
be feared, but in adventures where the soul is 
extended beyond measure with desire or re.-pect, 
and especially where one's opportunity happens 
in a Midden and preying manner ; in those 
cases there is no menus for a man always to 
keep himself from a scrape of thi< sort. And 
yet I have known some, to whom it has been 
of service to come to their mistress, with their 
heat half sated elsewhere, and having abated 
thus the ardour of their fury ; and others, who 
when old, find themselves less impotent by being 
less able ; and again, I knew one, who found 
an advantage in being si-Mired by a friend of 
his that he had a counter batiery of charms 
that would defend him from this disgrace. The 
story itself is not much amiss and therefore 
you shall have it. 

A Count of a very great family, and with 
whom I was very familiar!) inti- 
mate, married a very fair lady, 
who had formerly been pretended 
to and importunately courted by 
one who was present at the wed- 
iriends e-peeiully an old lady, 
hi> kinswoman, w ho hail the ordering of the 
solemnity, and in who-e l:< 11-e it was kept, 
were in great fear lot his rival should in 
revenue, idler foul piny, ami procure >omo of 
these kind of Hirecrie-. to put a trick upon him ; 
which fear the eld lady communicated to me, 
who, to comfort her, bid her not trouble her- 
self, but rely upon my care to prevent or frus- 
trate any such designs. Now I had by chance 
about me a certain Hat plate of gold, whereon 
were graven some cudcstiul figures, suppo-ed 
lo be good iigiiin-t head-ache, when applied 
to the suture; and which, that it might the 
better remain firm on its place, was sowed to a 
ribbon, to be' tied under the chin. A piece id' 
quackery, a thing consin-gcrinan to that of 
which I am speaking, and which washy Jaques 
Pelletier, who lived in my liou^o, presented to 
me for a singular rarity, and a thing of sove- 
reign \irtuo. 1 had a fancy to make some use 
of this knack, and therefore privately told the 
Count that he might possibly run the same 
fortune other bridegrooms had sometimes done ; 
especially some persons being in the house who 
no doubt would be glad to play him such a 
trick, but let him boldly go to bed, for I would 
do him the oiHce of a friend, and if need were, 
would not spare a miracle that it was in my 
power to do, provided he would engage to me, 
upon his honour, to keep it to himself, and only 
when they came to bring him his caudle in the 
night,' if matters had not gone well with him, 
to give me such a sign, and leave the rest to 



1 It ua^ formerly a custom in France to bring the bride- 
groom a caudle in the middle or his wedding-night. 

3 Ik-rod, ii. 181, who, however, says thai, nol Amasis, but 



Laodicea, or Ladice, faithfully performed a vow she had 
made lo Yemis, by erecting a statue; " which," the author 
adds, " was still standing in my time." 



me. Well, lie had had his ears so battered, 
and his mind so prepossessed with the eternal 
I tattle of this business that, when he came to it, 
he did really find himself tied with the trouble 
of his imagination, and accordingly at the time 
appointed gave me the sign : whereupon I 
whispered him in the ear that lie should rise, 
under pretence of putting us out of the room, 
1 and after a je<ting manner pull my night-gown 
I from my shoulder^, (we were nearly of a height) 
I throw it over his own, and there keep it till 
1 he had performed what I appointed him to do, 
which was that when we wen* all gone out of 
the chamber he should withdraw to make water, 
should three times repeat such and such words, | 
and a> often do Mich and such actions : that at 
' every ot the three times he should tie the rib- 
band I pat into his hand about his middle, ami 
be sure to place the medal that was fastened to 
it. the figures in such a posture, exacth upon 
his reins which being done, and Inning, the 
la>t of the three 1 times, mmycII uirt and fa.-t tied 
the ribband that it could neither untie nor slip 
I from irs place, let him confidently return to his 
business and withal not forget to spread my 
> gown upon the bed, so that it might be sure to 
' cover them both. These apes' tricks are the 
main of the effect, our lauey being mo far 
seduced a> to believe that Mich strange and 
uncouth formalities mu>t of necessity proceed 
from some abstruse science. Their very inanity 
gives them reverence ami weight. However, 
' certain it 1* that my figures proved themselves 
more venerean than solar, more in action than 
in prohibition, and the fair bride had no reason 
to complain. Now I must tell you. it was a 
sudden whim-ey, mixed with a little curiosity, 
that made me do a thing so contrary to my 
nature: for I am an enemy to all Iriek- and 
counterfeit-, and abominate all manner of fine-.se, 
though it be in sport, and of adwmtnge ; for 
though the action may not be wicked in itself, 
yet 'tis done after a wicked manner. 

Amasis. king of /Kgypt, having married Lao- 
dicea, a marvellously'beautiful (Jreek virgin, 
though famous for his abilities elsewhere, found 
himself quite another man with his wife, and 
J could by no means enjoy her ; at which he was 
! so enraged that he threatened to kill her, sus- 
| pectingher to be a witch. As 'tis usually in 
things'that consist in fancy, she put him upon 
devotion, and, having accordingly made his 
vows to Venus, he found himself divinely re- 
stored the very first night after his oblations 
and sacrifices.-" Women are to blame, to enter- 
tain us with that disdainful, coy, and angry 
countenance they commonly do, which extin- 
guishes our vigour, as it kindles our desire. 
The daughter-in-law of Pythagoras said that 
the woman who goes to bed to a man must put 
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off her modesty with her petticoat, and put it 
on again with the same. 1 The soul of the 
assailant being disturbed with a variety of 
alarms, is easily dispirited, and soon loses the 
power of performance ; and whoever the ima- 
gination has once put this shame upon (and she 
never does it but at the first acquaintance, by 
reason men are then more ardent and eager, 
and that at this first account a man gives of 
himself he is much more timorous of miscarry- 
ing,) having made an ill-beginning, he becomes 
peevish at the accident, which will on following 
occasions be apt to stick to him. 

As to married people, whose time is all before 
them, they ought never to compel, or so much 
as to offer at the affair, if they do not find them- 
selves quite ready : and it is better to fail in the 
decorum of handselling the nuptial sheets, when 
a man perceives himself full of agitation and 
trembling, and to wait for another opportunity 
at a better and more private juncture, when his 
fancy shall be better composed, than to make 
himself perpetually miserable, for having mis- 
behaved himself, and been baffled at the first 
assault. Till possession be taken, a man that 
knows himself subject to this infirmity, should 
leisurely and at intervals make several little 
trials and light offers, without obstinately at- 
tempting at once to force an absolute conquest 
over his own mutinous and indisposed faculties. 
Such as know their members to bo naturally 
obedient to their desires, need to take no other 
care but only to counterplot their fancy. 

The indocility of this member is sufficiently 
remarkable ; importunate, unruly, and impa- 
tient, at such times as we have nothing for it 
to do, and unseasonably stupid and disobedient 
when we stand most in need of his vigour, so 
imperiously contesting the authority of the 
will, and with so much obstinacy denying all 
solicitation both of hand and fancy. And yet, 

All our men,- tllOUgll lllS rebellion is SO lim- 
bers arc ocea- versally complained of, and that 
sionally disobe- p roo f s are not wanting to con- 
demn him, if he had nevertheless 
fee'd me to plead Ins cause, I should perad venture 
bring the rest of his fellow members into sus- 
picion of complotting this mischief against him, 
out of pure envy at the importance and pleasure 
particular to his employment, so as to have, by 
this confederacy of theirs, armed the whole 
world against him, by malevolently charging 
him alone with their common offence. For let 
any one consider whether there is any one part 
of our bodies that does not often refuse to per- 
form its office at the precept of the will, and 
that does not often exercise its function in defi- 
ance of her command. They have every one 
of them proper passions of their own, that rouse 



and awake, stupify and benumb them, without 
our leave or consent. How often do the in- 
voluntary motions of the countenance discover 
our inward thoughts, and betray our most private 
secrets to the knowledge of the standers-by? 
The same cause that animates this member, does 
also, without our knowledge, animate the lungs, 
the pulse, the heart ; the sight of a pleasing 
object imperceptibly diffusing a flame through 
all our parts with a feverish motion. Is there 
nothing but these veins and muscles that swell 
and flag without the consent, not only of the 
will, but even of our knowledge also .' We do 
not command our hairs to stand on end, nor our 
skin to shiver either with fear or desire. The 
hands often convey themselves to parts to which 
we do not direct them. The tongue will be 
interdict, and the voice as it were suffocated, 
without the intervention of the will. When 
we have nothing to eat, and would willingly 
forbid it, the appetite of eating and drinking 
does not for all that forbear to stir up the parts 
that are subjected to it, no more nor less than 
the other appetite we were speaking of, and in 
like manner does as unseasonably leave us. 
The vessels that serve to discharge the belly 
have their proper dilatations and compressions, 
without and beyond our intelligence, as well 
as those which are destined to purge the reins. 
And that which, to justify the prerogative of the 
will, St. Augustine urges, of having seen a man 
who could command his back trumpet to sound 
as often as he pleased, and which Vivos, his 
commentator, fortifies with another example 
in his time of one that could do this in tune,- 
does not any the more attribute pure obedience 
to that part ; lor is any thing commonly more 
tumultuary or indiscreet ? To which let me add 
that I myself knew one so rude and ungoverned 
as for forty years kept its master at work with 
one continued and un intermit ted hurricane, and 
'tis like will do so till he expire that way. And 
I could heartily wish that I only knew, by 
reading, how oft a man's belly, by the denial 
of one single puff, brings him to the very door 
of an exceeding painful death ; and that the 
emperor, who gave liberty to let fly in all 
places, had at the same time given us power to 
do so. 3 But for our will, in whose behalf we 
have preferred this accusation, with how much 
greater similitude of truth may we reproach 
even her herself with mutiny and sedition for 
her irregularity and disobedience ? Does she 
always will what we would have her to do ? 
Does she not often will what we forbid her to 
will, and that to our manifest prejudice ? Does 
she suffer herself, any more than any of the 
others, to be governed and direeted by the 
results of our reason ? To conclude, I should 



1 Montaigne here speaks of Tlieano, the famous Pythago- ! 2 August, de Civit. Dei, xiv. '21., and the Comment, of 
rean woman, who was the wife, and not the daughter-in-law, } Vives, in loco. 

of Pythagoras. See Diogenes Laerlius in the Life of Pytha- j 3 Suetonius, Life of Claudius, c. .'{2, who, however, inoiely 
goras, viii. 42. It is M. Menage who has taken notice of mentions that thi.» emperor had it in contemplation lo autho- 
this small mistake of Montaigne. rtze this freedom. 
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urge in the behalf of the gentleman, my client, 
it might he considered that in this matter Ins 
cause being inseparably conjoined with an ac- 
cessary, whose share is not distinctly marked, 
yet he only is called in question, and that by 
arguments and accusations, that cannot be 
charged nor reflect upon his said accomplice, 
for the latter, though he sometimes inoppor- 
tunely invites, never refuses, and allures after 
a tacit and clandestine manner: and heroin, 
therefore, is the malice and injustice of his 
accusers ntoM manifestly apparent. 13ut, be it 
as it may, let the advocates and judges pas-s 
what sentence they plea-e, nature will, in the 
mean time, proceed after her own way ; who 
had done but well, if she had endowed this 
member with some particular privilege ; the 
author, a- lie is, of ihe Mile immortal work of 
mortal-, a divine work according to Socrates ; 
of love, de-ire of immortality ; and him>elf an 
immortal Damion. 

One person, perhaps, by Mich an effect o( 

iuoigmntion, mav ha\e had the 

. in-'?. plijMi-i.ni - ( "»d Jack to have that di-ea e 

:> "irul cV|i l>>- I'lhilld 1 1 1 111 here hi IVaiMV V, l.'dl 

wauls uiic'j. lis companion carries buck wJih 
him into Spain. And that v ■ :i 
may see why men in Mich cas< *, require a uin 1 
prepared i'ov the thing they are to do, whv do 
the physicians tamper with, and pivpo^-ess before 
hand their patients' credulity w ilh mi many fake 
promises of cure, if not to ihe end, that the 
eifeet of imagination may Mipph the detect of 
their decoction* .' They know, very well, thai 
a great nui.-ter of their trade ha> gi\eii it under 
his hand, that he has known -omo with whom 
the very --ight of a potion would do the work. 
And tin- ( 1/ leeit comes now into m\ head, b\ 
the remembrance of a story was told me by an 
•apothecary of my late father'.-, a blunt hom^t 
Swiss (a nation not much addieb'd to \nnitv 
or lying), of a merchant he had long known at 
ThoeUm-e, wh'» being a valetudinarian, and 
nmch alllieted with fits of the stone, had ofuu 
occasion to take clysters, of which he eau-ed 
s.-veral sort- to be prescribed him by tin 1 phy- 
-icians, according to the circumstances of his 
attack: one of which being one time brought 
in, and none of the umuiI forms, as feeling it' it 
were not too hot, and the like, being omitted, 
he was laid down on his bed, the syringe up- 
plied, and all ceremonies performed, injection 
excepted ; after which, the apothecary being 1 
gone, and the patient accommodated as if he 
had really received a clyster, he found the same 
operation and effect that those i\o who have 
taken one indeed ; and if at any time the phy- 
sician did not find the operation sufficient, he 
would usually give him two or three more 
after the same manner. And the fellow more- 
over swore to me t\n\t, to save charges (for he ■ 
pu*d as if he had really taken them), this sick 
man's wife having r-ome times made trial of warm 
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water only, the effect discovered the cheat ; 
and finding these would not do, she was fain to 
return to the old way. A woman fancying she 
had swallowed a pin in a piece of bread, com- 
plained of an intolerable pain in 
her throat, where she thought she A distemper 
felt it stick ; but an ingenious ZT^'^of 
fellow that was brought to her, iiifa«in.-uiun. 
-eeing no outward tumour nor 
alteration, supposing it only to be a fancy taken 
at some cru-t of bread that had ] tricked her as 
it went down, caused her to vomit, and unseen 
threw a crooked pin into the bason, which the 
woman no sooner saw. but, believing she had 
en-t it up, she presently found herself eased of 
her pain. 1 myself knew of a gentleman, who 
having treated a great deal of good company 
ut his house, three or four days after said, in 
je-t {tbr there was no such thin<_ r ), that he had 
ma le them eat of a cut-pie , at which, a young 
gentlewoman, who had been at the feast, took 
Mich a horror that, falling into a violent vomit- 
ing and a leva r. then. 1 was no po-.-ib]e means to 
^ave her. Even brute lxa-a- are 
abo -object to the force of ima- AhuujiU mJj- 
einath u a- well as we ; a- i-> 
i b-< r\ed in dogs -who die of gr'ef u i 
f r the lo-s of their maMi i>, ami 
are - en to bark, tremble, a. d rtart, us hor.-es 
v ill kick and m igh in their slci p. 

New all thiwimy bo attributed to the nihility 
and ri lali >n In * w i\t the so il> and the bodies of 
brul< -, mutually coininnnieating their feelings ; 
but " 1 1 - quit* 1 another thing when the iuiugiua- 
liou works upon the -oub of rational men. and 
not onh to the pr< judice of their own pariicular 
bodie-, but of < thers abo. And as an infected 
bodv communicates its malady to those that 
a] preach or live near it, a- we see in the plague, 
the siuall-po\, and sore eves, that run through 
whole families and cities : 

l).-m <■ perl .ml . ruli lie'ii.v, Iredunlnr it ifei ; 
MulWi'[Ut i-urpoiibus ir.in-itnnif iickmiii, 1 

" \ i.-uiim <<vre t yi K , <•>*'* I<> In- Mire Hit- brought, 
Am! many ilia arc by oan.-itioi. can^la." 

-o the imagination, being vehemently agitated, 
darts out infecti m capable of hurting a foreign 
object. The ancients had an opinion of certain 
women of Scythia, that, being animated and 
enraged against any one, they killed them only 
with a look. Tortoi-es and ostriches hatch 
their eggs with only looking on them, which 
infers that their eyes have in them some ojueu- 
lative virtue. And the eyes of w itches are said 
to be dangerous and hurtful ; 

Nuscio qnis K-neros ociilus milii Uecinal agnos. 2 
" Sinie Lju unknown liaih wiu-hal m> tender Limb*." 

though magicians are no very good authority 
with me. We see, however, by constant ex- 
perience, that women impart the marks of their 
fancv to the unborn children within them : 
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witness her that was brought to bed of a moor. 

And there was presented to Charles, King 1 of 

Bohemia and Emperor, a girl from about Pisa, 

all over rough and covered with 

lis effect on ] ja ir, whom her mother said had 

! child"" Wili ' b een conceived by reason of a 

pieture of St. John the Baptist, 

I that hung in her bed. 

It is the same with beasts, witness Jacob's 
sheep, and the hares and par- 

and animals, tric j ges t j iat t } ie snow turns w l,j te 

upon the mountains. There was at my house a 
little while ago a cat seen watching a bird 
upon the top of a tree, who for some time 
mutually fixing their eyes upon one another, 
the bird at last let herself fall as dead 
into the cat's claws, either dazzled 'and asto- 
| nbhed by the force of her own imagination, or 
drawn by some attractive power in the cat. 
Such as are addicted to hawking have heard 
the story of the falconer, who having earnestly 
fixed his eyes upon a kite in the air, laid a 
wager that he would bring her down with the 
sole power of his gaze, and did so, as it was 
said ; for the tales 1 borrow I charge upon the 
consciences of those from whom [ have them. 
The arguments are my own, and found them- 
selves upon the proofs of reason, 
Montaigne's not of experience, to which every 
one has liberty to add his own ex- 
amples; and he who has none (the 
numbers and varieties of accident considered), let 
him not forbear to believe that these I set down 
are enough ; and if I do not apply them well, 
let some other do it for me. So in the subjects 
of which I treat, our manners and motions, the 
testimonies and instances I produce, how fabu- 
lous soever, provided they are possible, serve as 
well as true ones ; whether it has really hap- 
pened or no, at Rome, or at Paris, to Peter or 
John, 'tis still within the verge of possibility 
and human capacity, which serves me to good 
use in the things I write. I see and make my 
advantage of it as well in shadow as in sub- 
stance ; and amongst the various examples I 
everywhere meet with in history, I cull out the 
most rare and memorable to fit my own turn. 
There are some authors whose only end and 
design it is to give an account of things that 
have happened ; mine, if I could arrive unto it, 
should be to talk of what may come to pass. 
There is a just liberty allowed in the schools, of 
supposing and contriving similes, when they 
are at a loss for them in their own reading ; I 
do not, however, make any use of that privi- 
lege, and in this respect in superstitious religion 
surpass all historical authority. In the ex- 
amples which I here bring in of what I have 
heard, read, done, or said, I have forbid myself 
to dare to alter even the most light and in- 
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different circumstances ; my conscience does not 
falsify one tittle, what my ignorance may do I 
cannot say. 

And this it is that makes me sometimes 
doubt whether a divine or a phi- 
losopher, men of so exquisite and ^'"^j " r llc ~ 
exact wisdom and conscience, divines or phi- 
ought to write history ; for how jV ? °lj liers . 
can they stake their reputation hbtory W " *" 
upon a popular belief I how be 
responsible for the opinions of men they do not 
know ? or with what assurance deliver their 
conjectures as ready money f . Of actions per- 
formed before their own eyes, wherein several 
persons were actors, they would be unwilling 
to give evidence upon oath before a judge ; nor 
is there any man with whose heart they are so 
familiarly and thoroughly acquainted that they 
would become absolute surety for his intentions. 
For my part, I think it less hazardous to write 
things past than present, by how much the 
writer is only to give qn account of things 
every one knows he must of necessity borrow 
upon trust. 

I am solicited to write the affairs of my own 
time, by some who fancy I look 
upon them with_ an eye less S^ff^X 
blinded with prejudice or par- ti (l! history or 
tiality than another, and have M* thm* ; *»«) 

i • • i 4. • 4 j.t.~. , i , ^''y lie Mould 

a clearer insight into them, by uol * 
reason of the i\ve access fortune 
has given me to the heads of both factions ; 
but they do not consider Unit to purchase 
the glory of Sallust I would not give myself 
the trouble, sworn enemy as I am to all obli- 
gation, assiduity, and perseverance : besides 
that, there is nothing so contrary to my style 
as a continued and extended narrative, 1 so 
often interrupt and cut myself short in my 
writing, only for want of breath. I am good 
at neither composition nor comment, and am 
ignorant beyond a child of the phrases, and even 
the very words, proper to express the most 
common things; and for that reason it is that I 
have undertaken to say only what I can say, 
and have accommodated my subjects to my 
force. Should I take one to be my guide, per- 
adventure I should not be able to keep juice 
with him, and in the precipitancy of my career 
might deliver judgments which, even in my 
own thought, and according to reason, would 
be criminal in the highest degree. 

Plutarch would readily tell us of what he 
has delivered to the light, that it is the work of 
others; that his examples are all and every- 
where true ; that they are useful to posterity, 
and are presented with a lustre that will light 
us the way to virtue, which was his design. 
But it matters not, as in a medicinal drug, 
whether an old story run so or so. 
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C1IAPTEK XXI. 1 

THAT THE PltOFlT OF OXK MAN IS Till; 
IXCDXYKXIKXCE OF ANOTHER. 

Dkmadks the Athenian condemned one of his 
city, whose trade it was to sell the ncces>arie< 
tor funeral ceremonies, upon pretence that he 
demanded unreasonable proiit, and that thi> 
profit could not accrue to hiin hut by the death 
of a great numln'r of people. A judgment that 
appears to be ill grounded, forasmuch u~> no 
proiit whatever can he made but at the expense 
of another, and that by the same rule he should 
condemn all maimcrof gain of what kind soever. 
The tradesman thrives and grows rich by the 
pride and wastefulness of youth ; the liu-baud- 
maii by the dearm^s of grain ; the architect by 
the ruin of buildings; the lawyers and officers 
of justice by suits and contentions of men ; nu\ , 
even the honour and olKee of divine: are de- 
rived from our death and vice-. A physician 
takes no pleasure in the health ev< n of his 
friend . -ays the ancient comedian ; norasoldier 
in the pea r oi* his country ; and so of the rc.-t.- 
A ml, which is yet worse, let every one but 
dive into his own bo^om, and h" will find hi*. 
prhate widics spring, and his secret hopes 
grow up, at another's expense. I poll which 
consideration it comes into my head that Nature 
does not in this s\\er\e from her general polity; 
for physicians lndd that the birth, nourishment, 
and incr.-a-c, of cverwhi.ig, is the dissolution 
and corruption of another. 

N;im i]',in(lcun'|iio snis lnnlaltun finibns cxil, 
('iiutnniii hoc moi'« c.*t illiiu u,ii"d fuil anle.'- 

*' ]">t win! fri.ni ils own coiiiinc chan^M dolh pas.-. 
Is st i .ii 'lit the ik. t(h of what before U w.is." 



Tin- force uf 
eu-toin. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

OF (TSTOXI, AM) THAT W 12 SHOFLD NOT 
l.AMLY CHAN OK A LAW UFOKIVFO. 

II k seems to me to have had a right and true 
apprehension of the power of 
custom who Hr>t invented the 
story of a country-woman, who 
having accustomed herself to play with, and 
carry from the hour of its birth, a calf in her 
arms, and daily continuing to do so as it grew 



1 Thi* chapter, which is itself principally taken from Se- 
neca, nti Dfncjits, vi.3tf,&c. contains (remarks Mr. Ila/lilt 
the whole substance of Mandeville's Fable of the Bees ; 
with (his difference, however, that Mandevillc pie-snpposes 
a vicious st.ite of society, ami says that man, if l.c will have 
gieiit overgrown cities, and faFc luxuries, must have what 
they produce; which is a fh.c useful moral. 

2 " Le prccepte dc nc i imais nnire a antrni emporte 
celui de tenir a societe humuine le moiiis qu'il est possible; 
car dans 1'etat social le bien tic I'nn fait necosaii cinent le 
in.il lie 1'anlrc." — Rousseau, KiniU, iii. 

3 Iiucrclins, ii. 752. 



up, obtained this by custom, that when grown 
to be a great ox, she was still able to bear it. 4 
Tor, in truth, custom is a violent and treache- 
rous school-mistress. She, by little and little, 
>Iily and unperceived, slips in the foot of her 
authority, but having by this gentle and humble 
hetrinniiig, with the aid of time, fixed and esta- 
blished it, she then uniua-ks a furious and 
tyrannic countenance, against which we have 
no more the courage nor the power so much as 
to lift up our eyes. We see it at even turn 
forcing and violating the rules of nature : 
ttsns rffiwft'isshHits writ tn omnium nuujistcrf 
l ' Custom is the greatest master of all things." 
I believe in Plato's cave in his Republic, fi 
and the physicians, who so often submit the 
reasons of their art to the authority of habit : 
-,i< abo the story of that king who by custom 
brought his stomach to that pass as to live on 
poison ; and the girl that Albertus reports to 
have lived upon spiders ; and in that new world 
of the Indies, there were found threat nations, 
and in very different climate-, who lived upon 
the Mime diet, made provision of them, and fed 
them tor their tables ; as well ;\< gra>*dioppers, 
mice, bats, and lizards; and in a time of a 
scarcity, a toad was sold n»r six crowns ; all 
which they cook, and dish up with several 
sauces. There were uNo others found to whom 
our food and the ile.-h we eat were venomous 
and mortal. ( 'otiaiu fwfhti:; matjtni. vis rsf : 
fu rtttH'tuu* rennfttrrs in aire ; in niontihti.-i uri 
sr jHilittnfur : />>fi/i/< s cas/ifa/is ro/tft'si, nc 
iut/t wisrnuf tjitidrni. 7 *• The power of custom 
i> \ery great: huntsmen will one while lie out 
all night in the »now, and another sutler them- 
selves to be parched with heat on the mountains; 
ami prize-fighters, though beaten almost to a 
jelly with the cactus, utter not a groan." These 
examples will not appear so strange, if we con- 
sider what we have ordinary experience of, how 
much custom dulls our senses. We need not «jfo 
to be satisfied of this to w hat is reported of the 
cataracts of the Nile ; and to what philosophers 
hulieve of the music of the spheres, that the 
bodies of those circles being solid and smooth, 
and coming to touch, and rub upon one another, 
cannot fail of creating a wonderful harmony, 
the changes and cadence* of which cause the 
revolutions and dances of the stars ; but that 
the hearing sense of all creatures here below, 
being universally, like that of the Egyptians, 
deafened and stupitied with the continual noise, 
cannot distinguish i-t, how great soever it be. 



inns. See 
.rb, which 



4 Stobrens, Serm. xxix, who lakes it from Favo 
also Qninulian, i. it. It is become a kind of prov 
1'etronius has thus cxpies.sed, 

Tollcre t.-tiiniin 

Quie tide nc vitiihim ilia potest. 

Von will al s o find it anions the adages of Erasmus, Chil. 1. 

Cent. 2. Ad. 51. 

5 Pliny, Nat. His. xx\i. l 2. 

f ' Cicero, Tusc. Qucrs. ii. 17. 
" IMalo, liepub. vii. 
H Cicero, Somn. Srip. 
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Smiths, millers, and armourers, could never be 
able to live in the perpetual noise of their own 
trades did it strike their ears as it does ours. 

My perfumed doublet gratifies my own nose 
at first, as well as that of others, but after I 
have worn it three or four days together, I 
myself no more perceive it ; but it is yet more 
strange that custom, notwithstanding long 
intermissions and intervals, should yet have the 
power to unite, and establish the effect of its 
impressions upon our senses, as is manifest to 
such as live near belfries. I myself lie at home 
in a tower, where every morning and evening 
a very great bell rings out the Ave Maria, the 
noise of which shakes my very tower, and at 
first seemed insupportable to me ; but in a little 
while I got so used to it that I hear it without 
any manner of offence, and often without awak- 
ing at it. 

Plato reprehending a boy for playing at some 
childish game — " Thou reprovest me," said the 
boy, " for a very little thing." " Custom," 
replied Plato, " is no little thing." 1 Our 
greatest vices derive their first 
Vices take root propension from our most tender 
in the most infancv ; our principal education 

tender years, , * 7 -J, l n r , 

and ou»ht depends upon the nurse. Mothers 

therefore to be are mightily amused to see a child 

SaiSyf in " twist otf tIie neck of a chicken, 
or divert itself with hurting a dog 
or a cat ; and such wise fathers there are in the 
world who look upon it as a notable presage 
of a martial spirit when he hears his son mis- 
call or domineer over a poor peasant or lacquey, 
that dares not reply or turn again ; and a great 
sign of wit when he sees hiin cheat and over- 
reach his play-fellow by some sly trick; yet 
these are the true seeds and roots of cruelty, 
tyranny, and treason. They bud and put out 
there, and afterwards shoot up vigorously in 
the hands of custom : and it is a very dangerous 
mistake to excuse these vile inclinations upon 
account of the tenderness of their age, and the 
trivialty of the subject ; first, it is nature that 
speaks, whose voice is then more sincere, and 
whose inward thoughts are more undisguised, 
as it is younger and more shrill; secondly, 
the deformity of cozenage does not consist in, 
nor depend upon, the difference betwixt crowns 
and pins ; but merely upon itself, for a cheat is 
a cheat, be it more or less ; which makes me 
think it more just to conclude thus, " why 
should he not cozen in crowns since he does 
it in pins?" than as they do, who say, "they 
only play for pins, he would not do it if it were 
for' crowns." Children should carefully be 
instructed to abhor vices for thein- 
Children selves, and the natural deformity 

"aS'.' ,o abhor of those vices ought so to be re- 
vice for itself. presented to them that they may 
not only avoid them m their ac- 
tions, but so abominate them in their hearts that 



1 Diog. Laet t. in vita. But Laertius does not say that the 
person whom Plato reprehended was a boy, or that he was 
playing at some childish game ; but that it was a man play- 



the very thought should be hateful to them, 
with what mask soever they may be palliated 
or disguised. 

I know very well, for what concerns myself, 
that from having been brought up in my child- 
hood to a plain and sincere way of dealing, and 
from then having had an aversion to all manner 
of juggling and tricking in my childish sports 
and recreations (and indeed it is to be noted 
that the play of children is not really play, but 
must be judged of as their most serious actions,) 
there is no game so small, wherein from my 
own bosom naturally, and without study or 
endeavour, I have not an extreme aversion for 
deceit. I shuffle and cut, and make as much 
ado with the cards, and keep as strict account 
for farthings, as if it were for doubloons ; when 
winning or losing against my wife and daughter, 
it is indifferent to me, as when I play in good 
earnest with others for round sums. At all 
times, and in all things, my own eyes are suf- 
ficient to look to my fingers ; I am not so 
narrowly watched by any other, neither is there 
any I more fear to be discovered by, or to 
offend, than myself. 

I saw the other day at my own house, a little 
fellow, a native of Nantes, born 
without arms, who has so well Cnnous m- 

, . . .. 7 „ . stance ot t tie 

taught ins ieet to perform the tvet, and neck, 
services his hands should have doing the ofiice 
done him that indeed they have ot the hiinth ' 
half forgot their natural office, and theuse for 
which they were designed ; the fellow, indeed, 
calls them* his hands, and we may allow him so 
to do, for with them he cuts any thing, charges 
and discharges a pistol, threads a needle, sows, 
writes, and puts off his hat, combs his head, 
plays at cards and dice, and all this with the 
utmost dexterity ; and the money I gave him 
(for he gets his living by exhibiting himself,) 
he carried away in his foot, as we do in our 
hand. I have seeu another who, though a mere 
boy, flourished a two-handed sword, and (if I 
may so say) handled a halbert with the mere 
motions and writhing of his neck and shoulders 
for want of hands, tost them into the air, 
and caught them again, darted a dagger, and 
cracked a whip as well as any carter in France. 
But the effects of custom are much more 
manifest in the strange impressions she makes 
in our minds, where she meets with less resist- 
ance. What has she not the power toimpose 
upon our judgments and belief? Is there any 
so fantastic opinion (omitting the gross impos- 
tures in religion, with which we see so many 
populous nations and so many understanding 
men so strangely besotted ; for this being beyond 
the reach of human reason, any error is the 
more excusable in such as, through the divine 
bounty, are not endued with an extraordinary 
illumination from-above), but in other matters, 
are there any so senseless and extravagant that 

tag at dice, which makes Plato's rejoinder far more 
effective. 
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she has not planted and established for laws in 
those parts of the world upon which she lias 
been pleased to exercise her power .' And 
therefore that ancient exclamation was exceeding 
just-— Xon ]/iuk't physician, id est, sprcnltttorrm 
vrttfitoremf/ttp vaturfr, ah utiwiis vatmu'tudinr 
imhutis qna>ri>rc testimonium verititth! x i; Is it 
not a shame for a natural philosopher, that is, 
for an observer and hunter of nature, to seek tcs- ' 
tii noil y from minds prepossessed with custom V 
1 do believe that no so absurd or ridiculous fancy 
can enter into human imagination that does not 
meet with some example of public practice, and 
that, consequently, our reason does not ground 
and support itself upon. There an; people 
amongst whom it is the fashion to turn their 
backs upon him they salute, and never look 
upon the man they wish to honour. There is 
a court where, whenever the; king spits, the 
favourite lady puts out her hand to receive it; 
and another nation where the most eminent 
pcr>ons about him stoop to take up his ordure 
in a linen cloth. Let us here steal room to 
in>ert a story. 

A French gentleman of ray acquaintance, 
who was always wont to blow his no-e witli 
Iiis fingers — a thing very much ngain-t our 
fa-hiou — would justify himself for so doing, and 
was a man very famous for pleasant reparkes, 
as thus: — I'pon such an occasion he a-ked me 
what privilege this filthy excrement had, that 
we must carry about with u> a fine handkerchief 
to receive it, and, which was more, afterwards 
to lap it carefully up, and carry it all day about 
in our pockets, which, he said, could not be 
much more nauseous and offensive than to see 
it thrown away, as we did all other evacuations. 
It seemed to me that what lie said was not 
altogether without reason, and, being frequently 
in his company, that slovenly action of hi> at 
last grew familiar to me ; which, nevertheless, 
we make a face at when we hear it reported of 
another country. 

Miracles appear to be so, according to our 
ignorance of nature, and not according to the 
essence of nature. The continually being accus- 
tomed to any thing blinds the eye of our 
judgment, Barbarians are no more a wonder 
to us than we are to them ; nor with any more 
reason, as every one would confess if, after 
having considered those remote examples, men 
would reflect upon their own, and rightly com- 
part? them together. Human reason is a tincture 
pretty equally infused into all our opinions and 
manners, of what form soever they are; infinite 
in matter, infinite in diversity. But 1 return 
to my subject. 

There arc people where, his wife and children 

excepted, no one speaks to the 

The odd en-- king hut through a trumpet. In one 

urns of divers 1.1 ° ,« ', . . 

n.oioits. an d the same nation the virgins 

discover those parts that modesty 

should persuade them to hide, and the married 



1 Cio 
quart r< 



tie N.U. Dcor. i. 30. Tlic Uxt tins jntere. 



women carefully cover and conceal them. To 
which this custom, in another place, has some 
relation, where chastity, except in marriage, is 
of no esteem, for unmarried women may prosti- 
tute themselves to as many as they please, and, 
being with child, may law fully take phytic, in 
the sight of every one, to procure abortion. 
And, in another place, when a tradesman 
marries, all of the same condition who are in- 
vited to the wedding, lie with the bride before 
him ; and the greater number of them there is, 
the greater is her honour, and the opinion of 
her ability and strength ; if an ollicer marry, 
'tis the "-nine, the same with a nobleman, and 
so of the rot ; except it be a labourer, or one 
of mean condition, for then it belongs to the 
lord of the place to perform that office ; and 
yet a strict fidelity during marriage is afterward 
enjoined. There is a place where brothels of 
voting men nre kept for the pleasure of women, 
as with us there are of women for men : where 
the wives Lfo to war as well as their husbands, 
and not only share in the dangers of battle, 
but, moreover, in the honours of command. 
Others where they wear rings not only through 
their noses, lips, cheeks, and on their toes, but 
also heavy wedges of gold thrust through their 
breasts and buttocks: where, in eating, they 
wipe their lingers upon their thighs, genitories, 
and the soles of their feet : where children are 
excluded, and brothers and nephews only in- 
herit ; ami, elsewhere, nephews only, saving 
in the succession of the crown : w here, for the 
regulation of community in poods and estates 
observed in the country, certain sovereign 
magistrates have committed to them the uni- 
versal charge? of cultivating the lands, and dis- 
tributing the produce according to the necessity 
of every one: where they lament the death of 
children, and feast at the decease of old men :- 
where they lie ten or twelve in a bed, men 
and their wives together : where women whose 
hu-bands come to violent ends may marry 
again, and others not: where women are 
looked upon with such contempt that they kill 
all the native females, and buy wives of their 
neighbours to supply their use : where hus- 
bands may repudiate their wives without 
shewing any cause, but wives cannot part from 
their husbands for what cause soever: where 
husbands may sell their wives in case of ste- 
rility : where" they boil the bodies of their dead, 
and afterwards pound them to a pulp, which 
they mix with their wine, and drink it: where 
the favourite mode of burial is to be eaten by 
dogs f and elsewhere, by birds : where they 
believe the souls of the happy live in all manner 
of liberty, in delightful fields, furnished with 
all sorts of delicacies, and that it is those souls 
repeating the words we utter, which we call 
echo : where they fight in the water, and shoot 
their arrows with the most mortal aim, swim- 
ming : where, for a sign of subjection, they lift 



2 In Thrace, See Herod, v. 

3 Sjcstiis Kmpirieu«. Pyrrh. Ihipot. iii. *24. 
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up their shoulders and hang down their heads, 
and put off their shoes, when they enter the 
Icing's palace : where the eunuchs who have 
charge of the religious women have, moreover, 
their lips and noses eut off, that they may 
not be loved j and the priests put out their own 
eyes to get acquainted with their demons and 
receive their oracles : where every one creates 
to himself a deity of what he likes best, accord- 
ing to his own fancy — the hunter, of a lion or 
a fox ; the fisher, of some fish, and idols of every 
human action or passion ; where the sun, the 
moon, and the earth, are the principal deities, 
and the form of taking an oath is to touch the 
earth, looking up to heaven, and where both 
flesh and fish are eaten raw: where the greatest 
oath they take is to swear by the name of some 
dead person of reputation, laying their hand 
upon his tomb: 1 where the new-year's gift the 
king sends every year to the princes, his sub- 
jects, is fire, which, being brought, all the old 
fire is put out, and the neighbouring people are 
bound to fetch of the new, every one for them- 
selves, upon pain of treason : where, when the 
king, to betake himself wholly to devotion, 
retires from his administration (which often fulls 
out), his next successor is obliged to do the 
same ; by which means the crown devolves to 
the third in succession : where they vary the 
form of government according to the seeming 
necessity of affairs ; depose the king when they 
think good, substituting ancient men to govern 
in his stead, and sometimes transferring it into 
the hands of the common people : where men 
and women are both circumcised and bap- 
tized : where the soldier who, in one or several 
engagements, has been so fortunate as to pre- 
sent seven of the enemies' heads to the king, is 
made noble : where they live in that singular 
and unsociable opinion of the mortality of the 
soul : where the women are delivered without 
pain or fear : where the women wear copper 
boots upon both their legs, and, if a louse bites 
them, are bound, in magnanimity, to bite it again, 
and dare not marry until first they have made 
their king a tender of their virginity : where 
the ordinary mode of salutation is by putting a 
finger down to the earth, and then pointing up 
towards heaven : where men carry burthens 
upon their heads, and women on their shoulders : 
where the women make water standing, and 
the men squatting down : where they send 
some of their blood in token of friendship, and 
offer incense to the men they would honour, like 
gods : where not only to the fourth, but to 
more remote degrees, kindred are not permitted 
to marry : where the children are four years at 
nurse, and often twelve ; and where it is ac- 
counted mortal to give the child suck the first 
day after it is born : where the correction of 



1 Herod, iv. 318. Nyinphnclorus, Rerum Barburiearum, xii 

2 Ilprod. iv. 

3 Sexius Empiricus, Pyrrh. Hypot. in. 24. 



the male children is assigned to the fathers, and 
that of the females to the mothers ; the punish- 
ment being to hang them by the heels in the 
smoke : where they eat all sorts of herbs, ex- 
cepting only those that have an ill smell : 
where all things are open, the finest furnished 
houses being without doors, windows, or chests 
to lock, a thief being there punished double to 
what they are in other places : where they crack 
lice with their teeth, like monkies, and abhor 
to see them killed with one's nails : where in 
all their lives they neither cut their hair nor 
pare their nails ; and in another place pare 
those of the right hand only, letting the left 
grow for ornament : where they suffer the hair 
on the right side to grow as long as it will, and 
shave the other ; and in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces some let their hair grow long before and 
some behind, shaving close the rest: 2 where 
parents let out their children, and husbands 
their wives, to their guests to hire : where a 
man may get his own mother with child, and 
fathers make use of their own daughters, or 
their sons, without scandal or offence : where, 
at their solemn feasts, they lend their children 
to one another, without any consideration of 
nearness of blood. In one place men feed upon 
human flesh, in another 'tis reputed a pious 
office for a man to kill his father at a certain 
age; 3 and elsewhere the fathers dispose of their 
children whilst yet unborn, — some to be pre- 
served and carefully brought up, and others to 
be made away with. Elsewhere the old hus- 
bands lend their wives to young men, and in 
another place they are in common without 
offence ; nay, in one place the women wear, as 
marks of honour, as many gay fringed tassels 
at the bottom of their petticoats as they have 
lain with men. 4 Moreover, has not custom 
made a republic of women separate by them- 
selves? lias it not put arms into their hands, 
made them to raise armies, and fight battles / 
And does she not by mere precept instruct the 
most ignorant vulgar, and make them perfect 
in things which all the philosophy in the world 
could never beat into the heads of the wisest 
men ? For we know entire nations, where 
death was not only despised, but entertained 
with the greatest triumph ; where children of 
seven years old suffered themselves to be 
whipped to death without changing their coun- 
tenance •/' where riches were in such contempt 
that the poorest citizen would not have deigned 
to stoop to take up a purse of crowns ; and we 
know regions, very fruitful in all manner of 
provisions, where, notwithstanding, the most 
ordinary diet, and that they are most pleased 
with, is only bread, cresses, and water. 6 Did 
not custom moreover work that miracle in 
Chios, that in seven hundred years it was never 



4 Ilcrofl. iv. 

5 At LacedaMtion. 

6 Perdu. See Xenoplmn, Cyrop. i. 8. 
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known that ever maid or wife committed any 
act to the prejudice of her honour? 1 

In short, there is nothing, in my opinion, 
that she does not or may not do ; and therefore 
with very good reason it is that Pindar, as I 
am told, calls her u the queen and empress of 
the world."- He that was seen to beat his 
father, and reproved for so doing, made answer. 
That it was the custom of their family ; that in 
like manner his lather had beaten his grand- 
father, his grandfather his great-grandtather. 
11 And this," says he, pointing to his son, 
" when he comes to my age, will beat me." 
And the lather, whose son was dragging and 
hauling him along the streets, commanded him 
to stop at a certain door ; for lie himself, he said, 
had draped his father no farther, that being 
the utmost limit of the hereditary insoleuee the 
sons used to practise upon the fathers in their 
family. '* It is as much by custom as dis- 
order," says Aristotle, '■ that women tear their 
hair, bite their nails, and eat charcoal and 
earth, and more by custom than nature tleat 
men abuse themselves with one smother." 

The laws of conscience, which we pretend to 
(Ti,«[„m u„. ne derived from nature, proceed . 

piunt oMhe from custom ; everyone having, 
t.iws ..i cm- an i llwJir( l veneration for the opi- 

nions and manners approved and 
received amongst his own people, cannot without 
very great reluctance depart from them, nor 
apply himself to them without applause. In 
times past, when those of Crete would curse 
any one, they prayed the gods to engage them 
in some ill custom? Hut the principal effect 
of the power of custom is so to seize and 
ensnare us that it is hardly in our power to 
disengage ourselves from its gripe ; or h> to ' 
come to ourselves as to consider of and weigh 
the things it enjoins. To say the truth, by I 
reason that we suck it in with our mother's i 
milk, and that the face of the world presents ' 
itself in this posture to our first sight, it seems 
as if we were born upon condition to pursue this 
practice; and the common fancies that we find 
in repute everywhere about us. and infused 
into our minds with the seed of our fathers, 
| appear to be universal and genuine. From 
whence it comes to pass that whatever is off 
the hinges of custom is believed to be also off 
the hinges of reason ; though how unreasonably 
for the most part, God knows. 

If, as we who study ourselves have learned 
to do, every one who hears a good sentence 
would immediately consider how it does any 
way touch his own private concerns, every one 
would find that it was not so much a good 
saying as a sound lash to the ordinary stupidity 
of his own judgment. But men receive the 
precepts and admonitions of truth as directed 
to the common sort only, and not to them- 
selves; and instead of applying them to their 



' Fliitarrh, in his irealiie on the Virtuous behaviuur of 
Womrn, c. 5. 
' 2 He rod. iii. 



own manners, do only very ignorantly and 
unproritubly commit them to memory, without 
suffering themselves to be at all instructed or 
converted by them. But let us return to the 
empire of custom. 

Such people as have been bred up to liberty, 
antl subject to none but them- N.uiom m 
selves, look upon all other forms ia. lud to ihe 
of government as monstrous and [[""V^iX'"'" 
contrary to nature. Those who th.-y have been 
are used to monarchy do the " >c '' lo - 
same ; and what opportunity soever fortune 
presents them with to change, even then, when 
with the greatest difficulties they have dis- 
engaged themselves from one master, that was 
troublesome and grievous to them, they pre- 
sently run with the same difficulties to create 
another ; not being able, how roughly dealt 
with soever, to hate the government they were 
born under, and the obedience they have so 
long been accustomed lo. "f'is by the media- 
tion and persua-ion of custom that everyone 
is content with the place where he is planted 
by nature ; and the highbinders of Scotland 
no more pant after the air of Touraine, than 
the Serbians after the fields of Tbcs-aly. 
Darius asking certain (Jreeks what they would 
take to assume the custom of the Indian^, of 
eating the dead bodies of their lathers ( tor that 
was their practice, believing they could not 
give them a better or more noble sepulchre than i 
to bun them in their own bodies), they made 1 
answer, That nothing in the world should hire 
them to do it; but having idso tried to per- 
suade the Indians to leave their barbarous 
custom, and, after the (J reek maimer, to burn 
the bodies of their fathers, they conceived a 
still greater horror at the proposition ; and 'tis 
the same with us all, forasmuch as use veils 
from us the true aspect of things. 

Nil adeo ma^nmo, nee I.iui niinibilc quiapiani 
Ciimipio, <|u.,d mm in i iiu.1 ul iiiiiai ur uiiinea 
P.iiibiiim. 1 

" X 'tiling at first so ^rcnl or Mrance appears 
JJul j>ruv\!i liiiiiiliitr in succeeding yea is." 

Taking upon me once to justify something in 
use amongst us, and that was received with 
absolute authority for a great many leagues 
round about us, and not content to establish it, 
as men commonly are, only by force of law and 
example, but by enquiring into its original, I 
found the foundation so weak that I, who had 
made it my business to confirm others, was very 
near being dissatisfied myself. 'Tis by this recipe 
that l'lato undertakes to cure the unnatural 
and preposterous amours of his time — the recipe 
which he esteems of sovereign virtue ; namely, 
that the public opinion condemns them ; that 
the poets, and all other writers, relate horrible 
stories of them. A recipe by virtue of which 
the most beautiful daughters do not allure their 
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fathers' lust, nor brothers of the finest shape 
and beauty their sisters' desire. The very fables of 
Thyestes, GMipus, and Macareus, having, with 
the harmony of their song, infused this whole- 
some opinion and belief into the tender brains 
of infants. 1 Chastity is, in truth, a great and 
shining virtue, and of which the utility is suf- 
ficiently known ; but to govern, and prevail 
with it according to nature, is as hard as 'tis easy 
to do it according to custom and the laws and 
precepts of sober practice. The original and 
universal reasons are of very difficult search, and 
our masters either lightly pass them over, or, 
not daring so much as to touch them, precipi- 
tate themselves at once into the liberty of 
custom, in which they pride themselves, and 
triumph as much as you please. Such as will 
not suffer themselves to be withdrawn from this 
original source do yet commit a greater error, 
and submit themselves to wild opinions. Witness 
Chrysippus, 2 who, in so many of his writings, 
lias shewn the little account he made of inces- 
tuous conjunction committed with how near 
relations soever. 

Whoever would disengage himself from this 

violent prejudice of custom would 

oHy'iomlSaiion ^ n< ^ several things received with 

of many things absolute and undoubting opinion 

a.iihoriseti in t ] iat j iave no ot ] ier Sll pp rt than 

the world. - . , . i • t i i 

the hoary beard and wrinkled 
face of ancient use ; but this mask torn away, 
and things being referred to the decision of 
truth and reason, he will find his judgment 
convinced and overthrown, and yet restored to 
a much more sure state. For example, I will 
ask him what can be more strange than to see 
a people obliged to obey and pay a reverence to 
laws they never heard of, and to be bound in 
all their affairs, both private and public, as 
marriages, donations, wills, sales, and purchases, 
to rules they cannot possibly know, being 
neither writ nor published in their own lan- 
guage, and of which they have, of necessity, 
to purchase both the interpretation and the use? 
Not according to the ingenious opinion u£ 
Isocrates, who counselled his king to make the 
traffics and negociations of his subjects free, 
open, and of profit to them, and their quarrels 
and disputes burdensome, and laden with heavy 
penalties ; but, by a monstrous notion, to make 
sale of reason itself, and to allow the law to be 
made a matter of traffic. I think myself obliged 
to fortune that, as our historians report, it was 
a Gascon gentleman, a countryman of mine, 
who first opposed Charlemagne when he 
attempted to impose upon us Latin and im- 
perial laws. 

AVhat can be more outrageous than to see a 
nation where, by lawful custom, 
I"«, «»> ° ffi <* of a Judge is to be 
of purchase. bought and sold, where judg- 
ments are paid for with ready 



1 Plato, Laws, viii. 6. 

2 Sextns Empiricus, i. 14. 



money, and where justice may legally be denied 
to him that has not wherewithal to pay ; 3 where 
this merchandize is in so great repute, as in our 
government, to furnish a fourth estate of 
wrangling lawyers, to add to the three ancient 
ones of the church, nobility, and people ; which 
fourth estate, having the laws in their hands, 
and sovereign power over men's lives and for- 
tunes, make a body separate from the nobility. 
From whence it comes to pass that there are 
double laws, those of honour, and those of 
justice, in many tilings positively opposite to 
one another ; the nobles as rigorously condemn- 
ing a lie taken, as the others do a lie revenged. 
By the law of arms he shall be degraded from 
all nobility and honour who puts up with an 
affront ; and, by the civil law, he who vindi- 
cates liis reputation incurs a capital punishment; 
he who applies himself to the law for reparation 
of an offence done to his honour is disgraced ; 
and he who does not is punished by the law. 
Yet, of these two so different parties, both of 
them referring to one head, the one has the 
charge of peace, the other of war ; those have 
the profit, these the honour ; those the wisdom, 
these the virtue ; those the word, these the 
action ; those justice, these valour ; those 
reason, these force ; those the long robe, these 
the short, divided betwixt them. 

For what concerns indifferent things, as 
clothes, who is there that would think of bring- 
ing them back to their true and real use, the 
body's service and convenience, and upon which 
their original grace and decency depend ; yet 
wdiat more fantastic than our fashions ? I will 
instance, amongst others, our square caps, that 
long tail of velvet that hangs down from our 
women's heads with its whimsical trinkets, and 
that idle and absurd model of a member we 
cannot, in modesty, so much as name, which, 
nevertheless, we make a parade of in public. 
These considerations, notwithstanding, will not 
prevail upon any understanding man to decline 
the common mode ; but, on the 
contrary, methinks all singular Men of sense 
and particular fashions are rather should conform 

i c p n l • ir , t«-> the fashion 

marks ot tolly and vain anecta- (lf tht .j r ,j me 
tion than of sound reason; and as to externals, 
a wise man ought within to with- 
draw and retire his soul from the crowd, and 
there keep it at liberty, and in power to judge 
freely of things ; but, as to this outward garb 
and appearance, absolutely follow and conform 
himself to the fashion of the time. Public 
society has nothing to do with our thoughts, 
but for the rest, as our actions, our labours, our 
fortunes, and our lives, we should lend and 
abandon them to the common opinion and public 
service, as did that good and great Socrates, 
who refused to preserve his life by a disobe- 
dience to the magistrate, though a very wicked 
and unjust one : for it is the rule of rules, and 



3 France, where this custom was introduced by the 
Chancellor du Prat, under Francis I. 
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the general law of law s, that every one observe 
those of the place wherein he lives. 

Ni'i/iJif tTitaOai nnait) e- ; xwp'u'i kuXov- 1 

"The country '> ciiMr.m <u ob«tive, 
!* proper, and duth praise derive." 

Let ns hike another view of the subject : it 

Whether Hit- IS ll VCT . V & Tt>llt doubt whether 

actual inivnve- any so manifest an advantage can 

nU-iu'i; oi accrue i'roin the alteration of a 

edvui"h«s is hiw or eustoii) recei\etl, let it be 

not m-rai.T what it will, as there is danger 

than the p .--i- i j nC()11V cnieiKv in doing it; 

hit- advantage. . ^\ 

torasmuch as government is a 
structure composed of several parts and mem- 
bers j< hied and united together, with >o strict 
nihility and anion that it is impossible to stir 
so nuieh as one brick or stone but the whole 
body will be sensible of it. Tin 4 legislator of 
the Thurians- ordained that whosoever propo>ed 
either to abolish old law-, or to establish new, 
should present himself, with a halter about his 
neck, to the people ; to the end that, if the in- 
novation he would introduce should not be 
approved by every one. he might immediately 
be hanged ; and that of the Lacedemonian^' 
made it the business of his whole life to obtain 
from hi- citizen- a faithful promise that none 
of hi.- laws should be violated. The Kphorus, 
who so rudely rut the two string that Phrynis 
had added to music,' never stood to examine 
whether that addition made better harmony, or 
that by that means tin 4 instrument was more 
full and complete; it was enough for him to 
condemn the invention, that it was a novelty, 
and an alteration of tin 1 old fashion. Which 
also is the meaning of the old rusty sword 
carried before the magistracy of Marseilles. 

lor my own part 1 have myself a very great 
aversion for novelty, what fare, or what pre- 
tence soever it may carry along with it, and 
have reason, having been an eye-witness of the 
great mischiefs produced. One cannot, I confer, 
exactly say that the miseries which, for so 
many years, •' have lain so heavy upon the king- 
dom of France, are w holly occasioned by it; 
but oik; may siy, and with colour enough, that 
it has accidentally produced and begot the mis- 
chief and ruin that have since continued both 
without and against it, and it is principally 
what we have to accuse for these disorders. 

II til patiur tdh vulnera facta mcL-. 6 

" Alas ! the wound* I now endure 
Which my own weapmis did procure." 

They who give the first shock to a state arc 
voluntarilj- the first overwhelmed in its ruin ; 
the fruits of public commotion arc seldom 

1 Excerpta ex trag. Greer. Hugo Grot, intcrp. p. 037. 

2 Chnrundiis. See Diod. Sic. xii. 24. 

3 Lycurgm. See his Lilt- by Plutarch, c. 21. 

* Pliitarrh, in hi.* Apotheghms of the Lueedcmoniuns, cdl- 
liiis Rphorns, Emerepea. See »1mj Val. Max. ii. 0. 

* The edition ot 1588 reads, " which fur twertj-five or 
thirty year;.." 



enjoyed by him who was the first mover; he 
only beats the water for another's net. The 
unity and contexture of this monarchy, this 
great structure, having been, in her old age, 
broken and torn by this thing, called innova- 
tion, has laid open a breach, and given sufficient 
admittance to the like injuries in these latter 
times. The regal majcsh falls less easily from 
the summit to the middle, than from the middle 
to the base. Hut, if the inventors did the 
greater mischief, the imitators are more vicious, 
to follow examples of which they have felt and 
punished both the horror and the offence. And 
if there can be any degree of horror in ill- 
doing, these hist are indebted to the other iur 
the glory of contriving, and the courage of 
making the first attempt. All sorts ot new- 
disorders easily draw, from this primitive and 
overflowing fountain, examples and precedents 
to trouble and discompose ot r 'government. We 
read in our very laws, mat, ! >r the remedy of 
this fir>t evil, the beginning and pretences ot all 
sorts of bad enterprises; and what Thucv didr- 
sa\v of the civil wars of his time is applicable 
to us, that, to smooth over public vices, we give 
them new and more plausible names, sweetening 
and disguising their true title- : all that is done 
is done, forsooth, to reform and improve our 
faith ! Jltnic.-ttt oratio est , ,s but the best pre- 
tence for innovation is of very dangerous 
consequence: Aclfh nihil tnotuiu v.v antitpio 
])}(>luibilc csty And, freely to speak my 
thoughts it arirues, niethinks, a strange self- 
love and gnat presumption in a man to 
set so much value on his own opinions that 
public pence must be overthrown to establish 
them, and >o many inevitable mischiefs intro- 
duced into his own country, and so dreadful 
a corruption of manners, as a civil war, and 
the mutations of state consequent to it, always 
brings in its train. Can there be worse manage- 
ment than to set up s () many certain and palpable 
vices, against errors that are only contested, 
and disputable, whether they be such or no.' 
And are there any worse sort of vices than those 
which shock a man's own conscience, and the 
natural light of his own reason I The senate, 
upon the dispute betwixt it and the people about 
the administration of their religion, was bold 
enough to return this evasion for current pay: 
Ad Dcos id magis qitam ad sc, prrfiitcrr ; ijtsos 
visuros, ?ic sacra, sun judhtaidnr : 1 " "That it 
more belonged to the gods to determine than 
to tnem ; let them, therefore, have a care their 
sacred mysteries were not profaned." As the 
oracle answered those of Delphos, who, fearing 
to be invaded by the Persians, in the Median 
war, enquired of Apollo how they should dis- 



6 Ovid. Epis. Plullia. Demop. 4S. 

' Thucyd. iii. 52. fi Terence, And. i. 114. 

9 Livy, xxxiv. 54. 

10 T-O'y, x. 0. whose word?, however, do not at all bear out 
the application that Montaigne here makes of them. 
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pose of the holy treasure of his temple, whether 
they should hide, or remove it to some other 
place ? He returned them answer, that they 
should stir nothing thence, but only take care 
of themselves, for lie himself was sufficient to 
look to what belonged to him. 1 The Chris- 
tian religion has all the marks of the utmost 
utility and justice : but none more manifest than 
the severe injunction it lays indifferently upon 
all to yield absolute obedience to the civil magis- 
trate, and to maintain and defend the laws: of 
which what a wonderful example has the divine 
wisdom left us, who, to work and establish the 
salvation of mankind, and to conduct his glo- 
rious victory over death and sin, would do it 
after no other way but at the mercy of our 
ordinary forms of justice, submitting the pro- 
gress and issue of so high and so salutiferous 
an effect to the blindness and injustice of our 
customs and observances, suffering the innocent 
blood of so many of his elect, and so long a 
loss of years to the maturing of this inestimable 
fruit ! There is a vast difference betwixt the 
case of one that follows the forms and laws of 
his country, and another that will undertake to 
regulate and change them ; the first pleads sim- 
plicity, obedience, and precedent, for Ijis excuse ; 
whatever he may do cannot be imputed to 
malice, 'tis at the worst but misfortune. Qtiis 
est enim, qucm non movent clarissinth ntonu- 
mentis testata, comignatuque antiqultas? 2 •*' For 
who is it that antiquity, sealed and attested 
with so many glorious monuments, cannot 
move V Besides what Isocrates says, that defect 
is nearer allied to moderation than excess. The 
other is a much more ruffling gamester: 3 for 
whosoever shall take upon him to choose and 
alter, usurps the authority of judging, and ought 
to look well about him, and make it his busi- 
ness to discover the defect of what he would 
abolish, and the virtue of what he is about to 
introduce. 

This vulgar consideration is that which 
settled me in my station, and kept even mj r 
most mi governed youth under the rein, so as 
not to burthen my shoulders with so great a 
weight as to render myself responsible for a 
science of that importance ; or in this to dare, 
what in my better and more mature judgment 
I durst not do in the most easy and indifferent 
things I had learned, and wherein temerity of 
judging is of no consequence ; it seeming to me 
very wrong to wish to subject public and estab- 
lished customs and institutions to the weakness 
and instability of a private and particular fancy 
(for private reason is but a private jurisdiction,) 
and to attempt that upon the divine, which no 
government will endure a man should do upon 
the civil, laws. With which, though human 
reason has much more commerce than with the 
other, yet are they sovereignly judged by their 



1 Herod, viii. 3G. 

2 Cicer. de Divin* i. 40. 

3 All lhat follows from the words, " for whosoever." to 
the passage from Cicero inclusively, ending thus, *' not by 



own proper judges, and the utmost sufficiency 
serves only to expound and set forth the law 
and custom received, but neither to divest it, 
nor to introduce any thing of innovation. And 
if sometimes the divine providence has gone 
beyond the rules to which it has necessarily 
bound and obliged us, it is not to give us any 
dispensation to do the same ; those are only 
master-strokes of the divine hand, which we 
are not to imitate, but only admire; and extra- 
ordinary examples purposed, and particular testi- 
monies of the nature of miracles, presented 
before us for manifestations of its almighty 
power, equally above both our rules and our 
strength, which it would be folly and impiety 
to attempt to represent and imitate; and which 
we ought not to follow, but to contemplate with 
the greatest reverence and astonishment, as arts 
peculiar to his person and not to us, Ootta 
very opportunely declares, Qnhm de relhjioiic 
agltur, Ti. Conmeauium, P. bciptonen), P. 
Secevolam, ponttjic.es nuLvintos, non Zenonem, 
ant Ctcanthem, ant Chryslppmn seqnor: 1 
** When matters of religion are in question, I 
will be governed by T. Oornncanus, 1*. Scipio, 
P. Sea?vola, the High-Priests, and not by Zeno, 
Clean then, or Chrysippus." God knows, in our 
present quarrel, where there are a hundred 
articles to dash ont and put in, and those of 
great consideration, too, how many there are 
who can truly boast they have exactly and 
perfectly weighed and understood the grounds 
and reasons of the one and the other party. 
J Tis a number, if it make any number, that 
would give us very little disturbance ; but what 
becomes of all the rest ? Under what ensigns 
do they march ? In what quarter do they lie ? 
Theirs have the same effeet with other weak 
and ill-applied medicines, they have only set 
the humours they would purge more violently 
working, stirred and exasperated them by the 
conflict, and left them still behind. The decoc- 
tion was too weak to purge, but strong enough to 
weaken us ; so that it does not leave us, but we 
keep it still in our bodies, and reap nothing 
from the operation but intestine gripes and long 
enduring pain. Yet fortune still reserving her 
authority above and beyond our reason, does 
sometimes present us with a necessity so urgent 
that 7 tis requisite the laws should 
a little yield and erive way : and 0lt] laws > how - 

, J *?, ,i ever, mnsi in 

when one opposes the encrease or some cagt . s 
an innovation that thus intrudes yield to new. 
itself by violence, to keep a man's 
self in so doing in all places, and in all things, 
within bounds and rules, against those who have 
the power, and to whom all things are lawful 
that may any way serve to advance their design, 
who have no other law nor rule but what serves 
best to their own purpose, is a dangerous obli- 
gation, and an intolerable inequality. 

Zeno, Cleanthes, or Chrypippus," is not to be found in the 
folio edition by Abtl Angelier, printed at l'aris in 1595, 
three >ears after the death of our author; nor in another 
folio edition printed at Paris, by Michael Blageanl, in 1640. 
4 Cic. de Nat. Deur. iii. 2. 
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Auditum norendi pcrfido prvcst.it fides.' 

"So simple truth flolh her f;iii lire^'l di«.inn, 
And gives lo treat liery :i power lo harm" 

The ordinary discipline of a healthful state 
does not provide against these extraordinary 
accidents, pre-supposing a body that supports 
itself in its principal members and ofHces, and a 
common consent to its obedience and observa- 
tion. To act in conformity with the laws is a 
cold, heavy, and constrained affair, and not tit 
to make way against a headstrong and un- 
bridled will. 'Tis to this day a reproach against 
those two great men, Oetavius and Cuto. in the 
two civil wars of S\lhi and Cusar, that they 
would rather sutler their country to undergo 
tin 1 hist extremities than to relieve their fellow 
citizens at the expense of its laws, or to he 
guilty of any innovation ; for, in truth, in these 
hir-t necessities, where there is no other remedy, 
it would perad vent ure he more discreet to stoop, 
and yield a little before the blow, than by men- 
wilful opposition, without possibility of doing 
any good, to give occasion to violence to tram- 
ple all under toot ; "r is better to make the laws 
ilo what they can, when they cannot do what 
they would. After this manner did lie who 
suspended them for lour and twenty hours,- and 
he who for once rdiifted a day in the calendar, 
and that other who of the month of June made 
a second May.' 1 The Laeedamionians, them- 
selves, who were such religious observers of the 
laws of their country, beintr straitened by 
one of their own edicts, by which it was ex- 
pressly forbidden to choose the sunc man to be 
admiral twice ; and on the other hand, their 
atfairs necessarily requiring that Lysander should 
again take upon him that command, they made 
one Aracus admiral, 'tis true, but Lysaudcr 
supcrintendaiit of the navy. 1 And, by the same 
subtilty and equivocation, one of their ambassa- 
dors being sent to the Athenians to obtain the 
revocation of some decree, and lVrieles remon- 
strating to him that it was forbidden to take 
away the tablet wherein a law had once been 
engrossed, he advised him to turn it, that not 
being prohibited;' 1 and Plutarch*' commends 
Philopiemon, that, being born to command, he 
knew how to do it. not only according to the 
hiws, but also to over-rule even the laws them- 
selves, when the public necessity so required. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

VARIOUS EVENTS FROM THE SAME COUNSEL. 

Jacques Amiot," Grand Almoner of France, one 
day related to me this story, much to the honour 

1 Seneca, (Edip. iii. 1. r.SC. 

2 Agesilaus. PluUrcli, in Vita. 

'■ x Alexander the G re fit. Plutarch, in Vita, c. 5. 
1 Pt march, in Vita Lymnd. c. I. 
5 Plutarch, in Vita Ptricl. c 18. 



of a prince of ours (and ours he was upon 
several very good accounts, though originally 
of foreign extraction, H ) that in the time of out 
first commotions, at the siege of lionen, 9 this 
prince, having been advertised by the queen- 
mother of a conspiracy against his life, and in 
her letters particular information being given 
him of the person who was to execute the 
business, who was a gentleman of Anjoii, or of 
Muynp, and who for this purpose frequented 
this prince's house, discovered not the least 
syllable of this intelligence to any one whatever, 
hut going the next day to St. Katherine's .Mount, 
from whence our batten- played against the 
town (for it was during the siege) ;ind having 
in company with him the said Lord Grand 
Almoner, and another bishop, he was presently 
aware of this gentleman, who had been denoted 
to him, and presently caused him to be called 
into his pre-enei , ;,j whom, being 
come before him, seeing him pale, Tllt ' clemr-nry 

i . i t •„! ., " - <■» the Duke of 

and trembling with the conscience (j ul , t ., 

of his guilt, he thus said : " .Mon- 
sieur such a one, you already gne.-s what 1 have 
to say to you ; your countenance discovers it; 
you ha\e nothing hidden from me; I am so 
well informed of your business that it will but 
make worse for you to attempt to deny it ; you 
know wry well such and such things (the most 
secret circumstances of his conspiracy), and 
therefore be sure, as you value your life, to 
conless to me the whole of your design." The 
poor man, seeing himself thus detected (tor the 
whole business had been discovered to the queen 
by one of the accomplices), was in so great a 
confusion he knew not what to do ; but joining 
his hands to beg for mercy, he was about to 
throw himself at the prince's feet, but he, taking 
him up, proceeded to suv : " Come, sir. tell me, 
have I at any time heretofore done you any 
injun .' or have L, through any private differ- 
ence, offended any kinsman or friend of yours? 
It is not above three weeks that 1 have known 
you : what then could move you to attempt my 
death V To which the gentleman, with a 
trembling voice, replied, " that it was no par- 
ticular grudge he had to his person, but the 
general interest and concern of his party, and 
that he had been put upon it by some who had 
persuaded hi in it would be a meritorious act, by 
any means to extirpate so great and so powerful 
an enemy of their religion." " Well," said 
the prince, " I will now let yon see how much 
more charitable the religion is that I hold, than 
that which you profess ; yours has counselled 
yon to kill me, without a hearing, and without 
my ever having given you any cause of offence j 
and mine commands me to forgive you, con- 
victed, as you are, by your own confession, 



c In I he Parallel between T. Q Flaminius and Philupamon, 
towards the unci. 

~ Tin- celebrated translator of P.ulnrch. 

R '\'\\c lhikeot (Jiibe, mm named Le B a la/re, of the house 
uf Lorraine 

9 In 1562. in Dampmitrtin, La Fortune de In Cur, II. 
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of a design to murder me without reason. Get 
you gone, and let me see you no more ; and 
if you are wise, choose henceforward honest 
men for your counsellors in your designs." 1 
The Emperor Augustus, being in Gaul, had 
certain information of a conspi- 
The clemency raC y ^ Cinna was contriving 

oi Augustus, J. . . , . ° 

against him, and thereupon re- 
solved to make him an example ; to that end 
he sent to summon his friends to meet the next 
morning in council ; but the night between he 
passed in great disquiet of mind, considering 
that lie was going to put to death a young man, 
of an illustrious family, and nephew to the 
great Pompey, which made him break out into 
various ejaculations : " What then," said lie, 
'* shall I live in perpetual anxiety and alarm, 
and suffer my assassin in the mean time to walk 
abroad at his ease ? Shall he go unpunished, 
after having conspired against my life, a life I 
have hitherto preserved in so many civil wars, 
and so many battles, both by land and sea ? 
And after I have settled the universal peace of 
the world, shall this man be pardoned, who has 
conspired not only to murder, but to sacrifice 
me ?" For the conspiracy was to kill him at 
sacrifice. After which, remaining for some 
time silent, he began again louder, and exclaim- 
ing against himself, said, u Why livest thou, if 
it be for the good of many that thou shouldst 
die ? Must there be no end of thy revenge and 
cruelty? Is thy life of so great value that so 
many mischiefs must be done to preserve it ?" 
His wife Li via, seeing him in this perplexity, 
" Will you take a woman's counsel ?" said she. 
" Do as the physicians do, who, when the 
ordinary recipes will do no good, make trial of 
the contrary. By severity you have hitherto 
prevailed nothing; Lepidus has followed Salvi- 
dienus ; Murena, Lepidus; Csepio, Mnrena; 
and Egnatius, Ciepio. Begin now and try 
how gentleness and clemency will succeed. 
Cinna is guilty, forgive him ; he will never 
henceforth have the heart to hurt thee, and it 
will add to thy glory." Augustus was glad 
that he had met with an advocate of his own 
humour; wherefore having thanked his wife, 
and in the morning countermanded the friends 
he had summoned to council, he commanded 
Cinna all alone to be brought to him ; who, 
being come, and a chair by his appointment set 
him,* and having commanded every one else out 
of the room, he spoke to him after this manner : 
" In the first place, Cinna, I demand of thee 
patient audience ; do not interrupt me in what 
I am about to say, and I will afterwards give 
thee full time and leisure to answer. Thou 
knowest, Cinna, that having taken thee prisoner 
in the enemy's camp, and though then wert 



1 Dampmartin, La Fortune de la Cour, ii. 

2 This circumstance, expressly noted by Seneca, is not 
mmaterial, because it shews us the manners of that age ; 
ind therefore I think that the celebrated Corneille did well lo 
nake use of it in his tragedy of Cinna. A king who should 
hink it derogatory to his royalty ever to see his subjects 
itting in his presence would have but a very diminutive idea 
>f grandeur, which does not depend on distinctions of this 



thyself mine enemy, and born so,I gave thee thy 
life, restored thee thy estate, and by degrees put 
thee in so good a position that the victorious en- 
vied the conquered. The sacerdotal office, which 
thou madest suit to me for, I conferred upon thee, 
after having denied it to others, whose fathers 
have ever borne arms in my service. Having 
done all this for thee, thou hast undertaken to 
kill me." At which Cinna crying out that he 
was far from entertaining so wicked a thought : 
" Thou dost not keep thy promise, Cinna," 
continued Augustus, " that thou wouldst not 
interrupt me. Yes, thou hast undertaken to 
murder me in such a place, such a day, in such 
and such company, and in such a manner." At 
which words seeing Cinna astonished and silent, 
not upon the aeeount of his promise so to be, 
but interdict with the conscience of his crime : 
" Why," proceeded Augustus, " to what end 
wouldst thou do it? Is it to be emperor? 
Believe me the republic is in a very bad condi- 
tion, if I am the only man betwixt thee and the 
empire. Thou art not able so much as to defend 
thy own house, and but the other day wast baffled 
in a suit by the opposed interest of a manu- 
mitted slave. What, bust thou neither means 
nor power in any other thing, but only to 
attempt against Caesar ? I will resign the 
empire, if there is no other but I to obstruct thy 
hopes : but can'st thou believe that Paulus, that 
Fabius, that the Cassii and the Servilii, and so 
many noble Romans, not only so in title, but 
who by their virtue honour their nobility, would 
endure thee?" After this, and a great deal 
more that he said to him (for he was more than 
two hours speaking), " Go, Cinna, go thy 
way," said he, " I again give thee that life as 
a traitor and a parricide which I once before 
gave thee as an enemy. Let friendship from 
this time forward begin betwixt us, and let us 
try to make it appear whether I have given, or 
thou hast received, thy life with the better 
faith ;" and so departed from him. Some time i 
after he raised hiin to the consular dignity, 
complaining that he had not had the confidence 
to demand it ; had him ever after for his very 
great friend, and was at last made by him 
sole heir to his estates. 3 Now from the time 
of this affair, which befel Augustus in the 
fortieth year of his age, he never had any con- 
spiracy or attempt against him, and therein 
reaped the due reward of this his exemplary 
clemency. But it did not so well succeed with 
our prince ; 4 his lenity did not secure him from 
afterwards falling into the toils of the like 
treason : so vain and frivolous a thing is human 
prudence ; and, in spite of all our projects, 
counsels, and precautions, fortune will still be 
mistress of events. We repute physicians for- 

kind. A king, truly respectable, may freely dispense with 
this liberty, without risking the loss of any thing, any more 
than Augustus, Trajan, or Marcus Aurelius. Coste. 

3 Seneca de Clementid, 1 . 9. 

4 Ihe Duke of Guise, before mentioned. He was assassi- 
nated at the siege of Orleans, in 15j;1, by a gentleman of 
Augoumois, named Poll rot. 
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tunate when they hit upon a lucky cure, as if 
there was rm other art but theirs that could not 
stand upon its own legs, and whose foundations 
are too weak to support itself upon its basis, and 
as it' no other art stood in need 
Montaipne's f fortune's hand to as-ist in its 
physic? ° f operations. V or my part, I think 

of physic as much good or ill as 
any one would ha\e me: for, thanks he to 
(lad, we have no traffic together. I am of a 
quite contrary humour to other men, tor I 
always despise it ; and when I am sick, instead 
of recanting, or entering into composition with 
it, I begin yet more to hate and tear it, telling 
tho^e who importune me to take physic that 
they must at least give nie time to recover my 
strength and health, that I may he the bitter 
able to support and encounter the violence and 
danger of the potion. I let nature work, sup- 
posing her to be sufficiently armed w itli teeth 
and claws to defend herself when attacked, and 
to uphold that contexture, the dissolution of 
which she flies and abhors. For I am afraid 
lot, instead ol assisting her when grappled stud 
i.triiirgling with the disease, [ should a^-ist her 
sidversarv, and give her more work to do. 
Now, I say, tlmt not in physic only, but in 
several other more certain arts, 
Fortune, or tbrtuue Ims a great share. The 

poe;ie rallies lhat msUh and 
trim-port the author out of him- 
self, why should we not attribute 
them to his good fortune, since 
the poet himself confesses they 
exceed his capacity, and acknowledges them to 
proceed from something else than himself, and 
that he has them no more in his power than the 
orators say they have those extraordinary 
motions and agitations that sometimes push 
them beyond their design. It is the same in 
paintinLr, where touches shall 
sometimes slip from the hand of 
the painter, so surpassing both 
his fancy and his art as to beget his own admi- 
ration and astonishment. Fortune does yet 
more clearly manifest the share she has in all 
things of this kind, in the graces and elegances 
which are found in them, not only beyond the 
intention, but even without the knowledge of 
the artist. An intelligent reader does often find 
out in other men's writings other perfections, 
and invest them with a better sense and higher 
construction, and more quaint expression, than 
the author himself either intended or perceived. 
And, as to military enterprises, every one sees 
how great a hand fortune has in them all. Even 
in our counsels and deliberations there must 
certainly be something of chance and good luck 
mixed with human prudence, for all that our 
wisdom can do silone is no great matter ; the 
more piercing, quick, and apprehensive it is, the 
weaker it finds itself, and is by so much more 
apt to mistrust its own virtue. I am of Sylla's 

1 Phi 'arch, " Ih,v ffWttMttn w ii; p,\im> himself ." 
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opinion, 1 and when I more strictly and nearer 
hand examine the most glorious exploits of war, 
I perceive, methinks, that those who carry them 
on nmke use of counsel and debate only for 
custom's sake, and leave the best part of the 
enterprise to fortune; and, relying upon her 
favour and assistance, transgress at every turn 
the bounds of military conduct, and the rules of 
war. There happen sometimes accidental ala- 
crities and strange furies in their deliberations, 
that for the most part prompt them to follow 
the worst and worst grounded counsels, and 
that swell their courage beyond the limits of 
reason: whence it has fallen out that many 
great captains of antiquity, to justify their 
ra-li determinations, have been forced to tell 
their soldiers that they were by some inspi- 
ration and good omen encouraged and invited 
to such attempts. 2 

Wherefore, in thi- doubt and uncertainty that 
the short-sightedness of human 
wisdom to see and ehuse the best J"!|f f r,ur ^ t 
(by rest-on of the iliilicuities that titken in rases 
the various accidents and circum- tin- < -. -nt of 
stances of things bring along with "^l* """ 
them), does perplex us withal, the 
surest way, in my opinion, even did no other 
consideration invite us to it, were to pitch upon 
that cour-e wherein is the greatest appearance 
of honesty and justice, and. not being certain 
which is the shortest, to go the straightest and 
mist direct way ; a* in the two examples 1 have 
just mentioned, there is no question but that it 
was nmre noble ami generous in him who had 
received the offence to pardon it than to do 
otherwi-e ; ami if the former miscarried in it, it 
was not the fault of his irood intention : neither 
does any one know if he had proceeded other- 
wise, whether by that means he had avoided 
the end his destiny had appointed for him ; ami 
he had only lost the glory of so generous an net. 

You will find in history many who have been 
under this fear, snal who for the 
most part have taken the course Whether it is 
to meet and prevent conspiracies j£ ^piTto *pre- 
bv punishment and vengeance: vent ronspi- 
but I find verv few who have ^ciesby 

, ,* i A i • sanguinary 

reaped any advantage by tins measures, 
proceeding ; witness so many Ko- 
man emperors. Whoever finds himself in this 
danger, need not expect much, either from his 
vigilance or his power ; for how hard a thing is 
it for a man to secure himself from an enemy 
who lies concealed under the countenance of 
the most officious friend we have, and to dis- 
cover the secret designs and inward thoughts of 
those who are continually doing us service ? 
It is to no purpose to have a guard of foreigners 
about a man's person, or to be always fenced 
about with a pale of armed men ] whosoever 
despises his own life is always master of that 
of another man. 3 And, moreover, this continual 
suspicion, that makes a prince jealous of every 



Alontluc, Commentaries, 
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body, must ? of necessity, be a marvellous tor- 
ment to him. And, therefore, it was that 
Dion, being advertised that Callippus watched 
an opportunity to take away his life, had never 
the heart to enquire more particularly into it, 
saying that he had rather die than 

Mistrust a sad i« » .1 . • ,. , -, 

condition. llve in that misery that he must 

continually stand upon bis guard, 
not only against his enemies but his friends 
also j 1 which Alexander much more spiritedly 
and effectively manifested when, having notice 
by a letter from Parmcnio, that Philip, his 
most beloved physician, was, by Darin s's money, 
corrupted to poison him, at the same time that 
lie gave the letter to Philip to read, drank off 
the potion he had brought him. 2 Was not this 
resolution to express that if his friends had a 
mind to dispatch him out of the world he was 
willing to give them opportunity to do it? 
This prince is indeed the sovereign precedent 
of all daring actions; but I do not know 
whether there is another passage in his life 
wherein there is so much firmness as in this, 
nor so illustrious an image of greatness of mind. 

Those who preach to princes so circumspect 
and vigilant a jealousy and distrust, under 
colour of security, preach to them ruin and dis- 
honour. Nothing noble can ever be effected 
without danger. I know a person, naturally of 
great daring and courage, whose good fortune 
I is continually marred by such persuasions as 
these, " that he must keep close amongst his own 
people, and keep those he knows are his friends 
continually about him ; that he must not 
hearken to any reconciliation with his old 
enemies, that he must stand clear off, and not 
trust his person in hands stronger than his own, 
what promises or offers soever they make him, 
or what advantages soever he may see before 
him." And I know another who has unex- 
pectedly secured his fortune by following quite 
the contrary advice. 

Courage, the reputation and glory of which 
men seek with so greedy an appetite, represents 
and sets itself out, when need requires, as mag- 
nificently in a doublet as in a coat of mail ; in 
a closet as well as in a camp ; with the arm 
pendent as witli the arm upraised : this over- 
circumspect and wary prudence is a mortal 
enemy to all high and generous exploits. Scipio, 
to sound the intentions of Syphax, 
the good effects leaving his army and abandon- 
ofshewingcon- ing Spain, not yet secure nor 

a&uoots". ™n ?ttled >"» his new conquest, 
passed over into Africa, in two 
small vessels, to commit himself, in an enemy's 
country, to the power of a Barbarian King, to 
a faith untried and unknown, without obliga- 
tion, without hostage, under the sole security 
of the greatness of his courage, his good 
fortune, and the promise of his high hopes.' 1 
Habita fides ipsam plerumque fidem obliged. 4 
" Confidence generally inspires confidence." 

1 Plutarch, Apoth. of the Ancient Kings, 

2 Quint. Curt. iii. 6. 

3 Livy, xxviii. 17. 



\n a life of ambition and eclat 'tis necessary 
to keep suspicion in check. Fear and diffi- 
dence invite and attract injury and offence. 
The most mistrustful of all our kings 5 established 
his affairs principally by voluntarily trusting 
his life and liberty* into his enemy's hands, 
seeming to have an absolute confidence in them, 
to the end they might repose as great an assu- 
rance in him. Ca'sar only opposed the authority 
of his countenance and the sharpness ofhis 
rebukes to his mutinous legions, armed against 
him, having that implicit confidence in himself 
and his fortune, that he feared not to commit 
and abandon himself to a seditious and rebellious 
army. 

Stctit aggere fiittus 
Ccspitis, intrepitlus vultu ; meruitque timeri, 
Nil metuens. 6 

" Upon a parapet of turf he stood, 

His manly face with resolution shone ; 
And froze tile mutineers' rebellious blood, 
Challenging fear from all, by fearing none." 

But it is true, withal, that this undaunted 
assurance is not to be represented in its perfect 
and genuine form but by those whom the ima- 
gination of death, and the worst that can 
happen, does not affright ; for to present it a ; 
pretended resolution, with a pale and doubtful 
countenance, doubting, uncertain, and trem- 
bling, for the service of an important reconci- 
liation, will effect nothing to the purpose. ; Tis 
an excellent way to gain the heart and good- 
will of another to intrust oneVsclf frankly to 
him, provided it be done without the constraint 
of necessity, and in such a way _ _, 

.1 ^ J 7 •£. , T 1 -, , V Confidence 

that one manifestly does it out ol mutit |j e m 
a pure and entire confidence in reality, or 
the party, at least, with a counte- void'oflTr'. 
nance clear from any cloud of 
suspicion. When I was a boy I saw a gentle- | 
man, who was governor of a great town, upon 
occasion of a popular commotion, not knowing 
what other course to take, go out of a place of 
very great strength and security, and commit 
himself to the mercy of a seditious rabble, in 
hopes, by that means, to appease the tumult 
before it grew to a head : but it was ill for him 
that he did so, for he was there miserably slain. 
But, nevertheless, T am not of opinion that he 
committed so great an error in going out as 
men commonly reproach his memory with, as 
he did in choosing a gentle and submissive way 
for effecting his purpose, and in endeavouring 
to quiet the storm, rather by obeying than 
commanding, and by entreaty rather than 
remonstrance. I am rather inclined to believe 
that a gracious severity, with a soldier-like way 
of commanding, full of security, and confidence 
suitable to the quality of his person and the 
dignity of his charge, would have succeeded 
better with him ; at least, he had perished with 
greater decency and reputation. There is 
nothing so little to be hoped for from that 

4 Livy, xxii. 12. 

5 Louis XI. See Mom. of Comines. II. 
G Lucan, v. 31 6. 
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many-headed monster, the mob, when stirred 
up* as humanity and good nature ; it is much 
more capable of reverence and fear. I should 
also reproach him that, having taken a resolu- 
tion which, in my judgment, was rather brave 
than rash, to expose himself, weak and defence- 
less, in this tempestuous sea of men ; he ought 
to have carried out bolder, what lie had begun, 
to the last; whereas, coining to discover his 
danger nearer hand, and his nose happening to 
bleed, the submissive and fawning countenance 
lie had at first put on changed into another of 
fear and amazement, and shewing, both by 
his voice and eyes, his alarm and agitation, 
and endeavouring to withdraw and secure his 
person, this deportment moreenflanied their fury, 
and soon brought the effects of it upon him. 

Upon a certain occasion, 1 remember, it 
was determined there should be a general 
muster of several bodies of troops in arms (a 
very proper scene of secret revenge, for there 
is no place where such can be executed with 
greater safety), and there were public and 
manifest appearances that there was no safe 
coming for some, whose principal and necessary 
office it was to review the troop-*. Whereupon 
a consultation was called, and several counsels 
were proposed, as in a case that was not very 
nice and of important consequence. Mine was 
that they should, by all means, avoid giving 
any sign of suspicion, but that the officers who 
were most in danger should boldly go, and, with 
open and erect countenances, ride boldly and 
confidently through the files ami divisions, and 
that instead of sparing fire (which the advice 
of the major part tended to), they should desire 
the captains to command the soldiers to give 
round and full volleys in honour of the spec- 
tators and not to save their powder. Which 
wiis accordingly done, and had so good an 
effect as to please and gratify the suspected 
troops, and thenceforth to beget a mutual and 
salutary confidence and intelligence amongst 
them. 

1 look upon Julius Caesar's way of gaining 
men's affections to him as the best that can 
possibly be put in practice. First, he tried by 
clemency to make himself beloved even by his 
enemies, contenting himself, in detected con- 
spiracies, only publicly to declare that he was 
acquainted with them ; which being done, he 
took a noble resolution to await, without 
solicitude or fear, whatever might be the event, 
wholly resigning himself up to the protection 
of the gods and fortune ; and, questionless, 
this was the state he was in at the time when 
he was killed. 

A stranger having publicly said that he 

could teach Dionysius, the tyrant 

Advice to a f Syracuse, an infallible way 

p y r r reX'n°,t to find out ami discover all the 

plota. conspiracies his subjects should 

contrive against him, if be would 

' Plutarch, Apothegms, 



give him a good sum of money for his pains ; 
Dionysius, hearing of it, caused the man to 
be brought to him that he might learn an art 
so necessary to his preservation ; and, having 
asked him by what art he might make such 
discoveries, the fellow made answer that all 
the art he knew was that he should give him a 
talent, and afterwards boast that he had 
obtained a singular secret from him. Dionysius 
liked the idea, and accordingly caused six 
hundred crown* to be counted out to him. 1 It 
was not likely he should give so great a sum to 
a person unknown, but as a reward for some 
extraordinary and very useful discovery, and 
the belief of this served to keep his enemies 
in awe. Princes, however, do very wisely to 
publish the informations they r< ceive of all the 
practices against their lives, to possess men 
with an opinion that they have such good in- 
telligence, and so many spies abroad, that 
nothing can he plotted against them but they 
have immediate notice of it. The Duke of 
Athens did a great many ridiculous things in 
establishing his now tyranny over Florence; 
but this, especially, was remarkable, that, 
having received the fir-t intimation of the con- 
spiracies the people were hatching against him, 
from Matteo di Moroso, one of the conspi- 
rators, he presently put him to death to stifle 
that rumour, that it might not be thought any 
of the city disliked his government. 

I remember to lane read a story of some 
Roman, of great quality, who, flying the 
tyranny of the triumvirate, had a thousand 
times, by the subtiltv of as many inventions, 
escaped from falling into the hands of those 
that pursued him. It happened one day that a 
troop of horse, which was sent out to take him, 
passed close by a brake where he lay hid, and 
missed very narrowly of spying him ; but he 
considering, upon the instant, the pains and 
difficulties wherein he had so long continued, to 
evade the strict and continual searches which 
were every day made for him, the little pleasure 
he could hope for in such a kind of life, and 
how much better it was for him to die once for 
all, than to be perpetually at this pass, he 
himself called them back, shewed them his 
hiding place, and voluntarily delivered himself 
up to their cruelty, in order to free both himself 
and them from farther trouble." 2 To invite a 
man's enemies to come and cut his throat was a 
resolution that appears a little extravagant and 
odd ; and yet 1 think he did better to take 
that course than to live in a constant fever and 
apprehension of that for which there was no 
cure. But seeing all the precautions a man 
can take full of unquietness and uncertainty, 
'tis better with a manly courage to prepare one's- 
self for the worst that can happen, and to 
extract some consolation from this, that we are 
not certain the thing we fear will ever come 
to pass. 



- Appian, //. of the Civil Wars, iv. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OP PEDANTRY. 

I was often, when a boy, wonderfully con- 
**— cerned to see in the Italian farces, 

nofiou^to 3 " a P eJailt aiwa 5 fS brought in for 
of mbd. ° E ' the fool of the play, and that 
the title of Magister was in no 
greater reverence amongst us; for, being de- 
livered up to their tuition, what could I do 
less than to be jealous of their honour and 
reputation ? I sought, I confess, to excuse 
them by the natural incompatibility betwixt 
the vulgar sort and men of a finer thread, both 
in judgment and knowledge, forasmuch as they 
go quite a contrary way to one another : but 
in this the thing I most stumbled at was that 
the bravest men were those who most despised 
them ; witness our famous Du Bellay, 

Mais je hay par sur tout un ssavoir pedantesque. 1 

And they used to do so in former times ; for 
Plutarch says that Grcecian and Scholar were 
names of reproach and contempt among the 
Romans. 2 And since, with the better experience 
of age, I find they were much in the right on't, 
and that magls magnos clericos non sunt magis 
magnos sapientes.' 6 " The greatest clerks are 
not the wisest men." But whence it should 
come to pass that a mind enriched with the 
knowledge of so many things should not 
become more quick and sprightly, and that a 
gross and vulgar understanding should yet in- 
habit there without correcting and improving 
itself, where all the reasoning and judgments of 
the greatest minds the world ever had are col- 
lected and stored up, I am yet to seek. To 
admit into one's own brain such large portions 
of the brains of others, such great and high 
fancies (a young lady, one of our greatest 
princesses, said once to me, speaking of a certain 
person), one's own must necessarily be crowded 
and squeezed together into a lesscompassto make 
room for the others. I should be apt to conclude 
that as plants are suffocated and drowned with 
too much moisture, and lamps with too much oil, 
so is the active part of the understanding with 
too much study and matter, which, being em- 
barrassed and confounded with the diversity of 
things, is deprived of the force and power to 
disengage itself; and by the pressure of this 
weight is bowed, subjected, and rendered of no 
use. But it is quite otherwise, for a soul 
stretches and dilates itself the more it fills. 
And thus, in the examples of elder times, we 
see men excellent at public business, great 



1 " But of all sorts of learning, I most hate that of the 
pedant." 

2 Plutarch, Life of Cicero, c 2. 

3 Rabelais, i. 39. 

4 Plato, Theatetes. Montaigne, however, ha9 greatly 
mistaken Plato's sentimeut, who says here no more than 



captains, and great statesmen, very learned 
withal ; whereas the mere philosophers, a sort 
of men retired from all public affairs, have been 
often laughed at by the comic nfM „ WTn-n 

P °~ . J .. ., . Merepmloso- 

writers of their own times ; their p hers ridiculed 
opinions and singularity of man- by the comic 
ners making them appear, to men wnters - 
of another method of living, ridiculous and 
absurd. 

And, in truth, would you make them judges 
of a law-suit, or of the actions of a man, they 
are ready to take it upon them ; and straight 
begin to examine if he has life, if he has mo- 
tion, if man be any other than an ox : what it 
is to do and to suffer, and what animals law 



this: that the philosopher is so ignorant of what his neigh- 
bour does that he scarce knows whether he is a man or some 
other animal : tov roTmnov 6 /uev nXttniov Knj o 7c*tojv 
\i-\nUev, iw/Juvov ort nt-tinei, a\\6 Ai-you k«< fl u^panror 
fc^iv, t) ti r'iAAo Hpfr/j-un, 

5 Pacuvius. apnd Aulum Gellium, xiii 8. 



and justice are ? Do they speak of the magis- 
trate or to him ? 'Tis with a rude, irreverent, 
and indecent liberty. Do they hear a prince 
or a king commended for his virtue? They 
make no more of him than of a shepherd or 
neatherd, a lazy Cory don, that busies himself 
only about milking and shearing his herds and 
flocks ; and this after a ruder manner than 
even the shepherd himself would. Do you 
repute any man the greater for being lord of 
two thousand acres of land ? They laugh at 
such a pitiful pittance, laying claim them- 
selves to the whole world for their possession. 
Do you boast of your nobility and blood, being 
descended from seven rich successive ancestors ? 
They will look upon you with an eye of con- 
tempt, as men who have not a right idea of the 
universal image of Nature, and that do not 
consider how many predecessors every one of us 
has had, rich, poor, kings, slaves, Greeks, and 
barbarians. And though you were the fiftieth 
descent from Hercules, they look upon it asa 
great vanity so highly to value this, which is 
only a gift of fortune. And therefore did the 
vulgar sort nauseate them, as men ignorant of 
first principles, as presumptuous and insolent. 4 

But this Platonic picture is far different 
from that these pedants are pre- mu ,. . . 

, , , /. . i « i The distinction 

sented by : tor those were envied between the old 
for raising themselves above the philosophers 
common sort of men, for despising p™| a t £ t e s modcrn 
the ordinary actions and offices 
of life, for having assumed a particular and 
inimitable way of living, and for using a certain 
bombast and obsolete language quite different 
from the ordinary way of speaking. But these 
are contemned for being as much below the 
usual form, as incapable of public employment; 
for leading the life, and conforming themselves 
to the mean and vile manners, of the vulgar. 
Odi homines ignava opera, philosophica sen- 
tejitia. 5 " I hate men who talk like philoso- 
phers, but do nothing." 

The true philosophers, if they were great in 
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science, were yet much greater in action. And, 
as it is said of the* geometrician of Syracuse,' 
who having been disturbed from his contem- 
plation, to put some of his skill in practice for 
the defence of his country, that he suddenly set 
on foot dreadful and prodigious engine-, that 
wrought effects beyond all human expectation ; 
himself notwithstanding disdained all this me- 
chanical work, thinking in this he had violated 
the dignity of Ins art, of which these perform- 
ances of his he accounted but trivial experi- 
ments; — so they, whenever tiny have been put 
upon the proof of action, have hern seen to tly 
to so hiii'ii a pilch as made it very well appear 
their souls were strangely elevated and mri< lied 
with the knowledge of tilings. ]Jut some of 
iheni, s'ring the reins of <ro\ eminent in the 
hands of ignorant and unskilful men. have 
avoided all plan.-, and interest in the niaiiau'e- 
meiit of a Hairs ; and he who demanded of 
Crates, how ]<ni'j it was m ccs.-un to philoso- 
phise, received this answer; " Till our armies 
are no more commanded by fools."-' Ileraelitus 
resigned the royalty' 4 to his la-other; and to the 
Ephe-ians, who reproached him that he spent 
his time in playiuy with children before the 
temple: k ' Is it not better," said he, " 4 to do 
s«» than to sit at the helm of affairs in vour 
company.'" ()ther>, having their imagination 
ad\nnced above the thoughts of the world and 
fortune, have looked upon the tribunals of jus- 
tice, and even the thrones of king.-, with an 
eye of contempt and scorn ; in>onnich that 
Knipedoeles refused the royalty that the Airri- 
^eutines ottered him. 1 Thalcs once inveioji- 
ing against the pains men pur them-elves to to 
become rich, was answered by one in the com- 
pany that he did like the fox, who fonnd limit 
with what he could not obtain. Whereupon 
he had a mind, for the jest's sake, to shew them 
the contrary; and Inning, upon tin- occasion, 
for once made a muster of all his learning and 
capacity, wholly to employ them in the -erviee 
ot proiit, he set a traffic on foot which in one 
I \ car brought him as great riches as the most 
| experienced in that trade could, with all their 
,, industry, ha\e raked together in the whole 
course of their li\os. :> That which Aristotle 
reports of some w ho said ot' him, of Anaxairoras. 
ami others of their profession, that, the\ were 
wise, but. not prudent, in not applying their 
study to more proh" table things, besides that I 
do not well digest this nice distinction, will not 
serve to excuse my itedants; for to see the low 
and necessitous fortune wherewith thev are 
content, we have rather reuM.ni to pronounce 
that they are neither wise nor prudent, 

1 A return fdi-s. Plutarch, Lift of MurcfHtix, c. (>. 

" ]>ii'g. Laerl. inntd. 

* Oiogenes Lacrtius, in the Lift of Ilmit-titus, lib. ix. 
sref (i. Uy itmrtAtu is to he understood, iiecurdinsr to ?.!e- 
n;i^>-. nor royaltj in ihe proper >ense of tlu> word, but u par- 
ticular !7iee which wa^ mj styled at EphtMis, as \\ ell as at 



lint, letting this first reason alone, I think it 
better to say that this inconve- 
nience proceeds from their apply- A pedantic 
ing themselves the wrong way "to ^'JSij'/ctedto* 
the study of wieners; and that, 
after the manner we are instructed, it is no 
wonder if neither the scholars nor the masters 
become, though more learned, ever the wiser or 
more tit for business. In plain truth, the cares 
and expense! our parents are at in our education 
point at nothing but to furnish our heads with 
knowledge; but not a word of judgment and 
virtue. ( 'ry out to the people of one that passes 
b\ . ••<)! what a learned !" and of another, 
•■()! what a. Liood man goes there," they 
will not fail to turn their eyes, and address 
their respect to the former. 1 ' There should then 
be a third crier. ,k O the blockheads!" iMen 
are apt to enquire, '* Does such a one under- 
stand (J reek and Latin.' Is he a poet/ or 
doe-; he write prose .'" Hut whether he be 
better or more di-ercet, which ought to be the 
main point, i^ enquired into last ; we should 
nit her examine who is better learned, than who 
is more learned. 

We only toil and labour to stuil'the memory, 
and in the mean time leave the cou-cienee and 
the understanding unfurnished and void. And, 
like birds w ho ily abroad to forage for grain, 
and brim: it home in their beak, without tasting 
it themselves to trn\ their young; so our pe- 
dants go picking knowledge here and there out 
of several author-, and hold it at the tongue's 
end. only to distribute it amongst their pupils. 
And here I cannot but smile to think how I 
haw paid oil" myself in showing the foppery of 
this kind of learning, who inv-elf am so mani- 
fest, an example ; for do I not the same thing 
throughout almost this whole book .' I go here 
and there, culling out of several books the sen- 
tences that best plea-e me, not to keep them ( for 
1 have no memory to retain them in), but to 
transplant them into this ; where, to say the 
truth, they are no more nunc than in their first 
places. We are, 1 conceive, knowing only in 
present knowledge, and not at all 
in what is past, no more than in 
that which is to come. Hut the 
worst of it is, their scholars and 
pupils are no better nourished by 
it than themselves : it makes no deeper impres- 
sion upon them than on the other, but passes 
from hand to hand, only to make a show , to be 
tolerable company, and to tell pretty stories ; 
like a counterfeit coin, of no other use or 
value but as counters to reckon with, or set up 
at cards. Apnd alios hr/ni didivt runt, mm ipai 



Athens and Rome, after their renunciation of a monarchical 
government. 

4 Diogenes Laertius, in vita. 

s Id. in vita. Cicero, de Dirinntione, i.l|); who mentions 
that trie speculation by uhichour philosopher vjot so much 
money was buying up all the olive trees in the Milesian fiehl 
iK'fore they were in blouin. 

6 Seneca, Epist. S3. 
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secvm. 1 " They have learned to speak from 
others, not with themselves." Non est loquen- 
dum, sed gubcrnandum. 2 li The thing is not 
to talk, but to govern." Nature, to shew that 
there is nothing barbarous where she has the 
sole command, does oftentimes, in nations where 
art has the least to do, cause productions of wit, 
such as may rival the greatest effects of art 
whatever. In relation to what I am now speak- 
ing of, the Gascon proverb, derived from a 
reed-pipe, is very quaint and subtle : Bonha 
prou bouhciy mas a remuda lous dits qu'em. 
u You may blow till your eyes start out; but 
if once you offer to stir your fingers, you will 
be at the end of your lesson." We can say, 
Cicero says thus; These were the manners 
of Plato ; These are the very words of Aris- 
totle. But what do we say ourselves that 
is our own ? What do we do ? — what do we 
judge ? A parrot could say as much as that. 
This kind of talking puts me in mind of that 
rich gentleman of Rome, who had 
been solicitous, with very great 
expense, to procure men that 
were excellent in all sorts of 
science, whom he had always 
attending his person, to the end 
that when, amongst his friends, 
any occasion fell out of speaking on any subject 
whatsoever, they might supply his place, and 
be ready to prompt him, one with a sentence of 
Seneca, another with a verse of Homer, and so 
forth, every one according to his talent ; and 
lie fancied this knowledge to be his own, be- 
cause 'twas in the heads of those who lived upon 
his bounty. 3 As they also do whose learning 
consists in having noble libraries. I know one 
who, when I question him about his learning, 
he presently cails for a book to shew me, and 
would not venture to tell me so much as that 
he had the piles in his posteriors, till first he 
had consulted his dictionary what piles and 
posteriors are. 

We take other men's knowledge and opinions 
No learning of wpon truth, and that's all, wherein 
use but that we should make them our own. 
whieh we make We are in this very like him who, 
having need of fire, went to a 
neighbour's house to fetch it ; and, finding a 
very good one there, sat down to warm himself, 
without remembering to carry any with him 
home. 4 What good does it do us to have the 
stomach full of meat, if it does not digest and 
be incorporated with us ; if it does not nourish 
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1 Cicero, Tuscul. Quces. v. 36. 

2 Scneea, Epist. 108. 

3 Ctai-iseus Sabinus. He lived in the time of Seneca, who, 
besides what Montaigne here says of him, reports stories 
that are even more ridiculous of this rich impertinent. His 
memory was so bad that he every now and then forgot the 
names of Ulysses, Achilles, and Priam, though he had known 
them as well as we knew our pedagogues ; yet he had a mind 
to be thought learned, and invented this compendious melhod, 
viz. he bought slaves at a great price, one who was master of 
Homer, another of Hesiod, and nine of lyric poetry, to whom 
he every now and then had recourse for verses, which in 
rehearsing he often "stopped in the middle of a verse, yet he 



and support us ? Can we imagine that Lueullus, 
whom letters, without any experience, 5 made so 
great a leader, learned to be so after this per- 
functory manner? We suffer ourselves to lean 
and rely so very strongly upon the arm of 
another, that we prejudice our own strength 
and vigour. Would I fortify myself against 
the fear of death? It must be at the expense 
of Seneca. Would I extract consolation for 
myself or my friend ? I borrow it from Cicero ; 
whereas I might have found it in myself, had I 
been trained up to make use of my own reason. 
I have no taste for this relative and mendicant 
understanding ; for though we could become 
learned by other men's reading, a man can 
never be wise but by his own wisdom. 

MicrcS <ro<f)i<5f]V o?jf ovx tivru) cro^os. 6 

" Who in his own concern's not wise, 
I that man's wisdom do despise." 

From whence Ennius, Ncquidquam sapere 
sapientem, qui ipse sibi prodesse non quirct? 
*' That wise man knows nothing who cannot 
profit himself by his wisdom." Non enim 
paranda nobis solum, scd fruenda supicntia 
est. 3 il For wisdom is not only to be acquired, 
but to be made use of." 

Si cupidus, si 
Vanus, et luganea quantumvis mollior agna. 9 

" If he be greedy, lying, or effeminate. " 

Dionysius laughed at the grammarians, who 
cudgelled their brains to enquire into the miseries 
of Ulysses, and were ignorant of their own ; at 
musicians, who were so exact in tuning their 
instruments, and never tuned their manners ; 
and at orators, who studied to declare what was 
justice, but never took care to do it. 10 If the 
mind be not better disposed, if the judgment be 
no better settled, I had much rather my scholar 
had spent his time at tennis, for at least his 
body would by that means be in better exercise 
and breath. Do but observe him when he 
comes back from school, after fifteen or sixteen 
years that he has been there : there is nothing 
so awkward and maladroit, so unfit for com- 
pany or employment ; and all that you shall 
find he has got is that his Latin and Greek 
have only made him a greater and more con- 
ceited blockhead than when he went from 
home. He should bring back his mind replete 
with sound literature, and he brings it only 
swelled and puffed up with vain and empty 
shreds and snatches of learning, and really 
nothing more in him than he had before. 



thought he knew as much as any one in the house did. — j 
Seneea, Epis. 2~. 
4 Plutarch, on Hearing. s Cicero, Acad. ii. I 

6 Euripides, apnd Cicer. Epist. ad Famil. xiii. 15. 

7 A pud Cicer. Qffic. iii. 15. 8 Cic. de Finib. i. 1. 

9 Juvenal, viii. 14. 

10 In all the editions of JUontaigne, except that of Coste, \ 
Dionysius is mentioned ; yet the wise reflections which Mon- j 
taigne here ascribes to Dionysius were made by Diogene3 the 
Cynic, as may be seen in that philosopher's life, written by 
Diogenes Laertius. 
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These pedants of ours, as Plato says of the 
Sophists, their cousin - germans, 
The character arc? f a l] UHm living thev who 
of pretenders . 1,1 ' »■ i *. "' 

to learning. most pretend to he useful to man- 

kind, and who alone of all men 
not only do not better and improve what is 
committed to them, as a carpenter or jl mason 
would do, but iiiukc them much worse, and 
make them pay for being made so, to boot. If 
the rule which Protagoras proposed to his 
pupils were followed, either that they should 
give him his own demand, or declare upon 
oath in the temple how much they valued the 
profit they had received under his tuition, and 
satisfy him accordingly ,' our pedagogues would 
find themselves sadly gravelled, especially if 
they were to be judged by the testimony of my 
experience. Our vulgar l'erigordinn patois does 
pleasantly call these pretenders to learning 
tk lettre-ferits," letter-marked, men on whom 
letters have stamped and stunned by (lie blow 
of a mallet, as 'twere; and, in truth, for the 
most part they appear to have a soft place in 
their sculls, and to be deprived even of common 
seiiM'. For you see the husbandman and the 
I eobler go simply and plainly about their busi- 
ness, speaking only of what, they know and 
understand; whereas these fellows, in seeking 
to make a parade and a flourish w ith this ridicu- 
lous knowledge of their-*, that swims and floats 
in the superficies of tin; brain, are perpetually 
perplexing and entangling themselves in their 
own nonsense. They speak tine words some- 
times, 'tis true, but leave somebody that is wiser 
to apply them. They are wonderfully well 
acquainted with (Jalen, but not at all with the 
disease of the patient : they stun you with a 
long ribble-row of laws, but understand notJiing 
of the ease in hand ; they have the theories of 
all things, but 'tis some one else 1 must put them 
in practice. 

1 have sat by when a friend of mine, in my 
own house, for sport's sake, has with one of 
these fellows run on a heap of nonsensical gali- 
matias, patched up of all sorts of di-joiuted 
piece*, without head or tail, saving that lie now 
and then iuterhirded here and there some terms 
that had relation to their dispute, and held the 
blockhead in play a whole afternoon together, 
who all the while thought he had answered 
pertinently and learnedly to all his objections. 
And yet this was a man of letters and reputation, 
and nothing less than one of the long robe. 

Vos O patricins sanguis, quns vhere fa* e*t 
Occipiti ciceu. posiica; occurrite s;mme.' 2 

<( III* t you, patrician >ou(hs! whose sculls axe blind, 
Walch well your jeering friends, and luok behind." 

Whosoever shall narrow 1) pry into and tho- 
roughly sift this sort of people wherewith the 
world is so pestered, will, as I have done, find 
that, for the most part, they neither understand 
others nor themselves; and that their memories 



1 Plato, Protii^orna, 
- 1 JmcnaJ. x v. Jl. 



l\r>ius, i. (rl. 



are full enough 'tis true, but the judgment 
totally void and empty; some excepted, wdiose 
own nature has of itself formed them into better 
fashion. As I have observed, for example, in 
Adrian Turnebus, who having 
never made other profession than Testimony of 
that of mere learning only, in ^hn"™ Tur * 
which he was, in my opinion, 
the greatest man that lias been these thousand 
years, had nothing at all in him of the pedant, 
but the wearing of his gown, and a little ex- 
terior behaviour, that could not be civilised to 
the garb, which are nothing ; and I hate our 
people, who can worse endure an ill-cut robe 
than an ill-fashioned mind, and by the bow a 
man makes, by his behaviour, and even by the 
shape of his boots, will pretend to tell what sort 
of man he is, lor within all this there was not 
a more refined and polished soul living upon 
earth. I have often purposely put him upon 
arguments quite wide of his profession, wherein 
I found he had so clear au insight, so quick an 
apprehension, and so solid a judgment, that a 
man would have thought he had never prac- 
tised any other thing but anus, or been all his 
life employed in affairs of state. 'Tis these are 
great and vigorous natures; 

Queis arte hrniiaia, 
Kt melkir Into tiuxit pru'conlia Titan ; 3 

" Formed of superior clav, 
And animated hy a purer ray;" 

that can keep themselves upright in spite of a 
pedantic education. Hut it is not enough that 
our education does not spoil us; it should alter 
us for the better. 

Some of our parliaments when they are to 
admit officers, examine them only 
as to their learning, to which 
some others also add a trial of 
their understanding, by asking 
their judgment of some case in law, of which 
the latter, methinks, proceeds with the better 
method : for although both are necessary, and 
that it is very requisite the men should be 
defective in neither; yet, in truth, knowledge 
is not so absolutely necessary as judgment, and 
the last may make shift without the other, but 
the other never without this. For as the Greek 
verse says, 

*ilf tH'i^M >l fl(\(h)'TU »jv fif) VOVl 7Tflf'l|."* 

u To what nsv srrrcs Iraruha/, if the. under- 
standing be away f' 7 Would to (iod that, for 
the sake of justice, our courts of judicature 
were as well furnished with understanding and 
conscience as they are with knowledge. Son 
r'/t(P, sed scholtf diehnns,- 1 " We do not study 
how to live, but how to dispute." Whereas 
we are not to tie learning to the soul, but to 
work and incorporate them together ; not to 
tincture it therewith only, but to give it a 
thorough and perfect dye ; and if it will not 
take colour, and meliorate its imperfect stute, it 

1 Apud Stoba'us, tilt. iii. 3J*. 
h Scute. Ejiisl. UK). 
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were, without doubt, much better to let it 
alone. It is a dangerous weapon, and very 
likely to wound its master, if put into an 
awkward and unskilful hand. Utfuerit melius 
non didlcisse, 1 " So that it were better never 
to have learned at all." 

And this, perhaps, is the reason why neither 
we, nor indeed the christian religion, require 
much learning in women ; and that Francis, 
Duke of Brittany, son of John the Fifth, to 
one that was talking with him about his mar- 
riage with Isabella, the daughter of Scotland, 
and added that she was homely bred, and 
without any manner of learning, made answer, 
" That he liked her the better, and that a woman 
was wise enough if she could distinguish be- 
tween her husband's shirt and his doublet." 

So that it is no so great a wonder, as they 

make of it, that our ancestors 

whether had letters in no greater esteem, 

learning be an J t f iat even to t I,j s day they 

are but rarely met with in the 
privy-councils of our princes : 
and if this end and design of acquiring riches, 
which is the only thing we propose to ourselves, 
by the means of law, physic, pedantry, and 
even divinity itself, did not uphold and keep 
them in credit, you would, without doubt, see 
them as poor and unregarded as ever. And 
what loss either, if they neither instruct us to 
think well, nor to do well ! Postquam docti 
prodierunty boni desunt, 2 " After once they 
become learned, they cease to be good." All 
other knowledge is hurtful to him who has not 
the science of honesty and goodness. 

But the reason I glanced upon but now, may 
it not also proceed hence, that 
our studies in France having 
almost no other aim but profit, 
few of those who by nature would 
seem born to offices and employ- 
ments, rather of glory than gain, 
addicting themselves to letters ; or for so little 
a while, being taken from their studies before 
they can come to have any taste of them, to a 
profession that has nothing to do with books, 
that there commonly remain no other to apply 
themselves wholly to learning but people of 
mean condition, who seek a livelihood thereby ; 
and by such people whose souls are, both by 
nature and education, and domestic example, of 
the basest metal, the fruits of knowledge are 
immaturely gathered, and ill digested. For it 
is not the proper business of knowledge to 
enlighten a soul that is dark of itself ; nor to 
make a blind man to see. Her business is not 
to find a man eyes, but to guide, govern, and 
direct his steps, provided he has sound feet and 
straight legs to go upon. Knowledge is an 
excellent drug, but no drug has virtue enough 
to preserve itself from corruption and decay, if 
I the vessel be tainted and impure wherein it is 
put to keep. Such a one may have a sight 

1 Cicero, Tusc. Quccs. ii. 4. 

2 Sencc. Epist. 95. 
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clear and good enough, who yet looks asquint, 
and consequently sees what is good, but does 
not follow it, and sees knowledge, but makes no 
use of it. Plato's principal institution, in his 
-Republic, is to fit his citizens with employments 
suitable to their nature. Nature can do all, 
and does all. Cripples are very unfit for exer- 
cises of the body, and lame souls for exercises 
of the mind. Degenerate and vulgar souls are 
unworthy of philosophy. If we see a shoe- 
maker with his shoes out at the toes, we say, "It 
is no wonder j for, commonly, none go worse shod 
than they." In like manner, experience doth 
often present us a physician worse physieked, a 
divine worse reformed, and most frequently a 
scholar of less sufficiency, than another. 

Aristo of Chios had reason to say that phi- 
losophers did their auditors harm, forasmuch as 
most of those that heard them w r ere not capable 
of making any benefit of their instructions, and 
if they did not apply them to good, would 
certainly apply them to ill : acrdjrovg ex Ai-istippi, 
acerbos ex Zenonis schola exire? " They 
proceeded debauchees from the school of Aris- 
tippus, and sour churls from that of Zeno." 

In that excellent institution that Xenophon 
attributes to the Persians, we find 
that they taught their children ^p* 1 ^ of . 
virtue, as other nations do letters. 
Plato tells us 4 that the eldest son in their royal 
succession was thus brought up ; as soon as he 
was born he was delivered, not to women, but 
to eunuchs of the greatest authority about their 
kings for their virtue, whose charge it was to 
keep his body healthful and in good plight ; and 
after he came to seven years of age, to teach 
him to ride, and to go a hunting ; when he 
arrived at fourteen, he was transferred into the 
hands of four men, the most noted in the king- 
dom for wisdom, justice, temperance, and valour ; 
of whom the first was to instruct him in religion, 
the second to be always upright and sincere, 
the third to subdue his appetites and desires, 
and the fourth to despise all danger. It is a 
thing worthy of very great consideration that, 
in that excellent, and, in truth, for its perfection, 
prodigious form of civil govern- 
ment set down by Lycurgus, an * of th . e La " 
though solicitous of the education 
of children, as a thing of the greatest concern, 
and even in the very seat of the Muses, he 
should make so little mention of learning ; as if 
their generous youths disdaining all other sub- 
jection, but that of virtue only, ought to be 
supplied, instead of tutors to read to them arts 
and sciences, with sucli masters only as should 
instruct them in valour, prudence, and justice ; 
an example that Plato has followed in his laws. 
The manner of their discipline was to propound 
to them questions upon their judgment of men, 
and of their actions; and if they commended 
or condemned this or that person, or fact, they 
were to give a reason for so doing. By which 



3 Cicero, de Nat. Deor. in. 31. 
* In the first Alcibiades. 
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means they at once sharpened tli*-ir understand- 
ing, and learned what was right and lawful. 
Astyages, in Xenophon, asking her son Cyrus 
to give her an account of his last lesson, lie 
made answer thus : " A great boy in the school, 
having a short cassock, by force took a longer 
from another that was not so tall as he, and 
gave him his own in exchange; whereupon I 
being appointed judge of the controversy, gave 
judgment that I thought it best each should 
keep the coat he had, tor that they wen: both 
better fitted now than they were before. I'pon 
which my master told me I bad done ill, in that 
! had only considered the fitness of the gar- 
ments, whereas" I ought to have considered the 
justice of the thing, which required that no one 
should have tiny thing forcibly taken from him 
that is his own." 1 And Cyrus added that he 
was whipped for his pains, as we are in our 
villages for forgetting the lirst Aorist of r»'wru>. 
My pedant must make me a very learned 
oration, indeed, in (jau're tlvmonstrutiro, before 
he can persuade me that his school is as good 
as that. They knew how to go the readiest 
way to work : and seeing that the sciences, when 
most rightly applied and best understood, can 
but teach us prudence, moral honesty, mid 
resolution, they thought fit to initiate their 
children at once with the knowledge of effects, 
and to instruct them, not by hear-say and by 
rote, but by the experiment of action, in 
forming and moulding them ; not only by words 
and precepts, but chielly by works and ex- 
amples; to the end it might not be a knowledge 
of the mind only, but ;i complexion and a habit; 
not an acquisition, but a natural possession. 
One asking, to this purpose. .\u'e-ilaus, what he 
thought most proper for boys to learn .' fci What 
they ought to do when they come to be men/" 
said he.- It is no wonder if Mich an institution 
produced such admirable effects 

They used to go, it is said, to the other cities 
of (i recce for rhetoricians, pain- 
ters, and music-masters ; but to 
Laceduunon for legislators, ma- 
gistrate's, and generals of armies 
At Athens they learned to speak 
well, and here to do well; there 
to disengage themsehes from a 
sophistical argument, and to unravel ensnaring 
syllogisms; here to evade the baits and allure- 
ments of pleasure, and with a noble courage 
and resolution to confute and conquer the 
menaces of fortune and death ; tho-e cudgelled 
their brains about words, these made it their 
business to enquire into things: there was an 
eternal babble of the tongue, here a continual 
exercise of the soul. And therefore it is nothing 
strange if, when Antipater demanded of them 

1 Ct/rop. i. 3. 

2 Plutarch, Aputh. of the Luccilemonitms, 

3 I.I. ib. 
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fifty children for hostages, they made answer, 
quite contrary to what we should do, that they 
would rather give him twice as many full grown 
men, so much did they value the loss of their 
country's education.* 1 When Agesilaus invited 
Xenophon to send his children to Sparta to be 
bred, " It is not," said he, '* there to learn 
logic or rhetoric, but to be instructed in the 
noblest of all sciences, namely, the science to 
obey and to command. 4 It is very pleasant to 
see Socrates, after his manner, 
rallying Ilippias, who recounts 
to him what a world of money lie 
had got, especially in certain little 
villages of Sicily, by teaching 
school, while he got newer a penny at Sparta; 
,k W hat a sottish and stupid people," says So- 
crates, •* are they, without sense or understand- 
ing, who know neither mensuration nor nume- 
ration, and make no account either of grammar 
or poetry, and only bu^y themsehes in studying 
tlie genealogies and successions of their kings, 
the 1 foundation, rise, and declension of states, 
and such old wives' tales.'''' After which, having 
made Ilippias acknowledge the excellency of 
their ibrm of public administration, and the ieli- 
eity and virtue of their private life, he leaves 
him to irue^s at the conclusion he makes of the 
inutility of his pedantic arts. 

Examples have demonstrated unto us that, 
both in that military government, 
and all others of the like nature, 
the sludy of the sciences does 
more soften and enenate the 
courage of men than fortify and 
incite it. The mo-t potent empire that at 
this day appears to be in the whole world, is 
that of the Turks, a people equally remarkable 
for their estimation of arms, and the contempt 
of letters, lfoine wa< more valiant before she 
grew so learned ; and the most warlike nations 
of our time are the most ignorant; of "which 
the Scythians, i'arthians, and the great Tamer- 
lane may serve for suilieient proof. When the 
Goths over-ran Greece, the only thing that 
preserved all the libraries from the fire was 
that some one possessed them with an opinion 
that thev should do well to leave this kind of 
furniture entire to the enemy, as being most 
proper to divert them from the exercise of arms, 
and to fix them to a lazy and sedentary life. 6 
When our King Charles the Eighth, almost 
without striking a blow, saw himself possessed 
of the kingdom of Naples, and a considerable 
part of Tuscany, the nobility about him attri- 
buted this unexpected facility of conquest to this, 
that the princes and nobles of Italy more studied 
to render themselves ingenious and learned, 
than vigorous and Marlike. 
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1 Id. Lfc of Affrsilaux, c 7- 

■"> PI. Ho, Hippiux Major. 

'■ Philip Oamerarius, Jlt-dit. Hist Cent. iii. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OF THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

To Madame Diana de Folx, Countess of 
G arson. 

I never yet saw that father who, let his son 
be never so decrepid or scald- 
accoS e Xt pated, would not own him: not 
he knew. but that, unless he were totally 

besotted and blinded with his 
paternal affection, he does not well enough 
discern his defects ; but because, notwithstand- 
ing all faults, he is still his. Just so it is 
with me. I see better than any other that 
these things I write are but the idle whimsies 
of a man that has only nibbled upon the out- 
ward crust of learning in his nonage, and 
only retained a general and formless image of 
it, a little snatch of every thing, and nothing 
of the whole a la Francolse ; for I know, in 
general, that there is a science of physic, a 
science of law, four parts in mathematics, and 
I have a general notion what all these aim at ; 
and, perad venture, I know too what the sciences 
in general pretend unto, in order to the service 
of human life ; but to dive farther than that, 
and to have cudgelled my brains in the study 
of Aristotle, the monarch of all our modern 
learning, or particularly addicted myself to any 
one science, I have never done it : neither is 
there any one art of which I am able to draw 
the first lineaments; insomuch that there is not 
a boy of the lowest form in a school that may 
not pretend to be wiser than I, who am not able 
to pose him in his first lesson, which, if I am at 
any time forced upon, I am necessitated in rny 
own defence to ask him some universal ques- 
tions, such as may serve to try his natural 
understanding ; a lesson as strange and unknown 
to him as his is to me. 

I never seriously settled myself to the read- 
ing of any book of solid learning, 
Plutarch and b lit Plutarch and Seneca; and 
vourite books" there, like the Dunaides, I eter- 
of Montaigne. nally fill, and it as constantly 
runs out; something of which 
drops upon this paper, but very little or nothing 
stays behind with me. History is my delight, 
as to reading, or else poetry, for which I have, 
I confess, a particular kindness and esteem : 
for, as Clean thes said, as the voice, forced 
tnrough the narrow passage of a trumpet, comes 
out more forceable and shrill ; so, methinks, a 
sentence couched in the harmony of verse, darts 
more briskly upon the understanding, and strikes l 
both my ear and apprehension with a smarter 
and more pleasing power. As to the natural 
parts I have, of which this is the specimen, I 
find them to bow under the burthen ; my fancy 



and judgment do but grope in the dark, tripping 
and stumbling in their way, and when I have 
gone as far as I can, I am in no degree satisfied, 
for I discover still a new and greater extent of 
land before me, but with troubled and imperfect 
sight, and wrapt up in clouds that I am not 
able to penetrate. And taking upon me to 
write indifferently of whatever comes into my 
head, and therein making use of nothing but 
my own proper and natural means, if I hap- 
pened, as I often do, accidentally to meet in 
any good author the same heads and common 
places upon which I have attempted to write, 
(as I did but lately in Plutarch's Discourse of 
the Force of the Imagination), to see myself so 
weak and miserable, so heavy and sleepy, in 
comparison with those better writers, I at once 
pity and despise myself. Yet do I flatter and 
please myself with this, that my opinions have 
often the honour and good fortune to tally 
with theirs, and that I follow in the same paths, 
though at a very great distance, saying, they 
are quite right ; I am farther satisfied to find 
that I have a quality, which every one is not 
blest withal, which is to discern the vast differ- 
ence betwixt them and me ; and notwithstanding 
all that, suffer my own ideas, poor as they are, 
to run on in their career, without mending or 
plaistering up the defects that this comparison 
has laid open to my own view. And in truth a 
man had need of a good strong 
back to keep pace with these 
people. The indiscreet scrib- 
blers of our times, who, amongst 
their laborious nothings, insert 
whole sections, paragraphs, and 
pages, out of ancient authors, with a design by 
that means to do honour to their own writings, 
do (piite contrary ; for the infinite dissimilitude 
of ornaments renders the complexions of their 
own compositions so pale, sallow, and deformed, 
that they lose much more than they get. 

The philosophers, Chrysippus and Epicurus, 
were, in this, of two quite contrary humours ; 
for the first did not only in his books mix the 
passages and sayings of other authors, but entire 
pieces, and in one, the whole Medea of Euripides ; 
which gave Apollodorus occasion to say " that 
should a man pick out of his writings all that 
was none of his, he would leave nothing but 
blank paper : ,>2 whereas, Epicurus, quite con- 
trary, in three hundred volumes that he left 
behind him, has not so much as one quotation. 3 

A case in point occurred the other day : I was 
reading a French book, where, after I had a 
long time been dragging over a great many 
words, so dull, so insipid, so void of all wit or 
common sense that, indeed, they were only 
words, after a long and tedious travel I came, 
at last, to meet with a piece that was lofty, 
rich, and elevated to the very clouds. Now 
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Monlaigne s expression is, me fieri, and Rousseau, the Solar Family ; tel fiert que netue pas. Sec the Confes- 

among his other obligations to our author in this and the shins, part i. book 3. 

preceding chapter, owes to the occurrence of this word— from 2 Laertius, Life of Chrysippus. 

the Latin /en*- his discovery of the meaning of the motto of 3 Id . Li j e f Epicurus. 
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had I found either the declivity easy, or the 
ascent more sloping, there had been some 
excuse ; but it was so perpendicular a precipice, 
and so wholly cut oh" from the rest of the work, 
that by the first words I found myself flying 
into the other world, and thence discovered 
the vale whence I came, so deep and low 
that I had never since the heart to descend into 
it any more. If I should set out my discourses 
with such rich spoils as these, the plagiarism 
would too manifestly discover the imperfection 
of my own writing. To reprehend the fault in 
others that I am guilty of myself appears to 
me no more unreasonable than to condemn, as 
[ often do, those of others in mvM'lf. They 
are to be every where reproved, and ought to 
have no sanctuary allowed them. I know very 
well how impudently 1 myself, at every turn, 
attempt to equal myself to my thefts, and go 
hand in hand with them, not without a during 1 
hope of deceiving the eyes of my reader from 
discerning 1 the difference ; but, withal, it is as 
much by the benefit of my application that I 
hope to do it as by that of my invention, or 
any force of my own. Besides, I do not otter 
to contend with the whole body of these old 
champions, nor hand to hand with any one of 
them ■ 'tis only by Mights and little liirht skir- 
mi>hes that I engage them ; I do not grapple 
with them, but try their strength only, and 
never engage so far as I make a shew to do. 
If I could hold them in play I were a brave 
fellow; for I never attack them but where they 
are strongest. To cover a man's self, as I have 
seen some do, with another man's armour, so as 
not to discover so much as their fingers' ends ; 
to carry on his design, as it is not hard for a 
man that has any tiling of a scholar in him, in 
an ordinary subject, to do, under old inventions, 
patched up here and there ; and then to en- 
deavour to conceal the theft, and to make it 
pass for his own is, first, injustice and meanness 
of spirit in whoever does it; who, having 
nothing in them of their own fit to procure 
them a reputation, endeavour to do it by 
attempting to impose things upon the world in 
their own name, which they have really no 
manner of title to; and then a ridiculous'folly 
to content themselves with acquiring the igno- 
rant approbation of the vulgar by such a pitiful 
cheat, at the price, at the same time, of dis- 
covering their insufficiency to men of under- 
standing, the only persons whose praise is worth 
any thing, who will soon smell out and trace 
them under their borrowed crust. For my own 
part there is nothing I would not sooner do than 
that ; 1 quote others only in order the better to 
express myself. In this" I do not, in the least, 



glance at the composers of centos, who declare 
themselves for such ; of which sort of writers 
I have, in my time, seen many very ingenious, 
particularly one, under the name of Capilupus, 1 
besides the ancients. 2 These are really men of 
wit, and that make it appear they are so, both 
by that and other ways of writing ; as for ex- 
ample, Lipsius, in that learned and laborious 
contexture of his politics. 

Hut be this how it will, and how inconsider- 
able soever these essays of mine 
may be, I will ingenuously con- Montaigne's 
fess I never intended to conceal his Assay's* 
them, any more than my old, 
bald, grizzled portrait before them, where the 
painter lias presented you not with a perfect 
face, but with the resemblance of mine. For 
these are my own particular opinions and 
fancies, and I deliver them for no other but 
only what I myself believe, and not what 
others are to believe, neither have 1 any other 
end in this writing but only to discover myself, 
who shall, peradventure, be another thing to- 
morrow, if 1 chance to meet any book or friend 
to convince me in the mean time. I have no 
authority to be believed, neither do I desire it, 
being too conscious of my own inerudition to 
be able to instruct others. 

A friend of mine then, having 
ceding chapter, the other day, 
told me that I should have 
eidarged a little more upon the 
education of children. Now, ma- 
dam, were my abilities equal to the 
subject, I could not possibly employ them better 
than in presenting them to the little gentleman 
that threatens you shortly with a happy birth, 
and your friends are in daily hopes of (you are 
too generous to begin otherwise than with a 
male) ; for having had so great a hand in your 
marriage, I have a sort of right and interest in 
the greatness and prosperity of all that shall 
proceed from it ; besides, as you have been c o 
long in possession of a title to the best of my 
services, I am obliged to desire the honour and 
advantage of every thing that concerns you. 
Hut, in truth, all I understand, as to this par- 
ticular, is only this, that the greatest and most 
important difficulty of human science is the 
nurture and education of children. For, as in 
agriculture, all that precedes planting, as also 
planting itself, is certain, plain, and easy ; 
but, alter that which is planted takes life and 
shoots up, there is a great deal more to be 
done, and much more difficulty to be got over 
to cultivate and bring it to perfection ; so 
it is with men ; it is no hard matter to plant 
them, but after they are born then begins the 
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1 Lelius Capilupus, a native of Mantua, who flourished in 
the sixteenth century, was famous for compositions of this 
kind, as may be seen under his name in Bayle's Dictionary, i 
who says that the Cento, which he wrote against the monks, 
is inimitable ; it is to be found at the end of the Regnum ' 
Papisticum of Neogeorgas. He wrote one also against the I 
women, which Mr. Uayle also mentions as a very ingenious ' 
piece, but too satirical. It was inserted in a collection, | 



entitled Baudii Amores, printed at Leyden, in 1638. This 
Lelius had a nephew, named Julius Capilupus, who signal- 
ized himself by Centos, and even had a talent for it superior 
to his uncle, if wc may believe Possevin. Poet. Select. Lib. 
xvii. 24. 

,J At the Centos of Ausonius, composed wholly out of the 
verses of Virgil. 
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trouble, solicitude, and care, to 
train and bring them up. 1 The 
symptoms of their inclinations at 
that tender age are so slight and 
obscure, and the promises so 
uncertain and fallacious, that it 
is very hard to establish any solid judgment or 
conjecture upon them. Look at Cimon, for 
example, and Themistocles, and a thousand 
others, whose manhood has given the lie to the 
ill-promise of their early youth. Bears' cubs 
and puppies discover their natural inclination ; 
but men, so soon as they are grown up, imme- 
diately applying themselves to certain habits, 
engaging themselves in certain opinions, and 
conforming themselves to particular laws and 
customs, do easily change, or, at least, disguise, 
their true and real disposition. And yet it is 
hard to force the propensity of nature ; whence 
it comes to pass that, for not having chosen the 
right course, a man throws away very great 
pains, and consumes great part of his time in 
training up children to things for which, by 
their natural aversion, they are totally unfit. 
In this difficulty, nevertheless, I am clearly of 
opinion that they ought to be elemented in the 
best and most advantageous studies, without 
taking too much notice of, or being too super- 
stitious in, those light prognostics we too often 
conceive of them in their tender years ; to which 
Plato, in his republic, gives, methinks, too 
much authority. 

But, madam, learning is doubtless a very 
great ornament, and a thing of 
The great marvellous use, especially to per- 

karnfng. 80Un sons raised to that degree of 
fortune in which you are placed ; 
and, in truth, in persons of mean and low con- 
dition, it cannot perform its true and genuine 
office, being naturally more prompt to assist in 
the conduct of war, in the government of a 
people, and in negociating leagues with princes 
and foreign nations, than in forming a syllogism 
in logic, in pleading a process in law, or in 
prescribing a dose of pills in physic. Where- 
fore, madam, believing you will not omit this 
so necessary embellishment in the training of 
your posterity, yourself having tasted the 
delights of it, and being of a learned extrac- 
tion (for we yet have the writings of the 
ancient Counts of Foix, from whom my lord, 
your husband, and yourself are both descended, 
and Monsieur Francis de Candale, your uncle, 
does, every day, oblige the world with others, 
which will extend the knowledge of this quality 
in your family to many succeeding ages), I 
will, upon this occasion, presume to acquaint you 
with one particular fancy of my own, contrary 
to the common method, which is all I am able 
to contribute to your service in this matter. 
The charge of the tutor you shall provide 



1 This sentiment is taken from one of Plato's Dialogues, 
entitled Theages, where a father applying, with his son, to 
Socrates, to consult him to whom he should put his son for 



for your son, upon the choice of whom depends 
the whole success of his education, has several 
other great branches which, how- 
ever, I shall not touch upon, as How much 
being unable to add anything of goU *' 
moment to the common rules ; tutor, 
and also in this, wherein I take 
upon me to advise, he may follow it so far only 
as it shall appear rational and conducing to the 
end in view. For a boy of quality then, who 
pretends to letters, not upon the account of 
profit (for so mean an object as that is unworthy 
of the grace and favour of the muses; and, 
moreover, has reference to others), nor so much 
for outward ornament, as for his own proper 
and peculiar use, and to furnish and enrich 
himself within, having rather a desire to come 
out an accomplished gentleman than a mere 
learned man ; for such a one, 1 say, F would 
have his friends solicitous to find him out a 
tutor who has rather an elegant than a learned 
head, though both, if such a person can be 
found ; but, however, to prefer manners and 
judgment before reading, and that this man 
should pursue the exercise of his charge after a 
new r method. 

'Tis the custom of schoolmasters to be eter- 
nally thundering in their pupils' 
ears, as they were pouring into a The tutor f a 
funnel, whilst the business of these lad ought to 
is only to repeat what the others niak ? him 
have said before. Now I would ff^cShSSS; 
have a tutor to correct this error ; and sometimes 
and that, at the very first outset, after * him ' 
he should, according to the ca- 
pacity he has to deal with, put it to the test, 
permitting his pupil himself to taste and relish 
things, and of himself to choose and discern 
them, sometimes opening the way to him, and 
sometimes making him break the ice himself; 
that is, I would not have him alone to invent 
and speak, but that he should also hear his 
pupil speak in turn. Socrates, and, since him, 
Arcesilaus, made first their scholars speak, and 
then spoke to them. 2 Obcst plerumque us qui 
discere volunt auctoritas corum qui decent. 3 
"The authority of those who teach is very 
often an impediment to those who desire to 
learn." The tutor should make his pupil, like 
a young horse, trot before him, that lie may 
judge of his going, and how much he is to 
abate of his own speed to accommodate himself 
to the vigour and capacity of the other. For 
want of which due proportion we spoil all ; 
yet to know how to adjust it, and to keep within 
an exact and due measure, is one of the hardest 
things I know, and 'tis the effect of a strong 
and well- tempered mind to know how to con- 
descend to his puerile motions and to govern 
and direct them. I walk firmer and more 
secure up hill than down. 



education, made the very same remark as Montaigne has in 
this place. a Laertius, in vita. 

3 Cicero, de Nat. Deor. i. 5. 
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Snch as, according to our common way of 
teaching, undertake, with one and the same 
lesson, and the same measure* of direction, to 
instruct several hoys of so differing and unequal 
capacities, need not wonder if, in a multitude 
of scholars, there an* not found ahove two or 
three who bring away any good account of 
their time mid discipline. Let the insi-tcr not 
only examine him about the bare words of hi> 
lesson, but also as to the sen-e and ineaniug of 
them, and let him judge of the proiit he has 
made, not b\ the testimony of his memory , but 
b)' that of his understanding. bet him make 
him put what he; hath learned into a hundred 
several forms, and accommodate it to so man) 
several subjects, to see if lie \ et rightly t'« m- 
prehend it, and has made it his own; taking 
instruction by his progress from the iii>titutioi^ 
of Pinto. Tis a sign of crudity and indiges- 
tion to throw up w hat we have eaten in the 
same condition it was swallowed down; tin* 
stomach has not performed its oiliee unless it 
hath altered the form and condition of what 
was committed to it to concoct. Our minds 
work only upon trust, being hound and com- 
pelled to follow the appetite of another's fancy : 
enslaved and captive under the authority of 
another's instruction, we have been >o subjected 
to the trammels that we have no free nor untunil 
pure of our own, our own vigour and liberty is 
extinct and gone. Xun<[it(iui t niche anw aunt .' 
' k They are no\er out of wardship." 

1 was privately at Pi-a carried to see a very 
honest man, but so great an Aristotelian that 
his invariable dogma was li That the touch- 
stone and square of all solid imagination and 
all truth was an absolute conformity to Aris- 
totle'.- doctrine, and that all besides w as nothing 
but inanity and chimern ; for that he hud seen 
all and said all." A portion that having been 
a little too broadly and maliciously interpreted, 
brought him into and long kept him in great 
trouble in the inquisition at homo. 

Let the tutor make his pupil examine and 
thoroughly >ift every thing he reads, and lodge 
nothing in his head upon simple authority and 
upon trust. Let Aristotle's Principles be no 
more principles to him than those of Epicurus 
and the Stoics: let the diversity of opinions be 
propounded to, and laid before, him, he will 
himself choose, if he be abb; ; if not, he will 
remain in doubt. 

Clic non men che saper, dubbiar m' aggrada. 2 
" I love sometimes to doubt as veil as know." 

For if he embrace the opinions of Xenophon 
and Plato, by the exercise of his reason they 
will no more be theirs, but become his own. 
Who follows another, follows nothing, finds 
nothing, nay, seeks nothing. Xon ttnmits sub 
rerje, sibi qulst/ne at' vbidicet? " We are not 
under a king ; let every one dispose of himself." 
Let him, at least, know that he does know. 
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Tis for him to imbibe their knowledge, but not 
to adopt their dogmas ; and no matter if he 
forgets w here he had his learning, provided he 
knows how to apply it to his own use : truth 
and reason are common to every one, and are 
no more his who spoke them fir>t than his who 
spake them after. 'Tis no more according to 
Plato than according to me, since both he and 
1 equally see and understand in the same man- 
ner. Bees cull their several sweets from this 
flower and that bh.^om, hen; and there where 
they iind them, but themselves after make the 
honey, which is all and purely their own, and 
no longer thyme and marjornni : so the several 
fragments the pupil borrows from others he will 
trnurdbrm and blend together to compile a work 
tl at shall be absolutely his own ; that is to say, 
hi> judgment, which his instruction, labour, 
and study should alone tend to form. Me is 
not obliged to diM'o\er whence he had his 
materials, but only to produce what he has 
done with tin in. .Men that live upon rapine 
and borrowing readily parade their purchases 
and buildings to every one, but do not proclaim 
how they came by the money. We do not see 
the fcis and perquisites of a gentleman of the 
long robe ; but w < see the noble alliances where - 
with lie ibrtitio himself and his family, and the 
titles and honour* he has obtained for him 
and his. No until accounts to the public for his 
revenue; but c\ory one makes a show of his 
purchases, ;iud i> content the world should know 
his good condition. 

The ad\antnges of our study are to become 
better and wiser. 'Tis, says Hpi- 
(Jiarmus, the understanding that What the ad- 

ii ,i i i \ unlaws ot 

sees and hears, the understand- bU ulv arc. 
ing that improves everything, 
that orders even thing, and that acts, rules, 
and reigns. 1 All other fueulties are blind and 
deaf, and without sold ; andeertninly we render 
it timorous and servile in not allowing it the 
liberty and privilege to do anything of itself. 
Who ever asked his pupil what he thought of 
grammar and rhetoric, or of such and such a 
sentence of Cicero . ? Our pedagogues stick them 
full feathered in our memories, and there esta- 
blish them like oracles, of which the very letters 
and syllables are the substance of the thing. 
To know by rote is no know ledge, 'tis no more 
than only to retain what one has intrusted to 
his memory. That w Inch a man rightly knows 
and understands he is the free disposer of at 
his own full liberty, without any regard to the 
author from whom he had it, or fumbling over 
the leaves of his book. A mere bookish learn- 
ing is a poor stock to go upon : though it may 
serve for some kind of ornament, what true 
there is yet no foundation for philosophy is, 
any superstructure to be built jeeording'to 
upon it, according to the opinion 
of Plato, who says that constancy, faith, and 
sincerity, are the true philosophy ; and the 
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other sciences, that are directed to other ends, 
are but cozenage. I could wish to know 
whether Le Paluel or Pompey, famous dancing- 
masters of my time, could have taught us to 
cut capers by only seeing them do it, without 
stirring from our places, as these men pretend 
to inform our understandings, without ever 
setting them to work ; or whether we could 
learn to ride, handle a pike, touch a late, or 
sing, without practice, as these attempt to 
make us judge and speak well, without exer- 
cising us in judging and speaking. Now while 
we are in our apprenticeship to learning, 
whatsoever presents itself before us is a book 
wortli attending to. An arch trick of a page, 
a blunder of a servant, or a jest at table, are 
so many new subjects. 

And for this very reason acquaintance with 
the world is of very great use, and travel into 
foreign countries of singular advantage ; not to 

bring back (as most of onr young 
The utility of Monsieurs do) an account only of 
young. lng * low man y P aces Santa Rotonda 1 

is in circuit; or of the richness 
of Signiora Livia's attire ; or, as some others, 
how much Nero's face, in a statue in such an 
old ruin, is longer and broader than that made 
for him in such an old medal ; but to be 
able to give an account of the humours, man- 
ners, customs, and laws of those nations where 
he has been. And, that we may whet and 
sharpen our wits, by rubbing them upon those 
of others, I would that a boy should be sent 
abroad very young and, in order to kill two 
birds with one stone, into those neighbouring 
nations whose language differs most from our 
own, and to which, if it be not formed betimes, 
the tongue will be grown too stiff to bend. 

; Tis the general opinion of all, that children 
should not be brought up in their parents' lap. 
Their natural affection is apt to make the most 
discreet of them all so over-fond that they can 
neither find in their hearts to give them due 
correction for the faults they commit, nor suffer 
them to be brought up in those hardships and 
hazards they ought to be. They would not 

endure to see them return all 
Fondness of J us t and sweat from their exer- 

£"£"«&"" cise > t0 drmk cold water when 
education. they are hot, or see them mount 

an unruly horse, or take a foil in 
hand against a rough fencer, or so much as to 
discharge a carbine. And yet there is no remedy ; 
whoever will have a boy to be good for any 
thing when he conies to be a man, must by no 
means spare him when young, and must very 
often transgress the rules of physic : — 

Vitamque sub dio, et trepidis agat 
In rebus. 2 

" He must sharp cold and scorching heat despise, 
And most tempt danger where most danger lies." 

It is not enough to fortify his soul, you are also 
to make his sinews strong • for the soul will be 



1 The Pantheon, 



2 Horace, Od. ii. 3, 5. 



oppressed, if not assisted by the body, and 
would have too hard a task to discharge two 
offices alone. I know very well how much 
mine groans under the disadvantage of a body 
so tender and delicate that eternally leans and 
presses upon her; and often in my reading 
perceive that our masters, in their writings, 
make examples pass for magnanimity and for- 
titude of mind, which really have more to do 
with toughness of skin and hardness of bones. 

I have seen men, women, and children, born 
of so hard and insensible a constitution of body 
that a sound cudgelling has been less to them 
than a flirt with a finger would have been to 
me, and that would neither cry out, nor wince 
at a good swinging beating ; when wrestlers 
counterfeit the philosophers in patience, it is 
rather strength of nerves than stoutness of 
heart. Now to be inured to labour is to be 
able to endure pain. Labor allium obducit 
dolori? u Labour supplies pain with a certain 
callosity that hardens it to the blow." A boy 
must be broken in by the pain and hards-hip of 
severe exercise, to inure him to the pain and 
hardship of dislocations, colics, cauteries, and 
even of imprisonment and the rack itself, for 
he may come, by misfortune, to be reduced to 
the worst of these, which (as tin's world goes) 
sometimes befai the good as well as the bad. 
As for proof, in our present civil war, whoever 
draws his sword against the laws threatens all 
honest men with the whip and the halter. 

And, moreover, by living at home, the au- 
thority of this tutor, which ought to be sovereign 
over the boy he has received into his charge, is 
often checked, interrupted, and hindered by the 
presence of parents ; to which may also be 
added, that the respect the whole family pay 
him, as their master's son, and the knowledge 
he has of the estate and greatness he is heir to, 
are, in my opinion, no small inconveniences at 
these tender years. 

In one's converse with the world, 1 have 
often observed this vice, that in- 
stead of gathering observations 
from others, we make it our whole 
business to give them our own, 
and are more concerned how to 
expose and set out our own commodities than 
how to acquire new. Silence and modesty are 
very advantageous qualities in conversation, 
and one should therefore train up the boy to 
be sparing, and a good husband of what he 
knows, when once acquired ; and to forbear 
taking exceptions at, or reproving every idle 
saying or ridiculous story, spoken or told in his 
presence ; for it is a great rudeness to controvert 
every thing that is not agreeable to our own 
palate. Let him be satisfied with correcting 
himself, and not seem to condemn every thing 
in another he would not do himself, nor dispute 
against common customs. Licet sapcre sine 
pompd, sine invidid. 4 " Let him be wise 
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without assumption, without envy." Let him 
avoid this pedagoguish and* uncivil fashion, 
this childish ambition of coveting to appear 
something better and greater than other people, 
proving himself in reality something less ; and 
as though rinding fault were a proof of genius, 
seeking to found a special reputation thereon. 
For, as it becomes none but great poets to make 
use of the poetic license, so it is intolerable 
that any but men of great and illustrious souls 
should be privileged above the authority of 
custom. Si quid Socrates ct Aristij/jtus contra 
moreni ct eonsuetttiluiem fecernnt ; idem sibi nc 
urbitrctur liccrc : maynis cnim ilti et dirinis 
bonis banc lieentittm asscquvtmutur? " If 
Socrates and Aristippus have transgressed the 
rules of custom, let him not imagine that lie is 
licensed to do the same ; for it was by great and 
sovereign virtues that they obtained this pri- 
vilege." Let him be instructed not to engage in 
discourse, or dispute but with a champion 
worthy of him, and even there, not to make 
use of all the little subtleties that may serve 
his purpose ; but only such as may best serve 
him upon that occasion. Let him be taught 
to be nice in the choice of his reasons, to bee 
they are pertinent, and to all'ect brevity; above 
all, let him be lessoned to acquiesce and submit 
to truth as soon as ever he shall discover it, 
whether in his opponent's argument, or upon 
better consideration of his own ; for lie should 
never be preferred to the chair for a mere clutter 
of words and syllogisms, nor be engaged to 
any argument whatever, than as he shall in his 
own judgment approve it; nor be bound to that 
trade, where the liberty of recantation, and 
getting off upon better thoughts, are to be sold 
tor ready money. Xcquc, at omnia qmv 
pnvscripta tj* wipvrata siut, dejcndat, necessi- 
tate ulld cotjitur? " Neither is there any 
necessitv or obligation upon him at all, that he 
should defend all things that are recommended 
to and enjoined him." 

If his tutor be of my humour, he will form 
his will to be a very good and loyal subject to 
his prince, very affectionate to his person, and 
very stout in his quarrel ; but withal, he will 
cool in him the desire of having any other tie 
to his service than public duty ; because, 
besides several other inconveniences, that are 
inconsistent with the liberty every honest man 
ought to have, a man's judgment being bribed 
and pre-possessed by these particular obligations 
and favours, is either blinded and less free to 
exercise its function, or shall be blemished either 
with ingratitude or indiscretion. 

D ^ n i^n! A man that is purely a courtier 
upon princes. . . , r j 

can neither have power nor wit 

to speak or think otherwise than favourably of 

a master, who, amongst so many thousands of 

other subjects, has picked out him with his own 

hand, to nourish and advance him. This favour, 

and the profit flowing from it, must needs, and 



* Cic. de OJfie. i. 41. 



' l Cicero, Acad. Quaes, iv. 13. 



not without some shew of reason, corrupt his 
freedom of speaking, and dazzle him. And we 
commonly see these people speak in another 
kind of phrase than is ordinarily spoken by the 
rest of the nation, and are not much to be 
believed in such matters. 

Let conscience and virtue be eminently ma- 
nifest in his speech, and have 
only reason for their guide. ^a° ,,e 
iMuke him understand that to 
acknowledge the error he shall discover in his 
own argument, though only found out by him- 
self, is an ellect of judgment and sincerity, 
which are the principal things he is to seek 
after. That obstinacy and contention are 
common qualities, most appearing in and best 
becoming ;i mean soul. That to recollect and 
correct himself, and to forsake a bad argument 
in the height and heat of dispute, are great and 
rare philosophical qualities. Let 
him be directed, being in com- H« mum be 

i T ■ ° , • admonished 

pany, to ha\c ins eye' and ear m w j lt>n in com . 
every corner of the room ; for I puny, to be 
find* that the places of greatest ^'j^ 
honour are commonly possessed by suiifor done, 
men that have least in them, and 
that the greatest fortunes an; not always ac- 
companied with the ablest parts. 1 have been 
present, when, whilst they at the upper end 
of the table have been only commending the 
beauty of the Arras, or the flavour of the wine, 
many line things have been lost or thrown away 
at the lower end of the table. Let him examine 
every man's talent ; a peasant, a bricklayer, or 
any casual passenger, a man may learn some- 
thing from every one of these in their several 
capacities, and something will be picked out 
of their discourse, whereof some use may be 
made at one time or nnother; nay, even the 
folly and weakness of others will contribute to 
his instruction. By observing the graces and 
manners of all he sees, he will create to himself 
an emulation of the good, and a contempt of 
the bad. 

Let an honest curiosity be planted in him to 
enquire after every thing, and whatever there is 
of singular and rare near the place where he 
shall reside, let him go and see it ; a fine house, 
a fountain, an eminent man, the place where 
a battle was anciently fought, the passage of 
Cu?sar or of Charlemaigne, 

Qua* Tellus sit lenta gelu, qu« putris ah restu, 
Ventus in Italiam quia bene vela feral. 3 

" What lands are frozen, what are parched, explore, 
And what wind bears us to the Italiau shore." 

Let him enquire into the manners, revenues, 
and alliances of princes, things in themselves 
very pleasant to learn and very useful to know. 
In thus conversing with men, I 
mean, and principally, those who S e ry st a u ^* 
only live in the records of history j 
let him, by reading those books, converse with 



Propertius, iv. 3. 30, 
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the great and heroic souls of better ages. It is 
an idle study, I confess, to those who choose to 
make it so, by doing it after a negligent man- 
ner ; but to those also who choose to make it 
so, by care and observation, it is a study of 
inestimable fruit and value ; and the only one, 
as Plato reports, the Lacedaemonians reserved 
to themselves. 1 What profit shall he not reap, 
as to the business of men, by reading the lives 
of Plutarch ? But, withal, let my tutor remem- j 
ber to what end his instructions are principally j 
directed, and that he do not so much imprint j 
in his pupil's memory the date of the ruin of 
Carthage, as the manners of Hannibal and 
Scipio ; nor so much where Marcel his died as 
why it was unworthy of his duty that he died 
there. Let him read history, not as an amusing 
narrative, but as a discipline of the judgment. 
'Tis this study to which, in my opinion, of all 
others we apply ourselves with the most differ- 
ing and uncertain measures. I have read an 
hundred things in Livy, that another has not, 
or not taken notice of, at least ; and Plutarch 
has read a hundred more than ever I could find, 
or than perad venture the author ever writ. To 
some it is merely a grammar-study ; to others, 
the very anatomy of philosophy, by which the 
most secret and abstruse parts of our human 
nature are penetrated into. There are in Plu- 
tarch many long discourses very worth}' to be 
carefully read and observed, for he is, in my 
opinion, of all other, the greatest master in that 
kind of writing ; but withal, there are a thou- 
sand others which he has only touched and 
glanced upon, where lie only points with his 
finger to direct us which way we may go if we 
will, and contents himself sometimes with only 
giving one brisk hit in the nicest article of 
the question, whence we are to grope out the 
rest; as for example, where he says, "That 
the inhabitants of Asia came to be vassals to 
one only, for not having been able to pronounce 
one syllable,* which is 7io."' J Which saying of 
his gave perhaps matter and occasion to Boetius 
to write his " Voluntary Servitude." 3 Even this, 
but to see him pick out a light action in a man's 
life, or a word that does not seem to be of any 
such importance, is itself a whole discourse. 
It is a pity that men of understanding should so 
immoderately affect brevity ; no doubt but their 
reputation is the better for it: but in the mean 
time we are the worse. Plutarch had rather 
we should applaud his judgment than commend 
his knowledge, and had rather leave us with an 
appetite to read more, than glutted with that 
we have already read. He knew very well 
that a man may say too much even upon the 



1 Plato, Hippias Major. 

2 Plutarch, in his Treatise on Falae Shame. 

3 This was Montaigne's friend, of whom I shall hare 
occasion to say more elsewhere. His name was Stephen 
Boetius, and he composed that book of Voluntary Servitude, , 
which is here mentioned by Montaigne, and of which we I 
shall find him discoursing more particularly in the 2/th chap. 
of this book, under the article of Friendship. One thing 
very surprising is that, in almost all the editions which I 
have consulted, instead of Boetius we read Eeeotia, a country 



Conversation 
with the world 
greatly assists 
the under- 
standing. 



best subjects, and that Alexandrides did justly 
reproach him who made very elegant, but too 
long, speeches to the Ephori, when he said, 
" O stranger! thou spenkest the things thou 
oughtest to speak, but not after the maimer 
thou shouldest speak them." 4 Such as have 
lean and spare bodies stuff themselves out with 
clothes; so they who are defecthe in matter 
endeavour to make amends with words. 

Human understanding is marvellously en- 
lightened by daily conversation 
with men, for we are otherwise 
in ourselves stupid and dull, and 
have our sight limited to the 
length of our own noses. One 
asking Socrates of wdiat country he was. he did 
net make answer, " Of Athens," but, l * Of the 
Avorld j" 5 having an imagination rich and ex- 
pansive, he embraced the whole world for his 
country, and extended his society, his friendship, 
and his knowledge, to all mankind ; not as we 
do, who look no farther than our feet. When 
the vines of our village are nipped with the 
frost, the parish-priest presently concludes that 
the indignation of (Jod is gone out against all 
the human race, and that the cannibals have 
already got the pip. Who is it that, seeing 
these civil wars of ours, docs not cry out, 
That the machine of the whole world is up- 
setting, and that the day of judgment is at 
hand ! without considering that many worse 
things have been seen, and that, in the mean 
time, people are very merry in ten thousand 
other parts of the earth, notwithstanding. For 
my part, considering the licence and impunity 
that always attend such commotions, I wonder 
they are so moderate, and that there is no more 
mischief done. To him that feels the hail-stones 
patter about his ears, the whole hemisphere 
appears to be in storm and tempest; like the 
ridiculous Savoyard, who said very gravely, 
" That if that simple king of France had 
managed well he might in time have come to 
be steward of the household to the duke his 
master." The fellow could not, in his shallow 
imagination, conceive that there could be any 
thing greater than a Duke of Savoy. And, in 
truth, we are all of us insensibly in this error, 
an error of very pernicious consequence, lint 
whoever shall represent to his fancy, as in a 
picture, that great image of our mother nature, 
pourtrayed in her full majesty and lustre ; who- 
ever in her face shall read so general and so 
constant a variety, whoever shall observe him- 
self in that figure, and not himself but a whole 
kingdom, no bigger than the least touch of a 
pencil, in comparison of the whole, that man 



of Greece, and that in those which have short marginal lemmas 
of what is contained in the pages, We arc told, upon account of 
this passage in Plutarch, that this country of Greece volun- 
tarily submitted to slavery ; a fatal accident, which care has 
been taken to point out in the margin, by these words, which 
arc by no means equivocal. *' 1 he voluntary slavery of the 
Boeotians." Thus a very material contusion has arisen from 
a small error in typography. 

4 Id. Apothegms. 

5 Id. On Banishment, Cicero. Tunc. Quces. v. :i/. 
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mirror in which 
all should look. 



alone is able to value tilings according to their 
true estimate and grandeur. 

This great world, which some do yet multiply 
as several species under one genus, 
The world a - s t ] ie m i rror wherein we are to 
behold ourselves, to be able to 
know ourselves as we ought to do. 
In short, I would have this to be the book my 
young gentleman should study with the most 
attention ; for so many humours, so many sects, 
so many judgments, opinions, laws, and customs, 
teach us to judge aright of our own, and inform 
our understanding to discover it- imperfection 
and natural infirmity, which is no trivial le»on. 
So many mutations of states and kingdoms, 
and so many turns and revolutions of public 
fortune, will make ns wise enough to make no 
great wonder of our own. So many great 
names so many famous victories and complects 
drowned and swallowed in oblivion, render our 
hopes ridiculous of eternizing our names by the 
taking of half a score light horse, or a paltry 
turret, which only derives its memory from its 
ruin. The pride and arrogance of so many 
foreign pomps and ceremonies the inflated 
majesty of so many court- and grandeurs, 
accustom and fortify our sight, without winking, 
to behold and endure tin: lustre of our own. 
So many millions of men buried before u<, en- 
courage us not to fear to go seek such good com- 
pany in the other world, and so of all the rest. 
Pythagoras was wont to say, that our life 
resembled the great and populous assembly of 
the Olympic (James : some exercise the body 
for glory, others carry merchandize to sell for 
profit ; there are also some, and those none of 
the worst sort, who pursue no other advantage 
than only to look on. and to consider how and 
why every thing is done, and to be unactive 
spectators of the lives of other men, thereby 
the better to judge of and regulate their own. 

As examples, all the instruction couched in 
philosophical discourses may be taken, to which 
all human actions, as to their best rule, ought 
to be especially directed : where a man shall 
be taught to know, 

Quid fas optare : quid asper 

L'tilc minimus habel ; pat rut?, carisque propinqms 
Quantum clartriii decent : qucin tc l)eus esse 
Jnssit ; et human "i qua parte locatus cs in re. 
Quid sumus, aut quidnam victuri ginnimur.' 

" Think what we arc, and for what ends desitrn'd ; 
How wc may best through life's long mazes wind ; 
What we should wish for— how we may discern 
The bounds of wealth, and its true uses learn ; 
How fix the portion which wc ought to give 
To friends, relations, country — how to live 
As fits our station ; and how best pursue 
What God has placed us in this world to do j" 

what it is to know, and what to be ignorant, 
what ought to be the end and design of study ; 
what valour, temperance, and justice are j the 



instruction and use of 
in some sort, also do ; 



difference betwixt ambition and avarice, servi- 
tude and subjection ; licentiousness and liberty ; 
by what token a man may know true and solid 
content j how far death, pain, and disgrace are 
to be feared, 

Et quo quemque modo fu^iatquc fcratque laborcm. 2 
" And what thou may'st avoid, and what must undergo." 

By what secret springs we move, and the reason 
of our various irresolutions. For, methinks, 
the first doctrine with which one should season 
his understanding ought to be that which 
regulates his manners and his sense; that 
teaches him to know himself, and how both 
well to die and well to live. Amongst the 
liberal sciences, let us begin with that which 
makes us free ;' not that, (hey do not all serve, 
in some mi asinv, to th 
life, as all other things 

but ht us make choice of that which directly 
and professedly serves to that end. If we were 
once able to restrain the oiliees of human life 
within their just and natural limits we .should 
find that mo>t of the sciences in use are of no 
great use to us, and, even in those that are, 
that there are many very unnecessary cavities 
and dilatations which we had better let alone, 
and, following Socrates' direction, limit the 
course of our studies to those of real utility : :> 

Saperc aude : 
Jncipc. Vivendi reete qui prorogat horam, 
Kusticus expeetat duni dtfluat ainnis ; at ille 
Labitur, »t labctur in oiuii«j vulubdis icviim.' 1 

" Hare to lie wi«c; and now 
Pecrin : the mm who h •> il in I. is power 
To prarti-i' urtue, ,u:d puis oil' Uie. hour, 
Wails, liki- the clown, to s< e the brook run low 
Which onward llo«s, and will for ever llow." 

'Tis a great foolery to teach our children 

Quid nvveant Pisces, aniinosaque signa Lr-uis, 
Lotus, et Helper. a quid Capricornus aqua. 7 

"What inlbience Pisces and fierce Loo have, 
Ur L'apricoruus in the Ilesj cii.'m w:i\c." 

The knowledge of the stars and the motion of 
the eighth sphere before their own. 



Anaximenes 
what purpose. 



How s\v ft the seven sisteis' motions are, 

Ur the dull ci.uils how slow, what need I care." 

writing to P\ thagoras, "To 
said he, li should I trouble 
myself in searching out the secrets of the stars, 
having death or slavery continually before my 
eyes .'" (For the kings of Persia were at that 
time preparing to invade his country.) Every 
one ought to say the same ; "Being assailed, 
as I am, by ambition, avarice, temerity, and 
superstition, and having within so many other 
enemies of life, shall I go cudgel my brains 
about the world's revolutions V' <J 

After having taught our pupil what will 



1 Persius, iii. CyJ. 

- sJZneid, ni. l r >Q. 

3 Horace, Epist. i 2 40. 

A Seneca, Epist, km. 

* Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Socrates. Snrrntrs 
primus phifosuphium devtirtivit e rtrfn ft ropirit de I'nn et 
muribus rebus jut 6oni., it mulis ipucrrrt'. " Socrates first 



: called down philosophy from the heavens, and made life and 
1 manners, and good and tvil, the objects of Us enquiry." — 
t ieeio, Tusr. Qntest v. 4. 

r ' Horace, Epia i. 2. 10. 

7 Propert. iv. 1. b5. 

s Anac. xv!i. 10. 

'-' Luertius, in nti\. 
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make him more wise and good, 
In what way y 0U ma y then shew him the ele- 
*houTd e bc eS inents o f lo g ic > Physic, geometry, 
taught. and rhetoric ; and the science 

which lie shall then himself most 
incline to, his judgment being, beforehand, 
formed and fit to choose, he will quickly make 
his own. The way of instructing him ought to 
be, sometimes by discourse, and sometimes by 
reading ; sometimes his governor shall put the 
author himself, which he shall think most 
proper for him, into his hands, and sometimes 
only the marrow and substance of it ; and if 
the governor himself be not conversant enough 
in books to turn to all the fine discourses the 
book contains, there may some man of letters be 
joined to him, that, upon every occasion shall 
supply him with what he desires and stands 
in need of, to recommend to his pupil. And 
who can doubt but that this way of teaching is 
much more easy and natural than that of Gaza 'i 1 
In which the precepts arc so intricate, and so 
harsh, and the words so vain, empty, and insig- 
nificant, that there is no hold on them ; nothing 
that quickens and elevates the wit and fancy ; 
whereas, here the mind has what to feed upon 
and to digest. This fruit, therefore, is not only, 
without comparison, much finer, but will also 
be much more early ripe. 

'Tis a thousand pities that matters should be 
at such a pass, in this age of ours, that philo- 
sophy, even with men of understanding, should 
be looked upon as a vain and fantastic name, 
a thing of no use, no value, either in opinion 
or effect ; and I think 'tis these miserable 
ergotisms, by taking possession of the avenues 
unto it, are the cause. People are much to 
blame to represent it to children as a thing of 
so difficult access, and with such a frowning, 
grim, and formidable aspect. Who is it has 
disguised it thus with this false, pale, and 
hideous countenance ? There is nothing more 
airy, more gay, more frolic, I had like to have 
said, more wanton. She preaches nothing but 
feasting and jollity ; a melancholy, thoughtful, 
look shews that she docs not inhabit there. 
Demetrius, the grammarian, finding in the 
Temple of Delphos, a knot of philosophers set 
chattering together, said to them, " Either I 
am much deceived, or, by your cheerful and 
pleasant countenance, you are engaged in no 
very deep discourse. " To which one of them, 
Heracleon, the Megarean, replied, " Tis for 
such as puzzle their brains about enquiring 
whether the future tense of the verb BaXAw be 
spelt with a double X, or that hunt after the 
derivation of the comparatives x*ip l0v * (StXrtov, 
and the superlatives Xtipi?ov, BeXtitoj', to knit 



I their brows whilst discoursing of their science ; 
i but as to philosophical discourses they always 
! amuse and cheer up those that treat of them, 
I and never deject them, or make them sad." 2 

Pcprendas ariimi tormenta latentis in aegro 
Corpora, deprendas et gaudia ; sumit utrumque 
Inde habitum lacics. 3 

' For still we find 



1 A literary man of the fifteenth century, born at Thessa- 
lonica, who took up his residence in Italy. He is the 
author of an indifferent Greek grammar, very obscure and 
complicated in its rules. 

2 Plutarch, Of oracles that have ceased. 

3 Juvenal, ix, 18. 

4 Two of (he terms of ancient scholastic logic. The whole 



The face the unerring index of the mind, 
And as this feels or fancies joys or woes, 
That pales with anguish, or with rapture glows." 

The soul that entertains philosophy ought, 
by its necessarily healthy condi- 
tion, to render the body healthful Philosophy 
too : she ought to make her tran- soothes the 

.,1. o , ., . . . body as well 

quimty and satistaction slime, so as the mind, 
as to appear without, and her con- 
tentment ought to fashion the outward behaviour 
to her own mould, and consequently to fortify 
it with a graceful confidence, an active and 
joyous carriage, and a serene and contented 
countenance. The most certain sign of wisdom 
is a continual cheerfulness ; her 
state is like that of things in cheerfulness a 
the regions above the moon, sign of wisdom, 
always clear and serene. 'Tis 
Baroco and Jiarulipton 1 that render their dis- 
ciples so dirty and ill-favoured, and not she ; 
they do not so much as know her but by hear- 
say. 'Tis she that calms and appeases the 
storms and tempests of the soul, and who 
teaches famine and fevers to laugh and sing ; 
and this not by certain imaginary epicycles, 
but by natural and manifest reasons. She has 
virtue for her end ; which is not, as the school- 
men say, situate upon the summit of a steep, 
rugged, and inaccessible precipice. Such as 
have approached her find it, quite the contrary, 
to be seated in a fair, fruitful, and flourishing 
plain, whence she easily discovers all tilings 
below her ; but to which any one may arrive 
if he know the way, through shady, green, 
and sweet-scented walks and avenues, by a 
pleasant, easy, and smooth descent, like that 
of the celestial arches. 'Tis for not having 
frequented this supreme, this beautiful, trium- 
phant, and amiable, this equally delicious and 
courageous virtue, this so professed and impla- 
cable enemy to anxiety, sorrow, fear, and 
constraint, who, having nature for her guide, 
has fortune and pleasure for her companions, 
that they have gone according to their own 
weak imagination, and created this ridiculous, 
this sorrowful, querulous, despiteful, threaten- 
ing, terrible image of it, and placed it upon a 
solitary rock amongst thorns and brambles, and 
made of it a hobgoblin to frighten people from 
daring to approach it. 



of the nineteen fictitious words which expressed the nine- 
teen forms of syllogism were these : 

Barbara, celarent, darii, ferio, baralipt^n, 
Celantes, dabitis, fapesmo. friscsoniorum, 
Cesare, camestrcs festino, baroeo, daiapti, 
Felapton, disamis, datisi, bocardn, ferison. 
F 2 
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Virlue ought 
to In- repre- 
sented to youth 
us a thuusund 
times more 
amiable than 
vice. 



I 1 



Hut the tutor that I would have, knowing it 
to be his duty to possess Iiis pupil 
with as much or more affection, 
than reverence, to virtue, will bo 
Slide to in tbrni him that the poets 1 
have evermore nccoiumndutcd 
themselves to the public humour, 
anil niiike him sensible that the gods have 
])lauted far more toil in the avenues of theeubi- 
nets of Venus, than in those of Minerva. Anil 
when he shall once iind him heirin to apprehend 
he sluil] represent to him a Hntdunmntc or an 
Angelica for a mistress ;- a natural, active, 
generous, not masculine, hut manly heauty, in 
comparison of soft, delicate, artificial, shnper- 
iiiU, and ail'ected charms; the one in the habit 
of an heroic youth with a ^litteriutr hclim t on 
her brow ; the other tricked up in curN v\u\ 
ribbons, like a silly minx ; he v\ill then judge 
his love to bo bravo and manly, if he finds 
him choose quite contrary to that effeminate 
shepherd of Phrygiu. 

Such a tutor will make a pupil to digest this 
now les>on, that the height and value of true 
virtue consists in the facility, utility, and plea- 
sure of its exercise ; so far from difficulty that 
boys as well as men, and flu 1 innocent as well 
as the subtle, may make it their own ; ami 'tis 
by order and good conduct, not by force, that it 
is to be ucquired. Socrates her first favourite, 
is so averse to all manner of violence sis totally 
to throw it aside, to slip into the more natural 
facility of her own progress, "f'w the nnr-injjf- 
mother of Jill hnnmn pleasures, who, i:i render- 
ing them just, renders them ul-o pure and 
permanent ; in innderatimi them, keeps them 
in breath and appetite; in interdicting those 
which she herself refuses, whets our de-ire to 
those which she allows; and, like a kind and 
Lbcnil mother, abundantly allows all that 
nature requires even to satiety, if not to lassi- 
tude ; unless we choose to say that the regimen 
that stops the toper's hand before he has drunk 
himself drunk, tin* glutton's before he h;is 
eaten to a surfeit, anil the wenehcr's career 
before he needs a surgeon, is an enemy to 
deasure. If the ordinary fortune fail her. she 
does without her, or frames another, wholly her 
own, not so fickle and unsteady. She can be 
rich, potent, and wise, and knows how to lie 
upon a soft and perfumed couch. S!ie loves 
lite, beauty, glory, and health ; but her proper 
and peculiar office is to know how reguhirly to 
make use of all these good things, and how 
to part with them without concern : sin office 
much more noble than troublesome, and without 
which the whole course of life is unnatural, 
turbulent, and deformed ; and there it is indeed 
that men may justly represent those monsters 



1 Hesiod, r.pf. mit rin., 27. 2 Two heroines in Ariosto. 

3 In IU. Naigeon's edition the passage stands thus : "That 
his tutor in good time strangle him, if he is without wit- 
nesses ; or that he he put," iVc. " l his ennurkublr passage, " 
observes M. Naigcon, ** is nut found in any edition ol the 
Kssays; hut it is in the hand-writing of Montaigne, in the 
copy which he coriccted. The remedy pointed out hy this 



upon rocks and precipices. If this pupil shall 
happen to bo of so cross and contrary a dis- 
position that he laid nuher hear an idle tale 
than the true narrative of some noble expedi- 
tion or some wise and learned discourse; who 
sit the beat of it drum, that excites the youthful 
ardour of Ins companions, leaves that to follow 
smother that calls to si morrice-dance or the 
bears; and who would not wish nor rind it more 
delightful to return all over dust victorious from 
a battle than from tennis or a ball, with the 
prize of those exercises ; 1 see no other remedy 3 
but that he be bound apprentice in some good 
town to learn to nnike minced-pics, though he 
wen; the son of a duke; according to Plato's 
precept, ''That children are to be placed wit 
in life not according to the condition of the 
father, but sieoordintr to their own capacities." 
Since philosophy is that which instructs us 

to live, and that int'ancv has there m , . 

» n'l ' -"'"""phy 

its lessons as well sis other a^es onchr to he 

whv is it not coininuneiatod to taugi.t iu 

l - 1* 1 1 ■ , children. 

children be tunes : 

Tdiim et molle hitnm est ; nunc, nunc properandus, ct acri 
Finucndu.H sine line rota. 1 

" Therhiv is moist and s<»ft ; now, n<>\\ make haste, 
And form the u-s.sel, lor I he wheel turns fast." 

They begin to teach us to live when we 
have almost done living A hundred students 
have got the pox before they have come to 
read Aristotle's Lecture on Temperance. Cicero 
said that, though he should live two men's ages, 
ho should never find leisure to study the 1\ rie 
poets; and I find the Sophists yet more de- 
plorably unprofitable. The boy we would 
train h;is a great deal less time to spare ; he 
owes but the first fifteen or sixteen jours of his 
life to Ids tutor, the remainder is i\uc to action : 
therefore let us employ that short time in ne- 
eessary instruction. Away with your crabbed 
logical subtleties; they are abuses, things by 
which our lives can never be amended. Take me 
the plain discourses of philosophy, learn first 
how rightly to choose, and then rightly to apply 
them ; "they are more easy to be understood than 
one of Uoccacio's novels ; a child from nurse is 
much more capable of them than of learning to 
read or to write. Philosophy has discourses 
equally proper for childhood as for old age. 

I am of Plutarch's mind, that Aristotle did 
not so much trouble his creat dis- Aristotle's me- 
ciple with the knack of forming thodofmstruct- 
svlloirisms, or with the elements jng Alexander 

^ ...... . the Great. 

ot geometry, as with infusing into 
him good precepts concerning valour, prowess, 
magnanimity, temperance, and the contempt of 
fear ; and w ith this ammunition sent him, whilst 
yet a boy, with no more than 30,000 foot, 



philosopher is one of those acts of riponr which the puhlic 
interest or reasons of state sometimes command, and always 
justify." If this passage does nut appear in any of the 
editions of Montaigne, it is doubtless because his enlightened 
mind recognised, upon reflection, the horrible abuses to 
which the introduction of such a remedy would lead. 
4 Persius, iii 23. 
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4,000 horse, and but 42,000 crowns, to sub- 
jugate the empire of the whole earth. As for 
the other arts and sciences, Alexander, he says, 
highly indeed commended their excellence, and 
had them in very great honour and esteem, but 
was not ravished with them to that degree as 
to be tempted to affect the practice of them in 
his own person, 

Petite hinc, juvenesque senesque, 

Finem animo certum, miserisque viatica cani3. 1 

" Seek then, both old and youn?, from truths like these, 
That certain aim which life's last cares may ease." 

Epicurus, in the beginning of his letter to 
Meniceus, says that neither the youngest should 
refuse to philosophise, nor the eldest grow weary 
of it. 2 And who does otherwise seems tacitly 
to imply that either the time of living happily 
is not yet come, or that it is already past. Yet, 
for all that, I would not have this pupil of ours 
imprisoned and made a slave to his book ; nor 
would I have him given up to the morose and 
melancholic humour of a sour, ill-natured pe- 
dant. I would not have his spirit cowed and 
subdued by applying him to the rack and tor- 
menting him, as some do, fourteen or fifteen 
hours a-day, and so make a pack-horse of him. 
Neither should I think it good when, by reason 
of a solitary and melancholy complexion, he is 
discovered to be too much addicted to his book, 
to nourish that humour in him, for that renders 
him unfit for civil conversation, and diverts 
him from better employments. And how many 
have I seen in my time totally brutified by an 
immoderate thirst after knowledge ! Carneades 
was so besotted with it that he would not find 
time so much as to comb his head or pare his 
nails. 3 Neither would I have his generous 
temper spoiled and corrupted by the incivility 
and barbarity of that of another. French 
wisdom was anciently turned into a proverb, 
" Early, but of no continuance ;" and in truth 
we yet see that nothing can be more ingenuous 
and pretty than the children of France ; but 
they ordinarily deceive the hope and expectation 
that have been conceived of them, and, grown 
up to be men, have nothing extraordinary or 
worth taking notice of. I have heard men of 
good understanding say these colleges of ours, 
to which we send our young people (and of 
which we have but too many), make them such 
animals as they are. 

But to our young friend, a closet, a garden, 
the table, his bed, solitude and company, morn- 
ing and evening, all hours shall be the same, 
and all places to him a study ; 
for philosophy, who, as the for- 
matrix of judgment and manners, 
shall be his principal lesson, has 
that privilege to have a hand in 
The orator Isocrates being at a 



Philosophy, the 
fonnatrix of 
manners, is no 
where inactive. 



everything. 



' Persius, v. 64. 

2 Laertins, in vita. 

3 Laertius, in vitd. 

4 Plutarch, Table-Talk. 



feast intreated to speak of his art, all the com- 
pany were satisfied with and commended his 
answer. " It is not now a time," said he, *' to 
do what I can do ; and that which it is now 
time to do I cannot do. ; ' 4 For to make orations 
and rhetorical disputes in a company met to- 
gether to laugh and make good cheer had been 
very unseasonable and improper, and as much 
might be said of all the other sciences. But 
as to philosophy, that part of it at least that 
treats of man, and of his offices and duties, it 
has been the joint opinion of all wise men that, 
out of respect to the sweetness of her conversa- 
tion, she is ever to be admitted in all sports and 
entertainments. 5 And Plato having invited 
her to his feast, we see after how gentle and 
obliging a manner, accommodated both to time 
and place, she entertained the company, though 
in a discourse of the sublimest and most salutary 
nature. 

iEqu& panperibus prodest, locuplctihus reque, 
Et, neglecta, ceque pueris senibusque nocebit/' 

" It profits poor and rich alike; and when 
Neglected, t' old and young is hurtful then." 

By which method of instruction, my young 
pupil will be much more and better employed 
than those of the college are. But as the steps 
we take in walking to and fro in a gallery, 
though three times as many, do not tire a man 
so much as those we employ in a formal journey ; 
so our lesson, occurring as it were accidentally, 
without any set obligation of time or place, 
and falling naturally in with every action, will 
insinuate insensibly itself. Our very exercises 
and recreations, running, wrestling, music, 
dancing, hunting, riding, and fencing, will 
prove to be a good part of our study. I w r ould 
have his outward behaviour and mien, and the 
disposition of his limbs, formed at the same time 
with his mind. It is not a soul, it is not a body, 
that we are training up ; it is a man, and we 
ought not to divide him into two parts ; and, as 
Plato says, we are not to fashion one without 
the other, but make them draw together like 
two horses harnessed to a coach. 7 By which 
saying of his, does he not seem to allow more 
time for, and to take more care of, exercises for 
the body, and to believe that the mind in a 
good proportion does her business at the same 
time too ? 

As to the rest, this method of education ought 
to be carried on with a firm 
gentleness, quite contrary to the Severity an 
practice of our pedants, who, edSo'n. 
instead of tempting and alluring 
children to letters, present nothing before them 
but rods and ferules, horror and cruelty. Away 
with this violence ! away with this compulsion ! 
than which, I certainly believe nothing more 
dulls and degenerates a well-born nature. If 



riutarch, Tabh-Talk. 

Horace, Epist, i. 25. 

Plutareh, on the Preservation of Health. 
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yon would have liim fear shame and chastise- 
ment, do not harden him to them. Inure him 
to heat and cold, to wind and sun, and to dangers 
that he ought to despise. Wean him from 
all effeminacy in clothes and lodging, eating 
and drinking; accustom him to every tiling, 
that he may not he a Sir Paris, a carpet-knight, 
hut a sinewy, hardy, and vigorous yomijx man. 
I have e\ei% from a child to the age wherein I 
now am, heeii of this opinion, and am still con- 
stant to it. Hut, among>t other things, the 
strict government of most of our colleges has 
always displeased me, and peradventure they 
might have erred less pernieiou>ly on the 
indulgent side. They are mere gaols, where 
imprisoned youths are taught to he dehauched, 
by being punished for it hefore they are so. 
Do hut come in when they arc about their 
lesson, anil yon shall hear nothing but ihe out- 
cries of bo\s under execution, and the thunder- 
ing of pedagogues, drunk with furs. A vi ry 
pretty way this to tempt these.' tender and 
timorous souls to love their book ! leading" them 
on with a furious countenance, and a rod in 
hand ! a wr< tolled and pernicious way ! besides 
whiit < >uiutili;m has vers well observed, that 
this indolent authority is often attended by very 
dangerous consequences, and particularly our 
way of chastising. 1 Mow much more decent 
would it be to >ee their classes strewed with 
leaves and flowers, than with bloody .stumps of 
birch ! Were it left to my ordering, I rdioiild 
paint the school with pictures of joy and glad- 
luss, Flora and the unices, as the philosopher 
Speusippus did his ;'■' that where their profit is 
they illicit there ha\e their pleasure too. Such 
viands as are proper and wholesome for children 
>hould be seaxmed with sugar, and such as are 
dangerous to them with j^all. It is admirable 
to see how solicitous Plato is in his laws for the 
gaity and diversion of the youth of his city, 
and how he enlarges upon their races, sports, 
songs, leaps, and dances : of which he says 
that antiquity has given the ordering and 
patronage to the gods themselves, to Apollo, 
Minerva, and the .Muses. lie insists upon a 
thoiiMiiul precepts for exercise ; but as to the 
lettered sciences says very little, and only seems 
particularly to recommend poetry upon the 
account of mu.-ic. 

All singularity in our manners and condition 
should be avoided, as obnoxious 

£2El» £ be ll> sotitt >- • Wll ° is «"" nrtoiiwliwl 

avoided. at so strange a constitution as 

that of Deiuophoon, steward to 
Alexander the (Jreat, who sweated in the shade, 
and shivered in the sun P 1 have seen those 
who have run from the smell of an apple with 
greater precipitation than from a banpiebuse 
shot; others are afraid of a mouse; others 
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vomit at the sight of cream ; others at seeing a 
bed shaken ; and there was Gennanieus, who 
could neither endure the sight nor the crowing 
of a cock. 4 There may, peradventure, be some 
occult cause for these aversions in these cases; 
but certainly, in my opinion, a man might con- 
quer them, if he took them in time. Precept has 
in tics wrought so effectually upon me, though 
not without some endeavour on my part, I 
eon toss, that, beer excepted, my appetite accom- 
modates itself indifferently to all sorts of diet. 

Young bodies are supple ; one should there- 
fore in that aire bend and ply them 
I., .ill lu..|ii...;> mid cuMuins": and, ^K^. 
provided a man can restrain the tuatcd to all 
appetite and the will within limits, custom*, so a* 

, ' , , , .. to be able to 

let a young man be rendered nt comply with 
for all nations and all companies, them to excess, 
even to debauchery ami excels, 3t iW * d bc * 
if ticca-ion be ; that i-, where he shall do it 
out of complaisance to the eu>t<> n> of a place. 
Let Ii ini he able to do every thing, but love to 
do nothing but what is good. The philosophers 
theiUM'Kes do not justify ( 'nli.->tbenr> for for- 
feiting the favoured' his master, Alexander the 
(ii'eiit, by refusing to pledge him a cup of wine. 
Let him laugh, carou>o, and debauch with his 
prince: nay, 1 would have him, even in his 
debauches, excel his companions in ability and 
vigour, >o that In* m;i\ not give o\ er doing it 
either through di feet of power or knowledge 
how to do it, but for want of will. Mid- 
tiun iiilt /v,s7, nt nun jxcciirc tilitjius uo/l/, tint 
)/csci(i/:' i "There i* ava.t difference betwixt 
forbearing to -in, and not knowing how to sin." 
I thought I pa.-;-ed a compliment upon a Lord, as 
free from these excesses as any man in France, 
by asking him, before a great deal of good 
company, how many times in his life he had 
got drunk in Germany, in the time of his being 
there about his majesty's affairs ; which he also 
took as it was intended, and made answer, 
three times ; and withal, told us the whole story 
of his bouts. I know some who, for want of 
this faculty, have been put to great inconveni- 
ence in negotiating with that nation. I have 
often with great admiration reflected upon the 
wonderful constitution of Alcibiades, who so 
easily could transform himself to so various 
fashions, without any prejudice to his health; 6 
one while out-doing the Per>ian pomp and 
luxury, and another the Laeedmmoninu aus- 
terity and frugality ; as temperate in Sparta, as 
voluptuous in Ionia. 

Omnis Aristippum decuit color, ct status, ct rc3. : 

" Old Aristippus every dress became, 

In every state umt circumstance the same." 

1 would have my pupil to be such a one, 



1 Inst it. Oral, i .1. 

2 Liertius, in rit.i. 

•' ■•u'xti'.s Hmpinrua, Pf/rni I?-/>t>t. i, ]«. 
A P2uta.-di, On T i.\tcs and L,istnst> 7 s. 
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i Quern dupliei panno patientia vclat, 

Mirabor, vitcfi via si conversa dccebit, 

Personamque feret non inconeirmus utramque. 1 

" But that a man whom patience taught to wear 
A coat that's patched, should ever learn to bear 
A changed life with decency and grace, 
May justly, I confess, our wonder raise." 

These are my lessons, and he who puts them 
in practice shall reap more advantage than he 
who has had them read to him only, and only 
knows them. If you see him, you hear him ; 
if you hear him, you see him. " The gods 
forbid," says one in Plato, " that to philoso- 
phise should be only to read a great many 
books, and to learn the arts." 2 Hanc amplis- 
simam omnium artiurti bene vivendi discijrtinam, 
Vila magis quam Uteris per sequidi sunt? " They 
have more illustrated and improved this dis- 
cipline of living well, which of all arts is the 
greatest, by their lives, than by their reading." 
Leo, prince of the Phliasians, asking Heraclides 
Ponticus of what art or science he made pro- 
fession ; " I know," said he, " neither art nor 
science, but I am a philosopher." 4 One re- 
proaching Diogenes that, being ignorant, he 
should pretend to philosophy ; " I, therefore," 
answered he, " pretend to it with so much the 
more reason." 5 Hegesias intreated that lie 
would read a certain book to him. " You are 
an amusing person," said he, " you who choose 
those figs that are true and natural, and not 
those that are painted, why do you not also 
choose exercises which are natural and true, 
rather than those written ?" 6 

A man should not so much repeat his lesson 
as practise it : let him repeat it 
The progress " m hj s ac ti ns. We shall discover 
make" ought to if there be in him prudence, by 
be judged of his undertakings ; if goodness and 
by his actions. j llsticCj by his deportment ; if 

grace and judgment, by his speaking ; if 
firmness, by his sickness; if modesty, by his 
recreations ; temperance, by his pleasures ; 
order, by the management of his affairs ; 
and indifference, by his palate, whether what 
he eats or drinks be flesh or fish, wine or 
water. Qui di&ciylinam suam non ostentationem 
scientice, sed legem vita putet, quique obtem- 
peret ipse sibi et decretis par eat.' " Who 
considers his own discipline, not as a vain 
ostentation of science, but as a law and rule of 
life ; and who obeys his own decrees, and 
observes that regimen he has prescribed to him- 
self." The conduct of our lives is the true 
mirror of our doctrine. Zeuxidamus, to one 
who asked him why the Lacedaemonians did 
not commit their constitutions of chivalry to 
writing, and deliver them to their young men 
to read, made answer that it was because they 
would inure them to action and not to words. 8 



1 Horace, Epist. i. 25. 

2 In the Rivals. 

3 Cicero, Tunc. QuaiS. iv. 3. 

4 It was not Heraclides, but Pythagoras, who returned 
this answer to Leo; but it is from a book of Heraclides, a 
disciple of Plato, that Cicero quotes this passage, in his 



With such a one compare, after fifteen or six- 
teen years' study, one of our college Latinists, 
who has thrown away so much time in nothing 
but learning to speak. The world is nothing 
but babble ; and I never yet saw that man who 
did not rather prate too much than speak too 
little ; and yet half of our lives is lost this 
way. We are kept four or five years to learn 
words only, and to tack them together into 
phrases ; as many more to put larger masses of 
these into four or five parts ; and other five 
years, at least, to learn succinctly to mix and 
interweave them after some subtle and intricate 
manner. Let us leave such work to those who 
make it their trade. 

Going one day to Orleans, I met, in the 
plain, on this side Clery, two 
pedants travelling to Bourdeaux, The s ^ry of 
about fifty paces distant from one goh/g'to 808 ' 
another ; and, a good way farther Bourdeaux. 
behind them, I saw a troop of 
horse with a gentleman at the head of them, 
the late Monsieur le Comptc de la Rouche- 
foucault. One of my people enquired of the 
foremost of these Domines who that gentleman 
was that came offer him ; he, not having seen 
the train that followed after, and thinking my 
man meant his companion, pleasantly answered, 
" He is not a gentleman ; he is a grammarian, 
and I am a logician." Now we, on the 
contrary, who do not here seek to breed a 
grammarian or a logician, but a 
gentleman, let us leave them to A youth of a 
throw away their time at their fughtto'be 
own fancy : our business lies more carefully 
elsewhere. Let but our pupil be jjj** 1 "^^^ e 
well furnished with things, words f things than 
will follow but too fast j he will of words, 
pull them after him, if they do 
not come voluntarily. I have observed some 
to make excuses that they cannot express 
themselves, and pretend to have their fancies 
full of a great many very fine things, which 
yet, for want of eloquence, they cannot bring 
out; a mere shift and nothing else. Will 
you know what I think of it ? I think they 
are nothing but shadows of some imperfect 
images and conceptions that they know not 
what to make of within, nor consequently how 
to bring out : they do not yet themselves 
understand what they would be at, and if you 
but observe how they haggle and stammer upon 
the point of parturition, you will soon conclude 
that their labour is not in delivery, but in con- 
ception, and that they are but licking their 
formless embryo. For my p*irt I hold, and 
Socrates is positive in it, that whoever has in 
his mind a vivid and clear idea, will express it 
well enough in one way or other ; and if he be 
dumb, by signs. 

Tusc. Qucest. v, 3. Plato was not born till above one hundred 
years after Pythagoras. 

5 Laertius, in vita. 

<s Id. lb. 

7 Cicero, Tusc. tjuces. ii. 4. f; Plutarch, Apothegms. 
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Verbaque nrirvisam rem nun imitu sequentur. 1 

" When once a thing concciv'd is in the wit, 
Words &oon present themselves to utter it." 

And as another, as poetically, says in prose, 
(Unn res anlitium occttjjarcre, verba awbitmf." 
" When things arc once; formed in the limey, 
words offer themselves." Ami this* other, lpsrc 
res verba rnjrinnt? '* The things themselves 
force words to express them.' 7 He knows 
nothing of ablative, Conjunctive, substantive, 
or grammar, no more limn his laeipu\ or a 
iish-wifeof the IVtit-Pont: ami i!.i>e_\\t will 
give yon your fill of talk, if \<>u will hear 
them, and. perndv enfmv, >!..dl trip as little in 
I heir language a> tlie hot musters of art in 
I'm nee. If* 1 knows no v\u tnrie. m r how, in a 
prefaee, to bribe the benevoleine of the cour- 
teous reader; neither dues he care, m r is it 
very necessary he should know it. Indeed all 
this tine sort of painting is ensih ohsci»n d I y 
the bistre of a simple truth ; tla-e line inge- 
nious flourishes serve only to au.nte the \nlgar, 
of themselves inewpahle of nier.. solM and 
nutritive diet, as A per does \crv c v : ; ntly 
demonstrate in Tacitus.* The nmba :i '-us of 
Samos, prepared w ith a long elegant < '0;<n, 
tame to ( 'loomeno-, King of Sparta, lo incite 
him to the war agaii'rt the tyrant I'olv t n w> *• 
he, after lie had hi aid their hnramoe whn 
great gravity and laLeine. gave tam thi> 
short answer: u As to tJ;e exordium, 1 re- 
member it not, nor comeipientlv the middle of 
your speech, and as to your conclusion, I will 
not do what yon desire." A very pretty 
answer this, meihinks. and a pack of h a rued 
orators no doubt finely gra\ oiled ! An d what 
did thi> other say.' The Athenians were to 
choose one id' two architect- for a gnat build- 
ing the\ designed; the hist, a pert aUectcd 

• tellow, ( tiered his service in a long pn meditated 

, discourse upon the subject, and by hi- oratory 
inclined the voices of the people in h\< favour*; 

: but the other had his si\ in three words, 
'• Lnr.'s of Athens, v. hat this man hath said, I 

. will do.' ,r ' Wh, n Ci. ero was in the height and 
heat of his eloquent e, many were struck with 

| admiration; hut Cnto did'<nh hagh at it. 
saying, "Wo have a ] l-usant I \msu!." 7 Let 
it go heli-re. or come a tier, a goo 1 .intenee, a 
thing well -aid is ul\va\ - in reason ; if it neither 
suit w 11 with what went h< ore, nor In:- any 
wry close Coherence with what follows after, It 
is good in its-elf. I am none of those wlo 
think that good rhyme makes a good poem. 



Horace. <!<> Art, Port. :<n, 

3 Si ru-ca, ( 'mi inn-, iii. 

1 Cicero. (!,■ Fm>'t. iii .".. 

A l)e ruuxifi vtn-rttjilto rlu jw/ili<r. 

r > Plmartli, Iputh'^ms. 

* Plutarch, Inst n<< tons to tfw.w who tnnungr state tifiuirs, 

7 Montaigne gives too cm oral a latitude lo Cato's rcllec- 
u ns, though, perhaps, he did so r.r the purpo-e. Cato did 
n '»t ridicule Cicero's eloqu nee in ihc eencral, but only I, is 
.il>tisr> of it wW']" he wns cmiimiI When he was pleadinir rule 
■ m lor Munu.i .nrnn,t Cain, hi- fell to ridiculmu' the pavs-si 
|i: "K-i,i'ca ol t*L« tint phnusi-pl \ in too comic a inaini- r. 



Let the writer make short long, and long short, 
if lie will, 'tis no great matter; if there be 
invention, and that the wit and judgment have 
well performed their office, I will bay, here's 
a good poet, but an ill rhymer. 

F.muiicOL' naris, durus compouere \ersus. h 
" tie rallied with n. tray and ea*y air. 
liut rude his numbers, ami his sole severe." 

Let a man, says Horace, divest his work of all 
measures : 

Tcnipora ccrta modnsque et quod prim online \rrbuni es', 
I'uslcnus facias, pni'ji mens ultima pomis * * * 
Iioenias ctiam disjecO membra poLlu'. 1 * 

" Let tense and mood, and words he all ini>; laced, 
Tho«e last that should he first, tlio-c first the last; 
T]i<mt.la all things he thus shullled out ol" liaine, 
You'll find the poet's fragments not t<> lilame." 

lie will nevei- the more forfeit his praise ; 
the pieces will be line by them- 
selves lUenander's answer had in^nti.m the 

. . . li- trrca' test (.1 

this meaning, who, henig re- lru ,. pocay. 
proved by a friend, the time 
drawing on at which he had promised a 
comedy, that he had not vet pui hi- hand To it, 
'* It ir> ready," said he, " uil hut the vi rses." 1 " 
llavinir conirivLil the subject, and dbpo^cl the 
>ccne- in his head, ije took little care li r the 
rv r . Since lbneard and })u ]\> \h\\ have given 
repitalieii to (iter I'Veiich l>oetr\, eviry little 
dahhler swi Ik his word> as hi^h, and makes his 
cadences vir\ mar as hai-moniotis, as t! ey. 
Pit/s yo/ttif % (jiiuin Vi,! t. '' u .More sound 
than sense/' 'there were nevir so many 
poetasters as now ; but though they tin 1 it no 
hard matter to rhvme nearly as well as 
their ma-tcrs, thiv'vet fall alto-vila r >hort 
of tin: rich de>eri] tious of the iuic, ami the 
delicate invention of the other. 

1 -lit what will hec< me of our young lt« n tie- 
man if he he attached with the 
sophi-tie subliltv of some svlht- Sojddsiical 
BiM".'"AVy.->ti,ljnli 1 ,lmi.M.mk.-s Z^Zi. 
a man drink, drink (pienehes 
thirst, therefore a Westphalia ham quenches 
thirst." Why. let him laugh at it, and it will 
be more discretion to do so than to go about 
tonuswtr if, 1 -' or let him borrow this pleasant 
evasion from Ari>tippus; why should I trouble 
myM'lf to untie that which, bound as it is, gives 
me so much trouble.' A ] erson offering at 
this dialectic juggling against Cleanthes, Chry- 
sippus took him short, saving, " Kesirve these 
haubles to ]»hiy with children, and do not by 
such foolerit s divert the serious thoughts of a 
man of years.'' 13 If these ridiculous subtleties 



and, cm.sequently. not hccouiunj the august station he then 
was in. This is whai drew Cato' s answer al>uve mentioned, 
which was more stinging than all the invectives which Cicero 
had so lately cast at this great man, who was much more a 
stoic by his manners than bv his discourses. Plutarch, Life 
of Cat n. 

! Horace. Sat. i. 4-8. 

!' Id. lb. f.K. 

'" Plutarch. Uht-thn- the Athenians were more eminent in 
arms than in tftt< rs. 

11 Seneea, Epi^t, 1. 

v - Seneca, Kpist. I'.). 

13 Lacrtius. 0* vita. 
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contorta ct aculeata sophismatu* "Perplexed 
and crabbed sophisms,'' are designed to possess 
him with an untruth, they are then dangerous ; 
but if they remain without effect and only 
make him laugh, I do not see why a man need 
to be fortified against them. There are some 
so ridiculous as to go a mile out of their way 
to hook in a fine word. Aut qui non verba 
rebus apf ant, sed res cxtrinsccas arcessunt, 
quibus verba convcniitut? u Who do not fit 
words to the subject, but seek out things quite 
from the purpose to fit those words they are so 
enamoured of." And, as another says, Qui 
alicujus verbi decore placentis, vocentur ad id 
quod non proposucrant seribcre? " Who, by 
their fondness of some fine sounding word, are 
tempted to something they had no intention 
to treat of." I, for my part, rather bring in a 
fine sentence by head and shoulders to fit my 
purpose than divert my designs to hunt after a 
sentence. 'Tis for words to serve and to follow 
us ; and let Gascon come in play where French 
will not do. 4 I would have things so possess 
the imagination of him that hears that he 
should have something else to do than to think 
>f words. The way of speaking that I love 
is natural and plain, as well in writing as 
hpcukii]*;, iincl a sinewy and significant way 
of expressing one's self, short and pithy, and 
not so elegant and artificial as prompt and 
vehement. 

II sec demuin sapiet dictio, qua; feriet/' 
" The language which strikes the mind will please it." 

Rather hard than harsh, free from affectation ; 
irregular, mcontinuous, and bold, where every 
piece makes up an entire body : not like a 
pednnt, a preacher, or a pleader, but rather a 
soldier-like style, as Suetonius calls that of 
Julius Ciesar ; and yet I see no reason why he 
should call it so. 6 

I have been ready enough to imitate the 
negligent garb which is observable among the 
young men of our time, to wear my cloak on 
one shoulder, my bonnet on one side, and one 
stocking in something more disorder than the 
other, which seems to express a kind of manly 
disdain of those exotic ornaments, and a con- 
tempt of art ; but 1 find that negligence of 
even greater use in the form of 
Affectation speaking. All affectation, parti- 

a courtier. cularly in the rreneh gaiety and 

freedom, is ungraceful in a cour- 
tier, and in a monarchy every gentleman ought 
to be fashioned according to tiie court model ; 
for which reason an easy and natural negligence 
does well. I like not a piece of stuff where 

1 Cicero, Aeud. ii. 24. 2 Quintilian, viii. 3. 

3 Seneca, Epist. 50.. 

4 Rousseau also says, somewhere-, " Toutes les fois qu'a 
l'aide d'un sol^eisme je pourrai me faire mieux entendre, 
ne pensez pas que j'hesite " He made himself, .however, very 
well understood without the help of any solecisms, and his 
declaration, therefore, seems unneees-ary ; but it shews, at 
least, that he was as little a slav«' to purism as our Gascon. 

s Luean, apud Fabrieius, Iiibliot. hat. ii. 16. 



the knots and seams are to be seen, and as 
little do I like, in a fine proportioned man, to 
be able to tell all the bones and veins. Qua; 
verltati operant dat oratio, incomposita sit, ct 
simplex. * * * Quis accurate loquitur, nisi qui 
vult putide loquil 7 * * * " Let the language 
that is dedicated to truth be plain and unaffected. 
For who studies to speak quaintly and accu- 
rately that does not, at the same time, design to 
perplex his auditory?" That eloquence preju- 
dices the subject it would advance which wholly 
attracts us to itself. And as, in our outward 
habit, 'tis a ridiculous effeminacy to distinguish 
ourselves by a particular and unpractised garb 
or fashion ; so, in language, to study new 
phrases, and to affect words that are not of 
current use, proceeds from a childish and 
scholastic ambition. As for me, may I never 
use any other language than what is under- 
stood in the markets of Paris ! Aristophanes, 
the grammarian, was quite out, when he 
reprehended Epicurus for ibis plain way of 
delivering himself, and that the end and design 
of his oratory was only perspicuity of speech. 8 
The imitation of words, by its own facility, 
immediately disperses itself through a whole 
people. l>ut the imitation of invention and 
judgment in applying those words is of a slower 
progress. The generality of readers, when 
they find a like robe, very mistakingly imagine 
they have the same body inside it, "but force 
and sinews are not to be borrowed, though the 
attire may. Most of those I converse with 
speak the same language I here write ; but 
whether they think the same thoughts I cannot 
say. The Athenians, says Plato, study length 
and elegance of speaking ; the Lacedaemonians 
affect brevity ; and those of Crete aim more at 
fecundity of conception than fertility of speech, 
and these are the best. 9 Zenon used to say 
that he had two sorts of disciples, one that lie- 
called <pi\o\6yxg, curious to learn things, and 
these were his favourites ; the other, Aoyo^tXwf, 
that cared for nothing but words. 10 Not but 
that proper speaking is a very good antf com- 
mendable quality ; but 'tis not so excellent and 
so necessary as some would make it ; and 1 am 
scandalized that our whole life should be spent 
in nothing else. 1 would first understand my 
own language and that of my neighbours, with 
whom most of my business and conversation 
lies. 

No doubt but Greek and Latin are very 
great ornaments and of great 
use, but we buy them too dear. I The mode in 
will here mention one way which J^ne f c ^ 
also has been experimented in my Latin; 
own person, by which they are 



6 The expression is in Suctoniu*>'s Life of Caimr, near the 
beginning. Montaigne, however, was misled by the common 
edition, which reads. " Eloquenti 1 mi'itari ; qua re aut cequa- 
vit." Sec. ; whereas the later and better editions run thus, 
" Kloquentia, militarique re, aut oequavit," which removes 
Montaigne's objection to the passage. 

7 Seneca, Epist, 40, 75. 8 Laertius, Life of Epicurus. 
9 Laws, I. l0 Stobocus, Serm. 31. 
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to be had cheaper than in the usual mode, and 
such may make use of it as will. My lute 
father having made the most precise enquiry 
that any man can possibly make amongst men 
of the greatest learning and judgment, of mi 
exact method of education, was by them cau- 
tioned of the inconvenience then in use, .and 
informed that the tedious time we npplicd to 
the learning of tin* languages of those people 
who, themselves, had them for nothing, was 
the solo cause we could not arrive to the gran- 
deur of soul and perfection of knowledge of 
the ancient Greeks and Komans : I do not, 
however, believe that to be the only cause ; the 
expedient my father, however, found out for 
this was that, in my infancy, and before I began 
to speak, In; committed me to the care of a 
German (who since died a famous physician in 
France), totally ignorant of our language, but 
very fluent and a great critic in Latin. This 
man, whom he had sent for out of his own 
country, and whom he entertained, at a very 
great salary, for this only end, had me con- 
tinually with him. To whom there were also 
joined two others of the same nation, but of 
inferior learning, to attend me, and sometimes 
to relieve him ; who all of them converged with 
me in no other language but Latin. As totheres-t 
of his family, it was an inviolable rule that 
neither himself, nor my mother, nor man, nor 
maid, should speak any thing, in my company, 
but such Latin words as every one had h arnt 
to gabble with me. It is not to be imagined 
how great an advantage this proved to the 
whole family ; my father and my mother, by 
this means, learning Latin enough to under- 
stand it perfectly well, and to speak it to Mich 
a degree as was sufficient for any necessary 
use; as also those of the servants did who were 
most frequently with me. To be short, we did 
Latin it at such a rate that it overtlowed to 
all the neighbouring villages, where there yet 
remain, and have established themselves by 
custom, several Latin appellations of artizans 
and tTieir tools. As for myself, I was above 
six years of age before I understood either 
French or Perigordin any more than Arabic, 
and without art, book, grammar, or precept, 
whipping, or the expense of a tear, had by 
that time learned to speak as pure Latin as mv 
master himself. If, for example, they wen* to 
give me a theme after the College fashion, they 
gave it to others in French, but to me they 
gave it in the worst Latin, to turn it into that 
which was pure and good ; and Nicholas 
Grouchy, who wrote a book de Comitiis 
Homaitorum ; William Guerente, who has 
written a Commentary upon Aristotle ; George 
Buchanan, that great Scotch Poet, and Marc 
Antony JMurct, whom both France and Italy 
have acknowledged for the best orator of hfs 
time, my domestic tutors, have all of them often 
told me that I had in my infancy that language 
so very fluent and ready that they were afraid 
to enter into discourse with me. Buchanan, 
whom I since saw attending the late Mareschal 



deBrissac, then told me tluit he was about to 

write a Treatise of Education, the example of 

which he intended to take from mine, for he 

was then tutor to that Count de Brissac, who 

afterwards proved so valiant and so brave a 

gentleman. 

As to Greek, of which T have but little 

smattering, my father also de- , ,. , 

1^.1 * , , and Circek. 

signed to have taught it me by 

art, but in a new way, and as a sort of sport ; 
tossing out declensions to and fro, after the 
manner of those who, by certain games, at 
tables and chess, learn geometry and arithmetic; 
for he, amongst other rules, had been advised 
to make me relish science and dnt\ by an 
unforced will, and of my own voluntary mo- 
tion, and to educate my soul in all liberty 
and delight, without any severity or constraint. 
Which he was an observer of to such a degree, 
even of superstition, that some being of opinion 
it troubles and disturbs the brains of children 
suddenly to wake them in the morning, and to 
snatch them violently and over-luMily from 
sleep (wherein they arc much more profoundly 
involved than we), lie only caused me to be 
waked by the sound of Mime musical instru- 
ment, and was never unprovided of a musician 
for that purpose. By which example you may 
judge of the rest, this alone being sufficient to 
recommend both the prudence and affection of 
so good a father; who, therefore, is not to be 
blamed if lie did not reap the fruits answerable 
to so excellent, a culture. Of which, two 
things were the cause: first, a sterile and im- 
proper soil ; tor though I was of a strong and 
healthful constitution, and of a disposition 
tolerably gentle ami tractable, yet I was, 
withal, so heavy, idle, and sluggish, that they 
could not rouse me even to any exercise of 
recreation, nor get me out to play. What I 
saw, I siiw clear enough, and under this lazy 
complexion, mmrhdied a bold imagination, and 
opinions above my age. I had a slothful wit, 
that would go no faster than it was led, a slow 
understanding, a languishing invention, and, 
above all, an incredible defect of memory ; so 
that it is no wonder it', from all these, nothing 
considerable could be extracted. Secondly, 
like those who, impatient of a long ami steady 
cure, submit to all sorts of prescriptions and 
receipts, the good man being extremely timo- 
rous of any way failing in a thing he had so 
wholly set his heart upon, suffered himself, at 
last, to be over-ruled by the common opinion, 
which always follows the lead of what has 
gone on before, like cranes ; and falling in with 
the method of the time, having no longer about 
him those persons he had brought out of Italy, 
and who had given him his first models o^ 
education about him, he sent me, at six years 
of age, to the College of Guienne, at that time 
the best and most flourishing in France. And 
there it was not possible to add anything to the 
care he had to provide me the most able tutors, 
with all other circumstances of education, 
reserving also several particular rules contrary 
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to the College practice ; but so it was that, with 
all these precautions, it was a College still. My 
Latin immediately grew corrupt, and, by dis- 
continuance, I have since lost all manner of 
use of it ; and so this new plan of education 
served me to no other end than only, at my 
first coining, to prefer me to the first forms : 
for at thirteen years old, that I left the College, 
I had gone through my whole course, as they 
call it, and, in truth, without any manner of 
improvement, that I can honestly brag of, in 
all this time. 

The first thing that gave me any taste of 

books was the pleasure I took in 
Montaigne's reading the fables of Ovid's Me- 
reading r tamorphoses ; and with them 1 

was so taken that, being but seven 
or eight years old, I would steal from all other 
diversions to read them, both by reason that 
this was my own natural language, the easiest 
book that I was acquainted with, and lor the 
subject the most accommodated to the capacity 
of my age : for as for Lancelot du Lake, Amadis 
de Gaul, Huon of Bourdeaux, and such trum- 
pery, which children are most delighted with, 
I had never so much as heard their names, no 
more than I yet know what they contain ; so 
exact was the discipline wherein I was brought 
up. This made me think the less of the other 
lessons prescribed me ; and here it was infinitely 
to my advantage to have to do with an under- 
standing tutor, who was wise enough to connive 
at this and other truantries of the same nature ; 
for by this means I ran through Virgil's iEneids, 
and then Terence, and then Plautus, and some 
Italian comedies, allured by the pleasure of the 
subject ; whereas Lad lie been so foolish as to 
have taken me off this diversion, I do really 
believe I had brought nothing away from the 
college but a hatred of books, as almost all our 
young gentlemen do. But lie carried himself 
very discreetly in that business, seeming to 
take no notice, and heightened my appetite by 
allowing me only such time for this reading as 
I could steal from my regular studies. For the 
chief things my father expected from them to 
whom he had delivered me for education was 
affability of maimers and good humour ; and, 
to say the truth, my temper had no other vice 
but sloth and want of mettle. The fear was 
not that I should do ill, but that I should do 
nothing. Nobody suspected that 1 should be 
wicked, but most thought I should be useless ; 
they foresaw idleness, but no malice in my 
nature ; and I find it falls out accordingly. 
The complaints I hear of myself are these: 
" He is idle, cold in the offices of friendship and 
relationship, and remiss in those of the public : 
he is too particular, he is too proud." The 
most injurious do not say, " Why has he taken 
such a thing ? — why has he not paid such a 
one V But " Why 'does he part with nothing? 
Why does he not give?" And I should take 
it for a favour that men would expect from me 

1 Virgil, Eclog. viii. 39. 



no greater effects of supererogation than these. 
But they are unjust to exact from me what I 
do not owe far more rigorously than they exact 
from others that which they do owe ; and in 
condemning me to it they efface the gratifica- 
tion of the act, and deprive me of the gratitude 
that would be due to me upon such a bounty ; 
whereas the active benefit ought to be of so 
much the greater value from my hands, by how 
much I am not passive that way at all. I can 
the more freely dispose of my fortune the more 
it is mine, and of myself the more I am my own. 
Nevertheless if I were good at setting out my 
own actions, I could pei-ad venture very well 
repel these reproaches, and could give some to 
understand that they are not so much offended 
that I do not enough, as that I am able to do 
a great deal more than 1 do. 

Yet for all this heavy disposition of mine, 
my mind, when retired into itself, was not 
altogether idle nor wholly deprived of solid 
inquiry nor of certain and clear judgments 
about 'those objects it could comprehend, and 
could also without any helps digest them ; but, 
amongst other things, 1 do really believe it had 
been totally impossible to have made it to sub- 
mit by violence and force. Shall 1 here acquaint 
you with one faculty of my youth ? I had 
great boldness and assurance of countenance, 
and to that a flexibility of voice and gesture to 
any part I undertook to act j for before 

Alter ah undecimo turn me vix ceperat annus, 1 
" I had hardly entered on my twelfth year," 

I played the chief parts in the Latin tragedies 
of Buchanan, Guerente, and Muret, that were 
acted in our college of Guienne with very great 
form ; wherein Andivas Goveanus, our prin- 
cipal, as in all other parts of his undertaking, 
was, without comparison, the best of that em- 
ployment in France, and I was looked upon as 
one of his chief actors. 'Tis an exercise that I 
do not disapprove in young people of condition, 
and I have since seen our princes, after the 
example of the ancients, perform such parts in 
person well and commendably ; and it was more- 
over allowed to persons of the greatest quality 
to profess and make a trade of it in Greece. 
Ai istoni traijico actori rem. apcrct. : hui'c ct 
genus et fortuna honcsta erant ; nee ars, quia 
nihil tale apud Grcceos pudori est, ea defur- 
mabat? " He imparted this affair to Aristo 
the tragedian, a man of a good family and 
fortune, which nevertheless did neither of them 
receive any blemish by that profession, nothing 
of that kind being reputed a disparagement in 
Greece." I have always taxed those with 
impertinence who condemn these entertain- 
ments, and those, with injustice, who refuse 
to admit such comedians as are worth seeing 
into our towns, and grudge the people that 
public diversion. A sensible plan of govern- 
ment takes care to assemble its citizens not only 
to the solemn duties of devotion, but also to 

2 Livy, i, 24. 
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sports and spectacles. They find society and 
friendship augmented by it ; and besides can 
there possibly be afforded a more orderly diver- 
sion than what is performed in the sight of 
every one, and very often in the presence of the 
supreme magistrate himself? I, for my part, 
think it desirable that the prince should snuie- 
times gratify his people at his own expense, 
with paternal kindness as it were, and that in 
great and popular cities there should be theatres 
erected for such entertainments, if but to divert 
them from worse and more private actions. 

To return to my subject: there is nothing 
like alluring the appetite and alfection, other- 
wise you make nothing but so many a>-es laden 
with books, and by virtue of the la^h give them 
their pocket full of learning to keep; whereas, 
to do well, you should not only lodge it with 
them, but make them espouse it. 



CHAPTER NXVI. 

THAT IT IS FOLLY TO MKASIRK TIUTII AM) 
KKROR ]!Y Ol'H O V .\ (Al'.VCITV. 

'Tis not perhaps without reason that we attri- 
bute facility of belief and ea^iue^s of persuasion 
to simplicity and ignorance, for I have heard 
belief compared to an impre»<ion stamped upon 
the soul, which, by how much softer and of le-> 
resisianee it is is the more ea-ih imposed. Vt . 
tiPCCSM est ln/ica/t in libra* poudrrihtis iujtositis, ' 
dvpiinii, sic anhmnn prrspimis n't/err. 1 il As 
the scale of the balance must give way to the ; 
weight that prc^e* it down, m> the mind mu>t , 
of necessity yield to demonstralion." By how 
much the soul is more empty and without 
counterpoise, with so much greater facility it 
yields under the weight of the first persuasion. 
This is the reason that children, the common 
people, women, and sick folks, are most apt to 
be led by the ears. But then, on the other 
hand, 'tis a very great presumption to slight 
and condemn all things for false that do not 
appear to us likely to be true ; which is the 
ordinary vice of such as fancy themselves wiser 
than their neighbours. I was myself once one 
of these ; and if I heard talk of dead folks walk- 
ing, of prophecies, enchantments, witchcrafts, 
or any other story. I had no mind to believe, 

Somnia. terrores magicos, miraeula sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portenlaque Thessala. 2 

" Can you in earnest laugh at all the schemes 
Of niayic terrors, visionary dreams, 
Portentous proditries, and imps of hell, 
The nightly goblins and enchanting spell ?" 

I presently pitied the poor people that were 
abused by these follies; whereas I now find 
that I myself was to be pitied as much at least 
as they ; not that experience has taught me 



1 Cicero, Ac.nd. Qnas. iv. ii. 12. 

2 Horace, Kpist. ii. 2, 208. 

3 Lucretius, ii. 1037. The text has satiate ridendi. 



J anything to supersede my former opinion, 
i though my curiosity has endeavoured that way; 
but reason has instructed me that thus reso- 
lutely to condemn anything for false and im- 
possible is to circumscribe and limit the will of 
(iod and the power of nature within the bounds 
of my own capacity, than which no folly can 
be greater. If we give the names of monster 
and miracle to everything our reason cannot 
comprehend, how many such are continually 
presented before our eyes ! Let us but consider 
through what clouds, ami as it were groping 
through what darkness, our teachers lead us 
to the knowledge of mo>t of the things we 
apply our studies to, and we shall find that it 
is ra! her custom than knowledge that takes 
away the wonder, and renders them easy and 
familiar to us. 

- — Jam nemo, fessus satnnismie videndi, 
Su^j u-f re m call dignatur lucida ti-niphi.' 

" AlrtM.lv u'uited willi the si_;hf. now mmr 
Ilcmn's lucid temples deigns lu look upon." 

And that if those things were now newly pre- 
sented to us we should think them as strange 
and incredible, if not more so, than any others. 

Si mine primum mortnlilm^ a<Kint 

Kx iiuproviM). fen sint ohjrcta repente, 

Nil imitris hi* rehus poU-rat uuraJnle dici, 

Aul minus ante iju.mI mule rent fore credtre eentea. 4 

" Were thosf thnv/s suddenly and l>y surprise 
Just no\\ presumed, new to mortal cys. 
At nothing c« uld they he a->r< uisdiM more, 
Nor could h;i\e formed a thought of them before." 

lie that had never seen a river imagined the 
first he met with t'» be the sea ; and the greatest 
things that have fallen within our knowledge 
we conclude the extremes that nature makes 
of the kind. 

Scilicet, et fluvius cpii non est maximum, ci est 
Qui non ante aliquem majorem vidit ; et inKens 
Arbor, homoque videtur ; et omnia de genere omni 
Maxima qua" vidit quisque, luce ingentia tingit.'" 

" A little river unto him does seem, 

That bigger never saw, a niighly stream: 
A tree, a man, all thimrs seem to his view 
O' ih' kiud the greatest that ne'er greater knew." 

Consuctudinc oruloruw, assursrunt aniwi, 
tierjue admirantur, netjur rcquiruut rutiones 
at rum rerum qtias setupvr vidvnt* " Things 
grow familiar to men's minds by being often 
seen ; so that they neither admire nor are 
inquisitive into things they daily see." The 
novelty, rather than the greatness, of things 
tempts us to inquire into their causes. But we 
are to judge with more reverence, and with 
greater acknowledgment of our own ignorance 
and infirmity, of the infinite power of nature. 
How many unlikely things are there testified 
by people of very good repute, w Inch if we 
cannot persuade ourselves absolutely to believe, 
we ought at least to leave them in suspense ! 
For to condemn them as impossible is by a 



4 Lucretius, ii. 1034. 

5 Id. vi. G/4. 

c Cicero, de Xaturd Dear. ii. 3H. 
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temerarious presumption to pretend to know 
the utmost bounds of possibility. Did we 
rightly understand the difference betwixt the 
impossible and the unusual, and what is con- 
trary to the order and course of nature and 
against the common opinion of men, in not 
believing rashly, and on the other hand in being 
not too incredulous, we should then observe 
the rule of Ne quid ii'uuis, enjoined by Chilo. 1 
When we find in Froissard that the Count de 
Foix knew in Beam the defeat of John King 
of Castile at Juberotli the next day after, and 
the means by which he tells us he came to do 
so, we may be allowed to be a little merry at 
it, as also at what our annals report, that Pope 
Ilonorins, the same day that King Philip 
Augustus died at Mante, performed his public 
obsequies at Home, and commanded the like 
throughout Italy ; the testimony of these authors 
not being perhaps of authority enough to re- 
strain us. But if Plutarch, besides several 
examples that lie produces out of antiquity, 
tells us, of his certain knowledge, that in the 
time of Domitian the news of the battle lost 
by Antony in Germany was published at 
Home many days' journey thence 2 and dispersed 
throughout the" whole world the same day it 
was fought : and if CVsnr was of opinion that 
it has often happened that the report has pre- 
ceded the event, shall we say that, forsooth, 
these simple people have suffered themselves to 
be deceived with the vulgar, not having been 
so clear-sighted as we 7 Is there anything 
more delicate, more clear, more sprightly than 
Pliny's judgment, when he is pleased to set it 
to work ? — anything more remote from vanity ? 
Setting aside his great learning, of which I 
make less account, in which of these two do 
any of us excel him ? Yet there is no schoolboy 
that does- not convict him of lying, and that 
pretends not to instruct him in the progress of 
the works of nature. 

When we read in Bouchet the miracles of 
St. Hilary's relics, never heed them ; his autho- 
rity is not sufficient to take from us the liberty 
of contradicting him : but generally to condemn 
in a lump all such stories seems to me a singular 
impudence. The great St. Augustine tells us 
he himself saw a blind child recover sight upon 
the relic of St. Gervaise and St. Protasius at 
Milan f a woman at Curtilage cured of a cancer 
by the sign of the cross made upon her by a 
woman newly baptized ; Hesperius, a familiar 
friend of his, to drive away the spirits that 
haunted his house with a little earth of the 



sepulchre of our Lord ; 4 and this earth being 
transported thence into the church, a paralytic 
to have there been suddenly cured by it ; a 
woman in a procession, having touched St. 
I Stephen's shrine with a nosegay, and after 
I rubbing her eyes with it to have recovered her 
I sight lost many years before ; with several 
i other miracles, of whieh he professes himself to 
| have been an eye-witness. Of what shall we 
accuse him and the two holy bishops Aurelius 
and Maximums, both of whom he attests to the 
truth of these things 1 Shall it be of ignorance, 
simplicity, and facility, or of knavery or im- 
posture? Is any man now living so impudent 
as to think himself comparable to them either 
in virtue, piety, learning, judgment, or capa- 
city ? Qui nt rationem nullum afferrent, ipsa 
auctoritate mc frangcreutT ki Who, though 
they should give me no reason for what they 
affirm, would yet convince me with their 
i authority V f ? Tis a presumption of great danger 
, and consequence, besides the absurd temerity 
it draws after it, to contemn what we do not 
comprehend. For after that, according to your 
fine understanding, you have established the 
limits of truth and error, and that afterwards 
there appears a necessity upon you of believing 
stranger things than those you have contra- 
dicted, you are already obliged to quit your hold 
and to acquiesce. That whieh seems to me so 
much to disorder our consciences, in the com- 
motions we are now in concerning religion, is 
the Catholics dispensing so much with their 
belief. They fancy they appear moderate and 
wise when they give up to the Huguenots some 
of the articles in question ; but besides that 
they do not discern what advantage it is to 
I those with whom we contend for us to begin 
■ to give ground and to retire, and how much 
this animates the enemy to follow up his blow, 
, the articles which they select as the most in- 
j diiferent are sometimes of very great import- 
ance. We are ei'her wholly and absolutely to 
submit ourselves to the authority of our eccle- 
siastical polity, or totally throw off all obedience 
to it ; 'tis not for us to determine what and 
how much obedience we owe to it. Ami this I 
can say, having myself made trial of it, and 
having formerly taken the liberty of my own 
swing and fancy, and neglected certain of the 
observations of our church which seemed to me 
vain and unmeaning, that, coming afterwards 
to discourse the matter with learned men, I 
have found those very things to be built upon 
very good and solid foundation ; and that 



1 M»j3ti/ a-yav, Aristotle in his Rhetoric, and Pliny (Xdt. 
Hist., vii 32), ascribe this maxim to Chilo, as does Diogenes 
Laertius in the Life of Thales ; but he afterwards ascribes it 
to Solon in his Lfe of Solon. It has been also attributed to 
others. See Menage's Observations on Diogenes Laertius 
in the Life of Thales. 

2 Above 840 leagues, says Plutarch, in his Life of Puutus 
Mmilius, but the real distance is only 250 leagues. 

3 De Cimt. Dei, xxii. 8. 

4 St. Austin, however, does not ascribe this expulsion of 
the evil spirits to that small quantity of the earth of our 



Lord's sepulchre which Hesperius had in his house ; for, 
according to St. Austin, one of his priest3 having, at the 
entreaty of Hesperius, repaired to his house and offered the 
sacrifice of the body of Christ, and having prayed earnestly 
to God to put a stop to this disturbance, God did so at the 
very instant. As to the earth taken from the holy sepulchre, 
Hesperius kept it suspended in his own bedchamber, to 
secure him from the insults of the devils, who had been very 
mischievous to his slaves and cattle; for though he was pro- 
tected against the evil spirits of the earth, yet this influence 
did not extend to the rest of his family. 
5 Cicero, Tusc. Quats. i. 21. 
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nothing but d illness and ignorance; make us 
receive them with less reverence than the rest. 
Why do we not consider what contradictions 
we find in our own judgments, how many 
things wen; yesterday articles of our faith that 
to-day appear mere fables * Glory find curiosity 
are the scourges of the soul ; of which the hist 
prompts us to thrust our noses into everything, 
and the other forbids us to leave anything 
doubtful and undecided. 



f HAPTEN XX VIE 

<if fui i: mis ii n\ 

Having observed the method of a painter 1 
have, that serves me, I had a mind to iniitute 
his way. He chooses the best place, the middle 
of a panel, wherein to draw a picture, which he 
finishes with his utmost can 1 and art, find the 
empty space he Jills with grotesque, odd, fan- 
tastic iigures, without an v grace but what thev 
derive from their variety and the extravagance 
of their shapes. And, in truth, what are these 
things I scribble, other than grotesques, mon- 
strous pieces of patchwork, without anv Certain 
figure, or any other than accidental order, 
coherence, or proportion .' 

Dt-finit in pisrem niulicr forniosa supcrne. 1 

" That a fair woman's fucc above doth sh w, 
ilui iu a fish'? tail dolh end below." 

Tn this second part I go hand in hand with 
my painter, but fall very short of him in the 
first, and the better ; my power of handling 
not being such that I dare to oiler at a line 
piece richly painted and set otf according to art. 
I have therefore thought best to borrow one of 
Pstienne de la Poetic,- and such a one as will 
honour and adorn all the rest of my work ; 
namelv, a discourse that he called Voluntary 



■vrvitmle, which 



hieh otl 



lers have since further 



baptized be Centre- In, :< a piece written in his 
younger years, by way of essay, in honour of 
liberty against tyrants, and which ha* since 
been in the hands of several men of exeat learn- 
ing and judgment, not without singular and 
merited commendation, for it is finely written 
and as full as anything can possibly be. Yet 
I may confidently say it is far short of what 
he is able to do ; and if in that more mature 
age wherein I knew him, he had taken a 
design like this of mine, to commit his thoughts 



1 Iloraee, dr Arte Port. i. 

2 Yet it is not here ; and why Montaigne has not inserted 
it lie tells us at the end of the chapter. 

3 Meaning a discourse against monarchy, or government by 
one person alone, agreeably to what Montaitme says at the 
end of this chapter, " That if Roctius could have made his 
option, he would rather have been born at Venice than at 
S.irlac." 

4 Promulgated in l.")62, in the reign of Charles IX., then a 



to writing, we should have seen a great many 
rare things, and such as would have gone very 
near to have rivalled the best writings of an- 
tiquity : for in natural parts, especially, I know 
no man comparable to him. But he has left 
nothing behind him save 1 this treatise only (and 
that too by chance, for ] believe he never saw 
it after it first went out of his hands), and some 
observations upon that edict of January,' 1 made 
famous by our civil wars, which al^o shall else- 
where, peradventurc, find a place. These were 
all 1 could recover of his remains; 1, to whom, 
with so alfectionate a remembrance, upon his 
death-bed, he by his last will bequeathed his 
library and papers, the little book of his works 
only excepted, which 1 committed to the press. 5 
And this particular obligation I have to this 
treatise of his, that it w a> the occasion of my 
first coming acquainted with him ; for it was 
showed to me long before I saw him, and gave 
me the iir-t knowledge of his name; pro\iug 
so tin 1 tir-t cause and foundation of a friendship 
which we afterwards improved and maintained 
mi long as (Jod was pleaded to continu* us 
together, so perfect, inviolate, and entire, that 
eertainh the like is hnrdh tn be found in story, 
and amongst the men of this nge there is no 
sign nor trace of any Mich thing. So many 
concurrents are required to the building of such 
a one, that 'tis much if tbrtune bring it but 
once to pass in three ages. 

There is nothing to which nature seems so 
much to have inclined us as to society ; and Aris- 
totle says'' that good legislators had more respect 
to friendship than to justice. Now the most 
supreme point of its perfection is 
this: for generally all those that 
pleasure, profit, public or private 
interest, create and nourish, are so much the 
less uoble and generous, and so 
much the less friendships, by how 
much they mix up another cause 
and design than friendship itself. 
Neither do the four ancient kinds, 
natural, sociable, hospitable, and 
venercan, cither separately or jointly 
a true and perfect friendship. 

That of children to parents is rather respect: 
friendship being nourished by communication, 
which cannot, by reason of the great disparity, be 
betwixt them ; but would rather perhaps violate 
the duties of nature ; for neither are all the 
secret thoughts of fathers fit to be communi- 
cated to children, lest it beget an indecent 
familiarity betwixt them j nor can the advices 



Perfect friend- 
ship, what it is. 



Friendship 
docs not tally 
properly with 
the four sorts 
of connection 
distinguished 
by the ancients. 



mike up 



minor. This edict permitted to the Itnguenots the pnhlic 
exercise of their religion. The parliament at first refusrd to 
register it, saying, " Nee possunius, nee debemu* ;" but 
they consented, after receiving two positive orders from the 
king on the s>uhject. The edict contains a rule of conduct 
for the Protestants, which, among other thinps, directs that 
'• they shall advance nothing nuainst the Council of Nrcea, 
against the symbol, or against the Old and New Testament." 

•' It was published at I'aris;, in 1571, by Frederic Morel. 

* Ethics, \iii. I. 
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and reproof?, which is one of the principal 
offices of friendship, be properly performed by 
the son to the father. There are some countries 
where 'tis the custom for children to kill their 
fathers ; and others where the fathers kill their 
children, to prevent their being sometimes an 
impediment to one another in their designs; 
and moreover, the expectation of the one does 
naturally depend upon the ruin of the other. 
There have been great philosophers who have 
made nothing of this tie of nature ; as Aristip- 
pus for one, who, being pressed home about the 
affection he owed to his children, as being 
come from him, presently fell to spit, saying 
that also came from him, and that we did also 
breed worms and lice; 1 and that other, that 
Plutarch endeavoured to reconcile to his brother, 
" I make never the more account of him," 
said he, " for coming out of the same place." 2 
This name of brother does indeed carry with it 
an amiable and affectionate sound, and for that 
reason he and I called one another brothers. 3 
But the complication of interests, the division 
of estates, the raising of the one at the undoing 
of the other, does strangely weaken and slacken 
the fraternal tie: and^brothers pursuing their 
fortune and advancement by the same path, 
'tis hardly possible but they must of necessity 
often justle and hinder one another. Besides, 
why should the correspondence of manners, 
parts, and inclinations, which beget true and 
perfect friendships, always meet and concur in 
these relations? The father and the son may 
be of quite contrary humours, and brothers 
be without any manner of sympathy in their 
natures. He is my son, lie is my father ; but 
he is passionate, ill-natured, or a fool. And 
moreover, by how much these are friendships 
that the law and natural obligation impose 
upon us, so much less is there of our own 
choice and free will, which free will of ours 
has no creation properly its own than through 
affection and friendship. Not that T have not in 
my own person experienced all that can possibly 
be expected of that kind, having had the best 
and most indulgent father, even to an extreme 
old age, that ever was, and who was himself 
descended from a family for many generations 
famous and exemplary for brotherly concord : 

Et ipse 

Notus in fratres animi patcrni. 4 

" And he himself noted the rest above, 
Towards his brothers for paternal love." 

We are not here to bring the love we bear to 
women, though it be an act of our own choice, 
into comparison; nor rank it with the others! 
Its fire, I confess, 

Ncque enim est Bea nescia nostri 
Quse dulcem curis miscet amaritiem ; 5 



3 £ aert ! n3 ' m vitd. 2 Plutarch, on Brotherly Love. 
-„ J I - 8 t0 . say - that > aee °rding to the usage established 
in Montaigne s time, they gave one another the style of 
brothers, as it was to be the token and pledge of the friend- 
fcnip which they had contracted. And upon the same prin- 



" Nor is my goddess ign'rant what I am, 
Who pleasing sorrows mixes with my flame" ; 

is more active, more eager, and more sharp ; 
but, withal, 'tis more precipitous, fickle, moving, 
and inconstant : a fever subject to intermission 
and paroxysms, that has hold but on one part of 
us ; whereas, in friendship, 'tis a general and uni- 
versal fire, but temperate and equal, a constant 
and steady heat, all easy and smooth, without 
poignancy or roughness. Moreover, in love, 
'tis no other than a frantic desire for that which 
flies from us : 

Come segue la lepre il cacciatore 
Al freddo, al caldo, alia montagna, al lito; 
Ne pin la stima poi che presa vedc ; 
K sol dictro a chi fugge affretta il piede : 6 
" Like hunters that the Hying hare pursue 
O'er hill and dale, throiiglfhcat and morning dew, 
VThieh being ta'en, the quarry they despise, 
Being only pleased in following that which nics." 

So soon as ever it enters into the terms of 
friendship, that is to say, into a concurrence of 
desires, it vanishes and is gone, fruition destroys 
it, as having only a fleshly end, subject to 
satiety. Friendship, on the contrary, is enjoyed 
proportionably as it is desired, and' only grows 
up, is nourished and improves by enjoyment, 
as being spiritual, and the soul growing still 
more perfect by use. Under this perfect friend- 
ship I cannot deny but that the other vain 
affections have, in my younger years, found 
some place in my thoughts, to say nothing of 
him, who himself confesses it but too much in 
his verses ; so that I had both these passions, 
but always so that I could myself well enough 
distinguish them, and never in any degree'of 
comparison with one another ; the first main- 
taining its flight at so lofty a height as with 
disdain to look down and see the other flying 
at a far humbler pitch below. 

As to marriage, besides that it is a covenant, 
the making of" which is only free, but the con- 
tinuance in it forced and compelled, having 
another dependance than that of our own free 
will, and a bargain, moreover, commonly con- 
tracted to other ends, there happen a thousand 
intricacies in it to unravel, enough to break the 
thread, and to divert the current, of a lively 
affection : whereas, friendship has no manner 
of business or traffic with any thing but itself. 
Moreover, to say truth, the ordinary talent of 
women is not such as is sufficient to maintain 
the conference and communication required to 
the support of this sacred tie ; nor do they 
appear to be endued with firmness of mind to 
endure the constraint of so hard and durable a 
knot. Doubtless if there could be such a free 
and voluntary familiarity contracted, where not 
only the souls might have this entire fruition, 
but the bodies also might share in the alliance, 
and the whole man be engaged in it, the friend- 



ciple Mademoiselle de Gournay styled herself Montaigne's 
daughter, and not because Montaigne married her mother, 
as I have heard it affirmed. 

4 Horace, Od. ii 2, C, 

5 Catul., lx. 7, 17. c Ariosto, x., Stanza 7, 
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ship would certainly be more full and perfect ; 
but there is no example that tins sex «!\erun'ivril 
at sueli perfection, and, by the 
ancient schools, is wholly rejected. 
That other, the (ireeian license, 
ju>tiy abhorred by our manners, 
from having, according to their 
practice, a so necessary disparity 
of j lire and ditl'erence of olHee- 
betwixt the lovers, answers as litth; to the per- 
fect union and harmony of the losers that we 
here require. () f ti<< est enltit Isfr (tutor tti/il- 
vitia* / C'W Jtttjitr (li'Jftrutctit tultth'M't'iift tit 
tptlsijiutut t/tttuf, ttt'tjuv foniwstiin scttmt ." 
''For what is the lo\e of friendship I \Vliy 
does no one love a defornird youth or u comely 
old man .'" The \ery picture that the Academy 
presents of it will not, us I conceive, contradict 
me when 1 say that the tirst fury inspired by 
the son of Venus, in the heart of the lover, 
upon the sight of blooming vouth, to which 
they allow all the insolent and passionate eilbrts 
that an immoderate ardour can produce, was 
simply founded upon an external beauty, the 
false image of corporal generation ; for upon 
the soul it could not ground this love, the rduht 
of which, as \ct, lay concealed, was but now 
springing uj>, and not of maturity to blossom. 
Which fury, if it seized upon a mean spirit, 
the means by which he preferred his suit were 
rich presents, advancement to dignities, and 
other *mch trumpery, which they 1 y no means 
approve: if on a more gem-roii* soul the pur- 
suit was suitably generous, by philosi phieal 
instructions, precepts to ivvere religion, to ( be\ 
the laws, to die for the good o^ hi.-* country ; b\ 
examples of valour, prudence, and justice, the 
lover studying to render himself acceptable by 
! the grace and beauty of his soul, that of his 
boilv bciu.:; h i * since faded and decayed, 
hoping by this mental society to establish a 
more linn and lasting contract. When tin- 
courtship came to its etl'ect, in due season, for 
that which they do not require in the lover, 
namely leisure and discretion in hi- pursuit, 
they strictly require in the person loved ; foras- 
much as he is to judge of an internal beauty, 
of difficult knowledge, and obscure db cowry, 
then there sprung in the person Io\ed, the 
desire of a spiritual conception by the mediation 
of a spiritual beauty. This was the principal, 
the corporeal but an accidental and secondary 
part, all contrary to the lover. For this reason 
they prefer the person beloved, maintaining 
that the gods, in like manner, prefer him too, 
' and very much blame the poet /F^chylus for 
having, in the loves of Achilles and rutroclus, 
given the lover's part to Achilles, who was in 
the first flower and pnbesceney of his youth, 
and the handsomest of all the (J reeks. After 



1 Cicero, Tuse, Quccs. iv. 33. 

2 Id. ib. iv. 31. 3 Id. tie Amic lid, c. 20. 

4 In the collection, before mentioned,— Paris, 1 "> 7 1 . The 
following are aume uf the verses spoken of hy iduiiiaigtic : 
l'rudcntcin bena para vulgo male eredula nulli 
FidU amicitiiB, nisi quain expioruvent ittas, 



this general familiarity and mutual community 
of thoughts, is once settled, supposing the 
sovereign and most worthy part to govern and 
to perform its proper oHiccs, they say that 
thence great utility was derived, both to pri- 
vate and public concerns, that the power of 
countries recched its beginning thence, and 
that it was the chief security of liberty and 
justice. Of which the salutary loves of liar- 
modus and An.-togiton is an instance ; and, 
therefore, it is that they called it sacred ami 
divine, and conceded that nothing but the 
\ iolcnee uf tyrants and the baseness of the 
common people was inimical to it. In short, 
all that can be said in favour of the Academy 
i> that it was a love which ended in friendship; 
which well enough agree* with the stoical 
definition of lose: Anton'ut cmmtatti esse tuiti- 
elf hi fticii tithe t .r jitdehrHtidutls sjwele.'- *'Tlmt 
love is a desire of contracting friendship from 
the beauty of the object. " 

I return to my own more just and true 
description. Ontnino it/tticithv. corrohomtis 
jam eottfirnitttls ijtie t't ii/f/ettils, if tdtit'thns 
jittUcittxltf it'f/tf. A ''Those are only to be 
reputed friendships that arc fortified and 
continued by judgment and length of time." 
For the re-r, what we commonly call friends 
and friendship* are' nothing but an acquaint- 
ance and cmiLCtion, contracted either by 
accident or upon some design, by means of 
which there happens Mime little intercourse 
betwixt our souk: but, in the friendship 1 
speak of, they mingle and melt into one 
piece, with so universal a mixture that tin re is 
| left no more s"gn of the scam by which they 
I were lirst conjoined. If anyone should im- 
I portune me to given reason why I loved him, 
1 feci it could no otherwise be expressed than 
I by making answer, *' Becuuse it was he; 
because it was I." There is beyond what I am 
I able to sav, 1 know not what inexplicable and 
I inevitable power that brought on this union. 
We sought one another long be tore we met, 
and from the characters we heard of one 
I another, which wrought more upon our afi'ec- 
t : a us than in reason mere reports should do, 
an 1, as I think, by some secret appointment 
of heaven ; we embraced each other in our 
names ; and at our first meeting, which was 
accidentally at a great city entertainment, we 
found ourselves so mutually pleased with one 
another, we became, at once, mutually so 
endeared, that thence-forward nothing was 
so near to us as one another. lie wrote an 
excellent Latin satire, which is printed, 4 wherein 
he excuses and explains the precipitateness of 
our intimacy, so suddenly come to perfection. 
Having so short a time "to continue, as being 
begun so late, for we were both full grown 



Et vario casus luctantcm extreuit usu. 

At nos jun^it amor paullo nine's animus, et qui 

Nit tarn* n ad suiuninm relicpii situ fecit amorem ' 

Te, Mor.taine, milii eusus sociavit in omnca 

Et nut urn potens, et anions gralior iltex 

Virius ••**♦*♦* 
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men, and lie some years the older, there was no 
time to lose ; nor was it tied to conform itself to 
the example of those slow and regular friend- 
ships that require so many precautions of a long 
preliminary conversation. This has no other 
idea than that of itself, and can have no relation 
but to itself. 'Tis no one particular consider- 
ation, nor two, nor three, nor four, nor a 
thousand. ; Tis I know not what 
quintessence of all this mixture 
which, seizing my whole will, 
carried it to plunge and lose 
itself in his ; and that having seized his whole 
will, brought it, with equal concurrence and 
appetite, to plunge and lose itself in mine. I 
may truly say lose, reserving nothing to 
ourselves that was either his or mine. 

"When Lnelius, in the presence of the Roman 
Consuls, who, after they had sentenced Tiberius 
Graeehus, prosecuted all those who had any 
familiarity with him also, came to ask Caius 
Rlosius, who was his chief friend and confidant, 
how much he would have done for him ? he 
made answer, "All things." "Now! All 
things !" said Lselius. " And what if he had 
commanded you to fire our temples ?" "lie 
would never have commanded me that," replied 
Blosius. "Rut what if he had.'" said Ladius. 
" I would have obeyed him," said the other. 1 
If he w r as so perfect a friend to Gracchus as 
the histories report him to have been, there was 
yet no necessity of offending the Consuls by 
such a bold confession, though he might still 
have retained the assurance he had of Grac- 
chus's disposition. Still those who accuse this 
answer as seditious, do not well understand the 
mystery ; nor pre-suppose, as was the fact, that 
he had Graechus's will in his sleeve, botli by 
the power of a friend and the perfect knowledge 
he had of the man. They were more friends 
than citizens, and more friends to one another 
than either friends or enemies to their country, 
or than friends to ambition and innovation. 
Having absolutely given up themselves to one 
another, each held absolutely the reins of the 
other's inclination, which they governed by 
virtue, and guided by the conduct of reason j 
which, without these, it is not possible to do, 
and, therefore, Blosius's answer was such as it 
ought to have been. If their actions flew ont 
of the handle, they were neither, according to 
my notion, friends to one another nor to them- 
selves. As to the rest, this answer carries no 
worse sound than mine would do to one that 
should ask me, " If your will should command 
you to kill your daughter, would vou do it ?" 
And that I should make answer tfiat I would ; 
for this expresses no consent to such an act, 
forasmuch as I do not, in the least, suspect my 
own will, and as little should I that of such a 



! Plut., Lives of the Gracchi, c. 5. Cic., De Arnicit. c. 2 
2 Aulus Gellius, i. 3. Diogenes Laertius, In the Life of 
Bias, attributes this saying to that wise man, i. 7-, as Aris- 
totle had done before, in his Rhetoric, ii. 13 , where we read 
ihe second article, viz. " That a man should be hated as if 
some day hereafter he should be loved;" which is not in 



friend. 'Tis not in the power of all the elo- 
quence in the world to dispossess me of the 
certainty I have of the intentions and resolu- 
tions of mine ; nay, no one action of his, what 
face soever it might bear, could be presented to 
me, of which 1 could not presently, and at first 
sight, find out the moving cause. Our souls 
have drawn so unitedly together, and we have, 
with so mutual a confidence, laid open the very 
bottom of our hearts to one another's view, 
that I not only knew his as well as my own, 
but should, certainly, in any concern of mine, 
have trusted my interest much more willingly 
with him than with niy&elf. Let no one, there- 
fore, rank common frlend.-hip with such a one as 
this. I have had as much experience of these 
as another, and of the mo»t perfect 
of their kind ; but I do not advise Thc i(,ofl of 

, ' . , ,, , . common 

that any should confound the friendship, 
rules of the one and the other ; 
for they would find themselves much deceived. 
In ordinary friendships you must walk bridle 
in hand, with prudence and circumspection, for 
in them thc knot is not so sure that a man may 
not fully depend upon its not slipping. " Love 
him," said Chilo, "so as if you were one day 
to hate him ; and hate him so as you were one 
day to love him." 2 A precept that, though 
abominable in the sovereign and perfect friend- 
ship which I speak of, is, nevertheless, very 
sound as to ordinary eases, and to which the 
saying that Aristotle had so frequently in his 
mouth, " O my friends, there is no friend," 3 
may very fitly be applied. In this glorious 
commerce, the good offices, and benefits, by 

! which other friendships are sup- 
ported and maintained, do not 
deserve so much as to be men- 
tioned, and are, by this concur- 
rence of our wills, rendered of no 
use. As the kindness I have for myself receives 
no increase, for any thing I relieve myself 

j withal, in time of need, whatever the Stoics 
say, and as I do not find myself obliged to 
myself for any service I do myself, so the union 
of such friends, being really perfect, deprives 
them of all idea of acknowledgment of such 
duties, and makes them loathe and banish from 
their conversation these words implying a 
difference and distinction, benefit, obligation, 
entreaty, thanks, and the like. All things, 
w T ills, thoughts, opinions, goods, wives, children, 
honour, and life, being, in effect, common 
betwixt them, and their condition being no 
other than one. soul in two bodies, according to 
the very proper definition of Aristotle, 4 they 
can neither lend nor give any thing to one 
another. This is the reason why the law-givers, 
to honour marriage with some imaginary re- 
semblance of this divine alliance, interdict all 

Diogenes Laertius. As to the first article, " That a man 
should only be loved as if he were some day to be hated," 
Cicero says that he cannot imagine such an expression came 
from Bias, one of the seven wise men. De Amicitid, )6\ 

3 Laertius, in vita, 

4 Id. J6. 
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gifts betwixt man ami wife ; inferring by that 
tliat all should belong to each (if them, and 
that they have nothing' to divide between or to 
give one another. If, in the friendship of 
which I speak, one eon] 1 <rive to 
the other, the rca iver of the 
benefit would be the man that 
obliged his friend : for each of 
them, above all tilings, studying 
how to be useful to the other, he that ntlbrds 
the occasion is the generous intni, in gi\in'_j" his 
friend the suti- faction of doim: that which, 
above all things, he does nio-t de-ire. Wh; n 
the philosopher, Diogenes, wanted liininv, he 
used to say that he re-demanded it of his friends, 
not that he demanded it ;' and to I t yon see 
the practice of this 1 will here j rodnce an 
ancient and singular example : Kmlumidn : , a 
Corinthian, had two friend-, Charixenus a 
Sy con inn, and A ret hens, a ( "orlnthian ; this man 
coining to die, being poor, and his two friends 
being rich, he made Ins will, after this manner: 
"■ I bequeath to Arctium the maintenance of 
my mother, to s qe- irt and provide \' >v la r in 
her old nu - e; and to rharix: nus 1 bequ'-nth the 
can? of marrying my daughter, and to give In r 
as good a portion as he U able ; and in c -e < no 
of these eha.ncf- to die. I hereby -nh.-ti nle tlie 



survivor in Jiis place. - liny \\!to lir-r saw 
this will male thein^-clves \er\ nn rry at the 
contents; but tlie helr> beiii'_T made acquainted 
with it, accepted the legacies w i'li uryureat 
content; and one of them, f harlxcnn-, dyin<_r 
within tive days after, and Aivthuns Inning 
thus the charge of both devolved solely (o him, 
he nourished the old woman with very great 
care and tenderness and. of li\e talents he had. 
gave two and a halt' in marriage with an only 
daughter he had of his own, and two and a 
half in marriage with the daughter of Euda- 
midas, and in one and the Mime day solemnized 
both their nuptials. This example is very full 
to the point, if one thing were not 
fhipTa iHtHr ,! " to l,e ^'JLVted, namely, the mnl- 
\isible. titnde of friend- : for the perfect 

friendship 1 speak of is indivisible; 
each one gives him.-elf *o entirely to his friend 
that he has nothing left to distribute to others : 
nay, is sorry that he is not double, treble, or 
quadruple, and that he has not many souls and 
many wills to confer them all upon this one 
object. Common friendships will 
admit of division, one may love 
the beauty of this, the good hu- 
mour of that person, theliberality 
of a third, the paternal atfection 
tlie fraternal love of a fifth, and 
so on. J3ut this friendship that possesses the 
whole soul, and there rules and sways with an 
absolute sovereignty, can admit of no rival. If 
two, at the same time, should call to you for 
succour, to which of them would you run / 
Should they require of you contrary oirices, 
how could you serve them both .' Should one 
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commit a thing to your sccresy that it were of 
' importance to the other to know, how would 
you disengage yourself.' The one particular 
friendship disunites and dissolves 
s*ll other obligations whatsoever. 
The secret 1 have sworn not to 
reveal to any other 1 may, with- 
out perjury, communicate to loin 
who is not another, but my>elf. 
enough, certainly, for a man to double himself, 
but they that talk of tripling, talk they know 
not of what. Not him: i s extreme that has its 
like; and whoso shall -uppo-e that, of two, I 
love one as much as tin" other, that they love 
one anolh t ton, and love me us much as I love 
them, does multiply into a society that which 
is the mo. t single and one of all thing's, and 
win rein, nioivo\er. one only i> the hardest 
tiiiiiLT in tie 1 \vi ill to find. The remaining 
part id' lh"< *-tory Miit* very well with what 1 
said before : f.»r laulamidas as a bounty and 
favour. I pit'ithe- to his friends a legacy of 
emp!o\ in--- tiiei isi Ives in liii ser\ ice ; he leaves 
them h-'irs t'» this liberality of his, which con- 
sists in i»i\ in lt them ihe opportunity ol eoiifm-ring 
a benetit upon him, and, doubtless the force of 
friend-hip is more eminently apparent in this 
act of his than in that of Aretlieus. In short, 
thc»e :ire etiects not to be imagined nor coni- 
pr< hen led bv such as lane no experience of 
them, and which make me infinitely honour 
and 'admire the uu-wcr of that young soldier to 
Cyru<, by whom, beiiiL"* asked how much he 
would take for a horse, with which he had won 
the prize ot' a race, and whether he would 
exchange him for a kingdom .' " No, truly, 
sir,' 1 said he, u but I would give him with all 
my heart for a true friend, could I iind a man 
worthy of that relation. """ lie did well in 
sayiuLr, vuuhl 1 ////<7, lor though a man may 
almo.-t every where meet with men suJHciently 
qualiiied for a superficial acquaintance, yet, in 
this win re a man is to deal from the very 
! bottom of his heart, without any manner of 
reservation, it will be requisite that all the 
wards and springs bo true and plain, and per- 
fectly >ure. In leagues that hold 
but by one end, we have only to 
provide against the imperfection* 
that particularly concern that 
1 end. Jt can be of no importance 
to me of what religion my phy- 
sician or my lawyer is, provided the one be a 
good lawyer, and the other a good physician ; 
this consideration has nothing in common with 
the offices of friendship, and I am of the same 
indifferency in the domestic acquaintance my 
servants must necessarily contract with me; I 
never enquire, when 1 take a footman, if he be 
chaste, but if he be diligent ; and am not 
solicitous if my chairman be given to gaming, 
so he be strong and able, or if my cook he a 
swearer, so he be a good cook. I do not, 
however, take upon me to direct what other 
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men should do in such matters — there are those 
that meddle enough with that — but only give 
an account of what I do myself. 

Mihi sic usus est : tihi, ut opus est facto, face. 1 

"This has my practice been : but thou may'st do 
What thy affairs or fancy prompt thee to." 

At table, 1 prefer the witty before the 
grave: in bed, beauty before goodness; and 
in common discourse, eloquence, whether or 
no there be sincerity in the case. And as 
he 2 that was found astride upon a stick, playing 
with his children, entreated the person who had 
surprised him in that posture to say nothing of 
it till he himself came to be a father, supposing 
that the fondness that would then possess his 
own soul would render him a more equal judge 
of such an action, so I also could wish to speak 
to such as have had experience of what I say ; I 
though, knowing how remote a thing such a 
friendship is from the common practice, and how 
rarely such is to be found, I despair of meeting There is no act or 
with any one qualified to be a judge. For j ^ not 
even the discourses left us by antiquity upon 
this subject seem to mc flat and low, in com- 
parison of the sense I have of it, and in this 
particular the effects surpass the very precepts 
of philosophy. ' 



Nil ego contulcrim jucundo sanus amico. 3 

" I know no pleasure that can health attend, 
Like the delight of an amusing friend." 

Menander of old declared him to be happy 
that had the good fortune to meet with but the 
shadow of a friend ; 4 and doubtless he had good 
reason to say so, especially if he spoke by ex- 
perience : for, in good earnest, if I compare all 
the rest of my life,— though, thanks be to God, 
I have always passed my time pleasantly enough 
and at my case, and, the loss of such a friend 
excepted, free from any grievous affliction, and 
in great tranquillity of mind, having been con- 
tented with my natural and original conve- 
niences and advantages, without being solicitous 
after others, — if I should compare it all, I say, 
with the four years I had the happiness to enjoy 
'he sweet society of this excellent man, 'tis 
nothing but smoke, but an obscure and tedious 
light. From the day that I lost him, 

Quern semper acerbum, 

Semper honoratum ,'sic Di voluistis !) habebo, 5 

" Which, since 'tis heaven's decree, though too severe, 
I shall lament, but ever shall revere," 

I have only led a sorrowful and languishing 
ife ; and the very pleasures that present tliem- 
elves to me, instead of administering anything 



1 Terence, Heautont., i. l, 28. 

2 Agesilaus. Plutarch, in vita, 

3 Horace, Sat. i. 5. 44. 

* Plutarch, on Brotherly Love. 

5 JEr.eid, v. 49. 

6 Terence, Heautont., i. 97. Montaigne has here made 
omc little variation in Terence's words, for the sake of ap- 
lying them to his subject. 



of consolation, double my affliction for his loss. 
We were halves throughout, and to that degree 
that, methinks, by outliving him I defraud him 
of his part. 

Nee jus esse ulla me voluptate hie frni 

Decrevi, tantisper dum ille abest, meus particcps." 

" No pleasing thought shall e'er my soul employ 
While he is absent who was all my joy." 

I was so accustomed to be always his second 
in all places, and in all things, that, methinks, 
I am no more than half a man, and have but 
half a being. 

Illam mese si partem animae tulit 
Maturior vis, quod nioror altera ? 

Nee carius juque, nee superstes 

Integer. Ille dies utramque 
Duxit rtimam." 

" For, since that half my soul was snatched away 
By riper age, why does the other stay ? 
Which now's not de;ir, nor truly does survive 
That day our double ruin did contrive." 

imagining of mine wherein 

miss him. For as he surpassed 

me by infinite degrees in virtue and all other 

accomplishments, so he also did in all offices 

of friendship. 

Quis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
Tarn can capitis ? b 

" Why should we stop the flowinc: tear ? 
Why blush to weep for one so dear '/" 

O misoro frater atlempte mihi ! 
Omnia teeum una perierunt gaiulia nostra, 

Quie tuus in vita, dulcis alebat amor. 
Tu mea, tu moriens fregisti commoda, frater ; 

Teeum una tota est nostra sepulta aniina : 
Cuius ego interitu tota de mente fugavi 

IJjec studia, atque onirics delieias animi. 

Alloquar? audiero nunquam tua verba loqucntem ? 

Nttnquam euo te, vita frater aniabilior, 
Aspiciam posthac ? at certe semper amabo. 

" Ah ! brother, what a life did I commence, 

From that sad day when thou u-ert snatched from hence ! 

Those joys are vanished which my heart once knew, 

When in sweet eonverse all our moments flew : 

With thee departing, my good fortune fled, 

And all my soul is lifeless since thou'rt dead. 

The Muses at thy fnn'ral I forsook, 

And of all joy my leave for ever took. 

Dearer than life ! am I so wretched then, 

Never to hear 01* speak to thee again ? 

Nor see those lips, now frozen up by death ? 

Yet I will love thee to my latest breath I" 

But let us hear a boy of sixteen speak : — 
In this place I had intended to have inserted 
his Memoirs upon the famous edict of January ; 
but as I have since found that they are already 
printed, 10 and with a malicious design, by some 
who make it their business to molest and en- 
deavour to subvert the state of our government, 
not caring whether they mend and reform it or 



" Horace, Od. ii. 17. 5. 8 Id. i. 24. I. 

9 Catullus, lxviii. 20. Ixv. Q. 

10 Stephen de la Boetie's Traite de la Servitude Volontaire 
was printed for the first time in 1578, in the third volume of 
the Memoir es de V Estat de la France sous Charles IX. The 
second title of this work, Le Contr'vn (translated by De 
Thou, Ant-Henotican). is rendered by Vernier, in his Notice 
sur les Essais de Montaigne, " Les Quatres Contre «»," — 
a curious blunder. 
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no j and that they have mixed up this writing 

of his with others of their own 

Apology of leaven, I desist from that purpose. 

Ksnennede j^ ^ ^ mniMry { rf th( . 

author may not suffer with such 
as won 1 not acquainted with his principles, I 
here give tlipni to understand that it was written 
by him in his very early years, and that hy way 
of exercise only, as a common theme that has 
been tumbled and tossed about by a thousand 
writers. I make no question but that lie 
himself believed what he wrote, being so con- 
scientious that wav that lie would not >o much 
as lie in jest : and I moreover know that, could 
it have been in his own choice, ho would rather 
have been born at Venice than at Sarlac. and 
he had rca>on : but he had anotlier maxim 
sovereignly imprinted in his soul, religiously to 
obey uiid submit to the laws under which he 
was born. There never was a better citizen, 
nor more anxious for his country's pence; 
neither was there ever a greater enemy to all 
the commotions and innovation-; of his time: 
so that he would, without doubt, much ralher 
have employed his talent to the extinguishing 
of those civil ilames tlisin haw added any fuel 
to them : for lie had a mind framed to the 
model of better ages. Hut in exchange of thi< 
serious piece, I will present \ou with another 
of a more guy and frolic air from tiie suite 
jand, and writ at the stun' age. 



(MI APT 1-11 XXVIII. 

IS I N K AM) T W V. N TY S( ) N N 1*. TS ( > F F.STI K N X K 
1>F, IV KOliTIK. 

To Mndtiiite de (Ininwnmt, Countess of 
( Suisse it. 

Madam, I olfer you nothing of mine, either 
because it is already yours, or because 1 tind 
nothing in my writings worthy of you. Hut J 
have 1 a great desire that these verses, into what 
part of the world soever they may travel, may 
carry your name in the front, for the honour 
will accrue to them, by Inning the great Cori- 
sande d'Andoins for their safe conduct. 1 I 
conceive this present, madam, so much the i 
more proper for you, both by reason there are 
few ladies in France who are so good judges of I 
poetry and make so good use of it as you do ; 
as also that there is none who can give it the 
spirit and life you can, by that incomparable 
voice nature has added to your other perfec- 
tions. These verses, madam, deserve your 
esteem, and you will concur with me in this, 
that Gascony never yielded any with more 



1 Diana, Viscountess of Louvigni, surnamed the Fair 
Vorisande of Andouins, married in l.lfij Philibert, Count of 
Grammont and Guiche, who died at the siege of La Fere, in 
1580. Andouins. or Andoins, was a barony of Uearn, three 
leagues from Pau. The King of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry IV., fell in love with the fair widow, and at one time 
h d even an idea of marrying her. Count Hamilton, in 



invention, finer expression, or that more evi- 
dently shew themselves to have flowed from a 
master-hand. And be not jealous then that 
you have but the remainder of what I published 
some years since, under the name of Monsieur 
de Foix, your worthy kinsman ; for certainly 
these have something in them more uprightly 
and luxuriant, as being written in a greener 
youth, when he was enfhimed with a certain 
noble ardour, madam, of which 1 will tell you in 
your ear. The others were written since, when 
he was a suitor, in honour of Ins wife, mid 
alrendv suniek somewhat of matrimonial cold- 
ness. And, for ijij part, I am of the same 
opinion with tho.^e who hold that poetry appears 
nowhere m» gay as in a wanton and irregular 
subject. 

[ These nine- mid- tirrrtti/ sonnets thai were 
inserted /or*', ore sitter jtriuted with fioetie's 
ot/trr wor/is. The// ore rert/ indifferent com- 
positions, beimj little rise than amorous com- 
jtloints e.ejtresed in tt roitt/h sti/tr, exhibiting 
the fo/lies tttnl otttrttf/rs of tt restless passi<m, 
orenjonjerf its it irere, trith jealousies, J'rttrs, 
tnifl suspicions. ludred, Motitait/ne himself 
in flu- editions snbseipient to that of lo.SH, 
o/t, its them, ohsrrrimj, " These rerses are to be 
fmud elsewhere. ** j 



rriAi'TKi; xxix. 

OK MUDMUATKIN, 

As thouu'u we hud an infections touch, we, by 

our maimer of haudliiejf, corrupt 

things that in themselves are Whether 

.... , , ..- \irliir ean be 

laudable ami good. \\ c may t, m vehemently 
grasp virtue <o hard that it be- sontdu after, 
comes vice, it" we embrace it too 
eagerly and with too violent a desire. Those 
who say there is never any excess in virtue, 
forasmuch as it is no virtue when it once 
becomes excess, only play upon words. 

In*:iui jsnpirns nomen ferat. tvijiius ini<]ui. 
1'itru 411:1111 satis est \irtulem si petat ipsam.* 

" Mad tr«»w the wise, the just unjust are found, 
When e'en tu \irtue thry prescribe no bound." 

This is a subtle consideration in philosophy. 
A man may both be too much in love with 
virtue and be excessive in a just action. Holy 
Writ agrees with this : " Be not w iser than 
you should, but be soberly wise." 3 I have 
known a great man prejudice the opinion men 
had of his religion, by pretending to be devout 



his Epistle to Count Grammont, thus reminds him of his 
illustrious ancestress : — 

*' Honneur des rives tMoignees 
Ou Corisande vit le jour," /vc. 

2 Horace, Kpist. i. 6-15. 

3 Rtimujis, xii. 3. 
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beyond all examples of others of his condition. 1 

I love temperate and moderate nature. An 

immoderate zeal, even for that 

Animmoderate w ],j c i, ; s g QQ A though \ t <I oes not 
zeal ror that „, , . c» ' o 

which is good, onend, does astonish me, and puts 
me to study what name to give 
it. Neither the mother of Pausanias, 2 who was 
the first suggester of her son's death, and lay 
the first stone towards it: nor Posthumius, the 
dictator, who put his son to death, whom the 
ardour of youth had pushed upon the enemy a 
little before the rest of his squadron f appear to 
me so just as strange ; and I should neither 
advise, nor like to follow, a virtue so savage 
in itself, and that costs so dear. The archer 
that shoots over the mark misses as much as he 
that falls short ; and 'tis equally troublesome 
to my eyes to look up at a great light as to 
look down into a dark abyss. Collides, in 
Plato, 4 says that the extremity of philosophy- 
is hurtful, and advises not to dive into it beyond 
the limits of profit ; that taken moderately it is 
pleasant and useful, but that in the extreme it 
renders a man brutish and vicious ; a contemner 
of religion and the common laws ; an enemy 
to civil conversation and all human pleasures; 
incapable of all public administration; unfit 
either to assist others or to relieve himself; and 
a fit object to be injured and affronted without 
remedy. Pie says true, for in its excess it 
enslaves our natural freedom, and by an im- 
pertinent subtlety leads us out of the fair and 
beaten way that nature has traced out for us. 
The love we bear to our wives is 

Love to wives very . l aw f u l am l yet theology 
restrained by , . < „ > . •>, . *?«> 

divinity. thinks fit to curb and restrain it. 

As I remember, I have read one 
place of St. Thomas of Aquin, where he con- 
demns marriage within any of the forbidden 
degrees, — for this reason, amongst others, that 
there is danger lest the friendship a man bears 
to such a woman should be immoderate ; for if 
the conjugal affection be full and perfect betwixt 
them, as it ought to be, and that it be over 
and above surcharged with that of kindred 



1 It is likely that Montaigne means Henry III. of 
France. The Cardinal d'Ossat, writing to Louisa, his queen 
dowager, told her, in his frank manner, that he had lived as 
nuch or more like a monk than a monarch. (Letter xxiii.) 
—And Sextus Quintus, speaking of that prince one day to 
,he Cardinal de Joyeuse, protector of the affairs of France, 
said to him pleasantly, " There is nothing that your king 
lath not done, and does not do still, to be 'x monk, nor any 
;hing that I have not done not to be a monk." See the 
lote by Amelot de la Houssaye upon the words of the Car- 
linal d'Ossat, just now mentioned, p. 74, torn. i. of the 
Cardinal d'Ossat's Letters , Paris, 1698. 

2 Montaigne would here give us to understand, upon the 
tuthority of Diodorns of Sicily, that Pausanias's mother 
cave the first hint of the punishment that was to be inflicted 
m her son. " Pausanias (says this historian) perceiving 
hat the Ephori and some other Lacedaemonians aimed at 
pprehending him, got the start of them, and went and took 
anctuary in Minerva's temple ; and the Lacedemonians being 
oubtful whether they ought to take him thence, in violation 
f the franchise there, it is said that his own mother came 
erself to the temple, but spoke nothing, nor did any thing, 
lore than lay a piece of brick, which she brought with her, 
q the threshold of the temple, which, when she had done, 
le returned home. The Lacedaemonians, taking the hint 
om the mother, caused the gate of the temple to be walled 
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too, there is no doubt but such an addition will 
carry the husband beyond the bounds of reason." 

Those sciences that regulate the 
manners of men, divinity and 
philosophy, will have a say in 
everything. There is no action 
so private that can escape their 
inspection and jurisdiction. They are best 
skilled who themselves can regulate and control 
their liberty ; and not be like women who are 
ready enough to expose their persons for an 
amorous embrace, though they are too shy, 
forsooth, to do so to the physician, however 
great the need. Let me, therefore, in behalf 
of these sciences, teaeh those husbands, if such 
there be, who are too sensual, this lesson — that 
the very pleasures they enjoy in their converse 
with their wives are reproachable, if immode- 
rate ; and that a licentious and riotous abuse 
of them is a fault, as much as an illicit embrace. 
Those immodest tricks and postures that the 
first ardour suggests to us in this affair are not 
only indecently but prejudicially practised upon 
our wives. Let them at least learn impudence 
from another hand ; they are always apt enough 
for our business, and I, for my part, always 
went the plain way to work. 

Marriage is a solemn and religious con- 
nection, and therefore the pleasure we extract 
thence should be sober and serious, and mixed 
with a certain degree of gravity ; it should be 
a kind of discreet and conscientious pleasure. 
And the chief end of it being generation, some 
make a question whether, when men have 
not that object hi view, as when their wives 
are superannuated or already with child, it 
be lawful to embrace them. 'Tis homicide, 
according to Plato ; 6 and certain nations (the 
Mahometan amongst others) abominate all 
conjunction with women with child, and so do 
others with women in their courses. Zenobia 
would never admit her husband for more than 
one encounter, after which she left him to his 
own swing for the whole time of her concep- 
tion, and not till after that would again receive 



up, and by this means starved Pausanias, so that he died 
with hunger, &c." The name of Pausanias's mother was 
Alcithea, as we are informed by Thucydides's scholiast, who 
only says that it was reported that when they set about 
walling up the gates of the chapel in which Pausanias had 
taken refuge, his mother Alcithea laid the first stone. 

3 Opinions differ as to the truth of this matter. Livy 
thinks he has good authority for rejecting it, because it does 
not appear in history that Posthumius was branded with it, 
as Titus Manlius was, about 100 years after his time ; for Man- 
lius having put his son to death for the like cause, obtained 
the odious name of Imperiosus, and since that time Manliana 
Imperia ha3 been used as a term to signify orders that are 
too severe. " Manliana Imperia," says Livy, " were not 
only horrible for the time present, but of a bad example to 
posterity." And this historian makes no doubt but such 
commands would have been actually styled Posthumiana 
Imperia, if Posthumius had been the first who set so bar- 
barous an example. (T. Livius, iv. 29, and viii. 7 ) — But, 
however, Montaigne has Valerius Maximus on his side, who 
says expressly that Posthumius caused his son to be put to 
death, ii. 76 ; and Diodorus of Sicily, xii. 19. 

4 In the Gorgias. 

5 St. Thomas Aquinae, Secunda Secunds, qutea. 154, 
art. 9- 

6 Laws, viii. 
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him. A noble ami worthy exam pic of conjugal 
eontinency. 1 It was doubtless from sonic las- 
civious poet, and one that himself whs in great 
distress for a little of this sport, that Plato 
borrowed this story:- that Jupiter was one 
day so hot upon his wife that, not having so 
much patience as till she could get to the 
couch, lie threw her upon the floor, where the 
vehemence of pleasure made him forget the 
great and important resolutions he had but 
newlv taken with the rest of the gods, in his 
celestial council, and to boast that he had had 
as good a bout as when he got her maiden- 
head unknown to their parents. 

The Kings of Persia were wont to invite their 

wives to the beginning of their 

Wives nfihe festivals ; but when the wine be- 

hirnl'vnT;,'; v™, «° w( »-k in b»'«i <-: imH, r'> 

ihcir fcauxiila. and Unit they were to give the 
reins to pleaMire, they scut them 
back to their private apartment, tl at they might 
not participate of their immoderate hist, sending 
for other women in their -Vil. with whom 
they were not obliged to so great a decorum 
and respect. All pleasures and all sorts of 
gi-atitications, are not properly and titly con- 
ferred upon all sort* of person*. Kp;iminomla< 
ha 1 imprisoned a young man lor certain de- 
bauches ; l'elopida* rcqtn ted he might be si't 
at liberty, which Kpamiuoiidas denied to him, 
but granted it at the tir.-t word to a wench of 
his, who made the s;imc intercession ; sn\ inir, 
" That it was a gratilicalion due to such a one 
1 a< she, but not to a captain." 1 Sophocles being 
, jnint pnetor with Pericles, seeing a tine boy 
1 ]ia-s by, ik () ! what a hand-erne boy is that," 
said he, *• It would be well enoueji for any 
,' other than a pnetor/' answered Peri(des, "who 
J' ought not only to have his hands, but his 
eyes chaste." 4 .Klin- Verus, the 
Conjucriil love Kimicror, answered hi-, w ifo. w ho 

Olls'llt ti) 1)(* ' ill- ■• 1 ■ 

ari'imujimit'd reproached linn tor hi- amours 
wiih respect. with other women,; that he did 

it upon a conscientious account, 
inasmuch as marriage was a state of honour 
and dignity, not of wanton and lascivious 
desire. 5 And our ecclesiastical history preserves 
the memory of that woman in great \eneratiou 
who parted from her husband because she 
would not comply with his indecent and inor- 
dinate desire. In hue, there is no so just and 
law ful pleasure w herein intemperance ami excess 
is not to be condemned. 

Hut, in truth, is not man a most miserable 

creature the while I It is scarce, 
Man a misc- by his natural condition, in his 

power to taste one pleasure pure 

and entire; and yet he must be 



1 i'reLc.iius IVlIio, Trijint. Tyruiin., c. JO. 

1 Montaigne- here laughs a! Homer ■without thinkmp of it, 
lor Ihis fiction i* taken t'rom l::c hind, .\iv. i<U. See 1'lafo s 
Hi'public, iii. -i.!3. If MonhiiLiie had looked into Homer ho 
would not have hn-n sn mistaken as he ha* been in some 
circumstances ot o.i> uli'air. 
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contriving doctrines and precepts to curtail that 
little he has. He is not yet wretched enough, 
uuiess by art and study he augments his own 
misery. 

Fortume miscras auximus arte vias 6 

" We with misfortune 'puinst oursdvos take [>arr, 
Ami our unn miseries increase by art." 

Human wisdom makes as ill use of her talent, 
when she exercises it in lessening the number 
and sweetness of those pleasures that are natu- 
rally our due, as she employs it favourably and 
well hi artificially disguising and tricking out 
the ills of life, to alleviate the sense of them. 
Had I ruled the roast, I should have taken an- 
other and more natural, course, which, to say 
the truth, is both convenient and sacred, and 
should, peradventure, have been able to have 
limited it, too ; notwithstanding that both our 
-p:ritual ;.:id corporal physicians, as by compact 
betwixt themselves, can lind no other way to 
cure, nor other remedy for the inlirmiUes of the 
body and the soul, than what is oft -times worse 
than the disease, by tormenting us more, and 
by adding to our misery and pain. To this end 
wafeliiuu's, tastings, hair-shirts, remote and 
solitary banishments, perpetual imprisonments, 
whips, and other aillietions, have been intro- 
duced amongst men : but so that they should 
carry a sting with tliem, and be real afflictions 
indeed : and not fall out so a> it once did to one 
(Jallio, who Inning been sent an exile to the 
Isle of Lesbos, news w as not long after brought 
to lvome that he there lived sis merry as the day 
wa< long; and that what had been enjoined 
him for a penance turned to his greatest plea- 
sure and satisfaction. Whereupon the Senate 
thought lit to recal him home to his wife and 
family, and eoiiiine him to his own house, to 
accommodate their punishment to his feeling 
and apprehension." for to him whom fasting 
would make more healthful and more sprightly, 
and to lii in to w hose palate fisli was more ac- 
ceptable than flesh, these would be no proper nor 
salutary recipe ; no more than in the other sort 
of physic, where the drugs have no elfect upon 
him who swallows ilieiu with appetite and plea- 
sure. The bitterness of the potion, and the 
abhorrence of the patient, are necessary circum- 
stances to the operation. The nature that 
would eat rhubarb like buttered turnips, would 
frustrate the use and virtue of it ; it must be 
something to trouble and disturb the stomach 
that must purge and cure it. .And here the 
common rule, that things an; cured b\ their 
contraries, fails- for in this, one ill is cured by 
another. 



Plutarch, Insintri. to tltusc who man^trf Stutc 
( icero, (.{fflr., i jo. 
/Elian. Spart. in.-ita. 
' Propertius, iii. ~. ;vi. 
Tacitus, Ann tl;,, \i. 2. 
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The sacrifice of 
human flesh a 
practice for- 
merly in almost 
all religions. 



How practised 
in the new 
world. 



those who are 
sacrificed there, 



This notion somewhat resembles' the ancient 
one, of thinking to gratify the 
gods and nature by massacre and 
murder; an opinion once uni- 
versally received in all reli- 
gions, even in the time of our fa- 
thers. Anmrath, at the taking of the Isthmus, 
immolated six hundred young Greeks to his 
father's soul, as a propitiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of the deceased. And in the new coun- 
tries discovered in this age of ours, which are 
pure, and virgins yet, in comparison of ours, 
this practice is in some measure every where 
received. All tlicir idols reck 
with human blood, not without 
various examples of horrid cru- 
elty. Some they burn alive, and 
half-broiled take them off the coals to tear 
out their hearts and entrails ; others, even 
women, they flay alive, and with their bloody 
skins clothe and disguise others. Neither are 
we without great examples of constancy and 
resolution in this affair. The poor souls that 
are to be sacrificed, old men, women, and chil- 

Wonderful dren > &° alj01lt some da 3 s before 

firmness of to beg alms for the offering of 

their sacrifice, and present them- 
selves, singing and dancing about 
with the spectators, to the slaughter. 

The ambassadors of the king of Mexico, 
setting forth to Fernando Cortez the power and 
greatness of their master, after having told him 
that he had thirty vassals, of whom each was 
able to raise an hundred thousand fighting men, 
and that he kept his court in the fairest and best 
fortified city under the sun, added 
at last, that he yearly offered to 
the gods fifty thousand men. In- 
deed, they affirmed that he main- 
tained a continual war with some 
potent neighbouring nations, not only to keep 
the young men in exercise, but principally to 
have wherewithal to furnish his sacrifices with 
his prisoners of war. At a certain town in 
another place, for the welcome of 
paid^by'The' tne sa ^ Cortez, they sacrificed 
Americans to fifty men at once. I will tell you 

Coi r tez nd ° tllis 01ie tElle m0re > ailtl I liave 

done. Some of these people being 
beaten by him, sent to acknowledge him, and 
to treat with him of a peace, whose messengers 
carried him three sorts of presents, which they 
presented in these terms :— " Rehold, lord, here 
are five slaves : if thou art a furious god, that 
feedest upon flesh and blood, eat these, and we 
will bring thee more ; if thou art an affable 
god, behold here incense and feathers ; if thou 
art a man, take these fowls and these fruits that 
we have brought thee." 



The prodigious 
number sacri- 
ficed by (he 
King of 
Mexico. 



1 Plutarch, in vita, c. 8. 

3 Id., Life of Fluminius, c. 3. 

3 Livy, xxxi. 34. 
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OF CANNIBALS. 



Reflections on 
the discovt ry 
of the new 

world. 



When Pyrrlms, king of Epirus, invaded Italy, 
having viewed and considered the order of the 
army the Romans sent out to meet him, — " I 
know not," said he, "what kind of barbarians 
(for so the Greeks called all other nations) these 
may be ; but the disposition of this army that I 
see has nothing of the barbarian in it.' ;1 As 
much said the Greeks of that which Flaminius 
brought into their country f and Philip, be- 
holding, from an eminence, the order and 
disposition of the Roman camp, led into his 
kingdom by Publius Sulpitius Galba, spoke to 
the same effect. 3 By which it appears how 
cautious men ought to be of taking things upon 
trust from vulgar opinion, and that we are to 
judge by the eye of reason, and not from com- 
mon report. I have long had a man in my 
lionee that lived ten or twelve 
years in the new world discovered 
in these latter days, and in that 
part of it where Villegaignon 
landed, which he called An tar- 
tick France." 1 This discovery of so vast a coun- 
try seems to be of very great consideration j and 
we are not sure that hereafter there may not 
be another found, so many wi er men than we 
having been deceived in this. I am afraid our 
eyes are bigger than our bellies, and that we 
have more curiosity than capacity ; for we grasp 
at all, but catch nothing but air. 

Plato 5 brings in Solon, relating that he had 
heard from the Priests of Sais, in 
Egypt, that of old, and before the I^fi?* of 
deluge, there was a great island, 
called Atlantis, situate directly at the mouth 
of the Strait of Gibraltar, which contained 
more ground than both Africa and Asia put 
together; that the kings of that country, who 
not only possessed that isle, but extended their 
dominion so far into the continent that they 
had a country as large as Africa to Egypt, and 
as long as Europe to Tuscany, had attempted 
to encroach even upon Asia, and to subjugate 
all the nations that border upon the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, as far as the Great Gulph ; 6 and to 
that effect had over-run all Spain, the Gauls, 
and Italy, as far as Greece, where the Athenians 
stopped the torrent of their arms: but some 
time after both the Athenians, they, and their 
island, were swallowed by the flood. It is very 
likely that this violent eruption 
and inundation of water made 
strange alterations in the habit- 
able parts of the earth ,• as 'tis 
said, for instance, that the sea 
then cut off Sicily from Italy ; 



Deluges the 
cause of great 
alterations in 
the habitable 
world. 



- I 



1 Brazil, where he arrived in 15 
" In the Timeeus. 
6 The Black Sea. 
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Huec loca vi quondam et vastfi convulsa ruinS, 

44****** 

Ptssilutsse ferunt, cum protenus utraqne ttllus 
Una foret. 1 

" 'Tis said those places by the o'crbearinq flood, 
Too great and violent to be withstood, 
Split, and were thus from one another mit, 
Which were before one solid continent." 

Cyprus from Syria ; the isle of Negropout from 
the Continent of Hsuutin ; and elsewhere, united 
lands that were separate before, by filling uj> 
the channel betwixt them with sand and until ; 

Sferilcstjue dii'i pains, aptac[iie remis, 
Viemas urbes alit, ct L;ra\e sentit aratrum -' 

"Where once bare mineable marshes, now 
Feed neighb'rinq cities ami admit the plough. " 

But there is no great appearance that this isle 
was this new world so lately disco\ered ; for 
that almost touelied upon Spain, :i and it were 
an incredible effect of an inundation to ha\e 
carried so prodigious a mass above twelve hun- 
dred leagues : besides that our modern navi- 
gators have already almost discovered it to be 
no island, but iirm land and continent, with the 
\vd-t Indies on the one- side, and tlie laud under 
tile two poles on the other ; or. if it be separated 
from them, 'tis by so narrow a strait that it 
never more deserves the mime of an island for 
that. It should seem that, in this great bod)-, 
there are two sort> of motions the one natural, 
and the other febriih k, as there are in om^, 
When I consider the impression that my own 
river, Dordoigue, has made, in my time, on the 
right bank of its descent, and that, in twenty 
years, it has gained so much, ami undermined 
the foundation of so many houses, I perceive 
it to be an extraordinary agitation ; tor, had it 
always gone on at this rate, or were hereafter to 
do it. the aspect of the world would he totally 
changed. Hut rivers alter in this respect, miiiic- 
times spreading out against the one shk\ and 
sometimes against the other, and sometimes 
quietly keeping the channel. I do not >peak 
of Midden inundations, the caux-s of which 
every body understands. In Medoc, by the 
sea-shore, the Sieur dWr-ac, my brother, had 
an estate, he had there, buried ilmhT the Minds 
which the sea vomits before it ; the tops of 
some houses are yet to be seen, but his good 
land is converted into pitiful barren pasturage. 
The inhabitants of the place affirm that, of 
late years, the sea has driven so vehemently 
upon them that they have lost four leagues of 
land. These sands are her harbingers : and we 
now see great heaps of moving sand that march 
half a league before her, and take possession 
of the land. 

The other testimony from antiquity, to which 
some would apply this discovery of the new 



' .IZnrid, iii. IN. 

- Horace, rtr 17. JW. (i,V 

■'' l'iato do<;s i.ot »,.iv anvti.i 



of the sort. The reader will 



world, is in Aristotle; at least, if that little 
book of unheard-of miracles be his. lie there 
tells us that certain Carthaginians, having 
crossed the Atlantic sea, without the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and sailed a very long time, dis- 
covered, at hist, a great and fruitful island, all 
covered over with wood, and watered with 
several broad and deep rivers, far remote from 
any Continent, and that they, and others, after 
them, allured by the pleasantness and fertility 
of the soil, went thither, with their wives and 
children, and began to plant a colony. But 
the senate of Carthage, perceiving their people, 
by little and little, to grow thin, issued out an 
express prohibition, that no one, upon pain of 
death, should transport themselves thither; and 
also drove out the new inhabitants, fearing, 'tis 
said, lest, in process of time, they should so 
multiply as to supplant themselves and ruin 
their state. But this relation of Aristotle's 
doi\s no more agree with our new found lands 
than the other. This man that I have is a 
plain ignorant fellow, and, therefore, the more 
likely to lell truth : for though 
Your better-bred sort of men arc The qualiri.M 

i ■ ,i • i reuuinite in an 

much more curious in their ob- i^^rian. 
sorvation, and din-over a great 
deal more, they gloss upon it, and, to give 
the greater weight to what they deliver, 
and allure your belief, they cannot forbear a 
I'mle to alter the story. They never represent 
things to \ou simply as they are, but rather as 
they appeared to them, or as they would have 
them appear to you, and, to gain the reputation 
of men of judgment, and the better to induce 
your faith, are willing to help out the business 
with something more than is really true, of 
th«'ir own invention. Now, in this cu-e, we 
should either have a man of irreproachable 
veracity, or so simple that he has not where- 
withal to contrive and to give a colour of truth 
to faKe relations, and that can have no ends in 
forging an untruth. Such a one is mine ; and, 
besides the little suspicion the man lies under, 
he has divers times brought me several seamen 
and merchants that, at the same time, went 
the same voyage. 1 . I shall, therefore, content 
myself with his information, without enquiring 
what the eosmogrnphers say to the business. 
We need topographers to trace out to us the 
particular places where they have been ; but 
for having had this advantage* over us, to have 
seen the Holy Land, they would Authors shou ] d 
have the privilege, forsooth, to tell write no more 
us stories of all the other parts of °" a RU , h J ec i / 

, li i -l i iii " than what they/ 

the world besides. 1 would have • know of it. / 
every one write what he knows t ^ 

and as much as he knows, but no more ; and 
that not in this only, but in all other subjects: 
for such a person may have some particular 
knowledge and experience of the nature of 



observe in the following; passages several geographical 
blunders, which were, doubtless, spread abroad by the first 
travellers in America. 
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6uch a river, or such a fountain, that as to other 
tilings knows no more than what every body 
does, and yet, to keep a clutter with this little 
pittance of his, will undertake to write the 
whole body of physics : a vice whence many 
great inconveniences derive their original. 
Now, to return to my subject, I find that 
there is nothing barbarous and_ 
whatTtls 11 ' savage in this nation, by aii£ 

taken for. thing that I can gather, except- 

ing that every one gives the title" 
of barbarism to every thing that is not in use 
in his own country : as, indeed, we have no 
other level of truth and reason than the example 
and idea of the opinions and customs of the 
place wherein we live. There is always the 
perfect religion, there the perfect government, 
there the perfect every thing. This nation are 
savages, in the same way that we say fruits are 
wild, which nature produces of herself, and by 
her own ordinary progress ; whereas, in truth, we 
ought rather to call those wild whose natures we 
have changed by our artifice, and diverted from 
the common order. In those, the genuine, 
most useful, and natural virtues and properties, 
are vigorous and aetive, which we have dege- 
nerated in these, by accommodating them to 
the pleasure of our own corrupted palate. And 
yet, for all this, our taste confesses a flavour 
and delicacy, excellent even to emulation of 
the best of ours, in several fruits those countries 
abound with, without art or culture; nor is it 
reasonable that art should gain the point over 
our great and powerful mother, Nature. We 
have so oppressed her beauty and the rich- 
ness of her works, by our inventions, that we 
have almost smothered her; but, where she 
shines in her own purity and proper lustre, she 
marvellously bafHes and disgraees all our vain 
and frivolous attempts. 

Et veniunt hederte sponte sua melius, 
Surgit et in solis formosior arbutus antri ; 
********** 
Et volueres nulla dtilcius arte canunt, 1 

" Best thrives the ivy when no culture spoils, 
The straw b'ry most delights in shaded soils ; 
Birds, in wild notes, their throats harmonious stretch 
With greater art than art itself ean teach." 

Our utmost endeavours cannot arrive at so 
much as to imitate the nest of the least of 
birds, its contexture, its elegance, its conve- 
nience ; not so much as the web of a contemptible 
spider. " All things," says Plato, " are pro- 
duced cither by nature, or by fortune, or by 
art; the greatest and most beautiful by the 
one, or the other of the former, the least and 
the most imperfect by the last." 2 

These nations then seem to ine to be so far 
barbarous, as having received but 
very little form and fashion from 
art and human invention, and 
being consequently not much 
remote from their original sim- 



In what sense 
the American 
savages are 
barbarians. 



1 Propertius, i. 2, 10. 

2 On Laws, x. 

3 Seneca, Epist. 90. This quotation only appears in the 



plieity. The laws of nature govern them still, 
not as yet much vitiated with any mixture of 
ours ; nay, in such purity that I am sometimes 
troubled we were no sooner acquainted with 
these people, and that they were not discovered 
in those better times, when there were men 
much more able to judge of them than we are. 
I am sorry that Lycurgus and Plato had no 
knowledge of them ; for, to my apprehension, 
what we now see in those n atives does not only 
surpass all th e lHi ' affl'5 " W lfh whi ch t he poets 
frrre ~iraoriied the "g'oldah age,"aiuTlrn^Iiejr 
in ventions in leigning a hajipy state ot man j 
but moreover the ian cy, and even tlie wish and 
desire "of philos:o ph^i'fselt. bo native alldTo 
p ure U simplicity as ^ J e by experience see to be 
in them, could never enter into their imagina- 
tion, not' could tliey ever believe that "human 
society could haV CTlSeeii maintai ned wit h so 
litTIe artifice: Should 1 tell Plato that it is a" 
nation wherein there is no inan- 

t> . i\* i ii p The excellency 

ner ot traihe, no knowledge ot of their p(m ty\- 
letters, no science of numbers, 
no name of magistrate, nor political superiority ; 
no use of service, riches or poverty ; no eon- 
tracts, no successions, no dividends, no pro- 
perties, no employments, but those of leisure ; 
no respect of kindred, but in common; no 
clothing, no agriculture, no metal, no use of 
corn or wine ; and where so much as the very 
words that signify lying, treachery, dissimula- 
tion, avarice, envy, detraction, and pardon, 
were never heard of — how much would he find 
his imaginary republic short of this perfection ? 
Vlrl a dtis recentcs* " Fresh from the hands 
of the gods." 

Hus natura modos primum dedit. 4 
" These were the manners first by nature taught." 

As to the rest, they live in a country beautiful 
and pleasant, and so temperate, 
as my intelligence informs me, jLlrSate/ ' 
that 'tis very rare to hear of a 
sick person there ; and they moreover assure 
me that they never saw any of the natives 
either paralytic, blear-eyed, toothless, or crooked 
with age. The situation of their country is 
along the sea-shore, and enclosed on the side 
towards the land with great and high moun- 
tains, having about an hundred leagues in 
breadth between. They have great store of 
fish and flesh meat that have no 
resemblance to ours, which they Their meals, 
eat without any other cookery their bread'. and 
than plain boiling, roasting, or 
broiling. The first that carried a horse thither, 
though in several other voyages he had con- 
tracted an acquaintance and familiarity with 
them, put them into so terrible a fright at his 
appearance so mounted, that they killed him 
with their arrows before they could come to 
discover who he was. Their buildings, which 



copy of the Essays whence was printed M. Naigeon's edition. 
Montaigne omitted it elsewhere, probably on account of the 
the quotation which immediately follows. 
4 Virg. Georg. 11. 20. 
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are very long, 'and of capacity to hold two or 
three hundred people, are made of the harks of 
tall trees, reared with one end upon the ground, 
and leaning against and supporting one another 
at the top, l>k"c some of our barns, of which 
the covering hangs down to tin: very ground, 
and serves for the side walls. They have wood 
so hard that they cleave it into swords, and 
make grills of it to broil their meat. Their 
beds are of cotton, hung swinging from the 
roof, like our seamen's hummocks; for every 
one one, the wives lying apart from their hus- 
bands. They rise with the sun, and >o soon as 
they are up eat for sill day ; for they luive no 
more meals but that. They do not drink then 
Cus Suidas reports of some other people of the 
east, that never drink at their meals), but drink 
very often in the day, and sometimes a threat 
deal. Their liquor is made of a certain root, 
ami is as red a^ our claret; and thi- they never 
drink but hike-warm, it will keep only two 
or three days, has a sharp ta-te, is nothing 
heady, but very wholesome to the stomach, 
laxative for strangers, and a very plea-ant 
beverage to such as are used to it. Instead of 
bn ad they make use of a certain white mutter, 
like coriander comfits; I have tasted of it, 
the taste is sweet, but somewhut iusijiid. The 

whole day is spent in dancing. 
Theirpa-tinu'.s. The young nieu go a huntiiejf 

after wild beasts with bows and 
arrows, and one part of their women are em- 
ployed in preparing their drink the while, which 
is their chief employment. Sane of their old 
men in the morning, before they fall to eating, 
preach to the whole family, walking to and 
fro from the one end of the house to the other, 
several times repenting the sum 1 sentence, till 
they have finished their round ( tor their houses 
are at least a hundred yards long) ; enjoining 
valour towards their enemies and love towards 
their wives are the two heads of his discourse, 
never failing, as a burden, to put them in mind 
that 'tis to their wives they are obliged for 
providing them their drink warm and relishing. 
The fashion of their beds, ropes, swords, and 
the wooden bracelets, which they tie about their 
wrists when they go to tight, and of their great 
canes, bored hollow at one end, by the sound 
of which they keep the cadence of their 
dances, is to be seen in several places, and 
amongst others at my house. They shave all 
over, and much more closely than we, without 
any other razor than one of wood or of stone. 

They believe the immortality of 
They believe t ], e sm] ] an( ] t]mt t ] ; v j 

the immortality . ' . ,, , , 

of the soul. have merited well ol the gods are 

lodged in that part of heaven 

where the sun rises, and the accursed in the 

Their priests WC f ' Th ,^ lia ™ a ki,ltl , ° f l )HestS 

ami prophets, and prophets that rarely present 
their morality, themselves to the people, having 

and how they .1 • 1 1 • A . • 

are treated, if their abode in the mountains, 
their prujihe- At their arrival there is a great 

cieii prove faUe. fast ftnd so j emn assenibly ot 
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False pr<>;>hi:ts 
buna hv the 
Sfvihiiuif. 



many villages made, that is, all the neigh- 
bouring families, for every house, as I have 
described it, makes a village, and arc about a 
French league distant from one another. This 
prophet declaims to them in public, exhorting \ 
them to virtue and their duty : but all their 
ethics consist in these two articles — resolution *i 
in war and ail'ection to their wives, lie also 
prophesies to them events to come, and the 
issues they are to expect from their enterprizes, 
prompts them to, or diverts them from, war. 
Hut let him look to't ; for if he fail in his 
divination, and anything happen otherwise 
than he has foretold, he is cut into a thousand ' 
pieces, if he be caught and condemned tor a 
false prophet ; and tor that reason, if any of 
them finds him-elf mistaken, he i> no more to 
be heard of. Divination is a gift of (rod, and 
therefore to abuse it ought to be a punishable 
imposture. Amongst the Scythians, when 
their diviners failed in the pro- 
mised elfeet, they were laid, FaWc l m 
bound hand and loot, upon carts 
laden with firewood, and drawn 
with oxen, on which they were burnt to death. 1 
Such as only meddle with things subject to the 
conduct of human capacity are ex'cu-able in 
doing the best they can : but those other sort 
of people that come to delude us with assu- 
rancis of an extraordinary faculty beyond our 
understanding, ought they not to be punished 
for the temerity of their imposture, when they 
do not make good the elfeet of their promise .' 

Tiny have wars with the nations that live 
further within the main land, beyond their 
mountains, to which they go nuked, and with- 
out other nnns than their bows and wooden 
swords, pointed at one end like the head of a 
javelin. The obstinacy of their battles is 
wonderful : they never end without great effu- 
sion of blood ; ibr as to running awav, or iear, 
they know not what it is. hi very one for a 
trophy brings home the head of an enemy he 
has killed, which lie fixes over the door of his 
house. After havingalong time 
treattd their prisoners very well, They eat their 
and given them all the luxuries 
they can think of, he to whom 
the prisoner belongs invites a great assembly of 
his kindred and friends, who being come, he 
ties a rope to one of the arms of the prisoner, 
of which at a distance, out of his reach, he 
holds the one end himself, and gives to the 
friend he loves best the other arm, to hold after 
the same manner ; which being done, they two, 
in the presence of all the assembly, dispatch 
him with their swords. After that they roast 
him, eat him amongst them, and send some 
chops to their absent friends ; which never- 
theless they do not do, as some think, for 
nourishment, as the Scythians anciently did, 
but as a representation of an extreme revenge, S 
as will immediately appear. Having observed 
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the Portuguese, who were in league with their 
enemies, to inflict another sort of death upon 
any of them they took prisoners, which was to 
set them up to the girdle in the earth, to shoot 
at the remaining part till it was stuck full of 
arrows, and then to hang them ; they who 
thought those people of the other world (as 
men who had sown the knowledge of a great 
many vices amongst their neighbours, and were 
much greater masters in all kind of malignity 
than they,) did not exercise this sort of revenge 
without reason, and that it must needs be more 
painful than theirs, began to leave their old 
way and to follow this. I am not sorry that 
we should here take notice of the barbarous 
horror of so cruel an act, but that, seeing so 
clearly into their faults, we should be so blind 
to our own. I conceive there is more barbarity 
in eating a man alive than when he is dead ; 
in tearing a body that is yet perfectly sentient 
limb from limb, by racks and torments, in roast- 
ing it by degrees, causing it to be bit and 
worried by dogs and swine (as we have not 
only read, but lately seen, not amongst invete- 
rate and mortal enemies, but amongst neighbours 
and fellow-citizens, and, what is worse, under 
colour of piety and religion), than to roast and 
eat him after lie is dead. 

Chrysippus 1 and Zeno, chiefs of the Stoic 
sect, were of opinion that there was no harm 
in making use of our dead carcases, in what 
kind soever, for our necessity, and in feeding 
upon them too ; as our ancestors, who, being 
besieged by Oresar in the city of Alexia, resolved 
to sustain the famine of the siege with the bodies 
of their old men, women, and other persons, 
who were incapable of bearing anus. 

Yuscories (fama est) alimentis talibus usi, 
Produxcre animas.' 2 

" The Gascons once, the story yet is rife, 
With such dire aliment sustained their life." 

And the physicians make no scruple of employ- 
ing it to all sorts of use, either to apply it out- 
wardly, or to give it inwardly for the health of 
the patient. But there never was any opinion 
so irregular as to excuse treachery, disloyalty, 
tyranny and cruelty, which are our familiar 
vices. We may, then, well call these people 
/tarbarous, in respect to the rules of reason ; but 
not in respect to ourselves, who, in all sorts of 

barbarity, exceed them. Their 
The savages of wars are throughout noble and 
wLTSave^ generous, and carry as much ex- 
uolik manner, cuse and fair pretence as this 

human malady is capable of; 
having with them no other foundation than the 
sole jealousy of valour. Their disputes arc not 
fod , _lbiL_cmi4Ue^^ those they 

already possess being so fruitful by nature as to 
supply them, without labour or concern, with 
all things necessary, in such abundance that 



1 Laertius, in vita. 



2 Juvenal, xv. 93. 
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get is glory by 
any victory 
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neighbours. 



they have no need to enlarge their borders. 
And they are moreover hiX|ip,vJxL 
tfe that they, pjdy iLQyeXsft much, 
as b flreir , ,n aturaL Qficjgssitie^re^- 
jOjUCe : all beyond that is superfluous to them. 
Men of the same age generally call one another 
brothers, those who are younger, . 

sons and daughters, and the old to^nVanotheZ 
men arc fathers to all. These 
leave to their heirs in common this full posses- 
sion of goods, without any manner of division, 
or other title than what nature bestows upon 
her creatures in bringing them into the world. 
If their neighbours pass the mountains, and 
come to attack them, and obtain a victory, all 
the victors gain by it is glory 
only, and the advantage of having 
proved themselves the better in 
valour and virtue : for they never 
meddle with the goods of the con- 
quered, but presently return into their own 
country, where they have no want of any ne- 
cessary ; nor of this greatest of all goods, to 
know how to enjoy their condition happily, and 
to be eon tent. And these in turn do the same. 
They demand of their prisoners no other ransom 
than acknowledgment that they are overcome. 
13 nt there is not one found in an age that will 
not rather choose to die than make such a con- 
cession ; or either by word or look recede from 
the grandeur of an invincible courage. There 
is not a man amongst them who had not rather 
be killed and eaten, than so much as to open his 
mouth to entreat he may not. They use them 
with all liberality and freedom, to the end their 
lives may be so much the dearer to them ; but 
frequently entertain them withal with menaces 
of their approaching death, of the torments they 
are to suffer, of the preparations that are making 
in order to it, of the mangling their limbs, and 
of the feast that is to be made, where their 
carcase is to be the only dish. All which they 
do to no other end but only to extort some 
gentle or submissive word from them, or to 
frighten them so as to make them run away : so 
that they may obtain this advantage, that they 
had terrified them, and that their constancy was 
shaken. And indeed, if rightly taken, it is in 
this point only that a true victory consists. 

Victoria nulla est, 
Quiim quae confessos animo quoque subjugat hostcs. 3 

*' No victory's so true and so complete, 

As when the vanquish'd own their just defeat." 

The Hungarians, a very warlike people, 
never pursued their point farther than to reduce 
the enemy to their discretion ; for, having 
forced this confession from them, they let them 
go without injury or ransom, excepting, at the 
most, to make them engage their word never to 
bear arms against them again. We get several 
advantages over our enemies that are borrowed, 



3 Claudian, De Sexto Consul. Honorii, 243. 
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and not truly our own : 'tis the quality of a 
porter, and no effect of valour, to have stronger 
arms and legs ; 'tis a dead and spiritless quality 
to draw up well ; 'tis a stroke of fortune to 
make onr enemy stumble, or to dazzle liim with 
the light of the sun; 'tis a trick of science and 
art, which may happen in any cowardly block- 
head, to be a good fencer. The 
what consti- estimation and value of a man 
In" ™n, consist i" tl.e heart an.1 in tl.c 
ami his snj»e- will : then 1 his true honour lives, 
riorityovcr his Valour is stabilitv, not of legs and 
lm . es . arms, but ot the courage and the 

soul: it does not lie in the good- 
ness of onr horse, or of our arms, but in our- 
selves, lie that falls, lirm in his courage, -,s7 
Mtccirfcrit, dt' i/ftiii ptttjuat , -1 '* If his le^s (ail 
him. fights upon his knees;*' he who, despite 
the danger of death near at hand, abates nothing 
of his assurance ; who, dying, does yet dart at 
his enemy a fierce and disdainful look, is over- 
come, not by us, but by fortune : he is killed, 
not conquered ; the most valiant- are sometimes 
the most unfortunate. There are 

Defeats that , .• , ■ , 

Tr „ .,,„.,, „.,,.; some defeats more triumphant 

toiious than than victories. Tho-e four -ister- 

vietories, tin 4 fairest the sun ever 
beheld, of Sulami>, Platen, My- 
cale, and Sicily, never opposed all their united 
glories to the single glory of the discomfiture 
of King Leonidas and his heroes at the Pa-s ot' 
Therinopyhe. Who ever ran with a more glo- 
rious desire and greater ambition to the win- 
niuLf, than the Captain Ischolu* to the certain 
loss of a battle .' Whoever set about with more 
ingenuity and eagerness to secure 1 his safetv 
than he did to assure his ruin .' lie was ordered 
to defend a certain p;i.-s of IVloponne-us ;iLruiii.«t 
the Arcadians, which, from the nature of the 
place and the inequality of forces, finding it 
utterly impossible for him to do, and seeing 
clearly that all who presented themselves to the 
enemy must certainly be left upon the place ; 
and, on the other hand, reputing it unworthy 
of his own virtue anil magnanimity , and of the 
Lacedaemonian name, to fail in his duty, he 
chose a mean betwixt these two extremes, after 
this manner : the youngest and most active of 
his men he preserved tor the service and defence 
of their country, and therefore sent them back; 
and with the rest, whose loss would be of less 
consideration, he resolved to make good the 
pass, and, with the death of them, to make the 
enemy buy their entry as dear as possiblv he 
could. And so it fell out ; for, being presently 
encompassed on all sides by the Arcadians, after 
having made a great slaughter of the enemy, 
he and his men were all cut in pieces. 3 Is 
there any trophy dedicated to conquerors which 
is not much more due to those who were thus 
overcome? The part that true conquering has 



1 Seneca, dc Provid., c. 2. 
cedrrit. 

2 Seneca, Dc Count. Sap. c. ( 
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to play lies in the encounter, not in the coming 
off; the honour of valour consists in fighting, 
not in subduing. 

Jiut to return to my story. These prisoners 
arc so far from discovering the 
least weakness for all tin; terrors The constancy 
can be represented to them, that, f f J^X' 
on the contrary, during the two prisuncis. 
or three months that they are 
kept, they always appear with a cheerful coun- 
tenance ; importune their masters to make haste 
to bring them to the test ; defy, rail at them, 
and reproach them with cowardice, and the 
number of battles they have lost, against those 
of their country. 1 have a song 
made by one of these prisoners, ' n ™ martial 
wherein he bids them come all thr^ava^m-i- 
aud dine upon him, and welcome, ssouers. 
for they shall withal eat their 
own fathers and irrniid fathers, who>e flesh has 
served to feed and nourish him. '* These 
iiliiMdcs/' says he, ik this lle>h, ami these veins, 
are your own. Poor fools that you are, you 
little think that the substance of your ancestors' 
limbs i> here \ct: ta-tc it well, and you will 
find in it tin; relish of your own flesh." In 
which son«_r there is to In; observed an invention 
that smacks nothing of the barbarian. Those 
that paint the>e people d\ inu: after this manner, 
reprexmt tin* prisoner repining in the face of his 
executioners, and making at them a w r\ mouth. 
And 'tis nio.-t certain that, to the very last 
Lfasp, they never cea>e to brave and defy them 
both in word and gesture. In plain truth, these 
men are very savage in comparison of us. for, 
of necessity, they mu.st either be absolutely so, 
or else we arc savages ; for there is a vast dif- 
ference betwixt their manners and oui>. 

The men there have several wives, and so 
much the greater number by how 
much thev have the ureater ivpu- The wives of 

, ■ ,. ' i 1 ■. • the Cannibals. 

tation tor valour, and it is one Thr nature of 
verv remarkable virtue their their jealousy, 
women have, that the same en- 
deavours our wives jealously \\>e to hinder and 
divert us from the friendship and familiarity of 
other women, these employ to acquire it for 
their husbands ; being, above all things, solici- 
tous of their husbands* honour, 'tis theirchiefest 
care to procure for him the most companions 
in his affections they can, forasmuch as it is a 
testimony of their husbands' valour. Ours will 
cry out that 'tis monstrous : it is not so ; 'tis a 
truly matrimonial virtue, though of the highest 
form. In the Bible, Sarah, Leah, and Uachel, 
and the wives of Jacob, gave the most beautiful 
of their handmaids to their husbands ; Livia 
promoted the appetites of Augustus to her own 
prejudice ; and Stratonice, the wife of King 
J)ejotarux, not only gave up a fair young maid 
that served her, to her husband's embraces, but, 



3 Diodorus Sic, xv. 7; where the action of Ischolaa is 
compared to that of King Leonidas, which Montaigne eitols 
above the most celebrated victories. 
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moreover, carefully brought up the children lie 
had by her, and assisted them in the succession 
to their father's crown. 1 

And, that it may not be supposed that all this 
is done by a simple and servile observance of 
their common practice, or by any authoritative 
impression of their ancient custom, without 
judgment or reason, or, from having a soul so 
stupid that it cannot contrive what else to do, 
I must here give you some touches of their 
sufficiency in point of understanding. Besides 
what I repeated to you before, which was one 
of their songs of war, I have another, a love- 
song, that begins thus: "Stay, 
adder, stay, that, by thy pattern, 
my sister may draw the fashion 
and work of a rich belt I would present to my 
beloved; so may thy beauty and the excellent 
order of thy scales be for ever preferred before all 
other serpents." The first couplet is the burthen 
of the song. Now I have conversed enough 
with poetry to judge thus much : that not only 
there is nothing barbarous in this composition, 
but, moreover, that it is perfectly anacreontic. " 
Indeed, their language is soft, of a pleasing 
accent, and something bordering upon the Greek 
terminations. Three of these 
people, not foreseeing how dear 
their knowledge of the corrup- 
tions of this part of the world 
will, one day, cost their happi- 
ness and repose, and that the 
effect of this commerce will be their ruin ; 
which, I suppose, is in a very fair way (mise- 
rable men, to suffer themselves to be deluded 
with desire of novelty, and to have left the 
serenity of their own heaven to come so far to 
gaze at ours !), went to Rouen, at the time that 
the late King Charles the Ninth was there. 
The king himself talked to them a good while, 
and they were made to see our fashions, our 
pomp, and the form of a great city ; after 
which some one asked their opinion, and would 
know of them, what of all the things they had 
seen they found most to be admired .' To which 
they made answer, three things, of which T 
have forgot the third, and am vexed at it, but 
two I yet remember. They said that, in the 
first place, they thought it very strange that so 
many tall men wearing beards, strong and well 
armed, who were about the king ('tis like, they 
meant the Swiss of the guard), should submit 
to obey a child, and that they did not rather 
choose out one amongst themselves to command : 
secondly, (they have a way of speaking in their 
language, to call men the half of one another,) 
that they had observed that there were, amongst 
us, men full and crammed with all manner of 
luxuries, whilst, in the mean time, their halves 
were begging at their doors, lean and half- 
starved with hunger and poverty ; and thought 
it strange that these necessitous halves were 
able to suffer so great an inequality and injus- 
tice, and that they did not take the others by 



the throats, or set fire to their houses. I talked 
to one of them a long while, but I had an 
interpreter, who followed so ill, and whose 
stupidity kept him from understanding my 
questions so almost entirely that 
1 could get nothing out of him of of"X%a V ™es 
any moment. Asking him what to Montaigne, 
advantage he reaped from the 
superiority he had amongst his own people — 
for he was a captain, and our mariners called 
him king, — he told me, to march at the head of 
them to war ; and demanding of him, farther, 
how many men he had to follow him ? he 
shewed me a space of ground, to signify as 
many as could march in such a compass ; which 
might be four cr five thousand men ; and, 
putting the question to him, whether or no his 
authority expired with the war? he told me 
this remained ; that when he went to visit the 
villages in his dependancy, they cleared him 

.^paths through the thick of their woods, through 
which he might pass at his ease. All this does 

""not sound very ill, but then, forsooth, they 
wear no breeches. 



1 Plutarch, Virtuous deeds of women. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THAT A MAN IS SOUEItLV TO JUDGE OF 
1)1 V.T X E OK din AX C ES. 

Things unknown are the principal and true 
field of imposture, forasmuch as, 
in the first place, their very ^ e '*f s of 
strangeness lends them credit ; 
and, moreover, by not being subjected to our 
ordinary reason, they deprive us of the means 
to question and dispute them. On which 
account, says Plato, 2 it is much more easy to 
satisfy the hearers, when speaking of the nature 
of the gods, than of the nature of men, because 
the ignorance of the auditory affords a fair and 
large career, and all manner of liberty in the 
handling of recondite things • and thence it 
comes to pass that nothing is so firmly believed 
as what we least know : nor any people so 
confident as those who entertain us with fables, 
such as your alchymists, judicial astrologers, 
fortune-tellers, physicians, and id genus omne. 
To whom I could, willingly, if I durst, join a 
set of people that take upon them to interpret 
and controul the designs of God himself, making 
a business of finding out the cause of every 
accident, and of prying into the secrets of the 
divine will, there to discover the incomprehen- 
sible motives of his works. And although the 
variety and the continual discordance of events 
throw them from corner to corner, and toss 
them from east to west, yet do they still persist 
in their vain inquisition, and, with the same 
pencil, paint black and white. In a nation of 
the Indies, there is this commendable custom, 
that when any thing befalls them amiss in any 
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encounter or battle, tliey publicly ask pardon 
of the sun, who is their God, as having com- 
mitted an unjust action, always imputing their 
good or evil fortune to the divine justice, and 
to that submitting their own judgment and 
reason. Tis enough torn Chris- 
tian to believe that till things 
come from God, to receive them 
with acknowledgment of his 
divine and inimitable wisdom, 
and thankfully 1<» accept and receive them 
with what face soever they may present them- 
selves. Hut I do not approve of what I see in 
use, that is, to seek to conform and Mipport our 
religion by the prosperity of our enterprises. 
Our belief has other foundation enough without 
going about to authorise it by events ; for the 
people being accustomed to such arguments as 
these, so plausible, and so titled to their own 
taste, it is to be feared lest, when they fail of 
success, they should also stagger in their faith. 
As in the war, wherein wo arc now engaged. 
upon the account of religion, those who ha 1 
the better in the affair of Kochelnbeille, 1 making 
great brags of that success, as an infallible 
approbation of their cause, when 1 1 1 « • y came 
at'terwards to excuse their misfortunes of darnac 
and Moucontouiv 'twas by saying they were 
fatherly scourges and corrections; if they have 
not a people wholly at their mercy, they make 
it manifestly enough to appear what it is to 
take two sorts of grist out of the same sack, 
and with the same mouth to blow hot and cold. 
It were better to possess the vulgar with the 
solid and real foundations of truth. 'Twas a 
brave naval battle that was gained a few 
months since, against the Turks, under the 
command of Don .John of Austria ; :< but it lias 
also pleased God, at other time-, to let us see 
as great victories at our own expense. In tine, 
'tis a hard matter to reduce divine things to our 
balance without losing a great deal of the 
weight. And he that would take upon him to 
give a reason why Arius and his Pope* Leo, the 
principal heads of that heresy, should die at 
different times, of such similar and such strange 
deaths (for being withdrawn from the disputa- 
tion by a disorder of the bowels, they both of 
them suddenly gave up the ghost upon the close- 
stool 1 ), and would aggravate this divine ven- 
geance by the circumstances of the place ; 
might as well add the death of Ileliogabalus, 
who was also slain in a house of office. 5 But 
what then ? Ineneus was involved 



in the same fortune ; God being 
pleased to shew us that the good 
have something else to hope for; 
and the wicked something else to 
fear, than the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of this world : he manages and applies 
them according to his own secret will and 



The pood or 
h:id sueec*s of 
men no proof 
either of their 
merit or 
demerit. 



• ' A frroat skirmish that had like to have causfd a general 
hattle betwixt the troops of the Admiral dc Coligny, and 
those of the Duke of Anjou, in May, 15(59. 

2 These battles were won by the Duke of Anjou, the first 
in March, and the last in October, l"»t>9. 

3 In the (Julph of Lepaiao, 7th October, 1571. 



pleasure, and deprives us of the means foolishly 
to make our own profit. And those people both 
abuse themselves and us who will pretend to 
dive into these mysteries by the strength of 
human reason. They never give one hit that 
they do not receive two for it ; of which St. 
Augustin gives a very great proof upon his 
adversaries. 'Tis a conflict that is more decided 
by strength of memory than the force of reason. 
We are to content ourselves with the light it 
pleases the sun to communicate to us by his 
rays, and he who will lift up his eyes to t.ike in 
a greater, let him not think it strange if, for 
the reward of his presumption, he there lose 
his sight. Q///.S homiuinii pat est scire consilluiii 
Dt't! An? (jii'/s jiotcrlt cot/if are, quid relit 
Dautimts ."' "Who amongst men can know 
the counsel of God .' Or who can think what 
the will of the Lord is !'* 



rn apt j- n xxxir. 

THAT WE AI.H TO AVOID PLEAS! KES EVEN 

at tii i: exi'i;.\sh ()!■■ lut:. 

I n avk, long ago, observed mo-t of the 
opinions of the ancient- to concur in this, that 
it is high time to die when there is more ill 
than good in living, and that to preserve life, 
to our own torment and incomenience, is 
contrary to I he very laws of nature, as these 
old lines instruct us : 



" Allien ' want, care, with mU'ry's various tnun, 
Peaih then is happy, when tu hvc is pain." 

Hut to push this contempt of death so far as 
to employ it to the removing our thoughts from 
the coveting of honours, riches dignities, and 
other favours, and goods of fortune, as we call 
them, as if reason had not suiHeient to do to 
persuade us to avoid them without adding this 
new charge I had never seen it either enjoined 
or practised, till this passage of Seneca fell into 
my hands ; who, advising Lueilius, a man of 
great power and authority about the Emperor, 
to alter his voluptuous and magnificent way of 
living, and to retire himself from this worldly 
vanity and ambition, to some solitary, quiet, 
and philosophical lite, and the other alleging 
some difficulties : "I am of opinion," says 
he, s "either that you leave Uiat life or life 
itself; but I would" advise thee to the gentler 
way, and to untie, rather than to break, 
the* knot thou hast ill knit, provided that, if 
it be not otherwise to be untied, thou reso- 
lutely break it. There is no man so great a 



1 Athanasius, Epist. ad Scrnpion. 
1 /Elian. Lamp, t;: vita. 
5 Wisdnm, iv. in. 
" Stohieus, Serm, 20. 
llpitst. 22. 
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coward that had not rather once fall than be 
always falling." I should have found this 
counsel conformable enough to the stoical rough- 
ness ; but it appears the more strange for being 
borrowed from Epicurus, who writes the same 
thing upon the like occasion to Idomeneus. 
And I think I have observed something like it, 
but wifeli Christian moderation, amongst our 
own people. St. Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, 
that famous enemy of the Arian heresy, being 
in Syria, had intelligence thither sent hiin that 
Abra, his only daughter, whom he left at home 
under the eye and tuition of her mother, was 
sought in marriage by the greatest nobleman 
of the country, as being a virgin virtuously 
brought up, fair, rich, and in the flower of her 
age. "Whereupon he writ to her (as it appears 
upon record) that she should remove her affec- 
tion from all the pleasures and advantages 
proposed unto her; for he had in his travels 
found out a much greater and more worthy 
fortune for her, a husband of much greater 
power and magnificence, that would present 
her with robes and jewels of inestimable value : 
wherein his design was to dispossess her of the 
appetite and use of worldly delights, to join 
her wholly to God, But the nearest and most 
certain way to this being, as he conceived, the 
death of his daughter, he never ceased, by vows, 
prayers, and orisons, to beg of the Almighty 
that he would please to call her out of this 
world, and to take her to himself; as accord- 
ingly it came to pass ; for soon after his return 
she died, at which he expressed a singular joy. 
This seems to outdo the others, forasmuch as he 
applies himself to this means in the first instance, 
which they only take subsidiarily, and, besides, 
it was towards his only daughter. But I will 
not omit the latter end of this story, though it 
be from my purpose. St. Hilary's wife, having 
understood from him how the death of their 
daughter was brought about by his desire and 
design, and how much happier she was, to be 
removed out of this world than to have stayed 
in it, conceived so lively an apprehension of the 
eternal and heavenly beatitude that she begged 
of her husband w r itli the extremest importunity 
to do as much for her ; and God, at their joint 
request, shortly after calling her to him, it was 
a death embraced on both sides with singular 
content. 



1 The word fortune, so often used by Montaigne, and 
sometimes in passages where he might have employed the 
word providence, was eensured by the docteurs moiues, who 
examined the Essays during the author's stay in Home, in 
1581. (See his Journey in Italy.) In countries subject to the 
Inquisition, at Rome especially, it was forbidden to «ay 
fatum or fata. An author having oceasion to use the word, 
printed it facta, but in the errata put " for facta, read 
fata." And similar stratagems were more than onee resorted 
to. Thus the Protestant Daniel Heinsius, sending forth in 
thai city a work in which he spoke of Pope Urban VIII., 
called him in the text, Ecclesice Caput, but, in the errata, 
Ecclesice Romance Caput. It would seem that the censor- 
ship of books was not always exercised by persons of much 
ability. La Mothe le Vayer says, that Naudseus himself told 
him that in a work which he wished to print at Rome, and 
which contained these words, Virgo fata est, the Inquisitor 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THAT FORTUNE 1 IS OFTENTIMES OBSERVED 
TO ACT BY THE RULE OF REASON. 

The inconstancy of the various motions of for- 
tune may reasonably make us expect she should 
present us with all sorts of faces. Can there be 
a more express act of justice than this ? The 
Duke of Valentinois, having resolved to poison 
Cardinal Adrian Corneto, with whom his father, 
Tope Alexander the Sixth, and himself, were to 
sup in the Vatican, sent before a bottle of poi- 
soned wine, with strict order to the butler to 
keep it very safe. The Pope being come before 
his son, and calling for drink, the butler, sup- 
posing this wine had only been so strictly 
recommended to his care upon the account of 
its excellence, presented it immediately to the 
Pope, and the Duke himself, coming in pre- 
sently after, and being confident that they had 
not meddled with his bottle, took also his cup ; 
so that the father died immediately upon the 
spot, and the son, after having been long tor- 
mented with sickness, was reserved to another 
and a worse fortune. 2 Sometimes she seems to 
play upon us just in the nick of 
an affair. Monsieur d'Estree, at Fortune seems 



sometimes to 
sport with us. 



that time standard-bearer to Mon- 
sieurde Vendosme, and Monsieur 
de Liques, lieutenant to the Duke of Ascot's 
troop, being both suitors to the Sieur de 
Founguesselles's sister, 3 though of different par- 
ties (as it oft falls out amongst frontier neigh- 
bours), the Sieur de Liques carried her ; but 
on the same day he was married, and^ which 
was worse, before he went to bed to his wife, 
the bridegroom having a mind to break a lance 
in honour of his new bride, went out to skir- 
mish near St. Omers, where the Sieur d'Estree 
proving the stronger, took him prisoner ; and, 
the more to illustrate his victory, the lady 
herself was fain 

Conjupis ante eoacta novi dimittere collum, 

Quam veniens una atque altera rursus hyems, 
Noctibus in longis avidum saturasset ainorem,' 1 

" Of her fair arms, the am'rous ring to break, 
Which elung so fast to her new spouse's neck, 
Ere of two winters many a friendly night 
Had sated her love's greedy appetite," 



noted in the margin, Propositio heeretica; nam von datur 
fatum. The prohibition was so closely carried in force 
that Addison, in his Travels in Italy, tells us he was much 
amused at reading, at the head of an opera-bill, the follow- 
ing ._« Pbotesta. Le Voci, Futo, Deita, Dcstino, e simili, 
che per eniro questo dramraa troverai, son messe per iv- 
cherzo poetieo, e non per sentimento vero, credendo sempre 
in tutto quello, ehe crede et comanda santa madre Chiesa." 
Moniaigne justifies himself, in chap. hi. of this work, for 
having used some of these prohibited words, verba indisci- 
piinata, as he calls them; it would seem, from the old 
editions, that he did not put forth this sort of apology till 
after his return from Rome. 

2 In 1 503. Guieciardini, vl. 

3 Or rather Fouquerolles. See Mem. of Mart, du Beiiay, ii. 
* Catullus, lxviii. 81. 
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to request liim of courtesy to deliver up his against her will, threw her into another haven, 
prisoner to her, as lie accordingly did; the where she landed in safety. And he of old who, 



prisoner lO Iier, US lie uuuuruuiiiiy umi , y^ i 

gentlemen of France never denying anything 
to the ladies. Does this not seem a master- 
stroke : Constantino, the son of Helen, founded 
the empire of Constantinople ; and so many 
ages after, Constantino, the son of Helen, put 
an end to it. 

Sometimes she is pleased to emulate our 
miracles. We are told that Kiiitr Clovis be- 
sieging Angouleme, the \\ alls fell down of 
themselves by divine favour. And Houehet 
has it from some author, that King Hubert, 
having sat down before a city, and being stolen 
away from the siege to keep the feast of Saint 
Aignan at Orleans; as he was in devotion 
at a certain point of the nui-s, the walls of the 
beleaguered city, without any effort of the 
besiegers, fell down in ruins. Hut she did 
quite contrary in our Milan war; for Captain 
House laying *iege to the city of Arena, J and 
having carried a mine under a great parcel of 
the wall, the mine being sprung, the wall was 
lifted from its base, but dropped down again 
nevertheless whole and entire, and so exact' 



throwing a stone at a dog, hit and killed his 
mother-in-law, had he not reason to pronounce 
this verse : — 

" fortune ha* more judgment than we." 

Ieete/' had outraged with two soldiers to 
kill Timoleon at Adrano in Sicily. c,j, e s „ rp asscs 
These cho-e their time to do it, thr mlc.i m hu- 
wben he was agisting at a sicri- UKin ^..tencc. 
lice, and, thru-ting into the crowd, as they 
wen* making signs to one another, that now 
was u fit time to do their bu-incss in steps a 
third, who with a >\vord takes one of them 
full drive on the head, lays him dead upon 
the plaee, and runs away. Which the other 
seeing, and concluding himself discovered and 
lost, he runs to the altar and begs tor mercy, 
promising to discover the whole truth, which 
as he was doing, and hiving open the whole 
conspiracy, behold the third man. who, being 
apprehended, was as a murderer thrust and 



Sometimes she 
is superior to 



Phereus being given over bv th 
Fortune some- p|, vs j t .j. lns }," v 1Vilson „f a , u . s] > e _ 
tinirs turns * - . * . ... ' 

doctur. rate impo-thiiine m hi> breast, 

Inning a mind to rid him-clf of 
his pain, by death at lea^t, in a battle threw 
himself desperately into the thickest of the 
enemy, where he was so fortunately wounded 
quite through the body that the iniposthume 
broke, and he was perfectly cured.- Did she 
not also excel the painter Proto- 
genes in his art .' who having 
finished the picture of a dog, quite 
tired and out of breath, in all the 
other pnrts excellently well to his own liking, 
but not being able to express as he would the 
slaver and foam that should come out of his 
mouth, vexed and angry at his work, he took 
his spunge, which by cleaning his brushes had 
imbibed several sorts of colours, and threw it 
in a rage against the picture, with an intent 
utterly to efface it ; when fortune guiding the 
sponge to hit just upon the mouth of the dog, 
it there performed what all his art was not able 
to do. 3 Does she not sometimes 
and sometimes direct our councils and correct 
our cbunads. tnem - Isabella, Queen of Eng- 
land, being to sail from Zealand 
into her own kingdom, 4 with an army in favour 
of her son against her husband, had been lost 
had she come into the port she intended, being 
there laid wait for by the enemy • but fortune, 



ho 



' > On the Lago Macrgiore. Mem. of Mart, du Bcllay, ii 

2 Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 50. Valerius Maximus, w ... 
mentions this accident, i. 9. in Extcrnis, represents the fact 
in a manner still more miraculous ; for he says that Jason 
received this important service fioni an assassin. Seneca 
ascribes this accident to the samecmsc. L)e Jienef., ii. lg. 



A father and 
son proscribed, 
die topetlier, 
by a special 
favour uf for- 
tune. 



lv | hauled by the people through the crowd tow urds 
upon its foundation that the besieged suffered | Timoleon and oilier the most eminent persons 
no inconvenience by that attempt. | of the a-sombly, before whom being brought he 

Sometimes she plays the doctor. Jason of cried out for pardon, pleaded that lie had justly 



lain his lather's murderer; which he also 
proved upon the place, by suilicieut witnesses, 
whom his good fortune very opportunely sup- 
plied lii in withal, that his 'father was really 
killed in the city of the Leontines by that very 
man on whom he had taken his revenge ; In; 
was presently awarded ten attic mime, for 
having had the good fortune, in designing to 
revenge the death of his father, to pn serve the 
life of the common father of Sicily. Thus for- 
tune, in her conduct, surpasses all the rules of 
human prudence, But, to conclude, is there 
not a direct application of her favour, bounty, 
and piety, manifestly discovered in this action .' 
Ignatius* the father and Ignatius 
the son being proscribed by the 
triumviri of Home, resolved upon 
this generous act of mutual kind- 
ness, to fall by the hands of one 
another, and by that means to 
frustrate and defeat the cruelty of the tyrants j 
and accordingly, with their swords drawn, ran 
full drive one upon another, where fortune so 
guided the points that they made two equally 
mortal wounds, affording withal so much 
honour to so brave a friendship, as to leave 
them just strength enough to draw out their 
bloody swords, that they might have liberty 
to embrace one another in this dying condition, 
with so close an embrace that the executioners 
cut off both their heads at once, leaving the 



3 Plinv, Xat. Hist. xwv. 10. 

4 In 1326. Mcin. of Frois^art. 
s Menander. 
6 He was a Sicilian, born at Syracuse, that aimed to op- 

\ press the liberty of his country, of which Timoleon was the 
I protector. Plutarch, Life of Timoleon, ~. 
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bodies still fast linked together in tin's noble 
knot, and their wounds joined, affectionately 
sticking in the last blood and remainder at* the 
lives of one another. 1 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

OF ONE DEFECT IN OUR GOVERNMENT. 

My late father, who, for a man that had no 
other advantages than experience only, and his 
own natural parts, was of a very clear judg- 
ment, formerly told me that lie 
The project of nee \ m \ thoughts of endeavour- 

an oliicc of • • v i i ■ 

agency. lu n t() introduce tins practice, 

that there might be in every town 
a certain place assigned, to which such as 
stood in need of any thing might repair, and 
have their business "entered by an officer ap- 
pointed for that purpose. As r , for example, I 
want to sell pearls; I want to buy pearls; 
such a one wants company to go to Paris ; 
such a one enquires for a servant, of such a 
quality; such a one for a master; such a one 
for such an artificer; some for one thing, some 
for another, every one according to what he 
\vants._ And it seems to me that these mutual 
advertisements would be of no contemptible 
advantage to the public business; for there are, 
every day, conditions that seek after one 
another, and for want of knowing one another's 
occasions, leave men in very great necessity. 
T hear, to the great shame of the 

dJSSrf 1 * 1 * 1 * a « e we Iive in > tlmt in 0,ir vei T 
Ciraldusand sight two most excellent men for 
Castaiio. learning died so poor that they 

had scarce bread to put in their 
mouths, Lilius Gregorius Giraldus, 2 in Italy, 
and Sebastiamis Castaiio, 3 in Germany. And 1 
believe there are a thousand men would have 
invited them into their families, on advanta- 
geous conditions, or have relieved them where 
they were, had they known their wants. The 
world is not so generally corrupted but that I 
know a man that would heartily wish the estate 
his ancestors have left him might be employed, 
so long as it shall please fortune to give him 
leave to enjoy it, to secure remarkable persons 
of any kind, whom misfortune sometimes per- 
secutes to the last degree, from the danger of 
necessity ; and, at least, place them in such a 
condition that they must be very hard to please 
if they were not contented. My father, in his 
domestic government, had this order (which I 

know how to commend but by no 
The laudable means imitate), that besides the 

Stt n b 7 f^-tTn "£ ister ° f the 

Montaigne's household affairs, where the 

father. small accounts, payments, and 

disbursements, which do not 



1 Appian, de Bell. Civil, iv. 
J!i\°l^ at . Fe . rRa , ra > 143 *>' di ed there 1552. His works, of 
«n?h« p C P"™!* 1 ar « a History of the Gods, and Dialogues 
oa the Poets, were published by Jensius, at Leydcn, 1696. 
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require a special hand, were entered, and which 
a bailiff always had in custody ; he ordered him 
whom he kept to write for him, to keep a 
journal, and in it to set down all the remarkable 
occurrences, and, day by day, the memoirs of 
the affairs of his house ; very pleasant to look 
over when time begins to wear things out of 
memory, and very useful sometimes to put 11s 
out of doubt, when such a thing was begun, 
when ended, what courses were debated on, 
what concluded; our voyages, absences, mar- 
riages, and deaths, the reception of good or ill 
news, the change of principal servants, and the 
like. An ancient custom which I think it 
would not be amiss for every one to revive in 
his own house ; and I did very foolishly in 
neglecting it. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

OF THE CUSTOM OF WEARING CLOTHES. 

Whatever I shall say upon this subject, I 
must, of necessity, invade some 
of the bounds of custom, so careful ™* S™ 
lias she been to shut up all the of some nations 
avenues. I was discussing with to f° stu,k 
myself, in this shivering season, 
whether the fashion of going naked, in those 
nations lately discovered, is imposed upon 
them by the hot temperature of the air, as we 
say of the Moors and Indians, or whether it 
was the original fashion of mankind. Men of 
understanding, forasmuch as all things under 
the sun, as Holy Writ declares, are subject to 
the same laws, have been wont, in such consi- 
derations as these, where we are to distinguish 
the natural ktws from those of man's invention, 
to have recourse to the general polity of the 
world, where there can be nothing counterfeited. 
Now, all other creatures being sufficiently 
furnished with all things necessary for the 
support of their being, without needle and 
thread, it is not to be imagined that we only 
should be brought into the world in a defective 
and indigent condition, and in such a state as 
cannot subsist without foreign assistance ; and 
therefore it is that I believe that, as plants, 
trees, and animals, and all things that have 
life, are seen to be, by nature, sufficiently 
clothed and covered to defend them from the 
injuries of weather, 

Proptereaque fere" res omnes, aut corio sunt, 
Aut setil, aut conchis, aut callo, aut cortiee tectre.* 
"And, therefore, shells, or rinds, or films, inclose, 
Or skin, or hair, on ev'ry body grows," 

so were we : but as those who, by artificial 
light, put out that of the day, so we, by bor- 
rowed forms and fashions, have destroyed our 
own. And 'tis plain enough to be seen that 

3 A native of Dauphiny, born 1515, died 1563, He is 
principally known by his Latin version of the Bible, in 
which he affects to use only the Ciceronian style of language. 

* Lucretius, iv. 936. 
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'tis custom only which renders that impost Me 
that otherwise is nothing so; I'm*, of those 
nations who have no manner of knowledge of 
clothing, some are situated underlie same tern 
porature that we are, ;ind some in much c iMrr 
climates. i\nd, besides, our most lender parts 
are always (!\|»wi| to the air, as the eye-, 
mouth, nose, and ears: a. id our ci untrv fel- 
lows, liki! our ancestors, go with their brea-ts 
open. Had we heen horn with a lmns-itv 
upon us of wearing petticoni-, and breech. -. 
there is no doubt hat nature would have forti- 
fied those parts slie intended should he i..\]insn| 
to the fury of the si asons with a thicker skin, 
as sla.' has done the tinkers* end- and the Miles 
of the feet. And why should this --em hard 
to believe/ I ol>M rye iniadi e;n nter distance 
betwixt my mode of dress and that of one of 
our country pea-nuts, than betwixt his and a 
man that has no other eo\ criug but hi- skin. 
How many men, especially in Turkey, go 
naked merely upon account of devotion.' 
Somebody, 1 forgot who, a-ked a beggar, 
whom he !-aw in his sldrt, in the depth of 
winter, as brisk and frolic as he who goes 
mufiled up to the ears in tors, how he was able 
toendureto go so.' "Sir," said the h How, 
"you go xv i 1 3 1 your face bare; 1 am all fact'." 
The Italians have a story of the Duke of 
Florence's fool, whom Id- ma-fer n-king how, 
being so thin chid, he was able to >upport the 
cold, when lie, !mns< If, warm wrapt uji as ho 
was. was hardly aide to do it .' k> Why," 
replied the fool, u use my receipt ; put on all 
the clothes you have at once, as 1 d >, and 
you'll lee] no more cold than I.'' King Mas- 
sinis-a, to an extreme old aire, could never be 
prevailed upon to go with his head covered, how- 
cold, stormy, or rainy soever the weather might 
be. 1 Which also is reported of the Rmperor 
Severn*. Herodotus tells us' : that, in tin. 1 bat- 
tles fought betwixt the K<_ry ptians and the 
Persians, it was observed, both by himself and 
others, that of those* w ho were left dead upon 
the place, the heads of the Ivgyptians were 
found to be, without comparison,' harder than 
tho.-e of the Persians, by reason that the last 
bad gone with their heads always covered from 
their iulancy. first, with biggins, and then with 
turbans, and the others always shaved and bare. 
And Kino- Agesiluus continued to a decrepid 
age, to wear always the Fame clothes in winter 
tlmt lie did in summer.'* Cesar, says Suetonius, 
marched always at the head of iiis army, for 
the most part on foot, with his head bare/whe- 
ther it was rain or sun-shine, and as much is 
said of Hannibal, 

Turn voctieo nudn, 
Excipcrc msanos imlu-ca, eodique ruinam. 4 



" E\p<»M>._< In.-, hare he id lo furious s!i(<«'r«, 
While Kail <>r ram in torren s on it p. airs," 

A Venetian, who has lon^ lived in Pegu, 
and is lately returned, thence, writes, that the 
iikii and women of that kingdom, though thev 
cover the re-t of their ptr-oii>, go alwavs bare- 
toot, and ride >o too. And Plato does very 
earnestly ad\i~e, for the health of the whole 
hotly , to give the he d and the feet no other 
eloihing lino: what nature has bestowed. lie 
whom the Poles |;ave < 1-eted fbr th< ir kino/' 
since our- hit them, who is indeed one ot' the 
greatest p: i ices < f this aire, never wears an\ 
gloves and for winter, or whatever weather 
may come, never v.i-'is any ot''. r cap abroad 
than the -nine fie v i ir> at home. \\ lereas, I 
cannot i ad. re i» go nehutOmed or loos', our 
in ighbourlng labourers would tl ink them-elves 
in chains ii" tiny were <o braced. \ arro is of 
opinion that when it w ;.» ordained we slc-dd lie 
bare in the prcnuv of the ( rods ami before the 
inagi-drute, it was ratiier so ordered upm the 
score of health, a..d to i one in to the injuries of 
weather, than upon the account of revt renee ''' 
And since we* are now talking ol cold, and are 
Frenchmen, teed to trick ourselves out in man\ 
colours, (not 1 my sell, for 1 seldom wearotlur 
t!ian black or white, in imitation of my lather,) 
let us add another story of Captain .Mai tin du 
IVllay, who affirms tlmt in the journey through 
Luxemburg, he saw such a meat frost that 
the muuitiou-wiue was cut with hatchets and 
wedge-, delivered out to the soldiers by weight, 
and carried away in basket*.;" and Ovid, 

NiiiIuijuu eons^t mt form am ser\enfia les';i« 

Vina, nee Lun.itu men, bed data lru>ta, bihunt.*' 

" The wine 
Stripl of its e;i-k. retains the li^nre still, 
Nurdo they draughts, but crust* of Karelins, swill." 

At the month of the Lake Moetis, the frosts 
are so severe that in the very same place where 

: Mithridatos"s lieutenant had fought the em iu\ 
dry-foot, and "hen them a defeat, the summer 
follow i ii LT he sil-o obtained over them a naval 
victory , ,J The Pomans fought at a very great 
disadvantage in the engagement they had with 
the Carthaginians near Placental, bv reason 
that tliey went to the charge with their blood 
congealed, and their limbs numbed with cold, 1 " 
whereas Hannibal had caused peat tires to be 
made through his earn]) to warm his soldiers, 
and oil to be distributed amongst them, to the 
end that, anointing themselves, they might 
render their nerves more supple and active, and | 
fortify the pores against the violence of the air, 
and freezing wind that then raged. The retreat 

, the Greeks made from Pabylon into their own 
country is famous for the difficulties and cala- 
mities they had to overcome. Of which this 



1 Cicero, Dc Sencct. c. 10, 

2 Hook iii. 

3 Plutarch, in Vilti 

4 Silius Italieiis, i. 2:>0. 
* Stephen Jiathory. 

(> Pliny, A ut. Hist. x\yiii. 1. 

7 In 15i:e Mrm. dr Mart, du ri'-Hn?,. x. Philip fie 
Comines, ^ieakinL, r of such cold weather in h\-> i.nv I iTip, 



in the principality of Lie pre, says, that the wine was in like 
manner frozen in their pipes, and that it was dni? out, and 
cut into the form of wedges, and so carried oil' by jjcntlcmui 
in hats or baskets, ii. t l. 

* Ovid, Tritit., iii. 10. 23. 

9 Strabo, vii. 
1 ' Livy, xxi. h\. 
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was one, that being encountered 
mvJgel 6 made m the mountains of Armenia, 
by snow, in the with a horrible storm of suow, 
mountains of t ], ey \ Q6t a n knowledge of the 

Armenia. J , , ,. x1 c , 

country, and ot the ways, and 
being shut up, were a day and a night without 
eating or drinking, most of their cattle dead, 
many of themselves starved dead, several 
struck blind with the driving and glittering 
of the snow, many of them maimed in their 
fingers and toes, and many stiif and motionless 
with the extremity of the cold, who yet 
had their understanding entire. 1 
Fruit trees Alexander saw a nation where 

wi^terV" thC they bury the fruit trees in win- 
ter, to defend them from the 
frost, 2 and we also may see the same. But 

concerning eloth.es, the King of 
How often the - , y i i • t V> 

Kin* of Mexico Mexico changed his apparel tour 
changed his times a day, and never put them 

clothesiuaday. ()n mQ ^ enip loy ini^ those he left 

off, in his continual liberalities and rewards ; 
nor was either pot, dish, or other utensil of his 
kitchen or table ever served up to him twice. 



C IT APT EH XXXVI. 

OF CATO THE YOUNGER. 

I am not guilty of the common error of judging 
another by myself. I easily believe that in an- 
other's humour which is contrary to my own : 
and though I find myself engaged to one cer- 
tain form, I do not oblige others to it, as many 
do, but believe and apprehend a thousand dif- 
ferent ways of living ; and, contrary to most 
men, more easily admit of differences than 
uniformity amongst us. I, as frankly as any 
one would have me, discharge a man from my 
humours and principles, and consider him simply 
as he is, without reference to myself, taking him 
according to his own particular model. Though 
I am not continent myself, I nevertheless sin- 
cerely approve of the continency of the Feuilkms 
and the Capuchins, and highly commend their 
way of living. I insinuate myself very well 
by imagination into their place, and love and 
honour them the more for being other than I am 
myself. I very much desire that we may be 
judged every man by himself, and would not 
be drawn into the consequences of common 
examples. My weakness does nothing alter 
the esteem I ought to have of the force and 
vigour of those who deserve it. Sunt qui nihil 
suadent quam quod se indtari posse conjidunt? 
*' There are those who persuade nothing but 
what they believe they can imitate themselves." 
Crawling upon the slime of the earth, I do not, 
for all that, the less observe in the clouds the 
inimitable height of some heroic souls. 'Tis a 



1 Xenophon, Expedition of Cyrus, iv. 5. 

2 Quintus Curtius, vii. 3. 

3 Cicero, De Orut., c. 7- 

4 Horace, Epist. i. 6, 31. 



great deal for me to have my judgment regular 
and right, even though the effects cannot be so, 
and to maintain this sovereign power at least 
free from corruption : 'tis something to have 
my will right and good when my legs fail me. 
This age wherein we live, in our part of the 
world at least, is grown so stupid that not only 
the exercise, but the very imagination of virtue 
is detective, and seems to be nothing but college 
jargon. 

Virtutem. verba putant, ut lucum ligna.* 

" Words finely couch'd lhc.se men for virtue take, 
As if each wood a sacred grove couk 1 make." 

Qitam vcrcri debererd, viium si pernpere von 
poxseutS " Which they ought to reverence, 
though they cannot comprehend." 'Tis a mere 
gew-gaw to hang in a cabinet, or at the end of 
the tongue as on the tip of the 
ear, for ornament only. There Vicious mo- 

• • fives clp-jfro" 

are no more virtuous actions ex- t , ie essCJit , c ot - 
tant, and those actions that carry virtue. 
a shew of virtue have yet nothing 
of its essence; for 'tis profit, glory, fear and 
custom, and other such like foreign causes, are 
the incentives to produce them. Our justice 
also, our valour and good offices, may be called 
so too in respect to others, and according to the 
face they appear with to the public ; but in the 
doer it can by no means be virtue, because 
there is another end proposed, another moving 
cause. Now, virtue owns nothing to be her's 
but what is done by herself, and for herself, 
alone. In that great battle of 
Platrea, which the Greeks, under Why the spar- 
the command of Pausanias, ob- tans refused the 

x • i ,t. t i 1 ,i reward of va- 

tamed against Mardomus and the lour to a person 
Persians, the conquerors, accord- wll « signalized 
ing to their custom, coming to J^HJabat. 
divide amongst them the glory of tie. 
the exploit, they assigned to the 
Spartan nation the pre-eminence of valour in 
this engagement. The Spartans, great judges 
of bravery, when they came to determine to 
what particular man of their nation the honour 
was due of having best behaved himself upon 
this occasion, found that Aristodemus had, of 
all others, hazarded his person with the greatest 
courage ; but they did not, however, allow him 
any prize or reward, by reason that his valour 
had been incited by a desire to clear his reputa- 
tion from the reproach of his miscarriage at the 
affair of Thermopylae, and, with a desire to die 
bravely, to wipe off that former blemish. Our 
judgments are yet sick, and obey the humour 
of our depraved manners. I observe most of the 
wits of these times exercise their 
ingenuity in endeavouring to Many people 
blemish and darken the glorv of 8 ^£^ 1 pre " 

. o ciate the no- 

the greatest and most generous blest deeds of 
actions of former ages, putting the ancients. 
one vile interpretation or another 

5 Cicero, Tusc. Quae., i. 2. Montaigne applies to virtue 
what Cicero here says of philosophy, and of those who pre- 
sume to rind fault wiih it. 

6 Nepos, Life of Pausanias. Herod, ix. 
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upon them all, and forging and suppo.-ing vain 
causes and motives for them. A mighty Hue 
subtlety indeed! Give me the greate-t and 
purest action that ever the day beheld, and I 
will tarnish a hundred plausible vicious motives 
to obscure it. (1ml knows, whoever will stretch 
them out to the full, w hat di\crsify id" imago 
our internal wills sutler under; they do nut 
play the cense.rers so maliciously as they do it 
ignorsLiitly and rudely. The ssime pains and 
licence that oilier- take to hopsittcr these illus- 
trious names, I would willinuh 
TUo,,tai,nearts ini( l lTiro to lend them a -houlder 
ii in to contrary, . , , . . ,,,, 

am l rt hy. ' to rai.-e them higher. I liese rare 
imaufes, that are culled out bv the 
consent of the wisest men of all ages for the 
world's example, I should endeavour to honour 
anew, a> tin- as ni\ invention would permit, in 
\ all the cireiun>tsineo- of tavourahle iuterpretii- 
tiois. And we nia\ well believe that the force 
of our invention i- infinitely short of their 
merit, 'Tis the duty of good men to draw 
virtue si- beautiful a- they can, and there would 
be no impmprietN in the ease should our pa-- ion 
a little transport us in fa\our of so -aired a 
form. What lhe.-o people do to the contrary 
they either do out of malic*', or by the \ ice of 
contining their belief to their own capacity, a- 
I have said before; or, which 1 am more in- 
clined to think, from not having their sight 
strong, clear, and cle\ sited enough to conceive 
the -plendonr of virtue in her native purity. 
As Plutarch complains that, in his time, some 
attributed the cause of the younger ( "ato's 
death to his fear of ( 'se-ur, at 
Various . npi- which he is very angry, and with 

nnms of tlu* , i ' 4 , 

tlcaih of iho good reason, hy tliar a man may 
young* r C'aiu. guess how much more he would 

have been oifended with those 
who have* attributed it to ambition, Sen-elcss 
people! He would ha\e performed a just and 
irenerous action, even though he were to have 
had ignominy for his reward in-tcad of glory. 
That, man was, in truth, a pattern that nature 
chose out to shew to w hat height human virtue 
and constancy could arrive. But 1 am not 
capable of handling -o noble an argument, and 
shall therefore only set five Latin poets together 

by the ears, to see w ho has done 
riH.iropr.s- best in the praise of Cato ; and, 

sa-;<s out < f five • 1 • 1 .- j . ' 7 

poets in I'intsc inclusively, tor their own too. 
oi Cato, com- Now, a man well read in poetry 
Slpi "ill think the two first, in con,-- 
taiBiic. panson of the others, a little 

languishing; the third, more vi- 
gorous, but overthrown by the extravagance of 
his own force. lie will then think that there 
will be yet room i'or one or two gradation* of 
invention to come to the fourth ; hut, coming 
to mount the pitch of that, he will lift iij) his 
hands fin- admiration ; the last, the first by 



1 Plato, Ton. 

■* Man! mis, Aitvon 



■ Martial, vi. 32. 



some space (but a space that he will swear is 
not to be tilled up by any human wit), he will 
be a-toni-hed, lu, 1 will not know where he is. 
These are wonders. We have more poets than 
judges and interpreters of poetry. 
It w ea-ier to write an inditl'erent Excrllvnt 

. , , , portry above 

poem than to underhand a good rules, 
one. There i-, indeed, a certain 
low and moderate sort of poetry that a man 
may well enough judge by certain rules of art; 
but the true, supreme, and divine poesy is 
above all the rules of reason. Whoever di-cerns 
the beauty of it, with the most assured ami mo-t 
steady sight, sets no more than the quick re- 
ileetion of a lla.-h of lightning. This is a sort 
of poetry that does not cxerei-e, but ravislus 
and overwhelms, our judgment. Tlu; fury that 
possesses him who is able to penetrate into it, 
wounds yet a third man by hearing him repeat 
it. It is like a load-tone, that not only attracts 
the needle, but also infu-e- into it the virtue t> 
attract others. And this is more evidently ^eeii 
at our theatres, where the -acred in-pirati< u of 
the nm-es, having tir-t stirred up the port to 
si n«rei\ sorrow, hatred, ami out of hiiu-cif, to 

I whatever it will, does moreover by the poet 
pos-ess the actor, and by the actor, cou-ccu- 

, ti\ely, all the spectators, Viewing how much 
our pas-inns hung and depend upon one an- 
other. 1 Poetry has ever had that power over 
me, from a child, to tran-picrce 
jind transport me. But thi- quick What son of 
sense of it, thsit is natural to me, I'^ul pre- 1 " 
ha- been variou-Iy handled by iVrrcd. 
variety of form*, not so much 
higher and lower (for the\ were cvu* the 
highe-t of every kind), sis differing in colour, 
bir-t, si gay ;md -prightiv fluency, afterwards a 
Jolty and penetrating subtlety ; and, lastly, a 
mature and constant force. Their mime> will 
better express them: Ovid, Luean, Virgil, 
But our poets sire beginning their career: 

Sit Cato, ilum vivit sane vcl Ciesare niajor.- 

" Lot ('ato's fame, 
Whilst he shall liw\ eclipse great Csosar's name," 



Kt invictum dcviela mortc Catoncm, 3 
" And Cato fell, invincible in death,'' 

sa\s the second. And the third, sneaking of 
the civil wars betwixt Ciosar and Pompey, say.-, 

Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 4 

" Heaven approves 
The conquering cause die conquered Cato loves.' ' 

The fourth, upon the praises of Casar, writes, 

Ft cuneta trrrarum subacta, 

Fnotcr atrocem animum Catonis. : 

'* And eonqucr'd all, where'er his eagle flew, 
Hut Catu's mind, that nothing could subdue." 



1 I.uean, i. 12S. 

3 Horace, (til. ii. I. 23 
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And the master of the choir, after having set 
forth all the names of the greatest Komans, 
ends thus : — 

His dantem jura Catonem. 1 
" And Cato giving laws to all the rest." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THAT WE LAUGH AND CRY FOR THE 
SAME THING. 

When we read in history that Antigonus was 
very much displeased with his 
Jd'bSdt; son for presenting him the head 
the victors. or King Pyrrhus, his enemy, 

newly slain, lighting against him, 
and that seeing it he wept ;'- that Rene, Duke 
of Lorraine, also lamented the death of Charles, 
Duke of Burgundy, 3 whom he had himself 
defeated, and appeared in mourning at his 
funeral ; and that in the battle of Auroy, 4 which 
Count de Montfort obtained over Charles de 
Klois, his competitor for the duchy of Brittany, 
the conqueror meeting the dead body of his 
enemy was very much afflicted at his death • 
— we must not presently cry out, 

Et cosi aven ehe I'aniino ciaseuna, 
Sua passion sotto cl contrario niatito, 
Rieopre, eon la vista or' chiara, or' bruma/' 

*' That every one, whether of joy or woe, 
The passion of his mind can govern so 
As when most griev'd to show a visage clear, 
And melancholy when best pleas'd appear." 

When Pompey's head was presented to Ca?sar 
the histories tell us that he turned away his 
face, as from a sad and unpleasing object. 6 
There had been so long an intelligence and 
companionship betwixt them in the manage- 
ment of the public affairs, such a conimunity°of 
fortunes, so many mutual offices, and so near 
an alliance, that this countenance he wore 
ought not to suffer under any misinterpretation, 
or to be suspected for either false or counterfeit, 
as tills other seems to believe : 

Tutumque putavit 
£ a „ m ]? onus esse socer ; lachrymas non sonte cadentes 
Efludit, gemitusque exprossit peetore Unto, 
Non aliter manifests putaus abscondcre mentis 
Gaudia, quam lachrymas. 7 

" And now he saw 
'Twas safe to be a pious father-in-law, 
He shed fore'd tears, and from a joyful breast 
Fetch'd sighs and groans, conceiving tears would best 
Conceal his inward joy." 

For though it be true that the greatest part of 
our actions are no other than vizor and disguise, 
and that it may sometimes be real and true that 

Haeredis fletus sub persona risus est, 8 

** J he heir's dissembled tears, behind the screen 
Could one but peep, would joyful smiles be seen," 



1 JEneid, viii. 6/0. 

2 Plutarch, Life of Pyrrhus. 

3 In \ 477, before Nancy, 

4 Or Auray, near Vannes. The battle was fought under 
Charles V., 29th Sept., 1364. K 



yet in judging of these matters we should 
consider how much our souls are 
oftentimes agitated with divers Mankind 8U b- 
passions And as they say that ££££ lta » t 
in our bodies there is a congre- 
gation^ of divers humours, of which that is the 
sovereign which, according to the complexion 
we are of, is commonly most predominant in 
us : so, though the soul has in it divers motions 
to agitate it, yet must there of necessity be one 
to over-rule all the rest, though not with so 
necessary and absolute a dominion, but that 
through the flexibility and inconstancy of the 
soul those of less authority may, upon occasion, 
re-assume their place and make a little sally 
in turn. Thence it is that we see not only 
children, who innocently obey and follow 
nature, often laugh and cry at the same thing : 
but none of us can boast, what journey soever 
he may have in hand that he has the most set 
his heart upon, but when he comes to part with 
his family and friends he will find something 
that troubles him within ; and though he restrain 
his tears, yet he puts his foot in the stirrup 
witli a sad and cloudy countenance. And what 
gentle flame soever may have warmed the 
heart of modest and well-born virgins, yet have 
they to be forced from about their mothers' 
necks to be put to bed to their husbands, 
whatever this boon companion is pleased to say : 

Estnc novis nuptis odio Venus ? anne parcntum 

Frustrantur falsis gaudia laehrymalis, 
Ubertiin thalami quas intra limina fundunt ? 

Non, ita mc divi, vera gemunt, juveriut, 9 

" Does the fair bride the sport so greatly dread, 

That she takes on so when she's put to bed ? 

Her parents' joys t' allay with a feign'dtear, 

She does not cry in earnest, I dare swear." 

Neither is it strange to lament a person dead 
whom a man would by no means wish to be 
alive. "When I rattle my servant 1 do it with 
all my mettle, and load him with no feigned, 
but downright real, curses: but the heat being 
over, if he should stand in need of me, I should 
be very ready to do him good ; for I instantly 
turn the leaf. When 1 call him calf and cox- 
comb I do not pretend to entnil those titles 
upon him for ever ; neither do I think T give 
myself the lie in calling him an honest fellow 
presently after. No one quality possesses us 
solely and universally. Were it not like a fool 
to talk to one's self, there would hardly be a 
day or an hour wherein I might not be heard 
to mutter to myself and against myself, " Fool! 
blockhead !" and yet I do not think that to be 
my character. Who for seeing me one while 
cold, and presently very kind to my wife, be- 
lieves the one or other to be counterfeit, is an 
ass. Nero, taking leave of his mother, whom 
he sent to be drowned, was nevertheless sensible 
of some emotion at the farewell, and was struck 
with horror and pity. 'Tis said that the light 

5 Petrarch, edit. 1545, p. 23. 

6 Plutarch, Life of CcEsur> c. 13. 

7 Lucretius, ix. 1037. 

8 Aulus Gellius, xvii. 14. 

9 Catullus, de Coma Ber. Ixv. 15. 
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of the sun is not one continuous tiling, but that 
he durts new rays so thick one upon another 
that we cannot perceive the intermission : 

Larcrus cnim liquid! fons luminis, lethereus Sol 
Irrijirnr itsddue caelum candore receiui, 
Suppetidalquc novu confestini lumnie lumen. 1 

" For the tr thereat sun that shinrs so brijrht, 
J?eintr a fountain larue of lnpiitl li^hr, 
Willi fresh rays spnnklo si ill the eh rrfnl sky, 
And with new light the lndit dues still supph." 

Just so the soul variously ami imperceptibly 
darts out her passions. Artabanus siirprMug 
once liis nephew Xerxts, chid him tor the 
sudden alteration of his countenance. He was 
considering the iinnieasnrahh' great ne.-s ol' his 
forces pas.-iinj over tin; I leliespont fir the (ire- 
eian expedition, and was first seized with a 
palpitation of joy to see so many thousands of 
men ut his comniiind, ami this appeared in the 
gnietv ol liis looks: hut his thoughts at the 
same instant suggesting to him that of so many 
lives there would not he one left in a century, 
at most, he presently knit, his brows and grew 
sud, even to tears.- We have resolutely pur- 
sued the revenue of an injury received, and 
been sensible of a singular sali-factlon at our 
\ietory: but we w eep notw itbslanding. ^ et 
'tis not for the victory thut we 
weep ; there is no alteration as to 
that. .But the Mini looks upon 
the thing with another eye, and 
represents it to itself with another 
kind of face ; for every tiling has 
many faces and several aspects, 
delations, old acquaintance, and 
friendships, possess our imaginations, and make 
them tender for the time: but the turn is so 
quick that it escapes us in a moment. 

Nil adeo fieri celeri rationc videtur, 
Quain si mens tieri proponir, et inchnat ipsa. 
Oci'is er^o animus, ijiuini re» se perriet ulia. 
Ante oculos quorum in promptu nutura \uLtur. 3 
" As no one aetion seems so swiftly done 
As what the mind has phinn'd and once begun ; 
This obsenatiun evidently proves 
The mind than odier tiling more swiftly moves." 

And therefore, while we would make one con- 
tinued tiling of all this succession of passion, 
we deceive ourselves. V/hcij Timoleon* laments 
the murder he had committed upon so mature 
and u'euerous deliberation, he does not lament 
the liberty restored to his country, he dues not 
lament, the tyrant, but he laments his brother. 
| One part of hi> duty is performed, let Us give 
him leave to perform the other. 



The soul dors 
not look up.. n 
thiu'jswith mil' 
and the same 
tyi 1 , nor with 
one nml the 
muuu bias. 

like a ball. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

OF SOLITLDE. 

Lkt us pass over that old comparison betwixt 
the active and the solitary life ; and as for the 



' laurel, v. '2^2. 

- Herod, vii. Piiny, Ej/ist. iii, 7. \ id. 7\l.-.\ ix. l.i. 

* I.uiTi t. iii I. -J. 

1 Cornelius N'-pos, xx !. Oi id S c. .wi. t)5, 

' Lucau's En > V.I "" ('<ilu "! I'Hii. 

Ntc !>ibi, sod ti'i Miitjum &e cie hrc mundo. Lh'.u. 



fine saying in which ambition and avarice 
cloak themselves, " That we are not born for 
ourselves, but for the public/' 5 let us boldly 
appeal to those who are in the thick of public 
aifairs, and let them lay their hands upon their 
hearts and then say whether, on the contrary, 
the\ do not rather aspire to titles and oiHce's, 
and the tumult of the world, to make then- 
private advantage at the public expense. lint 
we need not ask them the question ; for the 
corrupt ways by which men push on towards 
the ln-iii'ht at which their ambitions aspire, do 
manifestly enough declare that tiieir ends can- 
not be very good. Let us then tell ambition 
that it is she her.-elf that uives us a taste of 
solitude; for what iloe^ she <o much avoid as 
society .' What doe> she so much seek as elbow- 
room .' A man may do well or ill every where; 
but if what Bias si\ s la* true, that the greatest 
part is the worse,'' or what the preacher says, 
that there is not one good in a thousand, 

I'ari quippe boni : nuiiiero vix sunt totidem, ijuot 
Thcbaruut port;u, vel iliwtis u.stia IN ill. ■ 

" How lew p md mm are nitmberrd on t! is soil ' 
Scuce more than spates ul Thebes or mouths ol' Nile." 

The contagion is very dangerous in tin 1 crowd. 
A man luu.-t either imitate the vicious or hate 
them. IJoth are dangerous, either to rc-emble 
them, because they are many, or to hate ninny, 
because they are unresenibline,\ s And mer- 
chants that go to sea are in the right, when 
they are cautious that those who embark with 
them in the same ship be neither dissolute 
blasphemers nor vicious othcrwavs ; looking 
upon such society as unfortunate. And there- 
fore it was that Bias pleasantly said to some 
who, beine; with him in a dangerous storm, 
implored the assistance of the gods, u Peace ! 
speak softly," said he, ** that they may not 
know you are here in my company. '" J And a 
more forcible cxumplu :— -Albmpierque, viceroy 
in the Indies for Emanuel, King of Portugal, 
in an extreme peril of shipwreck took a young 
boy upon his shoulders, fortius only end, that in 
the society of their common danger his inno- 
cence mi'_iht serve to protect him and to recom- 
mend him to the divine favour, that they might 
get sate to shore. "Tis not that a wise man 
may not live everywhere content, and be alone 
in the crowd of a palace, but if it be left to his 
own choice 1 he, according to the school, will My 
the very sight of it. He can endure that, if 
need be ; but if it be referred to him, he will 
choose this. lie cannot think himself suffi- 
ciently rid of vice if he must yet contend with 
it in other men. Charondas punished as bad 
men those who were convicted of keeping bad 
company. 10 There is nothing so unsociable and 
sociable as man ; the one by his vice, the other 
by his nature. And Antisthcnes, in my opinion, 

Laertius. hi ritu. 
: Juvenal, xiii. 2(5, 
'" Seneca, Ejiist. ~. 
'' I.:ieOhis, In I'iltt. 
1 l).»h Sic. xii. 
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Solitude doe? 
not free us from 
our vices. 



did not give him a satisfactory answer, who 
reproached him with frequenting bad company, 
by saying, " That physicians live well amongst 
the sick." 1 For if they contribute to the 
health of the sick, no doubt but by the con- 
tagion, continual sight of, and familiarity with, 
diseases, they must of necessity impair their 
own. Now the end I suppose is all one, to live 
at more leisure and at greater ease. 13ut men 
do not always choose the right way ; for they 
often think they have totally taken leave of ail 
business when they have only exchanged one 
employment lor another. There is little less 
trouble in governing a private family than a 
whole kingdom. V/herever the mind is per- 
plexed it is in an entire disorder, and domestic 
employments are not less troublesome for being 
less important, Moreover, for having shaken 
off the court and the exchange, we havo not 
taken leave of the principal vexations of life : 

Ratio et prudentia enras, 

Non lucus ellusi kite maris arbiter aufert. 2 

" Reason ami prudence our affections ea-e, 

Not the bold site that whle commands the seas." 

Our ambition, avarice, irresolu- 
tion, fear, ami inordinate desires, 
do not leave us with change of 
place : 

Et post equitem sedet atra cura. 3 
" And when he rides, black care sits close behind." 

They often follow as even to the cloisters and 
to the philosophical schools 5 nor deserts, nor 
caves, hair-shirts, nor fasts, can disengage us 
from them. 

Ilrerct latcri lcthalis arundo. 4 
" The fatal shaft sticks to the wounded side.'* 
One telling Socrates that such a one was no- 
thing improved by his travels : " 1 very well 
believe it/' said he, "for he took himself along 
with him." 5 

Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamu^ ? Patriae qui3 exul 
Se quoque fugit. c 

" To change our native soil why should we run, 
And seek one warmed by a fierci r sun ? 
For who in exile ever yet could find 
lie ue:it aoroad and left himself behind?" 

If a man do not first discharge both himself 
and his mind of the burden with which he finds 
himself oppressed, motion will but make it 
press the harder and sit the heavier, as the 
lading of a ship is of less incumbrance when 
fast stowed in a settled posture. You do a sick 
man more harm than good in removing him 
from place to place ; you fix and establish the 
disease by motion, as stakes go deeper and more 
fixedly into the earth by being moved up and j 
down in the place where they are designed to j 
stand. And therefore it is not enough to get ] 
remote from the public ; 'tis not enough to shift 
one's self, — a man must fly from the popular 



1 Laertius, in vitu. 

2 Horace, Epist. i. 11, 25. 

3 Hor. iii. i. 40. 

* xEneid, iv. 473. 

5 Seneca, Epist. 101. 

6 Horace, Od., ii. ;5, 18; 



dispositions that have taken possession of his 
soul — he must sequester and tear himself from 
himself. 

Rupi jam vincula, dicas : 

Nam luetata cauis nudum arripit ; attanien illi, 
Cum fugit, a eollo trahitur paislonga catenae, 7 

" Thou'lt say, perhaps, thai ihou hast broke the chain ; 
Why, so the dog has gnaw'd the knot in twain 
That tied him there ; but, ;ixhe flies, he feels 
The ponderous chain still rattling at his heels." 

We still carry our fetters along with us; 'tis 
not an absolute liberty ; we yet cast back a 
kind look upon what we have left behind us ; the 
fancy is still full of our old way of living : 

Nisi purgatum est pectus, qua? pradia nobis 
Alque pericula tunc iugratis insinuatidum? 
Quanta; conscindunt hominem eupiilinis arres 
Sollieitum curie? quantique periude tiinores ? 
Quidve superhia, spurcitia, ac petnlautia, <|uantus 
Erficiunt clades ? quid luxus, desidiesque ? H 

" Unless the mind be pur.ucd, what conflicts dire, 
And dangers will not ev'ry thought inspire! 
Th" ungrateful man, how many bitter cares 
Incessant gall, and then how many fears ! 
What horrid massacres from pride ensue, 
From (-loth, lu»t, petulance, and from luxury, too ! 

The mind itself is the disease, and hi » , ^ t *"ic 

cannot escape from itself ; ;^ ldc co11 " 

In culpa, est animus, qui se non effugit uiiquam, 9 

*' Still in the mind the fault duth lie, 
That never from ii.-clf cm fly," 

and therefore it should be called home, and be 
confined within itself: that is the true solitude, 
which may be enjoyed in populous cities and in 
the courts of kings, though more eommodioiisly 
apart. 

Now, since we will attempt to live alone, and 
to waive all conversation amongst men, let us 
so order it that our content may depend wholly 
upon ourselves; let us dissolve all obligations 
that ally us to others. Let us obtain this from 
ourselves, that we may live alone in good 
earnest, and live at our ease too. 
Stilpo having escaped from the S^histo? 
fire that consumed the city where misfortunes, 
he lived, and where he had his 
wife, children, goods, and everything he was 
master of destroyed by the llames, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes seeing him, amidst so great a ruin, 
appear with a serene and undisturbed counte- 
nance, asked him if he had received no loss ? 
To which he made answer: No; and that, 
thanks be to God, nothing was lost of his. 10 The 
philosopher Antisthenes pleasantly said, that 
men should only furnish themselves with such 
things as would swim, and might with the 
owner escape the storm ; n and certainly a wise 
man never loses anything, if he has himself. 
"When the city of Nola was ruined by the Bar- 
barians, Paulinus, who was bishop of that place, 
having there lost all he had, and being himself 
a prisoner, prayed after this manner : — " O 
Lord, keep me from being sensible of this loss ; 



7 Persius, v. 158. 

8 Lucretius, v. 41, 

9 Horace, Epist., i. U, 13. 
! ° Seneca, Epist., ix. 

11 Laertius, i>i vita. 
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for thou knowest they have yet touched nothing 
of that which is mine/" The riches that made 
him rich, and the floods that made him good, 
were still entire. This it is to make choice of 
treasures that can secure themselves from plun- 
der and violence, and to hide them in a place 
into which no one can enter, and which no one 
can betray but ourselves. Wives, children, 
goods, must be had, ami especially health, by 
him that can get it ; but we are not so to set 
our heart upon them that our happiness must 
have its dependence upon any of them: we 
must reserve a withdraw ing-room, wholly our 
own, and entirely free wherein to settle our true 
liberty, our principal solitude and retreat. And 
in tins we must, for the most part, entertain 
I ourselves with ourselves, and so privately that 
no knowledge or communication of any foreign 
concern be admitted there; there to laugh and 
to talk, as if without wife, children, goods, 
train, or attendance; to the end that, when it 
shall so fall out that we nnist lo.-e any or all of 
these, it may be no new thing to lie without 
them. We have a mind that can turn to itself, 
that can be its own company ; that has where- 
withal to altaek and to defend, to receive and 
to give. Let us not then fear, in this sodiiide, 
to languish in an uncomfortable vacancy of 
thought. 

In s»>lis -is lihi turha lui-i*.- 



' In snlii.irv plan 
Uii to llnsfir no- 



i be 

I company." 



Virtue is satisfied with herself, without dis 

Men portion- "]&"*, witho.lt Word,, without 

selves into a ctlects. Iii on i" ordinary action*' 

Hurry for a t ] im! j s ,, [)t ( , nu ()| - u \ | |linsm ,l 

thousand . _, , T . , 

things that that concerns oui'scl ves. lie that 

ilon't concern thou seest scrambling up that 
the1 "* batlered wall, furious mid trans- 

ported, against whom so uianv nnisket shots 
are levelled ; and that, other, all over sear-, 
pale, and fainting with hunger, Net re-olved 
rather to die than to open the gate to him, do-t 
thou think that these men are ihcre upon their 
own account / Xo, peradventiire in the lie- 
half of one whom they never snv, and that 
never concerns himself for their pains and dan- 
ger, but lies wallowing the while in sloth and 
pleasure. And this other snivelling. wenk-c\\I, 
slovenly fellow, that thou seest come out of 
his study after midnight, dost thou think lie 
has been tumbling over books to Irani how to 
become a better man, wiser and more content .' 
No such matter, he will there end his days, but 
he will teach posterity the measure of PlautusV 
verses, and the true orthography of nunc Latin 
word. Who is there that does not voluntarily 
exchange health, repose, and life itself, for re- 
putation and glory, the most useless, frivolous, 
and false coin that passes current amongst us ? 
As though our own death were not sulhcient to 



Am;ii«t. th Ci»it. Ihi., i. 1 
; TibuMus iv i:i 12. 
T<-r< tilt. /,//■>/'• i- I- > : 1. 



terrify and trouble us, we charge ourselves, in 
addition, with those of our wives, children, 
and family: as though our own affairs did not 
afford us anxiety enough, we take upon us to 
annoy ourselves and disturb our brains, with 
those of our neighbours and friends : 

Vah. <pu'm<|uamne honiinem in ammnm in."titucrc, aut 
l'ararc, quoil hit carius, quam ipse est siui ?•' 

" Ala*- ! w hut mortal will ho so unwise 
An) thins,' dearer than himself to prize?" 

Solitude scents to mc to have the best pretence 

in such as have already em- 

plo\ed most their active and In whom 

!i • ■ i • • ,i ii. solitude is most 

ilniin-inng age in the world s beconnn^. 
service; as for example, Tluiles. 
We have lived enough for others, let us at least 
live out the small remnant of life for ourselves ; 
let us now call in our thoughts and intentions 
to omselves, and To our own ea**e and repose, 
"Tis no light thing to make a sure retreat ; it 
will be enough lo do, without mixing up with 
it oilier enterprises and (h-igns. Since (tod | 
gives us h isure to prepare for, and to ordi r our ' { 
removal, let ns make ready, pack up our bag- , 
gage, take leave betimes of the company, and 
disentangle ourselves front those strong ties that 
engage us el-eu here, and separate lis from 
ourselves. We must htvak the knot of our 
obligations, how powerful -never, and hereafter 
lo\e tliis, or thai, but espouse nothing but our- 
sehes. That is to sa\, let the remainder be 
(Mir own, \et not so joined and so ri vetted as 
not to be forced awa\ without Haying us, or 
tearing awav a part of the whole 

pi,,-,., tih/^-u,,, -t ti.ii.i-- ■... ti„ , , , , ,;,,:: r l ;:;; iro , t 

world is lor a man to know how is i'..r a mai. to 

to be his own: 'tis lliue to wean , knmv tl,:it ^ 
. . . , his own ma.vtcr. 

ourselves Iroui society when we 
can no more add any thing to it; he who is 
not in a condition to lend nuist iorbid himself 
to borrow. Our forces begin to fail ns ; let u^ 
call them in, and lock them up at home. lie 
' that can convert and re-olve into him-ili' the 
oilices of so many friendships, and of society, 
let him do it. In this decay of nature, which 
renders him useless, burthciisorue, and troul le- 
some to others, let him take care not to be 
useless, burtheiisoine, and troublesome to him- 
self. Let him soothe and caress himself, and 
above all things be sure to govern himself with 
reverence to his reason and conseu nee to that 
degree as to be ashaiuM to make a false step 
in their presence. Hi, ram est mini, nt satis 
sc <{uis<jue rermtur. 1 " Tor 'tis rarely that 
men have respect and reverence enough tor 
' themselves. ,? Socrates says, that boys should 
| cause themselves lo be instructed, men exercise 
themselves in well doing, and old men retire 
from all civil and military employments, li\ing 
at their own discretion, without the obligation 
to any office. 6 Then: are some complexions more 



• s Moutaigrne assigns this maxim of the Pytliaporrans t> 
Socrates, biviiu.-i', in tin- woik whence he look it, Slob-ius, 
$,nn.\.' it is unmc.liaUh prcecutd 1>\ a savina ol that 
philosopher. 
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proper for these precepts of retirement, than 

others. Such as are of a soft and 

The constitu- faint apprehension, and of a deli- 

t?**?,T Ciltc wili > aild affection which is 

fitted lor -Till i 

retirement. not easily subdued to employment, 

which is my own case, will 
sooner incline to this advice than active and 
busy souls who embrace all, engage in all, and 
are hot upon every tiling, who offer, present, 
and give themselves up to every occasion. We 
should avail ourselves of those accidental and 
extraneous things, so far as they are pleasant to 
us, but by no means lay our principal foundation 
thereon, for it is no true one ; neither nature 
nor reason can allow it so to be ; and why, then, 
should we, contrary to their laws, enslave our 
own content by giving it into the power of 
another ? So, to anticipate also the accidents 
of fortune, and to deprive ourselves of the 
advantages we have in our own power, as 
several have done upon the account of devotion, 
and some philosophers upon a principle of 
reason, for a man to be his own servant, to lie 
hard, to put out his own eyes, throw wealth 
into the river, and seek out grief, as some do, 
that by the misery of this life they may pre- 
tend to bliss in another; and others, that by 
laying themselves on the ground they may 
avoid the danger of falling, are acts of an 
excessive virtue. The stoutest and firmest 
natures render even their retirement glorious 
and exemplary. 

Tuta et parvula laudo, 
Cum res deficiunt, satis inter vilia fortis : 
Verum, ubi quid melius contingit et unctius, idem 
Hos sapere. et solos aio bene vivere, quorum 
Conspicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villia. 1 

" Thus I, when better entertainments fail, 
Bravely commend a plain and frugal meal ; 
On cheaper suppers show myself full wise ; 
Hut if some dainties more luxurious rise, 
I call those wise and blest, and only those, 
Whose large estates their splendid mansion shews." 

A great deal less would serve my turn well 
enough. 'Tis enough for me, while in Fortune's 
favour, to prepare myself for her disgrace, and 
being at my ease to represent to myself, as far 
as my imagination can stretch, the ill to come ; 
just as we practise at justs and tiltings, where 
we counterfeit war in the greatest calm of peace. 
I do not think Arcesilaus, the philosopher, the 
less a philosopher for knowing that he made 
use of gold and silver vessels," as the condition 
of his fortune allowed him to do; and, indeed, 
have a better opinion of him than if he had 
denied himself what he used with 
The limits liberality and moderation. I see 

neiess'uies. tnc utmost limits of natural ne- 

cessity, and considering a poor 
man begging at my door often more jocund and 
more healthy than I myself am, I put myself 
into his place, and attempt to dress my mind 
after his fashion. And running in like manner 



1 Hor. Epist. i, 15, 42. 

2 Laertius, in Vita. 

3 Hor., Epist. i., 1. 10. 
< Catiline, iv. 



over other examples, though I fancy death, 
poverty, contempt, and sickness treading on 
my heels, I easily resolve not to be affrighted, 
forasmuch as a less than I am takes them with 
so much patience ; I am not willing to believe 
that a weak understanding can do more than a 
strong one ; or that the effects of reason cannot 
be as great as those of custom. And knowing 
how slight and uncertain these accidental con- 
veniences are, I never forget, in the height of 
these enjoyments, to make it my chief prayer 
to God that he will please to render me con- 
tent with myself, and the condition wherein he 
has placed me. I see young men, gay, merry 
fellows, who nevertheless keep a provision of 
pills in their trunks at home, to take when they 
catch a cold, which they fear so much the less 
because they think they have the remedy at 
hand. We should all take the example, and, if 
we find ourselves subject to some more violent 
disease, should furnish ourselves with such 
medicines as may numb and stu- 
pify the part affected. The whatoccu- 
employmeiit a man should choose solitary hie. a 
for a solitary life ought neither 
to be a laborious, nor an un pleasing one, other- 
wise 'tis to no purpose at all to be retired. And 
this depends upon every one's liking and 
humour ; mine has no turn for household 
matters, and such as love this occupation ought 
to apply themselves to it with moderation ; 

Conentur sibi re3, non se submittcrc rebus ; 3 

" A man should to himself his business fit, 
And not himself to *s business submit." 

otherwise 'tis a very servile employment, as 
Sallust tells us ;' though some parts of it are 
more colourable than others, as the care of 
gardens, which Xenophon gives to Cyrus ; 5 a 
mean may be found out betwixt that low and 
sordid application, so full of perpetual solicitude, 
which is seen in men who make it their entire 
business and study, and that stupid and extreme 
negligence, letting all things go to rack, which 
we see in others. 

Democriti pecus edit agellos, 
Cultaque, dum peregre est animus sine corporc velox. 6 

" Democritus's cattle spoils his corn, 

Whilst he aloft on Fancy's wings is borne." 

But let us hear what advice the younger Pliny 

gives his friend, Cornelius llufus, 

upon the subject of solitude : " 1 With what 

\ ,-. J . ,1 i , view l'liny and 

advise thee, in the pleasant re- cicero advised 
tirement wherein thou art, to retirement, 
leave to thy servants that base 
and abject care of thy domestic matters, and to 
addict thyself to the study of letters, to extract 
thence something that may be entirely and 
absolutely thine own." 7 By which he means 
reputation ; like Cicero, who says that he 
wishes to employ his solitude and retirement 



5 Econom., iv. 20 Cicero, On Old Age, c. \7> 

6 Hor. Epist. i., 12. 12. 

7 Epist. i. 3. It is Caninius, and not Cornelius, Rufus, 
whom Pliny addresses. 
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from public affairs, to acquire by his writings 
an immortal life. 1 

Usque adeone 
Scire tuuui nihil est, nisi to scire hoc sciat alter.' 

'* Is knowledge nothing worih, unles* you show 
To others ill! that yuu pretend to itnow'r"' 

It appears to be reason, when a man talks of 
retiring from the world, that lit; should look 
quite out of himself. These do it but by halves. 
They design well enough for themselves, *ti^ 
true, when they shall be no more in it ; but 
>tlll they pretend to extract the fruits of their 
design from the world, when absent from it, by 
a ridiculous contradiction. 

The imagination of those who sock solitude 
upon the account of devotion, filling up their 
courage with the certainty of the divine pro- 
mises in the other life, is much more rationally 
founded. They propose to themselves (iod, an 
infinite object in goodness and power. The 
soid has there wherewithal, at 
iidl liberty, to satiate her des-Ire:*. 
Afflictions and suifcriugs turn to 
their advantage, being undergone 
for the acquisition of nu eternal 
health and everlasting joys. 
Death is to be wished and longed for, where it 
h the parage to so perfect a condition. And 
the severe rules they impo-e upon themselves 
are immediately softened down by custom, and 
all their carnal appetites batlled and -ubdued, 
by refusing to humour and feed them ; they 
being only supported by use and exercise. This 
sole end, therefore, of another happy and im- 
mortal life, is that which really merits that we 
should abandon the pleasures and conveniences 
of this. And he who can really and constantly 
enManie his soul with the ardour of this lively 
faith and hope, does erect tor him-elf in his 
solitude a more voluptuous and. delicious life 
than any other sort of life. Neither the end, 
The defect of then, nor the means, of this ad- 
Pliny's and ci- vice of Pliny pleases me, for we 
ccru's advice. oltun fill 1 tin't of the frying-pan 
into the tin 1 . This book-employment is as 
painful as any other, and as great an enemy to 
health, which ought to be the fir^t thing in 
every man's thoughts ; neither ought a man to 
be allured with the pleasure of it, which is the 
same that destroys the wary, avaricious, volup- 
tuous, and ambitious men. The sages give us 
caution enough to beware of the treachery of 
our appetites, and to distinguish true and entire 
pleasures from such as are mixed and compli- 
cated with pain. For the greatest part of 
pleasures (say they) tickle and caress only to 
strangle us, like those thieves whom the Egyp- 
tians called Plnlctua. 3 If head-ache came before 
drunkenness, we should have a care of drinking 
too much: but pleasure to deceive us marches 
before, and conceals her train. Books are 



1 Cicero, Or it. c. 43. 

2 l'ers. i. '27. 

J iicucea, L'j/ist. 51. 
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pleasant, but if by their use we impair our 
j health, and spoil our good humour, the best 
things we have, let us give them over. 1, for my 
part, am one of those who think that no fruit 
derived from them can recompense so great a 
I loss. As men who feel themselves weakened 
by a long series of indisposition give them- 
selves up at last to the mercy of medicine, and 
submit to certain rules of living, which they 
\ are tor the future never to transgress; so he 
■ who retires, weary of, and disgusted with, the 
I common way of living, ought to model this 
new oik* be enters into by the rules of reason, 
and to institute and arrange it by premedita- 
tion, and alter the best method li» i can contrive, 
lie ought to ha\e taken leave of all sorts of 
labour, what face soever it bears ; and generally 
to have shaken otf all tlio.-e pas-ions which 
disturb the tranquillity of body and soul, and 
I then choose the way that best suits his own 
humour : 

l'nnsjiu.M|ue sn:'i nuvcrit ire via. 1 
" We each 1 e>t kimw tu what w 

In attending to dome-tic 

hunting, and all other exercises, we should go 
to the utmost limits oi' plea>ure ; btit must take 
heed of proceeding farther, or trouble begins to 
mix in it. We are to reserve so much employ- 
ment only as is necesrnry to keep us in breath ; 
and to defend us from the inconveniences that 
the other extreme, of a dull and stupid la/jne^s, 
brings along with it. There are 
some sterile, knotty sciences, and 
chiefly hammered out for the 
crowd ; let such be left to them 
who are engaged in the service 
of the world. I for my part care 
tor no other books but either such as are plea- 
sant and easy, to tickle my fancy, or those that, 
comfort and instruct me how to regulate my 
life and death. 

Taciturn sylvas inter rcptarc salubres, 

Curantem <juidcjuid di^nuin sapitnte bonoquc est, 5 

" Silently meditating in the proves, 
What best a wise and honest man behoves." 

Wiser men may propose to themselves a repose 
wholly spiritual, as having great force and 
vigour of mind ; but for me, who am but ordi- 
narily furnished that way, I find it necessary 
to support myself with bodily conveniences; 
and age having of late deprived me of those 
pleasures that were most acceptable to me, I 
instruct anil whet my appetite to those that 
remain, and are more suitable to this new season 
of my life. We ought to hold fast, tooth and 
nail, of the use of the pleasures of lite, that our 
years, one after another, snatch away from us. 

Carpamus duleia ; nostrum est 

Ciuod vivis ; cinis, et manes, ct fabula fies. G 

— - — " And our time employ 

In pleasures which alone give, lite its zest ; 

You'll be a tale and ashes like the rest." 
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Now, as to the end that Pliny and Cicero 

propose to us of glory; 'tis infinitely wide of 

my account ; ambition is, of all 

Glory and tran- others, the most contrary humour 
qudhty incom- > „ .' 

patible. to solitude, ulory and repose are 

so inconsistent that they cannot 
possibly inhabit in one and the same place; 
and, as far as I understand, those who seek the 
two have only their anus and legs disengaged 
from the crowd : their mind and wishes remain 
engaged behind more than ever. 

Tun", vctule, aurieulis alienis colligis eseas? 1 

" Old as you are, will you the food supply 
For other ears ? 

They are only retired to take a better leap, 
and by a stronger motion to give a brisker 
charge into the crowd. Will you see how 
they shoot short? Let us put into the balance 
the advice of two philosophers, of two very 
different sects, 2 writing the one to Idomeneus, 
the other to Lucilius, their friends, to retire 
into solitude from worldly honours and the 
administration of public affairs. " You have,' 7 
say they, " hitherto lived swimming and float- 
ing ; come now to die in the harbour. You 
have given the first part of your life to the 
light, give what remains to the shade. It is 
impossible to give over business if you do not 
also quit the fruit, and therefore disengage 
yourselves from all the concerns of name and 
glory. 'Tis to be feared the lustre of your 
former actions will give you but too much 
light, and follow you into your most private 
retreat. Quit with other pleasures that which 
proceeds from the approbation of the world. 
And as to your knowledge and parts, never 
concern yourselves, they will not lose their 
effect if yourselves be ever the better for 
them. 3 llemember him who, being asked 
Why he took so much pains in an art that 
could come to the knowledge of but few per- 
sons ? 4 ' A few are enough for me,' replied 
he : ( I have enough with one, I have enough 
with never a one.' lie said true ; yourself and 
a companion are theatre enough to one another, 
or you to yourself. 5 Let us be to you the 
whole people, and the whole people to you but 
one. G ; Tis a low ambition to think to derive 
glory from a man's sloth and privacy. You 
should do like the beasts of chase, who efface 

1 Pcrsius. i. 22. 

2 Epicurus and Seneca. See Seneca (Epist. 21), who 
quotes a passage of Epicurus's Letter to Idomeneus, very 
different from that preserved by Laertius. 

3 " Cur ego, inquis, ista didici ? Non est quod tinieas ne 
operam perdideris ; tibi didicisti." — Seneca, Epist. "]. 

4 Seneca, Epist. "]. 

5 " Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus." This is 
what Epicurus wrote to one of his friends, 

6 Seneca ascribes this saying to Democritus, Ep. 7. 

7 Seneca, Epist. 68. 

8 Id. ibid. 

9 " Prodest sine dubio custodem sibi imposuisse, et habere 
quern respicias, quern interesse tuis cogitationibus judices. 
Omnia nobis mala solitudo persuadet. Cum jam profeceris 
ut sit tibi etiaru tui reverentia, liccbit dimittas p.udagogura. 
Interim te aliquorum auctoritatc custodi. Aut Cato ille sit, 



the track at the entrance into their den. 7 You 
are to concern yourselves no more how the 
world talks of you, but how you are to talk to 
yourselves. Retire yourself into yourself, but 
first prepare yourself there to receive yourself. 8 
It were a folly to trust yourself in your own 
hands, if you cannot govern yourself. 9 A man 
may miscarry alone as well as in company ; 
till you have rendered yourself one before whom 
you dare not trip, and till you have a bash- 
fulness and respect for yourself; obversentur 
species honestce animo, w (Let just and honest 
things be still represented to the mind.) Pre- 
sent continually to your imagination Cato, 
Phocion, and Aristides, in whose presence fools 
themselves will hide their faults, and make 
them controllers of all your intentions. Should 
these deviate from virtue, your respect to those 
will again set you right ; they will keep you 
in the way of being contented with yourself, 
to borrow nothing of any other but yourself; 
to restrain and fix your soul in certain and 
limited thoughts, wherein she may please her- 
self, and, having comprehended the true and 
real good which men the more enjoy the more 
they understand, to rest satisfied, without desire 
of prolongation of life or memory." These are 
the precepts of the true and natural philosophy, 
not of a boasting and prating philosophy, such 
as that of the two former. 11 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A CONSIDERATION UPON CICERO. 

One word more by way of comparison betwixt 
these two. There are to be 
gathered out of the writings of The ambition 
Cicero and the younger Pliny J^ y c . cro Bnd 
(who, in my opinion, but little 
resembles his uncle in his humour), infinite testi- 
monies of a nature boundlessly ambitious ; and, 
amongst others, this for one, that they both, 
in the sight of all the world, solicit the his- 
torians of their time not to forget them in their 
memoirs ; 12 and fortune, as it were in spite, has 
made the vanity of these requests live upon 
record down to this age of ours, while she has 
lon^ since buried the histories of themselves in 



aut Scipio, aut Ltelius, aut cujus interventa perditi quoque 
homines vitia supprimerent, dum te efficis coram quo peccara 
non audit." — Seneca, Epist. 25. 

10 Cicero, Tusc. Qucas. i. 2. 21. 

11 Pliny the Younger and Cicero. 

12 Cicero writing to Lucceius {Epist. v. 12), and Pliny to 
Tacitus (vii. 33), with this most remarkable difference, how- 
ever, that the first earnestly desires his friend not to attacli 
himself scrupulously to the rules of, but boldly to leap the 
barriers of, truth in his favour. " Te plane etiani atque 
etiam rogo, ut et ornes ca vehementius etiani quam fortasse 
sentis ct in ca leges historiie negligas ;" whereas Pliny de- 
clares expressly that he does not desire Tacitus to give the 
least offence to the truth : — " Quamquam non cxigo ut 
execdas rei act;e modum. Nam nee historia debet egredi 
vcritatem, et honeste factis Veritas sutticit." One would 
have thought that Montaigne should, in justice to Pliny, 
have distinguished him from Cicero in this particular. 
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oblivion. But this exceeds all meanness of 
spirit in persons ofsiieli quality as they were to 
think to derive any glory from babbling and 
prating ; even to the making use of their j 
private letters to their friends, and so withal 
that, though some of them were never sent, 
the opportunity being lost, they nevertheless 
published them with this worthy excuse, that 
they were unwilling to lose their labour tmil 
have their lucubrations thrown away. 1 Was 
it not well becoming two consul* of Home, 
sovereign magistrates of the republic that 
commanded the world, to spend their time in 
patching up elegant missives, in order to gain 
the reputation of being well versed in their 
own mother-tongue? What could a pitiful 
schoolmaster have done worse, who by it got 
his living .' if the acts of Xeno- 
Why Xono- phnn and Oiesar had not far 

tedSE tra.iscondc.1 their ,.|.m,uc..i«v, I 
histurks. don't believe they would ever 

have taken the pains to write 
them. They made it their business to recom- 
mend not their saying, but their doinir. And 
could the perfection of eloquence have added 
any bistre proportionable to the merit of a 
great person, certainly Seipio and kalins had 
mwer resigned the honour of their comedies, 
with all the luxuriances and delicacies of the 
Latin tongue, to an African slave; for that 
the work was theirs its beauty and excellency 
sufficiently prove : besides Terence himself con- 
fesses as much,-' and 1 should take it ill in any 
one that would dispossess me of that belief. 
'Tis an injurious mockery and impertinence to 
extol ;i man for qualities mis- 
Qualitics, becoming his condition, though 

su'aiitle'to" 01 otherwise commendable in them- 

man's rank in selves, ami for such US Ought not 
the world, t() |, e ] M - S ^.f t .,] ( , nt ;is jj- ., limn 

cannot do htm , , . , , . .. . . 

honuur. should commend a king tor being 

a good painter, a good architect, 
a good marksman, or a good runner at the 
ring. Commendations that add no honour 
unless in combination with, and in addition 
to, those that are befitting him, namely, justice 
and the knowledge how to govern his people 
both in peace; and war. "Tis in this way only 
that agriculture was an honour to Cyrus, and 
eloquence and the knowledge of letters to 
Charlemagne. 1 have, indeed, in my time, 
known some who, by a knack of writing, have 
got both title and fortune, yet disown their 
apprenticeship, purposely corrupt their style, 
and affect ignorance of so vulgar a quality 
(which also our nation observes to be randy 
seen in very learned hands), carefully seeking 
a reputation by better qualities. 



The companions of Demosthenes in the em- 
bassy to Philip, extolling that 
prince as handsome, eloquent, and G »"cat men arc 
a stout drinker, Demosthenes "^etUurcom- 
said, " That tho-e were com- mon things, 
mendutions more proper for a 
woman, an advocate, or a sponge, than for a 
king." 3 

Imperct bellantc prior, jacentem 
Lcnis in hostein. ' 

" First let his empire from his valour flow, 
And then from mercy on a prostrate foe." 

'Tis not his profession to know either how to 
hunt or to dance well : 

Orabunt cau*a* alii, coliiiue meatus 
Pcvcribeiic radio, ct fulp'iilia sidcra diccnt, 
Hie rejrrrc imperio populoh sciat.'' 

" Let others 
lMe.ul belter at the bur, desrrihe the skies, 
And whi-n tin* stars descend, and when l hey rinc, 
Hut, Kdinc! 'lis thine alone, with awful sway, 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey." 

Plutarch says, moreover, that to appear su 
excellent in these less ncccssarv 

i • • • i " Great men 

qualities is to produce witness „i,ciuMn.ii 
against a man's self, that he has excel in tl.inps 
spent his time, and applied his mU a^'wethcr 

1 , ... i-i i l ' , necessary. 

study ill, which ought to have 
been employed in the acquisition of more ne- 
cessary and more useful things. Thus, Philip, 
King of Maeedon. having heard the great 
Alexander, his son, sing at a hast, to the won- 
der and envy of the best musicians there : — 
** Art thou not ashamed," said he to him, " to 
sing so well .'"'"' And to the same Philip, a 
musician with whom he was disputing about 
something concerning his art, said, "lieu von for- 
bid, sir, that so great a misfortune should ever 
befal you as to understand the.-e things betler 
than I." 7 A king should be able t « » answer, as 
Iphicrates did the orator, who pressed upon him 
in hi< invective after this nuonier : kk And who 
art thou, that thou bravest it at this rate .' Art 
thou a man-at-arms .' Art thou an archer.' 
Art thou a pikeman .'" ki I am none of all 
this, but 1 know how to command all these. "* 
.And Antisthencs took it for an argument of 
little valour in ismenias that he was commended 
for playing excellenily well upon 

a tin t J." 1 know \erv Well The merit of 
.iii ii • . Mnntaitrne's 

that when 1 hear any one insist Kssavs. 
upon the language of these 
INsays, I had rather a irreat deal he would say 
nothing. 'Tis not so much to elevate the style 
as to depress the sense, and so much the more 
offensively as they do it. obliquely. I am much 
deceived if many other writers deliver more 
worth noting as to the matter; and, how well 
or ill soever, if any othci writer has strewed 



I 



1 Montaitjne is mistaken in supposing that the Letters of 
Cicero were written lor the public. Cicero himselt had only 
preserved seventy of them («./ Attic, .wi.i; the rest were 
collected by Tiron. It is only necessary to read llie I<-u< r> '•{ 
Atticus to be convinced th a Uiry were addressed in Lisa 
alone. What Montaigne bays applies only to I'liuy me 
Vuu tiger. i 

- He does not confess it exactly, but he does not deny it 
\ery Joicibly. 



3 Plutarch, in rita, 

1 Hor. Carmen Secnl, 51. 

: ' J'ncul, vi. S19. 

'- Wutarch, Life of Prriclrs. 

7 Id., How to distinguish a Jlatttrcr. 

H Id., (m Fortune. 

« hi., Life of IWir/es. 
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them either with much more material, or thicker 
upon his paper, than myself. To bring the more 
in, I only put in the heads ; were I to annex 
the sequels, I should vastly multiply this 
volume. And how many stories have I scat- 
tered up and down here that I only touch upon, 
which, should any one more curiously search 
into, they would find matter enough to produce 
infinite Essays. Neither these stories, nor my 
allegations, do always serve simply for example, 
authority, or ornament ; I do not only regard 
them for the use I make of them ; they carry 
sometimes, besides what I apply them to, the 
seed of a richer and a bolder matter, and some- 
times, collaterally, a more delicate sound, both 
to me myself, who will say no more about it in 
tin's place, and to others who shall happen to 
be of my fancy. 

But returning to the speaking virtue ; I find 
no great choice betwixt not knowing to speak 
anything but ill, and not knowing any tiling 
but speaking well. If on est ornamentwu virile 
concimntos} " Neatness of style is no manly 
ornament." The sages tell us that, as to what 
concerns knowledge, there is nothing but phi- 
losophy ; and to what concerns effects, nothing 
but virtue, that is generally proper to all de- 
grees, and to all orders. There 
is something like this in these two 
other philosophers, for they also 
promise eternity to the letters they 
write to their friends ; but 'tis 
after another manner, and by accommodating 
themselves for a good end, to the vanity of 
another j for they write to them, that if the 
concern of making themselves known to future 
ages, and the thirst of glory, do yet detain 
them in the management of public affairs, and 
make them fear the solitude and retirement to 
which they would persuade them ; let them 
never trouble themselves more about it, foras- 
much as they shall have credit enough with 
posterity to assure them that, were there no- 
thing else but the very letters thus writ to them, 
those letters will render their names as known 
and famous as their own public actions them- 
selves could do. 2 And besides this difference, 
these are not idle and empty letters, that con- 
tain nothing but a fine gingle of well-chosen 
words, and fine couched phrases, but replete 
and abounding with grave and learned dis- 
courses, by which a man may render himself 
not more eloquent, but more wise ; and that 
instruct us not to speak, but to do well. Away 
with that eloquence that so enchants us with its 
harmony that we should more study it than 
things; unless you will affirm that of Cicero to 
be of so supreme a perfection as to form a 
complete body of itself. And of him I shall 



Epicurus and 
Seneca set in 
opposition to 
Pliny anil 
Cicero. 



1 Senec. Epist. cxv. 

2 When Epicurus wrote to Idomeneus, then the slave of 
rigid power, and who had great affairs in his hands, to per- 
suade him from a gay life, to the pursuit of true and solid 
glory, " If," said he, " you are fond of glory, my epistles 
will make you more celebrated than all things that you 
admire, and for which you are admired." Seneca, {Epist. 



Montaigne's 
account of 
himself as a 
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farther add one story we read of him to this 
purpose, wherein his nature will much more 
manifestly be laid open to us. He was to make 
an oration in public, and found himself a little 
straitened in time, to fit his words to his mouth, 
as he had a mind to do ; when Eros, one of his 
slaves, brought him word that the audience 
was deferred till the next day, at which he was 
so ravished with joy that he enfranchised him 
for the good news. 3 

Upon this subject of letters, I will add, that 
it is a kind of writing wherein 
my friends think I can do some- 
thing ; and, I am willing to 
confess, I should rather have 
chosen to publish my whimsies 
that way than any other, had I had to whom 
to write ; but 1 wanted such a settled corres- 
pondent as L once had, to attract me to it, to 
raise my fancy, and keep me to it. For to 
traffic with the wind, as some others have 
done, and to forge vain names to direct my 
letters to, in a serious subject, I could never do 
it but in a dream, being a sworn enemy to all 
manner of falsification. I should have been 
more diligent, and more confident, had I had 
a judicious and indulgent friend to whom to 
address, than thus to expose myself to various 
judgments of a whole people ; and 1 am de- 
ceived if I had not succeeded better. I have 
naturally a comic and familiar style ; but it is 
peculiar to myself, and not proper for public 
business, but, like the language I speak, too 
Compact, irregular, abrupt, and singular. And 
as to letters of ceremony, that have no other 
substance than a fine contexture of courteous 
words, I am wholly to seek : I have no 
faculty nor relish for those tedious offers of 
service and affection ; 1 don't much believe in 
them, and should not forgive myself, should I 
say more than I meant, which is very remote 
from the present practice ; for there never was 
so abject and servile a prostitution of tenders of 
life, soul, of devotion, adoration, vassal, slave, 
and I know not what, as now ; all which ex- 
pressions are so common, and so indifferently 
used to and fro by every one, and to every one, 
that, when they would profess a greater and 
more respectful inclination upon more just 
occasions, they have not wherewithal to express 
it. 

I mortally hate all air of flattery, which is 
the cause that I naturally fall into a dry, rough, 
and crude way of speaking, which, to such as 
do not know me, may seem a little to smack of 
disdain. I honour those most to whom I show 
the least honour ; and where my soul moves 
with the greatest cheerfulness, I easily forget 
the ceremonies of look and gesture ; I oner 



xxi.) who, in the same epistle, says to his friend, Lucilius, 
" The very thing which Epicurus could promise to his friend, 
I promise to you, Lucilius ; I shall be in the favour of pos- 
terity : it is in my power to bring out names that shall 
be lasting." 



3 Plutarch, Apothegms, 
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myself faintly and bluntly to thorn v. hose I 
etfeetuully am, tendering myself the lca>t to 
him to whom I am the most devoted. 31ethinks 
they should read it in my heart, and that my 
expression would hut injure the love I have 
conceived within. To welcome, take leave, 
give thanks, accost, oiler service, and such 
verbal formalities as tlie laws of our modern 
civility enjoin. I know no man so stupidly 
unprovided of language us mx-elf. And I 
have never been employed in writing letter- of 
favour and recommendation hut he in who-e 
behalf it was did not think my mediation cold 
anil imperfect. The Italian> are gnat printi r? 
of letters. 1 do believe I have at lea-t ;i bun- 
ilred several vtilniiics of them, of all which, 
those of Annibal Caru 1 seem to me to be t!ie 
best. 

It' all tlie papir I have snrild led to the 
ladies at the time when my hand was really 
prompted by my pa—ion were now in beiiiLT, 
there might, perndventure, be found a page 
worthy to be communicated to our young iii- 
ainoratos that are besotted that way. 1 always 
write my letters post-ha^te, and s> precipitately 
that, though 1 write an intolerable bail hand,- 
I rather choose to do it myself than to employ 
another; for I can find none ahle to tollow me, 
and I never transcribe. I have accustomed the 
great folks that know me to endure my blots 
and da>hes, and paper without fold or margin. 
Those that cost me the most pains are the 
worst; when 1 once begin to draw them on, 
'tis a siirn my mind's not there. I fall to 
without premeditation or design, the first para- 
graph begets the second, and so to the end of 
the chapter. The letters of this age consist 
more in margin and prefaces than matter : 
w hereas, jnst as 1 had rather write two letters 
than fold up one, and always ar-sigu that em- 
ployment to another person, so, when the 
business of my letter is dispatched, 1 would, 
with all my heart, transfer it to another hand, 
to add those long harangues, oilers, and prayers 
that we place at the hot loin, and should be 
glad that some new custom would di-charge us 
of that trouble altogether ; as also supcrscribing 
them with a lon<: rihble-row of qualities and 
titles, for fear of making mistakes in which 1 
have several times omitted writing, and especially 
to men of the long robe and of ti nance. There 
are so many new offices, that 'tis hard to place 
so many titles of honour in their proper and 
ilue order, though, being so dearly bought, they 
are neither to be mistaken nor omitted without 
offence. I find the same fault likewise with 
loading the fronts and title-pages of the books 
we commit to the press with such a clutter 
of titles. 



1 The celebrated translator of the /Endd, horn 1507, at 
Citta-Nunva, in the Marches of Ancona ; died at Rome, 
I j()(>. The first part of his Letters appeared in 1372, and 
the. second in 15/1. They are reckoned among the models 
of Italian prose writing. 

y Aloutaipie mu»t not be believed altogether, when he 
talks of his bad hand-writing, I have seen the copy of his 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THAT THE TIEI.T^II OF flOOD A XT) VAIL IN 
A <SIU;\T MFASl'HK DKi ]• NIKS liMJS THE 
OPINION WK 1 1 A V !■: <>F T1IKM. 

Mkx (-ays an aneient f J rock sentence^) an 1 
tormented with the opinions they ha\ e of 
thou-, and not by the things theue-olves. It 
would be a great victory obtained fm- the relief 
of our mbrrnhle luiuutii condition, eonld this 
pr.ipo-ition be ( .-tabl^hi'd for certain and true 
throiiuhnuf. For if evil- have no admission 
into lis but by fht judgment v. e ourselves make 
of them, it r-ltonld seen that it is then in our 
own power to despi-e tin in or to turn them to 
u r ood. It" things surrender fheniselv es to our 
mercy, why do we not convert and accommo- 
date thrill lo our advantage .' If what we call 
evil and torment i> neither evil nor torment 
in it-elf, but only that our fancy gives it that 
quality, and makes it so, it lies iu us to change 
and aller it; and it being iu our own choice, if 
there be no constraint upon us, we linir-t cer- 
tainly be very strange fools to take arms for 
that side which is most offensive to us, and to 
give sickness, want, and contempt, a nauseous 
taste, it" it be in our power to give them a more \ 
grateful relish, and if, fortune simply providing i 
the matter, 'tis our business to give it its form, j 
Now what we call evil is not 
so of itself, or at least that, be What evil ia 
it what it may, it depends upon ^ ,tcon - ' 
us to give it another taste or 
complexion (for all comes to one), let us examine I 
how this can be maintained. If the original 
being of those things we fear had jiowcr to 
lodge itself in ns by its own authority, it would 
then lodge itself alike and in like manner iu 
all ; for men are all of the same kind, and. 
saving in greater and less proportions, are all 
provided with the same utensils and instruments 
to conceive and to judge ; but the diversity of 
opinion* we have of those things does clearly 
evince that they only enter us by composition. 
One particular person, perud veil tare, admits 
them in their true being ; but a thousand others 
give them a new ami contrary being in them. 
We hold death, poverty, and 
grief, to be our principal enemies ; 
now this death, which some re- 
pute the most dreadful of all dreadful things, 
who knows but that others call it the only 
secure harbour from the storms and tempests 
of life ; the sovereign good of nature ; the sole 
support of liberty ; and the common and ready 
remedy for all evils .' And, as the one expects 
it with fear and trembling, the others support 



Essays, corrected by his own hand, from which Naisreon's 
edition was printed, and I can affirm th:U his hand-writing 
is very lesrible, straight, nail, which is remarkable, exhibits 
but slight traces of the extreme vivaeily of his character. — 

A. IH'VAL, 

■" , Epictctus, Manual, c. 10, 
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it with greater ease than life. This fellow 
complains of its facility : — 

Mors, utinam pavidos vitee subducere nolles, 
Sed virtus te sola daret ! l 

" O death ! I wish thou wouldst the coward spare, 
That of thy gift the brave alone might share." 

But let us leave this vaunting courage. Tlieo- 
dorus answered Lysimachus, who threatened to 
kill him, " Thou wilt do a brave feat," said 
he, " to arrive at the force of a cantharides." 2 
The greatest portion of philosophers are ob- 
served to have eitlier purposely finticijiatcd, or 
hastened and assisted, their own death. I Tow 
many ordinary people do we see led to execu- 
tion, and that not to a simple death, but mixed 
with shame, and sometimes with grievous tor- 
ments, who yet appear with such assurance, 
some through obstinacy, some from natural 
simplicity, that one can discover no change 
from their ordinary condition ; settling their 
domestic affairs, commending themselves to 
their friends, singing, preaching, and talking 
with the people : nay, sometimes passing jokes 
to make the bystanders laugh, and drinking to 
their companions, just as well as Socrates. One 

that they were leading to the 
Merry jokes of gallows, told them they must not 
hXto P exe- nS carry him through such a street, 
cutiou. lest a merchant that lived there 

should arrest him by the way for 
an old debt. Another told the hangman he 
must not touch his neck, for fear of making 
him laugh, he was so ticklish ; another an- 
swered his confessor, who promised him that 
he should that day sup with our Lord, " Do 
you go then," said he, " in my room ; for I for 
my part keep fast to-day." Another having 
called for drink, and the hangman having 
drunk first, said he would not drink after him, 
for fear of catching the pox. Everybody has 
heard the tale of the Picard, to whom, being 
upon the ladder, they presented a girl of the 
town, telling him (as our law does sometimes 
permit) that if he would marry her they would 
save his life ; he having a while considered 
her, and perceiving that she halted, " Tie up, 
tie up," said he, " she limps." And they tell 
another story of the same kind, of a fellow in 
Denmark, who, being condemned to lose his 
head, and the like condition being proposed to 
him upon the scaffold, refused it, by reason the 
girl they offered him had hollow checks and too 
sharp a nose. A servant at Thoulouse being 
accused of heresy, for the sole ground of his 
belief referred himself to that of his master, a 
young student, prisoner with him, and chose 
rather to die than suffer himself to be persuaded 
that his master could err. We read of the 
inhabitants of Arras, when Louis the Eleventh 
took that city, that a great many let themselves 

1 Lucret. iv. 580. 2 Cicero, Tits. Qvms. v. 40. 

3 In the Indies (says Cicero), where it is the custom for 
a man to have several wives, when the husband dies the 
women dispute who was his greatest favourite ; and she who 
carrier the question is overjoyed, and burnt on the same 
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be hanged, rather than they would say, " God 
save the king." And amongst that mean- 
souled race of men, the buffoons, there have 
been some who would not leave their fooling 
at the very moment of death. He that the 
hangman turned off the ladder cried, "Launch 
the galley," a slang saying of his ; and another, 
who at the point of death was laid upon a 
pallet before the fire, the physician asking him 
where his pain lay, " Betwixt the bench and 
the fire," said he j and the priest, to give him 
extreme unction, groping for his feet, which 
his pain had made him pull up to him, " You 
will find them," said he, " at^ the end of my 
legs." To one that being present exhorted 
him to recommend himself to God, " Why ? 
who's going there?" said he. And the other 
replying, " It will presently be yourself, if it 
be his good pleasure," — " Would I were sure 
to be there by to-morrow night," said he. 
" Do but recommend yourself to him," said 
the other, " and you will soon be there." 
" I were best then," said he, " to carry my 
recommendations myself." 

In the kingdom of Narsingua to this day the 
wives of their priests are buried 
alive with the bodies of their 
husbands ; all other wives are 
burnt at their husbands' funerals, 
which they not only firmly, 
but cheerfully, undergo. 3 At the 
death of their king his wives and concubines, 
his favourites, all his officers and domestic 
servants, who make up a great number of 
people, present themselves so cheerfully to the 
fire where his body is burnt that they seem to 
take it for a singular honour to accompany 
their master in death. During our late war 
of Milan, where there happened 
so many takings and re takings of Death fondly 
towns, the people, impatient of coveted, 
so many various changes of for- 
tune, took such a resolution to die that I have 
heard my father say he there saw a list taken 
of five and twenty masters of families that 
made themselves away in one week's time. A 
misfortune somewhat resembling that of the 
, Zanthians, who being besieged by Brutus pre- 
cipitated themselves, men, women, and children, 
into such a furious appetite of dying that 
nothing can be done to evade death which 
these did not put in practice to avoid life ; 
I insomuch that Brutus with all his endeavours 
could save but a very small number. 4 

Even opinion is of force enough to make 
itself to be espoused at the ex- 
pense of life. The first article of 
that valiant oath that Greece 
took and observed, in the Median 
war, was that every one should 
sooner exchange life for death than their own 

pile with her husband. (Tits. Qhces. v. 270 The same cus- 
tom was observed by a people of Thrace, according to 
Herodotus, v., and is still kept up in Iudostan. 

4 Fifty only, who were saved against their will. — Plutarch 
Life 0/ Marcus Brutus, c. 8. 
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Castile. 



sold therm a 
limited time, 



laws for those of Persia. 1 What a world of 
people do wc see, in the wars betwixt the 
Turks and the Greeks, rather embrace a cruel 
dcatli than to uncircumcisc themselves to admit 
of baptism ! An example of which no sort of 
religion is incapable. The Kings 
of Castile having banished the 
Jews out of their dominions 
•John, King of Portugal, in con- 
sideration of eight crowns n-hrnd, 
retirement into his tor a certain 
he undertaking to furnish them 
with shipping to transport them into Africa. 
The limited day being come, which, mice 
lapsed, they were given to understand that siieh 

as were afterwards found in the kingdom si Id 

remain slaves, ws-els were \er\ slenderly 
provided, and tliose who embarked in them 
wen* rudely and villanoiisly iimmI by the sea- 
men, who, besides other indignities kept them 
cruising upon the soa, one while forwards and 
another backwards, till they had consumed all 
their provisions, and were constrained to buy of 
them at so dear a rate, and for so long 1 a time, 
that they set them not on short 1 till they wen 1 
all stripped to their very >hirts. The new- of 
this inhuman usage being brought to those who 
remained behind, the greater part of them re- 
solved upon slavery, and some made a shew of 
(•hanging their religion. Kiuanuel, the suc- 
cessor of John, being c<uue to the erowu. iir-t 
set them at liberty; and afrcrw urd-. altering 
his mind, ordered them to depart his country, 
assigning three ports for their departure; — 
hoping (says the Bishop Osorius no contempti- 
ble Latin historian of the-e latter times, ) ihat 
the favour of iho liberty he had given them 
having failed of converting them to ( 'hristianity, 
yet the aversion to commit themselves to the 
outrages of the mariners, and to abandon a 
country they were now habituated to, and were 
grown very rich in, to go and expose them- 
selves in strange and unknown regions, would 
certainly do it. Hut, rinding himself deceived 
in his expectation, and that they were all re- 
solved upon the voyage, he cut oil' two of the 
ports he had promised them, to the end that the 
length and ineommodity of the passage might 
reduce some ; or that he might have opportu- 
nity, by crowding them all into one place, the 
more conveniently to execute what he had 
designed ; which was to force all the children 
under fourteen years of age from the arms of 
their fathers and mothers, to transport them 
from their sight and conversation into a place 

» Diod. Sic. v. 29. 

2 Mariana, the celebrated Jesuit, says, in his history of 
Spain, torn. 11. xxvi 13, that, by an edict of this prince, 
those children wen- baptized by iorce : a cruel edict, says 
the good Jesuit, altogether contrary to the Christian taws 
and institutes. What ! he adds, shall violence be used to I 
force men to embrace Christianity, and, in the most important 
affair of the world, to rob those whom God has been pleased 
to leave to their own discretion, of that heavenly present, 
Liberty ! To proceed so far is a horrible crime, as well as 
to force children with this view from the arms of their 



where thc\ might be instructed 
and brought up in our religion.- Jews that out 
I lie sa\s that this produced a most of .. 7 ' e:i1 f " r . 1 t 1 he , ir 

. . .» , J , ... religion killed 

horrid spectacle : the natural at- themselves and 
lections betwixt the parents and children. 

I their children, and, above all, 

I !h*ir zeal to their ancient belief, contending 

I against this \iolent decree, fathers and 
mothers were commonly seen making them- 
selves away, and, b\ a still sadder and sterner 
example, precipitating, out of love and coni- 

' passion, their young children into wells, to 
a\oid the severity of this law. As to the 
remainder of them, the time that lead been 
prefixed being expired, for want of means to 
Transport them, they again n lurned into slavery. 
Some turned Christians, upon whose i'aitli, or 
rather that of their posterity, even to this day, 
which is a hundred year.- after, few Portuguese 
rely, or h< lieve ihem to be real converts: 
though cu-tom, and length of time, are much 
more powerful counsellors in such changes than 
any con.-traint whatever. In the town of 
Ca-tlcnnu-Darrv, iii'tv heretics, 
Albigenscs, at one time hi tiered $™S* h '~ 
theuwhes to be burnt alive in rather to lie 
one lire, rather than thev would burnt than re- 

' , . . . • 1 , . cant tiicir 

renounce their opinions. <>>><>f/cs ni , imou; ,. 

mm motio di/cfons attain (-ays 
Cicero), .W uiiircrsi ri'i m r.nrr/fus, tul nou 
tiiihiiuit mortem (umcnrrcrihit !'' " How ott 
have not only our leaders, but whole armies, 
run to certain death!" I have s. ■. n an inti- 
mate friend of mine, witli a red atl'eetion that 
was rooted in his In art by divers plausible 
arguments, which I could never di-po-sess him 
of, ardently seek death, and, upon the first 
honourable Occasion that ottered itself, precipi- 
tate himself into it: and that, too, without any 
manner of visible reason, with an obstinate and 
ardent desire of dying. We have several exam- 
ples in our own times of tliose, even among 
little children, who, for fear of a whipping, or 
some such little thing, have dispatched them- 
selves. And what shall we not fear (*:iys one 
of the ancients), if we dread that which cow- 
ardice it-elf has chosen for its refuge- ." 

To produce here a catalogue of those ot 
all sexes, ami conditions, ami sects, even in the 
most happy ages, who have cither with great 
constancy looked death in the face, or volun- 
tarily sought it ; and sought it not only to avoid 
'. the evils of this life, but some purely to avoid 
the satiety of living, and others, for the hope of 
a better conditiondsewhere ; I should never 






parents. The Portuguese nation, however, committed sin in 
these two points, having dragged the children lo baptism 
by force, and without the consent of their parents, and having 
engaged those more advanced in years to make profession of 
Christianity-, by loadiuu: tliein with reproaches and injuries, 
and especially by fraudulently depriving them of the means 
of retiring el-evvhere, which they had expressly obliged them- 
selves to grant them. 

3 Tusc. Quccs. i. 37. 

4 Seneca, Epist. 70. 
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To what use 
the knowledge 
of things should 
be applied. 



have done. Nay, the number is so infinite 
that in truth I should have a better bargain 
on't to reckon up those who have feared it. 
This one, therefore, shall serve for all. Pyrrho, 
the philosopher, being one day in a boat, in a 
very great tempest, shewed to those he saw tlie 
most affrighted about him, and encouraged them 
by the example of, a hog that was there, no- 
thing at all concerned at the storm. 1 Shall we 
then dare to say that this advantage of reason, 
of which we so much boast, and 
upon the account of which we 
think ourselves masters and em- 
perors over all other creatures, 
was given us for a torment I To 
what end serves the knowledge of things, if it 
renders us more unmanly ; if, with it, we lose the 
tranquillity and repose we should enjoy without 
it, and if it juits us into a worse condition than 
Pyrrho's hog ? Shall we employ the under- 
standing that was conferred upon us for our 
greatest good to our own ruin ; setting our- 
selves against the design of nature, and the 
universal order of things, which intend that 
every one should make use of the faculties, 
members, and means he has, to his own best 
advantage ? But it may peradventure be ob- 
jected against me :— Your rule is true enough 
as to what concerns death ; but what will you 
say of indigence I What will you say of pain, 
which Aristippus, Hieronymus, and almost all 
the wise men, have reputed the worst of evils? 
And those who have denied it by word of 
mouth have confessed it in effects. Possido- 
nius being extremely tormented with a sharp 
and painful disease, Pornpeius came to visit 
him, excusing himself that he had taken so 
unseasonable a time to come to hear him dis- 
course of philosophy : " The gods forbid," said 
Possidonius, " that pain should ever have the 
power to hinder me from talking of it ;" and 
thereupon fell immediately upon a discourse of 
the contempt of pain. But, in the mean time, 
pain was playing its part, and plagued him 
incessantly ; on which he cried out, " Do thy 
worst, pain, thou shalt never make me say 
thou art an evil." 2 This story, that they make 
such a clutter about, what is there in it of 
the contempt of pain ? It only fights it with 
words, and, in the mean time, if its shootings 
did not move him, why did he let it interrupt 
his discourse? Why did he fancy he did so 
great a thing in refusing to call it an evil ? 
All does not here consist in the imagination ; 
our fancies may work upon other things. But 
this is a certain knowledge that is playing its 
part, and of which our senses themselves are 
judges. 

Qui nisi sunt veri, ratio quoque falsa sit omnis. 3 
" Which, if not true, even reason itself must be false." 



1 Laertius. vi vita. 
a Cicero, Tunc. Quces. iv. 25. 
3 Luc. iv. 487- 

< The first verse of this distich is taken from a satirical 
composiiion which Montaigne's friend, Boctius, addressed 



Shall we persuade our skins that the lashes of a 
whip tickle us ? Or our palates, that a potion 
of aloes is vin de Grave / Pyrrho's hog is here 
in the same predicament with us ; he is not 
afraid of death, 'tis true, but, if you beat him, 
he will cry out to some purpose. Shall we 
force the general law of nature, which in every 
living creature under heaven is seen to tremble 
under pain ? The very trees seem to groan 
under the blows they receive. Death is only 
felt by reason, forasmuch as it is but the move- 
ment of an instant : 

Aut fuit, aut veniet ; nihil est pra?sentis in ilia, 
"Morsque minus panne, quani mora mortis, habet.' 1 

" Still past or future, here no present tense 
Submits the fleethiK object to our sense ; 
Death cuts so quick the thread of life in twain, 
The thought is far more dreadful than the pain." 

A thousand beasts, a thousand men, are dead 
ere they are threatened. That also which we 
principally pretend to fear in death is pain, the 
ordinary forerunner of it ; yet, if we may 
believe a holy hither, ?>lidani mortem nan 
facit, nisi quod sequitur mortem. 6 li Nothing 
makes death evil but what follows it." And I 
should say, yet more probably, that neither 
that which goes before, nor that which follows 
after, are at all the appurtenances of death. 
We excuse ourselves falsely, and I find, by ex- 
perience, that it is rather our impatience at the 
imagination of death that makes us impatient 
of pain ; and that we find it doubly grievous, 
as it threatens us with death. But reason, 
accusing our cowardice for fearing a thing so 
sudden, so unavoidable, and so insensible, we 
take the other as the more excusable pretext. 
All ills that carry no other danger along with 
them, but simply the evils themselves, we des- 
pise as things of no danger. The tooth-ache, 
or the gout, painful as they are, being yet 
not reputed mortal, who reckons them in the 
catalogue of diseases ? 

Now let us suppose that in death we princi- 
pally regard the pain ; so, also, there is nothing 
to be feared in poverty but the miseries it 
brings along with it, thirst, hunger, cold, heat, 
watching, and the other inconveniences it makes 
us suffer ; here, still, we have „ . 

,i • , i i , -J • T Pain, the worst 

nothing to do but with pain. I acc ideut of our 
will grant, and very willingly, being, how it 
that it is the worst misfortune of n JJ>* d be miti * 
our being; (for I am the man ! 
upon earth that the most hates and avoids it, 
considering that hitherto, I thank God, I have 
had so little to do with it,) but still, it lies in 
us, if not to annihilate, at least to lessen it by 
patience ; and, though the body should mutiny, 
to maintain the soul and reason, nevertheless, 
in good temper. And were it not so, who 
would ever have given any reputation to virtue, 



to him, and of which I quoted the beirinning in chap. 2", 
Of Friends/lip. The second is fix.ni Ovid's Epistle, Ariadne 
to Theseus, ver. 81. 



5 St. August., de Civil. Dei, i. 11. 
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j vnlour, strength, magnanimity, an 1 resolution? 

Where were their ]>;irfs to he played, it' there 
| were no pain to be delicti i Arida est p/rh-uli 
I rirhts} " Virtue is grecd\ of (lunger, " Were. 
jl there no \\m\* upon the ground, no < udurinr;, 
| armed at all points, the meridian heat, no 
\ feeding upon (lie ilesh of horses mid us>cs, no 

seeing our- .'Ives hacked and hewed to pieces, 
J no having a bullet pulled oul i'rom among-t the 
\ shattered bones, no stitehi.m_r up, cnulerizine;, 

unci searching of wound-, by what nieuis were 
i (lie advantage we covet to have over t lie -\ llgur 

to be acquired .' Yis very far from il\ injf evil 
, and pain, what, the -m'jt> <uy, that of anions 
1 equally good, a man Yot-ld mo-t covet to per- 
; form that v.Imv;ii ther ■ ; - create.-! I. hour and 

puill. Xoil '• i'i :t i'l'tril/t!-, ■ c l<-;-hi'\ i.c 

I'/S/f, it'! 1 /<>!•> ' >. '' A '■'/////>■, «•.'.■/ SfijH <'hl >/ 

tih!c:<Jif,<'t't (,' ' ■' i.n'hi y / J l> »//»,- " V r 
men ; re not nl vn\ - 1 npp\ i \ i drill an I 
wanton ]■ s ? nor b\ l.r _ '• r u" I ji tin -\ t'.i * 
e )iii] ■•e.i » < '' i, \ i \ , I • t .' i of; i ili" <jy w er 
and in "• v > <\ f < .' m t ". p f.-'i it \ 

fro'ii t'u'.r ■; • line ' nd co {, i \ ." A el 1','r 
;l.o. ren on b ( < » r \\ a i 1 ■; -'.»! • t » e •■ unde 
our 1" ivlioh' '--i I ..t 1 Iti' tl. ' \ '< '\i rie-, obtained 
I y dial of r • \ •.,■» I iS hazard of war, wore 
1 id in re i :«. : \ hi • t" • u tie. ■ ,; i"ued 1 i 
,'iu'in, I . •..,! -.. , , ,• Yh . 



: c'l io 

nuu' i 



irtl.u-." 



I' i ! -, tVs on ;ht to be i nr comfort, that 
: .t . ly. >/ t ,-/.;. /,, ri<: ,i I,,„,'t*s, A >•/.,■. : 

"If ; .e pain 1) ■ \ ioh at, "ii.-, sla rt : an 1 it lonir, 
ii t \'. ' .'.." The u v, ilt n a f,'i 1 it 1 m.r, if thou 
■"■id '-I ii much, it \\ ill < itjier ]>ut an end to 
iM'lt, < r to ill . wJo h c ma - to the -nine 
thin •■ ; if then eau t not -njip rt if, it will e\- 
jiort thee. Mi i, < ts i.'.u.ri ut>s uorlf flntn ; 
'j'-T.t ,v uiuhti ! a^crc itilcmiUti rcj.ili tit : i.tc- 
rA ii','! t;,> t ,t)s t es'; thjiHinos : It si to'i-rablU s 
sii/i. J< Viuuus ; s. i h.'iii*, < riht* (jiutm u/ !/■>// 
phic<'<,', lniH]t'-t 'i e lhu; f ro. (•.■■ ran'iisj' " l?e- 
mei il- r that LT.at ]«ai i- are terminated by 
death, t' at sm ill ones have ninny intermi-ion- 
of repose, and tli.it we lire masters of the 
moderate sort: >o the'., if tolerable, we mav 
bear them, if not, we can o;u out of lite a^ Irom 
a theatre, where the tutertiiinment doe* not 
please us. 7 ' That wliitdi makes us suiier jam 
\vith ?o much imjiatience is the not K-in«j 
aceustomed to repose our ehiefe-t contentment 
in the soul, that we do not enough rely u])on 
lierwho i^> the sole and sovereign mistress o\' 
our condition. The body, saving in greater or 
lc» proportion, has but one andlhc same bent 
and l)i;:s; whereas, the soul is variable into all 
sert.s of forms, and subjects to hei^elf, and to 
her own empire, all tilings whatsoever; botli 
the senses of the body, and all other accidents. 

Spirt Pr Prwif],, iv. 
C'l'' ro. tl<' Fiui'ttts ii. 20. 

I.MI'., IX . 101. 



And therefore it is that we ought to study her, 
to enquire into her, and to rouse up all her 
powerful faculties. There is neither reason, 
form, nor prescription, that can anything prevail 
airain-t her inclination and choice. Of so 
many thousands of bias>es that, she has at her 
dispo-ul, let us trive her one pro]>er to our 
repo-" and eonver.sitiinu and then we shall not 
only be sh llered and secured from all ninuncr 
of injury an 1 o I'ence, but moreover gratified 
and oblige 1, if ^m will it, with evils and 
olfeiiees. She makes her profit indi ferently of 
all t!iim_:<. Vat w and dreums -erve her to good 
u^e, is lawful nialtir, to Iobj-e u> in safety and 
conte iTinent. "Ti< plain i n< e.ih to be seen tint 
Ye the harpm s of our umnl that trives the 
edu'e t » our jinins and ph-u-nres. Heists, that 
ha\e no sm-li thi 'ir-. leave to their bodies their 
own \'vcr and natural sentim* nts, nud are con- 
-'ipnutly, in e in kind, v«r\ near the . ame, 
; •- i: pp irs b\ the n MMiblin-^ npplieation of 
t' -ir n.o i us. If we >'i » ii 1 i >t di-turb, in our 
) - • .1 ■ ■ . I it j' .-I- V -1! m that appertains to 
tl i.i i i ihi-. 'lie to he h, 'it ved il would be the 
lift Ii r f r u . it./l tlmL nature has ui veil them si 
jist -.ii i . j'! •.Ml • t< mper, lioih to ph ;sure and 
]>: in ; n ilinr e.m it f. il of belief ju-t, l;eing 
i j i d ;i' 1 colli • m. lint M-i in^- we huve en- 
l.nueliY 1 iar"l\i- from h< r rule-, to give 
o iM lv, up to t!i • rumb'in^ liberty of ear own 
! : m de-, 1 ■' e . at I ; -t. help to imdiue them to 
the uo I a 'Ti i ible vide. i'lato fears our too 
vein m uY, engaging cur elves wi h ^r'ml' and 
]de;sure, f >r.smuch is the-e too niiieli knit and 
alh the soul to the body : whereas 1 rather, on 
the contrary, by reason it too inueli separates 
i ud dsnnit'S tiiem. A- an em my i^. made more 
tierce by our flight, so jiain grows proud to see I 
is truckle under her. She will surrender upon 
much better terms to them who make head 
aL'ain t her : a man mist oppose, and stoutly 
set hiuiM If against her. In retiring and giving 
ground, we imite, and pull upon ourselves, the 
ruin that thi\atens us. As the body is more 
linn in an encounter, the more stilily and ob- 
stinately it applies it-elf to it ; so it is with the i 
soul. Hut let us come to examples, which are | 
the pn per commodity for fellows of such feeble 
i*i iis as myself ; w here we shall iind that it is 
with pain, as with stones, that receive a 
brighter or duller lustre, according to the foil 
th y are set upon, that it has no more room in 
us than we are pleased to allow it: Tantiim 
(htbirrunt, (jiianfinu dolorihus se in tenter wit. 1 
j ''The more they gave way to pain, the more it 
1 pained them." We are more ^eisible of one 
I little touch of a surgeon's lancet than of twenty 
I sword-cuts in the heat of right. 
I The pains of child-bearing. >aid The pains of 
I by the physician, and even by 
(tod himself," to be very great, 
and which our women keep so 



ctukl-bearini: 
supported with 
ease. 



1 r Cicero, ut supra, i. l.">. 

| ' In the Phud, 

| ' St. .\>i n-t . . (h> ('int. D-i, 

* G.IH-.I, m.. l(i. 
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great a clutter about, there are whole nations 
that make nothing of them. To say nothing' 
of the Lacedaemonian women, what alteration 
can you see in the Swiss wives of our foot 
soldiers, saving, as they trot after their hus- 
bands, you see them to-day with the child 
hanging at their backs that they carried yes- 
terday in their bellies ? And the counterfeit 
gypsies we have amongst us, go themselves to 
wash their infants as soon as they come into the 
world, in the first river they meet. Besides the 
many wenches that daily steal their children 
out of their womb, as before they stole them 
in ; that fair and noble wife of Sabinus, a pa- 
trician of Koine, for another's interest alone, 
without help, without crying out, or so much 
as a groan, endured the bearing of twins. j A 
poor simple boy of Laccdamion, having stolen 
a fox ( for they more feared the shame of . 
bungling in a theft, than we do the punishment 
of our knavery), and having got hi in under 
his coat, chose rather to endure the beast's 
tearing out his bowels than he would discover 
his theft.* 2 And another, offering incense at a 
sacrifice, suffered himself to be burnt to the 
bone by a coul that fell into his sleeve, rather 
than disturb the ceremony. 3 And there have 
been a great number who, only for a trial of 
virtue, following their institutions, have at seven , 
years old endured to be whipped to death, I 
without changing their countenance. And 
Cicero has seen them fight in parties, with lists, 
feet, and teeth, till they have fainted and sunk 
down, rather than confess themselves overcome. 
Nuiiqiiani naturam mos vincerct ; est enhn ra 
semper i/ivteta : sed nos uwbris, deliclls, otio, 
huif/uore, dcsidld, animum infeeinuts ; opuu- 
ouibus malotpte more delinitivm mollivlmns. 4 
'* Custom would never conquer Nature, for she 
is ever invincible, but we have infected the 
mind with shadows, delights, wantonness, neg- 
ligence and sloth ; and with vain opinions, and 
corrupt manners, rendered it effeminate and 
mean." Every one knows the story of Scie- 
vola, who, having slipped into the enemies' 
camp to kill their general, and missing his blow, 
to repair his fault by a more strange invention, 
and to deliver his country, boldly confessed to 
Porsenna (who was the king he had an intent 
to kill,) not only his design, but moreover 
added that there were then in his camp a great 
number of lloinans, his accomplices in the 
enterprise, as good men as he, and, to show 
what he himself was, having caused a pan of 
burning coals to be brought, he saw and en- 
dured his arm to broil and roast, till the king 
himself, conceiving horror at the sight, com- 
manded the pan to be taken away. 3 What 



1 Plutarch, On Lore, c. 31, 

2 Id., Life of Lymrgus. 

3 Val. JUax. iii. 3. 

1 Cicero, Tusc, Qaccs., v. 27. 

5 Liv. ii. I a. 

6 Seneca, Epist. r>S. 

7 Anaxarchus. Sec Laertius, in vita. 
3 Cicero, Tusc, Qnccs. ii. I/. 

9 Tibullus, i, 8. 4.5. 



would you say of him that would not vouchsafe 
to respite his reading of a book, whilst he was 
under incision ? f! And of the other that per- 
sisted to mock and laugh, in contempt of the 
pains inflicted upon him ; so that the irritated 
cruelty of the executioners that had him in 
handling, and all the inventions of tortures 
redoubled upon him, one after another, spent in 
vain, only added to his triumph V A gladiator 
of Ca?sar's endured, laughing all the while, his 
wounds to be probed and laid open. Qnis 
inediocri* yliulhrfor hiyeuntit i Q<<!x vidtnni 
mufirclt vntjuaml Quia uon tttodo sfe/it, rcrian 
ethuii deeubnif. trirpitvr 1 Qtth, cum decic- 
buissr f 3 fern; in reeipere jwsstt^ collian. ccm- 
fniwit .' 3 " What common gladiator ever so 
much as gave u groan .' Which of them ever 
so much as changed his countenance ? Which 
of them, standing or fulling, did either with 
shame .' Which of ihem, when he was down, 
and commanded to receive the stroke of the 
sword, ever shrunk in his neck .'" Let us bring 
in the women, too. Who 1ms not heard, at 
Paris, of her who caused her face to be fieaM, 
merely for the sake? of getting the IVesiar com- 
plexion of a new skin .' There are r ;mie who 
have drawn good and sound teeth to make their 
voices more soft and swe-^t, or to range tiie rest 
in better order. How many examples of the 
contempt of pain have we in that oex } . What 
can they not do 7 What do they fe.ir to do, 
for never so little hopes of an addition to 
their beauty ? 

Vellere qncis cum est alhos a stirpe capillos, 
Et facie m, dempta pelle, refeire novum." 

" Who "i jy the roots pluck their prey hairs, and try 
With a new skin an ohl face to supply." 

1 have seen some of them swallow sand, ashes, 
and do their utmost to destroy their stomachs, 
to get palo complexions. To make a tine 
Spanish, slender waist, what racks will they 
not endure in tightening and braeing, till they 
have notches in their sides, cut to the quick, 
aye, sometimes to death.' It is an ordinary 
thing with several nations at this day to wound 
themselves in good earnest, to gain credit to 
what they profess ; of which our king relates 
notable examples of what he has seen in Poland 
and hail done towards himself. 10 15ut besides 
this, which I know to have been imitated by 
some in France, when I came from that famous 
Assembly of the Estates at Blois, I had a little 
before seen a girl in Picardy who, to manifest 
the sincerity of her promises, and also her con- 
stancy, gave herself, with a bodkin she wore 
in her hair, four or five good stabs in the arm, 
till the blood gushed out to some purpose. The 

10 M. de Thou says expressly that, when this prince came 
away privately from Poland, the threat ehamberlain ol' l he 
kingdom, who followed and wilh much ado overtook him on 
the frontier of Austria, having in vain persuaded him to re- 
turn hack to Poland, quitted him at. hst. n-l'tcr having pro- 
mised inviolable fidelity to hint, by pif rcimr his arm with a 
dapper and then sucking the blood, to the j»rcut astonish- 
ment of the kincr, to whom he me:.! t thereby to testify his 
devotion. — De Them's IIi*t., lib. lvi.ii. at the veur 1"". ' 
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Turks make on themselves great sears in honour 
of their mistresses, and, to the end they may 
the longer remain, they presently clap fire to 
the wound, where they hold it an incredible 
time, to stop the wound and form the cicatrice. 
People that have been eye-witnesses of it have 
both writ and sworn it to me. Hut tor ten 
aspers 1 there are there every day fellows to be 
found that will give themselves a good dee]) 
slash in the uniis or thighs. 1 urn willing, 
however, to have the testimonies n on rot to us, 
where we have most to do with them, tor Chris- 
tendom furnishes us enough. And, after the 
example of our blessed Guide, there have been 
many who from devotion would bear the cross. 
We learn by testimony, very worthy of belief, 
that King 1 St. Louis wore a hair shirt, till in 
his old age his confessor gave him a dispensation 
to leave it oil"; and that every Friday he caused 
I hi-, shoulders to be drubbed by his priest with 
■ five small chains of iron, which were always 
I carried about amount his night accoutrements 
; for that purpose. William, our late Duke of 
Guienne, the father of that Eleanor who trans- 
mitted this duchy into the houses of France 
and England, continually, for ten or twelve 
years before lie died, wore a suit of armour 
under a religious habit, by way of penauee. 
bulk, Count id' Anjoii, went as far as Jerusa- 
lem, to cause himself to be whipped there by 
two of his servants, with a rope about his neck, 
before the sepulchre of our JLord. Jbit do we 
not, moreover, every Good Friday, in several 
places, see great numbers of men and woim n 
beat and whip themselves till they lacerate and 
cut the flesh to the very bones .' 1 base (d'ten 
seen this, and without any enchantment in 
the matter; and it was said there wore some 
unionist them (for they irn disguised), who for 
money undertook by this means to save harm- 
less the r< ligiou of others; showing herein a 
contempt of pain so much the greater, as the 
incentives of devotion are more effectual than 
those of avarice. Q. 31aximus buried his son 
when he was a consul, and 31. Cato his when 
pnofor elect ; and L. Panlus both his, within 
a few days one after the other, with such 
countenances as expressed no manner of grief. 
1 said once merrily of a certain person that 
he had disappointed* the divine justice : for the 
violent death of three grown-up children of 
his being one day sent him for a severe scourge, 
as it is to be supposed, he was so far from being 
afflicted that he rather took it for a particular 
grace and favour of heaven. I do not follow 
these monstrous humours, though I lost two or 
three at nurse, if not without grief, at least 
without repining ; and yet there is hardly any 
misfortune that pierces nearer to the quick. I 
see a great many other occasions of sorrow- 
that, should they happen to me, I should 

1 An asper is worth about a halfpenny. 

2 Cicero, Tusc. Quas. iii. 28. 
1 i>iod. Sic. xii. 15. 



hardly feel : and have despised some, when 
they have befallen me, to wliicff the world lias 
•riven so terrible a figure that I should blush 
to boast to people of my firmness therein. Jix 
(/i/o iutviliijituv. mm in nattird, set! in aphtiour, 
rssr (('(/riiurfinem,- il Hy which it is under- 
stood that the grievance is not in nature, but 
opinion." ( )pinion is a powerful body, bold and 
w ithoiit measure. Who ever so greedily hunted 
after security and repo-e as Alexander and 
Ca'sar did after disquiet and dilliculties ,' Terez, 
the father of Sitalres, was wont to say that 
when he had no war in hand lie fancied there 
was no difference betwixt him and his groom, r ' 
Cato, when consul, to secure some cities of 
Spain from re\olt, merely interdicting the in- 
habitants from wearing arms, a great many 
killed themselves. Fcro.r f/t'us nullum rifitm 
rati sine ttrima ore. 1 '* A tierce people, who 
thought there was no lite without war." How 
many do we know who have forsaken the calm 
and sweetness of a quiet life, at home amongst 
their acquaintance, to seek out the horror of 
uninhabitable de-erts ; and, havin.tr precipitated 
themselves into so abject a condition as to 
become the scorn and contempt of the world, 
have hugged themselves with the conceit, even 
to utfertation. Cardinal Horronieo,'' who died 
lately at 3!ilnn, in the midst of all the jollity 
that the air of Italy, his youth, birth, and 
great riches invited him to, kept himself in so 
austere a way of living that the same robe he 
wore in summer served him for winter too : he 
had only straw for his bed, and his hours of 
vacation from the affairs of his charge he con- 
tinually spent in study upon his knees, having 
a little bread and water set by his book, which 
was all the provision for his repast, and all the 
time be spent in eating. I know some who 
Consenting]^' have acquired both profit and ad- 
vancement from their own cuckoldom, of which 
the bare name affrights so many people. 

W the sight be not the most necessary of all 
our senses, 'tis at least the most pleasant. But, 
at once, the mo.-t pleasant and the most useful 
of all our members seem to be those of genera- 
tion ; and yet a great many people lane con- 
ceived a mortal hatred against them only for 
this, that they were too delightful ; and have 
deprived themselves of them only for their 
value. As much thought he of his eyes that 
put them out. The generality and most solid 
sort of men look upon abundance of children as 
a great blessing; 1, and some others, think it 
as great a benefit to be without them. And 
when you ask Thales why lie does not marr.y, 
he tells you because he has no mind to leave 
any posterity behind him. 6 

That our opinion gives the value to things is 
very manifest in the great number of those 
which we do not so much regard for themselves, 



4 Livy, xxx iv. 17. 

r ' Archbishop of .Milan, born 1538. died l. r >84, canonized as 
St. Charles. His works were collected in 5 vols, folio, i;i;. 
6 Laertius. in ritd. 
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but on our own account ; never considering 
either their virtues or their use, but only how 
dear they cost us, as though that were a part 
of their substance, and reputing for value in 
them, not what they bring to us, but what we 
add to them. By which I understand that we 
are great managers of our expense. As it 
weighs, it serves for so much as it weighs ; our 
opinion will never suffer it to want of its value. 
The price gives value to the diamond, difficulty 
to virtue, suffering to devotion, and griping to 
physic. One man, 1 to be poor, threw his money 
into the same sea which so many others, in all 
parts of the world, rummage and rifle for riches. 
Epicurus says that to be rich is no advantage, 
but only an alteration of affairs. 2 In plain 
truth it is not want, but rather abundance, that 
creates avarice. Let me give my own expe- 
rience in this matter. 

I have, since my childhood, lived in three 
sorts of conditions : the first, which continued 
for nearly twenty years, I passed 
over without any other means but 
what were accidental, and de- 
pending upon the allowance and 
assistance of others, without stint, 
but without certain revenue. I 
then spent my money so much the more cheer- 
fully, and with so much the less care how it 
went, as it wholly depended upon my confi- 
dence in fortune ; and I never lived more at my 
ease. I never found the purse of any of my 
friends shut against me, having enjoined myself 
this necessity above all other necessities what- 
ever, by no means to fail of payment at the 
appointed time : which they have a thousand 
times respited, seeing how anxious I was to 
satisfy them ; so that I made my good faith 
both a matter of thrift, and, withal, a kind of 
allurement. I naturally feel a kind of pleasure 
ill paying, as if I eased my shoulders of a trou- 
blesome weight and an image of slavery ; besides 
that, I have a great satisfaction in pleasing 
another and doing a just action. I except that 
kind of payment where reckoning and round- 
about settlements are required ; and in such 
cases where I can meet with nobody to ease 
me of that hateful torment, I avoid them, how 
scandalously and injuriously soever, all I pos- 
sibly can, for fear of any altercation, for which 
both my humour and way of speaking are so 
totally unfit. There is nothing I hate so much 
as driving a bargain ; ; tis a mere traffic of coz- 
enage and impudence; where, after an hour's 
cheapening and dodging, both parties abandon 
their word and oath for five halfpence advance 
or abatement. And yet I always borrowed at 
great disadvantage, for, wanting the confidence 
to speak to the person myself, I committed my 
request to the persuasion of a letter, which 
usually is no very successful advocate, and gives 
very great opportunity to him who has a mind 



1 Aristipptts. See Laertius, in vitd. 

2 Seneca, Epist. 17. 3 Cat. 4. 
« Ex Mimi Publii Syri; 



to deny. I, in those days, more jocundly and 
freely referred the conduct of my affairs to the 
stars than I have since done to my own provi- 
dence and judgment. Most good managers 
look upon it as a horrible thing to live always 
thus in uncertainty ; not considering, in the 
first place, that the greatest part of the world 
live so, and how many worthy men have wholly 
slighted and abandoned the certainty of their 
own estates, and still daily do it, to trust to the 
inconstant favour of princes and fortune. Ca?sar 
ran in debt above a million of gold more than 
he was worth, to become C«?sar ; and how many 
merchants have begun their traffie by the sale 
of their farms, which they sent to the Indies ? 

Tot per impotentia freta ? 3 
" Over so many stormy seas." 

In so great a dearth of devotion as we see in 
these days, we have a thousand and a thousand 
convents, that go on comfortably enough, ex- 
pecting evcr}^ day their dinner from the libe- 
rality of heaven. Secondly, they do not take 
notice that this certitude, upon which they so 
much rely, is not much less uncertain and 
[ hazardous than hazard itself. I see misery as 
; near, beyond two thousand crowns a-year, as if 
! it stood close by me ; for, besides that it is in 
' the power of chance to make a hundred breaches 
I to poverty through the greatest strength of our 
j riches, there being very often no mean betwixt 
I the highest and the lowest fortune, 

Fortuna vitrea est: Turn, quum splendet, frangitur ; 4 

" Fortune is glass, the brighter it doth shine 
| More frail ; and soonest broken when most fine ;" 

i and to turn all our barricades and bulwarks 
I topsy-turvy, I find that, by divers causes, indi- 
' gence is as frequently seen to inhabit with those 
\ who have property as with those that have 
j none ; and, peradventure, it is then far less 
grievous, when alone, than when accompanied 
with riches ; which flow more from good ma- 
nagement than income. Faber est suce quisque 
fortunes. 5 " Every one is the maker of his 
own fortune ;" and an uneasy, necessitous, busy 
man, seems to me more miserable than he that 
is simply poor. In divltiis htopes, quod genus 
egestatls gravlsslmum est. u Poor in the midst 
of riches, which is the most insupportable kind 
of poverty." 6 The greatest and most wealthy 
princes are by poverty and want driven to the 
most extreme necessity : for can there be any 
more extreme than to become tyrants and unjust 
usurpers of their subjects' goods and estates .' 

My second condition of life was to have 
money of my own : wherein I so ordered the 
matter that I had soon laid up a notable sum 
out of so mean a fortune ; considering with 
myself that that only was to be reputed having 
which a man reserved from his ordinary expense, 
than a man could not absolutely rely upon 
revenue to be received, how clear soever his 



5 Sallust. DeRepubl. Ordin. i. 1. 

6 Seneca, Epist. 74. At the beginning, Montaigne has 
transposed Seneca's words to apply them to his subject. 
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estate might be. For what, said I, if I should 
be surpriscul by such or such an accident ; and, 
after such like vain and vicious imaginations, 
would very learnedly, liy this hoarding of 
money, provide against all inconvenirnce> ; and 
could' moreover an-wer such as objected to me 
that the number of tliem was too infinite, that 
if I could not lay up f< r nil, I conld do it at 
least for some and for man\ . Vet was not this 
done v, itliout a great deal of solicitude and 
anxieiv of mind. I kept it very cl< -e, and, 
though I dare talk so boldly of myself, never 
spoke < f in v meney but falsely, as others do 
who, being rich, pivlc ml to be poor, and being 
poor, pretend to be rich, dispensing their con- 
sciences from ever telling sincerely what they 
lane. A ridiculous and shameful prudence. 
AYas I going a journey ! methought I was 
never enough pros ided ; and the more I loaded 
myself with mom y, tin; more abo was 1 loaded 
with fear, one while of the danger of the roads, 
another of the fidelity of him who had the 
charge oi' my bau'^ue, of whom, as of some 
others That 1 know, I never felt eeure, if I had 
hin not always in my eye. Did I leave my 
box behind me what sii-picions and anxiety of 
mind did 1 enter into.' ami, which was wor-e, 
without during to acipiaint inn body with it. 
71 v nond was (temalh taken up with such 
tiling, o that, ell eoi *a" ler« d, l ! .en v is mure 
trouble 'i ke'-jiiiiL' nione\ than in g 'King it. 
And if 1 di I not altogether <o much a- 1 say, or 
was not eifeetually so seaudalou ly solicitous of 
m\ money :s 1 have made myself out, yet it 
cost me something at least, to govern m\self 
from being so. I reaped little or no advantage 
by wdiat I had. ami my expenses seemed no- 
thing le^s to me for ha\ing the more to spend ; 
for, as Bion said, ' v hairy nun are as augry as 
the bald to be pulled ;"' and after you are once 
accustomed to it, and have once set your heart 
upon your heap, it is no more at your service ; 
you cannot rind in your heart to break it : 'tis 
a building thai you fancy must of nece-sity all 
tumble down in ruins, if yon stir but the least 
pebble. .Necessity must "first take you by the 
throat, before \ ou can prevail upon yourself to 
touch it j and I would have pawned any thing 
1 had, or sold a horse, with much less constraint 
upon myself than have made the least breach 
in that beloved purse 1 had laid by. Jbit the 
danger was thai a man cannot easily prescribe 
certain limits to this desire (they are hard to 
find in things that a man conceives to be good), 
and to stint economy so that it may not de- 
generate into avarice. Men are still intent 
upon adding to the heap, and increasing the 
stock from sum to sum till at last they vilely 
deprive themselves of the enjoyment of their 
own proper goods, deriving their whole gratifl- 
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cation from hoarding their treasures, without 
making any iim» of them at all. According to 
this rule, they are the richest people in the 
world who have charge of the gates and walls 
of a wealthy city. All monied men T take to 
be covetous. Plato places corporal or human 
riches in this order : health, beauty, strength, 
wealth ; and wealth, says he, is not blind, but 
very clear-sighted when illuminated by pru- 
dence.- Dioinsius the son :i did a verv sensible 
ihiivj; upon 1 1 i i > subject. Ue was informed that 
one of tin 1 Syraeusans had hid a treasure in the 
earth, and thereupon stmt to the man to bring 
it to him, which he accordingly did, privately 
refers inn - a >mall part of it only to himself, with 
which he went to another city, where, being 
cured of his appetite of hoarding, lit; began to 
live at a more liberal rate; which Dionysius 
heariiur, caused the rest of his treasure 1 to be 
restored to him, si\ ing that, since he had learnt 
how to u>e it, he \cry willingly returned it 
back to him. 

! continued some years in tl i i— hoarding 
humour, when I know not what 
good genius fortunately put me 
out of it, as he did the S\ ra- 
eusan, and made me throw abroad 
all m\ reserve. The pleasure of 
a certain \o_\n-_e I took at \ cry great expense 1 
having made me »puni this ab-unl fancy under 
foot, by which "ii'ims 1 am now fallen into a 
third way of Iivinir ( I speak what I think of 
it), doubtless much more plea-ant and better 
regulated, which is that my expenses run level 
with my revenue; sometimes, indeed, the one, 
sometimes the other, mu\ perhaps exceed, but 
'tis very little that they differ at all. I live 
from hand to mouth, and content m\ self in 
Inning sutHcient for my present and ordinary 
expense ; for as to extraordinary occasions, all 
the laying up in the world would never suffice ; 
and "tis the greatest folly imaginable to expect 
that fortune should ever sniHeiently arm us 
against herself. "Tis with our own arms that 
we are to tight her, accidental ones will betray 
us in the pinch of the business. If I lay up, 
'tis for some near and designed expense, and 
not to purchase lands, of which I have no need, 
but to purchase pleasure. JVon esse cupidinn 
pmtuia est ; mm esse emaeem, veefujul est* 
* k Not to be covetous is money ; not to be a 
purchaser is a revenue.'' I neither am in any 
great apprehension of wanting, nor in any 
desire of getting more : Divitiarum fruetus 
est incopia; ropitua declarat satietasS' iC The 
fruits of riches lie in abundance ; satiety de- 
clares abundance.'' And I am very well pleased 
with myself, that this reformation in me has 
fallen out in an age naturally inclined to avarice, 
and that I sec myself freed of a folly so common 



1 Sonera, /-><' Trior, iti/lilr c. S 
' On L;ius, i. 

1 Or nithiT lb*- f.iihrr, n-wilinp to PliCa 
therms of Kiti'"f. ftc. 



Probably that into Italy in i:.so and ] JS1. 
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to old men, and the most ridiculous of all 
human follies. 

Feraulezj a mau -who had run through both 

fortunes, and found that the in- 
A fine instance crease of substance was no increase 
oPriche° s " tCmpt of appetite, either to eating or 

drinking, sleeping, or the enjoy- 
ment of lils wife ; and who, on the other hand, 
felt the care of his economy lie heavy upon his 
shoulders, as it does on mine ; was resolved to 
please a poor young man, his faithful friend, 
who panted after riches, by making him a gift 
of all his, which were excessively great, and 
moreover of all he was in the daily way of 
getting by the liberality of Cyrus, his good 
master, and by war ; conditionally that he 
should take care handsomely to maintain and to 
entertain him as his guest and friend, and they 
afterwards lived very happily together, both of 
them equally content with the change of their 
condition.' 

An example that I could imitate with all my 

heart, and I very much approve 
Another in- the fortune of an Ancient prelate, 

whom I sen to Iiave so absolutely 

stripped him&clf of his purse, his 
revenue, and expenditure, committing them 
one while to one trusty servant, and another 
while to another, that he has spun out a long 
succession of years, as ignorant by this meant, 
of his domestic affairs as a mere stranger. The 
confidence in another man's virtue is no light 
evidence of a man's own, and God is pleased to 
favour such a confidence. As to him of whom 
I am speaking, I see nowhere a better governed 
family, nor a house more nobly and uniformly 
maintained than his ; happy in this, to have 
regulated his affairs to so just a proportion that 
his estate is suifrcient to do it without his care 
or trouble, and without any hindrance, either 
in the spending or laying it up, to other more 
suitable and quiet employments, and more to 
his liking. 

Plenty then and indigence depend upon the 

opinion every one has of them ; 
Whatrendersa and riches, no more than glory 
0?^™"^ or health, have no more either 

beauty or pleasure than he is 
pleased to invest them with by whom they are 
possessed. Every one is well or ill at ease, 
according as he finds himself: not he whom 
the world believes, but he who believes himself 
to be so, is content ; and therein alone belief 
gives itself being and reality. Fortune docs 
us neither good nor hurt ; she only presents us 
the matter and the seed, which our soul, more 
powerfully than she, turns and applies as she 
best pleases, being the sole cause and sovereign 
mistress of her own happy or unhappy con- 
dition. All external accessions receive taste 
and colour from the internal constitution, as 
clothes warm us not with their heat, but our 

1 Xenophon, Cyrop., viii. 3. 
3 Seneca, Epist. 81, 



own, which they are adapted to cover and keep 
in ; and who would cover a cold body would 
do the same service for the cold, for so snow 
and ice are preserved. And alter the some 
manner that study is a torment to a sluggard, 
abstinence from wine to a drunkard, frugality 
to the spendthrift, and exercise to a lazy, 
tender-bred fellow, so it is of all the rest. The 
things are not so painful and difficult of them- 
selves, but our weakness or cowardice makes 
tiiem so.' 2 To judge of great and high mutters 
requires a suitable soul, otherwise we attribute 
the vice to them which is really our own. A 
straight oar seems crooked in the water : it does 
not only import that we see a thing, but how 
and after what manner we see it. 

But after all this, why amongst so many 
discourses, that by so many argu- 
ments persuade men to despise T!lft notion o; 
death and ondnre pain, can we ffi'tZ^T 
not find out one that makes for 
us I And of so many sorts of imaginations as 
have prevailed upon others, why does notevcrj 
one apply some one to himself, the most suitable 
to his own humour/ If he cannot digest a 
strong working drug to eradicate the evil, let 
him at least take a lenitive to ease it. Oju,uo 
est qtucdam cffeiniitafa ac lcvh } ncc In dolvrc 
wayls quam cadem in vol k pi ate: qua qtium 
iujiuscinius, Jhi'unuxijiie vioUitiu, (qris avitlvhm 
slue chfh'orv firrc uon ])osstnni(,"-. . . . Totuni 
in ro est id tlbi hupcres /" 3 " There is a cer- 
tain frivolous and effeminate opinion, and that 
not more in pain than it is even in pleasure 
itself, by which, whilst we wallow in ease and 
wantonness, we cannot endure so much as the 
sting of a bee without crying out. The whole 
secret is this, to command thyself.'' For the 
rest, a mau does not escape philosophy by per- 
mitting the acrimony of pains and human frailty 
to prevail beyond measure 5 for they constrain 
it to these invincible replies: " Jf it be ill to 
live in necessity, at least there is no necessity 
to live in necessity.'* 1 " No man continues in 
discomfort long, but by his own fault." If ■ 
who has neither the courage to die, nor the 
heart to live, who will neither resist nor fly, 
what should one do with him .' 
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NOT TO COMMUNICATE A MAN'S IlOXOLit 
Oil (fLOUY. 
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The vanity of 
a passion for 
honour. 



Of all the foolish dreams of the world, 

which is most universally received 

is the solicitude of reputation and 

glory, which we are fond of to 

that degree as to abandon riches, 

peace, life, and health, which are effectual and 



3 Cicero, Tusc. Quas, ii. 22, 

4 Scncc. Epist. 12. 
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substantial good, to pursue tins vain phantom 
anil empty word, that has neither hotly nor | 
hold to be taken of it. 

La fama, ch' invashisee a un dulee suono 
Gli superbi niortali, ct p.ir si holla, 
K un con, uu sogno, anzi del sogno un ombra 
Ch' ad ogni vento si dilemia ct sgombra. 1 

" Glory, whose sweet and captivating sound 
Knchantn proud mortals all ihc world around, 
Is hut an echo, dream, or phantom f.dr, 
Mov'd and dispeiVd by ev'ry breath ol' air." 

And of all the irratioir.il humours of mm, it 
should seem that the philosophers theniseh cs 
have the mo>t ado, and do the least disengage 
themselves from this the most native and ob- 
stinate of all follies."' <ltua vtuun bene profi- 
cicafes aultnus feature //on rt'ssuL :i " Because 
it ceases not to tempt the WHo-t niiinl-/ 1 There 
is not an\ one vice of which reason does so 
clearly aecuse the vanity as that ; but it is so 
deeply rooted in us thai I doubt whether any 
one ever clearly freed himself from it or no. 
After yon have said all, and believed all that 
has been said to its prejudice, it creates so 1 1 1 — 
testiue an inclination in opposition to your 1 -t 
arguments that you have liule power and 
firmness to resist it; tor, as Cicero >ay>,' even 
those who controvert it would yet that the 
books thev write should appear before the world 
with their names in the titlc-pa<je, and >eek to 
derive glory from seeming to de-pisc it. All 
other tilings are eoniuiunieable and Kill inlo 
eounneree ; wo lend our goods and >lak" our 
lives for the necessity and service of our friends; 
but to communicate one's honour, and to robe 
another w ith one's own glorv , is very rarely seen. 
And yet we have some examples of that kind. 
Catulus Luctatius, in the Cymbrian war, hav- 
ing done all that in him lay to make his ilying 
soldiers face about upon the enemy, ran himself 
at last away with the rest, and counterfeited 
the coward, to the end his men might rather 
seem to follow their captain than to ily from 
the enemy ;" which was to abandon his own 
reputation to palliate the shame o^ others. 
AY lion Charles the Fifth came into Provence, 
in the year 1-537, 'tis said that Antonio dc Leva, 
seeing the emperor positively resolved upon this 
expedition, and believing it would redound very 
much to his honour, did nevertheless very stiffly 
oppose it in the council, to the end that the 
entire glory of that resolution should be attri- 
buted to his master; and that it might be said 
his wisdom and foresight had been such as that, 
contrary to the opinion of all, he had brought 
about so great an enterprise : which was to do 
him honour at his own expense/' 



1 Tasso, Gentstif. xiv. 63. 

2 This idea seems borrowed from Tacitus, Hist. iv. 6 : — 
Etiam sopientibus cujiido gloria; nonssimu ejnittir. " The 
desire of glory is the last passion of which even wise men can 
divest themselves." 

3 St. August, df Vint. Dn. v. 1 4. 

4 " Ipsi illi philosophi, etiam illis lihellis quos de con- 
tiMunenda gloria scnbmit, nomen suuin insenhunt; in eo 
ip«.o in quo pnedicntionem nohilitatemque despiciunt. pr;e- 
dic.iri de be ac norainari volunt " — Unit, pro Arr/iid Paetd, 
cap. 1 1, 



Conduct of a 
LUhop at the 
hattle of 
H olivines. 



The Thracian ambassadors, coming to com- 
fort Arehielonida, the mother of 
Brasidas, upon the death of her Private or par- 

l i- i • *. *i -.i. ticular praise 

son, and commending linn to that remscc i. 
height as to say he had not left 
his like behind him, she rejected this private 
ami particular commendation to attribute it to 
the public : " Tell me not that," said she ; ik I 
know the city of Sparta has several citizens 
greater and more valiant than he.'' 7 In the 
battle of Crecy, the Prince of 
Wales, being then verv voung, Edward ill. 
had the van-guard committed to ^Jj^honmiJ 
him ; the main stress of the battle \ A u^ict^n to 
happened to be in that place, and hi* sou. 
the lords that were with him, 
finding themselves well-nigh overmatched, 
sent to King Kdward to advance to their relief ; 
who thereupon inquiring what condition his 
son was in, and being answered that be was 
living and on horseback, " I should thru do 
him v roil'.:," said the king. " now to go and 
deprive hiinof the honour of winning this bat ile 
he has so long and so bravely deputed ; what 
hazard soever he runs, it shall be entirely his 
own." And accordingly would neither go nor 
send, knowing that, if he went, it would be said 
all had been lost without his succour, and that 
the honour of the victory would be wholly attri- 
buted to him : s Semper etthtt (/><<><! postmtiiun 
(irfft'clum est, id ran iahuu rhletitr trtnisse.' 
'• Fur tin; last stroke to a business seems always 
to draw along with it the merit of the per- 
formance of the whole action."' 31 any at 
Home thought, and 'twas commonly said, that 
the greatest id' Seipio's acts were, in part, due 
to Lelius, whose constant practice it was still 
to advance and promote ^ciph/s grandeur and 
renown, without any care of his own. 10 And 
Theopompus, king of Sparta, to him who told 
him the republic could not miscarry, since he 
knew so well how to command, ** 'Tis rather, ' 
answered he, "because the people know so 
well how to obey." 

As women succeeding to peerages had, not- 
withstanding their sex, the right to assist, and 
give their votes in the causes that appertained 
to the jurisdiction of peers, so the ecclesiastical 
peers, notwithstanding their profession, were 
obliged to assist our kings in their wars, not 
only with their friends and servants, but in 
their own persons. A Bishop of 
Beauvais did so, who being with 
Philip Augustus at the battle of 
Bouvincs, 11 took a gallant share 
in that action, but (lid not think" 
it fit for him to participate in the fruit and glory 

J Plutarch, Life of Marius, c. 8. 

6 Mem. of William du Betlny ; and Brantome, Lives of 
Illustrious Men, at the article Antonio tie Leyva. 

" Plutarch, Apothegms. 

p Froissart, vol. i. 

9 Livy, xxvii. 15. 

ln Plutarch, Instructions for those who manage State 
Affuirs. 

>'■ Fought 1211, between Lille and Toumay. 
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of that violent and bloody trade. He with his 
own hand reduced several of the enemy that 
day to his mercy, whom he delivered to the 
first gentleman he met, either to kill, or to 
receive them to quarter, referring this part to 
another hand. As also did William, Earl of 
Salisbury, to Messire John de Nesle. With a 
like subtlety of conscience to the other, he 
would kill, but not wound, him, and for that 
reason, fought only with a mace. And a cer- 
tain person in my time, being reproached by 
the king that he had laid hands on a priest, 
stiffly and positively denied it. The case was, 
he had cudgelled and kicked him. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



OF THE INEQUALITY AMONGST US. 

Plutarch says somewhere 1 that lie does not 
find so great a difference betwixt beast and 
beast, as he does betwixt man and man ; which 
is said in reference to the internal qualities, and 
the perfection of the soul. And, in truth, I 
find, according to my poor judgment, so vast a 
distance betwixt Epamiuondas and some that I 
knew, who are yet men of common sense, that 
I would willingly enhance upon Plutarch, and 
say that there is more difference betwixt such 
and such a man than there is betwixt such a 
man and such a beast : 

Hem, vir viro quid proestat ! 2 

" How much, alas, 
One man another doth surpass !" 

and that there are as many and as innumerable 
degrees of mind, as there are cubits betwixt 
this and heaven. But touching the estimate of 
men, 'tis strange that, ourselves excepted, no 
other creature is esteemed beyond its proper 
qualities. We commend a horse for his strength 
and sureness of foot, 

Volucrem 
Sic laudamus equum, facili cui plurima palma 
Fervet, et exultat rauco victoria circo ; 3 

" 'Tis thus we prais-e the horse that mocks our eyes, 
While to the goal with lightning's speed he flies ; 
Whom many a well-earn'd palm and trophy graee, 
And the cirque hails, unrivalled in the race;" 

and not for his rich caparisons ; a greyhound 
for his speed, not for his fine collar ; a hawk 
for her wing, not for her jesses and bells. 
Why, in like manner, do we not 
value a man for what is properly 
his own ? He has a great train, 
a beautiful palace, so much cre- 
dit, so many thousand pounds 
a-year: all these are about him, 
not in him. You will not buy a 



A man to be 
valued for what 
he has in him, 
and not what 
he has about 
him. 



1 In his treatise, That Beasts have the use of Reason, 
towards the end. 

2 Terence, Eunuch, ii. 3. 1. 



pig in a poke. If you cheapen a horse you will 
see him stripped of his housing clothes, you will 
see him naked and open to your eye ; or if he 
be clothed, as they anciently were wont to pre- 
sent them to princes to sell, 'tis only on the less 
important parts, that you may not so much con- 
sider the beauty of his colour, or the breadth of 
his crupper, as principally to examine his limbs, 
eyes, and i'eetf which are the members of greatest 



Rcgibus hie niosest: ubi equos mercantur, opertos 
Inspiciunt; ne, si facies, ut siepe, decora 
Molli fulta pede est, emptorem inducat hiantem, 
Quod pulchrie clunes, breve quod caput, ardua cervix. 4 

" When Icings steeds cloth'd, as 'tis their manner, buy, 
They straight examine very euriously, 
Lest a short head, a thin and well-raised crest, 
A broad spread buttock, and an ample chest, 
Should all be propt with an old beaten hoof. 
To gull the buyer when they come to proof." 

Why, in giving your estimate of a man, do you 
^nlue him wrapt and muffled up in clothes? 
He then discovers nothing to you but such 
parts as are not in tlie least his own; and con- 
ceals those by which alone one may rightly 
judge of his worth. 'Tis the price of the blade 
that you enquire into, and not of the scabbard. 
You would not, peradventure, bid a farthing 
for him if you saw him stripped. You are to 
judge him by himself, and not by what he 
wears. And as one of the ancients very plea- 
santly said, " Ho you know why you repute 
him tall ? You reckon withal the height of his 
clogs," whereas the pedestal is no part of the 
statue. Measure him without his stilts, let him 
lay aside his revenues and his titles, let him 
present himself in his shirt ; then examine if his 
body be sound and sprightly, active, and dis- 
posed to perform its functions. What soul has 
he ? Is she beautiful, capable, and happily 
provided with all her faculties ? Is she rich of 
what is her own, or of what she has borrowed ? 
Has fortune no hand in the affair ? Can she, 
without winking, stand drawn swords? Is she 
indifferent whether her life expire by the mouth 
or through the throat ? Is she settled, even, 
and content? This is what is to be examined, 
and by that you are to judge of the vast differ- 
ences betwixt man and man. Is he 

Sapiens, sibique imperiosus ; 
Quern nequc pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula terrent j 
Responsare cupidinibus, conteinnere honores 
Fortis ; et in seipso totus teres atque rotundus, 
Externi ne quid valeat per heve morari ; 
In quern manca ruit semper fortuna? 5 

" The wise, who well maintains 
An empire o'er himself; whom neither chains, 
Nor want, nor death, with slavish fear inspire, 
Who boldly answers to his warm desire, 
Who can ambition's vainest gifts despise, 
Firm in himself who on himself relies, 
Folish'd and sound who runs his proper course, 
And breaks misfortune with superior force." 

Such a man is raised five hundred fathoms above 



3 Juvenal, viii. 57- 

4 Horace, Sat. i. 2, 

5 Id. ib. ii. 7, 83. 
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kingdoms and duchies ; he is an absolute mo- 
narch in and to himself. 

Sapiens pol ipse fingit fortunam sil>i. 1 

" The wise man his own fortune makes." 

What remains for him to desire ? 



Noinie videmus, 



Nil aliud sibi naturam latrarc, m-i ut, quoi , 
Corpora sejunclus dolor absit, mente t'ruatur 
Jucundo sensu, cura semotu, mciuque '.' J 

" We see that nature only seeks for ease, 
A body free from pains, free from disease, 
A mind from cares and jealousies at peace." 

Compare with such a one the common raid 
of mankind, stupid, mean-spirited, servile, in- ' 
stable, and continually Moating with the tem- 
pest of various passions, that tosses and tumbles 
them to and fro, all depending upon others, 
and you will find a greater distance than be- 
twixt heaven and earth ; and yet the blindness 
of common usa^e is such that we make little 
or no account of it. Whereas, it' we consider a 
peasant and a king, a nobleman and a clown, a 
magistrate and a private man, a rich mini and ' 
a poor, there appears a vast disparity, though 
they differ no more (as a man may say) than in ! 
their breeches. 

In Thrace the. king was distinguished from his ' 
people alter :i very plea-ant and 
rare manner. 1 f e bad a religion by 
himself, a god of his own, whom ' 
bis subjects might not presume 
to adore, which was Mercury; 
whilst, on the other side, he dis- 
dained t:> have any thine; to do 
with theirs, !Mars, Iiaeclms, and Dhum." 4 And 
yet they arc no other than pictures, that make 
no essential dissimilitude ; for as you sec aetoiv 
in a play representing a duke or an emperor 
upon the static, and immediately after, in ilie , 
tiring-room, return to their true and original I 
condition : so the emperor, whose pomp so 
dazzles you in public, 

Scilicet et grand es viridi cum luce smaragdi 
Auro ineluduntur, teriturquc Thalnssina vtstis. 
Assidue, ct Veneris sudorem excrcita ]>otal. t 

" Great emeralds richly are in cold enchast, 
To dart preen lustre ; and the sea-L r recn vest 
Continually is worn and ruhh'd to frets, 
While it imbibes the juice that Venus sweats." 

Do but peep behind the curtain, and you'll see 
nothing but an ordinary man, and 
peradventure more contemptible 
than the meanest of his subjects. 
J lie bcatits hifrorsum est ; i.sfi/ts 
bract c< it a /elicit us cat: 1 '"True* 
happiness lies within, the other is 
but a counterfeit felicity." Cowardice, irreso- 
lution, ambition, spite, and envy, work in him 
as m another. 



Wherein the 
luiitfs of Thrace 
distinguished 
themselves 
from their sub- 
jects. 



Kings subject 
to the same 
passions and 
accidents as 
other men. 



Non enim paz;t>, neque consularis 
Summovet lictor miseros tutnultus 
Mentis, et curas laqucata eircum 
Teeta volantcs/' 

" For neither wealth, honours, nor offices, 
Can the wild tumults of the mind appease, 
Nor chase those cares that, with unwearied wings, 
Hover about the palaces of kings." 

Cares and fears attack him even in the centre 
of his armies. 

Re veraquc metus hominum, ennoque sequaces 
Nor mettmnt soniius unnorum, nee fern tela ; 
Audaererque inffr n-ircs, rermnque potrutes 
Vcr.santur, nequc fulirureni rivcrentur ab auro." 

" For fc:irs and cares warritnr with human heart";, 
Fear n<>t the clash of nrnn, nor points of darts ; 
J'.ut «iih ureal kimr-s and potentates make hold, 
Wangre their purple and their ghlt'rim,' gold." 

Do fever, head-ache, and the trout, spare them 
any more lhan one of us.' When old age 
hangs lnavy upon a prince's shoulders, can the 
archers of his guard ease him of the burthen / 
When Ik.' is transhxed with the apprehension of 
death, can the gentlmnen oi' hi> bed-clmmber 
re-assure him .' When jealousy, or any other 
caprice, swims in bis brain, can our coni]»liments 
and ceremonies restore him to Ids good humour,' 
The canopy embroi<lered wiih pearl and gold 
he lies under h;i< no virtue against a violent Jit 
of the stone or cholic. 

Nee eididjo cuius deeedunt rorpore febres, 
Textih' u:-. si in piefuri-*, ustrmpjo rubeuti 
.Taclaria. quaiu si plebeia in veste cubaudum est. 

Nor sooner will a b> 1 superb assunire 
The dreadful synq i. :ns <d a li-.cr's ra^c 
Than it" the homely couch were meanly spread 
Wall poorest blankets of the coarsest thread. 

The flatterers of Alexander the (J rent posseted 
him that he was the non of Ju- 
piter : being one day wounded, 
and looking at the blood stream- 
ing from his wound --" "What 
say you now !*' exclaimed he. 
** Is not this blood of a crimson colour, and 
purely human ! This is not of the complexion 
with that which Homer makes to issue from 
the wounded gods!" 1 ' The poet Ifermodoriis 
had writ a poem in honour of Antigonus, 
wherein lie called him the son of the Sun. 
" lie 1 that has the emptying of my close-stool," 
said Antigonus, " will find 'tis no such thing." 10 
He is but a man at best, and if he be deformed, 
or ill qualified from his birth, the empire of the 
universe can neither mend his shape nor his 
nature ; 

Puelloe 
Ilunc rapiant ; quicquid calcaverit hie, rosa fiat," 



Alexander and 
Antiu'onns 
scorn their 
flatterers. 



'Though virgins rush the favoured youth to greet, 
And roses spring where'er he sets his feet," 



1 Plautus, Trhtwnmus. ii. 2, Pi. 2 Lucret. ii. If). 

3 Herodotus, indeed, says lib. v. that the Thraeian kings 
worshipped Mercury above all other truds ; that they swore 
by him alone, and pretended to be descende I from him ; but 
he does not say that they despised Mars, Bacchus, and 
Diana, the only deities of their subjects 

3 Lucretius, iv. 1123. 



5 Seneca, Epist. 11. r >. 

G Horace, Oil. ii. ]0, y. 

: Lucret ii. -i;. 

H Id. ib. :w. 

<J 1'lutarch, Apothegms. 

«» Id. ib. 

11 Pcrsius, ii. 38. 
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what of all that, if lie be a fool ? 
"rood fortune 



In what sense 

Jort£ V eTe°a f Even pleasure and _ 

good. are not relished without vigour 

and understanding. 

Haec perinde sunt ut illius animus, qui ea posaidet, 
Qui uti scit ei bona ; illi qui uon utitur recte, mala. 1 

"Things to the souls of their possessors square, 
Goods, if well us'd, if ill, they evils are. 

Whatever the benefits of fortune are, they 
require a palate fit to relish them. 'Tis enjoy- 
ment, and not possession, that renders us happy. 

Non domus et fundus, non wris acervus, et auri, 

/Egroto domirii deduxit corpore febres, 

Non animo euras. Valeat possessor oportet, 

Qui comportatis rebus bene cogitat uti : 

Qui eupit, aut metuit, jurat ilium sic domus, aut res, 

Ut lippum pictfje tabulae, fomenta podagram. 2 

" Nor house, nor lands, nor heaps of laboured ore 
Can give their fev'rish lord one moment's rest, 
Or drive one sorrow from his anxious breast. 
The fond possessor must be blest with health 
Who rightly means to use his hoarded wealth. 
Houses and riehes gratify the breast 
For lucre lusting, or with fear depress' d, 
As pictures glowing with a vivid light, 
With painful pleasure charm a blemish'd sight, 
As chafing soothes the gout." 

Is he a sot, his taste palled and flat ? — he no 
more enjoys what he has than one that has a 
cold relishes the flavour of Canary ; or than a 
horse is sensible of his rich caparison. Plato 
is in the right when he tells us that health, 
beauty, vigour, and riches, and all the other 
things called goods, are equally evil to the 
unjust, as good to the just j and the evil on the 
contrary the same. 3 And therefore, where either 
the body or the mind are in disorder, to what 
use serve these external conveniences ? seeing 
that the least prick with a pin, or the least 
passion of the soul, is sufficient to deprive us of 
the pleasure of being sole monarch of the world. 
At the first twitch of the gout, it signifies 
much, truly, to be called "sire," and "your 
majesty ;" 

Totus et argento conflatus, totus et auro, 4 

*' Altho' his chests are cramm'd, whilst they will hold, 
With untold sums of silver eoin and gold," 

does he not forget his palaces and grandeurs ? 
If he be angry, can his being a prince keep 
him from looking red, and looking pale, and 
grinding his teeth like a madman ? If he be 
a man of parts, and well born, royalty adds 
very little to his happiness : 

Si ventri bene si lateri est, pedibusque tuis, nil 
Divitiee poterunt regales addere majus. 5 

" If thou art well and sound from head to foot, 
A king's revenue can add nothing to't. 

He discerns 'tis nothing but counterfeit and 
gullery. Nay, perhaps he would be of King 
Seleucus's opinion, "That he that knew the 



1 Terenee, Heaui. i. 3. 21. 

2 Horace, Epist. i, 2. 4J. 

3 Laws, ii. 

4 Tibullus, i. 2. 70. 

5 Horace, Epist. i. 2. 5. 



Kings not in 
such a condi- 
tion to taste 
pleasures as 
private men. 



weight of a sceptre would not deign to stoop 
to take it up, though he saw it lying on the 
ground ;" 6 which he said in reference to the 
great and painful duty incumbent upon a good 
king. Assuredly it can be no easy task to rule 
others, when we find it so hard a matter to 
govern ourselves. And as to the thing, com- 
mand, that seems so sweet and charming, 
considering the imbecility of human judgment, 
and the difficulty of choice in things that are 
new and doubtful to us, I am very much of 
opinion that it is far more pleasant to follow 
than to lead ; and that it is a great settlement 
and satisfaction of mind to have one path to 
walk in, that's traced out for us, and to have 
none to answer for but one's self; 

Ut saiius multo jam sit parere quietum, 
Quam regcre imperio res velle. 7 

"So that 'tis better calmly to obey 
Than in the storms of state a sceptre sway." 

To which we may add that saying of Cyrus, 
That no man ought to rule but he who, in his 
own worth, was better than all 
those he has to govern. But 
King Hiero, in Xenophon, 8 says 
farther, That in the enjoyment 
even of pleasure itself they are 
in a worse condition than private men j for- 
asmuch as the facility they have of commanding 
those things at will takes off from the delight; 
which we, who find the matter more difficult, 
experience in fruition. 

Pimiuis amor, nimiumque potens, in fredife nobis 
Vertitur, et, stomacho dulcis ut esca, nocct. 9 

" Excessive love in loathing ever ends, 
As highest sauce the stomach most offends." 

Can we think that the singing-boys of the 
choir take any great dcligTit in their own 
music ? The satiety does rather render it trou- 
blesome and tedious to them. Feasts, balls, 
masquerades, tiltings, delight such as rarely 
see, and who have long desired to see, them : 
but having been frequently at such entertain- 
ments, the relish of them grows flat and insipid ; 
nor do women so much delight those who make 
a common practice of the sport. He who will 
not give himself leisure to be thirsty can never 
find the true pleasure of drinking. Farces and 
tumbling tricks are pleasant to the spectators, 
but mere drudgery to those by whom they are 
performed. And that this is so we see that 
princes divert themselves sometimes in dis- 
guising their qualities, awhile to depose them- 
selves, and to stoop to the poor and ordinary 
mode of life of the meanest of their people. 

Plerumque gratse principibus vices, 
Mundieque parvo sub lare pauperum 

Csen?e, sine aulseis et ostro, 

Sollicitam explicuere frontem. 10 



6 Plutarch, Whether a wise man should meddle with 
state affairs. 

7 Lucrtt., v. 11. 26. 

8 In the treatise entitled, Hiero, or the condition of kings. 

9 Ovid, Amor., ii. 19. 25. 
•° Horace, Od. iii. 29. 13. 
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Why great men 
ought to be 
more careful 
of concealing 
tlit-ir faults 
than others. 



" Changes have often pleased the great ; 
And in a cell a homely treat 

Of healthy food and cleanly drcss'd, 
Though no rich hangings grace the rooms, 
Or purple wrought in Tyrian looms. 

Have smooth'd a wrinkled brow and calmed a ruffled 
breast." 

Nothing' is so distasteful and disappointing 
as abundance. AVhat appetite would not be 
cheeked to see three hundred women at its 
command, as the Grand Seignior has in his 
seraglio? And what enjoyment of the sport 
did that ancestor of the Turks reserve to him- 
self, who never went a hawking 1 without se\en 
thousand falconers ! And besides this, I fancy 
that tins lustre of grandeur brings 
with it no little disturbance and 
uneasiness upon the enjoyment 
of the most charming ph-a-nres: 
they are too conspicuous, and 
lie too open to every one's view. 
Neither do I know to what end they should 
any more than us be required to conceal their 
faults, since what is only reputed indiscretion 
in us the people brand wilh the names of 
tyranny and contempt of the laws in them ; 
and besides their proclivity to vice, it would 
seem they held it as a heightening pleasure to 
insult over the laws and to trample upon public 
observances. Plato, indeed, in his (iorgias, 
defines a tyrant to be one who in a eitv has 
license to do whatever his own will leads him 
to. And by reason of his impunity, the pub- 
lication of their vices does oft-times more mis- 
chief by its example than the vice itself.' livery 
one fears to be pryed into and over-ceii ; but 
princes are so, e'en to their very gestures, 
looks, and thoughts, the people conceiving thev 
have right and title to censure and be judges 
of them : besides, that faults appear greater. 
according to the eminency and lustre of the 
place where they are seated ; as a mole or a 
wart appears greater on the forehead than a 
wide gash elsewhere. And this is the reason 
why the poets feign the amours of .Jupiter to 
be performed in the disguises of so nianv bor- 
rowed shapes ; and amongst the many amorous 
practices they lay to his charge there is only 
one, as I conceive, where he appears in his 
own majesty and grandeur. 

But let us return to Ilicro, who further com- 
plains of the inconveniences he 
found in his royalty, in that he 
could not go abroad and travel 
the world at liberty, being as it 
were a prisoner to the bounds 
and limits of his own dominion, and that in all 
his actions he was evermore surrounded with a 
troublesome crowd. And in truth to see our 
kings sit all alone at table, environed with so 



Tlr* condition 
iA country 
gentlemen in 
Knmre in M<>n- 
tui-'ue's lime. 



Kings confined 
in the limits 
of their own 
eountry. 



I many people prating about them, and so many 
strangers staring upon them, as there always 
! are, I have often been moved rather to pity 
! than to envy their condition. King Alphonsus 
] was wont to say that in this asses were in a 
i better condition than kings, their makers per- 
mitting them to feed at their own ease and 
pleasure ; a favour that kings cannot obtain of 
their servants: and it would never come into 
my head that it could be of any great advan- 
tage in the life of a man of sense to have 
, twenty people about him when he is at stool; 
or that the services of a man of ten thousand 
livres a year, or that has taken Casal or 
defended Siena, should be either more commo- 
dious or more acceptable to him than those of 
a irood <jroom of the chamber that understands 
his bu-ine.os. The advantages of 
sovereignty are little better than 
imaginary. IC very decree of for- 
tune has in it some image of 
principality. (;esarcall> all the 
| lords of France, having jurisdiction within 
J their own demesnes, htiifjhis.- And, in truth, 
j the title of -ire excepted, they go pretty far 
| towards kingship; for do but look into the 
I provinces remote from court, a- Brittany tor 
1 example, take notice of the train, the vassuls, 
the officers, the employments, service, cere- 
mony, and state, of a lord that lives retired 
amidst his own estates and his own tenants, 
and observe withal the flight of his imagination, 
there is nothing more royal: he hears talk of 
his ma-ter once a-year as of the king of Persia, 
and only recognizes him from some remote 
eousinship his secretary keeps note of in some 
musty record. And, to speak the truth, our 
laws are easy enough, so easy that a gentleman 
of France scarce feels the weight of sovereignty 
pinch his shoulders above twice in his life. 
Heal and effectual subjection only concerns 
such amongst us as voluntarily thrust their 
necks under the yoke, and who design to get 
wealth and honour by such services. Any 
man that loves his own tire-side, and can govern 
his house without falling by the ears with his 
neighbours, or engaging in suits of law, is as 
free as the Duke of Venice. Paitcos scrritus, 
plurcs scrvitutem teneut. 3 c< Servitude seizes 
on few, but many seize on her.*' 

But that which Iiiero is most concerned at 
is that he finds himself stripped of all friendship 
and deprived of all mutual society, wherein the 
true and most perfect fruition of human life 
consists. For what testimony of affection and 
.irood will can I extract from him that owes me, 
whether he will or no, all that he is able to do ! 
Can I form any assurance of his real respect to 
me from his humble way of speaking and sub- 



1 Plusque cxemplo quam peccato noecnt. — Cicero, de rum inter suos jus dicunt, controversiasque minunt." Mon- 

Legib. iii. 14. taigne, however, may have had in his mind that passage of a 

,J As Caesar does not say anything of the sort respecting letter of Ca?sar's wliich Cicero has preserved (Upi.st. Fttm. % 
the Cauls, M. Coste imagines that our author, by inadver" ( vii. 5.), where the great general says: " M. Orriuni. quern 

fence, applied to the Gauls what Cresar wrote of the Germans, mihi commendas, vcl regem Gallice lactam, vel hunc septic 

lirlla Gall., vi. 2:*, where he says:—" In pace nullus com- dclega." 

munis et magistratus ; scd principes regionum atque patro- 3 SJcucca, Kpist. 22. 
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missive behaviour, which, when they are cere- 
monies, it is not in his choice to deny ? The 
honour we receive from those that fear us is not 
honour ; those respects are paid to my royalty, 
and not to me. 

Maximum hoc rcgni bonum est, 
Quod facta doniini eogitur populus sui 
Quam ferre, tarn laudare. 1 

" 'Tis the great benefit of kings that they 
Who are by law subjected to their s« :iy 
Are bound, in all their princes say or do, 
Not only to submit, but praise it too." 

Do I not see that the wicked and the good 
king, he that is hated and he that is beloved, 
has the one as much reverence paid him as the 
other? My predecessor was, and my successor 
shall be, served with the same ceremony and 
state. If my subjects do me no offence, 'tis no 
evidence of any good affection ; why should I 
look upon it as such, seeing it is not in their 
power if they would ? No one follows me, or 
obeys my commands, upon the account of any 
friendship betwixt him and ine ; there can be 
no contracting of friendship where there is so 
little relation and correspondence. My own 
height has put me out of the familiarity of, and 
intelligence with, men ; there is too great dis- 
parity and disproportion betwixt us. They 
ibllow me upon the account of appearance and 
custom ; or rather my fortune and me, to in- 
crease their own. All they say to me, or do 
for me, is forced and dissembled, their liberty 
being on all parts restrained by the great power 
and authority I have over them. I see nothing 
about me but what is dissembled and disguised. 

The Emperor Julian being one day applauded 
by his courtiers for his exact justice, " I should 
be proud of these praises," said he, " did they 
come from persons that durst condemn or dis- 
approve the contrary, in case I should do it."' : 
All the real advantages of princes are common 
to them with men of moderate condition ('tis 
for the gods to mount winged horses and feed 
upon ambrosia) : they have no other sleep nor 
other appetite than we ; the steel they arm 
themselves withal is of no better temper than 
that we also use ; their crowns do neither 
defend them from the rain nor sun. 

Dioclesian, who wore a crown so fortunate 
and revered, resigned it to retire himself to the 
felicity of a private life. And some time after, 
the necessity of public affairs requiring that he 
should re-assume his charge, he made answer 
to those who came to solicit him to it: " You 
would not offer to persuade me to this, had you 
seen the fine condition of the trees I have planted 
in my orchard, and the fair melons I have 
sowed in my garden. " 3 

In the opinion of Anacharsis, the happiest 
state of government would be where, all other 
things being equal, precedency should be regu- 



1 Seneca, Thyestes, ii. l. 30. 

2 Ammianus JMarcellinus, xxii. 10. 

3 Aurelius Victor, in the artiele Dioclesian, 



lated to the virtues, and repulses to the vices, ' 
of men. j 

"When King Pyrrhus prepared for his ex- 
pedition into Italy, his wise counsellor Cyneas, 
to make him sensible of the vanity of his am- 
bition : " Well, sir," said he, 
» to what end do you make all SSSl^Sji ' 
this mighty preparation ?" " To 
make myself master of Italy," replied the king. 
" And what after that is done?" said Cyneas. 
" I will pass over into Gaul and Spain," said 
the other. " And what then ?" " I will then 
go to subdue Africa ; and lastly, when I have 
brought the whole world to my subjection, I 
will sit down and live content at my ease." 
<; For God's sake, sir!" replied Cyneas, " tell 
me wiiat hinders you, if you please, from being 
now in the condition you speak of? Why do 
you not now at this instant settle yourself in 
the state you say you aim at, and spare the 
labour and hazard you interpose?" 4 

Nimiruni, quia non bene norat quse essct habendi 
Finis, et omnino quoad crescat vera voluptas. 5 

"The end of beins rich he did not know, 
Nor to what height felicity should grow." 

T will conclude with an old versicle that I 
think very pat to the purpose. 

Mores cuique sui fingunt fortunam. 6 

" Himself, not fortune, ev'ry one must blame, 
Since men's own manners do their fortune frame." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

OF SUMPTUARY LAWS. 

The way by which our laws attempt to regu- 
late idle and vain expenses in meat and clothes, 
seems to be quite contrary to the * 

end designed. The true way ££ d e a t n d b f vcr 
would be to beget in men a con- despised by a 
tempt of silks and gold, as vain, J™^* 111 " 1 the 
frivolous, and useless ; whereas, &u Je ° 
we augment to them the honours, and enhance 
the value of such things, which is a very absurd 
mode of creating a disgust. For to enact that 
none but princes shall eat turbot, shall wear 
velvet, or gold lace, and to interdict these things 
to the people, what is it but to bring them into 
a greater esteem, and to set every man more 
agog to eat and wear them ? Let kings leave 
off these ensigns of grandeur, they have others 
enough besides; these excesses are more ex- 
cusable in any other than a prince. We may 
learn, by the example of several nations, many 
better ways of exterior distinction of quality, 
(which, truly, I conceive to be very requisite in 
a state) without fostering up for this purpose 
this corruption and inconvenience. 7 Tis strange 



4 Plutarch, Life of Pyrrhus, c. 7. 

5 Lueret., v. 1131. 

6 Nepos, Life of Atticus, H. 11. 
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how suddenly, and with how much case, cus- 
tom, in these indifferent tilings, establish 



When silk 
clothes first 
began to be 
despised in 
France. 



itself, and becomes authority. ! 
AVe had scarce worn cloth a year, 
at court, tor the mourning of 
Henry the Second, but tlmt silks 
were already grown into such 
contempt with every one that a man so clad 
was presently concluded a cit. Silks were left 
in share betwixt the physicians and surgeons, 
and though all other people almost went dressed 
alike, there was, notwithstanding, in one thing 
or other, sufficient di-tinetion of the calling 
and condition of nun. I low suddenly do 
greasy ehainoL doublets become the fashion in 
our armies, whilst all neatness and richness of 
habit fall into reproach and contempt .' Let 
kings but take the lead, and I enn to leave oil' 
this expense, and in a month the business will 
be done through' ut the kingdom without 
edict or ordinance ; we -hall all follow. It 



•ochii 



, on the contrary, 
ct, or ejuhlsiuith's 



The laws of 
Ztleucus. 



bhould be rather procJuiun 
that no one should wear sear 
work, but wlmrcs and turn! !ers. 

Zelcacus, w itli such an invention, reclaimed 
the eomq ted muni.i rs of the 
Locrians, 1 1 i> laws were, That 
no free woman should be allowed 
more than one maid to follow her, unh -s s»he 
was drunk : nor was to stir out of the city by 
night, wear jewels of Lfold about her, or uo in 
an embroidered robe, unle-s sh,. \\ as a ] rotc>>ed 
public woman. That, pandars excepted, no 
man was to wear a gold rinur, nor be habited 
in tine cloth, such as that woven in the c't\ of 
Miletum. 1 ]Jy which ignominious exceptions 
lie ingeniously diverted his citizens from super- 
fluities and pernicious pleasures ; it was a most 
useful mode of attracting men by honour and 
ambition, to their duty and obedience. 

Our '•kings can do what they please in such | 
external reformations ; their own 
inclinations stand in this case for , 
a law : (lu'uhptid prinv/prsj'dci- I 
nut, prcvcipcrc ridciiturr "What 
princes themselves do, they seem 
to enjoin others to do.'' Whatever is done at 
court passes for a rule through the rest of 
France. Let the courtiers but. fall out with 
these abominable breeches, that discover so 
much of those parts which should be concealed ; 
these unwieldy doublets, that make us look 
like 1 know not what; and are so unfit to 
admit of the use of arms ; these long effeminate 
tresses of hair; this foolish custom of kissing 
what we present to our equals, and our hands 
in saluting them ; a ceremony in former times 
only due to princes : and that u gentleman shall 
appear in a place "where he owes respect, 
without his sword, unbuttoned and untrussed, 
as though he came from the housc-of-oirice ; 
and that, contrary to the custom of our fore- 
fathers, and the particular privilege of the 



The court prac- 
ticc is a rule 
for the French 
nation. 



noblesse of this kingdom, we shall stand a long 
time bare-headed before our princes, in what 
place soever, and the same to a hundred others, 
so many tiercelets and ipiartelets of kings have 
we got now-a-days ; and so with other like 
degenerate innovations; they will see them all 
presently vanished and cried down. These are, 
'tis true, but superficial errors, but still, of 
ill consequence; 'tis enough to inform us that 
the fabric itself is crazy and tottering, when 
we see the rough -cast of our walls to cleave 
and split. 

Pluto, in his laws,' 5 esteems nothing of more 
pestiferous consequence to his 
eitv than to -ive \oiing ne-n the N™ fashions 

... • , ^ . f.ltul to youth. 

liberty ot introducing any change 
in their habits, gestures, dances, songs and 
I'Miris's, from one form To another; shifting 
from this to that, hunting after novelties, and 
applauding the inventors ; by which means 
manners are corrupted, and old institutions 
come to be naieeated and despised. In all 
thin^**, suing only in those that are evil, a 
change is to be feared ; even the change of 
seasons, winds viands, and humours. And no 
laws lire in their true credit, but such to which 
(!od has gi\rii so long u continuance that no 
one knows their beginning, or that there ever 
w as an v other. 



CIIAl'TKK XL1V, 



of sli:ki\ 

Reason directs that we should always go the 
same way, but not always the same juice. And 
consequently, though a wise man ought not to 
give the reins to human passions, so ;i S to let 
them deviate him from the right path; he may, 
notwithstanding, without prejudice to his duty, 
leave it to them t:> hasten or to slacken his 
speed, and not fix himself like a motionless and 
insensible Colossus. Could virtue itself put on 
tlesh and blood, I believe the pulse would beat 
faster going on to an assault than in going to 
dinner : that is to say, there is a necessity she 
should beat, and be moved. I have taken 
notice, as of an extraordinary thing, of some 
great men who, in the highest enterprizes and 
greatest dangers, have kept themselves in so 
settled a calm as not. at all to hinder their usual 
serenity, or break their sleep. 
Alexander the Great, on the day The profound 

■ ,. j , ,. • i .j fleet) uf some 

assigned tor that furious battle prc . a ' t ,, e „ oll . 
betwixt him and Darius, slept so nm* in thrir 
profoundly, and so late in the 2; w l ,orlant 
morning, that Parmenio was 
fain to enter his chamber, and, coming to his 
bed-side, to call him several times by name, 
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Cato's tranquil- 
lity just before 
a popular 
commotion. 



the time to go to tight being come. 1 The 
Emperor Otho, having put on a resolution to 
kill himself, the same night, after having settled 
his domestic affairs, divided his money amongst 
his servants, and set a good edge upon a sword 
he had made choice of lor the purpose, and now 
staying only to be satisfied whether all his 
friends were retired in safety, he fell into so 
sound a sleep that the gentlemen of his chamber 
heard him snore/ 2 The death of this emperor 
has in it many circumstances resembling that of 
the great Cato, and particularly this ; for Cato 
being ready to dispatch himseltj whilst he only 
stayed his hand in expectation of the return of 
a me.-senger he had sent, to bring him news 
whether the senators he had sent away were 
put out from the port of Utiea, he fell into so 
sound a sleep that they heard him snore in the 
next room ; and he whom he had sent to the 
port, having awaked him to let him know that 
the tempestuous weather had hindered the 
senators from putting to sea ; he dispatched 
another messenger, and, composing himself 
again in the bed, settled again to sleep, and did 
so till, by the return of the last messenger, he 
had certain intelligence they were 
gone. :j We may here further 
compare him with Alexander, 
too, in that great and dangerous 
storm that threatened him by the 
sedition of the tribune, Metellus, who, wishing 
to renew the decree for the calling in of Pompey 
with his army into the City, at the time of 
Catiline's conspiracy, was only, and that 
stoutly, opposed by Cato, so that very sharp 
language, and bitter menaces, passed between 
them in the senate about that affair ; but it was 
the next day, in the great square, that the 
matter was to be decided ; where Metellus, 
besides the favour of the people, and of Cicsar 
(at that time of Pompey's faction), was to 
appear, accompanied with a rabble of foreign 
slaves and fencers ; and Cato, only fortified 
with his own courage and firmness ; so that his 
relations, domestics, and many good people 
were in great apprehension for him, and to that 
degree that some there were who passed over 
tlie whole night without sleep, eating, or 
drinking, for the manifest danger they saw him 
running into ; at which his wife and sisters did 
nothing but weep and torment themselves in 
his house ; whereas he, on the contrary, com- 
forted every one, and, having supped after his 
usual manner, went to bed, and slept so pro- 
foundly till morning that one of his fellow 
tribunes roused him to go to the encounter. 4 
The knowledge we have of the greatness of 
this man's courage, by the rest of his lite, may 



1 Plutarch, Life of Alexander'. 'Twas the same with the 
great Conde\ on the eve of the Battle of Koeroi : — " Le 
lendemain, a l'heure marquee il fallut revciller ri'un profond 
sommiel cet autre Alexandre." — Bossuct, Ora. Funeb, de 
Condc. 

2 Plutarch, in Vita, c. 8. 3 Id. ib. c. 19. 
« Id. ib. c. 8. 

5 Suetonius, in vitri, e. 16. 



Profound sleep 
of Augustus 
just before a 
battle. 



warrant us surely to judge that his indifference 
proceeded from a soul so much elevated above 
such accidents that he disdained to let it take 
any more hold of his imagination than any 
other ordinary affair. 

In the naval engagement which Augustus 
won against Sextus Pompeius in 
Sicily, just as they were to begin 
the tight he was so fast asleep 
that his friends were compelled 
to wake him to give the signal 
of battle. 5 And this it was that gave Mark 
Antony afterwards occasion to reproach him 
that he had not the courage so much as with 
open eyes to behold the order of his own squad- 
rons, and that he had not dared to present 
himself before the soldiers till first Agrippa had 
brought him news of the victory obtained. 
13 ut, as to the business of young Man us, who 
did much worse (for the day of his last battle 
against Sylla, after he had ordered his army, 
and given the word and signal of battle, he 
laid him down under the shade of a tree to 
repose himself, and tell so fast asleep that the 
rout and ilight of his men could hardly awake 
him, having seen nothing of the tight), he is 
said to have been at that time so extremely 
spent and worn out with labour and want of 
sleep that nature could hold out no longer. 6 
L'pon this matter the physicians may determine 
whether sleep be so necessary that our lives 
depend upon it : for we read that they killed 
King Perseus of Maeedon, a prisoner at Pome, 
by keeping him from sleep ; but Pliny instances 
some who have lived long without sleep. 7 He- 
rodotus speaks of nations where the men sleep 
and wake by half years ; s and they who write 
the life of the sage Epimenides airirm that he 
slept seven and fifty years together . <J 



CHAPTER XLV. 

OF THE BATTLE OF DllF.UX. 

Ouk battle of Dreux 10 was full of extraordinary 
accidents : but such men as have no great 
kindness for M. de Guise, nor much favour his 
reputation, are willing to have him thought to 
blame, and say that his making a halt, and delay- 
ing time with the forces he commanded, whilst 
Monsieur the Constable, who was general of 
the army, was raked through and through witli 
the enemies' artillery, is not to be excused ; 
and that he had much better have run the 
hazard of charging the enemy in flank than 
staying for the advantage of falling in upon 



fi Plutarch, Life of Sylla, c. 13. 

7 Pliny mentions but one instance that I find, which is 
of Mieccnas, who he says for the last three years of his life 
had not one moment's sleep. Nat. Hint. vii. 52. 

8 Herodotus speaks of this only by hearsay, and positively 
declares he did not believe it. Book iv. 

9 Laertius, in vita. Pliny, vii. 5*2. 

10 Fought 1562, in the reiun of Charles IX. 
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the rear, to suffer so great a loss, i 
But, besides what the event de- 
monstrated, lie who will consider 
it without passion or prejudice 
will easily be induced to confess 
that the aim and design not of a captain only, 
but of every private soldier, ought to look at 
the victory in general ; and that no particular 
occurrences, how nearly soever they may con- 
cern his own interest, should divert him from 
that pursuit. Philopunnen, in an encounter 
with Maehanidns, having sent before a cfood 
strong ]>arty of his archers to begin the skirmish, 
the enemy having routed tliese pursued them 
posthaste in the heat of \ ietory, and in that 
pursuit passing by the place where Philopounen 
was, though his soldiers were impatient to full 
on, yet he did not think Jit to stir from his 
post, nor to present himself to the enemy to 
relieve his men, but, having -uttered them to be 
eluded about the Held, and cut in pieces before 
his face, charged in upon their body of toot, 
when he saw them left naked by their horse ; 
and, notwithstanding that they were Lacedae- 
monians, yet taking them in the nick, when, 
thinking themselves secure of the victory, they 
began to disorder their ranks, he, did his busi- 
ness with gnat facility, und then put himself 
in pursuit of Maehanidns. 1 Which case is very 
like that of .Monsieur de Guise. 

In that tierce battle betwixt Age-ilaus ami 
the B<eotiuns which Aouophon, I 
Hattlcof Apcsi- ^ho was present at it, reports to ' 

lnus \\ilh the 1 ,.1 1*111 I 

n.iutians. b<' the roughest lie had e\er .-ecu, ' 

Agcr-ilaus waved the advantage 
that fortune presented to him, to let the Uceo- 
tians/ battalion pass by, and then to charge 
them in the rear, how certain soever he made 
himself of the victory, judging it would rather 
be an effect of conduct than valour to proceed 
that way. And therefore, to show his prowess 
rather chose, with a wonderful ardour of 
courage, to charge them in the front ; but he 
was well beaten, and wounded for his pains, 
and constrained at last to disengage himself 
and to take the course he had at first neglected, 
opening his battalion to give way to this torrent 
of B(eotians, and being past by, taking notice 
that they marched in disorder, like men that 
thought themselves out of danger, he then pur- 
sued and charged them in Hank, yet could not 
prevail so far as to bring it to so general a rout, 
but that they leisurely retreated, still facing 1 
about upon him, till they were retired into | 
safety, 2 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

OF NAMES. 

What variety of herbs soever are put together 



1 Plutarch, in vita. 

2 Id., Life of Agesilaus. 

:< ]\'ifliain, says the Dictionary of Trevoux, was once 
applied by way of contempt to persons who were thought 
slightingly of. 



rioine names 
tli.sltkr J: otlinrs 
fatally affected 
in the tfcnea- 
lniries of some 
princes. 



Nubility placed 
at different 
tables .it a feast, 
bv a resem- 
blance of 
namc-s. 



in tlie dish, yet the whole is called by the one 
name of a salad. In like manner, under the 
consideration of names, I will here make a 
hodge-podge of dillerent articles. 

Kvery nation has certain names that, I know 
not why, are taken in no j^ood part : as with 
us John, William, 3 and Benedict. Item, in 
the genealogy of princes, ulso, 
there seem to be certain names 
fatally atfected, a> the Ptolemies 
of Kgypt, the Henrys of Kng- 
land, the Charleses of France, 
the Baldwins of Flanders, and 
the Williams of our ancient Aquitaine, from 
whence 'tis said the name of (ruienne has its 
derivation ; which would seem far-fetched, were 
there not as crude derivations in Plato himself 1 

Itrm, 'tis a frivolous thing in itself, but 
nevertheless worthy to be re- 
corded for the strangeness of it, 
which h writ by an eve-witness, 
that Henry Duke of Normandy, 
s<m of Henry tin 1 Second, King 
of Fngland, making a Lrreut feast 
in France, the concour.-e of nobility and gentry 
was so great that being, for sport's sake, divided 
into troops according to their names, in the 
iir.-t troop, which counted of Williams there 
were found an hundred and ten knights sitting 
at the table of that name, w ithout reckoning 
the simple gentlemen and their servants. 

It is as plea-ant to distribute the tables by 
the names of the guests as it was 
in the Fnipcror ( Jeta to distribute 
the several courses of his meat 
by the tirst letters of the meats 
themselves where those that be- 
gan with h were served up to- 
gether, as brawn, beef, bream, 
buccalicos, and so of others. 5 

lion, then- is a saying that 
thiiiLT to liavi 
credit and a 
is convenient 

such as is at the same time easy of pronuncia- 
tion, and easy to be remembered, 
by reason that kings ami other 
[Treat persons do by that means 
the more easily know and the 
more hardly forget us ; and, in- 
deed, of our own servants, we more frequently 
call and employ those whose names are most 
ready upon the tongue. I myself have seen 
that Henry the Second could not for his heart 
hit of a gentleman's name of our country of 
Gascony ; and moreover was fain to call one 
of the queen's maids of honour by the general 
name of her family, her own being so difficult 
to pronounce or remember. And Socrates 
thinks it worthy a father's care to give fine 
names to his children. 



Pishes of moat 

S'TU'll np MC- 

rurdinj to the 
order of the 
alphabet. 

justards, and 



it 



is a good 
: a good nana 1 , that is to pay, 
Tood repute, lint besides this, it 
to have a well-sounding name, 



It is pood to 
have a name 
easy to be pro- 
nounced. 



4 The name of Guiermc derives not from Guillaume, but 
from A'/uitania, Aquitaine, whence, first, Aqitiennc, theu 
Gitienne. 

5 Spartian, Life of Gela, c. 5. 
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Item , tis said that the foundation of Nostre 
Dame la Grande, at Poictiers, 
took its original hence : that 
a debauched young fellow, for- 
merly living in that place, having 
picked up a wench, and, at her 
first eoming in, asking her name, 
and being answered that it was Mary, he felt 
himself so suddenly darted through with the 
awe of religion, and the reverence to that sacred 
name of the blessed Virgin, that he not only 
immediately sent the girl awa} r , but became a 
reformed man, and so continued the remainder 
of his life. And that, in consideration of this 
miracle, there was erected upon the place 
where this } T oung man's house stood, first a 
chapel dedicated to our Lady, and afterwards 
the church that we now see standing there. 
This auricular reproof wrought upon the con- 
science, and that right into the soul. This that 
follows insinuated itself merely by the senses. 
Pythagoras being in company with some wild 
young fellows, and perceiving that, heated with 
the feast, they complotted to go violate an 
honest house, commanded the singing- wench to 
alter her wanton airs; and by a solemn, grave, 
and spondaick music, gently enchanted and laid 
asleep their ardour. 1 

Item, will not posterity say that our modern 
reformation has been wonderfully exact, in 
having not only scuffled with and overcome 
errors and vice, and filled the world with devo- 
tion, humility, obedience, peace, and all sorts of 
virtue ; but to have proceeded so far as to 
quarrel with the ancient baptismal names of 
Charles, Louis, and Francis, to fill the world 
with Methusalems, Ezekiels, and Malachis, of 
a far more spiritual sound ? A gentleman, a 
neighbour of mine, a great admirer of antiquity, 
and who was always preferring the excellency 
of preceding times in comparison with this pre- 
sent age of ours, did not (amongst the rest) 
forget to magnify the lofty and magnificent 
sound of the gentlemen's names 
of those days, Don Grumedan, 
Quadregan, Agesilan, &c., which 
but to hear named he conceived 
to be other kind of men than 
Pierre, Guillot, and Michel. 
Item, I am mightily pleased with Jaques 
Amiot for leaving, throughout a whole French 
oration, the Latin names entire, without vary- 
ing and dissecting them, to give them a French 
termination. It seemed a little harsh and rough 
at first; but already custom, by the authority 
of his Plutarch, has overcome that novelty, 
I have often wished that such as write chroni- 
cles in Latin would leave our names as they 
find them, for in making of Vaudemont Valle- 
montanus, and metamorphosing names to dress 
them out in Greek or Latin, we know not 
where we are, and with the persons of the men 
lose the benefit of the story. 

1 Scxtus Empiricus, adversus Mathem. vi. 



To conclude, 'tis a scurvy custom, and of 
very ill consequence, which we 
have in our kingdom of France, £ custom in 

,, -- t ,i n France for gen- 

to call every man by the name oi tiemento goby 
his manor or seigneury : 'tis the tlie name of 
thing in the world that does the ShJuSSiic. 
most confound families and de- 
scents. A younger brother of a good family, 
having a manor left him by his father, by the 
name of which he has been known and honoured, 
cannot handsomely leave it; ten years after his 
decease it falls into the hand of a stranger, who 

1 does the same. Do but judge whereabouts we 
shall be concerning the knowledge of these 
men. We need look no farther for examples 
than our own ro} r al family, where every par- 
tition creates a new surname, whilst in the mean 

j time the original of the family is totally lost. 
There is ?o great a liberty taken in these muta- 
tions that I have not in my time 
seen any one advanced by fortune 
to any extraordinary grandeur, 
who lias not presently had ge- 
nealogical titles added to him, 
new, and unknown to his father, and who has 
not been engrafted upon some illustrious stem ; 
and, by good luck, the obscurest families are 
Ihe most proper for falsification. How many 
gentlemen have we in France, who, by their 
own talk, are of royal extraction '! More, I 
think, than of those that will confess they are 
not. 

Was not this a pleasant passage of a friend 



Superb and 
magnificent 
names of the 
ancient no- 
blesse. 



The obscurest 
families most 
liable to be 
falsified. 



Of 



Th 



ere were a great many gen- 



tlemen assembled together about the dispute 
of one seigneur with another ; which other 
had, in truth, some pre-eminence of titles and 
alliances above the ordinary run of nobility. 
Upon the debate of this priority, every one 
standing up for himself, to make himself equal 
to him, alleged, one one extraction, another 
another; one the near resemblance of name ; 
another of arms ; another an old worm-eaten 
patent; and the least of them made himself 
out great-grandchild to some foreign king. 
When they came to sit down to dinner, my 
friend, instead of taking his place amongst 
them, retiring with the most profound congees, 
entreated the company to excuse him for having 
hitherto lived with them at the saucy rate of a 
companion ; but, being now better informed of 
their quality, he would begin to pay them the 
respect due to their birth and grandeur, saying 
it would ill become him to sit down among so 
many princes. After jesting with them for 
some time, he made them a thousand re- 
proaches : " Let us, in God's name, satisfy 
ourselves with what our fathers were contented 
with, and with what we are. We are great 
enough, if we rightly understand how to main- 
tain it. Let us not disown the fortune and 
condition of our ancestors, but lay aside these 
ridiculous imaginations, that can never be 
wanting to any one that has the impudence 
to allege them." 
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Arms offer no more security than surnames. 

1 bear Azur seme tie t reflex dor, 

Thcuncer- * unc p a tf ( f ( > i,/ on //,> mvme, 

tainty of coats , J . , * 7 . .. 7 

of arms. armee de r/uciues, wise eit pice. 

What privilege has this to con- 
tinue particularly in my house and name ? A 
son-in-law will transport it into another family ; 
or some paltry purchaser will make them his 
first arms. There is nothing wherein there is 
more change ami confusion. 

But this consideration leads me perforce into 
another subject. Let us look a little narrowly 
into, and, in Hod's name, examine upon what 
foundation we erect this glory and reputation, 
for -which the world is turned top>y-turvy. 
Wherein do we place this renown that we hunt 
after with such infinite anxiety and trouble / 
It is, in the end, Peter or William that bears 
it, takes it into his possesion, and whom it 
only concerns. 0, what a valiant faculty is j 
hope, that in a mortal subject, and in a moment, \ 
makes nothing of usurping infinity, immensity, ! 
eternity, and of supplying her master's indi- , 
genee, at her pleasure, with all things he can 
imagine or desire ! Nature has here given us j 
a pretty toy to play withal. And this Peter or | 
William, what is it but a sound, when all is , 
done? Or three or four dashes with a pen, so 
easy to be varied that I would fain know to 
whom is to be attributed the glory of so many 
victories, to (ruesipiin, to (Jlesquin, or to ( niea- 
quiii ." And yet there would be something 
more in the case than in Lucian, that >igma 
should serve Tan with a process ;- for 

Non levia aut hulicra pctuntur 
Privmia ; 3 

" He seeks no mean rewards ;" 

the quest is here in good earnest. Tin 1 point 
is, which of these letters is to be rewarded for 
so many sieges battles, wounds, imprisonments, 
and services done to the crown of France by 
this famous constable. 

Nicholas Denisoi 1 never concerned himself 
further than the letters of his name, of which 
he has altered the whole contexture to build up 
by anagram the Count d'Alsinois, whom he I 
has endowed with the glory of his poetry and i 
painting. And the historian Suetonius looked 
only to the meaning of his ; and so cashiering ; 
his father's surname, Lents, left Tranquilhis 



1 In Frois.«art's History, where we find all the most me- 
morable actiori3 of this great man, both before and after his 
advancement to the dignity of constable, and to his death, he 
is not named Gucsquin, nor Glesquin, nor Gueaquin, but 
Guesclin. It is true that the same Froissart (torn. n. 
book 3,) long after, having; mentioned his death, tcHs us 
that having called him by the name of Glesquin, in presence 
of William d'Anccnis, a gentleman of Britanny, that gentle- 
man said to him, " That Glay Aquin was the right surname 
of this famous constable," which he proved lohim by a very 
pleasant story, which has, however, all the air of romance. 
Menage, however, mentions no fewer than fourteen different 
w iys of spelling the name. 

a Referring to Luoian's Judgment of the Vowels. 

3 JEtteid, xii. JlU, 

4 Fainter and Poet, born at Mans, 1515. 
■"> Bayard's name. 

6 Antonio Iscalin (the real name was named Poulin, 



successor to the reputation of his writings. 
Who would believe that the Captain Bayard 
should have no honour but what he derives 
from the great deeds of Peter Terrail ; 5 and that 
Antonio Kscalin should suffer himself to his face 
to be robbed of the honour of so many naviga- 
tions and coiiiiiiiiiuU at sea and land by Captain 
Poulin and the Huron de la Garde ? rt 

Secondly, these are dashes of the pen, com- 
mon to a thousand people. How many are 
there in every race of the same name and sur- 
name ? And how many in several races, ages, 
and countries i History tells us of three So- 
cratoses, five Platos, eight Aristotles, seven 
Xenophons, twenty I )<'nietriu<os, twenty The- 
odores ; and how many more she was not ac- 
quainted with, we uiiiv imagine. Who hinders 
my groom from calling himself Pompey the 
dreat.' Hut, after all, what virtue, what 
r*prings are there that convey to my deceased 
groom, or the other Pompey, who had his head 
cut oil' in Kgypt, this glorious renown, and 
these so much honoured flourishes of the pen, 
so as to be of any advantage to them ] 

Id cincrein et mams credis curare scpullos." 
" Can we believe the dead rci^ard such things?" 

What sen-e have the two companions in the 
greatest esteem of men, Kpaminondas, of this 
glorious verse, that has been >o many ages 
current in \u> praise ; 

Consiliis nostris laus est aitrita Laconum ; H 
" One Sparta by my counsels is o'erthrown ;" 

and Africanus, of this other, 

A sole exoriente, supra Miooti' Falndes, 
Nemo est qui laclis me jrquiparare queat. 9 

" From early dawn unto the setting sun, 
There's none can match the deeds that I have done." 

The survivors, indeed, tickle themselves with 
thc-e praises, and, by them incited to jealousy 
or de-ire, incomiderately and according to 
their own fancy, attribute to the dead this their 
own iecling ; vainly flattering themselves that 
they shall one day in turn be capable of the 
same. God knows, however, 

Ad ha>c se 
Ftomanus, Orajusque, et Barbarus indnperator 
Krexit ; cansi.s discriminis atipie hiboris 
hide habmt : tanto major i'anue sitis est, (mam 
Virtutia ! ltJ 



from Ponlin, in the Albigeois, where lie was born. He 
took the name of De la Garde from a eorporal of that name, 
who, passing one day through Foulin, with a company of 
foot-soldiers, took a lancy to him, and carried him ort with 
him to make him his boy. He distinpuished himself by his 
wit, valour, and conduct, in the several employments which 
he had, as general of the galleys, ambassador to the Porte, 
and to England, &e., in the reigns of Francis I. and his 
successors, down to Charles IX.- See Brantoine, Illustrious 
Men. 

7 JKnrid, iv. 31. 

8 This verse, translated from the Greek, by Cicero 'Tiis. 
Qtttps. v. 17\ is the first of the four elegiac verses that were 
cnyraved on the base of the statue of Kpaminondas ( Pausa- 
nias, ix. 151. In Cicero, however, you find Attonsa, not 
Attritu. 

9 Cicero, Tu.ic. QruTS. v. 17- 

10 Juvenal, x. 1:17. 
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' Fir'd with the love of these, what countless swarms, 
Barbarians, Romans, Greeks, have rush'd to arms, 
All danger slighted, and all toil defied, 
And madly conqucr'd, or as madly died ! 
So much the raging thirst of fame exceeds 
The generous warmth which prompts to worthy deeds.' 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



OF THE UNCERTAINTY OF OUIt JUDGMENT. 



Whether a con- 
quered enemy 
should be pur- 
sued to extre- 
mity. Reasons 
for and against 
it. 



It was well said by the poet, 

'ILnktov 3fc" 7ToAl>? pofxot kvQa nai kvOa, 1 

" There is every where liberty of talking 
enough, and enough to be said on both 
sides." 

For example : 

Vince Annibal, e non seppe usar poi 
Ben la vittoriosa sua ventura. 2 

" The Carthaginian, though renown'd in fight, 
Improv'd not all his victories as he might." 

Such as would take this side, and condemn the 
oversight of our leaders, in not pushing home 
the victory at Moncontour ; or accuse the King 
of Spain 3 of not knowing how to make his best 
use of the advantage he had against us at St. 
Quentin, may conclude these oversights to pro- 
ceed from a soul drunk with success, or from 
a courage which, being full and over-gorged 
with this beginning of good fortune, had lost 
the appetite of adding to it, having already 
enough to do to digest what it had taken in : 
he has his arms full, and can embrace no more. 
Unworthy of the benefit fortune had put into 
his hands : for what utility does he reap from 
it, if, notwithstanding, he gives his enemy time 
to rally? What hope is there that he will dare 
at another time to attack an enemy re-united 
and re-composed, and armed anew with despite 
and revenge, who did not dare to pursue him 
when routed and unmanned by fear? 

Dura fbrtuna calet, dum conlicit omnia terror. 4 

" Whilst Fortune's in a heat, and terror throws 
A dismal gloom, confounding all their foes." 

But, withal, what better opportunity can he 
expect than that he has lost? 'Tis not here, as 
in fencing, where the most hits win : for so 
long as the enemy is on foot, the game is new 
to begin ; that is not to be called a victory that 
does not put an end to the war. In the en- 
counter where Caesar had the worse, near the 
city of Oricum, he reproached Pompey's sol- 
diers that he had been lost, had their general 
known how to overcome ; 5 and afterwards 
showed him a very different trick, when he 
beat him in his turn. 

But why may not a man also argue, on the 



1 Homer, Iliad, xx. 249. 
3 Petrarch, Son. 83. 

3 Philip II., who defeated the French near St. Quentin, 
the 20th of August, 1556, being St. Lawrence's day. 

4 Luc. vii. 734. 



contrary, that it is the effect of a precipitous 
and insatiate spirit not to know how to re- 
strain its ardour ; that it is to abuse the favour 
of God to exceed the measure he has prescribed 
them ; and that again to throw a man's self 
into danger, after a victory obtained, is again 
to expose himself to the mercy of fortune ; and 
that it is one of the highest rules in the art of 
war not to drive an enemy to despair ? Sylla 
and Marius, in the social war, having defeated 
the Marsians, seeing yet a body of reserve that, 
prompted by despair, was coming on like furious 
beasts to charge in upon them, thought it not 
convenient to await them. Had not Monsieur 
De FoiVs ardour transported him so precipi- 
tously to pursue the remains of the victory of 
Bavenna, he had not obscured it by his own 
death. And yet the recent memory of his ex- 
ample served to preserve Monsieur d'Anguien 
from the same misfortune at the battle ofSeri- 
soles. 'Tis dangerous to attack a man you 
have deprived of all means to escape but by his 
arms : for necessity teaches violent resolutions : 
(xrav'mimi sunt vwrsus irritata* necessitatis? 
" Enraged necessity bites deep." 

Vincitur haud gratis, jugulo qui provocat hostcm.? 
f< The foe that meets the sword sells his life dear." 

This it was that made Pharax withhold the 
Kins: of Lacediemon, who had won a battle of 
the Mantineans, from going to charge a thou- 
sand Argians, who were escaped in an entire 
body from the defeat ; but rather let them steal 
off at liberty, that he might not encounter 
valour whetted and enraged by mischance. 8 
Clodomir, King of Aquitaine, after a victory 
pursuing Gondemar, King of Burgundy, beaten 
and flying, compelled him to face about, and 
make head ; and his obstinacy deprived him of 
the fruit of his conquest, for he there lost his 
life. 

In like manner, if a man were to choose 
whether he would have his sol- 
diers richly accoutred and armed, Whether soi- 

i J 1 p , 7 dicrs should be 

or armed only tor necessary de- richly armed, 
fence ; this argument would step 
in in favour of the first (of which opinion were 
Sertorius, Philopcemen, Brutus, Caesar, and 
others), that it is to a soldier an enrlaming of 
courage, and a spur to glory, to see himself 
bravely apparelled, and withal affords occasion 
to be more obstinate in fight, having his arms, 
which are in a manner his estate and inherit- 
ance, to defend ; which is the reason, says 
Xenophon, why those of Asia carried their 
wives, concubines, with their choicest jewels 
and greatest wealth, along with them to the 
wars. 9 But then these arguments would offer 
on the other side : that a general ought rather 
to lessen than increase, in his soldiers, their so~ 



5 Plut. in vita. 

6 Declamat. Pore. Latro. apud Sallust. 

7 Luean, iv. 275. 

8 Diod. Sic. xii. 25. 

9 Cyropadia, iv. 4. 
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licitude of preserving themsohes : that liy this 
means they will be in a double fear of hazard- 
ing their persons ; i\< also that it will be a 
double temptation to the enemy to flight l'or a 
victory wht-re so rich spoils are to be obtained. 
And this very thin^ has been observed, in for- 
mer tinns, notably to encourage the Humans 
against the Samnites. Antioehus showing 
Hannibal the army he had raised, wonderfully 
splendid, and rich in all sorts of equipage, 
a-ked him '* Will the Humans be sati-iicd 
wiih tti.it army f k ' Satisfied !" replied lhe 
ether; u ye-, doubtless, were their avarice 
i)i ver so great.'' 1 Lycurgus not only forbad 
Ids soldiers all manner of suniptuousiiess in 
tin ir equipage, but moreover to strip their con- 
quered enemies, because, he said, he would 
have poverty and frugal it) shine with the rest 
of <'<.' battle. - 

At sieges, and elsewhere, where occasion 

draws u- near to tlm enemy, we 

y.'hut'n-r sc.l- readily mi tier our men to brave, 

"' r.i should. be i ir , j • i 

..,.i,.jv I l( , rate, and aiironf the enemy with 

i»r.. •■ -nul all .sorts of injurious language : 

• ' '■' tiie and not without some colour of 

1 ■ :v. .... 11 

reason ; tor it is ol no little eon- 
*eqm-nee to take from them all hopes of mercy 
;• 1 composition, in representing to them that 
Hieie is no fair quart t to be expected from an 
. tiny they ha\e incused to that degree, nor 
■ Iter remedy remaining, but in \ ictory. And 
'■■t. Yitellius found himself out in this way 

• ;' proceeding; for having to do with 
'Ml:-), weaker in respect of his soldiers, Ion** 1 
unaecuMTome 1 to war, and elFeininated with the 
leiiirhts of the city ; he so nettled them at la-t, 

with stinging language, re|»roiu 4 liiii^ them with 
cowardice, and the regret of the mistresses and 
entertainments they had left behind at Home, 
that by this means he inspired them with such 
re< dution as no exhortation would have had 
the power to have done: and himself made 
them fall upon him, with whom their own 
captains before could by no means prevail. 
Au I, indeed, when they are injuries that touch 
to t ! e quirk, it may very well fall out that he 
who went but slutrgNhly to work in the behalf 
iA' his prince will fall to it. with another sort of 
mi ttle, when the quarrel is his own. 

( 'onsidering of how great importance is the 

preservation of the general of an 
Whether none- i .i , ,i "- • i 

rals oii'-iin to tinnv ' an ^ tMa ^ *' 10 universal aim 
discuise them- of an enemy is levelled directly 
BeIv«j S before a at t ] 10 ], ea( j " n w ],} c i, a u others 

battle. , ill- i 

depend ; the advice seems to ad- 
mit of no dispute, which we know has been 
taken by many great captains, of changing 



1 Aulns (Jellius. v. 5. 

* Plut.irrh, Apnth, of tht> Ltirrdemnmunft. 

1 As at the Battle of Ivry, in the person of Henry the 
<irr:it. 

1 It is my opinion, observes SI. Oste, that one who has 
be -n f.ircc.i to lly his n.imlrr from a sentence of death, fur 
la i- r r iblje 1 the [uihiic. can never deserve the title of a 
L'r."it mui. As [o i lie rif.imms robbery committed by this 
O lippas, s^'c l'i a >ras of Sicily. His fattier, whose name 



: their dress, and disguising their persons, upon 
i the point of going to engage. Nevertheless, 
the inconvenience a man, by so doing, runs 
into, is not less than that he thinks to avoid : 
for the captain, by this means, being concealed 
from the know ledge of his own men, the cou- 
rage they should derive from his presence and 
example comes by degrees to cool and to decay; 
and not seeing the wonted marks and ensigns 
of their leader,-' 1 lhey presently conclude him 
either dead, or that, despairing of the business, 
In; is gone to shift for himself. Experience 
shows us that both these ways have been both 
successful and otherwise. What betel Pyrrhus 
in the battle he fought against the consul 
Levinus, in Italy, will serve us to both pur- 
poses : for thouirh, by shrouding his person 
under the arms of M evades, and making the 
latter wear his, he undoubtedly preserved his 
own life, yet by that very means he was withal 
very near running into the other mischief of 
losing the battle. Alexander. ( 'a*sjr, and 
Lucullus. loved to make themselves known in 
battle, by rich accoutrements and arms of a 
particular bistre and colour. Au'is, Agesilaus, 
and that great (iilippus,' on the contrary, used 
to ii^ht obscurely armed, and without any 
imperial attendance or distinction. 

Amonir-t other oversights Pompoy is charged 
withal, at the Puttie of Phar- 

,. , . i , .. i • \\ hi'thrr it is 

saha, he is condemned lor making i H >u<>faUupon 
his annv .stand still to receive the an enemy, or to 
enemas chan/e;' " bv reason ""^ un 
1 thaf" (I shall here steal Pin- UtUck - 
, tardf? own words, that are better than mine,) 
il he. by so doing, deprived himself of the vio- 
lent impression the motion of running adds to 
■ the Hirst shock of arms, and hindered the im- 
petus of the combatants, which was wont to 
give great impetuosity and fury to the first 
encounter; especially when they come to rush 
in with their utmost vigour, their courages 
increasing by the shouts and the career ; thereby 
rendering his soldiers' animosity and ardour, as 
a man may say, more reserved and cold." 
This is what Plutarch sa\s; ,; but if Ctusar had 
come by the worse, why might it not as well 
have been urged that* on the contrary, the 
strongest and "most steady posture of fighting 
is that wherein a man stands planted firm, 
without motion ; and they who make a halt 
upon their march, closing up, and reserving 
their force within themselves for the push of 
the business, have a great advantage against 
those who are disordered, and who have already 
spent half their breath in running on preci- 
pitously to the charge. Besides, that an army 



was Clearchus, was in the same scrape. Being cast for his 
life, he fled, says IHodurus, hefure the sentence. Thus, arlds 
the historian, did these two personages, who in other res- 
pects were both reputed excellent men, throw a scandal upon 
the rest of their lives and actions, by suffering themselves 
to lie corrupted with sordid avarice. 

s It is Ccesar himself that lays this blame on Pompey.— 
f)f Br'tn Cirdi, iii. 17- 

< v Life of Pumpey, c. IQ. 
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Whether it is 
best for a 
prince to wait 
for his enemy in 
his own terri- 
tory, or to go 
and attack him 
upon his. 



being a body made up of so many members, it 
is impossible for it to move in tins fury with so 
exact a motion as not to break the order of 
battle, and that the readiest are engaged before 
their fellows can come up to relieve them. In 
that disgraceful battle betwixt the two Persian 
brothers, the Laca>demonian, Clearchus, who 
commanded the Greeks of Cyrus's party, led 
them on gently, and without precipitation, to 
the charge ; but coming within fifty paces, put 
them to full speed, hoping, in so short a career, 
both to preserve their order, to husband their 
breath, and, at the same time, to give the 
advantage of impetuosity both to their persons 
and their missive arms. 1 Others have regu- 
lated this question in charging, thus ; "if your 
enemy come running upon you, stand firm to 
receive him ; if he stand to receive you, run 
full drive upon him." 2 

In the expedition of the Emperor, Charles 
the Fifth, into Provence, King 
Francis was put to choose whether 
to go meet him in Italy, or to 
await him in his own dominions; 
and though he well considered of 
how great advantage it was to 
preserve his own territories entire, 
and clear from the troubles of 
war, to the end that, being unexhausted of her 
stores, it might continually supply men and 
money at need ; that the necessity of war re- 
quires at every turn to spoil and lay waste the 
country before them, which cannot very well 
be done upon one's own ; besides which, the 
country people do not so easily digest such 
havoc by those of their own party as from an 
enemy, so that seditions and commotions might 
by such means be kindled amongst us ; that the 
license of pillage and plunder, which is not to 
be tolerated at home, is a great ease and re- 
freshment against the fatigues and sufferings of 
war ; and that he who has no other prospect of 
gain than his bare pay will hardly be kept 
from running home, being but two steps from 
his wife and his own house ; that he who lays 
the cloth is ever at the charge of the feast ; 
that there is more alacrity in assaulting than 
defending : and that the shock of the loss of a 
battle in our own bowels is so violent as to 
endanger the disjointing of the whole body, 
there being no passion so contagious as that of 
fear, that is so easily believed, or that so sud- 
denly diffuses itself; and that the cities that 
should hear the rattle of this tempest, that 
should take in their captains and soldiers, still 
trembling and out of breath, would be in dan- 
ger, in this heat and hurry, to precipitate 
themselves upon some untoward resolution : 
notwithstanding all this, he chose to recal the 
forces he had beyond the mountains, and to 
suffer the enemy to come to him. 



1 Xenophon, Anabasis, i. 8. 

2 Plutarch, Precepts of Marriage. 

3 The whole of this reasoning is taken, word for word, 



For he might, on the other hand, imagine 
that, being at home, and amongst his friends, 
he could not fail of plenty of all manner of 
conveniences; the rivers and passes he had at 
his devotion would bring him in both provisions 
and money in all security, and without the 
trouble of convoy ; that he should find his sub- 
jects by so much the more affectionate to him, 
by how much their danger was more near and 
pressing ; that having so many cities and bar- 
riers to secure him, it would be in his power to 
give battle at his own opportunity and best 
advantage ; and, if it pleased him to delay the 
time, that under covert, and at his own ease, 
he might see his enemy founder and defeat 
himself with the difficulties he was certain to 
encounter, being engaged in an enemy's country, 
where before, behind, and on every tide, war 
would be upon him ; no means to refresh him- 
self, or to enlarge his quarters, should di.-'-aM 1 
infest them, or to lodge his wounded men in 
safety. No money, no victuals, but all at the 
point of the lance ; no leisure to repose and 
take breath ; no knowledge of the ways or 
country, to secure him from ambushes and 
surprises ; and, in case of losing a battle, no 
possible means of saving the remains. 3 Neither 
is there want of example in both these cases. 

Seipio thought it much better to go and at- 
tack his enemy's territories in Africa than to 
stay at home to defend his own, and fight him 
in Italy, where he then was ; and it succeeded 
well with him. But, on the contrary, Hanni- 
bal, in the same war, ruined himself, by aban- 
doning the conquest of a strange country, to go 
and defend his own. The Athenians, having 
left the enemy in their own dominions, to go 
over into Sicily, were not favoured by fortune 
in their design ; but Agathocles, King of Syra- 
cuse, found her favourable to him, when he 
went over into Africa, and left the war at 
home. 

Thus we are wont to conclude, and with 
reason, that events, especially in war, do for the 
most part depend upon fortune, who will not be 
governed by, nor submit unto, human reason or 
prudence, according to the poet, 

Et male consultis prctium est ; prudentia fallax. 
Nee fortuna probat causas, sequiturquc merentes, 
Sud vaga per cunetos nullo discrimine fertur. 
Scilicet est aliud, quod nos cogatque reg.itque 
Majus, et in proprias ducat mortalia leges. * 

" Prudence deceitful and uncertain is, 

111 counsels sometimes hit, where good ones miss ; 
Though Fortune sometimes the best cause approves, 
Adverse and wildly she as often roves. 
To that some greater and more constant cause 
Rules and subjects all mortals to its laws." 

But, to take the thing right, it should seem 
that our counsels and deliberations depend as 
much upon fortune as anything we do, and that 
she engages our very reason in her uncertainty 



from a speech made by Franeis I. in council, and preserved 
by William du Bellay,in his Memoirs, Book vi. 

4 Manilius, iv. 95- 
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ond confusion. " We argue rashly and adven- 
turously/' says Tiuueus in Plato, u because, as 
well as ourselves, our reason has a great share 
in the temerity of chance," 



Horses to 
rhuuyt* in the 
height uf speed 

other. The 



CHAPTER XLVI1I. 

OF DESTIUEKS. 

Here am I become a grammarian— I, who 
never learned any language but by rote, and 
who do nut yet know adjective, coujuncti\e, or 
ablative. I think I have read that the Ro- 
mans had a sort of horses, by them called 
Funnies, or De.ctmrius, 1 which were either led- 
horses, or relay-horses, to be taken fresh upon 
occasions; and thence it is that we call our 
holies of service Destriers: and our romances 
commonly use the phrase of Adtstrer for Ac- 
coiujnujiier, to accompany. They also called 
tho^e horses Jh'sultorii/s Jupws, which were 
taught to run full speed side by side, without 
bridle or saddle, so as that the 
Uoman gentlemen, armed at all 
points, would shift and throw 
themselves from the one to the 
Numidian men-at-arms had always 
a led-horse in one hand, besides that they rode 
upon, to change in the heat of battle. Qui bus, 
desultoruut in minium, hunts truhentihus eutias, 
inter acerrimam saqie putjuum in rccintem 
cquiun, e.r J'esso, artnufis truussulture mas end : 
t unfit rclocitus ipsis, tuuujue docile cijuoruui 
yenusr " Whose custom it was, leading along 
two horses, after the manner of the Desultorii, 
armed as they were, in the heat of fight, to 
vault from a tired horse to a fresh one ; so 
active were the men, and the horses so docile." 
There are many horses trained to help their 
riders, so as to run upon any one that presents 
a drawn sword, to fall both teeth and heels upon 
any that front or oppose them. Rut it often 
falls out that they do more harm to their friends 
than their enemies ; besides that you cannot 
reduce them again into order, when they are 
once engaged and grappled ; so that you re- 
main at the mercy of their quarrel. It hap- 
pened very unfortunately to Artybius, general 
of the Persian army, fighting man to man with 
Onesilus, King of Salamis, to be mounted upon 
a horse taught in this school ; for it was the 
occasion of his death ; the squire of Onesilus 



1 Suetonius (Life of Tiberius,, and Statius (Thcbaid. vi. 
46l.), have employed the term funtdis in this sense; but 
dvHrarms is a barbarism used only by the authors of the 
middle ages. 

2 Livy, xxiii. 29. 

3 ilerodot v. 111. 

4 In the narrative which Philip de Comines has given of 
this battle viii. <i.\ in which he himself was present, lie 
tflls us of wonderful performances by the horse on which 
the king was mounted. The name of the horse was Savoy, 
and it was the most beautiful horse he had ever seen. 
Purine; the battle the king was personally attacked, when he 
had nobody near him but a valet de chambre, a little fellow, 



C;i'sar and 
Puinpey good 
horsemen. 



cleaving him down with a scythe betwixt the 

shoulders, as the horse was reared up upon his 

master. 3 And what the Italians report, that, 

in the battle of Fornuova, King Charles's horse, 

with kicks and plunges, disengaged his master 

from the enemy that pressed upon him, without 

which he had been slain, seems a strange effect 

of chance, if it be true. 4 The Mamelukes make 

their boa>t that they have the 

most adroit horses of any cavalry The horses of 

in the world ; that by nature and inLs'v^ry'dcx- 

custom they are taught to know tcrous, 

and distinguish the enemy, whom 

they are to fall foul upon with mouth and heels, 

according to a word or sign given; as also to 

gather up, with their teeth, darts and lances 

scattered upon the held, and present them to 

their riders, according us he orders. 'Tis said 

of Ca'sar, and also of the great 

Pompey, that, amongst their 

other excellent qualities, they 

were both excellent horsemen, 

and particularly of Ca>snr, that, in his youth, 

being mounted on the bare back of a horse, 

without -addle or bridle, he could make him 

run, stop, and turn, with Ins hands behind him/' 

As Nature designed to make of this personge, 

and of Alexander, two miracles of military art, 

you may say she did her utmost to arm them 

alter an extraordinary manner, for every one 

knows that Alexander's horse, Bucephalus, had 

a head inclining to the shape of a ., , , 
i ii i i ii ,i> i- ,,. Alexanders 

buil, that he would suiter Inmselt horse. 

to be mounted nor accoutred by 
none but his master, and that he was so ho- 
noured after his death as to have a city ereeted 
to his name. Cu'sar had also another, that had 
fore-feet like the hands of a man, 
his hoof being divided in the form Ca?sar ' s horsc ' 
of fingers, which likewise was not to be ridden 
by any but Cajsar himself; who, after his deatii, 
dedicated his statue to the goddess Venus. 6 

1 do not willingly alight when I am once on 
horseback ; for it is the place where, whether 
well or sick, 1 find myself most 
at ease. Plato recommends it for R [ (li , n « a ver y 

, . , , . , Tn . . . wholesome 

health/ and also Pliny says it is exercise, 
good for the stomach and the 
joints. 8 Let ns pursue the matter a little fur- 
ther, since we have entered upon it. 

We read, in Xenophon, a law forbidding any 
one, who was master of a horse, to travel on 
foot.' J Trogus and Justin say, 10 that the Par- 
tisans were wont to perform all offices and 



and not well armed. " The king," says Philip de Comines, 
" had the best horse under him in the world, and therewith 
he stood his ground bravely, till a number of his men, not a 
great way from him, arrived at the critical minute, when 
the Italians ran away." This does not seem very contra- 
dictory to what the Italians say, that, had it not been for his 
horse, King Charles would have been lost. 

5 Plutarch, Life, of Ca-sar, c. 5. 

6 Suetonius, Life of Ccosar, c. 6l. 

7 Laws, vii. 

8 Pook xx viii. 24. 

9 Ci/rojiadia, iv. 3. 
'" Justin, xvi, 
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almost always 
on horseback, 



ceremonies, not only in war, but 
The Partisans also all affairs, whether public or 

private, make bargains, confer, 

entertain, take the air, and all on 
horseback; and that the greatest distinction 
betwixt freemen and slaves amongst them was 
that the one rode on horseback and the other 
went on foot: an institution of which King 
Cyrus was the founder. 

There are several examples in the Roman 
History (and Suetonius more particularly re- 
marks it in Ca?sar 1 ) of captains who, in pressing 
occasions, commanded their cavalry to alight, 
both by that means to take from them all hopes 
of flight, as also for the advantage they hoped 
for in this sort of fight. Quo, hand dubie, 
supcrat Romanus: "Wherein the Romans did, 
questionless, excel;" says Livy. 2 The first 
thing they did to prevent insurrections in the 
nations of new conquest was to take from them 
their arms and horses : and therefore it is that 
we so often meet in Csesar: Anna proferri, 
jumcnta product, obsides dart jubet? "lie 
commanded the arms to be produced, the horses 
brought out, and hostages to be given." The 
Grand Seignior, to this day, suffers not a 
Christian or a Jew to keep a horse of his own 
throughout his empire. 

Our ancestors, particularly at the time they 

had war with the English, in all 
tfTh7in ien on C their S reatest engagements and 
horseback! " pitched battles fought for the 

most part on foot, that they might 
have nothing but their own strength and cou- 
rage to trust to in a quarrel of so great concern 
as life and honour. You stake (whatever 
Chrysanthes in Xenophon says to the contrary) 
your valour and your fortune upon that of your 
horse ; his wound or death brings you into the 
same danger ; his fear or fury shall make you 
rash or cowardly ; if he have an ill mouth, or 
will not answer to the spur, your honour must 
answer it. 4 And, therefore, I do not think it 
strange that those battles were more firm and 
furious than those that are fought on horse- 
back : 

Cedcbant pariter, parltcrque ruebant 
Victor.es victique ; neque his fuga nota, neque illis : 5 

" By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance, 
Victors and vanquished, in the various field, 
Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield :" 

their battles were much better contested : 
now -a- days there are nothing but routs; — 
Prbmis clamor atque impetus rem deceruit. G 
"The first shout, or the first charge, settles 
the business." And the arms we make use of 
in so great a hazard should be as much as pos- 
sible at our own command ; wherefore I should 
advise to choose them of the shortest, and such 
of which we are able to give the best account. 
A man may repose more confidence in a sword 



1 Suetonius, Life of Caesar, c. 60. 

2 Livy, ix. 22. 3 DeBell. Gall. vii. 11. 

4 Cyropatdia, iv. 3, 8. 

5 Mncid, ix. 756. 



he holds in his hand than in a bullet he dis- 
charges out of a pistol, wherein there must be 
a concurrence of several executions to make it 
perform its office, the powder, the stone, and 
the wheel, if any of which fail, it endangers 
your fortune. The blow r a man strikes himself, 
is much surer than that which the air carries 
for him : 

Et quo fcrrc velint, permittere vulncra vcntis r 
Ensis habet vires ; et gens quaeeumque virorum est, 
Bella gerit gladiis. 7 

" Far off with bows 
They shoot, and where it lists the wind bestows 
Their wounds ; but the sword-fight docs strength require, 
All manly nations the sword-fight desire." 

But of that weapon I shall speak more fully 
when I come to compare the onus of the an- 
cients with our own ; the astonishment of the 
ear excepted, which every one grows familiar 
with in a little time, I look upon it as a wea- 
pon of very little execution, and hope we shall 
j one day lay it aside. That missile weapon 
I which the Italians formerly made use of, both 
j with fire and without, was much more terrible, 
i Thev called a certain kind of m 

• V i i -i • , vi The use of the 

javelin, armed at the point with phaiariea, a 
an iron three feet long, that it weapon of the 
might pierce through and through JJ^ana 
an armed man, phalarica, which 
they sometimes in the field threw by hand, 
sometimes from engines, for the defence of 
beleagured places ; the shaft whereof being 
rolled round with flax, wax, rosin, oil, and 
other combustible matter, took fire in its flight, 
and, lighting upon the body of a man, or his 
target, took away all the use of arms and 
limbs. And yet, coming to close fight, I should 
think they would also endamage the assailant, 
and that the field being covered with these 
flaming truncheons, would produce a common 
inconvenience to the whole crowd : 

Magnum stridens contorta phalarica venit, 
Fulminis acta modo. 8 

" A knotted lanee, large, heavy, strong, 
Which roared like thunder as it whirled along." 

They had, moreover, other devices which cus- 
tom made them perfect in, but which seem in- 
credible to us who have not used them, by 
which they produced the effects of our powder 
and shot. They darted their heavy spears with 
so great force as oft-times transfixed two targets, 
and two armed men at once, and pinned them 
together. Neither was the effect of their 
slings less certain or speedy. Saxis globosis. . . 
funda, mare apertum incessentes . . . coronas 
modici circuity magno ex intervallo loci, assueti 
trajicere, non capita modo hostium vulne- 
rabant, sed quern locum destinassent? "Culling 
round stones from the shore for their slings, 
and with them practising at a great distance to 



e Livy, xxv. 45. 

7 Luc, viii. 384. 

8 Mneid, ix. 705. 

9 Livy, xxxviii. 29. 
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tlirow through a circle of very small circum- 
ference, they would not only wound nn enemy 
in the head, hut hit any other part at pleasure" 
Their pieces of battery had not only the exe- 
cution, but the thunder of our cannon : — Ad 
ictus mirninm cum terrih'di sovitu editor, pnror 
it trrpidtit/o cepit.^ ki At the battering of the 
walls, which is performed with a dreadful noise, 
the defenders be^un to fear and tremble," The 
(iauls, our kinsmen, in Asia, abominated these 
treacherous, unfile arm-, it being thiir u-e to 
fitiht with greater bravery, hand to hand. 
Xoh turn paiciitihus phiijis nton.ntur . . , td>i 
I ttior fjitaw tiltior p'uttpt, est, cthtnt t/'oriosius se 
jruf/ntire put<n:t : iideu/, tjuuui ucufcus s(njitt;P 
(tut f/fa/iffts abdltcc iutrorsus teuui ruhn-n in 
spevirm tint. . .turn in rabieut <t jrrdoreni, turn 
purro peri mentis prsfis vers'/, prusfer/nt/// cor- 
pora hamir "They are not so much concerned 
at largo wounds ; when a wound is wider than 
dee]), they think they have fonirht v\ith greater 
glory ; but when they liud themxdve- tor- 
mented with a slight wound w hh the point < f 
a dart, or some eoneeale 1 glandulotis body, 
then, transported with fury and shame, to 
perish by so mean a messenger of death, 
they full to the ground ;" a representation 
something very like a mu-ket-shot. The ten 
thousand Greek-;, in their long and famous 
retreat, met with a nation who very much 
galled them with great and strong bows, car- 
rying arrows so long that, taking them up, one 
might return them back like a dart, and with 
them pierce a buckler and an arme I man 
through and through. :i The engines that Dio- 
nysius invented at Syracuse, to shoot vast ma->v 
darts, and stones of a prodigious size 1 , with 
impetuosity, ' and at a great distance, came very 
near to our modern inventions. 

But don't let us forget the pleasant posture 
of one Maistre Pierre Pol, a doctor of divinity, 
whom Monstivkt reports always to have rode 
through the streets of Paris, aside upon his 
mule, like a woman. He says also, elsewhere, 
that the Gascons had terrible horses that would 
wheel in their full speed, which the French, 
Picards, Flemings, and Prabanters looked upon 
as a miracle, ** having never seen the like 
before ;" these are his very words. 5 Cmsur 
speaking of the Suabians :'• " in the charges 
they make on horseback," says he, " they 
often throw themselves off to tight on foot, 
having taught their horses not to stir in the 
mean time from the place, to which they pre- 
sently run again upon occasion ; and, according 



1 Liw, xxxviii. 5. 

2 Id. ib. 31. 

3 Xenophon, Anab., v. ii. 

4 The Catapulta, which /Elian, in his Various Histories, 
vi. 12., assigns the invention of to l)i mysius himself. Dio- 
dorua Sieulus, xiv. 12., merely says that it was invented at 
Syracuse in the time of IhonvMus the Elder. Pliny, vii. 
51), states that this engine was first used by the Syro- 
l'hflenieian.s. 

r> Monstrelet, vol. i. c. G(i, who to the Gascons adds the 
Lombards, whom Montaigne forgot, or purposely omitted. 
* All the editions, up to Coste's, have it, Swedes, Mhichmust 



to their custom, nothing is so unmanly and so 
base as to use saddles or pads, and they despise 
such as make use of them ; insomuch that, 
though but a very few in number, they fear not 
to ;t i tack a great man v." That 

i • i i i ' /• i v i i TheMassilians. 

winch 1 have lormerly wondered a ., cop i ( . u { 
jit, to r^ee a horse made to perform Africa, Ode on 
all lils airs with a switch onlv, ''W.s without 

, . . . . . - ' saddle or bridle, 

and the reins upon his neck, was 

common wi.h the Mas^ilians, who rode their 

horses without saddle or bridle. 

I'.t L'ciis tju;i' undo residens Massylia dorso, 
Ora levi lleeot, I'nuioruin neseia, virga, 7 
Kt Numidie iirl'rjrni cingmU.'" 
" Mawlians. «hii unsaddled burses ride, 

A i 1 with a »\\u -h, not kn.iwinif bri lies, uuide 
Tiie r;q il stc.-d ; and ii'Tce Xur.iidians, to<j, 
That u,ie no rein, hi'irirt us round." 

llrpTt sine jht'ids ; deftirntis ij)se c/trsus, ritjida 
crrricr, c / t .rten/tt en pile currentinm. ,J ''The 
career of a hor.-o without a bridle must needs 
be ungraceful, his m-ek being extended stiff, 
and hi> nose thrust nut." 

Kin >• Alphoiwo, 1 " he who fir-t instituted 
the order of the (liertdiers de 
Id Bttude, or, de /' Jlsclmrpe, To ride on 
amongst other rules of the order, ^^'uiT'" 
gave them this, That they should honourable 
never ride 1 mule or mulct, upon a m ,l!l ": r,:nt 
penalty of a mark of >ilver, which 
I read lately in Cuevara's letters, of which, 
v, hoever gave them the title of Gulden EpMles, 
had another kind of opinion than I have. 
••The Courtier" 11 says that, till his time, it was 
a disgrace to a gentleman to ride one of those 
creatures. Put the Al>\ s-inians on the con- 
trary , iis they are m-arer advanced to the person 
of Proter .John, their prince, affect to ride 
large mules for the greater dignity and 
grandeur. 

Xenophon tells us 1 - that the Assyrians were 

lain to keep their horses fettered in the stable, 

they were so fierce and vicious ; and that it 

required so much time to loose and harness 

them that, to avoid any disorder this tedious 

preparation might bring upon them, in case of 

surprise, they never sat down in their camp 

till it was first well fortified with ditches and 

ramparts. His Cyrus, who was so great a 

master of equestrian exercises, made his horses 

pay their shot, and never suffered them to have 

anything till first they had earned 

it!\v the' sweat of >ome kind of S^tEJ 

work. The Scythians, when in serve for nou- 

tlic field, and in scarcity of pro- rishin <: nt in 
7 , , t . Al *. , ' , case of need. 

visions, used to let their horses 



be an error of the press. Ciesar's expression is Suerorum 
gens. Sweden was not known to the Romans in Caesar's 
time, which Montaigne must have known very well. 

7 Liican, iii. 82. 

s vEneid, iv. 41. 

9 Livy, xxxv. 1 1 . 

1J Alphonso XI. of Leon and Castile, died 1350. 

11 // Corti%iano, by Halthasar Castiglione, puolished 1.12S. 
The passage cited by Montaigne is at the beginning of the 
second book. 

1J Cyropadia, iii. 3. 
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j blood, which they drank, and sustained them- 
! selves by that diet : 

Venit et epoto Sarmata pastus equo. 1 

" Hither the Scythian also steers his course, 
Gorged with the juices of his bleeding horse." 

Those of Crete, being besieged by Metellus, 

were in so great necessity tor drink that they 

were fain to quench their thirst with their 

horses' urine. 2 

And to show how much cheaper the Turkish 

armies support themselves than 

S?,wS e — • ours do, 'tis said that, besides 
1 urlush armies , , , J , , . , . , J , , . 

subsist. that the soldiers drink nothing 

but water and eat nothing but 

rice and salt flesh pulverised (of which every 

one may easily carry about with him a month's 

provision), they can feed upon the blood of 

[ their horses as well as the Muscovites and 

Tartars, and salt it for their use. 

These new discovered Indians, when the 

Spaniards first landed anion erst 

Horses as ,1 , i • P 

much esteemed tllem ? J ia(l so g reat an Opinion 

by the Ame- both of the men and horses that 
Spaniard the they looked upon them equally 
themselves. as gods, or at least animals en- 

nobled above their own nature : 
insomuch that some of them, after they were 
subdued, coming to the soldiers to sue for peace 
and pardon, and to bring them gold and pro- 
visions, failed not to offer the same to the horses, 
with the same kind of harangue to them which 
they had made to the men, interpreting their 
neighing for a language of truce and friendship. 

In the other Indies to ride upon an elephant 
was anciently the highest honour; the second 
to ride in a coach with four horses ; the third 
to ride upon a camel, and the last and lowest 
to be carried or drawn by one horse only. 3 One 
of our late writers tells us that he has been in 
a country in those parts where they ride upon 
oxen with pads, stirrups, and bridles, and that 
lie found this equipage very much to his ease. 

Quintus Fabius Maximus Rutilianus, 4 in a 
battle with the Samnites, seeing his cavalry, 
after three or four charges, had failed of break- 
ing into the enemies' main body, took this 
course — to make them unbridle all their horses, 
and spur their horses with all their might, so 
that, having nothing to check their career, 
they might through weapons and men open the 
way for his foot, who by that means gave them 
a bloody defeat. The same command was 
given by Quintus Fulvius Flaccus against 
the Celtiberians : Id cum majore vi equorum 
facietis, si eff remains in hostcs equos immit- 
titis ; quod scepe Romanos equites cum laude 

fecisse sua memories prod it inn est 

Detractisque frcenis, bis ultro citroque cum 
magna strage hostium; infract is omnibus hastis, . 

1 Martial, Spectac. lib. iii. 4. 

2 Val. Max. vii. 6. Ext. i. 

3 Arrian, Hist. Jnd. c. 17. 

4 Or rather Rullianus. See Livy, vii. 30. 

5 Livy, xl. 40. 

6 See the Chronicle of Muscovy, bv Peter Petrejus, a 
Swede, printed in H>gh Dutch, at Leipsic, in 1620, in ito., 
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transcurrerunt . 5 " You will do your business 
with greater advantage of your horses' strength 
if you spur them unbridled upon the enemy, as 
it is recorded the Roman horse to their great 

glory have often done And their 

bits being pulled off without breaking a lance, 
they charged through and through with great 
slaughter of the enemy. " 

The Duke of Muscovy was anciently obliged 
to pay tliis reverence to the Tar- 
tars, that when they sent any 
embassy to him he went out to 
meet the ambassadors on foot, 
and presented them with a goblet of mare's 
milk (a beverage of greatest esteem among 
them) • and if, in drinking, a drop fell by 
chance upon the horse's mane, he was bound to 
lick it off with his tongue. 6 The army that 
Bajazet had sent into Russia was overwhelmed 
with so dreadful a tempest of snow that, to 
shelter and preserve themselves from freezing, 
many ripped up and embowelled their horses, 
to creep into their bellies and enjoy the benefit 
of that vital heat. 13ajazet, after that furious 
battle wherein he was overthrown by Tamer- 
lane, 7 was in a hopeful way of securing his 
own person by the fleetncss of an Arabian 
mare he had under him, had he not been con- 
strained to let her drink her fill at the ford of a 
river in his way, which rendered her so heavy 
and indisposed that he was afterwards easily 
overtaken by those that pursued him. They 
say, indeed, that to let a horse stale takes him 
off liis mettle ; but I should rather have thought 
that drinking would have refreshed her and 
revived her spirits. 

Croesus, marching his army over a common 
near Sardis, met with an infinite number of 
serpents, which the horses devoured with great 
appetite, and which Herodotus says 8 was a bad 
omen to his affairs. 

We call a horse cheval entier that has his 
mane and ears entire, and no other will pass 
muster. The Lacedaemonians having defeated 
the Athenians in Sicily, returning 
triumphant from the victory into 
the city of Syracusa, amongst 
other bravadoes caused all the 
horses they had taken to be shorn and led in 
triumph. 9 Alexander fought with a nation 
called Dahse ; a people whose discipline it was 
to march two and two together, armed and on 
horseback, to the war j but being in fight, one 
always alighted, and so they fought one while 
on horseback and another on foot, one after 
another, by turns. 10 

I do not think that for good and graceful 
riding any nation excels the French, though a 
good horseman, according to our way of speak- 
ing, seems rather to respect the courage of the 

part ii. p. 159. This species of slavery began about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and lasted near 260 years. 
^ In 1401. 

8 Book i. e. /8. 

9 Plutarch, Life of Nicias, e. 10. 

10 Quintus Curtins, vii. 7- 
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man than his horsemanship and address in 
riding. The most knowing in that art that 
ever I knew, that had the best seat and the 
best method in taming a horse, was Monsieur 
de Onrnavulet, who served our King Henry 
the Second in this respect. I have seen a man 
ride with both his feet upon the 
saddle, take oil" the saddle, and 
at his return take it up again, 
refit and remount it, riding all the 
while iiill speed ; having gal- 
lopped over a cap, make at it very good shots 
backward with his how, take up anything from 
the ground, setting one foot down and the 
other in the stirrup, with twenty other apes' 
tricks, which he got his living by. 

There lias been seen in my time at Constan- 
tinople two men upon a horse, who, in the 
height of Ins speed, would throw themselves 
off and into the saddle again by turn ; and one 
who bridled and saddled his horse with nothing 
but his teeth. Another, who betwixt two 
horses, one foot upon one saddle and another 
upon the other, carrying another man upon his 
shoulders, would ride full eareer ; the other 
standing bolt upright upon him making excel- 
lent shots with liis bow. Several who would 
ride lull speed with their heels upwards and 
their bends upon the saddle, betwixt the rows 
of scimitars fixed in the harness. When 1 was 
a boy the Prince of Sulmona, riding a rough 
horse at Naples to all his airs, held reals under 
his knees and toes as it* they had been nailed 
there, to shew the firmness of his seat. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

OF ANCIENT CUSTOMS. 

1 should willingly pardon our people for ad- 
mitting no other pattern or rule of perfection 
than their own peculiar manners and customs, 
it being a common vice not of the vulgar only, 
but almost of all men, to look upon their own 
country's fashions as the best. 1 am content 
when they see Fabricius or Ladies, that they 
look upon their countenance and behaviour as 
barbarous, seeing they are neither clothed nor 
fashioned according to our mode. But 1 find 
fault witli their especial indiscretion in suffering 

themselves to be so imposed upon 
The French anc i blinded by the authority of 
inTheirdrcsa! 6 tlie present custom, as every month 

to alter their opinion, if custom 
so require, and that they should so vary their 
judgment in their own particular concern. 
"When they wore the belly-pieces of their 
doublets as high as their breast, they stiffiy 
maintained that they were in their proper 
place. Some years after they were slipped down 
between their thighs, and then they laughed 



1 Cii'sar, Df Hello (,'ivili, i. 
» hi., Dc IScllu Gullico, iv. .5 



at the former fashion as uneasy and intolerable. 
The new fashion in use makes them absolutely 
condemn the old with so great a warmth, and 
so universal a contempt, that a man would 
think there was a kind of madness crept in 
amongst them, that infatuates their understand- 
ings to this strange degree. Now seeing that 
our change of fashions is so prompt and Midden 
that the inventions of all the tailors in the 
world cannot furnish out new whim-whains 
enough, there will often be a necessity that the 
old despised ones must again come in vogue, 
and again fall into contempt; and that the same 
judgment must, in the space of fifteen or twenty 
years, take up not only different, but contrary, 
opinions, with an incredible lightness and in- 
constancy. There is not any of us so discreet 
that suffers not himself to be gulled with this 
contradiction, and both in external and internal 
sight to be insensibly blinded. 

I will here muster up some old customs that 
I have in memory ; some of them the same 
with ours, others different, to the end that, 
bearing in mind this continual variation of 
human tilings, we may have our judgments 
clearer and more firmly srttled. 

The use amongst Us of lighting with rapier 
and cloak, was in practice amongst 
the Romans also : Sh/istrns stu/is Tht ' practice of 

; . i /• /• i ' ' i i the ancient 

tnr(uriitUj</ui(lt(tX(fuc (list rutf/iurf, Roman* to 

'' They wrapped their cloaks to tUht with 

round the left arm 

the sword with the right/' say 

Ca'sar ; and he mentions an old vicious custom 

of our nation, which continues yet amongst us, 

which is to stop passengers we meet upon the 

road, to compel them to give an account who 

they are, ami to take it for an injury and just 

cause of (piarrel if they refuse to do it. 2 

At the bath, which the ancients made use 
of every day before they went to 
dinner, and, indeed, as frequently 
as we wash our hands, they at 
first only bathed their arms and 
legs, :i but afterwards, and by a 
custom that lias continued for many ages in 
most nations of the world, they bathed stark 
naked in mixed and perfumed water, so that it 
became a mark of great simplicity of lite to 
bathe in pure watu\ The most delicate and 
affected perfumed themselves all over three or 
four times a day. They often caused all their 
hair to be pulled out, as the women of France 
have some time since taken up a fancy to do 
their foreheads, 

Quod pectus, quod crura tibi, quod hrachia vellis, 4 
" How dost thou twitch thy breast, thy arms and thighs," 

though they had ointments proper for that 
purpose. 

Psilotro nitet, aut acida latet oblita creta. 5 
" This in wild-vine shines ; or else doth calk 
Her rank pores up in a dry crust of chalk." 



and wielded r ?l»r r aml 

cloak. 



The ancients 
bathed every 
day before 
dinner. 



3 Scncc, Ejiist. 8(5. 

4 Mart. ii. G2, 1. 



Id., vi. 9-1, o. 
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They delighted to lie soft, and allowed it for a 
great testimony of hardiness to lie upon a 
mattrass ;' they all lying upon beds, much 
after the manner of the Turks in this age. 

Inde toro pater /Eneas sic orsus ab alto. 2 
" Then thus /Eneas from his bed of state." 

And 'tis said of the younger Cato, that, after 
the battle of Pharsalia, being entered into a 
melancholic disposition at the ill posture of the 
public affairs, he took his food always sitting, 
assuming a strict and austere course of life. 3 
It was also their custom to kiss the hands of 
great persons by way of honouring and ca- 
ressing them : and meeting with their equals, 
they always kissed in salutation, as do the 
Venetians : 

Gratatusquc darem cum dulcibus oseula verbis ; 4 
" And kindest words 1 would with kisses mix." 

In petitioning or saluting any great man, they 
used to lay their hands upon his knees. Pa- 
sicles, the philosopher, brother of Crates, in- 
stead of laying his hand upon the knee, laid it 
upon the private parts, and being roughly 
repulsed by him to whom he addressed himself, 
" What V said he ; " is not that part your own, 
as well as the other ?" 5 They used to eat their 
fruit as we do, after dinner. They cleaned 
themselves after stool with a sponge, which is 
the reason that spongia is a smutty word in 
Latin ; which sponge was also fastened to the 
end of a stick, as appears by the story of him 
who, as lie was led along to be thrown to the 
wild beasts in the sight of the people, asked 
leave to do his business, and, having no other 
way to dispatch himself, forced the sponge and 
stick down his own throat, and choaked him- 
self. 6 They used to terge after coition with 
perfumed wool : — 

At tibi nil faciam ; sed lota mcntula lana. 7 

They placed in the streets of Rome certain 
vessels and little tubs for passengers to make 
water in : 

Puri sccpe lacum propter, se, ac dolia curta, 
Sotnno devincti, credunt extollere vesteni. 8 

They had collation betwixt meals. There were 
in summer persons who made a 
They cooled _ business of selling snow to cool 
the wine ; and some there were 
who made use of snow in winter, 
not thinking their wine cool enough even at 
that season of the year. The men of quality 
had their cup-bearers and carvers, and their 
buffoons to make them sport ; they had their 



their wine with 
snow. 



1 " Laudare solebat Attalus culcitram quse resisteret cor- 
pori. Tali utor ctiam sencx," says Seneca, Epist, 108. 

2 JEneid, ii. 2. 

3 Plutarch, Life of Cato of Utica, c. 15. 
* Ovid, De Ponto, iv. 9, 13. 

3 Diog. Laertius, vi. 89. 
6 Senec, Epist, 70. 



meat served up in winter upon a sort of chafing 
dishes which were set upon the 
table, and had portable kitchens They had port- 
(of which I myself have seen ^^™-> 
some), wherein all their service was carried 
after them. 

Has vobis epulas habete, lauti : 
Nos offendimur ambulante couna. 9 

" Those feasts to you may pleasure be, 
But walking suppers suit not me." 

In summer they had a contrivance to bring 

fresh and clear rills through their 

lower rooms, wherein, were great and fish-pools 

/. ,. . n i i • i j.i in their lower 

store oi living nsh winch the rooms; 
guests took out with their own 
hands to be dressed, every man according to 
his own liking. 10 Fish has ever had this pre- 
eminence, and keeps it still, that even great 
men pretend to be cooks in their favour ; and 
indeed, the taste is more delicate than that of 
flesh, at least to me. But in all sorts of 
magnificence, debauchery, and voluptuous in- 
ventions of effeminacy and expense, we do, in 
truth, all we can to equal them (for our wills 
are as corrupt as theirs), but we want power to 
reach them ; we are no more able to parallel 
them in their vicious, than in their virtuous, 
qualities ; for both the one and the other pro- 
ceed from a vigour of soul which was, without 
comparison, greater in them than in us ; and 



souls by how much the weaker they are, by so 
much have they less power to do very well, or 
very ill. 



The place of honour amongst them was 

the middle. The name going _. . , 
. r r ii • j.v vi Tn e most n0 - 

before or following after, either nourabie place 
in writing or speaking, had no among the 
signification of grandeur, as is llomaaa * 
evident by their writings. They as readily 
said a Oppius and Cajsar," as " Ca>sar and 
Oppius ;" and " me and thee" indifferently 
with " thee and me." This is the reason that 
made me formerly take notice in the life of 
Flaminius, in our French translation of Plu- 
tarch, of one passage, where it seems as if the 
author, speaking of the jealousy of glory 
betwixt the iEtolians and Romans, as to the 
winning of a battle they had with their joint 
forces obtained, made it of some importance 
that in the Greek songs they had put the 
iEtolians before the Romans ; if there be no 
amphibology in the words of the French 
version. 

The ladies in their baths made no scruple of 
admitting men amongst them, 
and moreover made use of their ^men 'bathed 
serving-men to rub and anomt together, 
them : 



7 Martial, ii. 58, 11. 

8 Lucretius, iv. 102-1. 

9 Martial, vii. 48. Sec also Seneea, Epist, 78. 

10 Or, " Every man in his place," according to some 
editions, Beckford, in his account of a visit to the Convent 
of Alcobaca, gives a description of one of these interior fish- 
pools that he met with there. 
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Inguina suceinctus nigra tibi mtvus aluta 
Stat, quoties calidis nuda foveris aquis. 1 

" Whene'er her body in the bath she laves, 
Her naked limbs are 'nointcd by men slaws." 

They powdered themselves with a certain pow- 
der, to moderate perspiration. 

The ancient Gauls, says Sidonius Apollinaris,- 
wore their hair long before, and quite short 
behind, a fashion that begins to be revived by 
this vicious and effeminate age. 

The Romans used to pay the watermen their 

The Romans &™ {lt thl j\ * irst Stepping into 

j paid their wa- the boat, wlncli we never do till 

terincn at em- . L f tLT l lin ,Ji n rr : 
barking. a 

Hum u>s exigitur, dum mula ligatur, 
Tota abil hora. 1 

" Whilst the fare's paying, and I he mule is tied, 
A whole hour's Lime, at least, away dotli slide.'' 

The women used to lie on that side (lie bed 
next the wall ; and for that reason they called 
Caesar, Spomlum Kvtjis Xicomedis.* 

They took breath in their drinking, and 
watered their wine : 

Quis puer orins 
Restinguet ardenti* fab-mi 
1'ocula pni'tereuute lympha '.' ' 

" To coul our wine, the boy shall brine: 
Fresh water from the limpid spring." 

And the roguish looks and gestures of our lac- 
queys were also in use amongst them. 

O Jane ! a teri*o quern nulla ciconia pinsit, 
Nee manus auricula* imitata est m<ibih-> altas, 
Ncc linguie, quantum siti.it can is Appula, tantum.' 

" O Janus ! happy in thy double face ! 
Safe and protected from unseen grimace ! 
From pecking ringer, and from irilx-s and sneers, 
Provok'd by wagging hands, like asses' ears, 
From lolling tongue, such as tlie Appulian hound, 
l'anting witli thirst, drops almost to the ground." 

The Argian and Koman ladies always 
mourned in white, 7 as ours did formerly ; and 
should do still, were I to govern in this point. 
But there are whole books might be made on 
this subject. 



CHAPTER L. 



OF DEMOCKITU.S AND HER ACLITUS. 



The judgment 
active in every 
thing. 



The judgment is an utensil proper for all sub- 
jects, and will have an oar in 
every thing : which is the reason 
that, in these Essays, I take hold 
of all occasions. If I light on a 
subject I do not very well understand, I try, 
however, sounding it at a distance; and, if I 
find it too deep for my stature, I keep iue on 
the firm shore. And this knowledge, that a 
man can proceed nc further, is one effect of its 
virtue ; aye, and one on which it prides itself 
the most. Sometimes, in an idle and frivo- 



1 Martial, vii. 35. 

3 Horace, Sat. i. 5, 13. 

4 Suetonius, Life uf t'ersar, e 10 
word for the inner side ofth/ bed. 



2 Carin. v, 230. 

Spottda is the Latin 



Ions subject, I try to find out matter whereof 
to compose a body, and then to prop and sup- 
port it. Another while I employ it in a noble 
subject, one that has been tossed and tumbled by 
a thousand hands, wherein a man can hardly 
possibly introduce any thing of his own, the I 
way being so beaten on every side that he must 
of necessity walk in the steps of another. In 
such a case, 7 tis the work of the judgment to 
take 1 the way that seems best, and, of a thou- 
sand paths, to determine that this or that was 
the best chosen. I leave the choice of my 
arguments to Fortune, and take that she first 
presents me; they are all alike to me ; I never 
design to go through any of them ; for I never 
see all of any thing: neither do they who so 
largely promise to shew it others. Of a hundred , 
members and faces that every thing has, I take 
one — one while to look it over only, another 
while to ripple up the skin, and sometimes to 
pinch it to tlie bones ; I give a stab, not so w ide, 
but as dee]) as I can ; and most frequently like 
to take it in hand by souk* less-used light. 
Did 1 know myself less, 1 might, perhaps, 
venture to handle something or other to the 
bottom, and to be deceived in my own inability, 
but sprinkling here one word, and there an- 
other, patterns cut from several piece*, and 
scattered w ithout design, and without engaging 
myself too far, 1 am not responsible for them, 
or obliged to keep close to my subject, without 
varying it at. my own liberty and pleasure, and 
giving up myself to doubt and uncertainty, and 
to my own governing method, ignorance. 

All motion discovers us. The very same soul 
of O.esar, that made itself so conspicuous in 
marshalling and commanding the 
battle of Pharsalia, was also seen ^co^Je'd ! m 
as solicitous and busy in the softer all its motions. 
affairs of love. A man judges of 
a horse not only by seeing him caracol and 
exhibit airs in the riding-school, but by his 
walk, nay, and by seeing him stand in the 
stable. 

Amongst the functions of the soul there are 
some of a lower and meaner form, and he who 
does not see her in those inferior offices, as well 
as those of nobler note, is never fully acquainted 
with her ; and peradventure she is best dis- 
covered where she moves her own natural pace. 
The winds of the passions take most hold of her 
in her highest flights ; and the rather, by reason 
that she wholly applies herself to, and exercises 
her whole virtue upon, each particular subject, 
and never handles more than one thing at a 
time, and that not according to it ; but accord- 
ing to herself. Things in respect 
to themselves have peradventure it gives things 
their weight, measure, and con- ^ u fjJ pe and 
dition ; but when we once take pleases, 
them into us, the soul forms them 

: 

5 Horace, Od. ii. II, IS. 

6 Persius i. 58. 

' Herod, iv. 2, <i. 
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opinion of 
chess. 



as she pleases. Death is terrible to Cicero, 
coveted by Cato, and indifferent to Socrates. 
Health, conscience, authority, knowledge, 
riches, beauty, and their contraries, do all strip 
themselves at their entering into us, and receive 
a new robe, and of another fashion, from the 
soul ; brown, bright, green, dark ; sharp, sweet, 
deep, or superficial, as best pleases each par- 
ticular soul, for they are not agreed upon any 
common standard of forms, rules, or proceed- 
ings ; every one is a queen in her own dominions. 
Let us therefore no more excuse ourselves upon 
the external qualities of things, it belongs to 
us to give ourselves an account of them. Our 
good or ill has no other dependence but on 
ourselves, 'Tis there that our offerings and 
our vows are due, and not to fortune : she has 
no power over our manners ; on the contrary, 
they draw and make her follow in her train, 
and east her in their own mould. Why should 
not I judge Alexander, roaring 
Montaigne's ail j drinking a t the rate he some- 
times used to do ? Or, if he 
played at ehess, what string of 
his soul was not touched by this idle and child- 
ish game? I hate and avoid it because it is 
not play enough — that it is too grave and 
serious a diversion ; and I am ashamed to lay 
out as much thought and study upon that as 
would serve to much better uses. He did not 
more pump his brains about his glorious expe- 
dition into the Indies ; and another, that I will 
not name, took not more pains to unravel a 
passage upon which depends the safety of all 
mankind. To what a degree then does this 
ridiculous diversion molest the soul, when all 
her faculties shall be summoned together upon 
this trivial account .' And how fair an oppor- 
tunity she herein gives every one to know, and 
to make a right judgment of, himself? I do 
not more thoroughly sift myself in any other 
posture than this. 'What passion are we ex- 
empted from in this insignificant game ? Anger, 
spite, maliee, impatience, and a 
hdJSTkSS vehement desire of getting die 
ourselves. better in a matter wherein it 

were more excusable to be am- 
bitious of being overcome : for to be eminent, 
and to excel above the common rate in frivolous 
things, is nothing becoming in a man of quality 
and honour. What I say in. this example may 
be said in all others. Every particle, every 
employment of man, does exhibit and accuse 
him equally with any other. 

Democritus and Heraclitus were two philo- 
sophers, of which the first, think- 
ing human condition ridiculous 
and vain, never appeared abroad 
but with a jeering and laughing 
countenance : whereas Heraclitus, 
commiserating that condition of ours ; appeared 



Demoeritus 
and Heraclitus, 
their different 
humours. 



' Juven. 10. 28. 

» Plutarch, Life of M. Brutus, c. 3. 



CHAPTER LI. 

ON THE VAKITY OF WORDS. 

A rhetorician of times past said, That his 
profession was to make little things appear 



3 Laertius, in vitd„ 
* Id, lb. 



always with a sorrowful look and tears in 
his eyes. 

Alter 
Ridebat, quoties a limine moverat unum 
Protuleratque pedem ; flebat contrarius alter. 1 

" One always, when he o'er his threshold stept, 
Laugh 'd at the world, the other always wept." 

I am clearly for the first humour ; not beeause 
it is more pleasant to laugh than to weep, but 
because it is more contemptuous, and expresses 
more condemnation than the other ; for I think 
we can never be sufficiently despised to our 
desert. Compassion and bewailing seem to 
imply some esteem of, and value for, the thing 
bemoaned : whereas the things we laugh at are 
by that expressed to be of no moment. I do 
not think that Ave are so unhappy as we are 
vain, or have in us so much malice as folly : 
we are not so full of mischief as inanity, nor so 
miserable as we are vile and mean. And there- 
fore Diogenes, who passed away his time in ; 
rolling himself in his tub, and made nothing 
of the great Alexander, esteeming us no better 
than flies, or bladders puifed up with wind, was 
a sharper and more penetrating, and conse- 
quently, in my opinion, a juster 
indue than Timon, surnamed the ™°£ enes and 

i\t i t if i j. limon the 

JUau-nater; tor what a man Man-hater. 

hates he lays to heart. This last 
was furious against mankind, passionately de- 
sired our ruin, and avoided our conversation as 
dangerous, and proceeding from wicked and 
depraved natures : the other valued us so little 
that we could neither trouble nor infect him 
by our contagion, and left us to herd with one 
another, not out of fear, but contempt of our 
society, concluding us as incapable of doing 
good as ill. 

Of the same strain was Statilius's answer 
when Brutus courted him to the 
the conspiracy against Caesar:- ^L^IenTer 
u He was satisfied that the enter- into the con- 
prise was just, but he did not ?| lirac >' a s ainst 
think mankind so considerable as 
to deserve a wise man's concern/' 2 According 
to the doctrine of Hegesias, who said, " a wise 
man ought to do nothing but for himself, for- 
asmuch as he only is worthy of it ;" 3 and to 
that of Theodorus, " That it is not reasonable 
a wise man should hazard himself for his 
country, and endanger wisdom for a set of 
fools." 4 Our condition is as ridiculous as 
risible. 
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great. Tliis also a shoemaker can do ; he can 

make a great shoe for a little loot. 1 They 

would, in Sparta, have sent such a 

The art of rhe- f,] low t0 hv shipped for making 

tone deceitful. n ", . ,1 

profession ot a lying and de- 
ceitful art ; and I fancy that Archidamus, 
who was king of that country, was a little 
surprised at the answer of Thueydides, when 
enquiring of him which was the better wrestler, 
Pericles or he, he replied, "That is hard to 
affirm ; for when 1 have thrown him, lie always 
persuades the spectators that he had no full, 
and carries away the prize. 2 '' They who paint 
and plaister up women, filling up their wrinkles 
and deformities, are less to hlame, for it is no 
great loss not to see them in their natural 
complexion. Whereas these make it their 
business to deceive not our sight only, but our 
judgments, and to adulterate and corrupt the 
very essence of things. The republics that have 
maintained themselves in a regular and well- 
modelled government, such as those of Lace- 
da.'iuon and Crete, had orators in no very gnat 
esteem. 3 Aristo did wisely (h line rhetoric to 
be "a science to persuade the people ;'•" So- 
crates and Plato 6 "an art to Hatter and deceive." 
And those who deny it in the Mineral des- 
cription, verify it throughout in their precepts. 
The Mahometans will not suffer their children 
to be instructed in it, as being useless ; and the 
Athenians, perceiving how pernicious the prac- 
tice of it was, it being in their city of unmr-al 
esteem, ordered the principal part, which is to 
move affections, to be taken awav, with the 
exordiums and perorations. "fis an engine in- 
vented to manage and excite a disorderly and 
tumultuous rabble, and is never made use of 
but like physic, in a diseased state. In those 
governments where the vulgar or the ignorant, 
or both together, have been all-powerful, as 
in Athens, Rhodes, and Home, and where the 
public affairs have been in a continual tempest 
of commotion, to such places have the orators 
always Hocked. And, in truth, we rind few 
persons in those republics who have pushed 
their fortunes to any great degree of eminence 
without the assistance oi' eloquence. Pompey, 
Cnisar, Crassns, Lucullus, bentulus, and Me- 
tellus, have therein found their ehiefe-t aid in 
mounting to that degree of authority to which 
they did at last arrive ; making it of greater 
use to them than arms, contrary to the opinion 
of better times; for L. Yoluninius, speaking 
publicly in favour of the election of Q, Fabius 
and Pub. Decius to the consular dignity : — 
"These are men," said he, "born for war, and 
great in execution j in the combat of the tongue 
altogether to seek ; spirits truly consular. The 
subtle, eloquent, and learned are only good 



for the city to make praetors of, to administer 
justice." 6 

Eloquence flourished most at Home, when 
the public affairs were in the 
worst condition, and the republic queucc™ 
most disquieted with civil wars, as most flourish- 
a free and untilled soil bears the in * at Uowe - 
worst weeds. By which it should seem that a 
monarchical government has less need of it 
than any other ; for the stupidity and facility 
of the common people, which render them 
subject to be turned and twined, and led by 
the ears by this charming harmony of words, 
without weighing or considering the truth and 
reality of things by the force of reason ; — this 
facility, 1 say, is not easily found in a single 
person, ami it is also more easy, by good 
education and advice, to secure him from the 
impression of this poison. There never was any 
famous orator known to come out of Persia or 
Maeedon. 

I have entered into this discourse upon the 

occasion of an Italian I lately received into my 

service, who was clerk of the kitchen to the 

late Cardinal Caratfa till his death. 1 put this 

fellow upon an account of his Th( , palatt> . 

office ; when; he fell to discourse snen™ plea- 

' of this palate-science with such wmly ridi- 
i , , culed, 

; a settled countenance and muLTis- 
lerial gravity, as if he had been humllinec some 

! profound point of divinity. lie made a learned 
distinction of the several sorts of appetites, of 
that which a man has before he hoirius to eat, 
and of those after the second and third service; 
the means simply to satisfy the first, and then 
to raise and quicken the other two ; the ordering 
of the sauces, first in general, and then pro- 
ceeded to the qualities of the several ingredients 
and their ell'ects. The difference of sallads, 
according to their seasons, which of them ought 
to be served up hot, and which cold ; the man- 
ner of their garnishment and decoration, to 
render them yet more acceptable to the eve. 
After which he entered upon the order of the 
whole service, full of weighty and important 
considerations : 

Nee minima sane discrimine refert, 
Quo gestu leporcs, et quo gallina accetur ;* 

" Nor ■with loss criticism did observe 

How we a hare, and how a hen, should carve." 

And all this set out with lofty and magnificent 
words, the very same we make use of when we 
discourse of the government of an empire : 
which learned lecture of my man brought this 
of Terence to my memory : 

Hoc salsum est, hoe adustum est, hoc lautum est parura : 

Illud rccte; iterum sic memento: sedulo 

Moneo, quie possum, pro mea sapientia. 

Postmno, tanquam in speculum, in patinas, Dcmea, 

Inspicere jubco, ct monco, quid facto usus sit. 8 



1 This is a saying of Agcsilaus. See Plutarch, Apothegms I 
of the Lacedeemoniam. 
'* Plutarch, Life of Pericles, c. 5. 
3 Sestus Empiricus, Adeem. Muthem., ii. 
* Quiutilian, ii. lf>. 



■ r * In the Gorgins. 

fl I>ivy, x. 22. 

7 Juvenal, v. 123. 

p Terence, Add phi, iii. .1. ". 
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" This is too salt, this burnt ; this is too plain, 
That's well, remember to do so again. 
Thus do I still advise to have things fit, 
According to the talent of my wit. 
And then, my Demea, I command my cook, 
That into ev'ry dish he pry and look, 
As if it were a mirror, and go on 
To order all things as they should be done." 

And yet even the Greeks themselves did very 
much admire and highly applaud the order ancl 
disposition that Paulus TEmilius observed in 
the feast he made for them at his return from 
Macedon. 1 But I do not here speak of effects j 
I speak of words only. 

I do not know whether it may have the same 
operation upon other men that it 

oUrihiSf has "Pf. me - b «t when I hear 
our architects thunder out their 
bombast words of pilasters, architraves, and 
cornices, of the Corinthian and Doric orders, 
and such like stuff, my imagination is presently 
possessed with the palace of Apollidonius f 
when, after all, I find them but the paltry 
pieces of my own kitchen-door. 
And to hear men talk of metonymies, me- 
taphors, and allegories, and other 
™!K?" grammar words, would not a man 

think they signified some rare and 
delicate and exotic form of speaking I yet these 
are terms which apply to the chatter of your 
chamber- maid. 

And this other is a gallery of the same stamp, 
Too loftv titles *° ca ^ ^ ie °& ces of our kingdom 
given to offices, by the lofty titles of the Romans, 
and illustrious though they have no similitude of 

surnames mis- n f? J i jn i jT 

applied to per- function, and still less authority 
sons of mean or power. And this, also, which 

talents. j ^^ ^ Qne ^ tnm tQ the 

reproach of our present age, unworthily and 
indifferently to confer upon any we think fit 
the most glorious surnames with which antiquity 
honoured but one or two persons in several 
ages. 

Plato carried away the surname of Divine 
by so universal a consent that never any one 
repined at it, or attempted to take it from 
him. And yet the Italians, who pretend, and 
with good reason, to more sprightly wits 
and sounder judgments than the other na- 
tions of their time, have lately honoured 
Aretin with the same title ; in whose writings, 
except it be a tumid phrase set out with 
some smart periods, ingenious indeed, but far- 
fetched and fantastic, and some degree of 
eloquence, I see nothing above the ordinary 
writers of his time, so far is he from ap*- 
proaching the ancient divinity. And we make 
nothing of giving the surname of Great to 
princes that have nothing in them above a 
popular grandeur. 



1 Plutarch, Life of Paulus JEmilhis, c. 15. 

2 The reader who desires to be acquainted with the mar- 
vels of this palace, and with Apollidonius who built it by 
magic art, must read the first chapter of the seeond book of 
Amadis de Gaul, and the second chapter of the fourth book. 

3 Val. Max. iv. 4, 6. 

4 Plutarch, in vitd, c. 3. 



CHAPTER L1I. 



OF THE PARSIMONY OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Attilius Regulus, general of the Roman 
army in Africa, in the height of all his glory 
and victories over the Carthaginians, wrote to 
the Republic to acquaint them that a certain 
peasant, whom he had left in charge of his 
estate, which was in all but seven acres of land, 
was run away with all his instruments of hus- 
bandry, entreating, therefore, that they would 
please to call him home, that he might take 
order in his own affairs, lest his wife and chil- 
dren ^ should suffer. Whereupon the Senate 
appointed another to manage his business, 
caused his losses to be made good, and ordered 
his family to be maintained at the public 
expense. 3 

The elder Cato, returning consul from Spain, 
sold his war- horse, to save the money it would 
have cost in bringing him back by sea into 
Italy; and, being governor of Sardinia, made 
all his visitations on foot, without other atten- 
dant than one officer of the republic, to hold up 
the train of his gown, and carry a censer for 
sacrifices ; and, for the most part, carried his 
mail himself. He bragged that he had never 
worn a gown that cost above ten crowns, nor 
had ever sent above ten-pence to the market 
for one day's provisions; and that, as to his 
country-houses, he had not one that was rough- 
cast on the outside.' 1 

Scipio iEmilianus, after two triumphs and 
two consulships, went an embassy with no more 
than seven servants in his train. 5 " 'Tis said that 
Homer had never more than one, Plato three, 
and Zeno, founder of the sect of Stoics, none at 
all. 6 Tiberius Gracchus was allowed but rive- 
pence-halfpenny a day when employed on a 
mission about the public affairs, and being at 
that time the greatest man of Rome. 7 



CHAPTER LIU. 

OF A SAYING OF CiESAR. 

If we would sometimes bestow a little consi- 
deration upon ourselves, and employ that time 
in examining our own abilities which we spend 
in prying into other men's actions, and discover- 
ing things without us, we should soon perceive 
of how infirm and decaying materials this fabric 
of ours is composed. Is it not a 
singular testimony of imperfection Man's imper- 
that we cannot establish our sa- fection demon- 
tirfaction in any one thing, and £££**,? 
that even our own fancy and his desires, 
desire should deprive us of the 



5 Val. Max. iv. 3, 13. 

6 Seneca, Consolat. ad Helviam, c. 12. 

7 Plutarch, in the Life of Tiberius Graeehus, cap. 4. But 
here Montaigne misemploys this passage, which makes no- 
thing for his purpose ; for Plutarch there says, expressly, 
that this little sum was allowed to Tiberius Gracchus purely 
to vex and mortify him. 
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power to choose what is most proper and useful 
for us .' A very good proof of this is the great 
dispute that has ever been amongst the philoso- 
phers of finding out what is man's sovereign 
g 00 d — a dispute tlntt continues yet, and will 
eternally continue, without solution or agree- 
ment. 

Pum abest quod avemus, id exnpcrare vidctur 
CVtcra ; post ahud, cum eontigit illud, :ive;uus, 
Et sitis iequa tenet. 1 

" Still with desire through Fancy's regions tost, 
We seek new joys, and prize tiic absent moat." 

Whatever it is that falls within our know ledge 
and possession, we find it satieties not, and we 
still pant alter things to come, and unknown ; 
and these because the present do not satiate us; 
not that, in my judgment, they have not in them 
wherewith to do it, but because we seize them 
with a weak and ill-regulated hold. 

Nam cum vidit hie, ad victum rpne rlajritat ustis, 
Kt per quit" potent vitam ronsiatere tutam, 
Omnia jam i'crmc morlalibus e^sc parata ; 
Pivitiis homines, et huuore, et lamle potcntes 
Aftluere, atque bona natoriim excellerc fama ; 
Ncc minus esse dumi cuiipiain tamen anxia corda, 
Atmic aniinum infestis co^i sen ire mierclis : 
Intellexit ibi vitium vas rllieere ipsuin, 
Omniaquc, illius vitio, corrumperc iutus. 
Qui* collntn foris et eoimnmla »|UR*<pie venircnt.-' 

" For when he saw all things l!iat had regard 
To life's subsistence fcr mankind prrparM, 
Thai men in wealth and linno rs did abound. 
That with a noble race tluir jojs were cmwn d ; 
That yet they LTuanM. uidi c.ires and fears Lpprev-fd, 
Each Vmdhi'-t a disturber in hi> brca»t ; 
He then pereeiv d the lanlt lay hid in man. 
In whom t lie banc of Ins own bhas began." 

Our appetite is irresolute and tickle, it can 
neither keep nor enjoy any thing us it should. 
Man, concluding it to be the fault of the thing* 
he is possessed of, tills him-elf with, and feeds 
himself upon, the idea of things he neither 
knows nor understands, to which he devotes his 
hopes and his desires, paying them all reverence 
and honour, according to the saying of Cjcsiir: 
Communi fit ritio itfifura; ut hivisis, latiftiuti- 
bus at que ineotj iritis rebut mtnjis t'oufidauuis, 
rehementlhscjin' iwhrriamnr? ki 'Tis the com- 
mon vice of nature that we have the mo>t 
confidence in, and the greatest fear of, things 
unseen, concealed, and unknown.'' 



Instances of 
things that are 
kept up by the 
two extremi- 
ties. 



CHAPTER LIV. 



OF VAIN SUUTLKTIFS 



There are a sort of little knacks and frivolous 
subtleties from which men sometimes expect to 
derive reputation and applause ; as the poets, 
who compose whole poems with 
Poetry of an y beginning with the 

odd fancy. J . ,CV ° . . 

same letter, u e see the shapes 
of eggs, globes, wings, and hatchets, cut out by 



the ancient Greeks by the measure of their 
verses, making them longer or shorter, to re- 
present such or such a figure. JMuch in this 
manner did ho spend his time who made it his 
business to compute into how many several 
ways the letters of the alphabet might be trans- 
posed, and found out that incredible number 
mentioned in Plutarch. I am mightily pleased 
with the humour of him who, having a man 
brought before him that had learned to throw 
a grain of millet with such dexterity as never 
to miss the o\ e of a needle; and being after- 
wards doired to jjive something for the reward 
of so rare an attainment, pleasantly, and in my 
opinion ingeniously, ordered several bushels of 
the same grain to be delivered to him, that he 
might not want wherewithal to exercise so 
famous an art. 1 'Tis a strong evidence of a 
weak judgment when men approve of things 
i\>v tin ir briny rare and new, or where virtue 
and usefulness are not conjoined to recommend 
them. 

I come just now from playing with my own 
family at who could find out the 
most thing- that were in use only 
in the two extremes: as Sire, 
which is a title given to the 
greatest per-on in the nation, the 
king, and also t<i the vulgar, as 
pedlars and mechanics, but never to any de- 
gree of men between. The women of great 
quality are all called M<i<l<i,u, inferior gentle- 
women, Mitdi-inohcllc, and the meaner sort of 
women, Mattm/t, as the fh>t. The canopy of 
state over tables is not permitted but in the 
palact s of princes and in taverns. Democritus 
said that £<h\* and hearts had sharper senses 
than men, who are of a middle form. 5 The 
Romans wore the same habit at funerals and 
at feasts. 

It is certain that extreme fear and extreme 
ardour of courage do equally trouble and relax 
the stomach. The nickname of Trembling, 
with which they surnamed Saneho XII,, King 
of Navarre, informs us that valour will cause 

. a trembling in the limbs as well 

| as fear. Those who were arming 

| him or some other of a like 

| nature, tried to compose him, by 
representing as less the danger he 
was going to engage himself in : " You under- 

I stand me ill," said he ; tk for could my flesh 

I know the danger my courage will presently 

j carry it. into, it would sink down to the 
ground,"' The faintncss that surprises us from 
frigidity or dislike in the exercises of Venus are 
also occasioned by a too violent desire and an 
immoderate heat. Extreme cold and extreme 
heat boil and roast. Aristotle says that sows 
of lead melt and run with cold in the extremity 
of winter as well as with a vehement heat. 6 



The very same 
effect produced 
by fear and by 
extraordinary 
courage. 



1 Lncret iii. 1095, 
3 I/r ]\rllu Civil . ii 



2 Lucret. vi. 9. 



Plutarch, de rhinitis. P/iih> 
Aristotle, Hi' Mini//. 



.' hose expressions, how- 



Alrrnnrler the Great. See Quintilian, ii. 'JO; who, how- ever, th> not convey exai'.Iy ."Viniitaignc'a interpretation uf 
vtr, mentions small peas, nut millet. them. 
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Two kinds of 
ignorance. 



Desire and satiety fill all the gradations above 
and below pleasure with pain, 
wisdom and Stupidity and wisdom meet at 
taS?to the same the sarn e centre of sentiment and 
ends. resolution in the suffering of 

human mishaps : the wise control 
and triumph over ill, the others know it not. 
These last are, as a man may say, on this side 
of misfortune, the others are beyond them ; 
who, after having well weighed and considered 
their qualities, measured and judged them what 
they are, by virtue of a vigorous soul, leap out 
of their reach. They disdain and trample them 
under foot, having a solid and well fortified 
soul, against which the darts of fortune coming 
to strike, they must of necessity rebound and 
blunt themselves, meeting with a body upon 
which they can fix no impression ; the ordinary 
and middle conditions of men are lodged betwixt 
these two extremes, consisting of such who 
perceive evils, feel them, and are not able to 
support them. Infancy and decrepitude meet 
in the imbecility of the brain ; avarice and 
profusion in the same thirst and desire of getting. 
A man may say, with some colour of truth, 
that there is an abecedarian ig- 
norance that precedes knowledge, 
and a doctoral ignorance that 
comes after it ; an ignorance which knowledge 
creates and begets, as she dispatches and.destroys 
the first. Of simple understandings, little in- 
quisitive, and little instructed, are made good 
The fitness of Christians, who by reverence and 
plain under- obedience implicitly believe, and 

christian^ 10 are consta,,t in tn ^ ir belief. In 
the moderate understandings, and 
the middle sort of capacities, error of opinions 
is forgot. They follow the appearance of the 
first sense, and have some colour of reason on 
their side, to impute our walking on in the old 
beaten path to simplicity and stupidity, — I 
mean in us who have not informed ourselves by 
study. The higher and nobler 

Men of the sou ] s more solid an «l clear- 

greatest minds • i / , t ,, 

the compietest sighted, make up another sort 
Christians. of true believers, who by a long 

and religious investigation have 
obtained a clearer and more penetrating light 
into the Scriptures, and have discovered the 
mysterious and divine secret of our ecclesiastical 
polity. And yet we see some who have arrived 
to this last stage in the second, with marvellous 
fruit and confirmation, as to the utmost limit of 
Christian intelligence, and enjoying their victory 
with great spiritual consolation, humble ac- 
knowledgment of the divine favour, exemplary 
reformation of manners, and singular modesty. 
I do not intend with these to rank some others, 
who, to clear themselves from all suspicion of 
their former errors, and to satisfy us that they 
are sound and firm to us, render themselves 
j extremely indiscreet and unjust in the carrying 
on our cause, and by that means blemish it 
with infinite reproaches of violence and oppres- 
sion. The simple peasants are good people, 



j and so are the philosophers, or, as we call 



The mere 
peasant and 
the philosopher 
good men. 



Popular poetry 
comparable 
tc ihe most 
perfect. 



them now-a-days, men of strong 
and clear reason, whose souls are 
enriched with an ample provision 
of useful science. The mon- 
grels, who have disdained the 
first form of the ignorance of letters, and 
have not been able to attain the other (sitting 
betwixt two stools, as I and a great many 
more of us do), are dangerous, foolish, and 
troublesome ; these are they that disturb the 
world. And therefore it is that I, for my own 
part, retreat as much as I can towards my first 
and natural station whence I so vainly attempted 
to advance. 

The vulgar and purely natural poetry has in 
it certain proprieties and graces, 
by which she may come into 
some comparison with the greatest 
beauty of poetry perfected by 
art ; as is evident in our Gascon 
villanelles, and the songs that are brought us 
from nations that have no knowledge of any 
manner of science, nor so much as the use of 
writing. The indifferent and middle sort oi' 
poetry betwixt the two is despised, of no value, 
honour, or esteem. 

But seeing that the ice being once broke, 
and a path laid open to the fancy, 
I have found, as it commonly Middling 

falls out. that what we make 
choice of for a rare and difficult 
subject, proves to be nothing so, and that after 
the invention is once warm it finds out an 
infinite number of parallel examples. I shall 
only add this one — that were 
these Essays of mine considerable Montaigne's 

i . " i . x . . ., opinion ot his 

enough to deserve a criticism, it >; Si ;ays. 
might then, I think, fall out that 
they would not much take \vith common and 
vulgar capacities, nor be very acceptable to the 
rarer and more eminent ; for the first would 
not understand them enough, and the last too 
well ; and so they might hover in the middle 
region. 



poetry 
tolerable. 



CHAPTER LV. 

OF SMELLS. 

It has been reported of others, as well as of 
Alexander the Great, 1 that their 
sweat exhaled an odoriferous Alexanders 
smell, occasioned by some very sweat had 

i J , t J an agrccal)'3 

uncommon and extraordinary sme ll. 

constitution, of which Plutarch 

and others have been inquisitive into the cause. 

But the ordinary constitution of human bodies 

is quite otherwise, and their best condition is to 

be exempt from smells. Nay, the sweetness 

even of the purest breaths has nothing in it 

of greater perfection than to be without any 

■ Plutarch, in vita, c. 1. 
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offensive smell, like those of healthful children ; 
which made Plautus say, — 

Muliertnm. bene olct, ubi nihil olet. 1 
" The best odour in a woman is not to smell at all." 



Foreign per 
fumes create a 
suspicion. 



And such as make use of exotic 
perfumes are with good reason to 
be suspected of some natunil ini- ' 
perfection, which they endeavour 
by these odours to conceal.- Whence tin 1 an- 
cient poets said that to smell well was to stiuk. 

Rules nns, Coraoine, nil olentcs : 
Malo, (ju;im bene olere, nil olere. 1 

" Uecausc thou, Coraeinus, still dost tro 
With nm*k and ainbertrrease perfumed so, 
We under thy contempt, forsooth, muM bill ; 
I'd, rather than smell sweet, not smell at all." 

And elsewhere, 

Posthume, uon bene olct, qui bene semper olct. 1 

*' lie does not, in reality, smell well 
Who always of perfumes does smell." 

1 am, nevertheless, a great lover of pleasant 
smells, and as mueh abominate the ill onev, 
which also I reach at a greater distance, I think, 
than other men : 

Namque sa^acius unus odoror, 
Polypus, an gravis hirsulis cnbet bircus in alis, 
Quum canis aecr, ubi lateat sus. 1 

Of smells, the most simple and natural seem to 
me the most pleading. And let the Indie* look 
to this, for 'tis, chiefly their concern. In 
an age of the darkest barbarism, the Scythian 
women, after bathing, were wont to powder 
and crust the lace, and the whole body, with 
a certain odoriferous drug, growing in their 
country ; which being washed off, when they 
were about to have familiarity with men, 
made them perfumed and sleek. 'Tis not to 
be believed how strangely all >orts of odours 
cleave to me, and how apt m\ skin is to imbibe 
them. lie that complains of Nature, that she 
has not furnished mankind with a vehicle to 
convey smells to the nose, had no reason ; tor 
they convey it themselves ; e>pccialh in me, 
for my very mustaohios, which are large, per- 
form that office ; if 1 but touch them with my 
gloves or handkerchief, the smell will remain a 
whole day : they show w here I have been. The 
close, hiM'ious, devouring, flowing kisses of 
youthful ardour left, in my former days, a 
sweetness upon my lips for several hours after. 
And yet 1 have ever found myself very little 
subject to epidemic discuses, that are caught 
either by conversing with the siek, or bred by 
the contagion of the air; I have escaped from 
those of my time, of which there have been 



1 M nut I'll aria, i. 3. 11 6. The text has " recte olet.' 

2 " .Still to be neat, stdl to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast, 
Still to be powderM, sldl perfum'd, 
Lady, it is to be presuin'd. 
Though art's hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is nut sound," 
pnys Ben Jonson. 
^ Martial, \i. 35. 1. 



several sorts in our cities and armies. We read 

of Socrates that, though he never departed from 

Athens during the frequent plagues that infested 

that city, he was the only man that was never 

infected. 

Physicians might (I believe), if they would, 

extract more uses from odours than they do ; 

for I have often observed that they cause an 

alteration in me, and work upon my spirits 

according to their several virtues; which makes 

me approve of what is said, namely, that the 

u>e of incen,e and perfumes in The nrigm of 

churches, so ancient, ami so inn- the use of 

versallv received in all nations b'cmse in 
, • i. - ■ , , churches. 

ami rcligiont, wa> intended to 

cheer us, and to rouse and purify the senses, the 

better to tit us for contemplation. 

1 could have been glad, the better to judge 
of' it, to have tasted of the culinary art of those 
cooks who had so rare a wav of 
seasoning exotic odours with'the M ^ 1 "^"cil 

,. , ,. . . with odonfe- 

ivIihIi oi meats: as it was parti- rous drugs, 
cularly obsciwod in the service of 
the Kine; of Tunis," w ho, in our days, landed at 
Naples, to have an interview with Charles the 
emperor. His meats were stuffed with odorife- 
rous drugs, to that decree of expense that the 
cookery id' one peacock and two pheasants 
amounted to a hundred ducat-, to dress them 
after their fashion. And when the carver came 
to cut them up, not only the dining-room, but 
all tin 1 'apartments ot' his palace, and the adjoin- 
ing streets, were tilled with a fragrant vapour, 
w Inch was sonic time disputing. 

My chief care in choosing my lodging is 
alwavs to avoid a thick and -finking air ; and 
those beautiful cities, Venice and Paris, very 
much lessen the kindness I have for them, the 
one by the offensive smell of her marshes, and 
the other of that of her dirt. 



CHAPTER LVI. 



OF PRAYERS. 



I 1'iinrosE formlos and undetermined fancies, 
like those who publish subtle questions to be 
after disputed upon in the schools, not to estab- 
lish truth, but to seek it ; I submit them to the 
, better judgments of tho-e whose office it is to 
regulate, not my writings ami actions only, but 
moreover my very thoughts. Let what I here 
set down meet with correction or applause, it 
shall be of equal welcome and utility to me, 
m\self before-hand condemning it for absurd 
and impious, if any thing shall be found, through 



•» Martial, ii. 12. 14. 

• r > Horace, Kpod. 12, 4. The meaninc: of the quotation is 
expressed generally in the preceding sentence. 
c Lacrlius, in ritii. 
I ' IWuley- Hawaii, who landed at Naples in 15-13, to implore 
for a second lime the aid of Charles V. against his revolted 
subjects. The emperor, how ever, was not there. In ch.np. 8, 
j ot the second bunk. Montaigne, in airain referring to ibis 
. personage, calls him Muleassts. 
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ignorance or inadvertency, set down in this 
rhapsody, contrary to the holy resolutions and 
prescripts of the Apostolical and Roman Catho- 
lic Church, in which I was born, and in which 
I will die. 1 And yet, always submitting to the 
authority of their censure, who have an absolute 
power over me, 1 thus temerariously venture at 
every thing, as upon this present subject. 

I don't know whether I am deceived or not ; 

but since, by a particular favour of the Divine 

bounty, a certain form of prayer 

Pa'er-noster, a has been prescribed and dictated 

Chnstians iCh t0 US ' AVOnl for WOrd ' fr ° m tlie 

ought con- mouth of God himself, I have 

siantly to use. ever been of opinion that we 
ought to have it in more frequent 
use than we have, and, if I were worthy to 
advise, at sitting down to, and rising from, our 
tables, at our rising and going to bed, and in 
every particular act wherein prayer is w r ont to 
be introduced, I would have Christians always 
make use of the Lord's prayer ; if not that 
prayer alone, yet, at least, that prayer always. 
The Church may lengthen or alter prayers 
according to the necessity of our instruction, 
for I know very well that it is always the same 
in substance, and the same thing. But yet 
such a preference ought to be given to that 
prayer that the people should have it continually 
in their mouths; for it is most certain that all 
. necessary petitions are comprehended in it, and 
that it is infinitely proper for all occasions. 'Tis 
the only prayer I use in all places and circum- 
stances, and what I still repeat instead of 
changing ; whence it also happens that I have 
no other by heart but that. 

It just now comes into my mind whence 

we should derive that error of 

Men ought not having recourse to God in all our 

#? c /- 1 Y?r 0n designs and enterprises, to call 
God indiife- , . » . A l . ' ,, 

rently upon all him to our assistance m all sorts 
occasions. of affairs, and in all places where 

our weakness stands in need of 
support, without considering whether the occa- 
sion be just, or otherwise ; and to invoke his 
name and power, in what condition soever we 
are, or action we are engaged in, how vicious 
soever. He is, indeed, our sole and only pro- 
tector, and can do all things for us : but, though 
he is pleased to honour us with his paternal 
care, he is, notwithstanding, as just as he is 
good and mighty, and does oftener exercise his 
justice than his power, and favours us according 
to that, and not according to our petitions. 

Plato, in his Laws, makes out three sorts of 
belief injurious to the gods ; " that there is 
none ; that they concern not themselves about 
human affairs ; and that they never reject or 
deny anything to our vows, offerings, and sacri- 
fices. J> The first of these errors, according to 
his opinion, did never continue rooted in any 
man, from his infancy to his old age ; the other 
two, he confesses, men might be obstinate in. 



God's justice and his power are inseparable, 
and 'tis therefore in vain we invoke his power 
in an unjust cause. We must have our souls 
pure and clean, at that moment 
at least wherein we pray to him, The soul must 

, . n , r. -./ - < be quite pure 

and punned from all vicious pas- wh e n it prays 
sions, otherwise we ourselves pre- to God. 
sent him the rods wherewith to 
chastise us. Instead of repairing any tiling we 
have done amiss, we double the wickedness and 
the offence, when we offer to him, to whom we 
are to sue for pardon, an affection full of irreve- 
rence and hatred. Which makes me not very 
apt to applaud those whom 1 observe to be so 
frequent on their knees, if the actions nearest 
the prayer do not give me some evidence of 
reformation. 

Si, nocturnus adulter 
Tempora Santonico velas adoperta cucullo. 2 

" With night-adulteries disgraced and foul, 
Thou shad'st thy guilty forehead with a cowl." 

And the practice of a man that mixes devotion 
with an execrable life seems in some sort even 
more to be condemned than that of a man con- 
formable to his own propension, and dibsolute 
throughout : and for that reason it is that our 
church denies admittance to, and communion 
with, men obstinate and incorrigible in any 
kind of wickedness. We pray 
only by custom, and for fashion's Praying to 
sake ; or rather, we read ami fa°hi' n"sake, r 
pronounce our prayers aloud, biamcabie. 
which is no better than a hypo- 
critical show of devotion. And I am scandalized 
to see a man make the sign of the cross thrice 
at the benedicite, and as often at another's 
saying grace (and the more, because it is a sign 
I have in great veneration and constant use, 
even when I yawn), and to dedicate all the 
other hours of the day to acts of malice, avarice, 
and injustice : one hour to God, the rest to the 
devil, as if by commutation and consent. 'Tis 
a wonder to me actions so various in themselves 
succeed one another with such an uniformity 
of method as not to interfere nor suffer any 
alteration, even upon the very confines and 
passes from the one to the other. What a pro- 
digious conscience must that be that can be at 
quiet within itself, whilst it harbours under the 
same roof, with so agreeing and so calm a 
society, both the crime and the judge! 

A man whose whole meditation is continually 
working upon nothing but lechery, which he 
knows to be so odious to God, what can he 
say when he comes to speak to him ? He 
reforms, but immediately falls into a relapse. 
If the object of the divine justice, and the pre- 
sence of his maker, did, as he pretends, strike 
and chastise his soul, how short soever the re- 
pentance might be, the very fear of offending 
that infinite majesty would so often present 
itself to his imagination that he would soon 
see liimself master of those vices that are most 



1 Montaigne, in his life-time, was accused, on account ' Baius ; but the Inquisition took no notice of the matter, 
of this chapter, of being touched with the heresy of | 2 Juvenal, viii. 144. 
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natural and habitual in him. But 
what shall we sny of those who 
settle their whole course of lite 
upon the profit and emolument 
of sins which they know to be 
mortal ! How many trades and 
vocations have we admitted and 
countenanced amongst us, whose very essence 
is vicious ! And lie that opening himself to 
me voluntarily told me that he had all his life- 
time professed and practised a religion, in his 
opinion, damnable and contrary to that which 
he had in his heart, only to preserve? his credit 
and the honour of his employments, how could 
his courage sutler so infamous a confession ! 
What can men sny to the divine justice upon 
this subject, ! Their repentance consisting in a 
visible and manifest reformation and restitution, 
they Iom' the colour of alleging it both to (iod 
and num. Are they so impudent as to sue for 
reiiii-v.ion without satisfaction and without peni- 
tence ? I look upon these as in the same con- 
dition with the first.: but the obstinacy is not 
there so easy to be overcome. This contrariety 
and volubility of opinion, so Hidden and violent 
as they pretend, is a kind of miracle to me. 
They present us with the stale of an indigestible 
anxiety and doubtfulness of mind. 

It seemed to me a fantastic and ridiculous 
imagination in those who, these late \ears pa»t, 
used to reproach every man whom they knew to 
be of any extraordinary parts, and at the same 
time uncle profession of the Human Catholic 
religion, that, it was but outwardly ; maintain- 
ing, moreover, to do him honour, forsooth, that, 
whatever he might pretend to the contrary. In* 
could not but in his heart 1m; of their ivibrmed 
opinion. An untoward disease, that a man 
should be so melted to his own belief as to 
fanes that no man can believe otherwise than 
us he does; and yet worse in this, that they 
should entertain so vicious an opinion of such 
parts as to think that any man so qualified 
should prefer any present advantage of fortune 
before the hop, 1 of eternal happiness, or the 
fear of eternal damnation. They may believe 
me; could anything have tempted my youth, 
the ambition of the danger and difficulties in the 
late commotions had not been the least motive*. 
It is not without vry good reason, in my 
opinion, that the church interdicts 
the promiscuous, indiscreet, and 
irreverent use of the holy and 
divine Psalms, with which the 
Holy Ghost inspired King David. 
We ought not to mix God in our actions but 
with the highest reverence and caution. That 
poetry is too sacred to be put to no other use 
than to exercise the lungs and to delight our 
ears. It ought to come from the soul, and not 
from tin; tongue. It is not fit that a 'prentice 
in his shop, amongst his vain and frivolous 
thoughts, should be permitted to pass away his 
time, and divert himself with such sacred things. 
T- either is it decent to see the Holy Bible, the 
) de of our worship and belief, tumbled up and 
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down a hall or a kitchen. They were formerly 
mysteries, but are now become sports and re- 
creation^. 'Tis ci study too serious and too 
venerable to be cursorily or slightly turned 
over. The reading of the Scripture ought to 
be a temperate and premeditated act, and to 
which men should always add this devout pre- 
face, sttr/MM con/ft, preparing even the body to 
so humble and composed a gesture and counte- 
nance as shall evidence their veneration and 
attention. Neither is it a book for every one 
to handle, but the study of select men set apart 
for that purpose, and whom Almighty (iod has 
been pleased to call to that office and sacred 
function: the wicked and ignorant blemish it. 
"Ti> not a story to tell, but a history to reve- 
rence, fear, and adore. Are not they then 
amtiHULr persons who think they have rendered 
it palpable to the people by translating it into 
the people's tongue.' Docs the understanding 
of all therein contained only stick at word*.' 
Shall I venture to say, farther, that, by coming 
so near to understand a little, thev are much 
wider of the whole scope than before? A total 
ignorance, and wholly depending upon the 
exposition of other and qualified persons, was 
more instructive and salutary than this vain 
and verbal knowledge, the mux* of temerity 
and presumption. 

And 1 believe, farther, that the liberty every 
one has taken to disperse the saeivd Writ into 
so many idioms, carries with it a great deal 
more of danger than utility. The Jews Ma 
honietans, and almost all others, have espoused 
and revere the language wherein their laws 
and mysteries were first eoneeh ed. and have 
expressly, and not without colour of mison, 
forbid the version or alteration of them into 
any other. Are we assured that in Biscay and 
in Brittany there are competent judges enough 
of this affair to establish this translation into 
their own language .' The universal church 
has not a more difficult and solemn judgment 
to make. In preaching and speaking 'tis dif- 
ferent ; for here the interpretation is vague, 
unrestrained, variable, and disconnected. 

One of our Greek historians does justly 
accuse the age he lived in for that tin 1 secrets 
of the Christian religion were dispersed into 
the hands of every mechanic, to expound and 
argue upon according to his own fancy ; and 
that we ought to be much ashamed, we who 
by God's especial favour enjoy the purest 
mysteries of piety, to sutler them to be pro- 
faned by the ignorant rabble ; considering that 
the Gentiles expressly forbade Socrates, l'lato, 
and the other sages, to inquire into, or so much 
as to mention, the things committed only to 
the priests of Delphos ; saying moreover that 
the factions of princes, upon theological sub- 
jects, are armed not with zeal, but with fury ; 
that zeal springs from the divine wisdom ami 
justice, and governs itself with prudence and 
moderation ; but degenerates into hatred and 
envy, producing tares and nettles instead of 
corn and wine, when conducted bv human 
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passions. And it was truly said by another, 
who, advising the Emperor Theodosius, told 
him that disputes did not so much rock the 
schisms of the church asleep as it roused and 
animated heresies ; that therefore all conten- 
tions and logical disputations were to be avoided, 
and men absolutely to acquiesce in the pre- 
scripts and formulas of faith established by the 
ancients. And the Emperor Andronicus 1 having 
overheard some great men at high words in 
his palace with Lapodius, about a point of ours 
of great importance, rebuked them severely, 
and even threatened to cause them to be thrown 
into the river if they did not desist. The very 
women and children, now-a-days, take upon 
them to school the oldest and most experienced 
men about the ecclesiastical laws : whereas the 
first of those of Plato forbids them to inquire 
so much as into the reason of civil laws, which 
were to stand instead of divine ordinances. 
And allowing the; old men to confer amongst 
themselves, or with the magistrate, about those 
things, he adds, provided it be not in the 
presence of young or profane persons. 

A bishop 2 has left, in writing, that, at the 
other cud of the world, there is an island, by 
the ancients called Dioscorides, abundantly 
fertile in all sorts of trees and fruits, and of 
an exceeding healthful air, the inhabitants of 
which are Christians, having churches and 
altars adorned only with crucifixes, without 
any other images ; great observers of fasts and 
feasts ; exact payers of their tithes to the 
priest ; and so chaste that none of them is per- 
mitted to have to do with more than one woman 
in his life. As to the rest, so content with 
their condition that, environed with the sea, 
they know nothing of navigation ; and so 
simple that they understand not one syllable of 
the religion they profess, and wherein they are 
so devout. A thing incredible to such as do 
not know that the pagans, who are so zealous 
idolators, know nothing more of their gods 
than their bare names and their statues. The 
ancient beginning of Menalippus, a tragedy of 
Euripides, ran thus : 

Jupiter, for that name alone, 

Of what thou art, to me is known. 

I have seen also, in my time, some men's 

writings found fault with for 

Theology being purely human and philo- 

stands best 1" 1 -Zi ■ , 

by itself. sopnical, without any mixture of 

divinity ; and yet he would not 
be without reason on his side who should, on 
the contrary, say that divine doctrine, as Queen 
and "Regent of the rest, better keeps her state 



1 Andronicwi Comnena. See Nicetas, ii. 4., who, how- 
ever, does not say a word about Lapodius. 

2 Osorius, liishop of Silves, in Algarves, author of the 
work entitled de Rebus gestis Emmanuelis Regis Ljtsitanice. 
But it is from the Sieur Goulart, his translator, and not 
from Osorius himself, that Montaigne has quoted what he 
tells us about the inhabitants of the island Dioscorides. The 
first edition of the Essays, published in 1580, contains 
nothing upon the subject, for Goulart's translation did not 
appear till 1581 When our author says that the Dioscoridans 

' were so chaste that none of them were permitted to have 



apart ; that she ought to be sovereign through- 
out, not subsidiary and suffragan ; and that, 
perad venture, grammatical, rhetorical, and lo- 
gical examples may elsewhere be more suitably 
chosen, and also the arguments for the stage, 
and public entertainments, than from so sacred 
a matter ; :i that divine reasons are considered 
with greater veneration and attention when by 
themselves, and in their own proper style, than 
when mixed with, and adapted to, human dis- 
courses ; that it is a fault much more often 
observed, that the divines write too humanly, 
than that the humanists write 1 not theologically 
enough. Philosophy, says St. Ohrysostom, has 
long been banished the holy schools as a hand- 
maid altogether useless, and thought unworthy 
to peep, so much as in passing by the door, 
into the sanctum of the divine doctrine ; the 
human way of speaking is of a much lower 
form, and ought not to clothe herself with the 
dignity, majesty, and authority of divine elo- 
quence. I leave him, verbis htflm'ijjfh/iUis^ to 
talk of fortune, destiny, accident, good, and 
evil, the gods, and other such like phnisis, 
according to his own humour; 1, fur my part, 
propose fancies merely human and my own 
simply as human fancies, and separately con- 
sidered, not as determined by an ordinance from 
heaven, incapable of doubt or dispute ; maiter 
of opinion, not matter of faith ; tilings which 
I discourse of according to my own capacity, 
not what T believe according to God ; after a 
laical, not clerical, and yet always a very 
religious, manner, as children propose their 
essays, instructable, not instructing. 

And it were as rational to atiirni that an 
edict enjoining all people but such as are public 
professors of divinity to be very reserved in 
writing of religion would carry with it a 
colour of utility and justice ; and me, amongst 
the rest, to hold my prating. I 
have been told that even those God's name 
who are not of our ctiureh do ought not to be 

, , , , used m com- 

nevertheless, amongst themselves, ulon discourse, 
expressly forbid the name of God 
to be used in common discourse ; not so much 
as by way of interjection, exclamation, assertion 
of a truth, or comparison ; and I think them 
in the right. And upon what occasion soever 
we call upon God to accompany and assist us, 
it ought always to be done with the greatest | 
reverence and devotion. 

There is, as I remember, a passage in Xeno- 
phon, where he tells us that we 
ought so much the more seldom God ought to be 
to call upon God, by how much '^Z^ 
it is hard to compose our souls to 

to do with more than one woman in their lives," he misap- 
prehends the meaning of Goulart, who says, conformably to 
the Latin of Osorius (unttm tanhim uxorem ducunt), that 
they marry only one wife, simply indicating that polygamy 
was not permitted among them, they being Christians. The 
modern name of this island is Socotora (in the Red Sea), a 
name whieh retains some vestiges of its ancient appellation. 
See Bayle s Diet., in the article Dioscorides. 

3 Plutarch, On Love. 

4 •* In vulgar and unhallowed terms." St. August., De 
Civit, Dei, x. '2Q. See note to c. 33. 
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such a degree of calmness, peniteney, and 
devotion as it ought to be in at such a 
time, otherwise our prayers are not only vain 
and fruitless, but vicious in themselves. tb For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us ;"■ — what do we mean by 
this, but that we present him a soul tree from 
all rancour and revenge .' And yet we make 
nothing of invoking Hod's assistance in our 
vices, and inviting him to our unjust designs. 

Qua 1 , nisi sednetis, neijueas comtiultcre divia. 1 

" Which only to the nods apart, 
Thou lu^t the daring to \m\ art." 

The covetous man prays for the conservation of I 
his vain and superlhtous riches ; the ambition- 
for victory, and the conduct of his fortune ; the l 
thief cull* (iod to his assistance to deli\er him | 
from the dangers and clitKcultics that obstruct | 
his wicked designs, or return* him thanks for 
the facility he has mot with in rubbing a pour 
peasant. At the door of a house they are 
going to scale, or break into by force of a 
petard, men fall to prayers for success, having 
their heads and hopes full of cruelly, avarice, 
and hist. 

II<-c iudlur, quo tu Jovis aurem imprllcre tenlas, 
I'H' agendum Ktaiu : pndi .lupi! r ! o hum-, clamet, 
Jupiter! at sese nun chunet Jiipu<-r ipse "'- 

" This, then, intended fur .Fu\ .-'.-. pri\at<" tar, 
Take emirate, and let hom .-t St.ims heir. 
lVk'iid u>, niuaty J»jvu ! will he t-.\i'Iiiun, 
And ^lll nut Jovu cry uut in his oun name '."' 

Marguerite, Queen of Navarre, tells of a 
young prince (whom, though she does not name, 
is easily enough, by his great quality, to be 
known), who, going upon an amorous assig- 
nation to lie with an advocate's wife of Paris, 
his way thither being through a church, he 
never passed that holy place, going to, or 
returning from, this godly exercise, but he 
always kneeled down to pray. In what he 
would implore the divine favour, his soul being 
full of such virtuous meditations, I leave others 
to judge. Vet this she instances for a testimony 
of singular devotion. :i But this i>. not the only 
proof we have that women are not altogether 
lit to treat of theological matters. 

A true prayer, and religious reconciling of 
ourselves to God, cannot enter into an impure 
soid, subjected at the time to the dominion of 
Satan, lie who calls God to his assistance, 
whilst in the pursuit of vice, does as if a cut- 
purse should call a magistrate to help him, or 
like those who introduce the name of God to 
the attestation of a lie. 

Tacito mala vota susurro 
Concipimus. 1 

*' In whispers oft we guilty prayers do make." 



1 Pcrsius, ii. 4. 
3 II). ii. 21. 

3 Hrptftmeron, Day 3, Novel 25, where, however, the 
prince is represented as stopping to pray only ou his return ; 
a dii.criminatins( devotion. 

4 [mean, v. 104. 

' '" How great," says Seneca, Fpist, 10. > " is the folly of 



Th em are few men who durst publish to the 
world the prayers they make to God : 5 

fluud cuivis promptum est, murmurcpuc, hurailcsque 

Misurrns 
Tullere de templis, et aperto vivcre volo 6 

" Few are there in the temple's daily crowd 
Who scorn such tricks, and think and wish aloud." 

And this is the reason why the Pythagoreans 
would have them always public, to be heard by 
every one, to the end they might not prefer 
indecent or unjust petitions, as he did, 

" Clare cum dixit, Apollo! 
Labra move', mctm-ns audin: " pulchra Laverna, 
J)a nulii failure, daju^tuin sanetumque \idvri; 
Nuetem peccatis, et fraudibus ohjiee nuhem."' 

" Who with loud voice pronounc'd Apollo's name; 
Hut when (he follow im,' prayers lie jircfi-rr'd, 
Scarce moves Ids lips lor f<;ir of hcin^ heard. 
' Ueaulcous Lau'rna, my prliuoti hear; 
Let me wirh tiuth and sanctity appear: 
Oil ! p\ ■ me to deceive, and wiih a veil 
Ol darkness and vi rnjrht, uiy crimes conceal !* " 

The i;oil>did severely punish the wicked prayers 
of (Kdipu.s in granting them. \iv had prayed 
that his children miu'ht amongst themselves de- 
termine the sucecs-ion to his throne by anus ; 
and was so mi-cruble n> to see himself taken at 
his word. We should not pray that all things 
fall out as our will would have them, but that 
our will should subserve what is just and right. 
We seem in truth to make use of our prayers 
as a kind of gibberish, and as those do who 
employ holy words in sorceries and magical 
operations ; and as if we made account the 
benefit we are to reap from them depended 
upon the contexture, sound, and jingle of 
words, or upon the composing of the counte- 
nance. For having the soul contaminated with 
concupiscence, not touched witli repentance, 
or comforted by any late reconciliation with 
Almighty God, we go to present him such 
words as the memory suggests to the tongue, 
and hope thence to obtain the remission of 
our sins. There is nothing so easy, so gentle, 
and so favourable, as the divine law : she calls 
and invites us to her, guilty and abominable 
as we are ; extends her arms, and receives us 
into her bosom, foul and polluted as we at 
present are, and are for the future to be. But 
then, in return, we are to look upon her with 
a pleased eye, we are to receive this pardon 
with gratitude and submission, and, for that 
instant at least wherein we address ourselves to 
her, to have the soul angry with its faults, and 
at defiance with those passions that seduced 
her to offend. Neither the gods nor good 
men (says Plato 8 ) will accept the present of a 
wicked man. 



mankind ! they whisper the most execrable prayers to the 
Gods, and if any mortal lend an ear they are silent for fear 
men should know what they mutter to the Deity." 

6 Persius, ii. 6. 

7' Horace, Ep. i. 16. 59. 

8 Laws, iv. 
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Immunis aram si tetigit manus, 
Non sumptuosa blandior hostia, 
Mollivit aversos Penates, 
Farre pio, et saliente mica.' 

4 The pious off' ring of a piece of bread, 
If by pure hands upon the altar laid, 
Than costly hecatombs will better please 
Th' offended gods, and their just wrath appease.' 



CHAPTER LVII. 



I cannot approve of the proportion we settle 
upon ourselves, and the space we 
Aee of Cato a u t to the duration of life ; I 
Mmseif! see that the sages contract it 

very much, in comparison of the 
common opinion. " What," said the younger 
Cato to those who would stay his hand from 
killing himself, " am I now of an ago to be 
reproached that I go out of the world too 
soon?" And yet he was but eight and forty 
years old. 2 He thought that to be a mature 
and competent age, considering how few arrive 
to it. And such as, soothing their thoughts 
with what they call the course of nature, pro- 
mise to themselves some years beyond it, might 
have some reason to do so, could they be privi- 
leged from the infinite number of accidents to 
which they are by natural subjection exposed, 
and which may at any moment interrupt this 
natural course they look forward to. What an 
idle conceit it is to expect to die of a decay of 
strength, which is the last effect of the cxtremest 
age, and to propose to ourselves no shorter 
lease of life than that, considering it is a kind 
of death of all others the most rare, and very 
hardly seen 7 We call that only a natural 
death, as if it were contrary to nature, to see a 
man break his neck with a fall, be drowned in 
shipwreck, or snatched away with a pleurisy 
or the plague, and as if our ordinary condition 
of life did not expose us to these and many 
more inconveniences. Let us no more flatter 
ourselves with these fine-sounding words : we 
ought rather to call that natural which is 
common and universal. 

To die of old age is a death rare, extraordi- 
nary, and singular, and therefore 
so much less natural than the 
others. 'Tis the last and ex- 
tremest sort of dying, and the 
more remote the less to be hoped 
for. It is indeed the boundary of life, beyond 
which we are not to pass : which the law of 
nature has pitched for a limit not to be ex- 
ceeded. But to last till then is withal a privi- 
lege she is rarely seen to give us. 'Tis a lease 
she only signs by particular favour, it may be, 
to one only, in the space of two or three ages ; 
and then with a pass to boot, to carry him 



through all the traverses and difficulties she has 
strewed in the way of this long career. And 
^therefore my opinion is that when once forty 
years old, we should consider it as an age to 
which very few arrive : for, seeing that men do 
not usually proceed so far, it is a sign that we 
are pretty well advanced ; and since we have 
exceeded the ordinary bounds, which make the 
just measure of life, we ought not to expect to 
go much farther. Having escaped so many 
precipices of death, whereinto we have seen 
so many other men fall, we should acknow- 
ledge that so extraordinary a fortune as that 
which has hitherto rescued us from those im- 
minent perils, and kept us alive beyond the 
ordinary term of living, is not likely to continue 
long. 

5 Tis a fault in our very laws to contain this 
error, that a man is not capable 
of managing his estate till he 
be five and twenty years old, 
whereas he will have much ado 
to manage his life so long, 
Augustus cut off five years from 
the ancient Roman standard, and 
declared that to be thirty years 
old was sufficient for a judge. 3 
Servius Tullius relieved the knights of above 
seven and forty years of age from the fatigues 
of war ; 4 Augustus dismissed them at forty- five. 
Though methinks men should hardly be sent to 
the fire-side till five and fifty, or sixty years of 
age. I should be of opinion that our employ- 
ment should be as long as possible extended 
for the public good : I find the fault on the 
other side, that they do not employ us early 
enough. This emperor was arbiter of the whole 
world at nineteen, and yet would have a man I 
to be thirty before he could decide a dispute 
about a gutter. 

For my part I believe our souls are adult at 
twenty as much as they are ever 
like to be, and as capable then Souls adult at 



To die of old 
age a thing 
singular and 
extraordinary, 



» Horaee, Od. iii. 23. 17. 

2 Plutarch, in vita, c. 20. 

3 Suetonius, in vita, c. 12. 



The defect of 
the laws, iu 
making it so 
late in life 
before they 
admit men to 
the manage- 
ment of their 
estates. 



as ever. A soul that has not by '^ag?. years 
that time given evident earnest 
of its force and virtue will never after come to 
proof. Natural parts and excellences produce 
what they have of vigorous and fine within 
that term, or never : 

Si l'espine nou pieque quand nai, 
A pene que pieque jamai, 3 

as they say in Dauphiny. Of all the great 
human actions I ever heard or 
read of, of what sort soever, I What age is 
have observed, both in former finest actions 6 
ages and our own, more per- 
formed before thirty than after ; and oft-times 
in the lives of the same men. May I not con- 
fidently instance in those of Hannibal and his 
great competitor Scipio ? The better half of 
their lives they lived upon the glory they had 



4 Aulns Gellius, x. 28. 

5 " If the thorn pricks not when it first shoots, it hardly 
ever will at all." 
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acquired in their youth ; great men after, 'tis 
true, in comparison of others, but by no means 
in comparison of themselves. As to myself, 1 
am certain that since that age both my un- 
derstanding and my constitution have rather 
decayed than improved, retired rather than 
advanced. 'Tis possible that with those who 
make the best use of their time knowledge and 
experience may grow up and increase with 
their years ; but the vivacity, quickness, steadi- 
ness, and other qualities, more our own, of 
much greater importance, and much more 
essential, languish and decay. 

Uhi jam validis quassatum est viribus tevi 
Corpus, ct obtusis ceciderunt viribus artus, 
Claudieat internum, dehrut liniruatjue, ineusquc. 1 

" When once I he body's shaken by time's rage, 
The blood and vigour ebhiinr into aire, 
No more (he mind its former strength displays, 
But every sense and faculty decays.." 



Sometimes the body first submits to age, some- 
times the soul ; and I have seen men enough 
who had got a weakness in their brains before 
either in their legs or stomach : and by how 
much the more it is a disease of no great pain 
to the infeeted party, and of obscure symptoms, 
so much greater the danger is. 

And tor this reason it is that I complain of 
our laws ; not that they keep us too long to 
our work, but that they set us to work too 
late. Methinks, considering the frailty of 
life, and tin.' many natural and ordinary 
wrecks to which it is exposed, we should 
not give so large a portion of it to idleness, 
either in childhood or in apprenticeship to 
the world. 



Lucrct., in. J.VJ. 



THE SECOND HOOK. 



CHAPTER 1. 

OF THE INCONSISTENCY OF OCR ACTIONS. 

Those who make it their business to observe 
human actions never find themselves so much 
puzzled in any thing as how to reconcile and set 
them before the world in a self-consistent light 
and reputation; for they are generally such 
strange contradictions in themselves that it 
seems almost impossible they should proceed 
from one and the same person. One while we rind 
young Marias the son of Mars, and another time 
the son of Venus. 1 Pope Boniface the Kighth, 
it is said, crept into the papal throne like a i'ox, 
reigned like a lion, and died like a dog. And 
who could believe it to be the same Nero, that 
perfect image of all cruelty, who, in the begin- 
ning of his reign, having the sentence of a 
condemned man brought to him to sign, cried 
out, " O, that I had never been taught to 
write V' 2 So much it went to his heart to con- 
demn a man to death. The history of every 
nation is so full of such examples, and all men 
are able to produce so many to themselves, 
either from their own conduct or observation, 
; irresolution lhat [ °/ te » wonder to see men of 
| the most com- sense give themselves the trouble 
i mon vice of our f SO rting these pieces, and en- 
nature. , • ° , 11 

deavouring to reconcne sucli con- 
tradictions ; especially when irresolution appears 
| to me to be the most common and manifest vice 
I of our nature ; witness the famous verse of the 
comedian Publius : 

Malum consilium est, quod mutari non potest. 3 
" That counsel's bad that will admit no change." 



The difficulty 
of determining 
the characters 
of men in ge- 
neral. 



There seems indeed some possibility of form- 
ing a judgment of a man from the habitual 
features of his lite, but, considering the natural 
instability of our manners and 
opinion^, 1 have often thought 
even the best authors a little 
mistaken in so obstinately endea- 
vouring to mould us into any 
consistent and solid contexture. 
They choose some general air, and according to 
that arrange and interpret all the actions of a 
man, of which, if some be so stiff and stubborn 
that they cannot bend or turn them to any 
uniforniit}' to the re>t, they then, without fur- 
ther ceremony, impute them to dissimulation. 
Augustus has, nevertheless, escaped those gen- 
tlemen ; for there was in him so apparent, so 
sudden, and so continued a variety of action, 
throughout the whole course of his life, that he 
has slipt away clear from the boldest judges. 
For my part, I am with much more difficulty 
induced to believe in a man's consistency than 
in any other virtue in him ; while there is no- 
thing I so readily believe as his inconsistency : 
and whoso will meditate upon the matter closely 
and abstractedly will agree with me. Out of 
all antiquity 'twould be difficult to produce a 
dozen men who have formed their lives to one 
certain and fixed course, which is the principal 
design of wisdom ; for, says one of the ancients, 4 
to comprise it all in one word, and to contract 
all the rules of human life into one, " It is to 
trill, and not to will, always the same thing : I 
shall not descend," continues he, " to add, pro- 
vided the will be just, for, if it be not so, it is 



1 Plutarch, in vita. 

5 SJencca, JDe clement iii. 



3 Fj PuMii mhnis.. Apud. Aul. (Jell. svii. II. 

4 Senee.i, Ejiixt. 'JO. 
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| impossible it should be always one." I have, 
indeed, formerly learnt that vice is nothing but 
irregularity and want of measure, and therefore 
'tis impossible to fix consistency to it. 'Tis a 
saying of Demosthenes, 1 " that the beginning 
of all virtue is consultation and deliberation ; 
the end and perfection, consistency." If, by rea- 
son, we were to resolve on any certain course, 
we should pitch upon the best, but nobody has 
thought of it : 

Quod petiit, spernit ; repetit, quod nuper omisit ; 
iEstuat, et vitte disconvenit ordine toto. 2 

" He now despises what he late did crave, 
And what he last neglected now would have : 
He fluctuates, and flies from that to this, 
And his whole life a contradiction is." 

Our ordinary practice is to follow the incli- 
nations of our appetite, which way soever they 
The inconsist- S uide "\ whether to the right 
ency of our or to the left, upwards or down- 

conduct, on wards, just according as we are 
what founded. ^^ £ y ^ breath ° of occasion . 

We never meditate what we would have till the 
instant we have a mind to it ; and change like 
that little creature which takes its colour from 
what it is laid upon. What we but just now 
proposed to ourselves, we immediately alter, 
and presently return to it again j 'tis nothing 
but shifting and inconstancy : 

Ducimur, ut nervis alienis mobile lignum. 3 

" Like tops with leathern thongs we're whipped about.*' 

We do not go, we are driven ; like things that 
float, now leisurely, then with violence, accord- 
ing to the gentleness or fierceness of the current ; 

Nonnc videmus, 
Quid sibi quisque velit ncscirc, et qufKrere semper ; 
Commutare locum, quasi onus deponerc possit ? 4 

" Day after day we see men toil to find 
Some secret solace to an anxious mind, 
Shifting from place to place, if here or there 
They might set down the burthen of their care." 

Every day produces a new whim, and our hu- 
mours keep motion with time : 

Tales sunt hominum mentes, quali pater ipse 
Jupiter auctiferas lustravit lumine terras. 5 

'• Such are the motions of th' inconstant soul, 
As are the days and weather fair or foul." 

We fluctuate betwixt various notions; we 
will nothing freely, nothing absolutely, nothing 
constantly. 6 In any one that has prescribed 
and laid down determinate rules and laws to 
himself for his own conduct, we should perceive 
an equality of manners, an order, and an infal- 
lible relation of one thing or action to another, 
shine through his whole life (Empedocles 7 ob- 
served this contradiction in the Agregentines, 



1 In the Funeral Oration, attributed to Demosthenes, on 
the warriors slain at Cheroncca. 

2 Horace, Epist. i. i. gs. 

3 Horace, Sat. ii. 7, 82. * Lucret. iii. 1070. 

5 These two verses, preserved by St. Augustin (de Civit. 
Dei. v. 8), are a translation by Cicero from the Odyssey, 
xviii. 135. He is supposed to have quoted them in his 
Academics, in reference to what Aristotle says of the Human 



that gave themselves up to delights as if every 
day was to be their last, and built as if they 
were to live for ever) ; and a judgment would 
not then be hard to make. And this is shown 
in the younger Cato : he who has touched one 
note, has touched all. 'Tis a harmony of very 
agreeing sounds, that cannot jar. But with us 
'tis quite contrary, every particular action re- 
quires a particular judgment. The surest way, 
in my opinion, would be to take our measures 
from the nearest allied circumstances, without 
engaging in a longer inquisition, or without 
concluding any other consequence. 

I was told, in the civil disorders of our un- 
happy kingdom, that a maid-servant, hard by 
the place where I then was, had thrown herself 
out of a window to avoid being forced by a 
ragamuffin soldier that was quartered in the 
house. She was not killed by the fall, and 
therefore, redoubling her attempt, would have 
cut her own throat, but was hindered ; though 
not before she had wounded herself dangerously. 
She herself confessed that the soldier had not as 
yet importuned her otherwise than by courtship, 
solicitation, and presents ; but that she was 
afraid that in the end he would have proceeded 
to violence : all which she delivered with such 
a countenance and language, and withal em- 
brucd in her own blood, the testimony of 
her virtue, that she appeared quite another 
Lucretia ; and yet I have since been well 
assured that, both before and after, she was no 
very difficult piece. As in the tale,—" Be as 
handsome a man, and as fine a gentleman as 
you will, never build too much upon your mis- 
tress's inviolable chastity ; for, having been 
repulsed by her, you do not know but she may 
have a much better stomach to your groom, " s 

Antigonus, having taken one of his soldiers 
into a degree of favour and esteem for his vir- 
tue and valour, gave his physicians strict charge 
to cure him of an inward distemper which had 
a long time tormented him ; and observing that- 
after his cure he went much more coldly to 
work than before, he asked him what had so 
altered and cowed him ? " You, yourself, sir," 
replied the other, li by having eased me of the 
pains that made me weary of my life." 9 One of 
Lucullus's soldiers having been rifled by the 
enemy, performed a brave exploit against him 
by way of revenge, by which he recovered his 
loss and more. Lucullus, who from that action 
had concived a very advantageous opinion of 
the man, endeavoured, with all the persuasions 
and fine promises he could think of, 

Verbis, qute timido quoque possent addere mentem, 10 

" With words that might a coward's heart inspire,'" 



Soul-, by which author also these vcrse3 are quoted in his 
treatise On the Soul, iii. 3. 

6 Seneca, Epist. 52. 

7 Diog. Laertius, in vita. iElian attributes the remark to 
Plato, Var. Hist. xii. 29. 

8 The Host's Tale, in Ariosto. 

9 Plutarch, Life of Pelopidus, c. 1 . 

10 Horace, Epist. ii. 2, 30. 
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to engage liini in mi enterprise of danger ; but 
i " No]" said the fellow; "employ some mi- 
serable devil that has lost all his money." 

Quantumvis rusricus, ihit, 
Ibit co, quo vis, f^ui zonam perdidit, inrjuit. 1 

" An't please you, captain, let another trudge it, 
The man may venture who has lost las budget," 

and flatly refused to pro. 

When we read that Mahomet having furiously 
reprimanded Chasan, Aga of tlie .Janisaries, 
who seeing the Hungarians break into his bat- 
talion, had behaved himself very ill in the 
business, and that Chasan, instead of any other 
answer, rushed furiously, alone, with his sei- 
mitar in his hand, into the first bod) of the 
enemy, where he was presently cut to pieces, 
we are not to look upon this as so much a 
generous design to vindicate himself from the 
reproach of cowardice [is a change of mind ; 
not so much natural \alour as sudden vexation. 
The man you see to-day so adventurous and 
brave, you must not think it strange to tind him 
as great a poltroon to-morrow : anger, ne- 
cessity, company, wine, or the sound of the 
trumpet may have roused his spirits ; this is no 
valour formed and established by meditation ; 
but accidentally created by those circumstances, 

I and therefore it is no wonder, if b\ contrary 

J circumstance*, it appears quite another thing. 
These supple variations ;md contradictions in 

I us have given some people occasion to believe 
that man lias two souls ; others two distinct 

j powers which always accompany and incline 
us, one towards good, and the other towards 
evil, according to its own nature and pro- 
pension ; so sudden a variety of inclination not 
being to be imagined to flow from one and the 
same fountain. 

For my part, I must own that the pull' of 
every accident not only carries me along with 
it, according to its own proclivity, but that 
moreover I discompose ami trouble myself by 
the instability of my own posture ; and whoever 
will look narrowly into his own breast will 
hardly find himself twice in the same condition. 
1 give my soul sometimes one face, and some- 
times another, according to the side I turn her 
to. If I speak variously of myself, it is because 
I consider myself variously. All contrarieties 
are there to be found in one corner or another, 
or after one manner or another. Bashful, 
insolent ; chaste, lustful ; talkative, silent ; 
laborious, delicate ; ingenious, heavy ; melan- 
cholic, pleasant ; lying, sincere ; learned, 
ignorant ; liberal, covetous, and prodigal ; I 
find all this in myself, more or less, according 
as I turn myself about ; and whoever will sift 
himself to the bottom will be conscious, even 
by his own judgment, of this volubility and 
discordance. I liav* nothing to say of myself 
entirely, simply, and solidly, without mixture 



and confusion, nor, in a word j dist'uujuo is the > 
universal part of my logic. 

Though I always intend to speak well of | 
the good, and rather interpret 

c i i ii • A pood action 

m a good sense such things as t o be judged of 
may be so, vet such is the by the inten- 
strangeness of our condition that tum only ' 
we are -ometimes pushed on to do well, even 
by vice itself, if well doinir were not judged by 
the intention only. One gallant action, there- 
fore, (night not to conclude a man valiant; if 
a umii was brave indeed, he would be always 
so, and upon all occasions. If it were a habit 
of virtue, and not a sally, it would render a 
man equally resolute in all accidents ; the same 
alone as in eompanv, the same' in lists as in 
battles; lor, let people siy what they please, 
there is not one valour tor the stivet, Jind 
another for the field. lie would bear a sick- 
ness in his bed a> bravely as a wound in the 
trenches, and no more fear death in his own 
hou-e than at an nssiult. We should not then 
see the same man charge into a breach with a 
brave assurance, and afterwards torment him- 
self, and whine like a woman, for the loss of a 
law-suit, or the deatii of a child. When being 
a coward in arm-;, he i* firm under poverty ; 
when he starts at the sight of a barber's razor, 
but rushes fearles- among the swords of the 
enemy, the action h commendable, not the man. 
Many of the (irceks sn\s Cicero, cannot en- 
dure tli" -iirht of an enemy, and \ et are cou- 
rageous in siekne-s; the ( 'iinbrians and Celti- 
beriaiis quite the contrary. X'thil ruua potent 
esse o'ijiuib'ih'y <jin><l uott a crrtti rofhntr pro- 

Jiciscatur.- tk Nothing can be uniform that 
does not proceed from solid reason." No valour 
could be more extreme in its kind than that of 
Alexander ; but it was but one kind ; nor was 
that kind full enough throughout, or universal. 

' As peerless as it was, it had yet some blemishes; 
and of this his being so often at his wits' end 

| upon every light suspicion ot his captains con- 

' spiring against his life, and tin; behaving 
himself in such enquiries with so much vehe- 
meney and injustice, and with a fear that sub- 
verted his natural reason, is one striking in- 
stance. The superstition also with which he was 
so much tainted carries along with it some image 
of pusillanimity ; and the excess of his peni- 
tence for the murder of Cly tus is likewise another 
testimony of the unevenness of his courage. — 
All we do is a mere cento, as a man may say, 
of odds and ends, a and we would acquire honour 
by a false title. Virtue will not be followed 
but for herself; and, if we some- 
times borrow her mask for some Virtue only to 

_! -l .i n be courted tor 

other occasion, she presently pulls Us own guke . 
it off again. J Tis a strong and 
lively tincture, which, when the soul has once 
thoroughly imbibed it, will not out again but 
with the piece. And therefore to make a right 



1 Horace, Ejrist. ii. 2 39. 2 Tusc. Quaes, ii. 2". lowing passage is inserted: — " Voluptatcm contemnant ; in 

3 In the edition of 15bS, corrected by the Author, the fol- doloresunt molles ; gloriam negligunt ; frauguntur inlaoiia." 
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judgment of a man, we are long and very 
observingly to follow his trace. If consistency 
does not there stand firm upon her own proper 
base, Cui vivendi via considerate atque pro- 
visa est ; l u If the course of life is not plainly 
marked out;" if the variety of occurrences 
makes him to alter his pace (his path I mean, 
for the pace may be faster or slower), let him 
go ; such a one runs before the wind, a vau le 
vent, as the Talbot motto has it. 

; Tis no wonder, says one of the ancients, 2 
that chance has so great a dominion over us, 
since it is by chance we live. It is not possible 
for any one who has not designed his life for 
some certain end to dispose of particular 
actions. It is not possible for any one to fit the 
pieces together who has not the whole form 
already contrived in his imagination. To what 
use are colours to him, or to what end should 
he provide them, that knows not what he is to 
paint? No one lays down a certain plan of 
life ; we only deliberate it by pieces. The 
archer ought first to know at what he is to aim, 
and then accommodate his arm, bow, string, 
shaft, and motion to it. Our opinions deviate 
and wander, because not levelled to any deter- 
minate end. No wind serves him who has no 
destined port. I cannot acquiesce in the judg- 
ment given by one in the behalf of Sophocles, 3 
who concluded him capable of the management 
of domestic affairs, against the accusation of 
his son, from having seen one of his tragedies. 

Neither do I think the conjecture of the 
Parians, sent to regulate the Milesians, suf- 
ficient for such a consequence as they drew 
from it. Coming to visit the island, they took 
notice of such grounds as were best cultivated, 
and such country houses as were best governed ; 
and having taken the names of the owners, 
when they had assembled the citizens, they 
appointed those fanners for the new governors 
and magistrates, concluding that they who had 
been so provident in their own private concerns 
would be so of the public too. 4 We are all 
unformed lumps, and of so various a contexture 
that every moment every piece plays its own 
game, and there is as much difference betwixt 
us and ourselves as betwixt us and others. 
Magnam rem pitta unum homincm agere. b — 
" ? Tis a great matter to be always the same 
man." Since ambition can teach men valour, 
temperance, and liberality, and even justice ; 
seeing that avarice can inspire a shop-boy, bred 
and nursed up in obscurity and ease, with cou- 
rage enough to expose himself, far from the 
fire-side, to the mercy of the angry waves, in 
a frail boat ; that, further, she can teach dis- 
cretion and prudence ; and that even Venus can 
infuse boldness and resolution into boys under 
the discipline of the rod, and inflame the hearts 



1 Cicero, Paradox., v. i. 

2 Senec. Epist. 71. 

3 Cicero, De Senectute> c. 7* 
« Herod, v. 29. 



of tender virgins not out of leading-strings, 
with masculine courage ; 

H'ac duce, custodes furtim transgressa jacentes, 
Ad juvenem tenebris sola puella venit ; 6 

" With Venus' aid, while sleep the guard disarms, 
She stole by night to her young lover's arms ;" 

'tis not sound understanding to judge us 
simply by our outward action ; we must pene- 
trate the very soul, and there discover by what 
springs the motion is guided ; but that bein^ a 
high and hazardous undertaking, I could wish 
that fewer would attempt it. 



CHAPTER II. 



OF DRUNKENNESS. 



The world is nothing but variety and dis- 
proportion : vices are all alike, _. 

1 *, J , , . ,, ' There are some 

as they are vices, and tis thus, 



liey 



vices more 



perhaps, the Stoics understand enormous than 
it ; but, though they are equally others - 
vices, yet they are not all equal vices ; and that 
he who has transgressed the bounds by a hun- 
dred paces, 

Quos ultra, citraque nequit eonsistere rectum, 7 
" Whence we cannot deviate without going wrong," 

should not be in a worse condition than he 
who has transgressed them but ten, is not to 
be believed ; or that sacrilege is not worse than 
stealing a cabbage : 

Nee vincit ratio hoc, tantumdem ut peccet, idemque, 

Qui teneros caules alieni t'regerit horti, 

Et qui nocturnus divum sacra legerit. 8 

" Nor seems it reason he as much should sin 
That steals a cabbage plant, as he who in 
The dead of night a temple breaks, and brings 
Away from thence the consecrated things." 

There is in this as great diversity as in anything 
whatever. The confounding of 

, , , o • • The con- 

the order and measure 01 sins is f oun ding of 
dangerous; murderers, traitors, sinsisadan- 
and tyrants gain too much & erous thing. 
therein ; it is not reasonable they should 
solace their consciences, because another man is 
idle or lascivious, or less assiduous at his de- 
votion than he ought to be. Every one lays 
weight upon the sins of his companions, and 
lightens his own. In my opinion, our very 
instructors themselves range them very ill. As 
Socrates said, that the principal office of wis- 
dom was to distinguish good from evil, we, the 
best of whom are always vicious, ought also to 
say of knowledge that it is to distinguish be- 
twixt vice and vice, without which, and that 
very exactly performed too, the virtuous and 
the wicked will remain confounded and un- 
distincruishable. 



5 Senec. Epist. 120. 

6 Tibullus, ii. 1. 71. 
1 Horace, i. 1. 107. 
8 Id. ib. 3. 115. 
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Now among the rest, drunkenness seems to ' 
me to be a gross and brutish vice. The soul has I 

more to do in all the rest, and 
Drunkenness a there are some vices that have 
stupid, brutish son](ithill ^ if a man „ mv say SOj 

of the high and generous in tliem. " 
There are vices wherein there is a mixture of 
knowledge, diligence, valour, prudence, dex- 
terity, and cunning ; this is totally corporeal 
and earthly. The thickest-skulled nation this 
day in Europe is that where it is the most in 
fashion. Other viees diseompose the under- 
standing ; this totally overthrows it, and stuns 
the body. 

fiim vini vim penctravit, - - - 
Conscquitur graulas meiubroruin, prnqiediuntnr 
Crura vacillanti, lardescit lingua, inudet nuns, 
Nant oeuli ; clamor, singullu*, jurgia, glUeuut. 1 

" When fumes of wine have fill'd the swelling veins, 
l'n usual weight throughout the body rci^un ; 
The legs, so nimble in the race before, 
Can now exert their wonted pou'r no mure ; 
Falters the tonuue, tears inish into tbe eves, 
And hiccoughs, noise, and jarring tumults rise.'" 

The worst condition of man is that wherein 
he ioses the knowledge' and government of 
himself. And 'tis said, amongst other things 
upon thiit subject, that as the must, fermenting 
in a vessel, works up to the top \\h;ite\er it has 
in the bottom, so wine, in tho^e who have 
drunk beyond the measure, vents the must 
inward secrets. 

Tn snpicnli'im 
Curas, ot arcanum j-»eoso 
Consilium rclcgis Ly.vo.'- 

" And, sportive, Ptrip from grave disguise 
The cares and secret counsels of the wise." 

Josephns tells us 3 that, by giving an ambas- 
sador, whom the enemy had sent to him, his 
full dose of liquor, he wormed out his secret^. 
And yet Augustus, committing the most inward 
secrets of his alfairs to Lucius Piso, who con- 
quered Thrace, never found him guilty of 
blabbing in the least ; no more than Tiberius 
did Cossus, witli whom he intrusted his whole 
counsels, though we know they were both so 
given to drink that they have often been car- 
ried home, both one and the other, drunk out 
of the senate-house. 4 

Hesterno inrlatum venas, do more, Lyceo. 1 
" And swollen their veins, as wont, with wine of yesterday." 

And the design of killing Ca'sar was as 
safely communicated to Cimber, though he was 
often drunk, as to Cassius, who drank nothing 
but water ; and upon this. Cimber once said 
merrily, " Shall 1, who cannot bear wine, 
bear with a tyrant ?" 6 We see our Germans, 
though never so drunk, know their post, re- 
member the word, and perform their duty : 

1 Lucrct. iii. 475. 3 Horace, Od. iii. 21. 14. 

3 In his Lift; p. I01G. 

4 Seneca, Kpist. 8'A. 

s Virgil, Eeltifr. vi. 15. The text has it, " Inflatum hes- 
terno venas ut semper, laccho." 

.Seneca, Epist. H'J. The words in this author are, " Ego 



Nee facilis victoria de madidia, ct 
Miosis, atque inero titubantibus.' 

" Nor find it easy victory to command 

O'er men so drunk they scarce can speak or stand." 

I could not have believed there had been 
so profound, senseless, and dead a degree of 
drunkenness, had I not read in history that 
Attains, having, in order to put a notable affront 
upon Pausanias, who for this cause afterwards 
killed Philip, King of Maeedon, who, by his 
excellent qualities, gave sufficient testimony of 
his education in the house mid company of Epa- 
miuoiidut, invited him to supper, and made him 
drink to such a pitch that he could dispose of 
his body as that of a common prostitute to the 
grooms and meanest servants of the house. And 
I have been told by a lady whom I highly 
honour and e-leem, that near Hourdeaux, 
towards Castres where she lives, a country- 
woman, a widow of excellent character, per- 
cei\ ing in herself the first ~y mptoms of breeding, 
innocently told her neighbours that, if she bad 
a hu>bund, she should think herself with child ; 
but the causes of suspicion every day more and 
more increa-ing, and at last growing up to a 
manifest proof, the poor woman w a> reduced to 
the necessity of causing it to be proclaimed at, 
her parish church that whoever had done that 
drt^l and would frankly confess it, she did not 
only promise to forgive, but moreover to innrn, 
him, if he liked the otter ; upon w Inch a young 
fellow that served her in the quality of it 
labourer, encouraged by this proclamation, de- 
clared, that one holy-day he found her, having 
taken too much of the bottle, so fast asleep in 
the chimney-corner, and in so indecent a pos- 
ture, that he made; use of her without waking 
her; they still live together man and wife. 

It is certain that antiquity has not much 
decried this \ ice : the writings of 
several philosophers speak very |,ruuk, ' n,1(, , ss 

,,,..,'] \ not much tle- 

tenderly of it ; and even amongst i ;uill <.,];i^ :i j, ls t 
the Stoics there are some who b) the ancients, 
advise to give onc's-self some- 
times the liberty to drink to a debauch, to 
recreate and refresh the soul. 

Hoc quoque virtutum quondam ccrtamine magnum 
Socratem palmaui promeruiase ferunt. w 

" And Socrates the wise, they say of yore. 
Amongst boon-blades the palm of drinking bore." 

That censor and reprover of others, Cato, was 
reproached with being a toper: 

Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Sifpe mero caluisse virtus. 9 

" of old 

Cato's virtue, we are told, 
Often with a bumper glowed." 

Cyrus, that so renowned king, among his other 
qualities, by which he claimed to be preferred 



ftuemquftm feram qui vinum ferre non possum?" Hut lie 
has spoiled (limber's jest for not having had the courage to 
give Caesar the name of a tyrant, as Montaigne docs. 

7 Juvenal, xv. 4". 

8 fseudo Callus, i. 47. 

*> Horace, Od. iii. 21, 11. 
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best governed 
nations. 



before his brother Artaxerxes, urged this excel- 
lency, that he could drink a great deal more 
than he. 1 And in the best governed nations 
„ . , . 4 this trial of skill in drinking was 

Drinking to a , . T , y 1 

debauch in use very much in use, I have heard 
amongst the Silvius, an excellent physician of 
Paris, say that, lest the digestive 
faculties of the stomach should 
grow idle, it were not amiss once a month to 
rouse and spur them on by this excess, lest they 
should grow dull and resty ; and 'tis written 
that when the Persians were to consult upon 
any important affair they first warmed them- 
selves well with wine. 2 

My taste and constitution are greater enemies 
to this vice than I am ; for, besides 

Drunkenness a t j t j e ^\\y 5u bmit 111V belief tO 
vice not so bad . . .«? „ . J . . 

as some others, the authority ot ancient opinions, 
I look upon it as a mean and 
stupid vice, but less malicious and hurtful than 
the others, almost every one of which more 
directly jostles public society. And if we 
cannot please ourselves but it must cost us 
something, as they hold, I conceive this vice 
costs a man's conscience less than any of the 
rest : besides, it is of no difficult preparation, 
nor is what we look for hard to be found ; a 
consideration not altogether to be despised. A 
man well advanced both in dignity and age, 
among three principal comforts^ which he said 
still remained to him of life, told me this of 
drinking was one; and where would a man 
more justly find it than among the natural con- 
veniences? But he did not take it right; for 
delicacy and a curious choice in 
Deiicaeytohe w j nes ; s therein to be avoided, 

avoided in wine. T ,, . , 

It you ground your pleasure upon 
drinking the best, you condemn yourself to the 
penance of drinking the worst. 

Your taste must he more indifferent and free: 
a delicate palate does not suit a good toper. 
The Germans drink almost indifferently of all 
wines with delight : their business is to pour 
down, and not to taste ; and 'tis so much the 
better for them, their pleasure is so much the 
more constant and nearer at hand. On the 
other hand, not to drink after the French 
fashion, but at meals, and then very moderately 
too, is too much to restrict the bounty of the 
god of wine : there is more time and constancy 
required than so. The ancients spent whole 
nights in this exercise, and oft-times added the 
day following to piece it out; we ought there- 
fore to take greater liberty than we do, and 
stick closer to our work. I have seen a great 
lord of my time, a man of high enterprise and 
famous success, who, without setting himself to 
it, and after his ordinary rate of drinking at 



1 Plutarch, Life of Artaxerxes, c. 2. 

2 Herod, i. 133. 

■* Mery Causaubon, who mentions tins book, in a short 

advertisement prefixed to his English translation of the 

genuine work of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, tells us this 

I book was writ originally in Spanish, and translated into 



meals, swallowed down not much less than five 
quarts of wine, and at his going away appeared 
but too wise and discreet, to the detriment of 
our affairs. The pleasure we design an esteem 
for during the course of our lives, ought to 
have a greater share of our time dedicated to it. 
We should, like journeymen and labourers, 
refuse no occasion, and omit no opportunity, of 
drinking, and always have it in our minds. 
But methinks we every day abridge and curtail 
the use of wine ; and the breakfast, drinking, 
and collations, I used to see in my father's 
house when I was a boy, were in those days 
more usual and frequent than at present. Is it 
that we pretend to reformation .' Truly no : 
but it may be we are more addicted to Venus 
than our fathers were. They are two exer- 
cises that hinder one another in their vigour. 
Lechery has weakened our stomach on the one 
side, and on the other sobriety renders us more 
amorous and vigorous for the exercise of love. 

'Tis not to be imagined what strange stories 
I have heard my father tell of the chastity of 
that age wherein he lived. He 
might very well talk so, being A character 
both by art and nature cut out ^ author ' 8 
and finished for the service of 
ladies. He spoke little and well, ever mixing 
his language with some illustration out of mo- 
dern authors, especially Spanish ; and amongst 
them Marcus Aurelius was very frequent in his 
mouth. 3 His behaviour was grave, humble, 
and modest ; he was very solicitous of neatness 
and decency in his person and dress, whether 
a-foot or on horseback. lie was exceedingly 
punctual to his word, and of a conscience and 
religion tending rather towards . superstition 
than otherwise. For a man of little stature, 
very strong, well proportioned, and well knit ; 
of a pleasing countenance, inclining to brown, 
and very adroit in all noble exercises. I have 
yet in the house to be seen canes full of lead, 
with which, they say, he exercised his arms 
for throwing the bar or the stone ; and shoes 
with leaden soles, to make him afterwards 
lighter for running or leaping. Of his vaulting 
he has left little miracles behind him ; and I 
have seen him, when past threescore, laugh at 
our agilities, throw himself in his furred gown 
into the saddle, make the tour of a table upon 
his thumbs, and scarce ever mount the stairs 
up to his chamber without taking three or four 
steps at a time. But as to what 
I was speaking of before, he said 
there was scarce one woman of 
quality of ill fame in a whole 
province : would tell of strange 
privacies, and some of them his own, with 



Marvellous 
chastity of the 
age wherein 
the author's 
father lived. 



" would fain have his work pass for a faithful translation of 
the treatise of Marcus Aurelius ; hut there is nothing in the 
whole book which shows that the learned Spaniard who com- 
posed it had seen the treatise of this wise emperor." This 
Spaniard is Guevara, who does not deserve the title of 
learnedy which is here given him by Mery Causaubon. The 
reader may see the character of his wit and works in Bayle's 



Italian, French, English, &c. " The author," he adds, i Dictionary, under the title of Guevara 
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virtuous women, without any manner of sus- 
picion. And, for his own part, solemnly swore 
he was a virgin at his marriage; and yet it 
was after a long practice of arms beyond the 
mountains, of which war he has left us a written 
journal under his own hand, wherein he has 
given a precise account, from point to point, of 
all passages, both relating to the public and to 
himself. And he was married moreover at a 
well advanced maturity, in the year 15-JS, the 
three and thirtieth year of his age, upon his 
way home from Italy. But let us return to 
our bottle. 

The incommodities of old age, which stand 
. , . , in need of some refreshment and 

DnnK»ng the • i ^ • i i 

last pleasure support, might wilh reason beget 
which man ia in me a desire of this faculty, it 
capable of bv\u<x, as it were, almost the* last 

enjoying. i l ■ i *i 4 - 

pleasure winch the course ot years 
deprives us of. The natural heat, say the good 
fellows, first seats itself in the feet, that coneerns 
infancy ; from thence it mounts to the middle 
region, where it makes a long abode, and pro- 
duces, in my opinion, the only true pleasures 
of corporal life ; all other pleasures sleep in 
comparison. Towards the end, like a vapour 
that still mounts upwards, as it exhale-, it 
arrives at the throat, where it makes its last 
stop. I cannot nevertheless understand how 
men come to extend the pleasure of drinking 
beyond thirst, and to forge in the imagination 
an appetite artificial and against nature. Mv 
stomach would not proceed so far ; it has enough 
to do with what it takes for necessity. My 
constitution is nut to care to drink, but as it 
follows eating, and to wash down my meat, 
and for that reason my last draught is always 
the greatest. And as in old age we have our 
palates furred with phlegms, or depraved by 
some other ill constitution, the wine does not 
taste so well till the pores are washed and laid 
open : at least, I seldom relish the first glas< 
much. Anaeharsis 1 wondered that the Greek* 
drank in greater glasses towards the end of a 
meal than at the beginning ; which was, 1 
suppose, for the same reason. The Germans 
do the same, who then begin the battle. 

Plato 2 forbids children to drink wine till 
.„, . eighteen years of age, or to get 

The use of i 1 *-ii .• . 1 ^ .• 

wine denied to drunk till torty ; but alter forty 
children, and gives them leave to please them- 
^Z^ *lv«, and to ,„ix somewhat 
liberally m their feasts the in- 
fluence of Dionysius," 5 that good deity, who 
restores young men their good humour, and 
old men their youth, who mollifies the passions 
of the soul, as iron is softened by fire ; and in 
his laws allows such merry meetings, provided 
they have a discreet chief to govern and keep 



1 Laertius, in vita. 

2 Laws, ii. 

3 One ol" the names of Bacchus. 

4 This conduction of " using sparingly" does not convey 
Plato's meaning. What he says is, " that he approver tin* 
Carthaginian law, which orders that no sort of wine he 
drunk in the camp, nor anything but water." Luws, towards 
the end. 



them in order, as good and useful : drunken- 
ness being, says he, a true and certain trial of 
every one's nature, and withal fit to inspire 
old men with mettle to divert themselves in 
dancing and music : things of great use, but 
which they dare not attempt when sober. He 
moreover says that wine is able 
to supply the soul with tem- Restrictions re- 
peranee and the body with health. ^^^ e 
Nevertheless these restrictions, 
in part borrowed from the Carthaginians, please 
him : that they use it sparingly in expeditions 
of war; 4 that every judge and magistrate ab- 
stain from it when engaged in the duties of his 
po-t or in the consultation on the public aifairs ; 5 
that Mich part of the day is not to be embezzled 
wiih it, as is due to other employments; nor 
that night in which a man intends to get 
a child. 

'Tis said that the philosopher Stilpo, when 
oppressed with age, purposely 
hastened his end, bv drinking l'urc wincan 
pure wine/' The same thing, but l™ my ttJ oId 
not of his own design, dispatehed 
also the philosopher Arcesilaus," weakened by 
years. 

Hut 'tis an old and pleasant question, whether 
ihe >oiil <>f a nam can be overcome by the 
strength of wine / 

Si miinilii 1 adhibct vim sapn.'ntuu .' ri 
" And each grave thought for frolic airs resign ?" 

To what vanity does the good opinion we 

have of ourselves push us/ The 

most regular and most perfect \^™riZh$A* 

soul in the world has but too to be disorder- 

much to do to keep itself upright, e(I hv var,ous 
.. , . , ' , i n ' accidents, 

trom being overthrown by its own 

weakness. There is not one of a thousand 

that is right and settled so much as one minute 

in his life ; and it may very well be doubted 

whether, according to her natural condition, it 

can ever be otherwise. But to join consistency 

to it is her utmost perfection ; I mean though 

nothing should jostle and discompose her, which 

a thousand accidents may do. 'Tis to much 

purpose, indeed, that the great poet Lucretius 

keeps such a clatter with his philosophy, when 

behold he is ruined with a love-draught. Is it 

to be imagined that an apoplexy will not knock 

down Socrates as well as a porter ? Some 

have forgotten their own names by the violence 

of a disease, and a slight wound has turned the 

judgment of others topsy-turvy. Let a man 

be as wise as he will, he is still a man ; and 

than that, what is there more frail, more a 

mere nothing .' Wisdom does not force our 

natural dispositions: 

5 Or, as it is said, more properly, in Plato, during the 
year of their magistracy. 

Laertius, in vita. 

"Id. in vita. 

8 Hor. (Jti. iii. 23. 4. Montaigne, however, has eiven rather 
a parody on the text than a quotation. '1 he original stands, 
MunitcC'juc adhitte vim sdpicutir. 
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Sudores itaque, et pallorem existcre toto 
Corpore, et infringi linguam, voceraque aboriri, 
Caligare oculos, sonere aures, succidere artus, 
Denique concidere, ex animi terrore, videmus i 1 

" Paleness and sweat the countenance confounds, 
The tongue 's deliver' d of abortive sounds ; 
The eyes grow dim, ears deaf, the knees grow lame, 
And do refuse to prop the trembling frame ; 
And lastly, out of fear of mind, we all 
Things see into a dissolution fall ;" 

he mnst slmt his eyes against the blow that 
threatens him ; he must tremble upon the brink 
of a precipice, like a child : nature having 
reserved these light works of her authority, not 
to be forced by our reason and stoical virtue, 
to teach man his mortality and little power, 
fie turns pale with fear, red with shame, and 
groans with the cholic, if not very loud and 
despairingly, at least with a hoarse and broken 
voice : 

Humani a se nihil alienum putct. 2 
" Let him not think he's free from human ties." 

The poets, that feign all things at pleasure, 
dare not acquit their greatest heroes of tears : 

Sic fatur lacrymans, elassique immittit habenas. 3 
" He said, and wept, then spread his sails." 

• Tis sufficient for a man to curb and moderate 
his inclinations ; for totally to suppress them is 
not in him to do. Even our Plutarch, that 
excellent and perfect judge of human actions, 
when he sees Brutus and Torquatus kill their 
own children, begins to doubt whether virtue 
could proceed so far, and to question whether 
these persons had not rather been stimulated by 
some other passion. 4 All actions exceeding the 
ordinary bounds are liable to sinister interpre- 
tation : forasmuch as our taste does no more 
affect what is above than what is below it. 

Let us leave that other sect, which makes an 
express profession of haughty superiority : 5 but 
when, even in that sect, 6 reputed the most quiet 
and gentle, we hear these rhodomontades of 
Metrodorus : Occupavl te, For tuna, at qua cepi; 
omnesqne aditus tuos i?ite?'clusi, ut ad me ad- 
spirare non posses; 7 " Fortune, I have fore- 
stalled thee, and so fast shut up all the avenues 
thou canst not come at me;" when Anax- 
arclms, by the command of Nicocreon, tyrant 
of Cyprus, was put into a stone mortar and 
pounded with iron mallets, ceases not to say, 
" Strike, batter, 'tis not Anaxarchus, 'tis but 
his sheath that you pound ;" 8 when we hear 
our martyrs cry out to the tyrant in the middle 
of the flame, u This side is roasted, fall to and 
eat ; it is enough done, begin to cook the 
other ;" 9 when we hear the child in Josephus, 
torn piece-meal with biting pincers, defying 



1 Lucret. iii. 15-5. 

2 Terence, Heautnnt. i, 1. 25. Montaigne has altered the 
text, to adapt it to his sentence. 

3 JEneid, vi. 1. 

* Plut. Life of Publicola. 

'•> That of the Stoics, or of Zeno, its founder.- 

6 That of Epicurus. 

7 Cicero, Tusc. Quces. v. Q. 

8 Diog. Laert. in vita. 



Antiochus, and crying out with a firm and 
assured voice, " Tyrant, thou losest thy labour, 
I am still at ease ; where is the pain, where 
are the torments with which thou didst so 
threaten me ? Is this all thou canst do ? My 
constancy torments thee more than thy cruelty 
does me. O pitiful coward ! thou faintest, and 
I grow stronger j make me complain, make 
me bend, make me yield, if thou canst ; en- 
courage thy satellites, cheer up thy executioners; 
see, see, they faint: and can do no more; arm 
them, flesh them anew, spur them up ;" 10 really 
a man must confess that there is some excite- 
ment and fury, how holy soever, that does at 
that time possess those souls. When we come 
to these stoical sallies, " I had rather be furious 
than voluptuous/' Mavtujv yuoAAov ij ytrBtitjv, a 
saying of Antisthenes : when Sextius tells us, 
*' He had rather be fettered with affliction than 
pleasure :" when Epicurus takes upon him to 
play with his gout, and, refusing health and 
ease, with gaiety of heart defies torment, and 
despising the lesser pains, as disdaining to con- 
tend with them, covets and calls out for sharper, 
more violent, and more worthy of him j" 

Spumantemque dari, pecora inter inertia, votis 

Optat aprum, aut fulvum descenderc monte leonem ; 12 

" Impatiently he views the feeble prey, 

Wishing some nobler beast to cross his way, 
And rather would the tusky boar attend, 
Or sec the tawny lion downward bend ;" 

who can but conclude that these are sallies 
of a courage that has broken loose from its , 
place? Our soul cannot from her own seat 
reach so high ; 'tis necessary she must leave it, 
raise herself up, and, taking her bridle in her 
teeth, transport her man so far that he shall 
afterwards himself be astonished at what he has 
done. As in war the heat of battle sometimes 
pushes the gallant soldiers to perform things of 
so infinite danger as, after having recollected 
themselves, they themselves are the first to 
wonder at ; as poets, too, are often struck 
with admiration of their own writings, and 
know not the track through which they made, 
so fine a career: this is in them called ardour, 
fury. Plato says — u 'Tis to no purpose for a 
sober man to knock at the door of the Muses ;" 1J 
and Aristotle says — " That no excellent soul is 
exempt from a mixture of folly;' 714 and he has 
reason to call all transports, how commendable 
soever, folly, when they surpass our own judg- 
ment and understanding : because wisdom is a 
regular government of the soul, which is carried 
on with measure and proportion, and for which 
she is answerable to herself. Plato argues thus, 
" That the faculty of prophecy r is above us ; that 



9 This is what Prudentius makes St Laurence say in his 
book entitled ncp'i ^e<pdvwv t concerning crowns, Hymn ii. 
ver. 401, &e. 

10 Be Muccab. e. 8. 

11 Seneca, 66 and 92. 

12 JEneid, iv. 158. 

13 Seneca, de Tranquillitate, c. 15, from the Ion. 

14 Problem, sec. 30. Cicero, Tusc. Quoes. i. 33. Seneca, 
ut supra. 
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we must be out of ourselves when we meddle 
with it, and our prudence must either be ob- 
structed by sleep, or sickness, or lifted from her 
place by some celestial rapture. 1 



To philoso- 
phize, what. 






CHAPTER III. 

THE crSTOM OF THE ISLE OF CEA. 

If, according to the rommon definition, to phi- 
losophize is to doubt, much more 
ought writing at random, and 
playing the fool, as I do, to be 
reputed doubting ; tor it is the business of no- 
vices and freshmen to enquire and dispute, and 
that of the chairman to determine. My mode- 
rator is the authority of the divine will, which 
governs us without contradiction, and which is 
seated above these vain and human contents. 

Philip 2 having entered the Peloponnesus in 
arms, some one said to Damindas that the 
Lacednunoniaus were likeh to be very great 
sufferers if they did not reconcile themselves to 
his favour. " (\>\v;ird !'' replied he, kk what 
can they suffer that do not fear to {lie?" It 
was asked of Agis, which way a man iiiinht live 
free.' tk By despising death," said he. These, 
and a thousand other sayings to the same pur- 
pose, evidently refer to something more than a 
patient waiting the stroke of death when it 
Many misfor- *"»" come ; for there are many 
tunes worse to misfortunes in lite iar worse lo 

death tlKm S " tVtT Xh ' AU ,,,>atl1 iN,,,t * U ' itm '^ 

the Lneethemouian boy, taken by 

Antigonus, and sol«l for a slave, who, being 
by his new master commanded to some base 
employment: " Thou shah see," says the boy, 
" whom thou hast bought ; it would be a shame 
for me to serve, being within reach of liberty ;" 
and, having so said, threw himself from the top 
of the house. Antipater severely threatening 
the Lacedaemonians, in order to make them 
acquiesce in a certain demand of his : u If thou 
threaten us with more than death," replied they, 
" we shall the more willingly die." And to 
Philip, having writ them word that he would 
frustrate all their enterprises: "What! wilt 
thou also hinder us from dying ?" This is the 
meaning of the sentence, " That the wise man 
lives as long as he ought, not so long as he 
can ;" :i and that the most obliging present Na- 
ture 1ms made us, and which takes from us ad 
colour of complaint of our condition, is to have 
delivered into our own custody the keys of life. 
She has only ordered one door into life, but a 
hundred thousand of it. We may be straitened 
for earth to live upon, but earth sufficient to die 
upon can never be wanting ; as Bojoealus an- 



| swered the Romans.* 1 Why dost thou complain 
! of this world .' it detains thee not. If thou 
I livest in pain, thv own cowardice 
| is the cause. There remains no i'^'S!' ■ 
I more to die, but to be willing to 
die : 

t'biquc mors est ; optime hoc cavit Dews. 

Fripere vitam nemo nnn homini potest ; 

At nemo mortem : mille ad banc aditus patent. s 

" Tender of human woes, indulgent fate 
Has left to death an ever-open cate : 
There'* not a person on the earth lmt may 
Take any fellow -creature's life aw «y ; 
And any' man that will may yield his breath ; 
There are a thousand ways that lead to death." 

Neither is it a recipe for one disease ; death 
does not merely relieve us of one particular 
malady, 'tis the infallible cure of all, an assured 
port that is never to ho feared, and very often to 
bo sought : it corner all to one point, whether a 
man gives him-elf his end, or stays to receive 
it; whether he pays before his day, or stay 
till his day oi payment comes. Whcneosoever 
it comes, it is still his ; in what part soever the 
thread breaks, there's the end of the clue ; the 
mi,?t voluntary death is the finest. Lite depends 
upon the will of others, death upon our own. 
There is nothing in which we ought not to 
accommodate ourselves to our own humour so 
much as in that. Reputation is not concerned 
in such an enterpri/e ; and it's a folly to be 
(liveried b\ any such apprehensions. Living is 
slavery, if theliberty of dying be away. The 
ordinary method of cure is carried on at the 
expense of life; they torment us with caustics, 
incisions, and amputations of limbs, interdicting 
aliments, and exhausting our blood ; one step 
further, and we are cured indeed. Why is not 
the J a yitlttr vein as much at our disposal as the 
median* For a desperate disease, a desperate 
cure. Servius, the grammarian, having the 
gout, could advise of no better remedy than to 
apply poison to his legs to deprive them of their 
sense; 7 let them be gouty if they will, so 
they are but insensible of pain. (Jod gives us 
leave enough, when he is pleased to reduce us 
to such a condition that to live is far worse 
than to die. 'Tis weakness to truckle under 
infirmities, but 'tis madness to cherish them. 
The Stoics say 3 that it is living according to 
nature in a w ise man to take his leave of life 
even in the height of prosperity, provided he 
does it opportunely ; and in a fool to prolong it 
i though he be miserable, if he is not indigent of 
( those things which are reputed the necessaries 
i of life. As I do not offend the law r provided 
i against thieves when I embezzle my own 
money and cut my own purse, nor that against 
I incendiaries, when I burn my own wood ; so 
i am I not under the lash of those made against 
murderers, for having deprived myself of my 



1 In the Tima-u.f. 

'*■ This and the four f "llowinc instances are taken from 
Plutarch, Aptitfu'gmx of the LtifHfPmonktns. 
1 Seneca, Kpisf. "0. 4 Tueitus, Annul, xiii, 56. 

s Seneca, Thehnid, i. 1, 151. 



6 Senera. E/rist. 6*0 and 70 ; whence the greater part of 
these remarks are taken. 

" l'linv, Xat. Hist. xxv. 3. Suetonius, de Illust Grumma. 
c. 2. 

8 Cicero, de Finibus, iii. 18. 
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own life. Hcgesias said that as the condition 
of life did, so the condition of death ought to 
depend upon our own choice. 1 And Diogenes 
meeting the philosopher Speusippus, so blown 
up with an inveterate dropsy that he was fain 
to be carried in a litter, and being by him sa- 
luted with " Health to thee, Diogenes ;" " No 
health to thee," replied the other, " who con- 
scntest to live in such a condition." And in 
truth, not long after, Speusippus, weary of so 
languishing a state of life, killed himself. 2 
But this does not pass without admitting a 

dispute : for many are of opinion 
Suicide prohi- that we cannot quit this garrison 
bited hy God, of tne worl j without express COm- 
and to be pun- , r , . , , l , , 
ished in the maiid ol mm who has placed us 
other world. in it ; and that it belongs to God 

alone, who has placed us here, 
not for ourselves only, but for his glory and the 
service of others, to dismiss us when it shall 
best please him, and not for us to depart without 
his license j that we are not born for ourselves 
only, but for our country also, the laws of 
which require an account from us, upon the 
score of their own interest, and have an action 
of manslaughter good against us; or, if these 
fail to take cognizance of the fact, we arc 
punished in the other world as deserters of our 
duty : 

Proxima deinde tenent mcrsti loca, qui sibi lethum 
lnsontcs pepcrcre raanu, lucemque perosi 
Projccerc animas. 3 

" The next in place and punishment are they 
Who prodigally threw their souls away — 
Fools, who, repining at their wretched state, 
And loathing anxious life, suborned their fate." 

There is more constancy in suffering the chain 
we are tied in than in breaking it, and more 
evidence of fortitude in Kcgulus than in Cato. 
'Tis indiscretion and impatience that pushes us 
on. No misfortunes can make true virtue turn 
her back ; she seeks and requires pain and grief 
as her aliment. The menaces of tyrants, racks, 
and tortures, serve only to animate and rouse 
her ; 

Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennihns 
Nigra? feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per ea-des, ab ipso 
Ducit opes, animumque fcrro : 4 

" Are like an oak upon the wooden top 
Of shaded Algidus, bestrew'd with leaves, 

Which, as keen axes its green honours lop, 
Through wounds, through losses, no decay can feel, 
Collecting strength and spirit from the steel." 

And, as the other says, 

Non est, ut putas, virtus, pater, 
Timcre vitam ; sed malis ingentibus 
Obstare, nee se verterc, ae retro dare. 5 

" That fear to live is virtue, you contend, 
This point, my father, you can ne'er defend ; 
That s virtue which can evils great withstand, 
And not retreat, nor shift to either hand." 



1 Laertius, in vita. 
s id. id. 

3 JSneid, vi. 434. 

4 Horace, Od. iv. t, 57. 

5 Seneca, Thebaid, i. verse 190. 



Or as this : 

Itcbus in adversis facile est contcmncre mortem : 
Fortius ille facit, qui miser esse potest.'*' 

" The wretched well may laugh at death, but he | 

Is braver far can live in misery." 

'Tis cowardice, not virtue, to lie squat in a ' 
furrow under a tomb, to evade the blows of 
fortune. Virtue never stops, nor goes out of 
her path for the greatest storm that blows : 

Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum fcricnt ruinfe. 7 

" Nor would the wreck his mind appal, 
Should the whole world to swift destruction fall." 

And for the most part, the flying of other 
inconveniencies brings us to this ; endeavouring 
to evade death, we run into the jaws of it : 

Hie, rogo, non furor est, ne moriare, mori ? 8 

"Can there be greater madness, pray reply, 
Than that one should for fear of dying die ?" 

like those who, for fear of a precipice, throw 
themselves headlong into it : 

Multos in summa pericula misit 
Vcnturi timor ipse mali : fortissimus ille est, 
Qui promptus metuenda pati, si cominus instcnt, 
Kt ddferrc potest. 9 

" The fear of future ills oft makes men run 
Into far worse than those they strive to shun ; 
Hut he deserves the noblest character, 
Dares boldly stand the mischiefs he doth fear, 
When they confront him, and appear in view, 
And can defer at least, if not eschew." 

Usque arleo, mortis formidine, vita? 
Percipit humanos odium, lucis<pie videud.e. 
Ut sibi consciscaut m;ereuti peclore lethum, 
Obliti fontcm curarum hunc esse timorcm.'" 

" Death unto that degree doth some men fright, 
That, causing them to hate both life and light, 
They kill themselves, thus seeming not aware 
That this same fear 's the fountain of their care." 

Plato, in his Laws, 11 assigns an ignominious 
sepulture to him who has deprived his nearest 
and best friend, namely himself, of life and his 
destined course of years, being neither com- 
pelled so to do by public judgment, by any sad 
and inevitable accident of fortune, nor by any 
insupportable disgrace, but merely pushed on 
by the cowardice and imbecility of a timorous 
soul. And the opinion that makes so little of 
life is ridiculous ; for it is our being, 'tis all we 
have. Things of a nobler and more elevated 
being may indeed accuse this of ours ; but it 
is against nature for us to contemn and make 
little account of ourselves ; 'tis a disease par- 
ticular to man, and not seen in any other 
creatures, to hate and despise itself. It is a 
vanity of the same stamp, to desire to be some- 
thing else than what w r e are. The effects of 
sueh a desire do not touch us, forasmuch as it 
is contradicted and hindered in itself. He that 
desires to be changed from man into angel does 
nothing for himself; he would be never the 



6 Martial, xi. 56, 15. 

7 Horace, Od. iii. 3. 7, 
* Martial, ii. 80. 2. 

» hue. vii. 104. 
10 Ducrct. iii. ry. 
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better for it; for being no more, who would 
there be to rejoice, or even be sensible of this 
benefit for him I 

Debet enhn, nmcrc rui forte, it»grcqiic futurnm e*t. 
Ipse quoquc esse in co turn tempore, cum male possit 
Accidcrc. 1 

" For whosoe'er in misery is to live, 

Must iie whene'er that misery shall arrive.'' 

Security, indolence, impassibility, and the 
privation of the evils of life, which wo pretend 
to purchase at the price of d\ ing, are of no 
| manner of udvanlage to us. That man evades 
j war to very little purpose that can have no 
| fruilion of peaee. And for as little does he 
' avoid toil who cannot enjoy repose. 

Amongst those of the iirst of the<e two opi- 
nions, there has been great de- 
What are the l>ntt! ; what occasions are sufficient 

ior^meulc? " 8 tu j llsti} 'y til( - determination to 

kill one's -self, which the} - call 
tvXnyov kZ(tyioyt)v y ' " a reasonable handsome 
exit;" for though they say that nam may die 
from trivial causes, seeing those that detain us 
in lite are of no very great weight ; yet there 
is to be some limit to tliis. There are fanta>tic 
and senseless humours that have prompted not 
only particular men, but whole nations, to des- 
troy themselves, of which I have elsewhere 
given some examples ; and we further read of 
the Milesian virgins that by an insane compact 
they hanged themselves, one after another, 'till 
the magistrate took order in it, enacting that 
the bodies of such as should be found so hanged 
should be drawn by the same halter, stark 
naked through the city. 3 When Theryeion 
expected Cleotuenes to dispatch himself, by 

| reason of the ill posture of his aifairs, and 

I having evaded the death of most honour in the 
battle he had lost, to accept of this, the second 
in honour to it, and not to give the conquerors 
opportunity to make him undergo either an 

j, ignominious death or an infamous life ; Cleo- 
menes, with a coin-age truly stoic and Lace- 

, damtonian, rejected his counsel as unmanly and 
poor : "That," said he, "is a remedy that can 

! never be wanting, and w Inch a man never should 
make use of whilst there is an inch of hope 
remaining;" telling him "that it sometimes 
showed firmness and valour to live ; that he 
would that even his death should be of use to 
his country ; and that he would make of it an 
act of honour and virtue." 4 Theryeion thought 
himself in the right, and did his own business; 
and Cleomenes after did the same, but not till he 
had first tried the utmost malevolence of fortune. 



1 Lueret. iii. 874. 

2 This was the expression of the Stoics ; see Diogenes 
Laertius, viii. 1H0. 

3 Plutarch, On the virtuous deeds of Women. 

4 Id. Lives of Agix and Cfenmeues, c 14. 

■> Pentadius, De Spe. aj/ud Virgil, cululccta. 

r ' Seneca, Epist, /0. 

" In his Life, p. 1000. 

H Montluc's Commeuttiires. The battle was fought 

111 (544. 

'■' Jineid, xi. 425. 



All the inconveniencies in the world are not 
considerable enough that a man should die to 
evade them ; and, besides there being so many 
sudden changes in human things, it is hard 
rightly to judge when we are at the end of 
1 our hope : 

Sperat ct in sreva vietus gladiator arena 
Sit licet mfesto pollice turba minax. 1 

" The fencer eonquer'd in the lists hopes on, 

Though the turn'd thumb commands him to be gone." 

All things, says the old adage, are to be 
hoped for by a man whilst he lives. " Aye," 
replies Seneca, " but why should this rather be 
always running in a man's head that fortune 
can do all things for the living man, than this, 
that fortune ha* no power over him that knows 
how to die f' r ' We see Joscphus w hen engaged 
in near and apparent danger, a whole people 
beiiiLT ri-en up against him, and no visible 
means of c.-cupe, and being, as himself says, 7 
in this extremity counselled by one of his 
friends to dispatch himself, yet do well to main- 
tain himself in hope; for fortune, beyond all 
! human expectation, so changed the face of 
j things that he saw himself delivered without 
I any manner of inconvenience. Whereas Bru- 
tus and Cassias, on the contrary, 
threw away the remains of the Deaths fatal by 
1 Ionian liberty, of which they prea^uaTiV. 1 
were the sole protector*, by the 
precipitation and temerity wherewith they 
killed themselves before the proper time and 
occasion. Monsieur d'Anguien, at the Battle 
of Serisolles, twice attempted to cut his throat, 
despairing of the fortune of the day, which 
went, indeed, very untowardly on that side of 
the field where he was engaged, and by that 
precipitation was very near depriving himself 
of the joy and honour of so glorious a victory. s 
1 have seen a hundred hares escape out of the 
very teeth of the greyhounds; Aliquls rur/ii- 
fici mo super sfes f nit. "Some have survived 
their intended executioners." 

Multa dies, variusque labor mutabilis jevi 
Iletulit in melius ; multo.s alterna revisens 
Lusit, et in solido rursus for tun a locavit. 9 

" Good unexpected, evils unforeseen, 

Appear in turns as fortune shifts the scene. 
Some, raised aloft, come tumbling down amain, 
Then fall so hard they bound and rise again." 

Pliny says there are only three sorts of dis- 
eases to escape any of which a What causes 
man has good title to destroy may induce a 
himself; the worst of which is g^ km 
the stone in the bladder, when 
the urine is supprest. 10 Seneca says those only 



10 " In the quarto edition of these Essays, in 1588," re- 
marks M. Coste, " Pliny is said to mention two more, viz., 
a pain in the stomach, and the head-ache, which, he says, 
lib. xxv. cap. 3, were the only three distempers, almost, for 
which men killed themselves. As to their right of killing 
themselves, he does not mention a word of it here ; and I 
cannot conceive why Montaigne, who, at first, entered tho- 
roughly into I'bny's sense, by saying that, according to this 
author, it was the custom lor men to kill themselves, in 
order to be rid of any one of these three distempers, made 
hnn say afterwards that they had a right to kill themselves 
for this very cmL" 
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which for a long time discompose the functions 
of the soul. Some there have been who, to 
avoid a worse, have chosen a death of their own 
liking. Democritus, general of the jEtolians, 
being brought prisoner to Home, found means 
to make his escape by night ; but being closely 
pursued by his keepers, rather than suffer him- 
self to be retaken, he fell upon his own sword 
and died. 1 Antinous and Theodotus, their city 
of Epirus being reduced by the Romans to the 
last extremity, gave the people counsel to kill 
themselves ; but, the advice of giving them- 
selves up to the enemy prevailing, they went to 
seek death, rushing furiously upon the enemy, 
with an intention to strike home, but not to 
defend a blow. 2 The Island of Gozo 3 being 
forced some years ago by the Turks, a Sicilian, 
who had two beautiful daughters marriageable, 
killed them both with his own hand, and their 
mother, running in to save them, to boot; 
which having done, sallying out of the house 
with a cross-bow and a harquebuss, with those 
two shots lie killed two of the Turks nearest to 
his door, and drawing his sword charged furi- 
ously in amongst the rest, where he was sud- 
denly enclosed and cut to pieces ; by that means 
delivering his family and himself from slavery 
and dishonour. The Jewish women, after hav- 
ing circumcised their children, threw themselves 
down a precipice to avoid the cruelty of Anti- 
gonus. I have been told of a gentleman in one 
of our prisons, whose friends being informed he 
would certainly be condemned, to avoid the 
ignominy of such a death, suborned a priest to 
tell him that the only means of deliverance was 
to recommend himself to such a saint under 
such and such vows, and fast eight days toge- 
ther without taking any manner of nourish- 
ment, what weakness or faintness soever he 
might find in himself during the time. lie 
followed their advice, and by that means 
destroyed himself before he was aware, not 
dreaming of death or any danger in the expe- 
riment. Scribonia advising her nephew Libo 
to kill himself, rather than to attend the stroke 
of justice, told him " that it was to do other 
people's business to preserve his life, to put it 
alter into the hands of those who, within three 
or four days, would come and fetch him to 
execution ; and that it was to serve his enemies 
to keep his blood to gratify their malice." 4 AVe 
read in the Bible that Nicanor, 5 the persecutor 
of the law of God, having sent his soldiers to 
seize upon the good old man Razias, surnamed, 
in honour of his virtue, the Father of the Jews ; 
the good man seeing no other remedy, his gates 
burnt down, and the enemies ready to seize him, 
choosing rather to die generously than to fall 
into the hands of his wicked adversaries, and 
suffer himself to be cruelly butchered by them, 



1 Livy, xxxvii, 36. 2 jrf, x i V- 26- 

3 A small island to the west of Malta, and not far from it 

4 Seneca, Epist. 70. 

5 Maccabees, ii. 14, 37. 

6 St. Ambrose, de Virg. \i\. 



contrary to the honour of his rank and quality, 
he stabbed himself with his own sword ; but 
the blow, from haste, not having been given 
home, he ran and threw himself from the top of 
a wall headlong among them, who separating 
themselves and making room, he pitched di- 
rectly upon his head. Notwithstanding which, 
feeling yet in himself some remains of life, he 
renewed his courage, and, starting up upon his 
feet^all bloody and wounded as* he was, and 
making his way through the crowd, ran to a 
neighbouring precipice, but, not being able to 
reach the edge, through one of his wounds, he 
drew out his bowels, which, tearing and pulling 
to pieces with both his hands, he threw amongst 
his pursuers, all the while attesting and invok- 
ing the divine vengeance upon them. 

Of violence offered to the conscience, that 
against the chastity of woman is, Actsof violencc 
111 my opinion, the most to be committed on 
avoided, forasmuch as there is a the cIi astity of 
certain pleasure naturally mixed women * 
with it; and for that reason the dissent cannot 
be sufficiently perfect and entire, so that the 
violence seems to be mixed with a little consent 
of the forced party. The Ecclesiastical History 
marks with favour several examples of devout 
persons who have embraced death to seeure 
them from the outrages prepared by tyrants 
against their religion and honour. Of Pelagia 6 
and Sophronia, 7 both canonized, the first preci- 
pitated herself with her mother and sisters into 
the river, to avoid being forced by some soldiers, 
and the last also killed herself to escape being 
ravished by the Emperor Maxentius. 

It may peradventure be an honour to us in 
future ages, that a learned author of this present 
time, and a Parisian, too, takes a great deal of 
pains to persuade the ladies of our age, rather 
to take any other course than to enter into the 
horrid meditation of such an act of despair. I 
am sorry he had never heard (that he might 
have inserted it amongst his other stories) 
the saying of a woman, which was told me at 
Toulouse, who had passed through the handling 
of some soldiers,—' 4 God be praised," said she^ 
" that once at least in my life I have had my fill 
without sin !" Truly, these cruelties are very 
unworthy the French sweetness and good- 
nature ; and indeed, God be thanked, our air 
is very well purged of it since this good advice. 
'Tis enough that they say No, in doing it, ac- 
cording to the rule of the good Marot, 8 

History is every where full of such as, in a 
thousand ways, have for death exchanged a 
painful and irksome life. Lucius 
Aruutius killed himself, to fly, he Death P«fera- 
said, both the future and the past. 9 rabie°iife. mise " 
Granius Silvanus and Statins 
Proximus, after having been pardoned by Nero, 



7 Rufinus, Hist. Eccles. viii. 27. 

8 In an epigram, entitled " Yea and Nay," which begins 
" Un doux Nenny avec un doux Sourire/' i.e. " One sort 
nay, nay, with a sweet smile." 

9 Tacit. Annul, vi. 48. 
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Poison kept 
mid prepared at 
the public ex- 
pense lor .such 
as were inclined 
to make use 
of it. 



death of the fore-named bishop, with his sword 
in his hand, has more of gallantry in it, and 
less of feeling, the ardour of combat taking 
away part of the latter. 

There are some governments who have taken 
upon them to regulate the justice and oppor- 
tunity of voluntary deaths. In former times 
there was kept, in our city of 
Marseilles, a poison prepared out. 
of hemlock at tlte public charge, 
for those who had a mind to 
hasten their end, having fir>t 
before the Six Hundred, which 
were their senate, <_riven an ac- 
count of the reasons and motives of their de- 
sign, and it was not otherwise lawful than by 
leave from the magistrate, and upon just oc- 
casion, to do violence to themselves. The same 
law was also in use in other places. 

Sextus Pompeins, in his expedition into Asia, 
touching at the Isle of Oca, in Negropont, it 
accidentally happened wliilst he was there, as 
we have it from one that was with him, 1 ihat a 
woman of great quality having given an ac- 
count to her citizens why she was resolved to 
put an end to her lite, invited Pompeins to her 
death, to render it the more honourable; an 
invitation that he accepted, and having long 
tried in vain, by the power of his eloquence, 
which was very great, to divert her from that 
design, lie acquiesced at last to grant her re- 
quest. She had passed four-score and ten 
years in a very happy state both of body and 
mind ; but being then laid on her bed, better 
drcst than ordinary, and leaning upon her 
elbow: "The Gods," said she, ki O, Sextus 
Pompeins, and rather those 1 leave than those 
I go to seek, reward thee, for that thou !nu?t 
not disdained to be both the counsellor of my 
life, and the witness of my death. For my 
part, having always experienced the smiles of 
fortune, fur fear lest the desire of living too 
long may make me see a contrary fate, I am 
going by a happy end to dismiss the remains of 
my soul, leaving behind two daughters and a 
legion of nephews." Which having said, and 
having exhorted her family to live in union and 
peace, she divided amongst them her good*;, 
and recommending her domestic gods to her 
eldest daughter, >he took with a firm hand the 
bowl that contained the poison, and, having 
made her vows and prayers to Mercury to con- 
duct her to some happy abode in the other 
world, drank off the mortal potion, which 
having done, she entertained the company with 
the progress of its operation, and how the cold 
by degrees seized the several parts of her body, 
one after another, till, having in the end told 
them it began to seize upon her heart and 
bowels, she called her daughters to do their 
last office and close her eyes. 

Pliny- tells us of a certain hyperborean na- 
tion, where, by reason of the sweet temperature 



of the air, lives did rarely end but by the volun- 
tary surrender of the inhabitants ; but that, 
being weary of and satiated with 
life, thev had a custom, at a very The voluntary 

, , - .. , ' , J , de;ith ot the 

old age, alter haying made good Hyperboreans, 
cheer, to precipitate themselves 
into the sea from the top of a certain rock, 
dotined for that service. Pain, and the fear 
of a wor5e death, seem to me the most excusa- 
ble incitements. 



Val. Max. ii. 6. 8. 



CHAPTER IV. 

UL' SIX ESS TO-MORROW. 

Or all our French writers, I give, with justice, 
I think, the palm to Jaques Amiot, as well for 
the propriety and purity of his A cnlocinm 
language, m which lie excels all on Amiot, the 
others, as his application and pa- translator of 

Vi i i I'luLirch. 

tience in going through so long a 
work, and the depth of his learning and judg- 
ment in having been able to unravel and explain 
so difficult an author; (for let people say what 
they ploa-e, I understand nothing of Greek, 
but I meet with sense so well connected and 
maintained throughout his whole translation that 
certainly he either knew the true imagination 
of the author, or having, by long conversation 
with him, planted in his soul a thorough and 
lively idea of that of Plutarch, at least he has 
lent liim nothing that either contradicts or dis- 
honours him;) but what I am most pleased 
with him for is the discreet choice he has made 
of »o noble and useful a book to make a present 
of to his country. We ignorant people had 
been undone had not this book raised us out of 
the mire ; by its favour we dare both speak and 
write ; by it the ladies are able to school their 
schoolmasters: 'tis our breviary. If this good 
man lived I would desire him to do as much for 
Xenophon : 'tis a much easier task than the 
other, and consequently more proper for his 
age. And besides, I know not how, but me- 
thinks, though he briskly and clearly enough 
gets over steps another would have stumbled 
at, that nevertheless his style is more his own 
where lie does not encounter those difficulties, 
and rolls on at its ease. 

I was just now reading that passage where 
Plutarch says of himself, that Rusticus, being 
present at a declamation of his in Rome, he 
there received a packet from the emperor, and 
deferred to open it till all was over : for which, 
says he, all the company highly applauded the 
gravity of this person. 'Tis true, that his dis- 
course being upon Curiosity, and that eager 
passion for news which makes us, with so much 
indiscretion and impatience, quit all things to 
entertain a new coiner, and, without any man- 
ner of respect or civility, tear open on a sudden, 
in what company soever, the letters that are 
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delivered to us, he had reason to applaud the 
gravity of Rusticus upon this occasion ; and 
might moreover have added to it the commen- 
dation of his civility and courtesy, that would 
not interrupt the course of his declamation. 
But I doubt whether any one can commend his 
prudence ; for, receiving unexpected letters, 
and especially from an emperor, it might well 
have fallen out that the deferring to read them 
might have been of great prejudice. The vice 
opposite to curiosity is negligence, to which I 
naturally incline, and which I 
Negligence the ] iave seen SO me men so extremely 
opposite vice to ., c . . , . J 

curiosity. guilty ot that one might have 

found the letters that had been 
sent to them three or four days before, still 
sealed up in their pockets. 

I never opened any letters directed to another, 
not merely those entrusted with me, but even 
such as chance has placed in my hand ; and am 
annoyed if my eyes unawares steal any eon- 
tents of letters of importance which a great man 
is reading when I stand near him. Never was 
man less inquisitive, or less prying into other 
men's affairs than I am. 

In our fathers' days Monsieur de Boutieres 
had like to have lost Turin from neglecting, 
he having company at that time with him at 
supper, to read an information that was sent 
him of a conspiracy against the city where he 
commanded. And this very Plutarch tells me 
that Julius Caesar had preserved himself, if, in 
going to the Senate the day he was assassi- 
nated by the conspirators, he had read a paper 
that was presented to him by the way ; and he 
tells also the story of Archias, tyrant of Thebes, 
that the night before the execution of the de- 
sign Pelopidas had laid to kill him, to restore 
his country to liberty, he had an account sent 
him in writing by another Archias, an Athe- 
nian, of the whole conspiracy, and that this 
packet having been delivered to him while he 
sat at supper, he deferred the opening of it, 
saying, which afterwards became a proverb in 
Greece, " Business to-morrow. m 

A wise man may, I confess, out of respect 
to another, as not indecorously to disturb the 
company, as Rusticus did, or not to break off 
another affair of importance in hand, defer to 
read or hear any new thing that is brought 
him ; but if for his own interest or particular 
pleasure, especially if he be a public minister, 
he will not interrupt his dinner, or break his 
sleep, he is inexcusable. And there was an- 
ciently at Rome the Consular Place, as they 
called it, which was the most honourable at the 
table, for bein<* a place of most 
The consular liherty, and oi more convenient 
place at table J , ,-, i 

the most acces- access to those who came in to 

Bible. talk with the person seated there. 2 

By which it appears that, though 

at meals, they did not totally abandon the con- 



' Plutarch, On the Daemon of Socrates. 
2 Plutarch, Table-Talk. 



cern of other affairs. But, when all is said, it 
is very hard in human actions to give so exact 
a rule, upon the best grounds of reason, that 
Fortune will not have a hand in them, and 
maintain her own right. 



CHAPTER V. 



OF CONSCIENCE. 



The Sieur dc la Brousse my brother, and I, 
travelling one day together during the time of 
our civil wars, met a gentleman of good mien. 
He was of the contrary party to ours, though 1 
did not know so much, for he pretended other- 
wise ; and the mischief is that, in this sort of 
war, the cards are so shuffled, an enemy not 
being distinguishable from a friend by any ap- 
parent mark, either of language or habit, 
nourished under the same laws, air, and man- 
ners, that it is very hard to avoid disorder and 
confusion. This made me afraid myself of 
meeting any of our troops in a place where I 
was not known, that I might not be in fear to 
tell my name, and peradventure of something 
worse ; as it has befallen me before, where, by 
one of these mistakes, I lost both men and 
horses ; and, amongst others, an Italian gentle- 
man, my page, whom I had bred with the 
greatest care and affection, was miserably killed 
— in whom a promising youth of great expecta- 
tion was blasted. But the gentleman that my 
brother and I met had so strange a fear upon 
him at the meeting of any horse, or passing by 
any of the towns belonging to the king, that 1 
at last discovered them to be alarms of con- 
science, and the poor man seemed to be in such 
a condition as if through his vizard, and the 
crosses upon his cassock, one might have pene- 
trated into his bosom, and read the most secret 
intentions of his heart. So wonderful is the 
power of conscience, that it makes us betray, 
accuse, and fight against ourselves ; and, for 
want of other witnesses, to give evidence against 
ourselves, 

Occultum quatiens aniuio tortore flagelluin. 3 

" Whom conscience, ne'er asleep, 
" Wounds with incessant strokes, not loud, but deep." 

This story is in every child's mouth : Bessus 
the Paeoirian, being reproached with wanton- 
ness, for pulling down a nest of young sparrows 
and killing them, replied he had reason so to do, 
seeing that those little birds never ceased falsely 
to accuse him of the murder of his father. This 
parricide had till then been concealed and un- 
known, but the revenging fury of conscience 
caused it to be discovered by himself, who was 
justly to suffer for it. 1 Hesiod corrects the say- 



3 Juvenal, xiii. 195. 

4 Plutarch, On Divine Justice, 
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Punishment 
connate with 
sin. 



ing of Plato, " That punishment 
closely follows sin ;" it being, as 
lie says, born at the same time 
with it. 1 Whoever expects pun- 
ishment, already suffers it ; whoever has de- 
served it, expects it.'- Wickedness contrives 
torments against itself: Main in co/isi/hmt, con- 
sultori pcsxinwin? u J 11 designs fall out worse 
to the contriver :" as the wasp stings and 
offends another, but most of Jill itself; for it 
there loses its sting and its power for ever, 

Vitascpic in vulnere ponunt. 4 
" And in the wound which tiny inllict expire." 

Cantharidcs have somewhere about tliein, by 
a contrariety of nature, a connterpoison against 
their poison. ■' In like manner, at the same 
lime that we take delight in \ ice, there springs 
in the conscience a displeasure that atlbets us 
sleeping and waking with many tormenting 
imaginations : 

Ojiippe uhi sc nnilti, per «onmia sa i pc loqncntes, 
Aut murho delirstntes, pru(ra.v leninfnr, 
Jit celata din in medium peccata dfdij.se.'' 



' The guilty seldom their own roii 
Hut oft will Mali it cv'n in tin r 
Or, in a lever ragincr, will reveal 
Crimes which they lout; had kihoir'd to conceal.' 



sel Ve 
•«p; 



Apollodorus dreamed that he saw himself 

' flayed by the Scythians, and after boiled in a 

| cauldron, and that his heart muttered these 

l words: tl I am the cause of all the-e mischiefs 

that have befallen thee." 7 Epicurus said that 

no hiding hole can conceal the wicked, since 

they can never assure themselves of bcint; 

hid, for their consciences discover them to 

themselves. ^ 

Prima est luce ultin, rpiod sc 
Judicc nemo nocens ahsuhitur." 

" 'Tis the first constant punishment of sin, 
That no bad man absolves himself within," 

As an ill conscience fills us with fear, so a 
good one gives us greater confidence and as- 
surance ; and I can truly say that I have gone 
through several hazards with n more steady 
pace, in consideration of the secret knowledge 
I had of my own will, and the innocence of 
my intentions : 

Conseia mens ut cinque sua est, ita concipit intra 
Pectora pro facto spemque, metumque suo. 1 ' 

" Despotic conscience rules our hopes and fears." 

Of this there are a thousand examples ; but 
it will be enough to instance three of one and 
the same person. Seipio being one day accused 
before the people of Home of a heavy crime, 



innoeency of 
Seipio. 



instead of excusing himself, or flattering the 
judges: '* It will become you well," said he, 
" to sit in judgment upon him 
by whom you have the power The confident 
to judge all the world." 11 And 
another time all the answer he 
gave to several impeachments brought against 
him by a tribune of the people, instead of 
making his defence : 4k Come, citizens," said 
he, " let us go render thanks to the gods for 
the victory they gave me over the Cartha- 
ginians on such a day ;" and marching himself 
before them towards the temple, he had pre- 
sently all the assembly, and his very accuser 
himself, following at his heels. u And I'etilius 
having been set on by Cato to demand of him 
an account of the money that had passed through 
his hands in the province of Antioch, Seipio, 
being come into the senate for that purpose, 
produced a book from under his robe, in which, 
he told them, was an exact account of his 
receipts anil disbursements; but being required 
to deliver it to the secretary to be examined 
and enrolled, he refused, saying, " He would 
not do himself so great a disgrace ;" and in the 
presence of the whole senate tore the book with 
his own hands to pieces. lb I do not believe that 
a seared conscience could have counterfeited so 
great an assurance. " lie had naturally too 
high a spirit, ami was accustomed to too high 
a fortune," says Titus kivius, " to know how- 
to be criminal, -and to dispose himself to the 
meanness id' defending his innoeency.*' 

The putting men to the rack is a dangerous 
invention, and seems to be' rather 
a trial of patience than of truth. 
Hoth he who has the fortitude to 
endure it conceals the truth, and 
he who has not. For why should pain sooner 
make me conless what really is, than force me 
to say what i> not? And, on the contrary, if 
he who is not guilty of w hat he is accused of 
ha- the courage to undergo those torments, why 
should not he who is guilty have the same, so 
fair a reward as life being "in his prospect ? I 
think the ground of this invention proceeds 
from the consideration of the force of con- 
science: for to the guilty it seems to assist tin; 
rack to make him confess his fault and to 
shake his resolution ; and on the other side, 
that it fortifies the innocent against the torture. 
But w hen all is done, 'tis in plain truth a trial 
full of uncertainty and danger. What would 
not a man say, what would not a man do. to 
avoid such intolerable torments ! 

Etiani innoccntcs cogit mentiri dolor." 
" Pain the most innocent will make to lie." 



The incon- 
veniences uf 
the rark. 



1 Plutarch, On Divine Justice. 

2 Seneca, Rjnst. 103. 

3 Apud Aul. dell. iv. 5. 

4 Virg. Geurg. iv. 2H8. 

r ' Plutarch, an Divine Justice. 

!_' Lucrct. v. 1 157. 

7 Plutarch, of the Delay of the Divine Justice, c. Q. This 
Apollodoru3, who reipned Hkc a true tyrant, was Kintr of 
f'assandria, in Macedonia. 



p Seneca, Epist. 97. 
9 Juvenal, xiii. 2. 

10 Ovid, Fast. i. 1S5. 

11 Plutarch, How far a Man mny praise Himself. 

12 Val. Max. iii. ;. 1. 
' 3 Livv, xxxviit. 54. 

14 Puhlius Syrus, Mtahns. 
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The use of 
the rack con- 
demned by 
several nations, 
and why. 



whence it comes to pass that lie whom the 
judge has racked that he may not die innocent 
is made to die both innocent and racked. A 
thousand and a thousand have charged their 
own heads by false confessions, amongst whom 
I place Philotas, considering the circumstances 
of the trial Alexander put him upon, and the 
progress of his torture, 1 " But so it is," say 
they, " that it is the least evil human weakness 
could invent :" very inhuman notwithstanding, 
and to very little purpose, in my opinion." 
Many nations, less barbarous in this than 
the Greeks and liomans who call 
them so, repute it horrible and 
cruel to torment and pull a man 
to pieces for a fault of which 
they are yet in doubt. How can 
it help your ignorance ? Are not yon unjust, 
that, not to kill him without cause, do worse 
than kill him ? And that this is so, do but 
observe by how many times he had rather die 
without reason than undergo this examination, 
more painful than execution itself; and which 
often, by its extremity, anticipates execution 
and dispatches him. I know not where I had 
this story, 2 but it exactly matches the conscience 
of our justice in this particular. A country- 
woman came to a general 3 of very severe dis- 
cipline, and accused one of his soldiers that he 
had taken from her children the little food she 
had left to nourish them withal, the army 
having consumed all the rest ; but of this, 
proof there was none. The general cautioned 
the woman to take good heed to what she said, 
for that she would make herself guilty of a 
false accusation, and should suffer the punish- 
ment due to it if she told a lie ; but she per- 
sisting, he presently caused the soldier's belly 
to be ripped up, to clear the truth of the fact, 
and the woman was found to be in the right. 
An instructive sentence. 



Reason and in- 
struction, with- 
out practice, 
cannot make us 
virtuous. 



CHAPTER VI. 

USE MAKES PERFECT. 

'Tis not to be expected that reasoning and 
instruction, though we never so 
voluntarily surrender our belief to 
them, should be powerful enough 
to lead us on so far as to action, 
if we do not over and above 
exercise and form the soul by experience to 
the course for which we design it : it will 
otherwise doubtless find itself at a loss when it 
comes to the pinch of the business. This is the 
reason why those amongst the philosophers who 
were ambitious to attain to a greater excellence 



1 Quint. Curtius, vi, 7. 

* It is in Froissart. 

3 Bajazet the First, whom Froissart calls Amorabaquin, — 
a name given to this prince because he was the son of 
Amorath. 



were not contented to await the "severities of 
fortune in their retirement and repose, lest she 
should surprise them raw and unexpert in the 
combat ; but sallied out to meet her, and pur- 
posely threw themselves into the proof of diffi- 
culties. Some of whom abandoned riches to 
exercise themselves in a voluntary poverty ; 
others have sought out labour, and an austerity 
of life, to inure themselves to hardships and 
inconveniences ; others have deprived them- 
selves of their dearest members, as of their eyes 
and instruments of generation, lest their too 
delightful and effeminate service should soften 
and relax the stability of their souls. 

But in dying, which is the greatest work we 
have to do, practice can give us no assistance. 
A man may by habit fortify himself against 
pain, shame, poverty, and such like misfor- 
tunes ; but as to death, we can experience it 
but once, and are all apprentices when we 
come to it. 

There have anciently been men such excel- 
lent managers of their time that they have 
tried even in death itself to relish and taste it, 
and who have bent their utmost faculties of 
mind to discover what this passage is. But 
they are none of them come back to give an 
account of it : 

Nemo expergitus extat, 
Frigida quern semel est vitai pausa scqnuta. 4 

" No person e'er again awak'd to breath 
Who once was clasp'd in the cold arms of death." 

Canius Julius, a noble Boman, of singular 
firmness and virtue, having been 
condemned to die by that rascal 
Caligula, besides many admirable 
testimonies that he gave of his 
resolution, as he was just going 
to receive the stroke of the execu- 
tioner was asked by a philosopher, a friend of 
his, — " Well, Canius, whereabout is your soul 
now? What is she doing? — what are you 
thinking of?" " I was thinking," replied he, 
" to keep myself ready, and the faculties of 
my mind concentrated and fixed, to try if in 
this short and quick instant of death I could 
perceive the motion of the soul when she parts 
from the body, and whether she has any sense 
of the separation, that I may hereafter come 
again, if I can, to acquaint my friends with it." 5 
This man philosophizes not unto death only, 
but in death itself. What a strange assurance 
was this, what loftiness of courage, to desire 
his death should be a lesson to him, and to 
have leisure to think of other things in so great 
an affair. 

Jus hoc animi morienti3 habebat. 6 

" Tliis mast'ry of his mind he, dying, had." 



A memorable 
instance of a 
Roman, who, 
when dying, 
observed the 
effect of death. 



4 Lucret. iii. 942. 

5 Seneca, de Tranquillitate. 
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How a man 
may, in some 
measure, make 
death familiar 
to him. 



And yet 1 fancy there is some way of making 
it familiar to us, and in some sort 
of making trial what it is. We 
may gain experience of it, if not 
entire and perfect, yet such, at 
least, as shall not be totally use- 
less to us ; and that may render us more assured. 
If we cannot undertake it, we may approach it 
and view it ; and if we do not advance so tar 
as to the fort, we may at least discover and 
make ourselves perfect in the avenues. 

It is not without reason that we are taught 
to consider sleep as a resemblance 
sleep the image of death : with how great faeilin 
of death. do we pass from waking to sleep- 

ing, and with how little concern 
do we lose the knowledge of li^ht and of our- 
selves ! Perhaps the faculty of sleeping would 
seem useless and contrary to nature, since it 
deprives u- of all action and sense, were it not 
that by it nature instructs u» that she has 
equally made us to die as to live, and from life 
presents us the eternal estate >he reserves for 
us after it, to accustom us to it and to take 
from us the tear of it. Hut such a» have by 
some violent accident fallen into a swoon, and 
in it have lost all sense, these, niethink>, have 
been very near seeing the true and natural face 
of death ; for as to the moment of the parage, 
it is not to be feared that it brings with it any 
pain or displeasure, forasmuch as we can have 
no feeling without leisure : our sutlerimrs require 
time, which in death is so short and precipitous 
that it must necessarily be insensible. The ap- 
proaches are what we have to fear, and these 
may fall within the limits of experience. 

Many things seem greater by imagination 
than they are in etfect. I have passed a irood 
part of my age in a perfect and entire health ; 
I say not only entire, but moreover sprightly 
and wanton. This state, so full of verdure, 
jollity, and vigour, made the consideration of 
sickness so horrible to me that, when 1 came to 
experience it, I found the attacks faint and 
easy, in comparison of what I had feared. Of 
this I have daily experience : if I am under the 
shelter of a warm room, in a stormy and tem- 
pestuous night, 1 wonder how people can live 
abroad, and am afflicted for those who are out 
in the field : if I am there myself, I do not 
wish to be anywhere else. This one thing of 
being always shut up in a chamber I fancied 
insupportable : but I was presently inured to be- 
so imprisoned a week, nay, a month together, 
weak and ill ; and have found that in the time 
of iny health I did much more pity the sick 
thanl think myself to be pitied when I am so, 
and that the force of my imagination enhances 
near one half of the essence and reality of the 
I hope that when I come to die I si 



happened to 
Montaiime, 
uhich east him 
into a long 
swoon. 



thinu 



find the same, and that I shall not find it worth 
the pains I take, so much preparation and so 
much assistance as I call in to undergo the 
stroke. But, at all events, we cannot give 
ourselves too much advantage. 



In the time of our third or second troubles 
(I do not well remember which), 
going one day abroad to take The story of an 
the air, about a league from my 
own house, which is seated in 
the very centre of the scene of 
all the oustle and mischief of the 
civil wars of France, thinking 
myself in all security and so near to my retreat 
that I stood in need of no better equipage, I 
had taken a horse that went very easy in his 
pace, but was not very strong. Being upon 
my return home, a sudden occasion falling out 
to make u>e of this horse in a kind of service 
that he was not very well used to, one of my 
people, a lusty, proper fellow, mounted upon a 
strong (ierman horse, that had a very ill mouth, 
but was otherwise vigorous and unfoiled, to 
play a bravado and get a-head of his fellows, 
comes thundering full -peed in the very track 
where I was, rushing like a Colossus upon the 
little man and the little horse, with such a 
career of str< ngth and weight that he turned 
us both over and over, topsy turvy, with our 
heels in the air : so that there lay the horse, 
overthrown and stunned by the fall, and I ten 
or twelve paces from him, stretched out at 
length, with my face all battered and bruised, 
my sword, which I had in my hand, above ten 
pace- beyond me, and my belt broken all to 
pieces, without any more motion or sense than 
a stock. ; Twas the only -woon I was ever in 
till that hour in my life. Those who were with 
me. after having used all the means they could 
to bring me to myself, concluding me dead, 
took me up in their arms and carried me with 
very much difficulty home to my house, which 
was about half a Vrcnch league thence. On 
the way, and after having for more than two 
long hours been given over for a dead man, I 
began to move and fetch my breath, ibrso great 
abundance of blood was fallen into my stomach 
that nature had need to rouse her forces to dis- 
charge it. They then raised me upon my feet, 
where I threw olf a great quantity of pure 
blood, which I did also several other times on 
the way. This gave me so much ease that I 
began to recover a little life, but slowly, and 
by so small advances that my first sensations 
were much more like the approaches of death 
than life : 

Perche, dubbiosa ancor del suo ritorno, 
Non ts'assieura attonita la niente. 1 

" Because the soul her mansion half had quit, 
And waa not sure of her return to it." 

The remembrance of this accident, which is 
very well imprinted in my memory, so natu- 
rally representing to me the image and idea of 
death, has in some sort reconciled me to it. 
When I first began to open my eyes after my 
trance, it was with so perplexed, so weak and 
dead a sight, that I could yet distinguish 
nothing, and could only discern the light: 

1 T;usso, Lit Uertt!>alei/ii/tc, xii. ~ I, 
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Come quel eh'or apre, or chiude 

Gli occhi, mezzo tra'l sonno e 1' esser desto. 1 

" As people in the morning when they rise, 
'Twixt sleep and wake, open and shut their eyes." 

As to the functions of the soul, they advanced 
with the same pace and measure with those of 
the body. I saw myself all bloody, for my 
doublet was stained all over with the blood I 
had vomited. The first thought that came 
into my mind was that 1 had a cross-bow shot 
in my head ; indeed at the same time there 
were several of these discharged round about 
us. Methought my life but just hung upon 
my lips, and I shut my eyes to help, methought, 
to thrust it out, and took a pleasure in languish- 
ing and letting myself go. It was an imagin- 
ation that only superficially floated upon my 
soul, as tender "and weak as all the rest ; but 
really not only exempt from pain, but mixed 
Yuth that sweetness and pleasure that people 
are sensible of when they are falling into a 
slumber. 

1 believe it is the very same condition those 
people are in whom we see swoon 
swooSnpsin with weakness, in the agony of 
the agonies of death, and I am of opinion that 
death are very we pj t y them without cause, sup- 
posing them agitated with griev- 
ous dolours, or that their souls suffer under 
painful thoughts. It has ever been my belief, 
contrary to the opinion of many, and even of 
Stephen Boetius, that those whom we see so 
subdued and stupified at the approach of their 
end, or depressed with the length of the disease, 
or by accident of an apoplexy or falling 
sickness, — 

Vi morbi saepe coactus 
Ante oculos aliquis nostras, ut fulminis ictu, 
Concidit, ct spumas agit ; ingemit, et remit artus ; 
Desipit, extentat nervos, torquetur, anhelat, 
Inconstanter et in jactando membra fatigat ; 2 
*' As if by thunder struck, oft have we known 
The dire disease's victims full and groan, 
Foam, tremble, writhe, breathe short, until at length 
In various strugglings they exhaust their strength ;*' 

or hurt in the head, whom we hear to mutter, 
and by fits to give grievous groans ; though we 
gather thence some signs by which it seems 
as if they had some remains of sense and 
knowledge, I have always believed, I say, both 
the body and the soul benumbed and asleep ; 

Vivit, et est vitee nescius ipse suae ; 3 
" He lives, but knows it not j" 

and I cannot believe that in so great a stupe- 
faction of the members, and so great a defection 
of the senses, the soul can maintain any force 
within to take cognisance of herself, or look 
into her own condition, and that therefore they 
had no reason or reflections to torment them, or 
make them consider and be sensible of the 
misery of their condition, and that consequently 
were not much to be pitied. 

1 Tasso, La Gerusalemme, viii. 26. 

2 Lucret. iii. 4S5. 

3 Ovid, Trist. i. 3. 12. 



I can, for my part, think of no state so in- 
supportable and dreadful as to have the soul 
vividly alive and afflicted, without means to 
declare itself; as I should say of such who are 
sent to execution, with their tongues first cut 
out (were it not that, in this kind of dying, 
the most silent seems to me the most graceful, 
if accompanied with a grave and firm coun- 
tenance), or of those miserable prisoners who 
fall into the hands of the base, bloody soldiers 
of this age, by whom they are tormented with 
all sorts of inhuman usage to compel them to 
some excessive and impossible ransom, kept in 
the mean time in such condition and place, 
where they have no means of expressing or sig- 
nifying their mind and misery to such as they 
may expect should relieve them. The poets have 
feigned some gods who favour the deliverance 
of such as suffer under a languishing death : 

Hunc ego Diti 
Sacrum jussa fero, tequc isto corpore solvo. 4 

" I, by command, offer to Pluto this, 
And from that body do thy soul dismiss." 

And the unconnected words, and the short and 
irregular answers one gets from them sometimes, 
by bawling and keeping a clutter about them ; 
or the motions which seem to yield some consent 
to what we would have them do, are no testimony 
nevertheless that they live an entire life at least. 
It is thus that in the yawning of sleep, before 
it has fully possessed us, we perceive, as in a 
dream, what is done about us, and follow the 
last things that are said, with a perplexed and 
uncertain hearing, which seems but to touch 
upon the borders of the soul, and make answers 
to the last words that were spoken to us, 
which have more in them of chance than sense. 
Now, seeing I have, in effect, tried it, I 
make no doubt but I have hitherto made a 
right judgment of it. For first, being quite in 
a swoon, "i laboured to tear open my doublet 
with my hands, for I was without a weapon, 
and yet I felt nothing in my imagination that 
hurt me ; for we have many motions in us that 
do not proceed from our direction ; 

Semianimcsque micant digiti, ferrumquc retractant. 5 

" And half-dead fingers grope about and feel, 
To grasp again the late abandoned steel." 

So falling people extend their arms before them 
by a natural impulse which prompts them to 
offices and motions, without any commission 
from us. 

Falcifcros memorant currus abscinderc membra 
Ut tremere in terra videatur ab artubus, id quod 
Decidit abscissum ; cum mens tamen atque hominis vi3, 
Mobilitate mali, non quit sentire dolorem. 6 

** So chariots armed with keen scythes around, 
When fiercely driven, deal the desp'rate wound ; 
And yet the wounded man, so quick 's the blow, 
Is scarce disturb'd, scarce seems to feel or know 
His wound." 



* JEncxd l iv. 702. 

5 Id. x. 396. 

6 Lucret. iii. 642. 
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My stomach was oppressed with the coagulated 
blood, and my hands moved to that part by their 
own voluntary motion, us they frequently do to 
the part that itches, without being directed by our 
will. There are several animals, and even men, 
in whom one may perceive the muscles to stir 
and tremble after they are dead. Every one by 
experience knows that there are some members 
which grow stiff, and Hag, often without his 
leave. Now these passions which only touch 
the outward bark of us, as a man may say, 
cannot be said to be ours ; to make them so 
there must be a concurrence of the whole man ; 
and the pains which are felt by the hand or the 
foot, while we are sleeping, are none of ours. 

As 1 drew near my own house, where th^ 
alarm of my fall was already got before me, 
and my family ran to me with the clamour 
usual in such cases, I did not only make some 
little answer to the questions that wen 1 a>ked 
me, but they moreover tell me that 1 had >o 
much sense about me as to order them to give a 
horse to my wife, who, I saw, was toiling and 
labouring along the road, which was a steep and 
uneasy one. This consideration should >vvah to 
proceed from a soul that retained its function, 
but it was not so with me. I knew not what 
I suid or did ; they were nothing but idle 
thoughts in the clouds that were stirred up by 
the senses of the eyes and ears, and proceeded 
not from me. 1 knew not any the more whence 
I came, or whither I was going, neither was I 
capable to weigh and consider what was iaid to 
me. These were li'udit effects that the senses 
produced of themselves, as of cn>toni ; what 
the soul contributed was in a dream, and lightly 
touched, as it were, merely licked and bedewed 
by the soft impression of the senses. Meantime 
my condition was, in truth, very easy and 
quiet; I had no aflliction upon me, either for 
others or myself. It was an extreme drooping 
and weakness, without any manner of pain. 
I saw my own house, but knew it not. When 
they had put me to bed, I found an inex- 
pressible sweetness in that repose; for I had 
been wretchedly tugged and jolted about by 
those poor peopfc who had taken the pains to 
carry me upon their arms a very great, and a 
very ill way, and had, in doing so, all quite 
tired out themselves twice or thrice, one after 
another. They offered me all sorts of remedies, 
but I would take none, certainly believing that 
I was mortally wounded in the'head. And in 
earnest, it had been a very happy death; for 
the weakness of my understanding deprived me 
of the faculty of discerning, and that of my 
body from the sense of feeling. I was suf- 
fering myself to glide away so sweetly, and 
after so soft and easy a manner, that I scarce 
find any other action less troublesome than that 
was. When I came again to myself, and to 
re-assume my faculties, 
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I't tandem sensus convaluerc mei, 1 
" As my lost senses did again return," 

which was two or three hours after, I felt my- 
self on a sudden involved in a terrible pain, 
having my limbs battered and knocked to 
pieces with my full, and was so exceedingly ill 
for two or three? nights after that, I thought 
once more I was dying, but a more painful 
death, and to this hour am sensible of I lie 
bruises of that >hock. I will not here omit 
that the Ia>t thing I could make them beat 
into my head was the memory of the accident; 
and 1 made it be over and over again repeated 
to me whither F was going, whence 1 was 
coming, and at what time of the day this mis- 
chance betel me, before F could comprehend it. 
As to the manner of my fall, that was concealed 
from me in favour to him who had been the 
occasion, and some other account was invented. 
I bit a long time alter, and the very next day, 
w hen my memory began to return and represent 
io me the state wherein I was at the instant 
that 1 pereeiwd this horse coming full drive 
upon me (for 1 laid seen him at my heeN, and 
gave myself for gone ; but this thought had 
been so sudden that fear had no leisure to in- 
troduce itself), it seemed to me like a ila^h of 
lightning that had pierced through my soul, 
and that was coining from the other world. 

This long story of so light a matter would 
appear vain enough, were it not 
for the knowledge I have named ? Ian >* a f f,f »' 
by it lor my own u<c ; fur 1 really bL -\i. 
find that, to uct acquainted with 
death, you have but nearly to approach it. 
'* livery one," as Pliny says,- 1 " is a good doc- 
tor to himself, provided he lie capable of looking 
closely into himself." This is not my doctrine, 
'tis my study ; it is not the lesMm of another, 
but my own, and yet, if 1 communicate it, it 
ought not to be ill taken. That which is of 
u>e to me may aln), perhaps, be useful to an- 
other. As to the res-t, I spoil nothing, 1 make 
\\<e of nothing but my own • and, it' I play the 
fool, 'tis at my own expense, and nobody else 
is concerned in it: for 'tis a folly that will die 
with me, and that no one 1 is to inherit. We 
hear of but two or three of the ancients who 
have beaten this road, and yet we cannot say 
if it be after this manner, knowing no more of 
them but their names. No one since has fol- 
lowed the track : 'tis a ticklish subject, and 
more nice than it seems, to follow a pace so 
extravagant and uncertain as that of the soul : 
to penetrate the dark profundities of her intri- 
cate internal windings, to choose and lay hold 
of so many little nimble motions ; it is a new 
and extraordinary undertaking, which with- 
draws us from the common and most recom- 
mended employments of the world. Tis now 
many years since that my thoughts have had 
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Whether it is 
vanity for a 
man "to speak 
sincerely of 
himself. 



no other aim and object than myself, that I j 
have only pried into and studied myself: and if 
I do now and then study any other thing, His all 
of a sudden, in order to apply it to myself, or 
rather, in myself. And I do not think it a fault 
if, as others do by much less profitable sciences, 
I communicate what I have learnt in this mat- 
ter ; though I am not very well pleased with 
what progress I have made in it. There is no 
description so difficult, nor doubtless of so great 
utility, as that of one's-self. And withal a man 
must curl his hair, order his apparel, and adjust 
himself, to appear in public. Now, 1 am per- 
petually setting off myself, for I am eternally 
upon my own description. Custom has made 
all speaking of a man's self vi- 
cious, and positively forbids it, in 
hatred to the vanity that seems 
inseparably joined with the testi- 
mony men give of themselves. 
Because the child wants to blow his nose, they 
cut it off: 

In vitium dueit culpoe fuga. 1 

" Rut oft our greatest errors take their rise 
From our best views." 

I find more evil than good in this remedy. But 
though it should be trite that to entertain people 
with discourses of ourselves must of necessity 
be a piece of presumption, yet I ought not, 
according to my general plan, to forbear an 
action that publishes this infirmity, since it is 
in me,- nor conceal a fault which I not only 
practise but profess. Nevertheless, to speak 
my mind freely of the matter, I think the cus- 
tom of condemning wine, because some people 
will be drunk, is to be condemned. A man 
cannot abuse anything but what is good in it- 
self; and I believe that this rule has only regard 
to the popular vice : it is a bridle for calves, by 
which neither saints, whom we hear speak so 
highly of themselves, nor the philosophers, nor 
the divines, will be curbed : neither will I, who 
am as little the one as the other. 1 f these folks 
do not expressly name themselves, yet they 
take good care, whenever an occasion offers, 
to exhibit themselves so manifestly before you 
that there is no mistaking them. Of what docs 
Socrates treat more largely than of himself? 
To what does he more direct and address the 
discourses of his disciples than to speak of them- 
selves ; not of the lesson in their book, but of 
the essence and motion of their souls ? We 
confess ourselves religiously to God and our 
confessor, as our neighbours 2 do to all the 
people. But it may be said, — " there we 
speak nothing but accusation against our- 
selves." Why then we say all, for our very 
virtue itself is faulty and repentable. My trade 
and my art is to live. He that forbids me to 
speak according to my own sense, experience, 
and practice, may as well enjoin an architect 
not to speak of building according to his own 
knowledge, but according to that of his neigh- 
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bour; according to the knowledge of another, 
and not according to his own. If it be vain- 
glory for a man to publish his own virtues, why 
(Iocs not Cicero prefer the eloquence of Horten- 
sius, and Hortensius that of Cicero ? Perhaps 
they mean that I should give testimony of my- 
self by works and effects, not barely by words : 
I chiefly paint my thoughts, an inform subject, 
and incapable of operative production. 'Tis all 
that I can do to couch it in this airy body of 
the voice. The wisest and devoutest men have 
lived in the greatest care to avoid all discovery 
of works : effects would speak more of fortune 
than of me. They manifest their own office, 
and not mine ; but uncertainly, and by conjec- 
ture. They are but patterns of some one par- 
ticular virtue. I expose myself entire : 'tis an 
anatomy where, at one view, the veins, muscles, 
and tendons are apparent, each of them in its 
proper place. The effect of coughing produced 
one part, the effect of paleness or heart-beating 
another, but this doubtfully. I do not write my 
acts, but myself and my essence. 

I am of opinion that a man must be very 
prudent in valuing himself, and 
equally conscientious to give a "emrabnhing 
true report, be it better or worse, for a man to 
indifferently. If I thought my- set a just value 

,,. ,, J , , o . J T upon hnnselt. 

sell perfectly good and wise, I 
would sound it forth to good purpose. To 
speak less of a manVself than what one really 
is, is folly, not modesty ; and to take that for 
current pay which is under a man's value is 
pusillanimity and cowardice, according to Aris- 
totle : ;J no virtue assists itself with falsehood : 
truth is never the matter for error : to speak 
more of one's-self than is really true is not 
always presumption, 'tis moreover very often 
folly : to be immeasurably pleased with what 
one is, and to fall into an indiscreet self-love, 
is the substance of this vice. The best remedy 
for it is to do quite contrary to what these 
people direct, who, in forbidding us to speak of 
ourselves, do consequently at the same time 
interdict thinking of ourselves. Pride dwells 
in the thought ; the tongue can have but very 
little share in it. 

They fancy that to think of one's-self is to be 
delighted with one's-self; that to frequent and 
to converse with one's-self is to be over-indul- 
gent. 13 nt this excess arises only in those who 
take but a superficial view of themselves, and 
dedicate their main inspection to their affairs ; 
that call meditation raving and idleness, and 
furnishing and fitting ourselves up building 
castles in the air; looking upon themselves as 
a third person only, and a stranger. If any 
one is charmed with his own knowledge, whilst 
he looks only on those below him, let him but 
turn his eye upward toward past ages and his 
pride will be ahated, when he shall there find 
so many thousand wits that trample him under 
foot. If he enter into a flattering vanity of his 
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My stomach was oppressed with the coagulated 
blood, anil my hands moved to that part by their 
own voluntary motion, as they frequently do to 
the part that itches,without being directed by our 
will. There are several animals, and even men, 
in whom one may perceive the muscles to stir 
and tremble after they are dead. Kvery one by 
experience knows that there are some members 
which grow still', and Hag, often without his 
leave. Now these passions which only touch 
the outward bark of us, as u man may say, 
cannot be said to be ours ; to make them so 
there must be a concurrence of the whole man ; 
and the pains which are 1 felt by the hand or the 
foot, while we are sleeping, are none of ours. I 
As I drew near my own hou-e, where the | 
alarm of my fall was already got before me, 
and my family ran to me with this clamour 
usual in such cases, I did not only nmke some 
little answer to the questions that were silked 
me, but they moreover tell me that 1 had so 
much sense about me as to order them to give a 
horse to my wile, who, I saw, was toiling and 
labouring along the road, which was a steep and . 
uneasy one. This consideration should seem to 
proceed from a soul that retained its function, 
but it was not so with me. 1 km w not what 
I said or did ; they were nothing but idle 
thoughts in tin; clouds that were 1 stirred up by 
the senses of the eyes and ears, and proceeded 
not from me. 1 knew not any the more whence 
1 came, or whither 1 was going, neither was I 
capable to weigh and consider what was said to 
me. These were light eti'ects that the senses 
produced of themselves, as of custom ; what 
the soul contributed was in a dream, and lightly 
touched, as it were, merely licked and bedewed 
by the soft impression of the senses. .Meantime 
my condition was, in truth, very easy and 
quiet; I had no aflliction upon me, either for 
others or myself. It was an extreme drooping 
and weakness, without any manner ot % pain. 
I saw my own house, but knew it not. When 
they had put me to bed, I found an inex- 
pressible sweetness in that repose; for I had 
been wretchedly tugged and jolted about by 
those poor people who had taken the pains to 
carry me upon their arms a very great, and a 
very ill way, and had, in doing so, all quite 
tired out themselves twice or thrice, one after 
another. They offered me all sorts of remedies, 
but I would take none, certainly believing that 
I was mortally wounded in the'head. And in 
earnest, it had been a very happy death ; for 
the weakness of my understanding deprived me 
of the faculty of discerning, and that of my 
body from the sense of feeling. I was suf- 
fering myself to glide away so sweetly, and 
after so soft and easy a manner, that I scarce 
find any other action less troublesome than that 
was. When I came again to myself, and to 
re-assume my faculties, 



It tandem sensus convaluere mci, 1 
" As> my loht senses did again return," 

which was two or three hours after, I felt my- 
self on a sudden involved in a terrible pain, 
having my limbs battered and knocked to 
pieces with my fall, and was so exceedingly ill 
for two or three nights after that, I thought 
once more I was dying, but a more painful 
death, and to this hour am sensible of the 
bruises of that shock. I will not here omit 
that the last thing 1 could make them beat 
into my head was the memory of the accident; 
ami 1 made it be over and over again repeated 
to me whither 1 was going, whence I was 
coming, and at what time of the day this mis- 
chance betel me, before I could comprehend it. 
As to the manner of my fall, that was concealed 
from me in favour to him who had been the 
occasion, and some other account was invented, 
lbit a long time after, ami the very next day, 
when my memory began to return and represent 
to me the state wherein I was at the instant 
that I perceived this horse coming full drive 
upon me (for I had seen him at my heels, and 
gave myself for gone ; but this thought had 
been so sudden that fear had no leisure to in- 
troduce itself), it seemed to me like a tla>h of 
lightning that had pierced through my soul, 
and that was coming from the other world. 

This long story of so light a matter would 
appear vain enough, were it not 
for the knowledge 1 have gained ? r ™ «**""'» 
by it tor my own use ; tor 1 really be lf. 
find that, to get acquainted with 
death, you lane but nearly to approach it. 
" Every one," as Pliny says,- " is a good doc- 
tor to himself, provided lie be capable of looking 
closely into himself," This is not my doctrine, 
'tis my study ; it is not the lesson of another, 
but my own, and yet, if I communicate it, it 
ought not to be ill taken. That which is of 
use to me may also, perhaps, be useful to an- 
other. As to the rest, I spoil nothing, I nmke 
use of nothing but my own ; ami, if I play the 
fool, 'tis at my own expense, and nobody else 
is concerned in it: for 'tis a folly that will die 
with me, and that no one is to inherit. We 
hear of but two or three of the ancients Avho 
have beaten this road, and yet we cannot say 
if it be after this manner, knowing no more of 
them but their names. No one since has fol- 
lowed the track : 'tis a ticklish subject, and 
more nice than it seems, to follow a pace so 
extravagant and uncertain as that of the soul : 
to penetrate the dark profundities of her intri- 
cate internal windings, to choose and lay hold 
of so many little nimble motions ; it is a new 
and extraordinary undertaking, which with- 
draws us from the common and most recom- 
mended employments of the world. 'Tis now 
many years since that my thoughts have had 
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ro other aim and object than myself, that I 
have only pried into and studied myself: and if 
I do now and then study any other thing, 'tis all 
of a sudden, in order to apply it to myself, or 
rather, in myself. And 1 do not think it a fault 
if, as others do by much less profitable sciences, 
I communicate what I have learnt in this mat- 
! ter; though I am not very well pleased with 
I what progress I have made in it. There is no 
description so difficult, nor doubtless of so great 
utility, as that of one's-self. And withal a man 
must curl his hair, order his apparel, and adjust 
himself, to appear in public. Now, I am per- 
petually setting off myself, for 1 am eternally 
upon my own description. Custom has made 
„ rI tl ti . all speaking of a man's self vi- 

W nether it is • l i ° • i - i r ^ • i -. • 

vanity for a cious, and positively forbids it, 111 

man to speak hatred to the vanity that seems 
himsdf. y ° f inseparably joined with the testi- 

mony men give of themselves. 
Because the child wants to blow his nose, they 
cut it off: 

In vitium ducit culpse fuga. 1 

" Rut oft our greatest errors take their rise 
From our best views." 

I find more evil than good in this remedy. But 
though it should be true that to entertain people 
with discourses of ourselves must of necessity 
be a piece of presumption, yet I ought not, 
according to my general plan, to forbear an 
action that publishes this infirmity, since it is 
in me; nor conceal a fault which I not only 
practise but profess. Nevertheless, to speak 
my mind freely of the matter, I think the cus- 
tom of condemning wine, because some people 
will be drunk, is to be condemned. A man 
cannot abuse anything but what is good in it- 
self; and I believe that this rule has only regard 
to the popular vice : it is a bridle for calves, by 
which neither saints, whom we hear speak so 
highly of themselves, nor the philosophers, nor 
the divines, will be curbed : neither will I, who 
am as little the one as the other. If these folks 
do not expressly name themselves, yet they 
take good care, whenever an occasion offers, 
to exhibit themselves so manifestly before you 
that there is no mistaking them. Of what does 
. Socrates treat more largely than of himself? 
To what does he more direct and address the 
discourses of his disciples than to speak of them- 
selves ; not of the lesson in their book, but of 
the essence and motion of their souls ? We 
confess ourselves religiously to God and our 
confessor, as our neighbours 2 do to all the 
people. But it may be said, — " there we 
speak nothing but accusation against our- 
selves." Why then we say all, for our very 
virtue itself is faulty and repentable. My trade 
and my art is to live. He that forbids me to 
speak according to my own sense, experience, 
and practice, may as well enjoin an architect 
not to speak of building according to his own 
knowledge, but according to that of his neigh- 
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bour; according to the knowledge of another, 
and not according to his own. If it be vain- 
glory for a man to publish his own virtues, why 
does not Cicero prefer the eloquence of Horten- 
sius, and Hortensius that of Cicero ? Perhaps 
they mean that I should give testimony of my- 
self by works and effects, not barely by words : 
I chiefly paint my thoughts, an inform subject, 
and incapable of operative production. 'Tis all 
that I can do to couch it in this airy body of 
the voice. The wisest and devoutest men have 
lived in the greatest care to avoid all discovery 
of works: effects would speak more of fortune 
than of me. They manifest their own office, 
and not mine ; but uncertainly, and by conjec- 
ture. They are but patterns of some one par- 
ticular virtue. I expose myself entire: 'tis an 
anatomy where, at one view, the veins, muscles, 
and tendons are apparent, each of them in its 
proper place. The effect of coughing produced 
one part, the effect of paleness or heart-beating 
another, but this doubtfully. 1 do not write my 
acts, but myself and my essence. 

I am of opinion that a man must be very 

prudent in valuing himself, and 

1 n , • ° , . It is a com- 

equally conscientious to give a mcndable thing 
true report, be it better or worse, for a man to 
indifferently. If I thought ray- sct a j / ,st va i uc 

. ,, ., -J , i° - J T upon himself. 

self perfectly good and wise, I 
would sound it forth to good purpose. To 
speak less of a man's-self than what one really 
is, is folly, not modesty ; and to take that for 
current pay which is under a man's value is 
pusillanimity and cowardice, according to Aris- 
totle: 3 no virtue assists itself with falsehood : 
truth is never the matter for error : to speak 
more of one's-self than is really true is not 
always presumption, 'tis moreover very often 
folly : to be immeasurably pleased with what 
one is, and to fall info ;m indiscreet self-love, 
is the substance of this vice. The best remedy 
for it is to do quite contrary to what these 
people direct, who, in forbidding us to speak of 
ourselves, do consequently at the same time 
interdict thinking of ourselves. Pride dwells 
in the thought ; the tongue can have but very 
little share in it. 

They fancy that to think of one's-self is to be 
delighted with one's-self; that to frequent and 
to converse with one's-self is to be over-indul- 
gent. But this excess arises only in those who 
take but a superficial view of themselves, and 
dedicate their main inspection to their affairs ; 
that call meditation raving and idleness, and 
furnishing and fitting ourselves up building 
castles in tlie air; looking upon themselves as 
a third person only, and a stranger. If any 
one is charmed with his own knowledge, whilst 
he looks only on those below him, let him but 
turn his eye upward toward past ages and his 
pride will be abated, when he shall there find 
so many thousand wits that trample him under 
foot. If he enter into a flattering vanity of his 
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personal valour, let him but recollect the lives 
of Seipio, Epaminondns, so many armies and 
nations tbat leave bim so far behind, and be 
will be cured of his self-opinion. No particular 
quality can make any man proud, that will at 
the same tune put the so many weak and im- 
perfect ones be has in him in the other scale, 
and the nothingness of human condition to 
balance the weight. Because Socrates had 
alone digested to purpose the precept of his 
God, u To know himself;" and 
^^toncd' by that study was arrived tt the 
thr only wise perfection of setting himself at 
man * nought, he only was reputed wor- 

thy the title of a sage. Whoever -ball so know 
himself, let bim boldly speak out and imike 
himself known. 
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OF RECOMPENSES OF HDNOI It. 

Those who wrote the life of Augustus. Ca^ur' 
observe this in his military disci- 
! ,n Ts r mi y rht"to ]>bne— that lie was wonderfully 
hrO^}«"weil ° liberal of gifts to men of merit ; 
,%ith very threat | )llt t | mt as to the pure reoom- 
lhhCretlul1, penses of honour he was alto<_re- 

tber as sparing : he himself had been gratiiied 
by his uncle with all the military recompenses 
before he laid ever been in the tield. It \\a< a 
pretty invention, and received into most govern- 
ment's of the world, to institute certain \ain and 
in themselves vuluelessdistinetions, to honour and 
recompense valour or virtue : such as crowns ot 
laurel, oak, and myrtle ; the particular fashion 
of some garment ; the privilege to ride in a 
coach in the city, or to have a torch by night ; 
some peculiar place assigned in public assem- 
blies; the prerogative of certain additional 
names and titles •" certain distinctions in their 
bearing of coats of arms, and the like : the use 
of which, according to the several humours of 
nations, has been variously received, and does 
vet continue. 

We in France, as also several of our neigh- 
bours, have the orders of knight- 
i° rde i r fv,°L hood, that were instituted only 

instituted to tor tins end. And it is, indeed, a 

reward military very nr O0 d. ami profitable custom 

vmue ' to find out an acknowledgment 

for the worth of excellent and extraordinary 
men; and to satisfy their ambition with re- 
wards that are not at all costly either to prince 
or people. And what has been always found 
both by ancient experience, and which we our- 
selves may also have observed in our own times, 
that men of quality have ever been more jealous 
of such recompenses than of those wherein there 
was gain and profit, is not without very good 
"■round and reason. If with reward, which 



ought to be simply a recompense of honour, | 
they should mix other emoluments, and add 
riches, this mixture, instead of procuring an 
increase of esteem, would vilify and debase it. 
The order of St. Michael,'- which 

, , , . The Order of ' 

has been so long in repute amongst st# M i c i iac i. 
as. bad no greater commodity 
than that it had no communication with any 
other ; which produced this effect, that formerly 
there was no otHce or title whatever to which 
the gentry pretended with so great a desire and 
ail'ection as they did to this order; nor quality j 
that carried with it more respect and grandeur: 
virtue more willingly embracing, and with 
greater ambition nspiring to a recompense truly 
her own, and rather honourable than beneficial. 
For, in truth, the other rewards have not so 
[Treat a dignity in them, by reason they urn laid 
out niton all sorts of occasions. With mone\ a 
man pays the wages of a servant, the diligence 
of a courier, dancing, vaulting, speaking, and 
the vilest olbces we receive; nay, we reward 
vice with it, too, as flattery, treachery, and 
pimping: and therefore 'tis no wonder it \ htue 
lev, de-ires, and less willingly receive-, this 
common sort of payment, than that which is 
proper and peculiar to her, as being truly gene- 
rous ami noble. Augustus was right in being 
a better husband and more sparing ot this than 
the other, by how much honour is a privilege 
that extract- its principal essence from its rarity, 
and virtue the same. 

Cui malus est iiciuo, (juis bonus esse potest".' 1 
»« To whom none sccmrth bad, who irood can seem ?" 

We do not intend it for a commendation 
when we say that such a one is careful in the 
bringing up of his children, by reason it is a com- 
inon"aet^ how just ami well done soever, no more 
than we commend a great tree where the whole 
forest is the same. 1 do not think that any 
citizen of Sparta valued himself 
upon his valour, it being the Valour of the 
universal virtue of the whole 
nation, and as little prided him- 
self upon bis fidelity and contempt of riches. 
There is no recompense to virtue, how great 
soever, that is once become a general custom ; 
and I know not withal whether we can ever 
call it great, being common. 

Seeing then that these rewards of honour 
have no° other value and estimation but only 
this, that few people enjoy them, 'tis but to be 
liberal of them to bring them down to nothing. 
And though there should be more men found 
than in former times worthy of our order,^ the 
value of it, nevertheless, ought not to be abated, 
nor the honour made cheap : and it may easily 
happen that more may merit it now than 
formerly ; for there is no virtue that so easily 
diffuses" itself as that of military valour. _ There 
is another true, perfect, and philosophical, of 



citizens ot 
Sparta. 



i Suetonius, in vita. . . 

^ Instituted by an ordonnancc of Louis XI. at Amboise, 
iht Au-ust, iHiy". 
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which I do not speak (and only make use of 
the word in the common acceptation), much 
greater than tills, and more full, which is a 
strength and assurance of soul, despising equally 
all sorts of adverse accidents, equable, uniform, 
and constant, of which ours is but a little ray. 
Use, bringing up, example and custom, can do 
all in all in the establishment of that which I 
am speaking of, and with great facility render 
it common, as by the experience of our civil 
war is manifest enough ; and whoever could at 
this instant unite us till, Catholics and Hugo- 
nots, into one body, and set us upon some 
common enterprise, we should make our ancient 
military reputation flourish again. It is most 
certain that in times past the recompense of 
this order had not only a regard to valour, but 
had a farther prospect. It never was the 
reward of a valiant soldier, but of a great 
captain : the science of obeying was not reput- 
ed worthy of so honourable a guerdon. There 
was therein a more universal military expertness 
required, which comprehended the most and 
the greatest qualities of a military man : Neque 
enim ecedem militares et impcratoriai artcs 
snt ** For the qualities of a soldier and of a 
general are not the same ;" and, besides, a 
man was to be of a birth and rank suitable to 
such a dignity. But 1 say, though more men 
should be worthy now than formerly, yet 
ought it not to be more liberally distributed ; 
and it were better to fall short and not. give it 
to all to whom it may be due, than for ever to 
lose, as we have lately done, the fruit of so 
useful an invention. No man of spirit will 
vouchsafe to advantage himself with what is in 
common with many j and such of the present 
time as have least merited this recompense 
make the greater show of disclaiming it, intend- 
ing thereby to be ranked with those to whom 
so much wrong has been done, by the unworthy 
conferring and debasing the distinction which 
was their particular right. 

Now to expect, in obliterating and abo- 
t* ■ !•«= u * lishine; this, suddenly to create 

It is difficult to ji- • i- J ,.) 

bring a new an d bring into Credit a like in- 

order of knight- stitution, is not a proper attempt 
credit 1 "* ^ or so ^ ceil ti ()l,s and sick a time 

as this in which we now are ; 
and it will fall out that the last 1 will, from its 
birth, incur the same inconveniences that have 
ruined the other. The rules for the dispensing 
of this new order had need to be extremely 
clipped, and bound under great restrictions, to 
give it authority ; and this tumultuous season is 
incapable of such a curb. Besides that before 
this can be brought into reputation 'tis necessary 
that the memory of the first, and the contempt 
into which it is fallen, should be totally buried 
in oblivion. 

This place might naturally enough admit of 



' The order of Saint Esprit (the Holy Ghost), instituted 
by Henry III., in 15/8. 

2 Virtus, vis. " Le mot de vertu vient de force ; la force 
est la base de toutc vertu; la vertu n'apparticnt qu'a un 



some discourse upon the consideration of valour, 
and the difference of this virtue from others : 
but Plutarch having so often handled this sub- 
ject, I should give myself an unnecessary trouble 
to repeat what he has said. But valour the 
this, nevertheless, is worth con- chief virtue 
sidering, that our nation places among the 
valour (vaillance) in the highest 
degree of virtue, as the very word itself shows, 
being derived from value (valvar) ; and that, 
according to our custom, when we mean a 
worthy man, or a man of value (hommc vail- 
laut), it is only in our court style to say a 
valiant man, after the Roman way ; for the 
general appellation of virtue with them takes 
etymology from force. 2 The proper, sole, and 
essential occupation of the French nobility and 
gentry is the practice of arms. It is likely that 
the fir&t virtue which discovered itself amongst 
men, and that has given some advantage over 
others, was this, by which the strongest and 
most valiant have mastered the weaker, andac- 
buired a particular rank and reputation, whence 
this honour and name remained to them. Or 
else that these nations, being very warlike, 
have given the pre-eminence to that of the 
virtues which was most familiar to them, and 
which they thought of the most worthy cha- 
racter. Just as our passion, and the feverish 
solicitude we have of the chastity of women 
makes the saying a good woman, a woman of 
worth, a woman of honour and virtue, to 
signify no more than a chaste woman ; as if to 
oblige her to that one duty, we were indifferent 
to all the rest ; and gave them the reins to all 
other faults whatever, to compound for that 
one of incontinence. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OP THE AFFECTION OF FATHERS TO Til EI It 
CHILDREN. 

TO MADAME d'eSTISSAC. 3 

Madam, if the strangeness and novelty of my 
subject, which generally give value to things, 
do not save me, I shall never come off with 
honour from this foolish attempt : but 'tis so 
fantastic, and carries a face so unlike the com- 
mon custom, that the oddness of it may perhaps 
make it pass. 'Tis a melancholic humour, and 
consequently a humour very much opposed to 
my natural complexion, engendered by the 
pensiveness of the solitude into which for some 
years past I have retired myself, that first 
put into my head this idle fancy of writing : 
wherein, finding myself totally unprovided 
and empty of other matters, I presented myself 
to myself for argument and subject. 'Tis the 



6trc foible par sa nature, et fort par savolonte." — Rousseau, 
Emile, v. 

3 The son of this lady accompanied Montaigne in his 
journey to Rome. 
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only book in tho world of its kind, and of a 
wild and extravagant design. Indeed, there is 
nothing worth remark lint the extravagancy in 
this affair : tor in a subject so vain and frivolous 
the best workman in the world could not have 
given it a form fit to recommend it to any 
manner of esteem. Now, madam, being to 
draw my own picture to the life, I should have 
omitted an important feature, had I not repre- 
sented in it the honour 1 have ever paid to your 
merits; and I have chosen to say this expressly 
at the head of this chapter, by reason that, 
among your other excellent qualities the love 
yon have shown to your children hold-; one of 
the chief places. Whoever vhnll know at what 
age Monsieur d' Kstissae, your husband, left 
you a widow, the great and honourable matches 
have since been offered to you, as many and as 
great as to any lady of your condition in 
I'Vance; the firmness and steadiness wherewith 
you have sustained for so many years, through 
so many sharp difficulties the charge and con- 
duct of their affairs, which have kept you in 
agitation in every corner of the kingdom, and 
which yet hold you, as it were, besieged and 
tin; happy direction you have given all these, 
either by your prudence or good fortune, will 
easily conclude with me that we have not a 
more striking example than yours of maternal 
affection in our times. 

I praise (iod, madam, that it has been so 
well employed ; for the great hopes that Mon- 
sieur d' Kstis>ae, your son. gives of himself, are 
sufficient assurances that, u hen lie comes to age, 
you will reap from him all the obedience ami 
gratitude! of a very good man. But fora-much 
as by reason of hi* tender years he has not been 
capable of taking notice of those numberless of- 
fices of kindness which he has received from you, 
1 will take care, if these papers ever fall into his 
hands, whim I shall neither have mouth nor 
speech left to deliver it to him, that he shall 
receive from me this testimony, in all truth, 
which shall be more effectually manifested to 
him by their own effects, and by which he will 
see and feel that there is not a gentleman in 
France who stands more indebted to a mother's 
care than he does ; and that lie cannot for the 
future give a better nor more certain proof of 
his own worth and virtue, than by acknow- 
ledging you for that excellent mother you are. 

If there be any law truly natural, that is to 

say, any instinct that is seen universally, and 

perpetually imprinted in both 

The affection of beasts and men (which is not 

parents toward -,, x v T 

their children without controversy), I can say 
greater than that, in my opinion, next to the 
lnwarL C thcm! n car0 every "animal has of his own 
and why. preservation, and to avoid that 

which may hurt him, the affection 
that the begetter bears to his offspring holds 
the second place in rank. Ami seeing that 
nature seems to have recommended it to us, 
having regard to the extension .iud progression 
of" the successive pieces of ttiis machine of hers ; 
" t is no wonder that, on the contrary, that of 



children towards their parents is not so great. 
To which we may add this other Aristotelian 
consideration, that lie who confers a benefit on 
any one loves him better than he is beloved by 
him again ; and that he to whom it is due 
loves better than hirn from whom it is due ;' 
ami [hut every artificer is fonder of his work 
than, if that work had sense, it would lie of 
the artificer; by reason that it is dear to ns to 
be, and to be consists in moving and action ; 
whereby every one has, in some sort, a being 
in his work. Whoever confers a benefit, exer- 
cises a fine and honest action ; he who receives 
it, exercises the utile only. Now tin; utile is 
much less amiable than the hottest?//}/ : the ho- 
nest tint is stable and permanent, supplying him 
who has done it with a continual gratification. 
The utile loses itself, easily slides away, and the 
memory of it is neither so fresh nor so pleasing. 
Those things are dearest to us that have cost us 
most ; and giving is more chargeable than 
receiving. 

Since it has pleased (Jod to endue us with 
some capacity of weighing and _ , 4 

. , .' : . , , To what end 

considering thing-, to the end we m( . n are rrP . 
may not, like brutes, be servile- at^i capable 
ly subjected and enslaved by the «*'««»«""*■ 
laws common to both, but that we should by 
judgment, and a voluntary liberty, apply our- 
selves to them ; we ought, indeed, sometimes 
to \ ield to the simple authority of nature, but 
not suffer our-elvcs to be tyrannically hurried 
away, and transported by her; reason alone 
should have the conduct of our inclinations. I, 
for my part, have a strange distaste to those 
inclinations that are started in us, without the 
'mediation and direction of the judgment ; as, 
upon the subject I am speaking of, I cannot 
entertain that passion of dandling and caressing 
an infant scarcely born, having, as yet, neither 
motion of soul, nor shape of body distinguishable, 
by which they can render themselves loveahlc ; 
and have not willingly suffered them to be 
nursed near me. A true and well-regulated 
affection ought to spring up, and 
increase with the knowledge they 
give us of themselves, and then, 
if they are worthy of it, natural 
propension going hand-in-hand 
with reason, to cherish them with a truly pa- 
ternal love ; and to judge and discern also if 
they be otherwise, still submitting ourselves to 
reason, notwithstanding the force of nature. 
It is often quite the reverse ; and most com- 
monly we find ourselves more taken with the 
first trotting about, and little ways and plays of 
our children, than we are afterwards with their 
formed actions; as if we had loved them for 
our sport, like monkeys, and not as men. And 
some there are who are very liberal in buying 
them playthings when they are children, who 
are very close-handed for the least necessary 
expense when they grow up. Nay, to such 
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What oiicht to 
be th«: love of 
parents to their 
children. 
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degree that it looks as if the jealousy of seeing 
them appear in, and enjoy the world, when we 
are ahout to leave it, renders ns more niggardly 
and stingy towards them : it vexes ns that they 
tread upon our heels, as if to solicit us to go 
out ; but if this he to be feared, since the order 
of things will have it so, thut they cannot, to 
speak the truth, be or live but at the expense 
of our being and life, wc should never meddle 
with getting children. 

For my part, I think it cruelty and injustice 
not to receive them into the share and society 
of our goods, and not to make them partakers 
in the intelligence of our domestic affairs when 
they are capable, and not to lessen and con- 
tract our own expenses, to make the more room 
for theirs, seeing we begat them to that effect, 
; Tis unjust that an old fellow, deaf, lame, mid 
half-dead, should alone, in a corner of the 
chimney, enjoy the goods that were sufficient 
for the maintenance and advancement of many 
children, and suffer them in the mean time to 
lose their best years for want of means to 
put themselves forward in the public service, 
and the knowledge of men. A man by this 
means drives them to desperate courses, and to 
seek out by any means, how unjust or dis- 
honourable soever, to provide for their own 
support : as I have, in my time, seen several 
young men of good birth so addicted to stealing 
that no correction could cure them of it. I 

know one of a very good family, 
Young men to whom, at the request of a 

filchhigl brother of his, a very honest and 

brave gentleman, 1 once spoke 
on this account ; who made answer, and con- 
fessed to me roundly that he had been put upon 
this dirty practice by the severity and avarice 
of his father; but that he was now so accus- 
tomed to it he could not leave it o!f. At this 
very time he had been entrapped stealing a 
lady's rings, being come into her chamber as 
she was dressing, with several others. lie put 
me in mind of a story I had heard of another 
gentleman so perfect and accomplished in this 
genteel trade in his youth that, after he came 
to his estate, and resolved to give it over, could 
not hold his hands, nevertheless, if he passed 
by a shop where he saw anything he liked, 
from catching it up, though it put him to the 
shame of sending afterwards to pay for it. And 
I have myself seen several so habituated to this 
laudable quality that even amongst their com- 
rades they could not forbear filching, though 
with intent to restore what they had taken. w I 
am a Gascon, and yet there is no vice I so little 
understand as that • I hate it even something 
more by disposition than I condemn it by my 
reason : I do not so much as desire any thing 

of another man's. This province 

S^diSS" of ours i3 > in truth > a little morc 

to stealing. suspected than the other parts of 



i Ethics, iv. 3. 

2 Terence, Adelph. i. 1, 40. 



the kingdom ; and yet we have often seen, 
in our times, men of good families of other 
provinces, in the hands of justice, convicted 
of several abominable thefts. I fear this of- 
fence is, in some sort, to be attributed to the 
foremen tioned vice of the fathers. 

And if a man should tell me. as a lord of 
very good understanding once did, " That he 
hoarded up wealth, not to extract any other 
fruit and use from his parsimony, but to make 
himself honoured and sought after by his own 
relations ; and that, age having deprived him of 
all other powers, it was the only remaining re- 
medy to maintain his authority in his family, 
and to keep him from being neglected nnd des- 
pised by all the world," (and, in truth, not 
only old age, but all other imbecility, according 
to Aristotle, 1 is the promoter of avarice) this 
is something, but it is physic for a disease that a 
man should prevent altogether, A father is, 
very miserable that has no other 
hold of his children's affections The means by 
than the need they have of his " hu ' h , a ,atl "' r 

. r» A i , J i Hi should procure 

assistance, it that can be called tllc resp [. t . t of 
affection ; he must render himself his children, 
worthy to be respected by his 
virtue and wisdom, and beloved by his bounty 
and the sweetness of his manners. Even the 
very ashes of a rich matter have their value, 
and we generally, by custom, have the bones 
and relics of worthy men in regard and re- 
verence. No old age can be so ruinous and 
offensive in a man who has passed his life in 
honour, but it must be venerable, especially to 
his children ; the soul of whom he must have 
trained up to their duty by reason, not by ne- 
cessity and the need they have of him, nor by 
roughness and force: 

Et emit longc, mca quidem sent^ntia, 
Qui imperiuin credat esse gravius, aut stabilius, 
Vi quod fit, quam illud, quod amicitia adjuugitur. 2 

" And lie extremely differs from my sense, 
Who thinks the pow'r obtain'd by violence 
Can ever prove more solid and secure 
Thau that which friendship's softer means procure." 

I condemn all violence in the education of a 
gentle soul that is designed for 
honour and liberty. There is, I violence in the 
know not what of servile in ri- education of 

i , . , i T p children con- 

gour and restraint ; and 1 am oi demned. 
opinion that what is not to be done 
by reason, prudence and address, is never to be 
effected by force. I myself was brought up 
after that manner, and they tell me that in all 
my first age, I never felt the rod but twice, and 
then very slightly. I have practised the same 
method with my children, who nil of them died 
at nurse, except Leonora, 3 my only daughter, 
who escaped that misfortune, and has arrived to 
the age of six years and upward, without other 
correction for her childish faults (her mother's 
indulgence easily concurring) than words only, 



3 Montaigne speaks again of his daughter in Book iii. e. 5. 
She was afterwards married to the Viscount de Uamaehcs. 
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and those very gentle ; and, though my ex- ' 
pectation should he frustrated, there are other 
causes enough to lay the fault on, without 
blaming my discipline, which I know to he j 
natural and just. I should in this have been 
even more scrupulous towards males, as born to 
less subjection, and more free ; I should have 
loved to swell their hearts with ingenuousness 
and freedom. I have never observed other ef- 
fects of whipping unless to render children more 
cowardly or more; wilful und obstinate. 

J)o we desire to be beloved of our children ? 
would we remove from them all 
occasion of wishing our death 
(though no occasion of so horrid 
a wish can either be just or ex- 
cusable, Xullimt sec/us ratioticni 
crime can have a reason").' Let 
us reasonably accommodate their lives with 
what is in our power. In order to this, we 
should not marry so young that our age >ha!l 
in a manner be confounded with theirs; for 
this inconvenience plunges us into many very 
great difficulties ; I speak more especially of 
the gentry who arc of a condition wherein they 
have little to do, and live, as the phrase is, upon 
their income; tor in other conditions, w here 
life is dedicated to making money, the plurality 
and numbers of children is an increase to good 
husbandry, and they are so many new tools and 
instruments wherewith to grow rich. 



Tlie true way 
for parents to 
gain the love of 
their children. 

Imbi't : "' Xo 



The most pro 
per utje for 
marriage. 



i d at three and thirty years of age, 
and agree in the opinion tor 
thirty-live, which is si id to be 
that* of Aristotle. 1 Plato will 
have nobody marry before thirty, 
but he has reason to laugh at those who 
undertake the work of marriage after five and 
fifty, and to condemn their offspring as un- 
worthy of aliment and life. Thales gave it the 
truest limits, who when young, and being im- 
portuned by his mother to marry, answered, 
" That it was too soon ; ,J and being grown in 
years, and urged again, •' That it was too late/'- 
A man must deny opportunity to every im- 
portunate action. The ancient (iauls 3 looked 
upon it as a very great reproach 
for a man to have to do with a 
woman before lie was twenty 
years of age ; and strictly re- 
commended to the men who designed them- 
selves for war the keeping their virginity till 
well grown in years, forasmuch as courage is 
abated and diverted by the use of women : 

Ma hor congiunto a eiovinctta sposa, 
E licto homai, tie' fi^li, era invilito 
Negli affetti di padre et di marito. 4 

" Rut now being married to a fur young wife, 
He's quite fall'n off from his old course of life : 
His mettle is grown rusty, and his eare 
His wife and children do betwixt them share." 



The use of wo- 
men enervates 
young men. 



Muleasses, 5 King of Tunis, he whom the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth restored to the king- 
dom, reproached the memory of his father, 
Mahomet, with the frequcntation of women, 
styling him loose, effeminate, and a getter of 
children. The Greek History observes of Iccu^, 
the Tarentine, of Crisso, Astyllus, Diopompns, 
and others, that, to keep their bodies in order 
for the Olympic games, and such like exercises, 
they denied themselves during that preparation 
all commerce with Venus. In a certain country 
of the Spanish Indies, men were not permitted 
to marry till after they were forty years of age, 
and yet the girls were allowed to do so at ten. 
"lis not time tor a gentleman of hve-and-thirty 
years old to give place to his son who is twenty; 
he being himself in a condition to serve both 
in the camp and court of his prince, he has 
himself need of all hi* money ; and yet, doubt- 
less ought to allow his son a share, but not so 
great a one as wholly to disfnrnish himself; 
and for such a one, the saying that fathers have 
ordinarily in their mouths, kl I will not put off | 
my clothe* till I go to bed/' is proper enough. ' 

But u father, worn out with age and in- ; 
tinnities, and deprived, by his 
weakness and want of health, of a father that is 
the common society of men, Mipf-rannuaiL-d 

t • u' i*i* * I oiik'ht tu give 

wrongs himself ami his, to rake U p his estate to 
together Uj great mass of useless his child, 
treasure. lie has lived long 
enough, if he be wise, to have a mind to strip 
himself to go to bed ; not to his very shirt, I 
confess, but to that and a good warm night- 
gown. The remaining pomps, of which he has 
no further n-e. he ought voluntarily to sur- 
render to those to whom by the order of nature 
they belong. 'Tis reason he should transfer the 
use of those things to them, seeing that nature 
has reduced him to such a state that he cannot 
enjoy them liinwlf : otherwise there is, doubt- 
less, ill- nature and envy in the case. Tho 
greatest act of the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
was that, in imitation of some of the ancients 
of his own quality, confessing it but reason to 
strip ourselves when our clothes encumber and 
grow too heavy for us, and to lie down when 
our legs begin to fail us, he resigned his pos- 
sessions, grandeur, and power to his son, when 
he found himself beginning to lose the vigour 
and steadiness necessary to conduct his affairs, 
with the glory he had therein acquired. 

Solve sencseentem mature sanus equum, ne 
Peecet ad extreinum ridendus, et ilia ducat. 6 

" Loose from the rapid ear your aged horse, 
Lest in the race, derided, left behind. 
Jaded he drag his limbs and burst his wind." 

This fault of not perceiving betimes, and not 
being sensible of the feebleness and extreme 
alteration that age naturally brings, both upon 



1 At the end of the Sixth Book of the Republic; but 
Aristotle says, from thirty to thirty-five. 

,J Diogenes Laert. in vita. 

3 What Montaigne aserihes here to the Gauls, Cresar says 
expressly of the Germans, De Hello Gallico, vi. 21. " yui 



diutissime' impuberes permanserunt, maximam inter suos 
ferunt laudem," &c. 

4 Tasso, Jerusalem, lib. x. stanza 39. 

s Muley Hassan. 

6 Horace, Epist. i. 1.3. 
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the body and the mind (which in my opinion 
is equal, if the soul, indeed, is not more than 
the half), has lost the reputation of most of the 
great men of the world. I have known in my 
time, and have been intimately acquainted with 
some persons of very great quality whom a man 
might easily discern so manifestly fallen from 
that former sufficiency I was sure they were 
once endued with, by the reputation they had 
acquired in their former years, that I could 
heartily, for their own sakes, have wished them 
at home at their ease, discharged from those 
public and military employments which were 
now grown too heavy for their shoulders. I 
was formerly very familiar in a gentleman's 
house, a widower, and very old, though healthy 
and cheerful enough. This gentleman had se- 
veral daughters to marry, and a son, already of 
a ripe age, which brought upon him many visits, 
and a great expense, neither of which did very 
well please him, not only out of consideration 
of frugality, but yet more for having, by reason 
of his age, entered into a course of life far dif- 
fering from ours. I told him, one day, a little 
boldly, as I have been used to do, that he would 
do better to give us room, and to leave his prin- 
cipal house (for he had but that well situated 
and furnished), to his son, and retire himself to 
an estate he had hard by, where nobody would 
trouble his repose, seeing he could not otherwise 
avoid being importuned by us, the condition of 
his children considered. lie took my advice 
afterwards, and found an advantage by so 
doing. 

I do not mean that a man should so instate 
them as not to reserve to himself a liberty to 
recant : I, who am now arrived to the age 
wherein such things are nigh fit to be done, 
would resign to them the enjoyment of my 
house and goods, but with a power of revocation, 
if they should give me cause to alter my mind. 
I would leave to them the use, that being no 
longer proper for me ; but of the general au- 
thority and power over all, I would reserve as 
much as I thought good to myself; having 
always thought that it must needs be a great 
satisfaction to an aged father, to put his chil- 
dren himself in the way of governing his 
affairs, and to have power, during his life, to 
superintend their behaviour, supplying them 
with instruction and advice from his own ex- 
perience, and himself to transfer the ancient 
honour and order of his house into the hands 
of those who are to succeed him, and by that 
means to be responsible to himself (by the 
hopes he may conceive) for their future con- 
duct. And in order to this, 1 would not avoid 
their company ; I would observe them near at 
hand, and partake, according to the condition 
of my age, of their feasts and amusements. If 
I did not live amongst them (which I could not 
do without being a disturbance to them, by 



1 The good King Henry IV. reformed it also in his family ; 
for Perefixe says he would not have his children call him 
monsieur, an appellation which seems to make the father 
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reason of the touchiness of my age, and the 
restlessness of my infirmities, and without vio- 
lating also the rules and order of living I should 
then have set down to myself), I would at least 
live near them in some part of my house, not 
the best in show, but the most commodious. 
Not as 1 saw, some years ago, a Dean of St. 
Hilaire, of Poictiers, by his melancholy given 
up to such a solitude that, at the time I came 
into his chamber, it had been two-and-twenty 
years that he had not stepped one foot out of 
it, and yet had all his motions free, and ate, 
and was in perfect health, saving a little rheum 
that fell upon his lungs. He would hardly once 
in a week suffer any one to come to see him; 
he always kept himself shut up in his chamber, 
alone, except a servant that brought him some- 
thing to eat, and did then but just come in and 
go out again. His employment was to walk 
up and down, and read some book, for he was 
a bit of a scholar : but as to the rest, obstinately 
bent to die in his retirement, as he soon after 
did. I would endeavour, by a sweet and 
obliging conversation, to create in my children 
a lively and unfeigned friendship and good 
will, which, in well -descended natures, is not 
hard to do ; for if they be brutes, of which 
this age of ours produces thousands, we must 
hate and avoid them as such. 

I am angry at the custom of forbidding 
children to call their father by 

,i c r ,i i , • - Children ought 

the name of father, and to enjoin not to be forbid 
them another, as more full of to call their 
respect and reverence, as if nature ^ e e ^Vfa!her. 
had not sufficiently provided for 
our authority. We call God father, and disdain 
to have our children call us so. I have reformed 
this error in my family. 1 It is also folly and 
injustice to deprive children, when 
grown up, of a familiarity with Children that 
their father, and to carry an aus- ou C ght°to n be P 
tere countenance toward them, admitted to a 
thinking by that to keep them in ^Jg;;' 1 ' 
awe and obedience ; for it is but 
a very idle farce that, instead of producing the 
effect designed, renders fathers distasteful and, 
which is worse, ridiculous, to their own children. 
They have youth and vigour in possession, and 
consequently the breath and favour of the 
world, and therefore receive these fierce and 
tyrannical looks (mere scare-crows) of a man 
without blood, either in his heart or veins, with 
mockery and contempt. Though I could make 
myself feared, I had yet much rather make 
myself beloved. There are so many sorts of 
defects in old age, so much impotency, and it 
is so liable to contempt, that the best purchase 
a man can make is the kindness and affection 
of his own family : command and fear are no 
longer his weapons. Such a one I have known, 
who, having been very imperious in his youth, 
when he came to be old, though he might have 



and the children strangers, and which is a mark of subjec- 
tion and slavery ; but that they should call him papa, or 
father, an appellation of love and tenderness. 

N 2 
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lived at liis full ease and bad liis judgment as 
entire as ever, would yet torment himself and , 
otliers ; strike, rant, swear, and eurse ; the most ] 
tempestuous muster in France; fretting himself j 
with unnecessary suspicion and vigilance. And ' 
all this rumble and clutter hut makes his family 
cheat him the sooner and the more; of his barn, 
his kitchen, cellar, nay, and his very purse too, 
others have the greatest u^v, and r-liarc, whilst 
he keeps his keys in hi> bo>om much more care- 
fully than his ryes. WhiNt he hugs himself 
with the frugality of the pitiful pittance of a 
wretched niggardly table, everything goes to 
wrack and ruin in every comer of his house, in 
play, drink, sill sorts of profusion, making sport- 
in "their junkettings with his vain anger and 
fruitless parsimony, livery one is a eentinel 
against him; and if by accident any wretched 
fellow that serves him is of another humour, 
and will not join with the rest, he i> pre-ently 
rendered suspected to him, a bait which old aire 
very easily bites at of itself. How often ha> 
this gentleman boasted to me in how great awe 
he kept his family, and how exact an obedience 
and reverence they puiil him ! How clearly 
he saw into his own affairs ! 

I tie sulus nest-it omnia. 1 
" He alone knows nothing of the matter." 

I do not know any one that can muster more 
parts, both natural and acquired, proper to 
maintain such a dominion, than he; \ ct he is 
fallen from it like a child. For this reason it 
is that I have picked him out nmong-t several 
others that I know of the same humour, for the 
greatest example. It were matter for a quotum 
in the schools, 4k Whether he is better thus 
or otherwise V In his presence all submit to 
and bow before him, and give so much way to 
his vanity that nobody ever resists him ; he 
has his belly- full of cringe, and all postures of 
fear, submission, and respect. Does he tarn 
away a servant .' he packs up his bundle, and 
i- gone, — but 'tis no further than just oat of 
his sight : the pace of old age is so slow, and 
the senses so weak and troubled, that he will 
live and do his old olHce in the same house a 
year together without being perceived. And 
after a fit interval of time, letters are pretended 
to come from a great way off, very pitiful, 
suppliant, and full of promises of amendment, 
by virtue of which he is again received into 
favour. Does monsieur make any bargain, or 
send away any dispatch that does not please .' 
'Tis suppressed, and causes afterwards forged 
to excuse the want of execution in the one or 
answer in the other. No strange letters are 
first brought to him ; he never sees any but 
those that seem fit for his knowledge. If by 



« Terence, Adelp. iv. 2. 9. 

2 IVIr. Cotton's gallantry, or his ilosiie to save the credit of 
Montaigne with the ladies, induced liim to diminish the 
etlect iif this shameful calumny upon our better halves, by 
this addition—" Women, especially the perverse unci elder 
tnjrl," — a modification v\hich I cannot refrain from prc- 



accident they fall first into his own hand, being 
used to trust somebody to read them to him, he 
reads extempore what he thinks fit, and very 
often makes such a one ask him pardon, who 
abuses and rails at him in his letter. In short, 
he sees nothing but by an image prepared and 
designed before-hand, and the most satisfactory 
they can invent not to rouse and awake his 
ill-humour and choler. I have, under different 
forms, seen enough of long and enduring ma- 
nagement to just the Mime effect. 

Women have a sort of natural tendency to 
cross their hn>hunds :■ they lay hold with both 
hands on all occasions to contradict and oppose 
them, and the iir>t excuse seiwes for a plenary 
justification. 1 have seen a wife who grossly 
piirloimd from her husband, that, as she told 
hrr confessor, she might di>fribute more liberal 
aim*. As it" anybody would believe a word of 
this religious dispensation. No authority seems 
to them of sufficient dignity, if proceeding from 
the husband's assent ; they must usurp it either 
by insolence or cunning, and always injuriously, 
or else it has not the grace of that authority 
they desire. When, as in the ease I am speak- 
ing of, 'tis against a poor old man, and tor the 
children, they make use of this title to serve 
their passion with glory ; and, as in a common 
servitude, easily monopolise against his govern- 
ment and dominion. If they be men, strong, 
and flourishing in health and manhood, they 
presently corrupt, either by force or favour, 
both steward, receivers, and all the rest. Such 
as have neither wife nor son do not so easily fall 
into this mi-fortune ; when they do, it is more 
cruelly and undeservedly. Cuto the Elder, in 
his time, said, " So many servants so many 
enemies.'' 3 Consider, then, whether, according 
to the vast difference betwixt the purity of the 
age he lived in and the corruption of this of 
ours, he does not seem to advertise us that wife, 
son, and servant, are so many enemies to us * 
"Pis well for old age that it is always accom- 
panied with stupidity, ignorance, and a facility 
of being deceived ; for, should we see how we 
are used, and would not acquiesce, what would 
become of us .' — especially in such an age as 
this, where the very judges who are to deter- 
mine are usually partial to the young in any 
cause that comes before them. 4 In case that 
the discovery of this cheat escape me, I cannot 
at least fail to discern that I am very fit to be 
cheated ; and can a man ever enough speak 
the value of a friend, in comparison with these 
civil ties .' The very image of it which I see 
so pure and uncorrupted in beasts, how reli- 
giously do I respect it! If others deceive me, 
yet I do not at least deceive myself in thinking 
I am able to defend myself from them, or in 



serving in the form of a note, thoutrh Montaigne himself, 
by an oversight, doubtless, neglected to make it. 

3 Seneca, Epist. 47- IMaerobius, Sulurnul. i. 11. 

4 The author seems to hint that the judges were young 
men themselves. 
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wearing out my brains to make myself so ? 1 
protect myself from such treasons in my own 
bosom, not by an unquiet and tumultuary 
curiosity, but rather by diversion and resolution. 
When I hear talk of any one's condition I 
never trouble me to think of him, I presently 
turn my eyes upon myself, to see in what con- 
dition I am. Whatever concerns another relates 
to me ; the accident that has befallen him gives 
me caution and rouses me to turn my defence 
that way. We every day and every hour say 
things of another that we might more properly 
say of ourselves, could we but revert our obser- 
vation to our own concerns as well as extend 
it to others. And several authors have in this 
manner prejudiced their own cause by running 
headlong upon those they attack, and darting 
those shafts against their enemies that are more 
properly, and with greater advantage, to be 
returned upon them. 

The late Marshal de Montluc, having lost his 
son, who died in the Island of Madeira, in trutli 
a very brave gentleman, and of great expecta- 
tion, did to me, amongst his other regrets, very 
much insist upon what a sorrow and heart- 
breaking it was to him that he had never made 
himself familiarly acquainted with him; and, 
by that humour of fatherly gravity and grimace, 
had lost the opportunity of having an insight 
into, and of well knowing, his son ; as also of 
letting him know the extreme affection he had 
for hi in, and the worthy opinion he had of his 
virtue. " The poor boy," said lie, "never saw 
in me other than a stern and disdainful counte- 
nance ; and is gone in a belief that I neither 
knew how to love or esteem him according to 
his desert. For whom did I reserve the disco- 
very of that singular affection Iliad for him in 
my soul ? Was it not lie himself who ought to 
have had all the pleasure of it, and all the obli- 
gation ? I forced and wracked myself to put 
on and maintain this vain disguise, and have by 
that means deprived myself of the pleasure of 
his conversation, and, I doubt, in some measure 
of his affection ; which could not but be very 
cold towards me, having never other from me 
than austerity ; nor felt other than a tyrannical 
manner of proceeding." 1 I find this complaint 
to be rational and rightly apprehended ; for as 
I myself know, by too certain experience, there 
is not so sweet a consolation in the loss of 
friends as the consciousness of having had no 
reserve with them, to have had with them a 
perfect and entire communication. Oh, my 
friend ! 2 am I the better for being sensible of 
this ; or am I the worse ? I am doubtless much 
the better. I am comforted and honoured in 
the sorrow for his death. Is it not a pious, a 
pleasing office of my life to be always upon my 
friend's obsequies ? Can there be any joy equal 
to this privation ? 

1 " Je ne puis lire qu'avec les larmes aux yeux, dans les 
Essais de Montaigne, ce que fit le Mareschal de Montluc du 
regret qu'il a de ne s'ctre pas communique a son fils, et dc 
lui avoir laisse ignorer de la tendresse qu'il avoit pour lui. 
C'est a Madame d'Estissac, De V amour des peres envers 



I open myself to my family as much as I can, 
and very willingly let them know in what state 
they are in my opinion and good will, as I do 
to every body else. I make haste to bring out 
and produce myself to them ; for I will not 
have them mistaken in me in any thing. 
Amongst other particular customs of our an- 
cient Gauls, this, as Csesar reports, was one, — 
that the sons never presented themselves before 
their fathers, nor durst ever appear in their 
company in public, till they began to bear 
arms; 3 as if they would intimate, by that, that 
then was also time for the fathers to receive 
them into their familiarity mid acquaintance. 

1 have observed yet another sort of indiscre- 
tion in fathers of my time, that, not contented 
with having deprived their children, during 
their own long lives, of the share they naturally 
ought to have had in their fortunes, they alter 
leave to their wives the same authority over 
their estates, and liberty to dispose of thtm 
according to their own fancy : and I have 
known a certain lord, one of the principal 
officers of the crown, who having in his pros- 
pect, by right of succession, above fifty thousand 
crowns yearly revenue, died necessitous and 
overwhelmed with debt, at above fifty years of 
age ; his mother, in an extreme decrepitude, 
being yet in possession of all his estates by the 
will of his father, who had, for his part, lived 
till near eighty years old. This appears by no 
means reasonable to me. And therefore I think 
it of very little advantage to a man, whose affairs 
are well enough, to seek a wife that will charge 
his estate with too great a jointure : there being 
no sort of foreign debt or incumbrance that 
brings greater and more frequent ruin to estates 
and families than that. My predecessors have 
ever been aware of that danger, and provided 
against it, and so have I. But those who dis- 
suade us from rich wives, for fear they should 
be less tractable and kind, are out in their ad- 
vice to make a man lose a real convenience for 
so frivolous a conjecture. It costs an unreason- 
able woman no more to pass over one reason 
than another. The more she is in the wrong the 
better. Injustice allures such, as the honour of 
their virtuous actions does the good j the more 
riches women bring with them, the more likely 
they are to be so much the more gentle and 
sweet-naturcd ; as women, the fairer they are, 
are the more inclined to be proudly chaste. 

'Tis reasonable to leave the administration of 
affairs to the mothers during the minority of 
the children ; but the father has brought them 
up very ill if he cannot hope that, when they 
come to maturity, they will have more wisdom 
and dexterity in the management of their affairs 
than his wife, considering the ordinary weak- 
ness of the sex. It were, notwithstanding, to 
say the truth, more against nature to make the 

leurs en/ants. Mon Dieu, que ce livre est plcin dc bon 
sens." — Mad. de SevignS, lettre asafille. 

2 This apostrophe is addressed to La Hoetie. 

3 De Bello Gall. vi. 18. 
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mothers depend upon the discretion of their 
cliildren. They ought to be plentifully provided 
for, to maintain themselves according to their 
quality and age, by reason that necessity is 
much more unbecoming and insupportable to 
them than to men ; and therefore the son is 
rather to be cut short than the mother. 

In general, the most judicious distribution of 

our goods, when wo conic to die, 

The most pru- j.* j n my opinion to let them be 

dent distrilm- r , •, J . , ,• .1 

tion of estates, distributed according to tlie cus- 
tom of the country. The laws 
have considered it better than we, and 'tis bet- 
ter to let them fail in their election than rashly 
to run tlie hazard of miscarrying in ours. Nei- 
ther are they properly ours, since, by a civil 
prescription, and without us, they are all judged 
to certain successors. And although we have 
some liberty beyond that, yet I think that we 
ought not, without great and manifest cause, 
to take away that from one which his fortune 
has allotted him, and to which the public equity 
gives him title ; and that it is against reason to 
abuse this liberty, in making it serve our own 
frivolous and private fancies. My destiny lias 
been kind to me, in not furni>hing me with 
occasions to tempt and divert my atfection from 
the common and legitimate institution. I see 
some with whom 'tis time lost to employ a long 
diligence of good otHces : a word ill taken 
obliterates ten years' merit ; he is the happy 
man who is in a condition to oil their good will 
at the last pas-age. Tin; last action carries it : 
not the best and most frequent others, but the 
most recent and present, do tin* work. These 
are people that play with their wills, as with 
apples and rods, to gratify or chastise every 
action of those that pretend to an interest in 
them. Tis a thing of too great weight and 
consequence to be so tumbled and tossed and 
altered every moment: and wherein wise men 
determine once for all, having therein, above all 
things, a regard to reason, and to what is pub- 
licly observed. We lay male inheritance too 
much to heart, proposing a ridiculous eternity 
to our names. We are, moreover, too supersti- 
tious in the vain conjectures of futurity, which 
we derive from those little observations we make 
of the words and actions of children. Perhaps 
they might have done me an injustice in dis- 
possessing me of my rank, for having been the 
most dull and heavy, the most slow and unwil- 
ling at my book, not of all my brothers only, 
but of all the boys in tlie whole province; 
whether at my lesson or at any bodily exercise. 
'Tis a folly to make an extraordinary election 
upon the credit of these divinations, wherein 
we are so often deceived. If the rule of primo- 
geniture were to be violated, and the destinies 
corrected in the choice they have made of our 
heirs, one might more plausibly do it upon the 
account of some enormous personal deformity ; 
I a constant and incorrigible vice, and, in the 
J opinion of us French, who are great admirers 
I of beauty, of important prejudice. 



The pleasant dialogue betwixt Plato's legis- 
lator and his citizens will be an 
ornament to this place. "What " J?*" 1 ' 8 op , inion 

. , , ,. i- ,i , > that the dispo- 

sanl they, teehng themselves sition of estates 
about to die, " may we not dis- fhuuhi be rcgu- 

L > I 1 latcd by the 

pose ct our own to whom we iaw s . 
please .' Gods, what cruelty, that 
it shall not be lawful for us, according as we 
have been served and attended in our sickness, 
in old age, and other affairs, to give more or 
le<s to those whom we have found most diligent 
about us, at our own fancy and discretion !" 
To which the legislator answers thus : " My 
friends, who are now, without question, very 
soon to die, it is hard fur you either to know 
yourselves, or what is yours, according to the 
Delphic inscription. I, who make the laws, am 
of opinion that you neither are yourselves your 
own, neither is that yours of which you are 
possessed. Poth your goods and you" belong- 
to your families, as well tho«e past as those to 
come; but yet, both your family and goods do 
much more appertain to the public. Wherefore, 
lest any ilatterers in your age, or in your sick- 
ness, or any passion of your own, should un- 
seasonably prevail with you to make an unjust 
will, 1 shall take care to prevent that impro- 
priety. But, having respect both to the uni\ersul 
interest of the city, and that of your particular 
family, I shall establish laws, and make it 
appear that a particular convenience ought to 
give place to the common benefit. (Jo then 
cheerfully where human necessity calls you. It 
belongs to me, who have no more respect to 
one thing than another, and who, as much as 
in me lies, am careful of the public concern, to 
take care of what you leave behind you." 1 

To return to my subject: it appears to me 
that such women are very rarely 
born to whom the prerogative ' T i» danjrrrous 
over men, the maternal and na- [hi^ower o" 
tural excepted, is in any sort the widows to 
due, unless it be for the punish- sh:irc the r 8 " c - 

.. , . ' , n , cession of the 

ment ot such as in some lustful fathers among 
humour have voluntarily sub- their children, 
mitted themselves to them : but 
that does nothing concern the old ones, of 
whom we are now speaking. This considera- 
tion it is which has made us so willing to forge 
and give force to that law, which was never 
yet seen by any one, by which women are 
excluded the succession to this crown ; and 
there is hardly a government in the world 
where it is not pleaded as 'tis here, by mere 
reason of the thing that gives it authority, 
though fortune has given it more credit in some 
places than in others. 'Tis dangerous to leave 
the disposal of our succession to their judgment, 
according to the choice they shall make of 
cliildren, which is often fantastic and unjust ; 
for the irregular appetite and depraved taste 
they have during the time of their being with 
child, they have at all other times in the mind. 



1 Tlato, Laws, xi. 
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We commonly see them fond of the most weak, 
ricketty, and deformed children, or of those, 
if they have such, as are at the breast. For, 
not having sufficient force of reason to choose 
and embrace that which is most worthy, they 
the more willingly suffer themselves to be 
carried away, where the impressions of nature 
are most alone ; like animals that know their 
young no longer than they give them suck. 
As to the rest, it is easy by experience to be 
discerned that this natural affection, to which 

we give so great authority, has 
may'beYafdon but a yery weak and shallow 
the natural root. Tor a very little profit 

affection of we every day ravish their own 

their children, children out of their mothers' 

arms, and make them take ours 
in their room. We make them abandon their 
own to some pitiful nurse, to which we disdain 
to commit ours, or to some she-goat : forbid- 
ding them not only to give them suck, what 
danger soever they run thereby, but moreover 
to take any manner of care of them, that they 
may wholly be taken up with the care of, and 
attendance upon, ours. And we see in most of 
them an adulterate affection, begot by custom 
toward the foster-children, more vehement than 
the natural, and greater solicitude for the pre- 
servation of those they have taken charge of 
than their own. And that which I was saying 
of goats was upon this account ; that it is ordi- 
nary, all about where I live, to see the country- 
women, when they want suck of their own, to 
call goats to their assistance. And I have at 
this hour two footmen that never sucked women's 
milk more than eight days after they were 

born. These goats are imme- 
Goats trained diately taught to come to suckle 
chiidren. UC 1 the little children, w T ell knowing 

their voices when they cry, and 
come running to them ; when, if any other 
than that they are acquainted with be pre- 
sented to them, they refuse to let it suck ; and 
the child will do the same to any other goat, 
I saw one the other day from whom they had 
taken away the goat that used to nourish it, 
by^ reason the father had only borrowed it of a 
neighbour, that would not touch any other they 
could bring, and died doubtless of hunger. 
Beasts do as easily alter and corrupt their 
natural affections as we. I believe that in 
what Herodotus 1 relates of a certain district of 
Lybia there are many mistakes. He says, — 
" That the women are there in common ; but 
thatthe child, so soon as it can go, finds him 
out in the crowd for his father, to whom he is 
first led by his natural inclination." 

Now, in considering this simple reason for 
loving our children and calling them our second- 
selves, only because we begot them, it appears, 

1 What Herodotus says, however, is that each child is 
regarded as belonging to the man whom he most resembles: 
T(f> v av oi'xn Tyi/ Ixvtywv. The other reading, nxn, is not 
received. 

2 In the Phcedo. 



methmks, that there is another kind of pro- 
duction proceeding from us that 
should no less recommend itself Books, immor- 
to our love : for that which we tal children, 
engender by the soul, the issue 
of our understanding, courage, and abilities, 
springs from nobler parts than those of the 
body, and that are much more our own ; we 
are both father and mother together in this 
generation. These cost us a great deal more, 
and bring us more honour, if they have any 
thing of good in them. For the value of other 
children is much more theirs than ours ; the share 
we have in them is very little ; but of these, 
all the beauty, all the grace and value, is ours. 
Thus 'tis that they more livelily represent and 
resemble us than the rest. Plato 2 adds that 
those are immortal children that immortalise 
their fathers, as Lycurgus, Solon, Minos. Now, 
histories being full of examples of the common 
affection of fathers to their children, it seems 
not altogether improper to introduce some few 
also of this other kind. Heliodorus, that good 
Bishop ofTricca, rather chose to lose the dignity, 
profit, and devotion, of so venerable a prelac} r , 
than to lose his daughter ; 3 a daughter that 
continues to this day very graceful and comely, 
though, peradventure, a little too curiously 
and wantonly set off, and too amorous, for an 
ecclesiastic and sacerdotal daughter. There 
was one Labienus at Rome, a man of great 
worth and authority, and, amongst other good 
qualities, excellent in all sorts of literature, who 
was, as I take it, the son of that great Labie- 
nus, the chief of CaBsar's captains in the wars 
of Gaul, and who, afterwards siding witli 
Pompey the Great, so valiantly maintained his 
cause, till he was by Caesar defeated in Spain. 
This Labienus of whom I am now speaking 
had several enemies, jealous of his virtue, and, 
'tis likely, courtiers and minions of the emperor 
of his time, who were very angry at, and dis- 
pleased with, his freedom and the paternal 
humour which he yet retained against tyranny, 
with which, it is to be supposed, he had tinc- 
tured his books and writings. His adversaries, 
before the magistracy of Rome, prosecuted 
several pieces he had published, and prevailed 
so far against him as to have them condemned 
to the flames. 4 It was in him that this new 
example of punishment was begun, which was 
afterwards continued against several others at 
Rome, to punish even writing and studies with 
death. There would not be means and matter 
enough of cruelty did we not mix with them 
things that nature has exempted from all sense 
and suffering, as reputation and the products 
of mind, and if we did not communicate cor- 
poreal punishments to the learning and monu- 
ments of the muses. Now Labienus could not 



3 Viz., his Amorous History of Theagines and Chariclea, 
or Ethiopian History. See Nicephorus, xii. 34. Uayle, in 
verba, disputes the tradition. 

4 Seneca, Rhetor. Controv. v. It is doubtful whether this 
Labienus was the son of Caesar's lieutenant. See Vussius, 
de Hist, hat, i. 25. 
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suffer this loss, nor survive those liis so dear 
issue, ami therefore caused himself to be con- 
veyed and shut up alive in tin 1 monument of 
his ancestors, where he made shift to kill and 
bury himself at once. 'Tis hard to show a 
more violent paternal affection than tins. ( as- 
sius Severus, a man of great eloquence, and his 
\ cry intiinutc* friend, seeing his books burn, 
cried out, kC That by the same sentence they 
should al>o condemn him lo the tire too. seeing 
that he carried in his memory all that they 
contained." The like misfortune betel t'remn- 
tius ( ordiis, who being accused 
for having in his books com- 
mended llriitus and Cav-in-, the 
dirty, servile, and degenerate 
senate, worthy a wor-e master than Tiberius, 
condemned his writing to the ilamcs. lie 
was willing to bear them eompuin, and killed 
himself with tasting. 1 The good Lncnn, being 
condemned by that rascal Nero, at tin' last ga-p 
of his lite, when the greater part of his blood 
was already gone by the veins of his anus, 
which he had caused his physician to open to 
make him die, and that the cold had seized on 
all his extremities and begun to approach his 
vital parts; the hist thing he had in his memory 
was some of the verses of his battle of lMmrsi- 
lia, which he repented, and died with them iu 
his mouth.- What was this but taking a tender 
and paternal leave of his children, in imitation 
of the farewell blessings and embraces w here- 
with we part with ours when we come to die; 
and an erlect of that natural inclination that 
suggests to our remembrance, in this extremity, 
those things w hich were dearest to ib dnringlife .' 
Can we believe that Epicurus, 3 who, as he 
says himself, d\ ing of intolerable pains of the 
cholie, had all his consolation in the beauty of 
the doctrine In 1 left behind him, could have re- 
ceived the same satisfaction from many children, 
though never so well brought up, had he had 
them, as he did from the issue of so ninny rich 
and admirable writings . ; Or that, had it been in 
his choice to have left behind him a deformed 
and untoward child, or a foolish and ridiculous 
book. In?, or any olier man of his understand- 
ing, would not rather have chosen to have run 
the tirst misfortune than the other.' It had 
been, perhaps an impiety iu St. Austin, for ex- 
ample, if, on the one hand, it had been proposed 
to him to bury his writings, from which our 
religion has received so great advantage ; or, 
on the other, to bury his children, had he had 
any, had he not rather chosen to bury bis chil- 
dren .' And I know not whether 1 had not 
much rather ha\e begot a very beautiful one, 
through my society with the 
muses, than by lying with my 
wife. To this, such as it is, 
what I give it I give it abso- 
lutely and irrevocably, as men do 



Of the affrcfii>n 
which ISIdu- 
tai^iiti Jiud for 
his book. 



to their bodily children. That little I have 
done for it is no more at my own disposal. It 
may know many things that I have forgotten, 
ami retain from me that which I have not re- 
tained myself; and that, as a stranger, 1 must 
borrow thence, should 1 stand in need. If I 
am wiser than my book, it is richer than 1. 

There are few men addicted to poetry who 
would not be much prouder to be father to the 
.Eneid than to the handsomest and best made 
youth of Home, and that would not much better 
bear the loss of the one than the other. For, 
according to Aristotle, 4 the poet, of all sorts of 
artificers, is fondest of his work. 'Tis hard to be- 
lieve that Epaminoudus, who boasted that lor all 
his posterity, he left two daughters behind him 
which would one day do their father honour, 
(meaning the two noble victories he obtained 
over the Lacedaemonians)'' would willingly i 
have consented to exchange these for the most 
beautiful creatures of all (i recce: or that Alex- . 
under, or (asar, ever wished to be deprived of 
the grandeur of their glorious exploits in war, 
for the convenience of Inning children and 
heirs, how perfect and accomplished soe\er. 
Nay, I make great question whether Phidias, 
or any other excellent statuary, would be so 
solicitous of the preservation and continuance 
id' his natural children as he would be of n 
ran 1 statue, which with long labour and study 
he had perfected according to art. And to 
those furious and irregular passions that have 
sometimes flamed in fathers towards their own 
daughters, and in mothers towards their own ; 
sons; the like is also found in this other sort 
of parentage. Witness what is related of | 
Pygmalion, who, ha\ ing made the statue of a 
woman of singular beauty, fell so passionately 
in love with tins work of his that the (lods, in 
pity of his passion, were lain to inspire it 
with life : 

Tcntatum mnltrscit cbur, posiloquc rignrc 
Suhsida diuritis.' 1 

" Hani thoueh it was, becinniner to relent, 
The iv'ry breast beneath his tinkers bciit." 



' Tari'u>. Anwil. iv. 34, 

2 id. ih xv. 7<f. 

'< l.;i« runs, in vita, ix. 22. Cicero, dt Vhvb, ii, 

1 F.thit-s, i.\. 7. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE ARMS OF THE PARTHIAN S. 

Tis an ill custom, and a little unmanly, which 

the gentlemen of our time have 

got, not to put on their armour, The \\\ cust .»m 

but just upon the point of the of nm btm« 

most extreme necessity ; and to ™'J £" t'the 

lay it by again as soon as ever gates.' 

there is any show of the danger 

being a little over ; whence many disorders 

arise; for every one bustling and running 

to his arms, just when he should go to 



s Diod. Sic. w. K~. Nepos. in his life of this proat cap- 
tain, makes him speak but of uiic daughter, the Uattlc ef 
liCiietra. 

•' Ovid, Met. \. 2S3. 
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charge, has his cuirass to buckle on when his 
companions are already put to the rout. Our 
ancestors were wont to give their head-piece, 
lance, and gauntlets to cany, but never put off 
their other pieces so long as there was any 
work to be done. Our troops are now cum- 
bered and rendered unsightly with the clutter 
of baggage and servants, that cannot be from 
their masters, by reason they carry their arms. 
Livy, speaking of our nation, Intolerantissima 
laboris corpora via: arma humeris gerebant} 
"Their bodies were so impatient of labour that 
they could scarcely endure to wear their ar- 
mour/' Many nations do yet, as anciently, 
go to war without defensive arms; or such, at 
least, as were of very little proof. 

Tcgmina queis capitum, raptus de subere cortex. 2 

" Who their temples only hind 
With a light helm, made of the cork-tree rind." 

Alexander, the most adventurous captain that 
ever was, very seldom wore armour ; and such 
amongst us as slight it do not by that much 
harm the main concern ; for if we see some 
killed for want of it, there are few less whom 
the lumber of armour helps to destroy, either 
by being over-burdened, crushed, and cramped 
with its weight, by a rude shock, or otherwise. 
For, in plain truth, to observe the weight and 
thickness of that which we have 
The armour of now in use, it seems as if we 
cumbersome, 00 on ^y sought to defend ourselves ; 
by its weight, we are rather loaded, than secured, 

for u e S er° per b y h ' We have enough to do to 
support its weight, manacled and 
immured, as if we were only to contend with 
the shock of our armour ; and as if we had not 
the same obligation to defend it as it has to de- 
fend us. Tacitus 3 gives a pleasant description 
of the men-at-arms of our ancient Gauls, so 
armed as to be only able to move, without 
power to offend, or possibility to be offended, 
or to rise again when once beaten down. Lu- 
cullus, seeing certain soldiers of the Medes that 
made the front of Tigranes's army, heavily 
armed, and very uneasy, as if in prisons of 
iron, thence conceived hopes with great ease 
to defeat them ; and by them began his 
charge and victory. 4 And now that our inus- 
queteers are come into credit, 1 believe some in- 
vention will be found out to immure us for our 
safety, and draw us to the war in castles, such 
as those the ancients loaded their elephants 
withal. 

This humour is far differing from that of the 
younger Scipio, who sharply reprehended his 
soldiers for having planted caltrapb 5 under 
water, in a part of the fosse by which those of 



1 Book x. 28. 

2 JEneid, vii. 742. 

3 Annul, iii. 43. 

4 Plutarch, in vitd, 

5 A sort of chevaur defrise. 

6 Val. Max. iii 7.2. The Latin text merely says that 
this stratagem was proposed to Seipio, who refused to 
adopt it. 



the town he held besieged might sally out upon 
him ; saying that those who assaulted should 
think of attacking, and not of fearing f sus- 
pecting, with good reason, that this stop they 
had put to the enemy would make them less 
vigilant upon their duty. He said, also, to a 
young man .showing him a fine buckler he had 
that lie was very proud of; " It is a very fine 
buckler, indeed ; but a Roman soldier ought 
to repose greater confidence in his right hand 
than in his left." 

Now 'tis nothing but the not being used to 
wear them that makes the weight of our arms 
so intolerable : 

L'usbergo in dosso haveano, ct 1'elmo in testa, 
Duo di qucsti guerrier, dei email io canto ; 
Ne notte o di, dopo eh' entraro in questa 
Stanza, gl' haveano mai messi da canto; 
Che facile a portar come la vesta 
Era lor, perche in uso l'avean tanto. 7 

" Two of these heroes whom I sing, had on 
Each his bright helm, and strong habergeon ; 
And night nor day, nor one poor minute's space, 
Once laid them by whilst they were in this place ; 
So long accustomed this weight to bear, 
Their clothes to them not lighter did appear." 

The Emperor Caracalla was wont continually 
to march on foot, completely 
armed, at the head of his army. 8 Arms of Ko. 
The Roman infantry always car- Ed J&- 
ned not only their helmet, sword tary discipline. 
and shield (for as to arms, says 
Cicero, they were so accustomed to have them 
always on that they were no more trouble to 
them than their own limbs; Anna cnim mem- 
bra militis esse diennt f) but moreover, fifteen 
days' provision, together with a certain number 
of piles, or stakes, wherewith to fortify their 
camp, to sixty pounds' weight. And Murius's 
soldiers, 10 laden at the same rate, were inured to 
march in battalia five leagues in five hours ; 
and sometimes, upon an urgent occasion, six. 
Their military discipline was much ruder than 
ours, and accordingly produced much greater 
effects. The younger Scipio, reforming his 
army in Spain, ordered his soldiers to eat 
standing, and nothing that was dressed. 11 The 
jeer that was given a Lacedaemonian soldier is 
marvellously pat to the matter, who, in an ex- 
pedition of war, was reproached to have been 
seen under the roof of a house. They were so 
inured to hardship that, let the weather be 
what it would, it was a shame to be seen under 
any other cover than the roof of Heaven. We 
should not march our people very far at that 
rate. 

As to what remains, Marcellinus, a man bred 
up in the Roman wars, curiously observes the 
manner of the Parthians arming themselves ; 
and the rather for its being so different from 



7 Ariosto, xii. 30. 

8 Xiphilin, in vita. 

9 TuscuL Quees. ii. 16. Hence, in Latin, the analogy 
between arma, arms, with annus, the shoulder, and armilla, 
bracelets. 

'o Plutarch, in vitd. 

11 Plutarch, Apothegm/;. 
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that of the Romans. " They 
Arms of the hud/' says he, " armour arti- 
Partina» s . fi^Hy woven, like so many little 

feathers, which did nothing hinder the motion 
of the body, and yet so hard that our darts 
hitting upon it would rebound." 1 (These were 
the coats of mail our forefathers were so con- 
stantly wont to use.) And in another place : 
" They had," says he, *' strong and able horses, 
covered with thick tanned hides of leather, and 
were themselves armed cap-a-pie, with great 
plates of iron so artificially ordered that, in all 
parts of the limbs which required bending, they 
assisted motion. One would have said that they 
were men of iron ; having armour for the head 
so neatly fitted, and so naturally representing 
the form of a fact 1 , that they were no where 
vulnerable, save at two little' round holes that 
gave them a little light ; and certain small 
chinks about their mouth and nostrils, through 
which they did, with great difficulty, breathe." 

Klexilis inductis animatur lamina mnnhris, 
Hornbili-* v i mi ; credas simulacra moveri 
I'Yma, crmtiatoque uro^ spiran' inetallo. 
C.ir \e>Uius equis : iVrrai.i lronli' nnuanUir, 
Ferrati'Mjuo movent, seeuri vulnerin, annus. 2 

" Still" plates of steel over the body laid, 
By armorers' skill so ilrxiblr were nuide 
That, dreadful e> be seen, v .11 would them guess 
Not to he nun, hut moving images: 
Thi- horse, like arm'd, spikes bure in fnuils aboU", 
Anil learkss, they their iron shoulders mure.'* 

A description very near resembling the equi- 
page of the men-at-arms in France, with their 
barbed horses. Plutarch says that Demetrius 
caused two complete suits of armour to be made 
for himself and for Alciimis, the first warrior 
about him, of six-score pounds weight each ; 
whereas the ordinary suits weighed but half 
so much. 3 



CHAPTER X. 



OF BOOKS, 



I make no doubt but that \ often happen to 
speak of things that are much better, and more 
truly, handled by those who are makers of the 
trade. You have here purely an essay of my 
natural, and not acquired, parts ; and whoever 
shall take me tripping in my ignorance, will 
not in any sort displease me ; for I should be 
very unwilling to become responsible to another 
for my writings, who am not so to myself, nor 
satisfied with them. Whoever goes* in quest 
of knowledge, let him fish for it where it is to 
be found j there is nothing I so little profess. 



1 Ammianus Marcellinus, a Latin historian, though, by 
birth, a Greek, who bore arms under the emperors C011- 
stantius, .Julian, Sec. lib. xxiv. cap. 7. 

3 Claudian in Ruf. ii. 358. 

3 Plutarch, in vita, who tells the story somewhat 
differently. 

4 It was not till after Montaigne's death that his editor 



These are fancies of my own, by which I do 
not pretend to discover things, but to lay open 
myself. They may, perhaps, one day be known 
to me, or have formerly been, according as for- 
tune has put me upon a place where they 
have been explained ; but I have forgotten 
them ; and if I am a man of some reading, I 
am a man of no retention ; so that I can pro- 
mise no certainty, if not to make known to 
what point the knowledge I now have rises. 
Therefore let nobody insist upon the matter I 
write, but my method in writing it : let them 
observe in what I borrow, if I have known how 
to choose what is proper to raise or help the 
invention, which is always my own ; for I 
make others say for me what, either for want 
of language, or want of sense, I cannot so well 
mysL-lf express. I do not number my bor- 
rowings, I weigh them. And had I deigned 
to raise their \alue by their number, I had 
made them twice as many. They are all, or 
within a very few, so lamed and ancient au- 
thors that they seem, methinks, themselves 
sufficiently to tell who they are, without giving 
me the trouble. 4 In reasons, com- 
parisons, and arguments, if I wll . v Mf ; n - 

! 1 , • ? ■, taigne did not 

transplant any into my own soil, ^. JM . to name 
and confound them amongst mv the authors 
own, 1 purposclv conceal the an- fro1 " " hum he 

, 1 * • ,• 1 quoted. 

tnor to awe the temerity of those 
forward censurers that fall upon all sorts of 
writings, particularly the late ones, of men yet 
living, and in the vulgar tongue, forsooth, 
which puts, it would seem, every one into a ca- 
pacity of judging, and which seems to convict 
the authors themselves of vulgar conception 
and design. 1 would have them give Plutarch 
a fillip on my nose, and put themselves in a 
hent with railing against Seneca, when they 
think they rail at me. I must shelter m\ own 
weakness under these great reputations. 1 shall 
love any one that can unphimu me, that is, by 
clearness of understanding and judgment, and 
by the sole distinction of the force and beauty 
of" reason : for 1, who, for want of memory, 
am at every turn at a loss to pick them out by 
their national livery, am yet wise enough to 
know, by the measure of my own abilities, that 
my soil is incapable of producing any of those 
rich flowers that I there rind set and growing; 
and that all the fruits of my own growth are 
not worth any one of them. For this, indeed, 
I hold myself responsible, though the confession 
make against me; if there be any vanity and 
vice in my writings, which I do not of myself 
perceive, nor can discern, when pointed out to 
me by another; for many faults escape the eye, 
but the infirmity of judgment consists in not 
being able to discern them, when, by another, 



undertook to name the authors whom he ha l quoted. And 
this was rather attempted than executed up to the edition of 
M. IJuehon whence the present translation is corrected 
and enlarged), which not only shews the places whence 
Montaigne quoted those passages, but also many others, 
which he had only referred to in a very loose manner, though 
he had inserted the sense of them iu his work. 
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laid open to us. Knowledge and truth may be 
in us without judgment, and judgment also 
without them ; but the confession of ignorance 
is one of the fairest and surest testimonies of 
judgment that I know. I have no other officer 
to put my writings in rank and file, but for- 
tune. As things come into my head I heap 
them in ; sometimes they advance in whole 
bodies, sometimes in single riles. I am content 
that every one should see my natural and or- 
dinary pace, ill as it is. I let myself jog on 
at my own rate and ease. Neither are these 
subjects which a man is not permitted to be 
ignorant in, or casually, and at a venture, to 
discourse of. I could wish to have a more per- 
fect knowledge of things, but I will not buy it 
so dear as it will cost. My design is to pass 
over easily, and not laboriously, the remainder 
of my life. There is nothing that 1 will break 
my brain about • no, not knowledge, of what 
price soever. 

1 seek, in the reading of books, only to 

please myself by an irreproach- 

What he aimed aD Ie diversion: or, if I study, it 

to lindin books. . g for nQ other ^^ ^ whftt 

treats of the knowledge of myself, and instructs 
me how to live aud die well : 



What he 
thought of Ovid 
in the decline 
of his life. 



Has meus ad nietas sudet oportet equus.' 

" I to this only course 
Train up, and in it only breathe my horse." 

I do not bite my nails about the difficulties I 
meet with in my reading ; after a charge or 
two I give them over. Should I insist upon 
them, I should both lose myself and time ; for 
I have an impatient understanding that must be 
satisfied at once ; what I do not discern at first, 
by persisting becomes still more obscure. I do 
nothing without gaiety ; continuation, and a too 
obstinate endeavour, darkens, stupifies and tires 
my judgment. My sight is confounded and 
dissipated with poring ; I must withdraw it, and 
refer the discovery to new attempts ; just as, to 
judge rightly of the lustre of scarlet, we are 
taught to pass it lightly over with the eye, in 
running it over at several sudden and reiterated 
views and glances. If one book does not 
please me, I take another, and never meddle 
with any but at such times as I am weary of 
doing nothing. I care not much for new ones, 

because the old seem fuller, and 
Montaigne pre- of stronger reason ; neither do I 
ferred the : writ- much tamper with Greek authors, 
Indents to 6 the for my judgment loves not to 
moderns. occupy itself on matters which I 

know but superficially. 2 Amongst 
those that are simply pleasant of the moderns, 
Boccaccio's Decameron, Rabelais, and the Basia 
of Johannes Secundus, if those may be ranged 



1 Propertius, iv. 1, 70. 

2 Montaigne takes other occasions to declare, more dis- 
tinctly, his ignorance of Greek ; yet we find him often 
quoting passages from that language. 

3 The Axiochus is not by Plato, and Laertiua had already 



under that title, are worth reading. As to the 
Amadises, and such kind of stuff, they had not 
the credit to take me, so much as in my child- 
hood. And I will moreover say (whether 
boldly or rashly), that this old, heavy soul of 
mine is now no longer delighted with Ariosto ; 
no, nor with the good fellow Ovid ; his facility 
and invention, with which I was 
formerly so ravished, are now of 
no relish, and I can hardly have 
the patience to read him. I 
speak my opinion freely of all 
things, even of those that, perhaps, exceed my 
capacity, and that I do not conceive to be in 
anywise under my jurisdiction. The judgment 
I deliver is to show the measure of my own 
sight, and not that of the things. When I 
find myself disgusted with Plato's Axiochus, 
as with a work, considering who the author 
was, without force, my judgment does not be- 
lieve itself: 3 it is not so arrogant as to oppose 
the authority of so many other famous judg- 
ments of antiquity, which it considers as its 
directors and masters, and with whom it is ra- 
ther content to err ; in such a case it condemns 
itself, either for stopping at the outer bark, not 
being able to penetrate to the heart, or for con- 
sidering it by some false light, and is content 
with securing itself from trouble and error only ; 
and, as to its own weakness, does frankly ac- 
knowledge and confess it. It thinks it gives a 
just interpretation, according to the appearance 
that its conceptions present to it; but they are 
weak and imperfect. Most of the Fables of 
xEsop have several meanings; those who my- 
thologised them chose some aspect that quadrates 
well to the Fable ; but, for the most part, 'tis 
but the first face that presents itself, and but 
superficial ; there yet remain others more lively, 
essential, and profound, into which they have 
not been able to penetrate ; and just so do I. 

But to proceed. I have always thought that, 
in poetry, Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, and Ho- 
race, do many degrees excel the rest, and sig- 
i nally, Virgil in his Georgics, which I look upon 
as the most finished work in poetry ; in compa- 
rison of which a man may easily discern that 
there are some places in his jEnelds to which 
the author would have given a little more of the 
file, held he had leisure : the fifth 
book of his JEncids seems to me 
the most perfect. I also love 
Lucan, and willingly read him 
for his style as for his own worth, 
and the truth and solidity of his 
opinions and judgments. As for my good Te- 
rence, the standard of all that is of Terence . 
charming and eloquent in the La- 
tin tongue, I find in him so admirable and 
lively a representation of our manners and the 



admitted this. It was for a long time attributed to 
JEschines, the Socratician (sec the edition by Jean Le Clerc, 
Amsterdam, 1711); others have given it to Xenocrates, the 
Chalcedonian. Be this as it may, the dialogue is one of very 
great antiquity. 



His opinion of 
Virgil ; 

not so much 

Of Lucan ; 
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movements of the soul, that our actions throw 
me at every turn upon him ; and I cannot read 
him iso oft "that I do not still discover some new 
grace and beauty. Such as lived near Virgil's 
time were scandalized that some should eom- 
„, . . ini re Itiiii with Imcretiu-. lam 

Of LucreLius. ' . . . . . . 

ot opinion that the comparison is, 
in truth, very unequal ; a belief that, neverthe- 
less, I have much ado to a-sun- in\ -c If in. when 
1 meet with -onie excellent pa--ag<> in Lnere- 
ti us. lint, if they wire so angr\ at this com- 
panion, what would they have -aid of the bru- 
tish and barbarous stupidity of those who, at 
this hour, compare Ario-to with him I and what 
would Ariosto himself say .' 

O sH'Culum insipicns, et mfacetuin !' 
" O fijiylif.il, tasteless age '" 

I think the ancients had more reason to he 

angry with those who compared Plnutus to 

Terence (though lie -macks more 

of Pla.mis, as ()t - ] )is „ 1;1 „ ) { \ VAn L, ]C retius to 

compared Willi ..... , , . . . 

Terence. \ i r *_T 1 1 . It makes much tortile 

honour and preference of Terence 
that the lather of Human eloquence had him 
alone so often in his mouth, and the sentence 
that the best judge of Woman poets has pa-sed 
upon the other.- I have often observed that 
those of our times who take upon them to write 
comedies (as well as the Italians, who are happy 
enough in that way of writing ), take in three or 
four argument- of those of l'lautus or Terence 
to make one o\' theirs, and crowd five or six of 
Boccaccio's novels into one single comedy. That 
which makes them so load them-clves with 
matter is the ditlidcnce they have of being able 
to support themselves with their own strength. 
They must find out something to lean on ; and, 
having not of their own wherewith to entertain 
the audience, bring in the story to supply the 
defect of language. It is quite otherwise with 
my author; 3 the beauty, the perfection of his 
way of speaking, makes us lose the appetite for 
Ills plot. His fine expression, elegance, and 
quaintuess, is every where taking: he is so 
pleasant throughout, 

Liquidus, puroquc simillimus amni ;' 
" Liquid, and like a crystal running stream ;" 

and does so possess the soul with his graces 
that we forget those of his fable. This very 
consideration carries ine further : I observe that 
the best and most ancient poets have avoided 
the affectation and hunting after, not only of 
fantastic Spanish and Petrarchic elevations, but 
even the softest and most gentle touches, which 
are the ornaments of the poetry of succeeding 
times. And yet there is no good judgment that 



will condemn this in the ancients, and that does 
not incomparably more admire the equal polish 
and the perpetual sweetness and flourishing 
beauty of ('atullus's Epigrams than all the stings 
with which .Martial arms the tails of his. This is 
by the same reason that I gave before, as Martial 
-ays of himself: J/iu/ts if/i lui/riuo hiborandum 
fuif, in cuius locum materia sue- 
\rsscrat/ " His subject was so f «m]iari«on be- 

,..,.,, iiiii 1 twixt ( iitllllus 

triiitful that he had the less need and Martial, 
for the exercise of his wit." The 
first, without being moved or putting them- 
selves out at all, make them-elves sufficiently 
felt; they have matter enough of laughter 
throughout, they need not tickle themselves. 
The others have need of foreign assistance; as 
they have the le-s wit, they must have the 
more body ; they mount on horseback, because 
they are not able to stand on their own legs. 
A> in our ball-, those mean fellows that teach 
to dance not being able to represent the port and 
dignity of our gentry, are fain to supply it with 
dangerous jumping*, and other strange motions 
and fantastic tricks. And the ladies are loss put 
to it in dances where there are .several eouprcs, 
changes, and quick motions of body, than in 
some others of a more quiet kind, where lhey 
are only to move a natural pace, and to repre- 
sent their ordinary grace and port : and a- 1 have 
often seen good merry-aiidrews, who, in their 
own every-day clothes, and with their ordinary 
face, irive ns all the pleasure of their art., when 
1 their apprentices, not yet arrived to such per- 
, fection, are fain to meal their faces, put them- 
; selves into a ridiculon- disguise, and make a 
■ hundred face-, to get us to laugh. T1ih con- 
' eeption of mine is no where more demonstrable 
than in comparing the Jliiwld 
with Orlando l : arioso ; we see 
the fir-t on out-prcad wing, with 
lofty and -n-tained flight, always 
following his point; the latter, 
fluttering and hopping from tale to tale, as from 
branch to branch, not daring to trust his win^s 
but in very short flights, and perching at every 
turn, lest his breath and force should fail. 

Kxcursusque breves tentat. 6 
" lie tries short flights." 

These, then, as to this sort of subjects, are the 
authors that best please me. 

As to what concerns my other reading, that 
mixes a little more profit with the pleasure, and 
whence 1 learn how to marshal my opinions 
and qualities; the books that serve me to 
this purpose are Plutarch (since 
lie has been translated into 
French) and Seneca. Both of 
them have this great convenience 



Comparison be- 
tween rlie 
.llneid and the 
Orlando Fu- 
riu.so uf Arioso 



The characters 
of Plutarch 
and Seneca. 



i Catullus, xliii. S. 

2 Horace, who says in his Arte Pneticd, ver. 270, &c. 
At nostri proavi Plautinos et numeros, et 
Laudarere sales, niinium paticnter, utrosque, 
Non dicain stulte, mirati. 

" And yet our sires with joy could Plautus hear ; 
Gay were his jests, bis numbers charm'd their car ; 



Let me not say too lavishly they prais'd, 

Eut sure their judgment was full cheaply pleas'd." 

3 Terence. 

* Horace, Epist. ii. 2, 129. 
■' Martial, Pr<rf. lib. viii. 
6 Virg. Gvorg. iv. 10-i. 
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suited to my humour, that the knowledge 1 
there seek is discoursed in some pieces that do 
I not require any great trouble of reading long, 
of which I am incapable. Such are the minor 
works of the first, and the Epistles of the latter, 
which are the best and most profitable of all 
their writings. 'Tis no great undertaking to 
take one of them in hand, and I give over at 
pleasure ; for they have no chain or dependence 
upon one another. These authors, for the most 
part, concur in all useful and true opinions : 
and there is this further parallel betwixt them, 
that fortune brought them into the world about 
the same age : they were both tutors to the 
Roman emperors : both sought out from fo- 
reign countries : botli rich, and both powerful. 
Their instructions are the cream of philosophy, 
and delivered after a plain and pertinent man- 
ner. Plutarch is more uniform and constant; 
Seneca more various and undulating. The last 
toiled, set himself, and bent his whole force to 
fortify virtue against frailty, fear, and vicious 
appetites. The other seems more to slight their 
power ; he disdains to alter his pace, or stand 
upon his guard. Plutarch's opinions are 
Platonic, gentle, and accommodated to civil 
society : those of the other are Stoical and 
Epicurean, more remote from common use, but, 
in my opinion, more proper for private sanction 
and more firm. Seneca would seem to lean a 
little to the tyranny of the emperors of his 
time, but only seems ; for I hold it for certain 
that he spake against his judgment when he 
condemns the generous action of those who 
assassinated Cscsar. Plutarch is frank through- 
out; Seneca abounds with brisk touches and 
sallies: Plutarch with things that heat and 
move you more ; this contents and pays you 
better ; he guides us, the other pushes us on. 
As to Cicero, those of his works that are 

most useful to my design are they 
Sri"- 011 ° f Ci " tliat treat of philosophy, especially 

moral. J3ut, boldly to confess the 
truth (for since one has stepped over the bar- 
riers of impudence there is no checking one's- 
self,) his way of writing, and that of all other 
long-winded authors, appears to me very te- 
dious : for his prefaces, definitions, divisions, 
and etymologies, take up the greatest part of 
his work : whatever there is of life and marrow 
is smothered and lost in the preparation. AVhen 
I have spent an hour in reading him (which is a 
great deal for me), and try to recollect what I 
have thence extracted of juice and substance, 
for the most part I find nothing but wind ; for 
he is not yet come to the arguments that serve 
to his purpose, and the reasons that should pro- 
perly help to loose the knot I would untie. For 
me, who only desire to become more wise, not 
more learned or eloquent, these logical or Aris- 
totelian dispositions of parts are of no use. I 
would have a man begin with the main propo- 
sition, and that wherein the force of the argu- 
ment lies ; I know well enough what death and 
pleasure are; let no man give himself the trouble 



to anatomize them to me ; 1 look for good and 
solid reasons at the first dash to instruct me how 
to stand the shock, and resist them ; to which 
purpose neither grammatical subtleties, nor the 
ingenious contexture of words and arguments, 
are of any use at all. I am for discourses that 
give the first charge into the heart of the doubt ; 
his languish about his subjects, and delay our 
expectation. They are proper for the schools, 
for the bar, and for the pulpit, where we have 
leisure to nod, and may awake a quarter of tin 
hour after, time enough to find again the thread 
of the discourse. It is necessary to speak after 
this manner to judges, whom a man has a de- 
sign, right or wrong, to incline to favour his 
cause ; to children and common -people, to whom 
a man must say all he can, and try what effects 
his eloquence can produce. I would not have 
an author make it his business to render me 
attentive ; or that he should cry out fifty times 
O yes, as the clerks and heralds do. The Ro- 
mans, in their religious exercises, began with 
Hoc age ; as we in ours do with Sursum cor da, 
which are so many word* lost to me ; I come 
thither already fully prepared from my cham- 
ber. I need no allurement, no invitation, no 
sauce ; I eat the meat raw, and, instead of whet- 
ting my appetite by these preparatives, they 
tire and pall it. Will the license of the time 
excuse the sacrilegious boldness , , „, , 

c ill- a\ ti • and of Plato s 

ot my holding the dialoguisms dialogues. 
of Plato himself to be also 
heavy, and too much stifling his matter ; and my 
lamenting so much time lost by a man who had 
so many better things to say, in so many long 
and needless preliminary interlocutions. My 
ignorance will better excuse me in this, that I see 
nothing in the beauty of his language. I would 
generally choose books that use sciences, not 
such as only lead to them. The two first, 1 and 
Pliny, and their like, have nothing of this Hoc 
age, they will have to do with men already 
instructed ; or if they have, 'tis a substantial 
Hoc age, and that has a body by itself. 1 also 
delight in reading the Epistles to Atticus ; not 
only because they contain a great deal of his- 
tory and the affairs of his time ; but much more 
because I therein discover much of his own 
private humour: for I have a singular curiosity 
(as I have said elsewhere) to pry into the souls, 
and the natural and true judgments, of the 
authors with whom I converse. A man may 
indeed judge of their parts, but not of their 
manners nor of themselves, by the writings they 
expose upon the theatre of the world. I have 
a thousand times lamented the loss of the trea- 
tise that Brutus writ upon virtue ; for it is 
best learning the theory of those who best know 
the practice. But seeing the thing preached, 
and the preacher, are different things, I would 
as willingly see Brutus in Plutarch as in a book 
of his own. I would rather choose to be cer- 
tainly informed of the conference he had in his 



1 Plutarch and Seneca. 
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tout, with some particular friends of his, the j 
ni«_clit before a battle, than of the harangue he | 
made the next day to his army; and of what 
lie did in his closet and his chamber, than what 
he did in the public place and in 
the Senate. As to Cicero, I am of 
the common opinion that (learn- 
ing excepted), lie had no great natural parts. 
lie was a good citizen, of an atfable nature, as 
all fat, heavy men, such ns he was, usually are : 
but given to ease, and had a mighty share of 
vanity and ambition. Neither do I know how 
to excuse liini for thinking hi^ poetry fit to be 
published. 'Tis no great imperfeetion to make 
ill verses ; but it is an imperfection not to be 
able to judge how unworthy his verses were of ' 
the glory of his name. For what concerns his 
eloquence, that is totally out of comparison : I 
believe it will never be equalled. The youmjer 
Cicero, who resembled his father in nothing but 
in name, whilst commanding in Asia had several 
strangers one day at his table, and among the 
rest Cestins, seated at the lower end, as men 
often intrude to the open tables of the great. 
Cicero asked one of his people who that man 
was .' who presently told him his name. But 
be, as one who had his thoughts taken up with 
something else, and had forgot the answer made 
him, asking three or four times over and over 
again the same question, the fellow, to deliver 
himself from so many questions, and to make 
111 in know him by sumo particular circumstance: 
" 'Tis that Cestius," 1 s-aid he, " of whom it was 
told you that he makes nn great account of your 
father's eloquence in comparison of his own.'' 
At which Cicero, being suddenly nettled, com- 
manded poor Cestius presently to be seized, and 
caused him to be very well whipped in his own 
presence: 1 — a very discourteous entertainer! 
Vet, even amongst those who, all things consi- 
dered, have reputed his eloquence incomparable, 
there have been some, however, who have not 
stuck to observe some faults : as that great 
Brutus, his friend, for example, who said 'twas 
a broken and feeble eloquence : fractam ct 
ehimbcmr The orators, also, nearest to the age 
wherein he lived, reprehended in him the care 
lie had of a certain long cadence in his periods, 
and particularly took notice of these words, 
esse r'uhatur, which he there so oft makes use 
of. 3 For my part I better approve of a shorter 
cadence, that comes more roundly off; yet he 
sometimes shuffles his parts more briskly toge- 
ther, but 'tis very seldom. I have myself taken 
notice of this one passage, E<jo verb vie minus dui 
senemmallem, quamessesencm ayitequam essem. A 
" For my own part, I had rather be old only a 
short time, than be old before I really am so/' 
The historians, however, are my true men • 



Seneca, Sitasar. viii. 
1 See the Dialogue de Oratoribus, c. 13. 
1 lb. c. 23. 



for they are pleasant and easy; whv Mon . 
where immediately man in gene- taigne was beat 
nil, the knowledge of whom I Phased with 
hunt after, appears more lively 
and entire than any where besides : the variety 
and truth of his internal qualities, in gross and 
piece-meal, the diversity of means by which he 
is united and knit, and the accidents that 
threaten him. Now those that write lives, by 
reason they insist more upon counsels than 
events, more upon what sallies from within 
than upon that which happens without, are the 
most proper for my reading ; and, therefore, 
above all others, Plutarch is the man for me. 
I am very sorry we have not a dozen Laertiuses, 
or that he was not further extended, or better 
understood. For 1 am equally curious to know 
the lives and fortunes of the great instructors of 
the world, as to know the diversities of their 
doctrines and opinions. In this class of study, 
the reading of histories, a man must tumble over, 
without distinction, all sorts of authors, ancient 
and modern, vulvar and classical, there to know 
the things of which they variously treat. But 
Ca.'sar, in my opinion, particularly deserves to 
be studied, not for the knowledge 
of the history onlv, but for him- C! * s f r ' s co " 1 * 
seJr, so great an excellence and mended, 
perfection he has above all the 
rest, though Sallust be one of the number. In 
truth, I read this author with somewhat more 
reverence and respect than is usually allowed to 
human writings; one while considering him in 
his person, by his actions and miraculous great- 
ness, and another in the purity and inimitable 
polish of his language and style, w herein he not 
only excels all other historians, as Cicero con- 
fesses, 5 but peradventure even Cicero himself: 
speaking of his enemies with so much sincerity 
in his judgment that, the false colours with 
which he strives to palliate his ill cause, and 
the pollution of his pestilent ambition, excepted, 
I think there is no fault to be objected against 
him, saving this, that he speaks too sparingly of 
himself, seeing so many great things could not 
have been performed under his conduct, but 
that he himself must necessarily have had a 
greater share in the execution than lie makes 
mention of. 

I love historians who are either very unsophis- 
ticated or very excellent. The former, who have 
nothing of their own to mix with it, and who only 
make it their business to make a faithful collec- 
tion of all that comes to their knowledge, and 
faithfully to record all things without choice or 
prejudice, leave to us the entire judgment of 
discerning the truth of things. Such, for exam- 
ple, amongst others, is honest Froissart, who 
has proceeded in his undertaking with so frank 



4 Cicero, De Senectute, c. 10, See some observations on 
this criticism in the U-Juvres completes de I'ict'ron, vol. 
xxviii. p. 91. 

5 Brutus c. 75. 
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a plainness that, having commit- 
ted an error, lie is not ashamed 
to confess and correct it in the place where the 
finger has been laid, and who represents to us 
even the variety of rumours that were then 
spread abroad, and the different reports that 
were made to him ; which is the naked and 
unformed matter of history, and of which every 
one may make his profit according to his pro- 
portion of understanding. The more excellent 
sort of historians have judgment to pick out 
what is most worthy to be known ; and, of two 
reports, to examine which is the most likely to 
be true. From the condition of princes and 
their humours they conclude the counsels, and 
attribute to them words proper for the occasion ; 
and such have title to assume the authority of 
regulating our belief to what they themselves 
believe ; but certainly this privilege belongs to 
very few. The middle sort of historians (of 
which the most part are) spoil all : they will 
chew our meat for us ; they take upon them- 
selves to judge of, and consequently to bias 
history to their own fancy : for, if the judgment 
partially lean to one side, a man cannot avoid 
wresting and writhing his narrative to that 
bias. 1 They undertake to choose things worthy 
to be known, and yet very often conceal from us 
such a word, such a private action, as would 
much better instruct us ; omit, as incredible, 
such things as they do not understand ; and 
others, perhaps, because they cannot express 
them in good French or Latin. Let them, in 
God's name, display their eloquence, and judge 
according to their own fancy ; but let them, 
withal, leave us something to judge of after 
them, and neither alter nor disguise, by their 
abridgments and selections, any thing of the 
substance of the matter ; but deliver it to us 
pure and entire in all its dimensions. 

For the most part, and especially in these 
latter ages, persons are culled out for this work 
from amongst the common people, upon the 
sole consideration of well-speaking, as if we 
were to learn grammar thence j and the men 
so chosen are in the right, being hired for 
no other end, and pretending to nothing but 
babble, not to be very solicitous of any part 
but that, and so, with a fine jingle of words, 
prepare us a pretty contexture of reports they 
pick up in the corners of the streets. The only 
good histories are those that have 
What are the been written by the persons them- 
histofies. selves who commanded in the 

affairs whereof they write, or who 
have participated in the conduct of them, or, at 
least, who have had the conduct of others of the 
same nature. Such almost are all the Greek 
and Roman historians : for several eye-witnesses 
having writ of the same subject (as happened 
in those times, when grandeur and learning 



1 " Les fai'ts changent de forme dans la tete de l'historien ; 
ils se moulent sur ses interSts ; ila prennent la teinte de sea 
prejuges." — Rousseau, Emile, iv. 

2 In Suetonius s Life of Julius Cessar, sect. 56, where the 



frequently met in the same person), if there wa9 
an error it must of necessity be a very slight 
one, and upon a very doubtful accident. What 
can a man expect from a physician who will 
undertake to write of war; or from a mere 
scholar treating upon the designs of princes? 
If we would take notice how religious the 
Romans were in this, there needs 
but this example: Asinius Pollio The mistakes 
found in the History of Csesar that have been 
himself some mistake occasioned clesar^Com- 
either by reason he could not mentaries. 
have his eye in all parts of his 
army at once, and had given credit to some 
particular persons, who had not delivered him 
a very true account ; or else for not having 
had too perfect notice given him by his lieu- 
tenants of what they had done in his absence. 2 
By which we may see whether the inquisition 
after truth be not very delicate, when a man 
cannot believe the report of a battle from the 
knowledge of him who there commanded, nor 
from the soldiers who were engaged in it, unless, 
after the method of judicatory information, the 
witnesses be confronted, and the challenges 
received upon the proof of the least details of 
every point. The knowledge we have of our 
own private affairs is indeed still much weaker 
and more obscure : but that has been sufficiently 
handled by 13odin, 3 and according to my own 
sentiment. 

A little to guard against the treachery and 
defect of mj' memory (a defect so extreme that 
it has happened to me more than once to take 
books again into my hand for new and unseen, 
which I had carefully read over a few years 
before, and scribbled with my notes), I have 
taken a custom of late to fix at the end of 
every book (that is, of those I never intended 
to read again), the time when I made an end of 
it, and the judgment I had made of it on the 
whole, to the end that that might, at least, 
represent to me the air and general idea I had 
conceived of the author in reading it. And I 
w r ill here transcribe some of these annotations. 

I writ this some ten years ago in my Guic- 
ciardini (in what language soever . 

my books speak, I always speak G EiSdini; 
of them in my own) : — " He is a 
diligent historiographer, and from whom, in my 
opinion, a man may learn the truth of the affairs 
of his time as exactly as from any other, or 
more ; in the most of which he was himself also 
a personal actor, and in honourable command. 
There is no appearance that he disguised any- 
thing, either upon the account of hatred, favour, 
or vanity ; of which the free opinion he passes 
upon great men, and particularly those by 
whom he was advanced and employed in com- 
mands of trust and honour, as Pope Clement 
the Seventh, give ample testimony. As to that 



reader will find Pollio's criticism more severe than in Mon- 
taigne, who, however, must have taken it from Suetonius. 

3 A celebrated jurisconsult, in a work published by him in 
1566, entitled Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitiontm. 
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part whicb he seems to think himself the best 
at, namely, his digressions and discourses, he 
lias indeed very good ones, and enriehed with 
fine expressions ; lnit lie is too fond of them : 
for to leave nothing unsaid, having a subject 
so full, ample, and almost iutinite, he degene- 
rates into pedantry, und reli-hes a little of the 
scholastic prartle/ 1 have al-o oh-ervod rhis in 
him ; that of so many peison>, and so many 
effects, so many moti\e=» and so many counsel-, 
as he judges of, he i,vvcr attribute* any one of 
them to virtue, religion, or eoiwicmv : as if all 
those were utterly extinct in the world. And 
of all the action-, how brim? and f;iir tin out- 
ward show soever tlmy make of ihenisclves, he 
alwavs throws the cause and motive upon some 
vicious occasion or some product of profit. It 
is impossible to imagine but that, amongst such 
an infinite number of actions nf he makes men- 
tion of, there must be some one produced by 
the way of reason. No eorruption could so 
universally have infected men that some of 
them would not have escaped the contagion : 
which makes me suspect that his own taste was 
vicious; whence it might happen that he judged 
other men by himself/' 

In my Philip de Confines there is this 
written : — " You will hen? find 
the language soft, delightful, and 
full of simplicity ; the narration 
pure, in which the veracity of tin 1 author evi- 
dently shine-. ; tvw from vanity when speaking 
of himself, and from alleetinu or envy when 
speaking of others. His discourse and ex- 
hortations more accompanied with zeal and 
truth than with any exquisite self-siifiieicnev ; 
and throughout authority and gravity, which 
speak liim a man of extraction and bred up in 
great affairs." 

Ppon the Memoirs of Monsieur du Bellay 1 
I find this : — kt 'Tis always plea-ant to read 
things writ by those that have 
of du Bellay. experienced how they ought to 
be carried on ; but withal it can- 
not be denied but there is a manifest falling-off 
in these two lords from the freedom ami liberty 
of writing that shines in the older historians of 
their class, such as the Sire de Jouinville, a 
domestic to St. Louis ; Eginhard, chancellor to 
Charlemagne; and of later date in Philip de 
Comines. We have here rather an apology 
for King Francis against the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth than a history. I will not believe 
that they have falsified anything as to matter 
of fact ; but they make a common practice of 
wresting the judgment of events (very often 
contrary to reason) to our advantage, and of 
omitting everything that is ticklish to be handled 
in the life of their master ; witness the affairs 



of Philip de 
Cuuunts : 



1 These Memoirs, published hy Martin du Bellay, consist 
of ten books, of which the four first and three last are Martin 
du Hellay's, and the others his brother William de Lanpey's, 
and were taken from his fifth ():'dnudc from the years l's.'lo" 
to 1.110. 'J'liey arc entitled Memoirs nf Murtin du IMlut/, 
containing Accounts of serrrat things that happened in 



of Messieurs de Montmorency and de Biron, 
which are here omitted ; nay, so much as the 
very name of Madame d'Hstampes is not here 
to be found. Secret actions an historian may 
conceal ; but to pass over in silence what all 
the world knows, and things that have drawn 
al'ter them important public eon-cquences, is an 
inexcusable defect. In fine, whoever has a 
mind to have a perfect knowledge of King 
Francis and what happened in his reign, let 
him seek it el-ew here, if my advice may prevail. 
The only profit a man can reap here is from 
the particular nnrrntive of battles and other 
exploits of war wherein those gentlemen were 
personally engaged ; some words and private 
actions of the princes of their time, and the 
practices and neoocmtiuiis carried on by the 
Seigneur de Lunacy ; where, indeed, there arc 
everywhere things worthy to be known, and 
discourses abo\e the \ulgar strain." 



Virtue belter 
than goodness 



CHAPTER XI. 

or ntrr.LTY. 

I take \irtuo to be distinct from, and some- 
thing more noble than, those in- 
clinations to generosity and good 
nature which we are born with. 
Well deposed and well descended souls pursue, 
indeed, the same methods and represent the 
same face that virtue it-elf does; but the word 

' virtue imports something, I kn wv not what, 
more great and active than merely for a man 
to sutler him-elf, by a happy dispensation, to 

I be gently and quietly dniwn in the train of 
reason. lie who, from a natural sweetness 
and facility of temper, should despise injuries 
received, would doubtle-s do a \ery great and 
a very laudable thing; but he who, pro\okcd 
and nettled to the quick by an offence, should 
fortify himself with the amis of reason against 
the furious appetite of revenge, and, after a 
great conllict, master his own passion, would 
doubtless do a very great deal more. The first 
would do well ; the latter virtuously. One 
action niijjht be called goodness, and the other 
virtue; for methinks the very name of virtue 
pre-snpposes difficulty and con- 
tention, and that it cannot be 
exercised without opposition. 'Tis 
for this reason, perhaps, that we 
call God good, mighty, liberal, 
and just; but we do not call him virtuous? 
being that all his operations are natural and 
without endeavour. Many philosophers, not 



Virtue cannot 
he exercised 
without some 
difficulty. 



France, from 1513 tn the dsalh of Francis I., in 1547- This 
accounts for Montaigne's sprukiinj of two lords du Bellay, 
aftrr lie had mentioned only Monsieur du Uellay. 

* " Quohpie nous appcdlions Dieu A««, nous ne 1'appellons 
pas vrrtiit'ur. par ce iju'il n'a pas besoin d'effort pour bien 
faire." — Kou.-hv-.iu, KnJic, v. 
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only Stoics, but Epicurean?, 1 (and this distinc- 
tion I borrow from the common opinion, which 
is a wrong one, notwithstanding that subtle 
quip of Arcesilaus to him who reproached him, 
u That many persons went from his school to 
the Epicurean, but never from the Epicurean 
to his :" — " It may well be so," said he ; 
" cocks make many capons, but capons never 
make cocks." For, in truth, in firmness and 
austerity of opinions and precepts the Epicurean 
sect yields in no degree to the Stoic ; and a 
Stoic, exhibiting better faith than those dis- 
putants who, to combat Epicurus and give 
themselves an advantage, make him say things 
he never thought of, twisting his words awry, 
and making use of the laws of grammar to 
deduce another sense from his way of speak- 
ing, and another doctrine than what, they well 
knew, he had in his heart and manifested in 
his manners, tells us that he declined to become 
an Epicurean for this consideration, among 
others, that he thought their ways too high 
and rugged : Et ii qui (piXijdovoi vocantur sunt 
0tXoKoXo(, omnes virtutes ct colunt e.t relincjit) : 2 
of the philosophers, Stoic and Epicurean, I 
say, there are several who were of opinion that 
it is not enough to have the soul seated in a 
good place, of a good temper, and well disposed 
to virtue ; — it is not enough to have our reso- 
lution and our reason fixed above all the power 
of fortune, but we are, moreover, to seek occa- 
sions wherein to put them to the proof. We 
are to covet pain, necessity, and contempt, to 
contend with them, and to keep the soul in 
breath : JMulfum sibi adjicit virtus lacessita? 
il Virtue perfectionates herself by resisting as- 
saults." ; Tis one of the reasons why Epami- 
nondas, who was yet of a third sect, 4 refused 
the riches which fortune presented to him 
by very lawful means, " In order," said he, 
'* to contend with poverty ;" in the extreme 
of which he maintained himself to the last. 
Socrates, mcthinks, put himself upon a still 
harder trial, keeping for his exercise a ter- 
magant scolding wife, which was righting at 
sharps. Metellus having, of all the lioman 
senators, alone attempted, by the power of 
virtue, to withstand the violence of Saturninus, 
tribune of the people at Rome, who sought 
forcibly to cause an unjust law to pass in favour 
of the commons, and by so doing having in- 
curred the capital penalties that Saturninus 
had established against dissentients, entertained 
those who in this extremity led him to execu- 
tion, with words to this effect: " That it was 



1 Montaigne stops here to make his excuse for thus naming 
the Epicureans with the Stoics, in conformity to the general 
opinion that the Epicureans were not so rigid in their morals 
as the Stoics, which is not true in the main, as he demon- 
strates at one view. This involved Montaigne in a long 
parenthesis, during which it is proper that the reader be 
attentive, that he may not entirely lose the thread of the 
argument. In some latter editions of this author it has been 
attempted to remedy this inconvenience hy some vain and 
Unauthorised repetition ; but, without observing that Mon- 
taigne's argument is rendered somewhat feeble and obscure 
by these, it is a license that ought not to be taken, because 



a thing too easy and too base to do ill ; and 
that to do well where there was no danger was 
a common thing ; but that to do well where 
there was danger was tin 1 proper office of a 
man of virtue." 5 These words of Metellus very 
clearly represent to us what I would make out, 
that virtue refuses facility for a companion ; 
and that that easy, smooth, and descending 
way, by which the regular steps of a sweet 
disposition of nature are conducted, is not that, 
of a true virtue. She requires a rough and 
stormy passage ; she will have either outward 
difficulties to wrestle with, like that of Metellus, 
by means of which fortune delights to interrupt 
the speed of her career ; or internal difficulties, 
which our inordinate appetites and imperfec- 
tions introduce to disturb her. 

I am come thus far at my ease ; but here it 
comes into my head that the soul of Socrates, 
the most perfect that ever came to my know- 
ledge, should, by this rule, be of very little 
account ; for I cannot conceive in that person 
any the least motion of a vicious inclination : I 
cannot imagine there could be any difficulty or 
constraint in the course of his virtue : I know 
his reason to be so powerful and sovereign over 
him that she would never have suffered a vicious 
appetite so much as to spring in him. To a 
virtue so elevated as his I have nothing to 
oppose. Methinks I see him march, with a 
victorious and triumphant pace, in pomp, and 
at his ease, without opposition or disturbance. 
If virtue cannot shine bright but by the conflict 
of contrary appetites, shall we then say that 
she cannot subsist without the assistance of 
vice, and that it is from her that shy derives 
her reputation and honour? What then also 
would become of that brave and generous Epi- 
curean pleasure which assumes to nourish virtue 
tenderly in her lap, and there make it play and 
wanton, giving it for toys to play withal shame, 
fevers, poverty, death, and torments? M' I 
presuppose that a perfect virtue manifests itself 
in contending, in patiently enduring pain, and 
undergoing the utmost extremity of the gout, 
without being moved in her seat ; if I give her 
austerity and difficulty for her necessary objects, 
what will become of a virtue elevated to such a 
degree as not only to despise pain, but more- 
over to rejoice in it, and to be tickled with the 
stabs of a sharp colic, such a virtue as the Epi- 
cureans have established, and of which many 
of them, by their actions, have given most 
sufficient proofs? 6 As have likewise several 
others, who I take to have surpassed, in effect, 



he who publishes the work of another ought to Rive it as the 
other composed it. Mr. Cotton was so puzzled with the 
enormous parenthesis that follows in the text that he quite 
left it out. 

2 Cicero, Epist. Fam. xv. in. 

3 Seneca, Epist. 13. 

4 The Pythagorean, See Cicero, de Ofjlc. i. 41. 
s Plutarch, Life of Marina, 

G C:cero, tie Firtibtts, ii. 30. 
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even the rules of their own discipline ; witness 
the younger Cato. When I see him die, find 
tear his own bowels, I am not 
The noble satisfied simply to believe that he 

Sumjl-iM Imil thwi his soul totally exempt 
witli pleasure. from all troubles and fear, I can- 
not think that he only maintained 
himself in the steadiness that the stoical rides 
prescribed him ; temperate, without emotion, 
and undisturbed ; there was. methinks, some- 
thing in the virtue of this man too sprightly 
and active to stop there; 1 believe that, with- 
out doubt, he frit a pleasure and delight in so 
noble an action, and win more pleased in it 
than in any other of his lift: : Sir ttbiit i> vita 
tit ctiusaiit uwrh'udi nticf/tm sr esse t/uttdr/rt, 1 
u lie quitted lite rejoicing that he had found 
occasion to seek death." I believe this so 
entirely that I ipiotion indeed w hether he would 
have been content to have been deprived of the 
occasion of so brave an exploit. And if the 
goodness that made him embrace the public 
concern more than his own withheld me not, 
I should easily full into an opinion that he 
thought himself obliged to fortune for litmus* 
put his virtue upon so brave a trial, and tor 
having favoured that thief* in treading under 
foot the ancient liberty of his country. Me- 
thinks I read in this action I know not what 
exultation in hi-, soul, and an extraordinary 
1 and manly emotion of pleasure, when lie looked 
upon the generosity and height of his enter- 
prize : 

Ik-IiLcratu m<*rte ferocior :"' 

" Made more hauphfy by bis resolution to die :" 

I not stimulated with any hope of glory, as the 
popular and eileminate judgments of some have 
J concluded (tor that consideration had been too 
mean and low to possess so generous, so haughty, 
and so unbending a heart as his), but for the 
very beauty of the thing in itself, which he, 
I who had the 1 handling of the springs discerned 
I more clearly and in its perfection than we are 
able to do. Philosophy has obliged me in 
! determining that so brave an action had been 
I indecently ] la;vd in any other life than that of 
l Cato, and that it only belonged to his to end so. 
Th ere fore it was that, according to reason, he 
commanded his -on and the senators that accom- 
panied him, to take another course in their 
affairs : Catimi tjiuuH incrvdibilvm natnrct tri- 
buisset t/rtiritatan, rai/ujttr ipse perpetua con- 
I stantia roboravissi't, svmpvrque in proposito 
consilw pvrmausiwt, moriendum pot ins qnam 
tyriiuni vultus asplnendus crttt. 4 " Nature 
having endued Cato with a surprising inflex- 
ibility, which he himself had fortified with 
perpetual exercise, never having deviated from 
I his resolutions, he chose rather to die than to 
see the face of the tyrant.*' Every death ought 



to hold proportion with the life before it. We 
do not become others for dying. I always 
interpret the death by the life preceding ; and 
if any <me tells me of a death strong and firm 
in appearance, annexed to a feeble life, I con- 
clude it produced by some feeble cause, and 
suitable to the life before. The easiness then 
of this death, and the facility of dying he had 
acquired by the vigour of his soul, shall we 
say that it ought to abate anything of the 
lu-tre of his virtue? And who that has his 
brain never so little tinctured with the true 
philosophy, can be content to imagine Socrates 
merely free from fear and passion in the acci- 
dent of his prison, fetters, and condemnation ? 
and that will not discover in him not only 
stability and tirmness (which was his ordinary 
compoMire), but moreover I know not what 
new satisfaction and frolic cheerfulness in his 
last words and actions / at the start he gave, 
with the pleasure of scratching his leg, when 
his irons were taken oil*, does he not discover 
an equal serenity and joy in his soul for being 
freed from past inconveniences, and at the 
same time to enter into the knowledge of things 
to come .' Cato will pardon me if he please; 
his death, indeed, is more tragical ami more 
taken noiiee of, but yet this, I know not how, 
liner. ArUtippus said to those who wen; pity- 
ing him, ik The gods grant me such a death. " } 
A man decerns in the souls of 
these two great men and their 

: imitators ( tor I very much doubt 

I whether there were ever their 
equals) so perfect a habit of 

| virtue that it was turned to a complexion. It 

[ is no more a laborious virtue, nor the precepts 
of reason, to maintain which the soul is racked; 
but the very essence of their souls, its natural 
and ordinary condition. They have rendered 
it such by a long practice of philosophical 
precepts, having lit upon a rich and ingenuous 
nature. The vicious passions that spring in 
us can find no entrance into them. The force 
and vigour of their souls stifle and extinguish 

! irregular desires so soon as they begin to move. 
Now, that it is not more noble, by a high 

I and divine resolution, to hinder 

' the birth of temptations, and to Different 

i l- i * • * !l * *l detrrces of 

, be so formed to virtue that the virtue. 

very seeds of vice be rooted out, 
than to hinder, by main force, their progress ; 
and having suffered one's-self to be surprised 
with the tirst motions of the passions, to arm 
one's-self, and to stand Hrm to oppose their 
progress and overcome them ; and that this 
second effect, itself, is not also much more 
noble than to be simply endowed with a facile 
and affable nature, of itself disaffected to de- 
bauchery and vice, I do not think can be 
doubted ; for this third and last sort seems to 



Virtue turned 
into habit in 
Cato and So- 
crates. 



I Cicero, Tn.tr Qurrst. i. .10. 

II Casur, who, notwithstanding his great qualities, which 
Montaigne set olF with such lustre in (lie preceding chapter, 
is here treated as he deserves, for having committed the 



most heinous of all crimes. 
Intro Ad Attic, vii. 18). 

3 IT. race, Oil. i. 37- 29. 

4 Cic. de Ojfic. i. 31. 
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render a man innocent, but not virtuous ; free 
from doing ill, but not apt enough to do well : 
added, that this condition is so near neighbour 
to imperfection and weakness that I know not 
very well how to separate the confines and dis- 
tinguish them : the very name of goodness, and 
good nature, and innocence are. for this reason, 
in some sort grown into contempt. I know 
that several virtues, as chastity, sobriety, and 
temperance, may come to a man through per- 
sonal delects. Firmness in danger (if firmness 
it must be called), the contempt of death and 
patience in misfortunes, may oft-times be found 
in men for want of well judging of such 
matters, and not apprehending them for such as 
they are. Want of apprehension and sottisdi- 
ness do sometimes counterfeit virtuous effects : 
as I have often observed it happen that men 
have been commended for what really deserved 
blame. An Italian lord once said this in my 
presence, to the disadvantage of his own nation ; 

that the subtilty of the Italians 
andtuick'of 1 ' a . ml the vivacity of their concep- 
apprehension. tions were so great that they 

foresaw the dangers and acci- 
dents that might befal them so far off that it 
must not be thought strange if they were often, 
in war, observed to provide for their safety, 
even before they had discovered the peril : that 
we French and Spaniards, who are not so cun- 
ning, went on further ; and that we must be 
made to see and feel the danger before we could 

take the alarm ; but the Germans 

swLTiogg™. and Swiss > more Iieay y and tllick " 

heads. skulled, had not the sense to look 

about them, even then, when the 
blows were falling about their cars. Perhaps, 
lie only said so for mirth's sake. And yet it is 
most certain that, in war, raw soldiers rush into 
danger with more precipitation than after they 
have been well beaten. 

Hand iprnarus * * * quantum nova gloria in armis, 
Kt prtedulce decus, primo ccrtamine, possit. 1 

<( Knowing how much the hope of glory warms 
The soldier in his first essay of arms."'' 

For this reason it is that when we judge of a 
particular action, we are to consider the several 
circumstances and the whole of the man by 
whom it is performed, before we give it a 
name. 

To instance in myself; I have sometimes 

known my friends call that pru- 
Ii n 8 te'dMon"" dence in me wliich was merely 
taigne's viitue. fortune, and repute that courage 

and patience which was judg- 
ment and opinion : and attribute to me one 
title for another, sometimes to my advantage, 
and sometimes otherwise. As to the rest, I am 
so far from being arrived at the first and most 
perfect degree of excellence, where virtue is 
turned into habit, that even of the second I 



1 JEneid, xl 154. 

2 Horace, Sat. i. 6, 65. 
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have made no great trial. I have not been 
very solicitous to curb the desires by which I 
have been importuned. My virtue is a virtue, 
or rather an innocence, casual and accidental. 
If I had been born of a more irregular com- 
plexion, I am afraid I should have made scurvy 
work on't ; for I never observed any great 
stability in my soul to resist passions, if they 
were never so little vehement. I have not the 
knack of nourishing quarrels and debates in my 
own bosom, and consequently owe myself no 
great thanks that I am free from several vices : 

Si vitiis mciliocribus et mea paucis 
Mendosa est natura, alioqui recta; velut si 
Kgregio inspersos reprchendas corpore mevos : 2 

" If of small crimes, and few, my nature be 
To be accused, and from the irreat ones free, 
Those venial faults will no more spot my ->oul 
Than a fair body's blemished with a mole : 

I owe it rather to my fortune than my reason. 
She bus made me to be descended of a race 
famous for conduct, and of a very good father ; 
I know not whether or no he has infused into 
me part of his humour; or whether domestic 
examples and the good education of my infancy 
have insensibly assisted in the work, or if I 
was otherwise born so : 

Sen Libra, seu me Scorpius aspicit 
Fonnidolosus, pars violentior 
Natalis hone, seu tyrannus 
Hesperiie Caprieornus undas 3 

"If Libra, or dread Scorpio's si^-n, 
Or Capricorn with stormy rays 
Prevailed, the tyrant of the Hespeiian seas. 

But so it is that I have naturally a horror for 
most vices. The answer of Antisthenes to him 
who asked him which was the best apprentice- 
ship ; " To unlearn evil," 4 seems to point at 
this. I have them in horror, I say, with a 
detestation so natural and so much my own 
that the same instinct and impression I brought 
with me from my nurse I yet retain, no tempta- 
tions whatever having had the power to make 
me alter it; not so much as my own discourses, 
which, iu some things, dashing out of the com- 
mon road, might easily license me to actions 
that my natural inclination makes me hate. I 
will say a prodigious thing, but 
I will say it however; I find 
myself, in many things, more 
curbed and retained by my man- 
ners than my opinion, and my 
concupiscence is less debauched than my reason. 
Aristippus instituted opinions so bold, in favour 
of pleasure and riches, as made all the philoso- 
phers set at him : but, as to his manners, 
JDionysius, the tyrant, having presented three 
beautiful women before him to take his choice, 
he made answer that he would choose them 
all, and that it had happened ill to Paris in 
having preferred one before the other two : but 



3 Horace, Od. ii. \J. i;. 

4 Laertius, in vita. 
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having taken them home to his house, lie sent 
them "back untouched. 1 His servant finding 
himself overloaded upon the way, with the 
money he carried after him, lie ordered him to 
pour out and throw away that which troubled 
I him. 2 And Epicurus, \vho>e doctrines are so 
irreligious and effeminate, was, in his life, very 
laborious and devout : he wrote to a friend of 
his that he lived only upon biscuit and water, 
intreating him to send him a little cheese to lie 
by him again >t hi: had a mind to make a t'ea-t. ,i 
Can it be true, that to be a periret good man 
we niu^t be so by an occult, natural and uni- 
versal propriety, without law, reason, or ex- 
ample .' The (lebanchs wherein 1 have been 
engaged have not been, 1 thank («od, of the 
worst sort ; and I have thoroughly ci udeiuned 
them myself; for my judgment was never in- 
fected by them. On the contrary, 1 accuse 
them more severely in myself than in another. 
Hut that is all ; lor, a^ to the re-t, I oppose too 
little resistance, and sutler my-elf to incline too 
much to the other side of the balance, except- 
ing that I moderate them, and prevent them 
from mixing with other vice* which, for the 
itii^t part, will cling together if a man have 
not a care. I have contracted and curtailed 
mine to make them a^ single n 3 I can : 

NYc ultra 
Krrnrcm f i\c >.' 

" Nor ever licyoml llus my faults intlulL-o.' ' 

For, as to ihe opinion of the Stoics, who si\ 
that the wi-e man, when he work<, work- by 
all the virtues together, though one be most 
apparent, according to the nature of the action ; 
(and of this the similitude of a human body 
might, serve them to some instance; for the 
action of anger cannot work but that all the 
humours mii«t as-ist, though cinder predomi- 
nate:) if thence they will draw a like con- 
sequence, that when the wicked man does 
wickedly, he does it by all the vices together, 
( do not belie\e it to be >imply so, or else I un- 
derhand them not; lor I, by elfect, rind the 
contrary. The<e an? witty, unsubstantial sub- 
tilties, which philoi-ophy sometimes insists upon. 
I follow some vices, but 1 Hy others as much as 
a saint would do. 'flu? Peripateticks also dis- 
own this indissoluble connection ; and Aristotle 
is of opinion that a prudent and just man may 
be intemperate and lascivious. Socrates con- 
fessed to some who had discovered a certain 
inclination to vice in his physiognomy, that it 
was, in truth, his natural propensity, but that 
be had, by discipline, corrected it. 3 * And such 
as were familiar with the philosopher Stilpo 
said that, being born subject to wine and 
women, he had, by study, rendered himself 
very abstinent both from the one and the other/' 
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What I have in me of good, I have, on the 
contrary, by the chance of my 
birth ; and hold it not either by 
law, precept, or other apprentice- 
ship. The innocence that is in me in. 
is quite simple ; little vigour and 
no art. Amount other vices I mortally hate 
cruelty, both by nature and judgment, as the 
extreme of all vices; and this to such a degree 
of tender-heartedness that I cannot see a 
chicken's neck pulled off without trouble, and 
cannot, without impatience, endure the cry of a 
hare in my dog's teeth, though the chase be an 
exciting pleasure. Such as are combatting 
>cn-uulity willingly make um: of this argument, 
to jdiew that it i> altogether vicious and unrea- 
sonable that, w hen it i> at. the height, it masters 
us to that <Iegree that a man's reason can have 
no access," and they allege our own experience 
in the act of love 

Qmi'ii j;tm i'>nr«;!Grit rnrpus, 
Alquc in co i>t Vimiu*, ui mu'icbnn cunsrrat ana ; L 

when-in they conceive that the pleasure doth so 
tran-port u< that our reason cannor perform its 
office w hibt we are no benumbed and ravished 
with delight. I know very well it ma\ Ik; 
otherwise, and that a man may sometimes, if 
he will, gain this point over himself to sway his 
soul, even in the critical moment, to think of 
somethiuLr eke : but then he must firmly in- 
cline ami ply it to that, bent. 1 
know that a man may triumph 
over the utmost effort of this plea- 
sure : I have experienced it my- 
self, and have not found Venus 
so imperious a goddess as many, and some more 

I correct than I, declare. I do not consider it as 
a miracle, as the Queen of Xavarre does, in one 
of the tales of her HvpfiUhcrmi (which is a 
pretty book of its kind), nor for a thing of ex- 
treme diifieulty, to pass over whole night*, 
where a man has all the convenience and liberty 
he can doire, with a louLT-coveted mistress, and 
vet be just to his faith before given, to content 
himself with kisses and innocent embraces, 
without prosing any further. I 
conceive that the example of the ^J™™ ' 
pleasure of the chase would be w i, a t. 
more proper : wherein, though 
the pleasure be less, yet the ravishment and the 
surprise are more, by which the reason, being 

I astonished, has not so much leisure to prepare 
itself for the encounter; when after a long quest 
the game starts up on a sudden in a place where, 
perhaps, we least expected : which sudden mo- 
tion, with the ardour of the shouts and cries of 
the hunters, so strike us that it would be hard, 
for such as are lovers of the chase, to turn their 
thoughts another way : and the poets make 
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Diana triumph over the torch and shafts of 
Cupid : 

Quia non raalarum, quas amor curas habet, 
H;ec inter obliviscitur ? x 

4( Who amongst such delights would not remove 
Out of his thoughts the anxious cares of love V" 

To return to my subject. I am tenderly com- 
passionate of other afflictions, and should readily 
cry for company if, upon any occasion whatever, 
I could cry at all. Nothing tempts my tears 
but tears, and not only those that are real and 
true, but whatever they are, feigned or real. I 
do not niueh pity the dead, aud should envy 
them rather; but I very much pity the dying. 
The savages do not so much offend me in roast- 
ing and eating the bodies of the dead as they 
do who torment and persecute the living. Nay, 
I cannot so much as look upon the ordinary 
executions of justice, how reasonable soever, 
with a steady eye. Some one having to give 
testimony of Julius Caesar's cle- 

ciimcn^ 8 "' 8 menc y ; " fIe was >" sa y s he > 

" mild and moderate in his ven- 
geance ; for, having compelled the pirates to 
yield, by whom he had before been taken pri- 
soner and put to ransom, forasnmeh as they had 
threatened him with the cross, he indeed con- 
demned them to it, but it was after they were 
first strangled. He punished his secretary, 
Philemon, who had attempted to poison him, 
with no greater severity than simple death." 
Without naming that Latin author that dares 
allege for a testimony of clemency the only 
killing those by whom we have been offended ; 
it is easy to guess that he was struck with the 
horrid and inhuman examples of cruelty prac- 
tised by the Roman tyrants. 

For my part, even in justice itself, all that 

_ exceeds mere death appears to me 

The executions ,. V ,, 

of justice P lire cruelty; especially m us, 

ought to be who ought to have that regard to 
Va^oZlZ ™f to dismiss them in a good 
of severity. and calm condition : which can- 

not be when we have discomposed 
them by insufferable torments. Not long since 
a soldier, who was a prisoner, perceiving from 
a tower where he was shut up that the people 
began to assemble in the place of execution, and 
that the carpenters were busy erecting a scaf- 
fold, he presently concluded that the preparation 
was for him ; and therefore entered into a reso- 
lution to kill himself, but could find no instru- 
ment to assist him in his design, except an old 
rusty cart-nail, that fortune presented to him : 
with this he first gave himself two great wounds 
about his throat ; but finding these would not 
do, he presently after gave himself a third in 
the belly, where he left the nail sticking up to 
the head. The first of his keepers that came in 



1 Horace, Epod. ii. 37. In the first editions of the Essays, 
Montaigne added, after this quotation, " What a set of odds 
and ends have we here ; I went clear out of my way to Iur hi 
this bit of prattle about the chase." 

2 Suetonius, in the Life of Ceesar. 

3 St. Luke, xii. 40. 



found him in this condition, alive, but sunk 
down and exhausted by his wounds. There- 
fore, to make use of time before he should die 
and defeat the law, they made haste to read his 
sentence, which having done, and he hearing 
that he was only condemned to be beheaded, he 
seemed to take new courage, accepted of wine, 
which he had before refused, and thanked his 
judges for the unhoped-for mildness of their 
sentence ; saying, " That indeed he had taken 
a resolution to dispatch himself, for fear of a 
more severe and insupportable death ; having 
entertained an opinion, by the preparations he 
had seen in the place, that they were resolved 
to torment him with some horrible execution :" 
and seemed to be delivered from deatli by hav- 
ing it changed from what he apprehended. 

I should advise that these examples of severity, 
by which 'tis designed to retain the people in 
their duty, might be exercised upon the dead 
bodies of criminals; for to see them deprived of 
sepulture, to see them boiled and divided into 
quarters, would almost work as much upon the 
vulgar as the pain they make the living endure : 
though that, in effect, be little or nothing, as 
God" himself says, " Who kill the body, and 
after that have no more that they can do." 3 
And the poets represent the horror of such a 
sight as far above that of death itself: 

Hcu ! reliquias semiassi repis, denudalis ossibua, 
Per terrain same delibutas foede divexarier. 4 

I happened to come by one day accidentally, at 
Home, just as they were upon executing Catena, 
a notorious robber. lie was strangled, without 
any emotion on the part of the spectators ; but 
when they came to cut him in quarters, the 
hangman gave not a blow that was not followed 
by a doleful cry from the people, and an excla- 
mation as if every one had lent his feeling to 
the miserable carcase. Those inhuman excesses 
ought to be exercised upon the bark, and not 
upon the quick. J T\vas thus that 
Artaxerxes moderated the seve- 
rity of the ancient laws of Persia, 
ordering " That the nobility who 
had failed in their charge, instead of being 
whipped, as they used to be, should be stripped 
only, and their clothes whipped for them ; and 
that, whereas they had formerly their hair torn 
off, they should only take off their high- 
crowned tiara. 5 The so devout 
Egyptians thought they suffi- 
ciently satisfied the divine justice 
in sacrificing hogs in effigy and 
representation : 6 a bold inven- 
tion to pay God, so essential a substance, in 
picture only, and in show. 

I live in a time wherein we abound in incre- 



4 " Let not the blood-stained relics of the half-burnt 
king be dragged over the plains." — Cicero, Tuscul. i. 44. 

5 Plutarch, in his Apothegms of the ancient Kings. 

6 Herodotus, ii. 47, says this was only done by the poorer 
sort, who made swine in dough, which they baked, and then 
offered tbe sacrifice. 
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enjoin ns some affection and re- 
gard to then], Pvthn^oras bor- Pythagoras'* 
rmv.,1 th, Mc.t,,;,|,>yr„si s In,,,, «££», %£' 
tin* h<:ypnans, lnit it has since of souls. 
been received liy several nations, 
ami, particularly, by our dm ids : 

IM.irtr rnrciil :iuiiii:i* ; seinpertpie. priore relieta 
^ede, tiuvis iloiuibu;. vivunt, huliilaijCqiic rceepUv. 1 

" Sauls never <lie. hut, hav'me left one seat. 
Into new mansions the) admittance uet. '' 



dible examples of this vice, through the license 
of our civil wars; ami we see nothing in ancient 
histories more extreme than vv liar w e liave proof 
of every day. 1 eould hardly persuade my-elf, 
before I saw it Willi m\ <'\es, that 

The rrnelfies ,]„.,.,, <1()|1 | ( ] ,„, t ;, ,,.,,] ; >m " uwn M , 

U vii wars. cruel and tell w no, lor the >ole 

pleasure of murder, would hack 
and lop off the limbs of olhir*; sharpen their 
wits to invent unusual torments and new kinds 
of deaths, without hutnd, without protit, and 
for no other end but only to enjoy the plea-ant The religion of our ancient (Jauls maintained 
k -pi'i-ta<di' of the ue-mre- and motions, the la- that souls, In iny eternal, never ceased to remove 
mental le groan* aad cries of a man dving in and -hift their places from one body to another; 
anguish. For this is the tit mo-t j mum t to w hich iniximr, moreover, with this fancy s ome con- 
crm-lty can arrive. ft Imutn itont'utcm, mat siderution of divine ju-ticc. For, according to 
ir<t f !*,tn>ttiiin'ii,<J<t;iiiunsj!rct(iiiLnis,i>c('i<l<if. x the behaviour of the soul, whilst it had been 
k - That a nc.in -Imuhl kill a man without bein^ in Alexander, they said that ( i o< 1 ordered it 
angry, or without f< ur, only for the pleasure of another body to inhabit, more or less painful, 
Mont: i '•m's '''*' > ! 1(, ' t:ir ■•'•'' *' nr In y ow ii part and proper lor its condition : 
i.uiiNUii.'y with I cannot, without pain, see 

n',';ii,! to 

Leasts. 



mm h as an innocent hen-t pur- 
siicil and killed that hasnodefence, 
ami from whom we have received no otfeiice ;tt 
all. .\nd that which freipientlv happens, that 
I lie sing we hunt, ti inline;' Iuiiih It' weak and out 
of breath, seeiic, r no other remedy, surrenders 
hiin-elt to us who pursue him, imploring- mercy 
b\ hi> Uars, 

( v ) 'stuiMir. mir-ntm, 
Atipie i.iij 1 a.uio ^i;,u . , -, 

' With Ufr.'i r_r tears i i « • 1 1 1 merey s in t , cra\e," 

lm> ever been to me a very undaiicholv si ■ hi . 
I hardly ever take anv Ua-t or bird alive lh 



I do not presently turn I 



it 



Muta frraruni 

C vjf.t vinela J ► n t i : trueulentos in?<*rir nrsi--, 

I'rifi! >m".-»«|Ui" lupis ; fa-luces vulpious ui It lit. 

Atipie ul>i per varins annns, per mi' ,«• fi_uias 
K_rit, La-tlic ) puru'ittos ilumine, la Win 
Kursus ad humantu rcvocat primordia foi'ln;" . 

i( The voke ,f sneeehle«s hrutcs he made them wear, 
le.n.il-thiisty souls hi- (lid mcloM' in bears. 
I h«">e that r.ipae'ous were in wuhi* lie shut , 
Tin- sly and murium he in f..vs put ; 
Where alter h.iwm;, in a e nir.M* of years, 
In miin'riiu- 1" urn-., quite tim-h'd their careers, 
In Lethe's tl ...ij he pureed them, and at last 
In human budies he the souls replae'd:" 

if it had been valiant, he lodged it in the body 
of u lion ; if voluptuous, in that ni' a hog ; if 



bought tin... of hunt-men and fow icix'mui ! i " J,,r ""-. i,] that of a hart or hare , if subtle 

in that id a lux ; and >o ol the re>t, till, havmtr 
purified it by this chastisement, it ae,ain entered 
into the budv of some other man : 



lishes of tishernieu, to do the sinic 



Pr.-l'MjU" a en- le fer.intm 
Ineahussc l»n(o nuieularum .N.in_'iine U-rruiu.' 

" I think 'r\v i.v s.nuliter of w\\\ hea>ti that made 
'i'uu dot tie in. u i.r.-t h- iru tli'j killin-; trade." 

flio^e natures that are saiiiruinury toward- 
beasts discover a natural ]»ro])en-:ty to crueity. 
After they had accustomed theiuselve-, at Home, 
to the s])ectaeh; of tin- slaughter of animals, 
they proceeded to tho-e of the slaughter of 
men, of the gladiators. Nature has her<fdf, J 
fear, imprinted in man a kind of instinct to 
inhumanity; no body takes pleasure in seeine; 
beasts, play and caress one another, but every 
one is delighted with seeine; them dismember 
and tear one another to pieces. And that 1 
may not be laughed at for the sympathy 1 have 
with them, theology itself enjoins us some 
favour in their behalf: and, considering that 
one and the. same Master has lodged us together 
in this palace for his service, ami that they, as 
well as we, are of his family, it lias reason to 



Seneca, h'pist. <><>. 
J.wi'K vii. .vi i. 
Ovid. Mft. w 1 ii(5. 

1(1. Mr/, w. M(i. 

1 lamlian, /;; H»Jin. 



Ipsf c_ T ", n.iiii neniini, Trojani tempore helli, 
l'.mthoides J'.uphorhus cram. 6 

" K<ir I, myself, remomher. in the days 

()' th' Trojan war, that 1 Kuphorbus was." 

As to Hie relation betwixt us and beasts, I 
do not much admit of it, nor allow 
what several nations, and those leasts revered 
Mum) of the most ancient and ^,J|! ( ^ 'J ie 
most noble, have practiced, who ancients. 
have not only received brutes 
into their society, but have pfiven them a rank 
infinitely above them ; esteeming them one 
while familiars and favourites of the gods, and 
having them in more than human reverence 
and respect ; others knowing no other (Jod or 
Divinity but they. Ihlltuv a Burharis propter 
hrncjlrhun com*' crater.' '" The Barbarians con- 
secrated beasts out of opinion of some benefit 
received by them :" 



8 It is Pythagoras who speaks thus of himself, in Ovid, 
Mttttm. xv. A, K. Would you know by what means 1' f i.i- 
tforas ruuld rcinem'ier what he had heeii in the time of i, 
Trojan war? Sec Piuirt'ne.i I/aerl. iti ntu. 
• leero, De Sat. Ihur i. jti. 
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Crocodilon adorat 
Pars haec ; ilia pavet saturam serpentibus Ibin : 
Effigies sacri hie nitet aurea Cercopitheci, 
* * * * hie pisccm fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem vencrautur. 1 

" The serpent-eating ibis these inshrine, 
Those think the crocodile alone divine ; 
There, in another place, you may behold 
The statue of a monkey shine with gold ; 
Here men some monstrous fish's aid implore, 
And there whole towns a grinning dog adore." 

And the very interpretation that Plutarch gives 
to this error/ 2 which is very well put, is advan- 
tageous to them : for, he says, that it was not 
the cat, or the ox, for example, that the Egypt- 
ians adored : but that they, in those beasts, 
adored some image of the divine faculties; 
in this patience and utility, in that vivacity, or, 
like our neighbours, the Burgundians, with the 
whole of Germany, impatience to see itself 
shut up ; by which they represented the liberty 
they loved and adored above all other divine 
faculties, and so of the rest. But when, 
amongst the more moderate opinions, I meet 
with arguments that endeavour to demon- 
strate the near resemblance betwixt us and 
animals, how much they share in our greatest 
privileges, and with how great probability they 
compare us together, in faith, I abate a great 
deal of our presumption, and willingly resign 
the title of that imaginary sovereignty that 
some attribute to us over other creatures. 

But supposing all this were not so, there is, 

nevertheless, a certain respect, and 

We ought to a general duty of humanity, that 

gard fcTtir tieS lI *>. 110t 0nl y t0 beaSt " S tliat 

brute beasts. have life and sense, but even to 
trees and plants. AVe owe justice 
to men, and graciousness and benignity to 
other creatures that are capable of it. There 
is a certain natural commerce and mutual obli- 
gation betwixt them and us ; neither shall I be 
afraid to discover the tenderness of my nature 
so^ childish that I cannot well refuse to play 
with my dog when lie, the most unseasonably, 
importunes me so to do. The Turks have alms 
and hospitals for beasts. The Romans had 
public care to the nourishment of geese, 3 by 
whose vigilancy their Capitol had been pre- 
served. The Athenians made a decree that the 
mules, which served at the building of the 
temple, called Hecatompedon, should be free, 
and suffered to pasture where they would with- 
out hindrance. 4 The Agrigentines had a com- 
mon custom solemnly to inter the beasts they 
had a kindness for ; as horses of some extraor- 
dinary qualities, dogs and birds of whom they 
had had profit, and even those that had only 



1 Juv. xv. 2. 

2 In hi3 Treatise on Isis and Osiris. 

3 Cicero, pro Rose. Am. c. 20. Livy, v. 47. Pliny, x. 22. 
^ Plutarch, Life of Cato the Censor. 

5 Diod. Sic. xiii. 1 7. 

6 Herod, ii. 65. 

7 Id. vi. 103. iElian, H of Animals, xii. 40. 

8 Cynossema. Plutarch's Life of Cato the Censor. 

9 Id. ib. 

10 Called also Sebon, Sebeyde, Sabonde, de Sebonde ; born 



been kept to divert their children : and the 
magnificency that was common with them in 
all other things did also particularly appear in 
the suinptuousness and number of monuments 
erected to this end, that remained a show for 
several ages after. 5 The Egyptians buried 
wolves, bears, crocodiles, dogs, and cats, in 
sacred places, embalmed their bodies, and put 
on mourning at their death. 6 Cimon gave an 
honourable sepulture to the mares with which 
he had three times gained the prize of the 
course at the Olympic games. 7 The ancient 
Xantippns caused his dog to be interred on an 
eminence near the sea, which has ever since 
retained the name. 8 And Plutarch says 9 that 
lie made conscience of selling to the slaughter, 
for a paltry profit, an ox that had been long 
in his service. 



at Barcelona in the fourteenth century ; died in 1432, at 
Toulouse, where he had lived as professor of medicine and 
theology. Joseph Scaliger said of this apology for Sebond : 
" Eo omnia faciunt, ut inagnificut a matines.'" — Scalig. ii. 

11 Laertius, in vitd. 

12 A native of Toulouse, one of the moat able Ciceroniaos 
of the sixteenth century, in the opinion of Henry Stephen ; 
born 1499, died at Turin 1546 He was preceptor of Pibrac. 
See Basle, in verba. 



CHAPTER XII. 

APOLOGY FOR RAIMOND SEBO.M). 10 

Learning is, indeed, a very great and a very 
material accomplishment; and those who de- 
spise it sufficiently discover their 
own want of understanding; but The utility of 
yet I do not prize it at the earmn s* 
excessive rate that some others do, as Herillus, 
the philosopher, for one, who therein places the 
sovereign good, and maintained " That it was 
only in her to render us wise and contented," 11 
which I do not believe ; no more than I do 
what others have said, that learning is the 
mother of all virtue, and that all vice proceeds 
from ignorance, which, if it be true, requires u j 
very long interpretation. JYIy house has long 1 
been open to men of knowledge, and is very 
well known to them ; for my father, who 
governed it fifty years and upwards, inflamed 
with the new ardour with which Francis the 
First embraced letters, and brought them into 
esteem, with great diligence and expense hunted 
after the acquaintance of learned men, receiving 
them into his house as persons sacred, and that 
had some particular inspiration of divine w is- 
dom ; collecting their sayings and sentences us 
so many oracles, and with so much the greater 
reverence and religion as he was the less able 
to judge of them ; for he had no knowledge of 
letters any more than his predecessors. For my 
part I love them well, but I do not adore them. 
Amongst others, Peter Bunel, 12 a man of great 
reputation for knowledge in his time, having, 
with some others of his sort, staid some days at 
Montaigne in my father's company, he pre- 
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sented him at Ins departure with a hook, entitled I found the ideas of this author exceeding fine, 

Throloy'm mitnraUs ; sire Liber Crvutitnmnn, the contexture of his work well followed, and 

wcif/hfri liaintondl dr Scbojidr. 1 his design full of piety ; and because nninv 

workTrui^lui-fl ^ ,l( ' a * t ' 1P Jtiin;itl a,1( ' Spanish people take a delight to read it, and partieu- 

bv Mcntaignc. tongues were familiar to my fa- larly the ladies, to whom we owe the mo&t t>er- 

tlier, and us this book was written vice, I have often thought, to assist them to | 

in a sort, of jargon of Spanish with Latin termi- (dear the book of two principal objections made j 

nations, he hoped (hat, with a little help, he to it. His design is bold and d'arintr, for he | 

' ini^lit be able to understand it, and tluuvfore undertakes, by human ami natural resinous, to I 

| recommended it to Iiim for a very useful honk, < -lah!i.>h and make <jnod. anain>t the atlieisls, 

| and proper for the time w herein he u;ave it to all the articles of llie Christian religion: 

him; winch was when the novel doctrines of w herein, lo speak (he truth, he is 5.0 firm ami m> 

I/iiher beuan to be in vo<j;ue, ami in many place*. Hieeessful that I do n< t think it possible to do 

tosfair^erour ancient bidief: wherein he watery better iijhmi that subject : niiv, I beliexe he hits 

w ellad vised, wisely, in his own ivm.mii, tbnseein^ been equalled by none. This work seeniinLf to 

that the he-inning of thi> distemper would ea.-ily me to be too beautiful ami too rich fur an tinthor I 

run into an execrable atheism, for the vulvar, not w Iio-e name is m> little know 11, and of whom all j 

lia\iiiLf the faculty of jikIlt! *ilT of tineas, sritli r- that we know is that he wa>> ii Spaniard, prac- ! 

i im_j themselves to be carried away by chance tisin^ phy-ie at foidonse ahotit two hundred 

I and appearance, after ha\ in_r oner been inhered v<-n> a ni : I 1 mju : red of Adrian Turnebiis, w ho 

! with the boldne— to d"<pise and controui tho-e knew all ilnu<_>, w hat he tiu-iej'ht of that book ; 

j opinions which they had h<dbre had in extreme who mad*' an-wer, ''That he thought it w u> 

reverence, such as tho.-o wherein their s-alvntion muiic ub-druot drawn from >t. Thonue- d'Aijuiu ; 

1 is concerned, and that some of the .articles of for that, in truth, his mind, so full of inaniie 

! their religion are brought hit 1 doubt an 1 di-- t ruditiwn and admirable «*ubtlet\, was ah..ie 

I pute, the\ afterward- throw all other parf> of capable of such thou'i'hK" He this as it iu 1 \ , 

' their belief intit the sam<' line, 'rtaint\ . tin \ hav- w hoc\ er w ;k the author and inventor (ami *t^ I 

j imj; with them no other authority or foundation nut reasonable, without greater certainty. Iu 

1 than the other> they had already diVt oinpe-ed ; deprive Srboud of that title), he was a man of j 

j and >hake olf all the bupropion- they had iv- t;ivat judgment aad nio-t admirable parK 
j ceived t'rom the authority of the laws, or the The iiiM thinu" they lvprtheiid in hi- work is 

reverence of the ancient cu>tums, as a |\ ranni- •• That ( 'hrbthns are to blame to 

I eal\nke: r*'p.t-e their Indict' upon human Thr t.hveri.m | 

... -, ... , , , . niMiii, which is onlv conceived ! li:l '! 1- l " ll !'' 

ISam cupide conculeafur niuii^ .inte meitKum ;■< , . / . , , • . . . ihmIv ; and 

hv lailh and the particular in- Montaigne's 

" Foru.tl. mo.tr^rn-s,:, vsjurn. >, l-ev spii^Lull of divilie ^raCC." III ausv,,r. 

tfv winch tut-v were ueto.-v in«"->L k.-nt .m .no ; '.,... . ^ 

winch olijeptiun there appears to 

I resolving to admit nothing for the future to lie something of zeal to piety, and thereibre ■ 

1 whi<di they had not tir>t interpo-vd their own we are to endeavour to satisfy tho^e who put ; 

I decrees, and Lfiven their particular eon-out. if forth with the greater mildness and iv.-peet. 

It happened that my father, a liltie betbre his This were a task more proper tor a man well read i 

, death, having accidentally found thi> book in di\ iuity than forme, who know nothing of I 

■ under a heap of other neglected papers, com- it ; nevertheless, I conceive that in a tiling .-<> I 

: manded me to translate it for him divine, so hi^h, and so far transcending all 

' an-'^roTcr^o mto ^' rencn ' I f is Lfood to train- h iiiiiaii intelligence, as is that truth, with wliieli 

I translate. *" late such authors as this, where it ha< pleased the bounty of (bid to enlighten 

there is little but the matter itself as, it is very necessary that he should moreover 

1 to express; but aich wherein e^race of hi 11 canine lend us his u>-i^t.iuee, n> a very extraordinary 

! and elegance of sty le are aimed at, are dangerous favour and pri\ilee;e, to conceive; and imprint it 

j to attempt, especially when a man is to turn in our umlcistiiiidins. And I do not believe 

; them into a weaker idiom. It was a strange that means purely human are in any sort capable 

j and a new undertaking for me ; but having by of doinc; it : for, it' they were, so many rare and 

, chance at that time nothino- else to do, and not excellent souls, ami m> abundantly furnished 

beinpf able to resist the command of the best ^ith natural force, in former aires, could not 

father that ever was, I did it as well as I could; have failed, by their reason, to arrive at this 

and he was so well pleased with it as to order it knowledge. 7 Tis tiiith alone that livelily and 

to be printed, which after his deatli was done. 3 certainly comprehends the deep mysteries of 



1 In tho first edition of the Kss.iy.s. and in that of isafi, it to the carelessness of the printer, whohad the sole enre of it. 

is simply culled J.n T/u'-olnirh' Xuturrttr tit Hamwnd Srlxmd. Tliis translation was reprinted, in 15S8, more eurrct-dy, 

I h" original Lrtlin work wa« first printed at Devcnter. in Montaigne himself having purped it of the printer's error's. 

1 l-t". and was often reprinted in France during tiie 1 6th and The best edition is that printed at Paris in Kill. There u 
1701 cemunrs. I such a perspicuity, spirit, and natural vivacity in this trans- 

* Luerct. v ll:]f). lation, that it has all the air of an original. Montaipnc has 

' '• A Cans, etu / Cahricl Iluon." in l'.(V). ^tontaicrne, in added nothing of liis own to it hut a short dedication of it 

his fir^t edition of ilic Kssav^, a!s s)ates tl.it the lir-^t c Ii- to hi.s father, which the reader will find at the end of the 

Ujii ut liis traiial.untu was full ot eirors of th^ press, owing present volume. 
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our religion ; but, withal, I do not say that it 
is not a worthy and very laudable attempt to 
accommodate those natural and human utensils 
with which God has endowed us to the service 
of our faith : it is not to be doubted but that it 
is the most noble use we can put them to ; and 
that there is not a design in a Christian man 
more noble than to make it the aim and end of 
all his studies to extend and amplify the truth 
of his belief. We do not satisfy ourselves with 
serving God with our souls and understandings 
only, we moreover owe and render him a cor- 
poral reverence, and apply our limbs and mo- 
tions, and external things to do him honour; 
we must here do the same, and accompany our 
faith with all the reason we have, but always 
with this reservation, not to fancy that it is 
upon us that it depends, nor that our arguments 
and endeavours can arrive at so supernatural 
and divine a knowledge. If it enters not into 
us by an extraordinary iufuMon ; if it enters 
not only by reason, but, moreover, by human 
ways, it is not in us in its true dignity and 
splendour': and yet, I am afraid, we only have 
it b} r this way. If we hold upon God by the 
The marvellous mediation of a lively faith ; it'wc 
| effects of lively hold upon God by him, and not 
faith * by us; if we had a divine basis 

and foundation, human occasions would not 
have the power to shake us as they do ; our 
fortress would not surrender to so weak a 
battery ; the love of novelty, the constraint of 
princes, the success of one party, and the rash 
and fortuitous change of our opinions, would 
1 not have the power to stagger and alter our 
i | eiief : we should not then leave it to the mercy 
i t f every new argument, nor abandon it to ail 
i the rhetoric in the world ; wc should withstand 
j the fury of these waves with an immovable and 
' unyielding constancy : 

Illiaos fluctus rupes ut vast a refundit, 
Et varias circuiu latrantes dissipat undas 
Mole sua. 1 
11 As a great rock repels the rolling tides, 
That foam and bai k about her marble sides, 
From its strong bulk." 

If we were but touched with this ray of divi- 
nity, it would appear throughout ; not only our 
words, but our works also, would carry its 
brightness and lustre ; whatever proceeded from 
us would be seen illuminated with this noble 
light. We ought to be ashamed that, in all 
the human sects, there never was any of the 
faction, what difficulty and strange novelty 
soever his doctrine imposed upon him, that did 
not, in some measure, conform his life and 
| behaviour to it, whereas so divine and heavenly 
! an institution does only distinguish Christian's 
by the name ! Will you see the proof of this? 
Compare our manners to those of a Mahometan 
or Pagan, you will still find that we fall very 

' These Latin verses were written in praise of Ronsard by an 
anonymous modern poet, who borrowed the sentiment, and 
most of tlie words, from those lines of Vi.gil's,— 
Ille velut pelagi rupt-s immoia lesistit : 
Ut pelagi rupes magno veniente fragore, 
Qua; sese, multis circumlatrantibu.s nndis, 
Mole tenet . JEneid, vii. 5b7. 
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short ; there where, out of regard to the re- 
putation and advantage of our religion, we 
ought to shine in excellency at a vast distance 
be3 T ond all others : and that it should be said of 
us, " Are they so just, so charitable, so good ? 
Then they are Christians." All other signs are 
common to all religions j hope, 
trust, events, ceremonies, pen- virtue the par- 
ance, martyrs. The peculiar Jicui" mark of 

' ,, J . ' . the Christian 

mark ot our truth ought to bo religion, 
our virtue, as it is also the most 
heavenly and difficult, and die most worthy 
product of truth. For this our good St. Louis 
was in the right, who, when the Tartar king, 
who was become Christian, designed to come 
to Lyons to kiss the Pope's icat, and there to 
be an eye-witness of the sanctify he hoped to 
find in our manners, immediately diverted him 
from his purpose ; for fear lest our disorderly 
way of living should, on the contrary, put him 
out of conceit with so holy a belief. 2 And yet 
it happened quite otherwise since to that other, 
who, going to Koine, to the same end, aud 
there seeing the dissoluteness of the prelates 
and people of that time, settled himself so much 
the more firmly in our religion, considering how 
great the force and divinity of it must neces- 
sarily be that could maintain its dignity and 
splendour among so much corruption, and in so 
vicious hands. If we had but one single grain 
of faith, we should remove mountains from their 
places, 8 saith the sacred Word ; our actions, 
that would then be directed and accompanied 
by the divinity, would not be merely human, 
they would have in them something of mira- 
culous, as well as our belief: Brer Is est iusfi- 
tutio vitcc honeata* beatcrqiw, si crcdas* " Be- 
lieve, and the way to happiness and virtue is a 
short one/' Some impose upon the world that 
they believe that which they do not ; others, 
more in number, make themselves believe that 
they believe, not being able to penetrate into 
what it is to believe. We think it strange if, 
in the civil war which, at this time, disorders 
our state, we see events float and vary after a 
common and ordinary manner ; which is because 
we bring nothing to it but our own. Justice, 
which is in one party, is only there for orna- 
ment and palliation ; it is, indeed, pretended, 
but 'tis not there received, settled and espoused : 
it is there, as in the mouth of an advocate, not 
as in the heart and affection of the party. God 
owes his extraordinary assistance 
to faith and religion : not to our Go(1 assists our 
lesion,. Men there are the ^S" 
conductors, and therein serve passions, 
themselves with religion, whereas 
it ought to be quite contrary. Observe, if it 
be not by our own hands that we guide and 
train it, and draw it like wax into so many eon- 

2 Mem. de Joinville, c. 19. 

3 St. Matthew, xvii. 19. 

4 Quintilian, xii. 11. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that Montaigne uses this quotation in a different sense from 
its author. 
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Whether it be 
lawful to take 
anus against 
the kin;; in 
defence of 
rcligiun ? 



trury figures, from a rule in itself so direct and 
firm. When and where was this more manifest 
than in France in our days? They who have 
taken it on the left hand, they who have taken it 
on the right ; they who call it blaek, they who 
call it white, alike employ it to their violent 
and ambitious designs, conduct it with a pro- 
gress, so conform in riot and injustice that they 
render the diversity they pretended in their 
opinions, in a thing whereon the conduct and 
rule of our life depends, doubtful and hard to 
believe. Did one ever see, come from the 
same school and di>cipline, manners more 
united, ami more the sum' .' Do but observe 
with what horrid impudence wc toss divine 
arguments to and fro, and how 
irreligiously we have both re- 
jected and retaken them, accord- 
ing as fortune has shifted our 
places in these intestine storm-*. 
This so solemn proposition, 
({ "Whether it be lawful for a subject to rebel 
and take up arms against his prince for the 
defence of his religion,'' do you remember 
in whose mouths, the hist year, the nilirmative 
of it was the prop of one party, and the nega- 
tive the pillar of another .' And hearken now 
from wlmt quarter comes the voice and instruc- 
tion ot the one and the other, and if arms 
make less muse and rattle for this cause than 
for that. We condemn tho-e t»» the fire who 
sny that, truth mibt be made to bear the yoke 
of our neees>ity ; and how much worse does 
France than say it ." Let us confer the truth ; 
whoever i-diould draw out from the army, even 
that raised by the king, those who take up 
arms out of pure zeal to religion, and also 
those who only do it to protect the laws of 
their country, or for the service of their prince, 
could hardly, out of both the>e put together, 
make one complete company of gens-d'armes. 
Whence does thi ? proceed, that there are so few 
to be found who have maintained the same will 
and the same progress in our civil commotions, 
and that we see them one while move but a 
foot-pace, and another run full speed I and the 
same men one while damage our affairs by their 
violent heat and fierceness, and another by 
their coldness, gentleness, and slowness ; but 
that they are pushed on by particular ami 
casual considerations, according to the variety 
wherein they move? 

I evidently perceive that we do not willingly 
afford devotion any other offices but those that 
best suit with our own passions. There is no 
hostility so admirable as the Christian. Our 
zeal performs wonders, when it 
The zeal of the seconds our inclinations to hatred, 

Christians full k i -.* • 1 

of injustice and cruelty, ambition, avarice, de- 
fury, traction, and rebellion : but when 
it moves, against the hair, tow ants 



1 Rayle quotes and comments on this passage in the 
article Hotmnn, 
a Laertius, in vita. 
J Id. tb. 



bounty, benignity, and temperance, unless, by 
miracle, some rare and virtuous disposition 
prompts us to it, we stir neither hand nor foot. 
Our religion is intended to extirpate vices, 
whereas it screens, nourishes, and incites them. 
We must not mock God. If we believed in 
him, I do not say by faith, but with a simple 
belief, that is to say (and 1 speak it to our 
great shame) if we believed in him and recog- 
nised him a> we do any other history, or as we 
would do one of our companions, we should 
love him above all other things for the infinite 
bounty and beauty that shines in him ; — at 
least, he would go equal in our affection with 
riches, pleasure, glory, and our friends. The 
best of us is not so much afraid to outrage 
him as he is afraid to injure his neighbour, his 
kinsman, or his master. Is there any under- 
standing so weak that, having on one side the 
object of one of our vicious pleasures, and on 
the other (in equal knowledge and persuasion) 
the state of an immortal glory, would change 
the firr-t for the other .' and yet we often re- 
nounce this out of mere contempt : for what lust 
tempts us to blaspheme, if not, perhaps, the 
very desire to offend. The philosopher Antis- 
theues, as he was being initiated in the mysteries 
of Orpheus, the priest telling him, ''That those 
who professed themselves of that religion were 
certain to receive perfect and eternal felicity 
after death," — " If thou believest that." an- 
swered he, 4 ' why dost thou not die thy sell'.'"* 
Diogenes, more rudely, according to his man- 
ner, and more remote from our purpose, to the 
priest that in like manner preached to him, 
tk To become of his religion, that he might 
obtain the happiness of the other world ;' T — ■ 
tk What !" said he, u thou wouldest have me 
to believe that Agesiluns and Epaminondn*, 
who were so great men, shall be miserable, 
and that thou, who art but a calf, and canst 
do nothing to purpose, shalt be happy, because 
thou art a priest V Ki Uid we receive; these 
great promises of eternal beatitude with the 
same reverence and respect that we do a phi- 
losophical discourse, we should not have death 
in so great horror : 

Non jam se moriens dissolvi conqucrerctnr ; 

Sed inn^is ire foras, vestemque relinquere, ut anguis, 

Gauderct, pradonga senex aut cornua cervus. 4 

" We should not on a death-bed grieve to be 
Dissolved, hut rather launch out cheerfully 
From our old hut, and, with the .snake, be glad 
To cast off the corrupted slouch we had ; 
Or with th" old stag rejoice to be now clear 
From the large horns, too ponderous grown to bear." 

" I desire to be dissolved,*' we should say, 
" and to be with Jesus Chri>t, 7 ' 6 The force of 
Plato's arguments concerning the immortality 
of the soul set some of his disciples to seek a 
premature grave, that they might the sooner 
enjoy the things he had made them hope for.^ 



4 Lucret. iii. 612. 

5 St. Paul, Kpist. to Pftilipp. 

6 Cicero, Tusc. Qu.es. i. A4. 
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All this is a most evident sign that we only 
receive our religion after our own 
fashion, by our own hands, and 
no otherwise than as other reli- 
gions are received. Either we 
are happened in the country 
where it is in practice, or we reverence the an- 
tiquity of it, or the authority of the men who 
have maintained it, or fear the menaces it ful- 
minates against misbelievers, or are allured by 
its promises. These considerations ought, 'tis 
true, to be applied to our belief but as sub- 
sidiaries only, for they are human obligations. 
Another religion, other witnesses, the like pro- 
mises and threats, might, by the same way, 
imprint a quite contrary belief. We are Chris- 
tians by the same title that we are Perigordians 
or Germans. And what Plato says, 1 " That 
there are few men so obstinate in their atheism 
whom a pressing danger will not reduce to an 
acknowledgment of the divine power." does 



up their hands towards heaven if you give 
them a good thrust with a sword in the breast ; 
and when fear or sickness has abated and 
dulled the licentious fury of this giddy humour, 
they will easily re-unite, and very discreetly 
sutler themselves to be reconciled to the public 
faith and examples. A doctrine seriously di- 
gested is one thing, and those superficial impres- 
sions another ; which springing from the disorder 
of an unhinged understanding, float at random 
and great uncertainty in the fancy. Miserable 
and senseless men, who strive to be worse than 
they can! , 

The error of paganism and the ignorance ot 
our sacred truth, let this great soul of Plato, 
but <n*eat only in human greatness, fall also 
into this other mistake, " That children and 
old men were most susceptible of religion/' as 
if it sprung and derived its credit from our 
weakness. The knot that ought to bind the 
judgment and the will, that ought to restrain 



not concern a true Christian : 'tis for mortal the soul and join it to our creator, shouldbea 
and human religions to be received by human \ knot that derives its foldings and strength not 
recommendation? What kind of faith can that i from our considerations, from our reasons and 
be that cowardice and want of courage esta- I passions, but from a divine and supernatural 
blish in us ? A pleasant faith, that does constraint, having but one form, one taee and 
not believe what it believes but for want of one lustre, which is the authority of God and 
courage to disbelieve it! Can a vicious passion, his divine grace. Now the heart and sou 
such as ineonstaney and astonishment, eause I being governed and commanded by laitn, tis 
any regular product in our souls? " They are but reason that they should muster all our 
confident in their judgment," says he, 2 "that other faculties, according as they are able to 
what is said of hell and future torments is all perform to the service and assistance ot their 
feigned : but an occasion of making the experi- design. Neither is it to be imagined that all 
tself when old a*e or diseases this machine has not some marks imprinted 



meat presenting 1 

bring them to the brink of the grave, the terror 
of death, by the horror of that future con- 
dition, inspires them with a new belief." And 
by reason that such impressions render them 
timorous, he forbids in his Laws 3 all such 
threatening doctrines, and all persuasion that 
anything of ill can befall a man from the gods, 
excepting for his great good when they happen 
to him, and for a medicinal effect. They say 
of Bion that, infected with the atheism of 
Thcodcrns, he had long had religious men in 
great scorn and contempt, but that death sur- 
prising him, he gave himself up to the most 
extreme superstition ; as if the gods withdrew 
and returned according to the necessities of 
Bion. 4 Plato and these examples would con- 
clude that we are brought to a belief of God 
either by reason or by force. 
Atheism being a proposition as 
unnatural as monstrous, difficult 
also and hard to establish in the human under- 
standing, how arrogant soever, there are men 
enough seen, out of vanity and pride, to be the 
authors of extraordinary and reforming^ opi- 
nions, and outwardly to affect the profession of 
them ; who, if they are such fools, have, never- 
theless, not the power to plant them in their 
own conscience. Yet will they not fail to lift 



upon it bv the hand of the mighty architect, 
and that there is not in the things of this world 
some image that in some measure resembles the 
workman who has built and formed them, 
has, in his stupendous works, left 
the character of his divinity, and 
'tis our own weakness only that 
hinders us from discerning it. 
; Tis what he himself is pleased 
to tell us, " That he manifests 



He 



Divinity im- 
printed in the 
outward fabric 
of the world. 



sible 



What atheism 



1 Laws, book x. 

2 Republic, i. 



operations to us by those that are visible." 
Sebond applied himself to this laudable and 
noble study, and demonstrates to us that there 
is not any part or member of the world that 
disclaims or derogates from its maker. It 
were to do wrong to the divine goodness^did 
not the universe consent to our belief. The 
heavens, the earth, the elements, our bodies 
and our souls,— all things concur to this ; we 
have but to find out the way to use them : they 
instruct us, if we are capable of ^ mlA a 
instruction. For this world is a sacre d temple, 
sacred temple, into which man is 
introduced, there to contemplate statues, not 
the works of a mortal hand, but such as the 
divine purpose has made the objects of sense; 
the sun, the stars, the water, and the earth, to 
represent those that are intelligible to us. " The 



3 Book ii., and in the Republic, book iii. 

4 Laertius, in vita. 
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;ays St. Paul, 1 "ap- 



pear by the creation of the world, his eternal 
wisdom and divinity being- considered by his 
works." 

Atque adco faciein endi nnn invidet nrbi 
Ipse Dens, vultusque >U'is, ci>r|)usf]iic recludir 
Semper volvendn; M-que ip-uim ineulcaf. et otl'ert : 
Vt bene eognosci pos.xil, docealijile vidend ) 
Qualis cral, dueeatque su t is atteiiderc lcgis. 7 
" And God himself envies nut nini the iiraec 
Of seeing and admiriiur heaven's birc ; 
But, rolluiL.' it about, lie still sun-vv 
Presents its varied splendour to our view, 
And on our miiuK himself iueulrates, * . 
That we til " Almighty mover well may know : 
Instructing u«, by s»eiiur him the ra-iv: 
Ot all, to reverence and obey hi.s laws."' 

Now our prayers and hutmni discourses are but 
as sterile and undigested matter. The grace ot' 
(iod is the form : 'tis that which gives fa-hiou 
and value to it. As the virtuous actions of 
Socrates and Cnto remain vain and t'niifle.-s, 
for not having had the hive and obedience of 
the true creator of all things for their end and 
object, and for not having known God, so is 
it with our iiuug'inations and di-eonr-es ; they 
have a kind of body, but it is an inform ma>-, 
without fashion and witliont li_Jit, if t'aitli and 
gmce be not added thereto. J'nilh coining to 
tinet and illustrate Sebond's arguments renders 
them firm and solid ; and to that decree that 
thev are capable of mtvi'iiu* for direction-, and 
of being the fir-t guide- to an elementary 
(/hri-tian to put him into the way of this know- 
ledge. They in some measure form him to, 
and render him capable of, the grace of God, 
by which means he afterwards completes and 
perfects himself in the true belief. I know a 
man of authority, bred up to letter-, who ha< 
confessed to me to have been brought back 
from the errors of unbelief by Sebond's argu- 
ments. And should they be stripped of this 
ornament, and of the a-si-tance ami approbation 
of the faith, and be looked upon as mere fancies 
only, to contend with tho-e who are precipi- 
tated into the dread fill and horrible darkness 
of irreligion, they will even there hud them as 
solid and firm as any others of the same quality 
that ciin be opposed u^ain-t them ; so that we 
shall be ready to say to our opponents : 

Si melius quid lubes, arcesse ; vcl imperium fer : 3 
" If you have arguments more fir, 
Troducc them, or to these submit." 

let them admit the force of our reasons, or 
let them show us others, and upon some other 
subject, better woven and of finer thread. I am, 
unawares, half ungated in the second objection, 
to which I proposed to make answer in the 
behalf of Sebond. Some say that 
his arguments are weak,' and 
unable to make good what he 
intends, and undertake with great 
ease to confute them. These arc 
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that the argu- 
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fiomans, i. 20. 
!I..iiU'C, Kfiixt. i. 5, fi. 
Ik-rod. vil. 10. 



2 JMaiiU. iv. fj07. 



to he a little more roughly handled, for they 
are more dangerous and malicious than the 
first. Men willingly wrest the sayings of 
others to favour their own prcjudicate opinions. 
To an atheist all writings tend to atheism : lie 
corrupts the most innocent matter with Ins own 
venom. These have their judgments so pro- 
pos-e-sed that they cannot relish Sebond's 
reu-ons. As to the re^t, (bey think we give 
them very fair phiy in puttin<_r them into the 
liberty of combatting our religion with weapons 
merely human, whom, m her majesty, full of 
authority and command, they durst not attitek. 
The melius that I shall u-e, and that 1 think 
most proper to subdue this frenzy, is to cntsh 
and spurn under foot pride and human arro- 
«j:inee ; to make them sensible of the inanity, 
\ unity, and \ilcnt.-s of man; to w rc-t the 
wretched arm* of their reason out. of their 
hand-; to make them bow down and bite the 
LTound uu lcr the authority and reverence of 
the Divine M:ij -t\. r l'i> to that 
alone thai kiww led <_:'," and w i- '!om 
appertain ; that alone tl at can 
nnike a true e-tiiuute of itself, 
and from which we purloin whatever we viilue 
our-elvcs Upon : Or }<o> h( rSpoi'MU' 6 Onic/o^n 
u\\of, ij fiiiTMi-. 1 k " God permit- not any being 
but himself to be truly wise."' Let us subdue 
this jire-i.ni] tion, the iirst foundation of the 
tyranny of the evil spirit. Drtts sitpirbis rc- 
sisfit, IntmiWm* ttutrin dat ()ra1imn. h " God 
resist- the proud, but gives Lrraco to the 
humble. *' '' Cnder-tamling is in the gods," 
says Plato/' " and not at all, or very little, in 
men/' Now it is in the mean time a great 
consolation to a ( 'hri-tum man to see our frail 
and mortal parts so iitly suited to our holy 
and divine faith that, when we employ them 
to the subjects of their own mortal and frail 
nature, thev are not even there more unitedly 
or more firmly adjusted. Let us see, then, if 
man has in his power other more forcible and 
convincing reasons than those of Scbond; that 
is to say, if it be in him to arrive at any 
certainty by argument and reason. For St. 
Augustin," disputing against these people, has 
good cause to reproach them with injustice, 
" In that they maintain the part of our belief 
to be false that our reason cannot establish." 
And to show that a great many things may be, 
and have been, of which our nature could not 
sound the reason and causes, he proposes to 
them certain known and undoubted experi- 
ments, wherein men confess they see nothing; 
and this he does, as all other things, with a 
curious and ingenious inquisition. We must 
do more than this, and make them know that, 
to convince the weakness of their reason, there 
is no necessity of culling out uncommon exam- 
ples : and that it is so defective and so blind 
that there is no faculty clear enough tor it ; 

•> Fpist. St. ret a; v. 5, 

'■ lu the Thnaus. 

' Jh> I'a-it. /)ti, xx\ 5. 
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tlmt to it the easy and the hard are all one ; 
that all subjects equally, and nature in general, 
disclaim its authority and reject its mediation. 

What does truth mean when she preaches to 

us to fly worldly philosophy, 1 when she so often 

inculcates to us, 2 u That our wis- 

Sr^SwU i™ « but folly in the right of 

with God. ood : that the vainest ot all va- 

| nities is man : that the man who 

presumes upon his wisdom does not yet know 

I what wisdom is ; and that man, who is nothing, 
if he thinks himself to be anything-, does seduce 
and deceive himself?" These sentences of the 
Holy Spirit do so clearly and vividly express 
that which I would maintain that I should 
need no other proof against men who would 
with all humility and obedience submit to his 
authority : but these will be whipped at their 
own expense, and will not suffer a man to op- 
pose their reason but by itself. 

Let us then, for once, consider a man alone, 
without foreign assistance, armed only with his 
own proper arms, and unfurnished of the divine 
grace and wisdom, which is all his honour, 
strength, and the foundation of his being. Let 
us see how he stands in this fine equipage. Let 
him make me understand, by the force of his 
reason, upon what foundations he has built 
those great advantages he thinks he has over 
other creatures. Who has made him believe 
that this admirable motion of the celestial arch, 
the eternal light of those luminaries that roll so 
high over his head, the wondrous and fearful 
motions of that infinite ocean, should be estab- 
lished and continue so many ages for his service 
and convenience? Can any thing be imagined 
so ridiculous, that this miserable and wretched 
ereature, who is not so much as master of him- j 
self, but subject to the injuries of all things, ' 
should call himself master and emperor of the l 
world, of which he has not power to know the I 
least part, much less to command the whole? ! 
And the privilege which he attributes to himself 
of being the only creature in this vast fabric 
who has the understanding to discover the 
beauty and the parts of it ; the only one who 
can return thanks to the arehiteet, and keep 
account of the revenues and disbursements of 
the world ; who, I wonder, sealed him this 
patent? Let us see his commission for this 
great employment. Was it granted in favour 
of the wise only ? Few people will be con- 
cerned in it. Are fools and wicked persons 
worthy so extraordinary a favour, and, being 
the worst part of the world, 3 to be preferred be- 
fore the rest ? Shall we believe this man?— 
Quorum igitur causa quis dixevit effectum esse 
mundum? Eorum scilicet animantium, qua 
ratione utuntur ; hi sunt dii et homines, quibus 
profecto nihil est melius: "For whose sake 



1 St. Paul, Epis. to the Colossians, ii. 8. 

2 Id. CarintUians, i. 3, ig. 

3 Bulbus, apud Cicero, ds Nat Deor. ii. 54. 

4 Lucret. v. 1203. 



shall we, therefore, conclude that the world was 
made ? For theirs who have the use of reason : 
these are gods and men, than whom eertainly 
nothing ean be better :" we can never suffi- 
ciently decry the impudence of this conjunction. 
But, wretched creature, what has he in himself 
worthy of such an advantage? Considering 
the incorruptible existence of the celestial 
bodies, their beauty, magnitude, and continual 
revolution by so exact a rule j 

Cum suspicimus magni czelestia mundi 
Templa super, stellisque micantibus sethera fixura, 
Et venit in mentem lunae solisque viaruru ; l 

" When we the heavenly arch above behold, 
And the vast sky adorned with stars of gold, 
And mark the reg'lar courses that the sun 
And moon in their alternate progress run ;" 

considering the dominion and influence those 
bodies have, not only over our lives and fur- 
tunes ; 

Facta etenim et vitas hominum suspendit ab astris ; 5 
" Men's lives and actions on the stars depend ;'* 

but even over our inclinations, our thoughts 
and wills, which they govern, incite and agitate 
at the mercy of their influences, as our reason 
teaches us j 

Spcculataque longe 
Deprendit taeitis dominantia legibus astt a, 
Et totum altcrna mundum ratione nioveri, 
Fatorumque vices ccrtis discurrerc signis ; 6 

4< Contemplating the stars he finds that they 
Rule by a secret and a silent sway ; 
And that the enamell'd spheres which roll above 
Do ever by alternate causes move. 
And, studying these, he also can foresee, 
By certain signs, the turns of destiny ;" 

seeing that not only a man, not only kings, 
but that monarchies, empires, and all this lower 
world follow the influence of the celestial mo- 
tions, 

Quantaqne quam parvi faciant dlserimina motus * * * 
Tantuui est hoc regaum, quod regibus impcrat ipsis ! 7 

" How great a change a little motion brings ! 
So great this kingdom is that governs kings :" 

if our virtue, our vices, our knowledge, and 
this very discourse we are upon of the power 
of the stars, and the comparison we are making 
betwixt them and us, proceed, as our reason 
supposes, from their favour ; 

Furit alter amore, 
Et pontum tranare potest, et vertere Trojam : 
Alterius sors est scribendis legibus apta. 
Ecce patrem nati perimunt, natnsque parentes ; 
Mutuaque armati coeunt in vulnere fratres. 
Non nostrum hoc helium est; coguntur tanta movere, 
Inque suas ferri pomas, lacerandaque membra. 
******** 

Hoc quoque fatale est, sic ipsum expendere fatum ; 8 

" One mad in love may cross the raging main, 
To level lofty Ilium with the plain ; 
Another's fate inclines him more by far 
To study laws and statutes for the bar. 



5 Manilus, iii. 53, The original hua/uta quoque., 

6 Id. i. 60. 

7 Id. i. 55, iv 93. 
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Sons kill their fathers, fathers kill their sons, 

Anil one arm'd brother 'gainst, another runs. 

This war's not theirs, but fate's, that spurs them on 

To shed the blood which, shed, they must bemoan ; 

And I ascribe it to the will of fate 

That on this theme I now expatiate : 

if we derive tin's little portion of reason we 
have from the bounty of heaven, how is it pos- 
sible that reason should over make ns equal to 
it .' How subject its essence siml condition to 
our knowledge ' Whatever we see in tlm>e 
bodies u>toni:dR\s us : ({/np mtrfifin, nu(p ferra- 
ntcntti, t/t/i rectes, (puv uhicIiiihp, t/ni ministri 
tmiti oprris J'ucriuif /' kk What contrivance, 
what tools, what materials, what engines were 
employed about so stupendous a work V Why 
do we deprive them of soul, of life, and dis- 
course / Ilave we discovered in them any im- 
moveable or insensible stupidity, we who have 
no commerce with them but by obedience.' 
Shall we say that we have discovered in no 
other creature but man the \\>\ i of a reasonable 
soul .' What ! have we seen any tiling like the 
sun .' Does he cease to be. because we have seen 
nothing like him .' And do his motions cease, 
because there are no other like them .' It' what 
we have not seen is not, our knowledge i-, mar- 
j vellou-dy contracted : ()tifc sunt tuntrr tuiimi 
ctinjHstiip I- '" How narrow are our understand- 
ings !"' Are they not dreams of human vanity, 
to make the moon a celestial earth 11 there to 
fancy mountains and vales, as Anaxngoras did .' 
there to fix habitations and human abodes, and 
plant colonies for our convenience, as Plato and 
Plutarch have done .' And of our earth to make 
a luminous and resplendent star .' Inter ctetn'u 
ntortiditatis incommodu, rt hoc est, cul'njo nten- 
tiitm; nee tuntunt neeessitus errandi, sed erro- 
rum amor,- 1 — Corruptihile corpus fiyyvavat 
anirnatn, et deprintit terrain inhahitutio sen- 
sum mnltii Cfujitt intern} " Amongst the other 
inconveniences of mortality this is one, that 
darkness of the understanding which leads men 
astray, not so much from a necessity of erring, 
but from a love of error. The corruptible body 
stupiHes the soul, and the earthly habitation 
dulls the faculties of the imagination." 

Presumption is our natural and original 
disease. The most wretched and 
frail of all creatines is man, and 
withal the proudest. He feels 
and sees himself lodged here in 
tilth of the world, nailed and 
ri vetted to the worst and deadest part of the 
universe, in the lowest story of the house, the 
most remote from the heavenly arch, with ani- 
mals of the worst condition of the three; and 
yet in his imagination will be placing himself 
above the circle of the moon, and bringing the 
heavens under his feet. 'Tis by the same 
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By what right 
he claims the 
superiority over 
the animala. 



vanity of imagination that he 
equals himself to God, attributes 
to himself divine qualities, with- 
draws and separates himself from 
the crowd of other creatures, cuts 
out the shares of the animals, his fellows and 
companions, and distribute?, to them portions of 
faculties and force, as himself thinks tit. How 
does he know, by the strength of his under- 
standing, the secret and internal motions of 
animals I — from what comparison betwixt them 
and n> doc* he conclude tin.' stupidity he attri- 
butes to them .' When I play with my eat 
who knows whether I do not make her more 
sport than she makes me ! We mutually divert 
one another with our play. If I have my 
hour to he<_rin or to refu-e, she also has hers. 
Plato, in his picture of the golden age under 
Saturn, "' reckons, anions the chief advantages 
that a man then had. hi* communication with 
hearts, of whom, inquiring and inlbrmine; him- 
self, he knew the true qualities and dilli-rcnecs 
of tli'-m all, by which he acquired a very perfect 
intelligence ami prudence, and led his lite more 
happily than we could do. Net d we a better 
proof to condemn human impudence in the 
concern of hea-N .' This great author was of 
opinion that nature, for the mn>t part, in the 
corporal form she gave them, had only regard 
to the use of prognostics that were (h rived 
thence in hi* time. The defect that hinders 
communication betwixt them and us, why may 
it not be in our part as well as theirs.' "lis 
\ et to determine where the fault lies that we 
understand not one another,— for we under- 
stand them no more than they do us; and by 
the same reason they may think us to be beasts 
as we think them. J Tis no great wonder if we 
underhand not them, when we do not under- 
stand a IhiMpie or a Troglodyte/* And yet 
some have boasted that .they understood them, 
as Apollonius Tyameus," Melumpus, Tiresias, 
Thales, and others. And seeing, as comuo- 
Lrraphers report, that there are nations that 
have a dog for their king, s they must of neces- 
sity be able to interpret his voice and motions. 
We must observe the parity betwixt us : we 
have some tolerable apprehension of their mean- 
ing, and so have beasts of ours, — much about 
the same. They caress us, threaten us, and beg 
of us, and we do the same to them. 
As to the rest, we manifestly dis- 
cover that they have a full and 
absolute communication amongst 
themselves, and that they per- 
fectly understand one another, not only those 
of the same, but of divers kinds: 

Et mutfe prcudes, et denhpie seela fcrarum 

IHssimiles suleant voces varhiMpie cit-re, 

Cum nieiusaut dolor est, ant cum jam gamlia L'liseuut. 9 



Communica- 
tion of beasts 
amongst them- 
selves. 



6 Troglodyte: one who inhabits caves of the earth. - 
Hawif. 
r Philostratus, in vita. 
s Pliny, Xfit. Hist. vi. 30. 
9 Lucret. v. 1058. 
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" The tamer herds, and wilder sort of brutes, 
Though we of higher race conclude them mutes, 
Yet utter dissonant and various notes, 
From gentler lungs or more distended throats, 
As fear, or grief, or anger, do them move, 
Or as they do approach the joys of love." 

In one kind of barking of a dog the horse 
knows there is anger, of another sort of bark 
lie is not afraid. Even in the very beasts 
that have no voice at all, we easily conclude, 
from the society of offices we observe amongst 
them, some other sort of communication : their 
very motions discover it : 

Non alia long& ratione, atquc ipse videtur 
Protrahere ad gestum pueros infantia linguse, 1 

" As infants who, for want of words, devise 

Expressive motions with their hands and eyes." 

And why not, as well as our dumb people, 
dispute, argue, and tell stories by signs ? Of 
whom I have seen some, by practice, so clever 
and active that way that, in fact, they wanted 
nothing of the perfection of making themselves 
understood. Lovers are angry, reconciled, 
iutreat, thank, appoint, and, in short, speak all 
things by their eyes : 

E'l silenzio ancor suole 
Haver prieghi e parole. 2 

" Even silence in a lover 
Love and passion can discover." 

What with the hands ? "We require, promise, 
call, dismiss, threaten, pray, supplicate, deny, 
refuse, interrogate, admire,- number, confess, 
repent, fear, express confusion, doubt, instruct, 
command, incite, encourage, swear, testify, 
accuse, condemn, absolve, abuse, despise, defy, 
provoke, flatter, applaud, bless, submit, mock, 
reconcile, recommend, exalt, entertain, con- 
gratulate, complain, grieve, despair, wonder, 
exclaim, and what not ! And all this with a 
variety and multiplication, even emulating 
speech. With the head we invite, remand, 
confess, deny, give the lie, welcome, honour, 
reverence, disdain, demand, rejoice, lament, 
reject, caress, rebuke, submit, huff, encourage, 
threaten, assure, and inquire. What with the 
eyebrows? — what with the shoulders? There 
is not a motion that does not speak, and in an 
intelligible language without discipline, and a 
public language that every one understands : 
whence it should follow, the variety and use 
distinguished from others considered, that these 
should rather be judged the property of human 
nature. I omit what necessity particularly 
does suddenly suggest to those who are in 
need ; — the alphabets upon the fingers, gram- 
mars in gesture, and the sciences which are 
only by them exercised and expressed : and the 
nations that Pliny reports have no other lan- 
guage. 3 An ambassador of the city of Abdera, 
after a long conference with Agis, King of 
Sparta, demanded of him, " Well, sir, what 



1 Lueretius, v. 1020, 

3 Piiny, Nat. Hist. vi. 30. 



2 Tasso, Amintas, ii. 



answer must I return to my fellow-citizens V 
" That I have given thee leave," said he, " to 
say what thou wouldest, and as much as thou 
wouldest, without ever speaking a word." 4 Is 
not this a silent speaking, and very easy to be 
understood ? 

As to the rest, what is there in us that we 
do not see in the operations of 
animals ? Is there a polity better Th . e rapacity 
ordered, the offices better distri- served 7n°th"e 
buted, and more inviolably ob- behaviour of 
served and maintained, than that t] J e ' Jrut ! ^ rt 

n , ~ . ' j, of the creation. 

of bees .' Can we imagine that 
such, and so regular, a distribution of employ- 
ments can be carried on without reasoning and 
deliberation ? 

His quidam signis atque htec exempla sequuti, 
Esse apibus partem diviuze mentis, et hauslus 
.ZEthcrcos, dixere. 5 

" Hence to the bee some sages have assigned 
Some portion of the god and heavenly mind." 

The swallows that we see at the return of the 
spring, searching all the corners of our houses 
for the most commodious places wherein to build 
their nest ; do they seek without judgment, and 
amongst a thousand choose out the most proper 
for their purpose, without discretion? And in 
that elegant and admirable contexture of their 
buildings, can birds rather make choice of a 
square figure than a round, of an obtuse than of 
a right angle, without knowing their properties 
and effects ? Do they bring water, and then 
clay, without knowing that the hardness of the 
latter grows softer by being wetted ? Do they 
mat their palace with moss or down without 
foreseeing that their tender young will lie more 
safe and easy ? Do they secure themselves from 
the wet and rainy winds, and place their lodg- 
ings against the east, without knowing the dif- 
ferent qualities of the winds, and considering 
that one is more wholesome than another? 
Why does the spider make her web tighter in 
one place, and slacker in another ; why now 
make one sort of knot, and then another, if she 
has not deliberation, thought, and conclusion ? 
We sufficiently discover in most 
of their works how much animals The superiority 
excel us, and how unable our art of nature to art, 

. J . .' . „r an interenee 

is to imitate them. We see, ne- vv hj e h Mon- 
vertheless, in our rougher per- taigne draws 
formances, that we employ all our J™ ^ilour 
faculties, and apply the utmost of the beasts 
power of our souls ; why do we against men. 
not conclude the same of them ? 
Why should we attribute to I know not what 
natural and servile inclination the works that 
excel all we can do by nature and art ? wherein, 
without being aware, we give them a mighty 
advantage over us in making nature, with ma- 
ternal gentleness and love, accompany and lead 
them, as it were, by the hand to all the actions 



* Plutarch, Apoth. of the Laced. 
5 Virg. Georg. iv. 29. 
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and commodities of their life, whilst she leaves 
us to chance rind fortune, and to seek out by art 
the tilings that are necessary to our conserva- 
tion, at the same time denying us tlic means of 
being able, by any instruction or effort of un- 
derstanding, to arrive Jit the natural sufficiency 
of beasts ; so that their brutish stupidity sur- 
passes, in all conveniences, all that our divine 
intelligence can do. Heally, at this rate, we 
iiii^ht with irreat reason call her an unjust step- 
mother: but it is nothing so, oar polity is not 
so irregular and iinfornicd. 

Nature has universally cared for all her 
creatures, and there is not one she has not 
amply fnrni.-hed with all means neee-sary for 
■ the conservation of its beitiir. I'm- the common 
J complaints I hear men make (as liie license of 
their opinions one while lilt- them up above the 
clouds, and then a^ain depre.--es ihein to the 
antipode-), that we are the only animal aban- 
doned naked upon the bare earth, tied and 
bound, not having wherewithal to arm and 
clothe lis but by the spoil of others ; wherea- 
nature has covered all other creatures cither 
with shells, hu>ks, bark, hair, wool, prickle*, 
leather, down, feathers, scales, or silk, accord- , 
iiiLT to the neee— itie- of their beiie_r ; has armed I 
them with talons, teeth, or horns, wherewith 
to assault ami defend, and has her-elf taught I 
them that which is mo>f prop'-r for them, to 
swim, to run, to tly, and rii: .r, whereas man 
neither knows how to walk, speak, eat, or do 
any thing but weep, without teaching; 

Turn porro purr, ut sa*vis pr<»jectus ab ind'.s. 
Nauru, nudus humijac^t, inf : iiis, mdi^nus mum 
Vitali auxilio, cum priniiitu in luimim or.ts 
Nix bu* ix alvo mains n.itura profudit. 
Vagituque locum lutrubri eonipht ; uf inpium est, 
Cui taulum in vit;i rcstct trariMrc m:il rum. 
At vane crescuut peeudes, arineula, rent' p; •, 
Nee crepiracula eis upas est, nee cuiipuim » t. 'icuda est 
Alma' nutriris blnnda :irq ie infract. i h <|:w a ; 
Nt-c varias ([M.itliiiI testes pro tcinu.'re mi: ; 
l>enique noii armis opus est. non mo ml, . r'-s, 
Qucis sua tuteritur, quuivlo omnibus mnii i hi_i % 
Tellus ips i jiurit, naturaque da data rer mi : 

" Like to the wretched mariner, when tosa'd 
Hy rncrim? seas upon the desert e< nst, 
The tender babe li.-s nali. d on the earth, 
Of all supp irts of life stript bv his birth ; 
When nature first presents hi'm to the d;iv, 
Freed from the cell wherein In-fore he lav* 
He (ills the ambient air with doleful cries,' 
Foretelling thus life's future miseries; 
But beasts, both wild and tame, greater and le-s. 
Do of themselves in strength and bulk increase;' 
They need no rattle, nor the broken chat. 
By which the nurse first teaches boys to [irate ; 
They look not out for different robes to wear/ 
According to the seasons of the year ; 
And need no arms n<»r walls their uoods to save, 
Since earth and liberal nature ever have, 
And will, in all abundance, still produce 
All things whereof they can have need or use : " 

these complaints are false ; there is in the polity 
of the world a greater equality and more uni- 
form relation. Our skins arenas sufficient to 
defend us from the injuries of the weather as 



theirs are; witness several nations 

that yet know not the use of Tnc skin ., of a 

clothes. Our ancient Omuls were 



man sufficient 
proof against 



but slenderly clad, any more than weather, 
the lri>h, our neighbours, though 
in so cold a cliu ate ; but we may better jud^o of 
this by onr-olves : for all those parts that we 
are pleased to expose to the air are f< nnd very 
able to endure il : the face, the feet, the hands, 
the arnw, the head, according to the various 
habit ; if there be a tender part about us, and 
that would seem to be in danger from cold, it 
should be the stomach where the dejection is; 
and yet our forefather- were then 1 always open, 
and our ladies as tender am! dc1i"ate a> they 
are, L r f> sometimes half-bare ps ]nw a the navel. 
Neither is the biudiiiLT or m\ ;i thiu^ of infants 
any more nece— ury ; m d the kn- 
eed;emouinn mothers brought tip '. hr '"^hinj? 
theirs in all libi rty of motion of „ LCS sary. 
members, without any ligature at 
all.-' Our crying is common with the ureatest 
part of other animals, and there are but few 
creatures that are not ob-erved to e;roau, and 
bemoan themselves a Ion/ time alter thc\ come 
into the world ; forasmuch a- it is a behaviour 
suitable to the weakness wher 'in they tind 
themselves. As to the en-Nun of earing, it is in 
us, as in them, natural, and without instruction ; 



utit emm vim qu:»qn 



suum quam poss.t ahuli .* 



" V r every one «0"n finds his nattral fnrrr*. 
Which lie, or better may ciupi 'V, or w jrac." 

Who doubt- but an infant, arrived to the strength 
of feed i ny: himself, may uinkerdiiir to tind -omc- 
tliinc; to eat. And the earth produces and offers 
liiiu wherewithal to supply his nece-shy, with- 
out other culture and arliiice ; and if not at all 
times, no more does she do it to beasts, witne-s 
the provision we see ants and other creatures 
hoard up against the dead, seasons of the \ car. 
The lute di-coven d nation-, so abundantlv ftir- 
ni-hed with natural meat and drink, without 
cure, or without cookery, may nive us to uiuler- 
staud that bread is not our only food, and tliat, 
without tillage, our mother nature has provided 
us sufficiently of all we stand in need of: nay, 
it appears more fully and plentifully than she 
docs at present, now that we have added our 
own industry : 

Et tell us nitidas frupres, vinetaqne keta 
Sponte sua priinum mortsdibus ipsa creavit ; 
Ipsa dedit dulccs f;etus, et pabula beta ; 
Qme nunc vix nostro graudescnnt aucta laborc, 
('onterimusquc boves, et vires a^ricolaruiu :'• 

" The earth did first spontaneously afford 

Choice fruits and wines to furnish out the board ; 
With herbs and rlnw'rs unsown in verdant fields, 
Hut scarce by art so ijood a harvest yields ; 
Though men .mil oxen mutual, y have strove, 
With all their utmost force, the soil t' improve : " 

the debauchery and irregularity of onr appe- 



1 Lueret. v. 223. 

2 Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus. 



3 Lwrrt. v. in:!2. 

4 Lueret. ii. ll r .;. 
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tites outstrips all the inventions we can contrive 
to satisfy it. 

As to arms, we have more natural ones than 

most other animals, more various 
arms^/men. motions of limbs, and naturally 

and without lesson extract more 
service from them. Those that are trained to 
fight naked are seen to throw themselves into 
the like hazards that we do. If some beasts 
surpass us in this advantage, we surpass many 
others. And the industry of fortifying the body, 
and covering it by acquired means, we have by 
instinct and natural precept. That it is so, the 

elephant shows, who sharpens and 
teeth! Cp an 8 whets the teeth he makes use of 

in war (for he has particular ones 
for that service, which he spares, and never 
employs them at all to any other use) ; when 
bulls go to fight, they toss and throw the dust 
about them ; boars whet their tusks ; and the 
ichneumon, when he is about to engage with 
the crocodile, fortifies his body, and covers and 
crusts it all over with close-wrought and well- 
tempered slime, as with a cuirass. Why shall 
we not say that it is also natural for us to arm 
ourselves with wood and iron ? 

As to speech, it is certain that if it be not 

natural it is not necessary. Ne- 
speedifa natu- vertlieless l believe that a child 
raitoman. which had been brought up in 

an absolute solitude, remote from 
all society of men (which would be an experi- 
ment very hard to make), would have some 
kind of speech to express his meaning by. And 
'tis not to be supposed that nature should have 
denied that to us which she has given to several 
other animals : for what is this faculty we 
observe in them, of complaining, rejoicing, 
calling to one another for succour, and inviting 
each other to love, which they do with the 

voice, other than speech ? And 
The beasts w ]jy should they not speak to 

o? rtiefrowrT. 86 0ne another ? They speak to us, 

aud we to them. In how many 
several sorts of ways do we speak to our dogs, 
and they answer us ? We converse with them 
in another sort of language, and use other ap- 
pellations, than we do with birds, hogs, oxen, 
horses, and alter the idiom according to the kind. 

Cosi per entro loro schiera hruna 

S' ammusa I' una con 1' altra formica, 

Forse a spiar lor via et lor fortuna. 1 

" Thus from one swarm of ants some sally out, 
To spy another's stock or mark its rout." 

Lactantius 2 seems to attribute to beasts not only 
speech, but laughter also. And 

bSloCu". ? he difference of language winch 
is seen amongst us, according to 

the difference of countries, is also observed in 

animals of the same kind. Aristotle, 3 in proof 



1 Dante, Pur gat. xxvi. 34. 

2 Jnstit. Divin. iii. 40. 

3 Hist, of Animals, iv. 9. 



Why those who 
are born deaf 
do not speak. 



of this, instances the various calls of partridges, 
according to the situation of places : 

Variceque volucres 
Long£ alias alio jaciunt in tempore voces .... 
Et partim mutant cum tempestatibus una 
Raucisonos cantus. 1 

" And various birds do from their warhling throats, 
At various times, utter quite different notes, 
And some their hoarse songs with the seasons change." 

Cut it is yet to be known what language this 
child would speak ; and of that what is said 
by guess has no great appearance. If a man 
will allege to me, in opposition 
to this opinion, that those who 
are naturally deaf speak not, I 
answer that this is not only be- 
cause they could not receive the instruction of 
speaking by ear, but rather because the sense 
of hearing, of which they are deprived, relates 
to that of speaking, and that these hold together 
by a natural and inseparable tie, in such man- 
ner that what we speak we must first speak to 
ourselves within, and make it sound in our own 
ears, before we can utter it to others. 

All this I have said to prove the resemblance 
there is in human things, and to bring us back 
and join us to the crowd. "We are neither 
above nor below the rest. All that is under 
heaven, says the sage, runs one law and one 
fortune : 

Indupedtta suis fatalibus omnia vinclis. 5 

" All things remain 
Bound and entangled in one fatal chain." 

There is, indeed, some difference, — there are 
several orders and degrees ; but it is under the 
aspect of one and die same nature : 

Res .... quieque suo ritu procedit j et omnes 
Fcedere naturae ccrto discrimina servant. 6 

" All things by their own rites proceed, and draw 
Towards their ends, by nature's certain law." 

Man must be compelled and restrained within 
the bounds of this polity. Miserable creature ! 
he is not in a condition really to step over the 
rail. He is fettered and circumscribed, he is 
subjected to the same necessity that the other 
creatures of his rank and order are, and of a 
very mean condition, without an}' prerogative 
or true and real pre-eminence. That which he 
attributes to himself, by vain fancy and opinion, 
has neither body nor taste. And if it be so, 
that he only, of all the animals, has this liberty 
of imagination and irregularity of thoughts, 
representing to hirn that which is, that which 
is not, and that he would have, the false and 
the true, His an advantage dearly bought, and 
of which he has very little reason to be proud ; 
for thence springs the principal and original 
fountain of all the evils that befal him, -sin, 



4 Lucret. v. 10/7, 10S0, 1032, 1083. 

5 Id. ib. 874. 

6 Id. ib. 921. 
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sickness, irresolution, affliction, despair. I say, 
then, to return to my subject, that 
a^fa/wdi there is no appearance to induce 
as mankind. a man to believe that beasts 
should, by a natural and forced 
inclination, do the same things that we do by 
our choice and industry. We ought from like I 
effects to conclude like faculties, and from J 
greater effects greater faculties ; and con>e- ' 
quently confess that the same reasoning, and 
the same ways by which we operate, are com- 
mon with them, or that they have others that 
are better. Why should we imagine this na- 
ttiral constraint in them, who experience no 
such effect in ourselves .' added that it is more 
honourable to be guided and obliged to act 
regularly by a natural and inevitable con- 
dition, and nearer allied to the divinity, than 
to act regularly by a temerarious and fortuitou> 
liberty, and more safe to entrust the reins of 
our conduct in the hands of nature than our 
own. The vanity of our presumption makes 
us prefer rather to owe our sufficiency to our 
own exertions than to her bounty, ami to enrich 
the other animals with natural goods, and ab- 
jure them in their favour, in order to honour 
and ennoble ourselves with goods acquired, 
very foolishly in my opinion ; for 1 should a-^ 
much value parts and virtues naturally and 
purely my own as those 1 had begged and 
obtained from education. It is not in our 
power to obtain a nobler reputation than to be 
favoured of (Jod and nature. 

For instance, take the fox, the people of 
Thrace make use of when they wish to pass 
over the ice of some frozen river, and turn him 
out before them to that purpose ; when we see 
him lay his car upon the bank of the river, 
down to the ice, to listen if from a more remote 
or nearer distance lie can hear the noi^e of the 
waters' current, and, according as he finds by 
that the ice to be of a less or greater thickness, 
to retire or advance, 1 — have we not reason to 
believe thence that the same rational thoughts 
passed through his head that we should have 
upon the like occasion^ ; and that it is a ratio- 
cination and consequence, drawn from natural 
sense, that that which makes a noise runs, that 
which runs is not frozen, what is not frozen is 
liquid, and that which is liquid yields to im- 
pression ? For to attribute this to a mere 
quickness of the sense of hearing, without rea- 
son and consequence, is a chinuera that cannot 
enter into the imagination. We are to suppose 
the same of the many sorts of subtleties and 
inventions with which beasts secure themselves 
from, and frustrate, the enterprizes we plot 
against them. 

And if we will make an advantage even 



> Plutarch, on the Craftiness of Animals. 

3 Id. How to distinguish a Fltitfrrer from a Frinid, 

3 Herod, v. 5. Pomponius Mela, ii. 2. 

4 Cif sar, dn Bell. Gulf. iii. 22. 



of this, that it is in our power to 
seize them, to employ them in our Mor » fllavea t0 
service, and to use' them at our ^"asX" 
pleasure, 'tis still but the same brutes are. 
advantage we have over one 
another. We have our slaves upon these 
terms : the Climaeidje, were they not women 
in Syria who, squat on all fours,- served for a 
ladder or footstool, by which the ladies mounted 
their coaches ? And the greatest part of free 
persons surrender, for very trivial conveniences, 
their life and being into the power of another. 
The wives and concubines of the Thracians 
contended who should be chosen to be slain 
upon their husband's tomb. 3 Have tyrants 
ever failed of finding men enough vowed to 
their devotion .' some of them moreover adding 
this necessity, of accompanying them in death 
as well as lite.' Whole armies have bound 
themselves after thi-^ manner to their captains. 4 
The form of the oath in the rude school of 
gladiators \\\\< in the>e words : " We swear to 
sutler ourselves to be chained, burnt, wounded, 
and killed with the sword, and to endure all 
that true gladiators sutler from their master, 
religiously engaging both body and soul in 
his service :'' :> 

l.'re mfiim, hi \U, flammri caput, ct prff ft-rro 
Corpus, ct mturto vcrbcrc tcrgu scca. J 

" Wound me with «teel, or burn my hen<l with fire, 
Or BCourgc my >houlders with well-tvuslcil \S!rc." 

This was an obligation indeed, and yet there, 
in one year, ten thousand entered into it, to 
their destruction. When the Scythians interred 
their king they strangled upon 
his body the nio>t beloved of his obsequies of 
concubines, his cup-bearer, the kin^' 1 la " 
master of his horse, his chamber- 
lain, the usher of his chamber, and his cook. 
And upon the anniversary thereof they killed 
fifty horses, mounted by fifty pages, that they 
had impaled all up the spine of the back to 
the throat, and there left them fixed in triumph 
about his tomb. 7 The men that serve us do it 
cheaper, and for a less careful and favourable 
usage than what we treat our hawks, horses, 
and dogs withal. To what solicitude do we 
not submit for the convenience of these ! I do 
not think that servants of the most abject con- 
dition would willingly do that for their masters 
that princes think it an honour to do for their 
beasts. Diogenes seeing his relations solicitous 
to redeem him from servitude : " They are 
fools/' said he ; " 'tis he that keeps and nou- 
rishes me that in reality serves me." 8 And they 
who entertain beasts ought rather to be said to 
serve them, than to be served by them. And 
withal in this these have something more gene- 
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rous, in that one lion never submitted to another 
lion, nor one horse to another, for want of 
courage. As we go to the chase of beasts, so 
do tigers and lions to the chase of men, and do 
the same execution upon one another ; dogs 
upon hares, pikes upon tench, swallows upon 
grass-hoppers, and sparrow-hawks upon black- 
birds and larks : 

Serpente ciconia pullos 

Nutrit, et inventa per devia rura laccrta .... 

Et leporem aut caprcam famulae Jovis et generosse 

In saltu venautur aves. 1 

" The stork with snakes and lizards from the wood 
And pathless wilds supports her callow brood, 
While Jove's own eagle, bird of noble blood, 
Scours the wide country for undaunted food ; 
Sweeps the swift hare or swifter fawn away, 
And feeds her nestlings with the generous prey." 

We divide the quarry, as well as the pains 
and labour of the chase, with our hawks and 
hounds. And about Amphipolis, in Thrace, 
the hawkers and wild falcons equally divide 
the prey in the half. 2 As also along the lake 
Mseotis, if the fisherman does not honestly 
leave the wolves an equal share of what he lias 
caught, they presently go and tear his nets in 
pieces. And as we have a way of sporting 
that is carried on more by subtlety than force, 
as springing hares, and angling with line and 
hook, there is also the like amongst other ani- 
mals. Aristotle says* that the cuttle-fish casts 
a gut out of her throat as long as a line, which 
she extends and draws back at pleasure ; and 
as she perceives some little fish approach her 
she lets it nibble upon the end of this gut, 
lying herself concealed in the sand or mud, 
and by little and little draws it in, till the little 
fish is so near her that at one spring she may 
catch it. 

As to strength, there is no creature in the 
world exposed to so many injuries 
The strength as man. We need not a whale, 
?o f Sof fm ° r a " elephant, or a crocodile, nor 
animals. any such-like animals, of which 

one alone is sufficient to dispatch 
a great number of men, to do our business ; 
lice are sufficient to vacate Sylla's dictatorship ; 4 
and the heart and life of a great and triumphant 
emperor is the breakfast of a little contemptible 
worm ! 

Why should we say that it is only for man, 
by knowledge built up by art and meditation, 
to distinguish the things useful for his being, 
and proper for the cure of his diseases, and 
those which are not ; to know the virtues of 
Beast, dutin. rhubarb and polypody When 
guish what may we see ti,e goats ot Candia, when 
be of use to wounded with an arrow, among 

maTdies!^ 1 ' a million of P lants cIl00se Out 
dittany for their cure ; and the 



1 Juvenal, Sat. 14. 

2 Pliny, x. 8. 

3 Plutarch, on the Craftiness of Animals. 

4 Sylla died of the morbus pediculosus at the age of sixty. 

5 Plutarch, ut supra. 



tortoise, when she has eaten a viper, imme- 
diately go out to look for origanum to purge 
her ; the dragon to rub and clear his eyes with 
fennel ; the storks to give themselves clysters 
of sea-water ; the elephants to draw not only 
out of their own bodies, and those of their 
companions, but out of the bodies of their 
masters too (witness the elephant of King Po- 
ms, 5 whom Alexander defeated), the darts and 
javelins thrown at them in battle, and that so 
dexterously that we ourselves could not do it 
with so little pain to the patient ; — why do we 
not say here also that this is knowledge and 
reason ? For to allege, to their disparage- 
ment, that 'tis by the sole instruction and dic- 
tate of nature that they know all this, is not 
to take from them the dignity of knowledge 
and reason, but with greater foree to attribute 
it to them than to us, for the honour of so 
infallible a mistress. Chrysippus, 6 though in 
other things as scornful a judge of the condition 
of animals as any other philosopher whatever, 
considering the motions of a dog, who coming 
to a place where three ways met, either to 
hunt after his master he has lost, or in pursuit 
of some game that flies before him, goes snuff- 
ing first in one of the ways, and then in another, 
and, after having made himself sure of two, 
without finding the trace of what he seeks, 
dashes into the third without examination, is 
forced to confess that this reasoning is in the 
dog : " I have traced my master to this place ; 
he must of necessity be gone one of these three 
ways ; he is not gone this way nor that, he 
must then infallibly be gone this other;" and 
that assuring himself by this conclusion, he 
makes no use of his nose in the third way, nor 
ever lays it to the ground, but suffers himself 
to be carried on there by the force of reason. 
This sally, purely logical, and this use of pro- 
positions divided and conjoined, and the right 
enumeration of parts, is it not every whit as 
good that the dog knows all this of himself as 
well as from Trapezuntius V 

Animals arc not incapable, however, of being 
instructed after our method. We 
teach blackbirds, ravens, pies, ^ nir " a } s ca r*- 
and parrots, to speak ; and the instructed! 5 
facility wherewith we see they 
lend us their voices, and render both them and 
their breath so supple and pliant, to be formed 
and confined within a certain number of letters 
and syllables, does evince that they have a 
reason within, which renders them so docile 
and willing to learn. Everybody, I believe, 
is glutted with the several sorts of tricks that 
tumblers teach their dogs ; the dances, where 
they do not miss any one cadence of the sound 
they hear j the several various motions and 



6 Sextus Empiric. Pyrrh. Hypothyp. i. 14. 

7 George Trapezuntius, a learned Greek, who, flying from 
the East, and taking refuge in Italy in the fifteenth century, 
was bv Pope Kugenius IV. entrusted with the direction of 
one of the colleges at Rome, where he greatly contributed 
to the revival of letterd. 
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leaps they make them perform by tlie command 
of a word. But I observe this effect with tlie 
greatest admiration, which nevertheless is very 
common, in the dogs that lead the blind, both 
in tlie country and in cities : I have taken 
notice how lliev stop at certain doors, where; 
they are wont to receive iilms ; how they avoid 
the encounter of coaches and carts, even there 
where they have sufficient room to pas- ; 1 
have seen them, by the* trench of a town, tor- 
sake a plain and even path and take a worse, 
onlv to keep tleir masters further from tlie 
ditch ; — how eonld a man have made this don* 
underhand that it was his oilice to look to his 
master"* safety only, and to dc-pi-e his own 
eonvenieni'v to serve him ? And how had lie 
the knowledge that a way was wide enough 
for him that was not so for a blind man .' Can 
all this be apprehended without ratiocination .' 

I must not omit what Phitareh say- 1 he saw 
of a dog at Koine with the Kniperor \ espa-inn, 
the father, at tlie theatre of Marcellus. This 
dog served a plawr, that played a farce of 
several parts and per.-onage-, and had therein 
his part. He had, amoiig-t other things, to 
counterfeit himself for some time dead, by rea-on 
of a certain drug he was supposed to eat. After 
he had swallowed a piece of bread, which pa-.-ed 
for the drug, he be^'an n\'u r awhile to tremble 
and stagger, n< if he was taken gid ly : at ln-t. 
stretching hini-elf out stitf, a- it dead, he -uf- 
fered himself to be drawn and dragged from 
place to place, as it \\;i> his part to do: tin I 
afterward, when he knew it t> be time, he 
began tirst gently to >tir, as if awaking out of 
a profound -leep, and lifting up hi< head looked 
about him after such a manner as astonished 
all the spectators. 

The oxen that served in the royal gardens of 
Susa, to water them, and turn certain great, 
w heels to draw water for that purpose, to which 
buckets were fastened (such as there are many 
in Languedoc), being ordered every one to 
draw a hundred turns a day, they were so 
accustomed to this number that it was impos- 
sible by any three to make them draw one turn 
more ; but, their task being performed, they 
would suddenly stop and stand still.* We an 1 
almost men before we can count a hundred, and 
have lately discovered nations that have no 
knowledge of numbers at all. 

There is more understanding required in the 
teaching of others than in being taught. Now, 
setting aside what Democritus held 3 and proved, 
" That most of the arts we have were taught 
us by other animals," as by the spider to weave 
and sew; by the swallow to build; by the 
swan and nightingale music ; and by several 
animals to make medicines : — Aristotle is of 
opinion 4 " That the nightingales teach their 



young ones to sing, and spend a great deal of 
time and care in it ;" whence it happens that 
those we bring up in cages, and which have 
not had the time to learn of their parents, 
want much of the grace of their singing: we 
may jndge by this that they improve by dis- 
cipline and study ; and, even amongst the 
wild, it is not all and every one alike — every 
one has learnt to do better or worse, according 
to their capacity. And so jealous are they one 
of another, whilst learning, that they contend 
with emulation, and by so vigorous a conten- 
tion that sometimes the vanquished fall dead 
upon the place, the breath rather tailing than 
the voice. The younger ruminate pensively 
and begin to mutter some broken notes ; the 
disciple listen* to the master's Ie-<on, ami gives 
the Inst account he is able ; they are silent by 
turns : one may hear fault- corrected and oh-rve 
some 1 reprehensions of the teacher. " I have 
formerly seen," -ays Arrian/' 4 * an elephant 
having a cymbal hung at each 

. leg, and another fa-tem d to his 

| trunk, at tin 1 sound of which all 

! the other- danced round about, 
him, ri-ing and bending at e< rtnin cadences, 
as they wire guided by tin? in-tniincnl ; and 
'twa- delightful to hear tliis harmony." In 
the -prelacies of Home then; were ordinarily 
-ei n elephants taught to move 
and dance to the sound of the 
vf ice. dance- wherein were seve- 
ral ehang - and cadence* very 
hard to U em/' And some have 
so intent upon their les-on as pi.,, 

' lice it bv themselves, that they might not be 
chidden imr beaten by their masters. 

| But tin*-- other story of the pie, of which we 
have Plutarch himself for a warrant, 7 is \ery 
strange. She lived in a barber's 
shop at Home, and did wonders 
in imitating with her voice what- 
ever she heard. It happened one 
day that certain trumpeters stood a good while 
sounding before the shop. After that, and all 
the next day, the pie was pensive, dumb, and 
melancholic ; which every body wondered at, 
and thought the noise of the trumpets had so 
stupitied and astonished her that her voice was 
gone with her hearing. Hut they found at last 
that it was a profound meditation and a retiring 
into herself, her thoughts exercising and pre- 
paring her voice to imitate the sound of those 
trumpets, so that the first voice she uttered wa< 
perfectly to imitate their strains, stops, ami 
changes ; having by this new lesion quitted and 
taken in disdain all she had learned before. 

1 will not omit this other example of a dog. 
also, which the same Phitareh (1 am sadly con- 
founding all order, but 1 do not propose arrange- 
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■ Pliny, Xat. Hist. x. 20. 

1 Hist. Indie, c. 1 i. 
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ment here any more than elsewhere throughout 
my book) which Plutarch says he 
saw on board a ship. This dog 
being puzzled how to get the oil 
that was in the bottom of a jar, 
which he could not reach with 
his tongue by reason of the narrow mouth of 
the vessel, went and fetched stones and let them 
fall into the jar till he made the oil rise so high 
that he could reach it. What is this but an 
effect of a very subtle capacity .' 'Tis said that 
the ravens of Barbary do the same, when the 
water they would drink is too low. This action 
is somewhat akin to what Juba, a king of their 
The subtlety of nat i°u, relates of the elephants: 
" That when, by the craft of the 
hunter, one of them is trapped in 
certain dee}) pits prepared for 
them, and covered over with brush to deceive 
them, all the rest, in great diligence, bring a 
great many stones and logs of wood to raise the 
bottom so that he may get out." But this 
animal, in several other effects, comes so near to 
human capacity that, should I particularly re- 
late all that experience hath delivered to us, I 
should easily have what I usually maintain 
granted : namely, that there is more difference 
betwixt such and such a man than betwixt 
such a beast and such a man. The keeper of 
an elephant in a private house of Syria robbed 
him every meal of the half of his allowance. 
One day his master would himself feed him, and 
poured the full measure of barley 
he had ordered for his allowance 
into his manger ; at which the 
elephant, casting an angry look 
at his keeper, with his trunk separated the one- 
half from the other, and thrust it aside, by that 
declaring the wrong was done him. And an- 
other, having a keeper that mixed stones with 
his corn to make up the measure, came to the 
pot where he was boiling meat for his own din- 
ner, and filled it with ashes. These are parti- 
cular effects : but that which all the world has 
seen, and all the world knows, that in all the 
armies of the Levant one of the greatest force 
consisted in elephants, with whom they did, 
without comparison, much greater execution 
than we now do with our artillery ; which 
takes, pretty nearly, their place in a day of 
battle (as may easily be supposed by such as 
are well read in ancient history) ; 

Siquidem Tyrio servire solebant 
Annibali, et nostris ducilius, regique Molosso, 
Ilorum Majorca, et dorso ferre cohortes, 
Partem aliquam belli, et euntem in prtelia turrini :' 

" The sires of these huge animals were wont 
The Carthaginian Hannibal to mount ; 
Our leaders also did these beasts bestride, 
And mounted thus Pyrrhus his foes defied ; 
Nay, more, upon their backs they used to hear 
Castles with armed cohorts to the war." 



1 Juvenal, xii. 107. 

2 Some of the ancient nations did the same. Pliny, 
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They must necessarily have very confidently 
relied upon the fidelity and understanding of 
these beasts when they entrusted them with the 
vanguard of a battle, where the least stop they 
should have made, by reason of the bulk and 
I heaviness of their bodies, and the least fright 
! that should have made them face about upon 
their own people, had been enough to spoil all : 
and there are but few examples where it has 
happened that they have fallen foul upon their 
own troops, whereas we ourselves break into 
our own battalions and rout one another. They 
had the charge not of one simple movement 
only, but of many several things to be performed 
in the battle : as the Spaniards did to their dogs 
in their new conquest of the Indies, 2 to whom 
they gave pay and allowed them a share in the 
spoil ; and those animals shewed as much dex- 
terity and judgment in pursuing the victory and 
stopping the pursuit ; in charging and retiring, 
as occasion required ; and in distinguishing 
their friends from their enemies, as they did 
ardour and fierceness. 

We more admire and value things that are 
unusual and strange than those of ordinary 
observation. I had not else so long insisted 
upon these examples : for I believe whoever 
shall strictly observe what we ordinarily see in 
those animals we have amongst Us may there 
find as wonderful effeets as those we seek in 
remote countries and ages. 'Tis one and the 
same nature that rolls on her course, and who- 
ever has sufficiently considered the present state 
of things, might certainly conclude as to botli 
the future and the past. I have formerly seen 
men, brought hither by sea from very distant 
countries, whose language not being understood 
by us, and moreover their mien, countenance, 
and habit, being quite differing from ours ; 
which of us did not repute them savages and 
brutes ! Who did not attribute it to stupidity 
and want of common sense to see them mute, 
ignorant of the French tongue, ignorant of our 
salutations and cringes, our port and behaviour, 
from which all human nature must by all means 
take its pattern and example. Allthat seems 
strange to us, and that we do not understand, 
we condemn. The same thing happens also in 
the judgments we make of beasts. They have 
several conditions like to ours ; from those we 
may, by comparison, draw some conjecture : 
but by those qualities that are particular to them- 
selves, what know we what to make of them ? 
The horses, dogs, oxen, sheep, birds, and most 
of the animals that live amongst us, know our 
voices, and suffer themselves to be governed by 
them : so did Crassus's lamprey, 3 and came when 
he called it ; as also do the eels that are found 
in the Lake Arethusa ; and E have seen several 
ponds where the fishes come to eat at a certain 
call of those who use to feed them. 



Naiur. IHstor. viii. 10. CElian, Var. Histor. xiv. 46. 
3 Plutarch, ut supra. 
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Nomen habent, ct ad mapistri 
Voccra quisque sui venit citatus :' 
" They every one have names, and one and all 
Straightway appear at their own master's call :" 

we may judge of that. We may also say that 

the elephants hare some participation of reli- 

.„. ,. , gion,- forasmueli as after several 

Whether cle- «? '. . , . . 

phants have washings and purifications tllCV 

any sentiments an » observed to lift up their trunk 

ol religion. ^ .^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

towards the rising of the sun, continue long in 
meditation and contemplation, at certain hours 
of the days, of their own motion, without in- 
struction or precept, lint because we do not 
see any such signs in other animals, we cannot 
for that conclude that they are without religion, 
nor make any judgment of what is concealed 
from us. As we discern something in this action 
which the philosopher ( 'leanthe^ took notice of, :( 
because it something resembles our own. lie 
saw, he siys, " Ants go from their 
ant-hill, carrying the dead body 
of an ant toward** another ant-hill, 
whence se\eral other ants came 
out to meet them, as if to speak 
with them; where, alter having been awhile 
together, the last returned to consult, you may 
suppose, with their fellow -citizcn>, and m> made 
two or three journeys, by reason of the difficulty 
I of capitulation. In the conclusion, the la>t 
comers brought the first a worm out of their 
i burrow , as it were for the ransom of the de- 
funct, which the lir>t laid upon their backs and 
carried home, leaving the dead body to the 
I others." This was the interpretation that Cle- 
anthes gave oi' this transaction, giving us by 
that to understand that those creatures that 
have no voice are not, nevertheless, without 
intercourse and mutual communication, whereof 
'tis through our own defect that we do not par- 
ticipate; and for that reason foolishly take upon 
us to pass our censure. But they yet produce 
other eti'ects far beyond our capacity, to which 
we are so far from being able to arrive by imi- 
tation that we cannot so much as by imitation 
conceive it. Many are of opinion that in the 
great and last naval engagement that Antony 
lost to Augustus, his admiral galley was stayed 
in the middle of her course by the little fish the 
Latins call reward, by reason of the property 
she has of staying all sorts of vessels to which 
she fastens herself. 4 And the Emperor Caligula, 



1 IMartial, iv. 2[), (3. 

2 Pliny, viii. 1. 

3 Plutarch, ut supra. 

4 Plinv, AW. lht>t. xxxii. i. 
'■Id. ib. 

fi Plutarch, ut supra, 

- Id. it,. 

H Mcxtus Empiricus, Pi/rrh. Il>/poth. i. 14. 

^ Or Torpedo. Montaigne 'observes Mr. Coste would 
mUlead us here, or, rather, is misled himself; for, hecause 
the cramp-fish benumbs the members of those who touch it, 
and because the cranes, swallows, and the other birds of pas 
a.ige change their climate according to the seasons of the 
year, it by no means follows that the predictions, pretended 
to he derived from the tli L^lit of birds, are founded on certain 
faculties, which those birds have, of discovering thi igs future 



elcon and 
polypus. 



sailing with a great navy upon the coast of Ko- 
mania, his galley only was suddenly stayed by 
the same fish, which he caused to be taken, 
fastened as it was to the keel of his ship, very 
angry that such a little animal could resist both 
the sea, the wind, and the force of all his oars, 
by being only fastened by the beak to his galley 
(for it is a shell-fish) ; and was moreover, not 
without great reason, astonished that, being 
brought to him in the vessel, it had no longer 
the -trength it had without. A citizen of Cy/icus 
formerly acquired the reputation of a good ma- 
thematician for having learnt the quality of the 
hedge-hog : he lias his burrow open in divers 
places, and to several winds, and, foreseeing the 
wind that is to come, stops the hole on that 
side, whieh that citizen observing, gave the city 
certain prediction* of the wind which was pre- 
sently to blow. 1 ' The cameleon takes her colour 
from the place upon which she is ci KlIur e of co- 
laid ;'' but lie 1 polypus give.- him- lour m the ca- 
M'if what colour he plea.-es, ;ic- 
eording to occasion, either to 
conceal hinwlf from what he fears, or from 
what he has a design to s t >ize: 7 in the cameleon 
'tis a pa-siv<\ but in the polypus 'tis an active, 
change. \\ e have some changes of colour, as 
in fear, anger, shame, ami other passions, (hat 
alter our complexions ; but it is by the ctiect of 
Millering, as with the cameleon. It is in the 
power of the jaundice, indeed, to make us turn 
\ellow, but 'tis not in the power of our own 
will. Now these eilects that we discover in 
other animals, much greater than ours, seem to 
imply some more excellent faculty in them un- 
known to us; as ? tis to be presumed there are 
several other qualities and abilities of theirs, I 
of which no appearances have arrived at us. 

Amongst all the predictions of elder times, 
the most ancient and the most The fh-ht of 
certain were those taken from the birds tie most 
(light of birds ; H we have nothing certain « ay of 

. ,, n ' , . , n prediction. 

like it, nor any thing to be so 
much admired/ That rule and order of the 
moving of tin 1 wing, whence they derived the 
consequences of future things, must of neces- 
sity be guided by some excellent means to so 
noble an operation : for to attribute this great 
effect to any natural disposition, without the 
intelligence, consent, and meditation of him by 
whom it is produced, is an opinion evidently 
false. That it is so, the cramp-fish 9 i ms this 



to such as take the pains to watch their various motions. 
The vivacity of our author's genius has made him, in this 
place, confound things together that .ire very different. For 
the properties of the cramp-fish, cranes, and swallows, ap- 
pear from sensible effects : but the predictions said to be 
derived from the flight of certain birds, by virtue of the rule 
and method of the motion of their wings, arc only founded 
upon human imaginations, the reality whereof was never 
proved ; which have varied according to times and places, 
and which, at length, have lost all ercd.it with the very people 
| that were most possessed with them; but I am of opinion 
I that Montaigne only makes use here of the divining faculty 
of the birds, to puzzle those dogmatists who decide so posi- 
I tivcly that the animals have neither reason nor intellect. In 
this "he has imitated Sextus Kmpiricus, Pyrr. Hi/put. i. U. 
who, attacking the dogmatists on this very article, says ex- 
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quality, not only to benumb all the members 
that touch her, but even through the nets trans- 
mit a heavy dulness into the hands of those that 
move and handle them ; nay, it is further said 
that if one pour water upon her, he will feel 
this numbness mount up the water to the hand, 
and stupify the feeling through the water. This 
is a miraculous force ; but His not useless to the 
cramp-fish ; she knows it, and makes use on't ; 
for, to catch the prey she desires, she will bury 
herself in the mud, that other fishes swimming 
over her, struck and benumbed with this cold- 
ness of hers, may fall into her power. Cranes, 
swallows, and other birds of passage, by shifting 
their abode according to the seasons, sufficiently 
manifest the knowledge they have of their di- 
vining facult}', and put it in use. Huntsmen 
assure us that to cull out from amongst a great 
many puppies that which ought to be preserved 
as the best, the best way is to refer the choice 
to the mother ; as thus, take them and carry 
them out of the kennel, and the first she brings 
back will certainly be the best ; or if you make 
a shew as if you would environ the kennel with 
fire, that one she first catches up to save. By 
which it appears they have a sort of prognostic 
which we have not; or that they have some 
virtue in judging of their whelps other and 
more certain than w r e have. 

The manner of coming into the world, of 
engendering, nourishing, acting, moving, living 
and dying of beasts, is so near to ours that 
whatever we retrench from their moving causes, 
and add to our own condition above theirs, can 
by no means proceed from any meditation of 
our own reason. For the regimen of our health, 
physicians propose to us the example of the 
beasts' manners and way of living ; for this 
saying (out of Plutarch) lias in all times been 
in the mouth of these people : " Keep warm 
thy feet and head, as to the rest, live like a 
beast." 

The chief of all natural actions is generation : 
we have a certain disposition of members which 
is the most proper for us to that end 5 never- 
theless, we are ordered by Lucretius to conform 
to the gesture and posture of the brutes as the 
most effectual : 

More ferarum, 
Quadrupedumque magis ritu, plerumque putantur 
Concipere uxores : Quia sic loca sumere possunt, 
Pectoribus positis, sublatis semina lumbis j 1 

and the same authority condemns, as hurtful, 
those indiscreet and impudent motions which 
the women have added of their own invention, 
to whom it proposes the more temperate and 
modest pattern and practice of the beasts of 
their own sex : 



pressly — " That it cannot be denied that the birds have the 
use of speech, and more penetration than we have ; because, 
not only by their knowledge of the present, but also of things 
future, they discover the latter, to such as are capable "of 
understanding them, by their voice and several other 
means." 



Nam mulier prohibet se concipere atque repugnat, 
Clunibus ipsa viri Venerem si laeta rctractet, 
Atque exossato ciet omni pectore fluctus. 
Ejicit enim sulci recta regione viaquc 
Vomerem, atque locis avcrtit seminis ictum. 2 

If it be justice to render to every one their 
due, the beasts that serve, love, and defend 
their benefactors, and that pursue and fall upon 
strangers and those who offend them, do in this 
represent a certain air of our justice ; as also in 
observing a very equitable equality in the dis- 
tribution of what they have to their young. 
And as to friendship, they have it without 
comparison more lively and constant than men 
have. King Lysiinachus's dog, 
Hyrcanus, his master being dead, do VSTtheir 
lay on his bed, obstinately refus- masters, 
ing either to eat or drink ; and, 
the day that his body was burnt, he took a run 
and leaped into the fire, where he was con- 
sumed. 3 As also did the dog of one Pyrrhus, 
for he would not stir from off his master's bed 
from the time he died ; and when they carried 
him away let himself be carried with him, and 
at last leaped into the pile where they burnt his 
master's body." 4 There are inclinations of affec- 
tion which sometimes spring in us, without the 
consultation of reason ; and by a fortuitous 
temerity, which others call symjiathy ; of which 
beasts are as capable as we. "We see horses 
take such an acquaintance with one another 
that we have much ado to make them eat or 
travel, when separated : we observe them to 
fancy a particular colour in those of their own 
kind, and, where they meet it, run to it with 
great joy and demonstrations of good will, and 
have a dislike and hatred for some other colour. 
Animals have choice, as well as we, in their 
amours, and cull out their mistresses ; neither 
are they exempt from our jealousies and impla- 
cable malice. 

Desires are either natural and necessary, as 
to eat and drink ; or natural and not necessary, 
as the coupling with females ; or neither natural 
nor necessary : of which last sort are almost all 
the desires of men : they are all superfluous 
and artificial. For 'tis marvellous how little 
will satisfy nature, how little she has left us to 
desire ; our ragouts and kickshaws are not of 
her ordering. The Stoics say that a man may 
live on an olive a day. The delicacy of our 
wines is no part of her instruction, nor the re- 
finements we introduce into the indulgence of 
our amorous appetites : 

Neqnc ilia 
Magno proguatum deposcit consule cunnum. 5 

*' Nature, in her pursuit of love, disclaims 
The pride of titles, and the pomp of names." 

These irregular desires, that the ignorance of 



1 Lucretius, iv. 1261. The meaning of the passage is ren- 
dered in the preceding sentence of the text. 

2 Id. ib. 1266. The meaning of this quotation, also, ia 
conveyed by the paragraph which precedes it. 

3 PIutaTch, ut supra. 4 Id. ib. 
9 Horace, i. 2, 69. 
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good and a false opinion have infused into us, 
urc: so many that they almost exclude all the 
natural ; just as if there were so great a number 
of strangers in the city as to thrust out the 
natural inhabitants, or, iiMirjiing upon their 
ancient rights and privileges, should extinguish 
their authority and introduce new laws and 
customs of their own. Animals are much more 
regular than we, and keep them- 

;",:r c h™? " ith . ^ ;,ut ■ 1,ri,,i "" 

we. \\ i tli ill the limits nature has pre- 

scribed ; but yet not so exactly 
that they have not sometimes an analogy with 
our debauchs. And as there have been furious 
desires that have impelled men to the love of 
beasts, so there have been examples of boasts that 
have fallen in love with us, and been seized w ith 
monstrous affection hetw ixt kinds : witness the 
elephant who was rival to Aristophanes the 
grammarian in the lose of a young herb-wench 
in the city of Alexandria, who was nothing 
behind him in all the oilices of a very passionate 
suitor: for going through the market where 
they sold fruit, he would take some in hi> trunk 
and carry them to her. He would as much as 
possible keep her always in his-ighf, and would 
sometime* put his trunk under her handkerchief 
into her bo*om, to feel her breasts. 1 They tell 
also of a dragon in love with a girl, and of a 
goose enamoured of a child ; of a ram that was 
suitor to the minstrelless ( ilaueia, in the town 
oi' Asopus ;' : and we see not uniivquenth baboon* 
furiously in love with women. We see also 
certain male animals that are fond of the males 
of their own kind. Oppiair 4 and other* give 
us some examples of the reverence that beasts 
have to their kindred in their copulations : A but 
experience often shews us the contrary : 

Nrc hahehir turpc jmcncie 
Ferre patrcm tergn ; lit equo sua tioa conjux ; 
Q.iasque ereavil, imt pceuks caper ; ip-.ique eujus 
Scinme conccptu est, ex illo concipil ales. 5 

" The heifer thinks it not a shame to take 
Her lu>ty sire upon her willing hack : 
The horse his dauehter leaps. coats scruple not 
T* increase the herd by those tliey have begot ; 
Ami binls of all sorts du in common li\e, 
And by the seed they have conceived conceive." 

And for subtle cunning, can there be a more 
pregnant example than in the philosopher 
Thales' mule .''"' who fording a river, laden with 
suit, ami by accident stumbling there, so that 
the sacks lie carried were all wet, perceiving 
that by the melting of the salt his burden was 
something lighter, he never failed, so oft as lie 
came to an\ river, to lie down with his load; 
till his master, discovering the knavery, ordered 
that he should be laden with wool : wherein, 



Animals that 
seem tainted 
with avarice, 
anil others that 
are very saving. 



finding himself mistaken, he ceased to practise 
that device. There are several that very vividly 
represent the true image of our 
avarice ; for we see them in- 
finitely solicitous to irct all they 
can, and hide it with exceeding 
great care, though they never 
make any use of it at all. A* to 
thrift, they surpass us not only in the foresight 
and laying up, and saving For the time to come, 
but they have, moreover, a great deal of the 
science necessary thereto. The ants bring abroad 
into the sun their grain and seed to air, refresh 
and dry them when they perceive them to 
mould and ufrow musty, lot they should decay 
and rot. Hut the caution and previ ntion they 
u*e in gnawing their grains of wheat surpass 
all imagination of human prudence : for by 
reason that the wheat does not always continue 
I sound and dry, but grows soft, thaws and 
dissolves as if it were steeped in milk, whilst 
hasting to germination ; for fear lest it should 
shoot and lo*e the nature and property of a 
magazine for their subsistence, they nibble oil" 
the end by which it. should shoot and sprout. 

As to what concern* war, which is tin* greatest 
and uio.-t magniiieent of human action*, 1 would 
very Fain know whether we would use it for an 
argument of some prerogative, 
or, on the contrary, tor a testi- 
mony of our weakness and imper- 
fection ; a*, in truth, the science 
of undoing and killing one an- 
other, and of minimi and de-troy- 
ing our own kind, ha* nothing in it *o tempting 
as to make it be coveted by beasts who have it 
not. 

Quando leoni 
Fortior pripnit vitam lrn ? quo nemon; unqu mi 
Kxpiravit apcr majoris dcnUbus apri ? r 

" No lion drinks a weaker lion's pore. 

No boar expires beneath a stronger boar." 

Vet are they not universally exempt ; witness 



1 Plutaich, ut supra. 

2 Id. ib. 

3 On Hunting, i. 236. 

4 Of this there is a very remarkable instance in Varro do 
fie Itustira, ii. 7- " As incredible as it may seem, it ought 
to be remembered that a stallion, refusing absolutely to leap 
his mother, llie groom thought fit to carry him to her with 
a cloth over his head, which blinded him, and by that means 
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Wars betwixt 



the' furious encounters of bees, 

and the euterprizes of the princes bees. 

of the contrary armies : 

Sippe duohns 
Regibos inccssit niagno diseordia motu ; 
Cuntinuoquc amnios vulgi, et trcpidantia bclla 
Corda licet longe priescisccrc. 8 

" But if contending faction?, arm the hive, 
When rival kings in doubtful battle strive, 
Tumultuous crowds the dread event prepare, 
And palpitating hearts that beat to war. 

I never read this divine description but that, 
methinks, 1 there see human folly and vanity 
represented in their true and lively colours. 



he forced him to cover her ; but, taking off the veil as soon 
as he got off her, the s'allion furiously rushed upon the 
groom, and bit him till he killed him." 

5 Ovid, Mftam, x. 325. 

f Plutarch,.?*/ 1 supra, 

7 Juvenal, xv. loO. 

8 Virgil, Georp. iv. fi7. 
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For those warlike movements, that so ravish us 
with their astounding noise and horror, this 
rattle of guns, drums, and cries, 

Fulgur ibi ad coelum se tollit, totaque circum 
/Ere renidescit tellus, subterque virum vi 
Excitur pedibus sonitus, clamoreque niontes 
Icti rejectant voces ail sidera mundi ; l 

" When hurnish'd arms to heaven dart their rays, 
And many a steely beam i' th' sun-light plays, 
When trampled is the earth by horse" and man, 
Until the very centre groans again, 
And that the rocks, struck by the various cries, 
Reverberate the sound unto "the skies ;" 

in the dreadful embattling of so many thou- 
sands of armed men, and so great fury, ardour, 
and courage, 'tis pleasant to consider by what 
idle occasions they are excited, and by how 
light ones appeased : 

Paridis propter narratur amorem 
Grccue Uarbariie diro eollisa duello : 2 

" Of wanton Paris the illicit love 
Did Greece and Troy to ten years' warfare move :" 

all Asia was ruined and destroyed for the lust 
of Paris : the envy of one single man, a de- 
spite, a pleasure, a domestic jealousy, causes 
that ought not to set two oyster-wenches by the 
ears, is the mover of all this mighty bustle. 
Shall we believe those very men who are them- 
selves the principal authors of these mischiefs? 
Let us then hear the greatest, the most power- 
ful, the most victorious emperor that ever was, 
turning into a jest, very pleasantly and inge- 
niously, several battles fought both by sea and 
land, the blood and lives of five hundred thou- 
sand men that followed his fortune, and the 
strength and riches of two parts of the world 
drained for the expense of his expeditions : 

Quod futuit Glaphyran Antonius, hanc mihi pocnam 

Fulvia constituit, se quoqne uti futuam. 
Fulviam ego nt futuam ! quid, si me Manius oret 

Poedicein, faeiam ? Non puto, si sapiam. 
Aut futue, aut pugnemus, ait. Quid, si mihi vita 

Charior est ipsa mentula ? Signa canant. 3 

(I use my Latin with the liberty of conscience 
you are pleased to allow me. 4 ) Now this great 
body, with so many fronts, and so many mo- 
tions, which seems to threaten heaven and 
earth : 



1 Lucret. ii. 325. 

2 Horace, Epist. i. 2, 6. 

3 This epigram was composed by Augustus, but the lus- 
cious Latin conveys such gross and licentious ideas that 
there would be no excuse for translating the lines without 
softening them. The following French version, by M. de 
Fontenelle, in one of his incomparable Dialogues of the 
Dead, though the language is so very polished, lets us en- 
tirely into Augustus's meaning • 

Parce qu'Antoine est charme* de Glaphjre 
Fulvie a ses beaux yeux me veut assujettir. 
Antoine est infidele. Eh bien done ? Est ce a dire 
Que des fautes d' Antoine on me fera patir ? 

Qui? moy 1 queje serve Fulvie! 

Suffit-il quelle en ait tenire ? 
A ce compte, on verroit se retirer vers moi 

Mille epouses mal satisfaites. 
Aitue moy t me dit elle, ou combat tons. Mais quoy ? 

Elle est bien laide I Allons, sonnez, trompettes. 



Quam multi Lybico volvuntur marmore fluctus, 
Ssevis ubi Orion hibernis conditur undis, 
Vel ciuain sole novo densse torrentur aristae, 
Aut Hermi campo, aut Lycise flaventibus arvis ; 
Scuta sonant, pulsuque pedum tremit excita tellus : n 

" Not thicker billows beat the Lyhian main, 
When pale Orion sits in wintry rain ; 
Nor thicker harvests on rich Hermus rise, 
Or Lycian fields, when Phiebus burns the skies, 
Than stand these troops : their bucklers ring around ; 
Their trampling turns the turf and shakes the solid 
ground ;" 

this furious monster, with so many heads 
and arms, is yet man — feeble, calamitous, and 
miserable man ! 'Tis but an ant-hill disturbed 
and provoked : 

It nigrum campis agmen : 6 
" The black troop marches to the field :". 

a contrary blast, the croaking of a flight of 
ravens, the stumble of a horse, the casual 
passage of an eagle, a dream, a voice, a sign, 
a morning mist, are any one of them sufficient 
to beat down and overturn him. Dart but a 
sunbeam in his face, he is melted and vanished. 
Blow but a little dust in his eyes, as our poet 
says of the bees, and all our ensigns and legions, 
with the great Pompey himself at the head of 
them, are routed and crushed to pieces : for it 
was lie, as 1 take it, 7 that Sertorius beat in 
Spain with those fine arms, whieh also served 
Eumcnes against Antigonus, and Surena against 
Crassus : 

Hi motus animorum, atque h?ec certamina tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jaetu compressa quiescent, 

" Yet at thy will these dreadful conflicts cease 
Throw but a little dust and all is peace." 

Let us but slip our flies after them, and they 
will have the force and courage to defeat 
them. Of fresh memory, the 
Portuguese having besieged the 'f!j e f e r g a e is of d 
city of Tandy, in the territory byThe bees, 
of Xiatine, the inhabitants of the 
place brought a great many hives, of which 
are great plenty in that place, upon the wall ; 
and with fire drove the bees so furiously upon 
the enemy that they gave over the enterprise, 
not being able to stand their attacks and endure 
their stings : and so the citizens, by this new 



" 'Cause Anthony is fired with Glaphire's charms, 
Fain would his Fulvia tempt me to her arms. 
If Anthony be false, what then ? must I 
Be slave to Fulvia's lustful tyranny ? 
Then would a thousand wanton, waspish wives, 
Swarm to my bed like bees into their hives. 
Declare for love, or war, she said ; and frown'd : 
No love I'll grant : to arms bid trumpets sound." 

4 This chapter is believed to have been addressed to Mar- 
garet de Valois, Queen of Navarre, authoress of the Hcp- 
tameron, 

5 JEneid, vii. 718. 

6 lb. iv. 404. 

7 Here Montaigne's memory really fails him ; for it was 
not against Pompey that Sertorius employed this stratagem, 
but against the Garacitanians, a people of Spain, who dwelt 
in deep caverns, hollowed out of the rock, whence 'twas 
impossible to force them. Plutarch, Life of Sertorius, c. 6. 

8 Virg. Georg. iv. 86. 
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sort of relief, gained liberty and tlie victory 
with so wonderful a fortune, that at the return 
of their defenders from the battle they found 
they had not lost so much as one. The souls 
of emperors and cobblers are cast in the same 
mould : the weight and importance of the 
actions of princes considered, we persuade our- 
selves that they must he produced by some as 
weighty and important causes : but we lire 
deceived ; for they are pushed on, and pulled 
back in their motions, by the. same springs that 
we are in our little undertakings. The sunt 1 
reason that makes us wrangle with a neighbour 
causes a war betwixt princes ; the same reason 
that makes u< whip a lacquey, falling into the 
hands of a king makes him ruin a whole pro- 
vince. They are as lightly moved as we, but 
they are able to do more. In a gnat and an 
elephant the passion i* the same. 

As to tide-lily, there is no animal in the world 

so treacherous as man. Our histories have 

recorded the violent pursuits that 

[>oirs revenue t ] c ,^ s ] my0 „ m( ] ( , u|t( , r t ] lc , „„„._ 

derers of their masters. King 
Pyrrhus observing a dog that 
watched a dead man's body, and understanding 
that he had for three days together performed 
that ollice, commanded that the; body should be 
buried, and took the dog along with him. One 
day, as he was at a general muster of his army, 
tins dog, seeing his master's murderers, with 
great barking and extreme signs of anger flew 
upon them, and by this first accusation awakened 
the revenge of tins murder, which was soon 
after perfected by form of justice.' As much 
was done by the dog of the wise Ilesiod, who 
convicted the sons of Ganietor of Naupaetus 
of the murder committed on the person of his 
master. 2 Another dog being to 
guard a temple at Athens, having 
spied a sacrilegious thief carrying 
away the finest jewels, fell to 
barking at him with all his force : 
but the warders not awaking at the noise, lie 
followed him, and, day being broke, kept off 
at a little distance, without losing sight of him : 
if lie offered him anything to eat he would not 
take it, but would wag his tail at all the pas- 
sengers ho met, and took whatever they gave 
him ; and if the thief laid down to sleep, he 
likewise stayed upon the same place. The 
news of this dog being come to the warders of 
the temple they put themselves upon the pur- 
suit, inquiring of the colour of the dog, and at 
last found him in the city of Cromyon, and the 
thief also, whom they brought back to Athens, ' 
where he got his reward: and the judges, in 
consideration of this good office, ordered a cer- 
tain measure of corn for the dog's daily suste- 
nance at the public charge, and the priests to 
take care of it, Plutarch delivers this story 



The fidelity of 
a dog in pur- 
suing a sacrile- 
gious person. 



1 Plularch, ut supra, 

2 Id. ib. l'ausanias, ix. 31. 

3 riutarch, ut supra. /Elian, </e Animal, vii. 13. 



for a certain truth, and that it happened in 
the age wherein he lived. 3 

As to gratitude (for I think we need bring 
this word into a little repute), this one example, 
which Apion 4 reports himself to have been an 
eye-w itness of, shall suffice. " ( >ne day," says 
he, ki at Home, they entertained 
the people with the sight of the Thc cratifude 
fighting of several strange beasts, ^T^e. 
and principally of lions of an 
unusual size : there was one amongst the rest 
who, by his furious deportment, by the strength 
and largeness of his limbs, and by his loud and 
dreadful roaring, attracted the eves of all the 
spectators. Amongst other slaves that were 
presented to the people in this combat of beasts 
then; was one Androdns, of Daeia, belonging 
to ;i Roniiin lord of consular dignity. This lion 
Inning seen him at a distance tir-t made a 
sudden stop, as it were in a wondering posture, 
and then softly approached nearer in a gentle 
and peaceable maimer, as if it were to enter 
into acquaintance with him. This being done, 
and being now assured of what he sought for, 
he began to wag his tail, as dogs do whin they 
flutter their musters, and to kiss and lick the 
hands and thighs of the poor wretch, who was 
beside himself, and almost dead with fear. 
Androdns being b\ this kindue&s of the lion 
a little come to himself, and having taken so 
much heart as to consider and know him, it 
was a singular pleasure to see the joy and 
care»es that passed betwixt them. At which 
the people breaking into loud acclamations of 
joy, the emperor caused the slave to be called, 
to know from him the cause of so strange an 
event; who thereupon told him a new and a 
very strange story : " .My master,'' said ho, 
'* being pro-consul in Africa, I was constrained, 
by his severity and cruel usage, being daily 
beaten, to steal from him and run away ; and, 
to hide myself secretly from a person of so great 
authority in the province, I thought it my best 
way to fly to the solitudes, sands, and unin- 
habitable parts of that country, resolving that 
in case the means of supporting life should 
chance to fail me, to make some shift or other 
to kill myself. The sun being excessively hot 
at noon, and the heat intolerable, I lit upon a 
private and almost inaccessible cave, and went 
into it. Soon after there came in to me this 
lion, with one foot wounded and bloody, com- 
plaining and groaning with the pain he endured. 
At his coming I was exceeding afraid ; but he 
having spied me hid in the corner of his den, 
came gently to me. holding out and showing 
me his wounded foot, as if he demanded my 
assistance in his distress. I then drew r out a 
great splinter he had got there, and, growing 
a little more familiar with him, squeezing the 
wound thrust out the matter, dirt, and gravel 



I •* In Aulus Gcllius, v. 11. Seneca, de Tivncf. ii. It), seems 

I to refer to the same story. Some editors of Aulus Gellius 

name thc hero Andruclu.s, or Andrncles, alter .TClian. I'ar, 

I Hint, vii, -IS; but thc old editions have the name Androdus. 

I 
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which was got into it, and wiped and cleansed 
it the best I could. He, finding himself some- 
thing better, and much eased of his pain, laid 
him down to rest, and presently fell asleep with 
his foot in my hand. From that time forward 
he and I lived together in this cave three whole 
years upon one and the same diet ; for of the 
beasts that he killed in hunting he always 
brought me the best pieces, which I roasted in 
the sun for want of fire, and so ate it. At last, 
growing weary of this wild and brutish life, the 
lion being one day gone abroad to hunt for our 
ordinary provision, I departed thence, and the 
third day after was taken by the soldiers, who 
brought me from Africa to this city to my 
master, who presently condemned me to die, 
and to be thus exposed to the wild beasts. 
Now, by what I see, this lion was also taken 
soon after, who has now sought to recompense 
ine for the benefit and cure that he received at 
my hands." This is the story that Androdus 
told the emperor, which he also conveyed from 
hand to hand to the people : wherefore, at the 
general request, he was absolved from his sen- 
: tence and set at liberty, and the lion was, by order 
of the people, presented to him. " We after- 
wards saw," saysx\pion, u Androdus leading this 
lion, in nothing but a small leash, from tavern 
to tavern at Rome, and receiving what money 
everybody would give him, the lion being so 
gentle as to suffer himself to be covered with 
the flowers that the people threw upon him, 
every one that met him saying, ' There goes 
the lion that entertained the man ; there goes 
the man that cured the lion/ " 
Weeping of We often lament the loss of 

losTof Those 6 beasts we love, and so do they 

they love. the loss of US : 

Post, bellator equus, positis insignibus, .ZEthon 
It lacrymans, guttisque humcctat grandihus ora. 1 
" To close the pomp, /Ethon, the steed of state, 
Is led, the fun'ral of his lord to wait. 
Stripped of his trappings, whh a sullen pace 
He walks, and the big tears run rolling down his face." 

As some nations have their wives in common, 
and some others have every one his own, is 
not the same seen among beasts, and marriages 
better kept than ours? As to the society 
and confederation they make amongst them- 
selves, to league together and to give one 
another mutual assistance, is it 
Society not k nowll that oxen, hogs, and 

amongst . , t . J «= J 

beasts. other animals, at the cry ot any 

of their kind that we offend, all 
the herd run to his aid and embody for his 
defence ? The fish Searus, when he has swal- 
lowed the angler's hook, his fellows all crowd 
about him and gnaw the line in pieces ; and 
if, by chance, one be got into the bow r -net, the 
others present him their tails on the outside, 
which he holding fast with his teeth, they after 
that manner disengage and draw him out. 2 



1 JEneid, xi. 89. Pliny, viii. 42. 

2 Plutarch, ut supra, 

3 Id. ib. 



Mullets, when one of their companions is en- 
gaged, cross the line over their back, and, with 
a fin they have there, indented like a saw, cut 
and saw it asunder. 3 As to the particular offices 
that we receive from one another for the service 
of life, there are several like examples amongst 
them. 'Tis said that the whale never moves 
that she has not always before her a little fish 
like the sea-gudgeon, for this reason called the 
guide-fish, whom the whale follows, suffering 
himself to be led and turned with as great 
facility as the rudder guides the ship : in re- 
compense of which service also, whereas all the 
other things, whether beast or vessel, that enter 
into the dreadful gulf of this monster's mouth, 
are immediately lost and swallowed up, this little 
fish retires into it in great security, and there 
sleeps, during which time the whale never 
stirs : but so soon as ever it goes out he imme- 
diately follows it ; and if by aecident he loses 
the sight of his little guide, he goes wandering 
here and there, and strikes his sides against the 
rocks like a ship that has lost her helm : which 
Plutarch affirms to have seen in the island of 
Anticyra. 4 There is a like society betwixt the 
little bird called the wren and the crocodile. 
The wren serves for a centinel over this great 
animal ; and if the ichneumon, his mortal 
enemy, approach to fight him, this little bird, 
for fear lest he should surprise him asleep, both 
with his voice and bill rouses him and gives 
him notice of his danger. He feeds of this 
monster's leavings, who receives him familiarly 
into his mouth, suffering him to peck in his 
jaws and betwixt his teeth, and thence to pick 
out the bits of flesh that remain ; and when he 
has a mind to shut his mouth, he first gives the 
bird warning to go out by closing it by little 
and little, and without bruising or doing it any 
harm at all. 5 The shell-fish called the naker 
lives in the same intelligence with the shrimp, 
a little sort of animal of the lobster kind, which 
serves him in the nature of a porter, sitting at 
the opening of the shell, which the naker keeps 
always gaping and open till the shrimp sees 
some little fish, proper for their prey, within 
the hollow of the shell, where she enters too, 
and pinches the naker so to the quick that she 
is forced to close her shelJ, where they two 
together devour the prey they have trapped in 
their fort. 6 In the manner of living of the 
tunnies we observe a singular knowledge of 
the three parts of mathematics. As to astro- 
logy, they teach it men, for they stay in the 
place where they are surprised by the brumal 
solstice, and never stir thence till the next 
equinox : for which reason Aristotle himself 
attributes to them this science. As to geometry 
and arithmetic, they always form their numbers 
in the figure of a cube, every way square, and 
make up the body of a battalion, solid, close, 

4 Plutarch, ut supra. 

5 Id. ib. Pliny, viii. 25, Sec. 

6 Id. ib. Cicero, de Nat. Deor. ii. 48. 
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and environed round with six equal sides, and 
swim in this squaro order, as large behind as 
before ; so that whoever in seeing them ean 
count one rank may easily number the whole 
troop, by reason that the depth is equal to the 
breadth, and the breadth to the length. 1 

As to magnanimity, it will be hard to exhibit 

a better instance of it than in the 

Magnanimity example of the threat dug sent to 

of an Indian \ i 1 *i /< * v *i 

dog. Alexander the (mat iroin tiie 

Indies. They first brought him 
a stag to encounter, next a boar, and after that 
a bear, all which he slighted, and disdained to 
stir from his place ; but when he saw a lion he 
then immediately roused him-elf, evidently ma- 
nifesting that he declared that alone worthy to 
enter the lists with him. 3 Touching repentance 
and the acknowledgment of faults, 'tis reported 
of an elephant that, having in the impetuosity 

of his rage killed his keener, he 

Repentance of <• n • . . *i * 

an elephant. ''''* 1Ilto S() extreme K sorrow that 

he would never after eat, but 
starved himself to death. 3 And as to clemency, 
'tis said of a tiger, the most cruel of all bea-ts, 
that a kid having been put in to him, he suf- 
fered a two days' hunger rather than hurt it, 
and the third broke the grate he was shut up 
in, to seek elsewhere for prey ; so unwilling he 
was to fall upon the kid, hi> familiar and his 
guest. 4 And as to the laws of familiarity and 
agreement, formed by conversation, it ordi- 
narily happens that we bring up cats, dogs, and 
hares, tame together. 

Hut that which seamen by experience know, 

and particularly in the Sicilian Sea, of the 

quality of the halcyons, surpasses all human 

thought. Of what kind of ani- 

Marvellous lim j } ms nature even so much 

condition of , , , . . , , ri> . 

the halcyons. honoured the birth: 1 he poets 
indeed say that one only i>Iand, 
Pelos, which was before a floating i-land, was 
fixed for the service of Latona's 1\ ing-in : but 
God has ordered that the whole ocean should 
be stayed, made stable and smooth, without 
waves, without winds or rain, whilst the hal- 
cyon produces her young, which is just about 
the solstice, the shortest day of the year; so 
that by her privilege we have seven days and 
seven nights in the very heart of winter wherein 
we may sail without danger. Their females 
never nave to do with any other male but 
their own, whom they serve and assist all 
their lives, without ever forsaking him. If lie 
becomes weak and broken with age, they take 
him upon their shoulders and carry him from 
place to place, and serve him till death. But 
the most inquisitive into the secrets of nature 
could never yet arrive at the know ledge of the 
wonderful fabric wdiercwith the halcyon builds 
The stmetuTe her nest for her little ones, nor 
of their nests. guess at the materials. Plutarch, 5 



who has seen and handled many of them, 
thinks it is the bones of some fish which 
she joins and binds together, interlacing them, 
some lengthwise and others across, and adding 
rib-; and hoops in such manner that she forms 
at last a round vessel fit to launch ; which 
being done, and the building finished, she 
carries it to the beach, where the sea beating 
gently against it shows where she is to mend 
what is not well jointed and knit, and where 
better to fortify the seams that are leaky, that 
open at the beating of the waves; and, on the 
contrary, what is well built and has had the 
due fini-hing, the beating of the waves does so 
close and bind together that it is not to be 
broken or cracked by blows either of >tone or 
iron without very much ado. And that which 
is more to be admired is the proportion and 
figure of tiie cavity within, which is composed 
and proportioned after such a manner as not 
to receive or admit any other thing than the 
bird that built it : lor to anything else it is so 
impenetrable, close, and shut, nothing can 
enter, not so much as the water of the sea. 
This is a very clear description of this building, 
and borrowed from a very good hand ; and 
yet methinks it does not give us sufficient light 
into the difficulty of this architecture. Now 
from what vanity can it proceed to despise 
and look down upon, and disdainfully to inter- 
pret, etfects that we can neither imitate nor 
comprehend ? 

To pursue a little further this equality and 
correspondence betwixt us and 
beasts, the privilege our soul so 
much glorifies herself upon, of 
bringing all things she conceives 
to her own law, of stripping all 
things that come to her ot their 
mortal and corporeal qualities, of ordering and 
placing things she conceives worthy her taking 
notice of, stripping and divesting them of their 
corruptible qualities, and making them to lay 
aside length, breadth, depth, weight, colour, 
smell, roughness, smoothness, hardness, soft- 
ness, and all sensible accidents, as mean and 
superfluous vestments, to accommodate them to 
her own immortal and spiritual condition ; as 
Home and Paris, for example, that I have in 
my fancy, Paris that I imagine, I imagine 
and comprehend it without greatness and with- 
out place, without stone, without plaster, and 
without wood : this very same privilege, I say, 
seems evidently to be in beasts ; for a courser 
accustomed to trumpets, to musket-shots, and 
battles, whom we see start and tremble in his 
sleep and stretched upon his litter, a> if he 
were; in a fight; it is almost certain that he 
conceives in his soul the beat of a drum without 
noise, and an army without anus and without 
body : 



The faculty of 
imagination 
Cuiimion to the 
lieasts as well 
as human 
beings. 



1 Plutarch, ut $uj>ra. — Aristotle, on Aniuta'a, viii. 13,— 
/Elian, o/i Animals, W. e2. 
a Plutarch, ut supra. 
3 Arrian Indian History, c. 1 1 



4 Nutarch, ut supra. 

s Plutarch, ut supra.— .1-V\.v.\. II. 
r.my, x. :■-'. 
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Quippe vitlebis equos fortes, cum membra jacebunt 
In somnis, sudare tamen, spirareqne slope, 
Et quasi dc palma suramas confendcre vires :' 

" You shall see maneg'd horses in their sleep 
Sweat, snort, start, tremble, and a clutter keep, 
As if with all their force they striving were 
The victor's palm proudly away to bear :" 

the hare, that a greyhound imagines in his 
sleep, after which we see him pant so whilst 
he sleeps, stretch out his tail, shake his legs, 
and perfectly represents all the motions of a 
course, is a hare without fur and without bones : 

Venantumque canes in molli sa?pc quicte 
Jactant crura tamen subito, vocesque rcpente 
Mittunt, et crebras rcducunt naribus auras, 
Vt vestigia si teneant inventa fcrarnm : 
Expcrgefactique sequuntur inania sa>pe 
Ccrvorum simulacra, fugfe quasi dedita ccrnant ; 
Donee discussis redeant erroribus ad sc: ~ 

" And hounds stir often in their quiet rest, 
Spending their mouths, as if upon a quest, 
Snuff, and breathe quick and short, as if they went 
In a full chase upon a burning scent : 
Nay, being wak'd, imagin'd stags pursue, 
As if they had them in their real view, 
Till, having shook themselves more broad awake, 
They do at last discover the mistake ;" 

the watch-dogs, that we often observe to snarl 
in their dreams, and afterwards bark out, 
and start up as if they perceived some stranger 
at hand ; the stranger that their soul discerns 
is a man spiritual and imperceptible, without 
dimension, without colour, and without being : 

Consueta domi catulorum hlanda propago 
Degere, sjppc levem ex oculis volucremque soporcm 
Discutcrc, ct corpus de terra compere instant, 
I'roinde quasi ignotas facics atque ora tuautur. 3 

" The fawning whelps of household curs will rise, 
And, shaking the soft slumber from their eyes, 
Oft bark and stare at ev'ry one within, 
As upon faces they had never seen." 

As to the beauty of the body, before I pro- 
ceed anv further I should know 

What consti- 1^.1" 1 

tutes beauty. whether or no we are agreed 
about the description. 'Tis likely 
we do not well know what beauty is in nature 
and in general, since to our own human beauty 
we give so many divers forms, of which, were 
there any natural rule and prescription, we 
should know it in common, as the heat of the 
fire. But we fancy the forms according to our 
own appetite and liking : 

Turpis Romano Bclgicus ore color : 4 
" A German hue ill suits a Roman face." 

The Indians paint it black and tawny, with 
great swelled lips, wide flat noses, 
inTans and load the cartilage betwixt 

the nostrils with great rings of 
gold, to make it hang down to the mouth ; as 
also the under lip with great hoops, enriciied 
with precious stones, that weigh them down to 
fall upon the chin, it being with them a singular 



1 Lucret. iv. 988. 
» Id. tA- 992. 

3 Id. iv. 909. 

4 Propert. it. 17, 



White teeth 
despised. 



grace to show their teeth, even below the roots. 
In Peru the greatest ears are the most beautiful, 
which they stretch out as far as they can by 
art. And a man now living says that he has 
seen in an eastern nation tin's care of enlarging 
them in so great repute, and the ear loaded 
with so ponderous jewels, that he did with 
great ease put his arm, sleeve and all, through 
tlie hole of an ear. There are elsewhere nations 
that take great care to black their 
teeth, and hate to see them white, 
whilst others paint them red. The 
women are reputed more beautiful, not only in 
Biscay, but elsewhere, for having their heads 
shaved ; and, which is more, in certain frozen 
countries, as Pliny reports. 5 The Mexicans es- 
teem a low forehead a great beauty, and though 
they shave all other parts, they nourish hair on 
the forehead and increase it by art, and have 
great breasts in so great reputation that they 
affect to give their children suck over their 
shoulders. We should paint deformity so. 
The Italians fashion it gross and massy ; the 
Spaniards gaunt and slender ; and amongst us 
one has it white, another brown ; one soft and 
delicate, another strong and vigorous ; one will 
have his mistress soft and gentle, others haughty 
and majestic. Just as the preference in beauty 
that Plato attributes to the spherical figure 
the Epicureans gave rather to the pyramidal or 
square, and cannot swallow a god in the form 
of a bowl. 6 But, be it how it 
will, nature has no more privi- 
leged ns in this from her common 
laws than in the rest. And if we 
will judge ourselves aright, we 
shall find that, if there be some 
animals less favoured in this than we, there are 
others, and in greater number, that are more : 
a mult is animalibus de.core vinchnur/ i( Many 
animals surpass us in beauty/' even among the 
terrestrial, our compatriots : for as to those of 
sea, setting the figure aside, which cannot fall 
into any manner of proportion, being so much 
another thing in colour, clearness, smoothness, 
and arrangement, we sufficiently give place to 
them ; and no less, in all qualities, to the 
aerial. And this prerogative that the poets 
make such a mighty matter of, our erect stature, 
looking towards heaven our original, 

Pronaque cum spectent animalia cietera terrain, 
Os hoinini sublime dedit, ccelumqne tueri 
Jussit, et crectos ad sidcra tollcre vultus, 8 

" Whilst all the brutal creatures downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
He set man's face aloft, that, with his eyes 
Uplifted, he might view the starry skies," 

is truly poetical ; for there are several little 
beasts who have their sight absolutely turned^ 
towards heaven ; and I find the gesture of 
camels and ostriches much higher raised and 
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more erect than ours. What animals have not 
their faces above and not before, anil do not 
look opposite, as we do ; and that do not in 
their natural posture discover as much of heaven 
and earth as man > And what qualities of our 
bodily constitution, in Plato and Cicero, 1 may 
not indifferently serve a thousand sorts of 
beasts? Those that most resemble us are the 
most despicable and deformed of nil the herd : 
for those, as to outwurd appearance and form 
of visage, are baboons : 

Simia quam siniilis, turpisMina beslia. nobis ?- 

" IIuw like to man, in visare and in shape, 
Is, of all beasts the most uncouth, the ape'."' 

us to the internal and vital parts, the Imp. In 

earnest, when I consider man stark naked, 

even in that sex which seems to 

Man lias more 1 .1 . 1 ,■ , 

reason to lie NUVO tile "TCUtcst MM TO ()t OeatltV, 

covered than his detects, natural Mibjection, 

inYnrii'" UI1 ^ " 111 l ,t ' rt '- 1(,t " (ins < ' nil< ^ tmit Nv<> 

have more reason than any other 
inimal to cover ourselves; and are to be ex- 
cused from borrowing of those to whom nature 
ha> in this been kinder than to us, to trick 
ourselves out with their beauties, and hide onr- 
•elves under their spoils, their wool, feathers, 
hair, and silk. Let us observe, as to the re-t, 
that man is the solo animal wIkjkj nudities 
otl'end his own companion*, and the only one 
who in his natural action^, withdraw* and hides 
himxdf from his own kind. And reallv 'tis 
also an ell'ect worth consideration, {hat they 
who are masters in the trade prescribe, as a 
remedy for amorous passions, the full and tree 
\icw of the body a man desires; for that to 
cool the ardour there needs no more but freely 
and fully to see what he loves: 

Tile quod obsc.vnas in apcrto corporc partes 
Viderat, in cursu qui fuit hicsit aniur.' -' 

" The love that's tilting: when those parts appear 
Open to view, flags in the hot career." 

And, although this receipt may peradventure 
proceed from a nice and cold* humour, it is 
notwithstanding a very great sign of our defi- 
ciencies that use and acquaintance should make 
us disgust one another. It is not modesty, so 
much as cunning and prudence, that makes our 
ladies so circumspect to refuse us admittance 
into their cabinets before they are painted and 
tricked up for the public view : 

Nee Veneres nostras hoc fallit ; quo mapis ipsa; 
Omnia sunimopere hus vit;t> postsceuia celant, 
Quos retinere volunt, adstrictoque esse in ainore : 3 

" Of this our ladies are full well aware, 

Which make them, with such privacy and care, 
Jielund the scene all those defects remove, 
Likely to check the name of those they love." 

whereas in several animals there is nothing 
that we do not love, and that does not please 



1 By I'lato, in his Tima-us; and by Cicero, de Xat Deo; 
II. 54. 

3 Knnius, upud Cicero, ut supra, i. 35. 



our senses ; so that from their very excrements 
we do not only extract wherewith to heighten 
our sauces, but also our richest ornaments and 
perfumes. This discourse reflects upon none but 
the ordinary sort of women, and is not so 
sacrilegious as to comprehend those divine, 
supernatural, and extraordinary beauties, which 
we see shine occasionally among us like stars 
under a corporeal and terrestrial veil. 

As to the rest, the very share that we allow 
to bea>ts of the bounty of nature, by our own 
confession, is very much to their advantage. 
We attribute to ourselves imaginary and fan- 
tastic good, future and absent good, for which 
human capacity cannot of herself be responsi- 
ble : or good, that we falsely attribute to our- 
selves by the license of opinion, as reason, 
know ledge, and honour, and leave to them for 
their dividend, e-^ential, durable, and palpable 
good, as peace, repose, security, innocence, and 
health : health, I >ay, the fairest 
and richest present* that nature H«-aiih the bwt 

1 * r , , ai.d richest k 1 ft 

can make us. Insomuch that of nature, 
philosophy, even the Stoic, 4 is so 
bold as to say, kk That Ileraelitus and IMiere- 
cide<, could they have trucked their wisdom for 
health, and have delivered themselves, the one 
of his dropsy, and the other of the lousy dis- 
ease that tormented him, they had done well." 
By which they set a greater value upon 
wisdom, comparing and putting it into the 
balance with health, than they do with this 
other proposition, which is al>> 
theirs : they say that if ('ire 
had presented Ulysses with th 
two potions, the one to make ; 
fool become a wise man, and tk 
other to make a wise man become a fool, that 
I'lysses ought rather to have chosen tin.' last, 
than consent to that by which Circe changed 
his human h'gurc into that of a beast; and say 
that wisdom itself would have spoke to him 
after this manner: *' Forsake me, let me alone, 
rather than lodge me under the body and figure 
of an ass.'' How! the philosophers then will 
abandon this great and divine wisdom for this 
corporeal and terrestrial covering ? It is then 
no more by reason, by discourse, and by the 
soul, that we excel beasts; ; tis by our beauty, 
our fair complexion, and our fine symmetry of 
parts, for which we must <juit our intelligence, 
our prudence, and all the rest. "Well, I accept 
this open and free confession : certainly they 
knew that those parts, upon which we so" much 
value ourselves, are no other than vain fancy. 
If beasts then had all the virtue, knowledge, 
wisdom, and stoical perfection, they would still 
be beasts, and would not be comparable to man, 
miserable, wicked, mad, man. For, in short, 
whatever is not as we are is nothing worth ; 
and God, to procure himself an esteem among 
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us, must put himself into that shape, as we shall 
shew anon. By which it appears that it is not 
upon any true ground of reason, but by a fool- 
ish pride and vain opinion, that we prefer 
ourselves before other animals, and separate 
ourselves from their society and condition. 

But to return to what I was upon before : 
we have for our part inconstancy, irresolution, 
incertitude, sorrow, superstition, solicitude of 
things to come, even after we shall be no more, 
ambition, avarice, jealousy, envy, irregular, 
frantic, and untamed appetites, war, lying, dis- 
loyalty, detraction, and curiosity. Doubtless, 
we have strangely over-paid this fine reason, 
upon which we so much glorify ourselves, and 
this capacity of judging and knowing, if we 
have bought it at the price of this infinite num- 
ber of passions to which we are eternally sub- 
ject. Unless we shall also think fit, as even 
Socrates does, 1 to add to the counterpoise that 
notable prerogative above beasts, " That whereas 
nature has prescribed them certain seasons and 
limits for the delights of Venus, she has given 
us the reins at all hours and all seasons." Ut 
vhmm tpgrotis, quia prodest rarh, nocct scppis- 
sime, melius est nan adhibere oi/mino, quam, spe 
dubice salutis, hi apertam perniciem incurrere : 
sic hand scio an melius fiierit, humano generi 
motum istam celerem cogitationis, acumen, 
solertiam, quam rationem vocamus^ qnoniam 
pest if era sint midtis, admodum paucis salu- 
taria, non dart omnino, quam tarn munifice et 
tarn large dari? {i As it falls out that wine 
often hurting the siek, and very rarely doing them 
good, it is better not to give them any at all 
than to run into an apparent danger out of hope 
of an uncertain benefit, so I know not whe- 
ther it had not been better for mankind that 
this quiek motion, this penetration, this subtlety 
that we call reason, had not been given to man 
at all ; considering how pestiferous it is to 
many, and useful but to few, than to have been 
conferred in so abundant manner, and with so 
liberal a hand." Of what advantage can we 
conceive the knowledge of so many things was 
to Varro and Aristotle ? Did it exempt them 
from human inconveniences? Were they by 
it freed from the accidents that lay heavy upon 
the shoulders of a porter? Did they extract 
from their logic any consolation for the gout ? 
Or, for knowing how this humour is lodged in 
the joints, did they feel it the less? Did they 
enter into composition with death by knowing 
that some nations rejoice at his approach : or 
with cuckoldry, by knowing that in some parts 
of the world wives are in common ? On the 
contrary, having been reputed the greatest men 
for knowledge, the one amongst the Romans, 
and the other amongst the Greeks, and in a time 

8 when learning did most flourish, we have not 
heard, nevertheless, that they had any particu- 



Xenophon, On Socrates, i. 4, 12. 

2 Cicero, De Nat. Dear. iii. 27. 

3 Horace, Epod. 8, 17, 



lar excellence in their lives ; nay, the Greek 
had enough to do to clear himself from some 
notable blemishes in his. Have we observed 
that pleasure and health have a better relish 
with him that understands astrology and gram- 
mar than with others ? 

Illiterate num minus nervi rigent ? 3 

" Th' illiterate ploughman is as fit 
For Venus' service as the wit ;" 

or shame and povertj T less troublesome to the 
first than to the last ? 

Scilicet etmorbis, ct debilitate carcbis, 

Et luctum et curam effugies, et tempora vitee 

Longa tibi post ha»c fato meliore debunlur. 1 

*' Disease thy couch shall flee, 
And sorrow and care; yes, thou, be sure, wilt see 
Long years of happiness, till now unknown." 

I have known in my time a hundred artisans, a 
hundred labourers, wiser and more happy than 
the rectors of the university, and whom I had 
much rather have resembled. Learning, me- 
thinks, has its place amongst the necessary 
things of life, as glory, nobility, dignity, or at the 
most, as beauty, riches, and such other quali- 
ties, which indeed are useful to it, but remotely, 
and more by opinion than by nature. We stand 
very little more in need of offices, rules, and 
laws of living in our society, than cranes and 
ants do in theirs; and yet we see that these 
carry themselves very regularly without erudi- 
tion. If man was wise, he would take the true 
value of every thing according as it was useful 
and proper to his life. Whoever will number 
us by our actions and deportments will find 
many more excellent men amongst the ignorant 
than among the learned ; aye, in all sorts of vir- 
tue. Old Home seems to me to have been of much 
greater value, both for peace and war, than 
that learned Rome that ruined itself. And, 
though all the rest should be equal, yet integrity 
and innocency would remain to the ancients, 
for they cohabit singularly well with simplicity. 
But I will leave this discourse, that would lead 
me farther than 1 am willing to Humility and 
follow ; and shall only say this submission the 
farther, 'tis only humility and {^ cnta of vit " 
submission that can make a com- 
plete good man. We are not to leave the know- 
ledge of his duty to every man's own judgment ; 
we are to prescribe it to him, and not sutler him 
to choose it at his own discretion : otherwise, 
according to the imbecility, and infinite variety 
of our reasons and opinions, we should at large 
forge ourselves duties that would, as Epieurus 
says, 5 enjoin us to eat one another. 

The first law that ever God gave to man was 
a law of pure obedience : it was a 
commandment naked and simple, Pure obedience 

, . , , . . . * the first law of 

wherein man had nothing to in- God to man. 
quire after, nor to dispute ; foras- 



4 Juv. Sat. 14, 156. 

5 Or rather the Epicurean Celotes, as may be seen in the 
treatise that Plutarch wrote against him. 
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much as to obey is the proper office of a rational 
soul, acknowledging a heavenly superior and 
benefactor. From obedience and submission 
spring all other virtues, as all sin does t'rom 
self-opinion. And, on the contrary, the first 
temptation that by the devil was offered to 
human nature, its first poison, insinuated itself 
into us by the promise made us of knowledge 
and wi>dom : fJrUis stent DU. scirufcs bamtm 
rt nudum. 1 " Ye >hall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil." And the syrens in Homer, to 
allure I'lysses, nnd draw him within the danger 
of their snares, offered to ejve him knowledge. - 
The plague of man is the opinion of wisdom ; 
and for this rea.Mm it is that ignorance is so 
recommended to us by our religion, as proper 
to faith and obedience : Carctv vc (pus ms tfr- 
rip'tat per philosuphUint it'iuunvs srdtiet'umvs, 
m'cmuhun ilemrntu uuutdi? '* Take hied, le^t 
any man deceive yon bv philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, and the rudi- 
ments of the world.'' There is in this a general 
consent amount all sorts of philosophers, that 
the sovereign good coi^ists in the tranquillity 
of the soul and body : but where shall we 
rind it I 

Ail suimrmm, sapiens uno minor est Jove, (lives, 
Liber, honoranis, ptilcher, rex denupie return; 
I'nneipue saiui«, ni.ti cum pituita niolcsta i >*t : 

" In short, the wise is only less than .Jove, 
Hieh, free, and handsome ; nav, a kn.L' a'i'ive 
All tardily lcmjr» ; u ith he:i!th'supre m--!y blot, 
Excepting "hen a cold disturbs his rot ." 

It seems, in truth, that nature, for the consola- 
tion of our miserable and wretched state, has 
only given us presumption for our inheritance. 
*Tis as Kpictetus says, that man ha> nothing 
properly his own, but the use of his opinion : 4 
we have nothing but wind and smoke for our 
portion. Tim gods have health in essence, says 
philosophy, and sickness in intelligence. Man, 
on the contrary, possesses his goods by fancy, 
his ills in essence. We have reason to magnify 
the power of our imagination; tor all our goods 
are only in dream. Hear this poor calamitous 
animal huff! " There is nothing," says Cicero, 
" so charming as the employment of letters ; of 
letters, I say, by means whereof the infinity of 
things, the immense grandeur of nature, the 
heavens, even in this world, the earth, and the 
seas are discovered to us : ? tis they that have 
taught us religion, moderation, ami the gran- 
deur of courage, and that have rescued our souls 
from darkness, to make her see all things, high. 



1 Genesis, iii. 5. 

' Odyssey, xii. 188. Cieero, de Fin. v. IS. 

3 St. Paul, Colosa. ii. 8. 

4 Manual, c. 1 1 

s Time. Quees. i. 26. 

6 lairret. v. 8. 

7 This was Lucretius, who, in the preceding verses, speaks 
so pompously of Kpieurus and his doctrine ; for a love- 
potion, that was piven him either by his wife or his mistress, 
so much disturbed his reason that the violence of his dis- 
order only afforded him a few lucid intervals, which he 
employed in composing hia book, and at last made him kill 
himself. — Kusebiua's Vhrunicon, 



| low, first, last, and middling : 'tis they that 
furnish us wherewith to live happily and well, 
and conduct us to pass over our lives without 
displeasure, and without offence. '' 5 Does not j 
this man seem to speak of the condition of the | 
ever -living and almighty Clod ? But as to j 
elf'ects, a thousand little countrywomen leave : 
lived lives more equal, more sweet, and con- 
stant than his. 

Dens ille fuit. deus, inelyte Memmi, 
Qui pnnceps vita' ratioiiem mventt earn, (jure 
Nunc appellator lapitutia ; quhpie per artem 
Fhietilms e tantis \ itam, tatitiMpie leuehris, 
In tarn traiiqiiilla et turn clara luce locavit ■/' 

" That fgm\, pn-at Mfmmils, was a pod no doubt, 
Who, prince of life, first t mnil that reason out 
Now wisdom called ; and b> hn art, who did 
Ti.at hie m tempi-Ms tost, and darkness hid, 
Place in so preat a calm, and clear a light :" 

here are brave muting words : but a very 
slight accident put this man's" understanding 
in a wor-e condition than that of the meanest, 
shepherd, not withstanding this instructing god, 
this divine wis-dom. Of the same stain]) and 
impudence is the promise of De- 
nioeritns's book : " I am going Temerity and » 

i !• ii ,i ■ >'K i pre>umi)iion of 

to speak ot all things: * and some philuso- L 
that fooli-h title that Aristotle pliers, 
prefixes to one of his, Of the 
Mortal Gods ;'■' nnd the judgment of Chrysip- j 
pit's, that '* Dion was as virtuous as rind;" 1 " I 
and my Seneca himself says, that "God 
had given him life; but that to live v\ell 
was his own ; " conformably to this other, In I 
virtittt> vrri* tjlariwHttr ; (/und nun co/ditttjeref, 
si id donum a Dtut, non a tu/his Iiuhcrrmi/s ;" 
'* We truly glory in our virtue : which would || 
not be, if it was given us of God, and not by 
ourselves :" this is also Seneca's saying: " that 
the wi<e man hath fortitude equal with God, 
but that his is in spite of human frailty, wherein 
therefore he more than equals God.'"- There' is 
nothing so ordinary as to meet with sallies of 
the like temerity : there is none of us, who take 
so much offence to see himself equalled with 
God, as he does to see himself undervalued by 
being ranked with other creatures ; so much 
more are we jealous of our own interest than 
that of our Creator. 

But we must trample under foot this foolish 
vanity, and briskly and boldly shake the ridi- 
culous foundation upon which these false opi- 
nions are founded. So long as man shall believe 
he has any means and power of himself, he will 
never acknowledge what he owes to his Maker ; 



R " Qui ita sit ausus ordiri ha-c lorjuor de universis nihil 
exeipit de quo non protitetur : (paid eniin esse potest extra 
universa?" — Cic. Acad. Quest, ii. 23. 

9 Apud Cieeronem de Fiuihus, ii. 13. " Cyrcnaici philo- 
sophi non viderunt, ut ad cursum, cquum ; ad arandum 
bovem ; ad indagandum canem : sic hominem ad duas res, 
ut ait Aristoteles, intellipendum et agendum, esse tiatuin, 
quasi mortalcm deum." 

10 Plutarch, Of the Common Conceptions of the Stoics. 

11 Tic. dr Xat. Deor. lib. 30. 

12 Kpist. 53. fuhfinrm. 
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his eggs shall always be chickens, as the saying 
is: we must therefore strip him to his shirt. Let 
us see some notable examples of the effects of his 
philosophy : Posidonius being tormented with 
a disease so painful as made him writhe his arms 
and gnash his teeth, thought he sufficiently 
scorned the dolour, by crying out against it : — 
" Thou niayst do thy worst, I will not confess 
that thou art an evil/' 1 He was as sensible of 
the pain as my footman, but he made a bravado 
of bridling his tongue, at lea^t, and restraining 
it within the laws of his sect : He succumberc 
non opojfebaf, verbis yloriantem? il It did not 
become him, that spoke so big, to confess his 
frailty when he came to the test," Arcesilas 
being ill of the gout, and Curneades, who had 
come to see him, going away troubled at his 
condition, ho called him back, and showing him 
his ieet and breast : — " There is nothing comes 
thence hither," said he. 3 This has something 
a better grace, lor he feels himself in pain, and 
would be disengaged from it; but his heart, 
notwithstanding, is not conquered nor subdued 
by it. The other stands more obstinately to Ins 
point, but, I fear, rather verbally than really. And 
Dionysiusllerneleotes, afflicted with a vehement 
smarting in Lis eyes, was reduced to quit these 
stoical resolutions. 4 But even though knowledge 
should, in effect, do as they say, and could blunt 
the point, and dull the edge, of the misfortunes 
that attend us, what does she, more than what 
ignorance does more purely and evidently ? — 
The philosopher Pyrrho, being at sea in very 
great danger, by reason of a mighty storm, 
presented nothing to the imitation of those who 
were with him, in that extremity, but a hog 
they had on board, that was fearless and uncon- 
cerned at the tempest. 5 Philosophy, when she has 
said all she can, refers us at last to the example 
of a gladiator, wrestler, or muleteer, in which 
sort of people we commonly observe much less 
apprehension of death, sense of pain, and other 
inconveniences, and more of endurance, than 
ever knowledge furnished any one withal, that 
was not born and bred to hardship. What is 
the cause that we make incisions, and cut the 
tender limbs of an infant, and those of a horse, 
more easily than our own — but ignorance only ? 
How many has mere force of imagination made 
sick ? We often see men cause 
D * l " a !j e f themselves to be let blood, purged, 

iinagiiiution. and physicked, to be cured of dis- 
eases they only feel in opinion. — 
When real infirmities fail us, knowledge lends 
us her's : that colour, that complexion, portend 
some catarrh ous defluxion : this hot season 
threatens us with a fever: this breach in the 
life-line of your left hand gives you notice of 
some near and dangerous indisposition; and at 
last she roundly attacks health itself; saying, 
this sprightliness and vigour of youth cannot 
continue in this posture ; there must be blood 



1 Cicero, Tusc. Quccst. ii. 25. 

'* Id. ib. 13. 

3 Cicero, de Finib. v. 31, 



taken, and the heat abated, lest it turn against 
yourself. Compare the life of a man subjected 
to such imaginations, to that of a labourer that 
suffers himself to be led by his natural appetite, 
measuring things only by the present sense, 
without knowledge, and without prognostic, 
that feels no pain or sickness, but when he is 
really ill. Whereas the other has the stone in 
his soul, before he has it in his bladder : as if it 
were not time enough to suffer the evil when it 
shall come, he must anticipate it by fancy, and 
run to meet it. 

What I say of physic may generally serve in 
example for all other sciences. Thence is de- 
rived that ancient opinion of the philosophers 6 
that placed the sovereign good in the discovery 
of the weakness of our judgment. ]\)y igno- 
rance affords me as much occasion of hope as of 
fear ; and having no other rule for my health 
than that of the examples of others, and of 
events I see elsewhere upon the like occasion, I 
find of all sorts, and rely upon those which by 
comparison are most favourable to me. I re- 
ceive health with open arms, free, lull and entire, 
and by so much the more whet my appetite to 
enjoy it, by how much it is at present less 
ordinary and more rare : so far am I from 
troubling its repose and sweetness with the bit- 
terness of a new and constrained manner of 
living. Beasts sufficiently shew us how much 
the agitation of our minds brings infirmities 
and diseases upon us. That which is told us of 
those of Brazil, that they never die but of old 
age, is attributed to the serenity and tranquillity 
of the air they live in ; but I rather attribute it. 
to the serenity and tranquillity of their souls, 
free from all passion, thought, or employment, 
extended or unpleasing, a people that p;i>s over 
their lives in a wonderful simplicity and ig- 
norance, without letters, without law, without 
king, or any manner of religion. And whence 
comes that, which we find by experience, that 
the heaviest ami dullest men are most able, and 
the most to be desired in amorous performances; 
and that the love of a muleteer often renders 
itself more acceptable than that of a gentleman, 
if it be not that the agitation of the soul in the 
latter disturbs his physical ability, dissolves and 
tires it, as it also ordinarily troubles and tires 
itself. What puts the soul beside itself, and 
more usually throws it into madness, but hei 
own promptness, vigour, and agility, and, 
finally, her own proper force? Of what is the 
most subtle folly made but of the most subtle 
wisdom ? As great friendships spring from 
great enmities, and vigorous health from mortal 
diseases, so from the rare and vivid agitations 
of our souls proceed the most wonderful and 
most distracted frenzies; 'tis but half a turn of 
the toe from the one to the other. In the 
actions of madmen we see how infinitely mad- 
ness resembles the most vigorous operations of 



4 Cicero, de Finib. v 

5 Laertius, in vita. 
fi The Sceptics. 
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the soul. Who does not know how indiscerni- 
ble the difference is betwixt folly and the 
sprightly elevations of a free soul, and the 
effects of a supreme and extraordinary virtue I 
Plato says that melancholy persons are the 
most capable of discipline, and the most excel- 
lent ; and accordingly in none is there so great 
a propension to madness. Great wits are ruined 
by their own proper force and pliability: into 
what a condition, through his own agitation 
and promptness of fancy, is one of the most 
judicious, ingenious, and nearest formed, of 
any other Italian poet, to the air of the an- 
cient and true poesy, lately fallen .' Has he 
not vast obligation to this vivacity that has 
destroyed him .' to this lcjht that has blinded 
him " to this exact and subtle apprehension of 
reason that h;is put him beside his own .' to 
this curious and laborious search after sciences, 
that has reduced Iiini to imbecility .* and to 
this rare aptitude to the exerciser of the soul, 
that has rendered him without exercise and 
without soul .' 1 was more angry, if pos-ihle, 
than compassionate, to see him at Ferrara in so 
pitiful a condition surviving himself, forgetting 
both himself and his works, which, wilhout his 
knowledge, though before his face, have been 
published unformed and incorrect. 1 

Would y on ha\e a man healthy, would you 
have him regular, and in a steady and secure 
posture ." M utile him up in the 
stupidity ac- shades of stupidity and sloth. We 
vXLT'md ! ' y mii>t be made beasts to be made 
health, wise, and hoodwinked before we 

are fit to be led. And if one shall 
tell me that the advantage of havinir a cold 
and dull sense of pain and other evils, brings 
this disadvantage along with it, to render ns 
consequently less sensible also in the fruition of 
good and pleasure, this is true ; but the misery 
of our condition is such that we have not so 
much to enjoy as to avoid, and that the ex- 
tremest pleasure does not affect ns to the degree 
that a light grief docs ; Svijnitts homines bona 
<}iiaui mala sent inn t .- We are not so sensible 
of the most perfect health as we are of the 
least sickness. 

l*imgit 
In cute vix summa violatum pianola corpus ; 
Quando valerc nihil quemquam movct. Hoc juvat unum, 
Quod me non torquet latus, aut pes : Outcra quisquam 
Vix queat aut sauum scse.aut sentirc valentcm. 1 

" The body with a little stinp; 13 griev'd, 

When the most perfect health is not pereciv'd, 
This only pleases me, that spleen nor pout 
Neither offend m\ side nor wring my foot ; 
Excepting these, scurcc any one can tell, 
Or e'er observes, when he's in health and well." 

Our well-being is nothing but the not being ill. 
Which is the reason why that sect of philoso- 



1 Montaicrne here refers to Tasso, whom he saw at Ferrara, 
in November, 15S0, confined in the Hospital of St. Anne, 
where he remained from March, 1 "> 79 - till July, 15S6. Curi- 
ously enough, Montaijrne does not mention the circumstance 
in lu\ journey. It is almost equally curious that Mr. Cotton 
refers his reader to Ariosto, instead of Tasso, thouprh Ariosto 
was 59 years old when Montaigne came into the world. 



phers, which sets the greatest value upon plea- 
sure, has yet fixed it chiefly in unconsciousness 
of pain. To be freed from ill is the greatest 
good that man can hope for or desire ; as 
Ennius says, 

Nimium boni eat cut nihil est mali ; 4 

for that every tickling and sting which are in 
certain pleasures, and that seem to raise us above 
simple health and pa^siveness, that active, 
moving", and, I know not how, itehintr and 
biting pleasure ; even that very pleasure itself 
aims at nothing but insensibility as its mark. 
The appetite that carries us headlong to women's 
embraces has no other end but only to cure the 
torment of our ardent and furious desires, and 
only requires to be ^bitted and laid at rest, and 
delivered from the fever. And so of the rest. 
1 sav, then, that if simplicity conducts us to a 
state free from evil, she IciuUns to a very liupp) 
one according to our condition. And yet we 
are not to imagine it so stupid an insensibility 
us to be totally without <ense : for Crantor had 
very good reason to controvert 
the* insensibility of Epicurus if ivmct insen- 
(minded so dee]) that the very tirst , m , M i;> 11( , r 
attack and birth of e\ i!s were not desirable, 
to be perceived : " I do not ap- 
prove such an hnemihility u> is neither possible 
I nor to be desired. I am \ cry well content not 
, to be sick ; but if I am, I would know that 1 
: am so; and if a caustic be applied, or incisions 
made 1 in any part, 1 would feel them.'* 5 In 
truth, whoever would take away the knowledge 
and seine of evil, would at the snue time eradi- 
cate the seine of pleu-nro, and finally annihilate 
man himself: 1st no 1 nihil dob i'c nan tine wttf/?w 
mcrciilc coutimjit 'nnmanitatis in aninw, sfnpo- 
ris in corde/' u An insensibility that is not to 
be purchased but at the price of inhumanity in 
the soul, and of stupidity of the body.'* Evil 
appertains to man of course. Neither is pain 
always to be avoided, nor pleasure always 
pursued. 

"Tis a great advantage to the honour of 
ignorance that knowledge itself throws us into 
its arms, when she finds herself 

1 1 . c *-p • , m Knowledge re- 

puzzled to iortity ns against tne fers U3 to jpnn . 
weight of evil ; she is constrained ranee to screen 
to come to this composition, to j^'"^. " 
give us the reins, and permit us tunc, 
to fly into the lap of the other, 
and to shelter ourselves under her protection 
from the strokes and injuries of fortune. For 
what else is her meaning when she instructs us 
to divert our thoughts from the ills that press 
upon us, and entertain them with the meditation 
of pleasures past and gone ; to comfort our- 



2 Livy, xxx. 21. 

3 Stephen dc la Boetie, in the Latin s;:tire already qu.te 
Hook i. c. 27. 

4 Apud Cicero, dr Finih. ii. l.\. 
* Cicero, Tunc. Qua-s. iii. 7. 

c Id. id. 0. 
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selves in present afflictions with the remem- 
brance of fled delights, and to call to our 
succour a vanished satisfaction, to oppose it to 
the discomfort that lies heavy upon us ? Leva- 
tiones ceyritudinum in avocatione a cogitanda 
molestia, et revocatione ad contemplandas vo- 
luptates, ponit ;' " he directs us to alleviate 
our grief and pains by rejecting unpleasant 
thoughts, and recalling agreeable ideas;" if it 
be not that where her power fails she would 
supply it with policy, and make use of sleight 
of hand where force of limbs will not serve her 
turn ? For not only to a philosopher, but to 
any man in his right wits, when he has upon 
him the thirst of a burning fever, what satisfac- 
tion can it be to him to remember the pleasure 
he took in drinking Greek wine a month ago? 
It would rather only make matters worse to 
him : 

Che ricordarsi il ben doppia la noia. 2 
" The thinking of pleasure doubles trouble." 

Of the same stamp is this other counsel that 
philosophy gives, only to remember the happi- 
ness that is past, and to forget the misadventures 
we have undergone : as if we had the science 
of oblivion in our own power, and counsel, 
wherein we are yet no more to seek. 

Suavis laborum est prseteritorum memoria. 3 
" Sweet is the memory of by-gone pain." 

How does philosophy, that should arm me 
to contend with fortune, and steel my courage 
to trample all human adversities under foot, 
arrive to this degree of cowardice to make me 
hide my head at this rate, and save myself by 
these pitiful and ridiculous shifts? For the 
memory represents to us not what we choose, 
but what she pleases ; nay, there is nothing 
that so much imprints anything in our memory 
as a desire to forget it. And 'tis a good way 
to retain and keep anything safe in the soul to 
solicit her to lose it. And this is false : Est 
situm in nobis, ut et adversa quasi pcrpctua 
ohlivione obruamus, et secunda jucunde et 
suaviier meminerimus f " it is in our power 
to bury, as it were, in a perpetual oblivion all 
adverse accidents, and to retain a pleasant and 
delightful memory of our successes;" and this 
is true : Mcmini etiam qua? nolo ; oblivisci mm 
possum qua volo. 5 " I do also remember what 
I would not ; but I cannot forget what I 
would." And whose counsel is this? His, 6 
qui sc unus sapientem profiteri sit ausus ;' 
** who alone durst profess himself a wise man." 

Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit, et omnes 
Prsestinxit, stellas exortus uti aethereus Sol. 8 
" Who from mankind the prize of knowledge won, 
And put the stars out like the rising sun." 



1 Cicero, Tusc t Quass. 15. 
* Id. ib. 

3 Euripides, apud Cicer. de Finib. Ii. 32. 

4 Cicero, de Finib. i, 17. 

5 Id. ib. ii 32. 

6 Epicurus. 

7 Cicero, ut supra, ii. 3. 
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To empty and disfurnish the memory, is not 
this the true way to ignorance ? 

Iners malorum remedium ignorantia est. 9 
" Ignorance is but a dull remedy for evils." 

We find several other like precepts, whereby we 
are permitted to borrow frivolous appearances 
from the vulgar, where we find the strongest 
reason will not answer the purpose, provided 
they administer satisfaction and comfort. Where 
they cannot cure the wound they are content 
to palliate and benumb it. I believe they will 
not deny this, that if they could add order and 
constancy in a state of life that could maintain 
itself in ease and pleasure by some debility of 
judgment, they would accept it : 

Potare, et sparpere flores 
Incipiam, patiarque vel inconsultus habcri. 10 

" Give me to drink, and, crown'd with flower?, despise 
The grave disgrace of being thought unwise." 

There would be a great many philosophers of 
Lycas's mind ; this man, being otherwise of 
very regular manners, living quietly and con- 
tentedly in his family, and not failing in any 
office of his duty, either towards his own or 
strangers, and very carefully preserving himself 
from hurtful things, became, nevertheless, by 
some distemper in his brain, possessed with a 
conceit that he was perpetually in the theatre, 
a spectator of the finest sights and the best 
comedies in the world ; and being cured by 
the physicians of his frenzy, was hardly pre- 
vented from endeavouring by suit to compel 
them to restore him again to his pleasing 
imagination : 

T»ol ! me occidistis, amici, 
Non servastis, ait $ eui sic extnria voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error : 11 

" By heaven ! you've killed me, friends, outright, 
And not preserved 111c ; since my dear delight 
And pleasing error, by my better sense 
Unhappily return'd, is banished hence :" 

with a madness like that of Thrasylaus the 
son of Pythodorus, who made himself believe 
that all the ships that weighed anchor from the 
port of Piraeus, and that came into the haven, 
only made their voyages for his profit: con- 
gratulating them upon their successful naviga- 
tion, and receiving them with the greatest joy ; 
and when his brother Crito caused him to be 
restored to his better understanding, he infi- 
nitely regretted that sort of condition wherein 
he had lived with so much delight and free 
from all anxiety of mind. 12 'Tis according to 
the old Greek verse, that " there is a great deal 
of convenience in not being over- wise :" 

'Ei/ Ti£> <ppov<uv yap /jtndtv, Vi3t50f B/09. 13 



8 Lucretius, iii. 1056. 
a Seneca, (Edipus, iii. 7* 

10 Horace, Epist, ii 2, 138. 

11 Id -«'*- r. ,u 

»2 Athenams f xii. .'Elian, Var. Hist. iv. 25, where the name 

is Thrasyllus. 
13 Sophocles, in Ajace Mastyo^opca, vcr. 554. 
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And Ecclesiastcs, 1 " In much wisdom there is 
much sorrow ;" and " AYho gets wisdom gets 
labour and trouble." 

Even that to which philosophy consents in 
general, that last remedy which she applies to 
nil sorts of necessities, to put an cud to the life 
we are not able to endure. Placet i — Pare. 
Xon placet! — Qiuicumqite vis, t ./■/- — Pioajit 
dolor ! — TV/ j'odiaf. soac. Si Hildas rs, da 
jagulum; sin feet us arm'/s Vidcauiis, id est for- 
titialiac, resisted u Does it please? — Obey it. 
Not please .' — (Jo where thou wilt. Duc.s grief 
prick thee, — nay, stab thee? — If thou art 
naked present thy throat : if covered with tin? 
arms of Vulcan, that is fortitude, resist it." 
And this word, so u<ed in the (ireek festivals, 
aitt bibat aid (d>caf, 1 " either drink or go,*' 
which sounds better upon the tongue of a 
Gascon/ who naturally changes the b into /', 
than on that of Cicero : 

Vivrro si rocte noscis. decede peril is. 
LiiM^ti sutis. cdi-ti >;ais, utque ImLkO ; 
Tempos aliiri' tilii v-t, nr poluni IaiiMii-. ;rqno 
llulcat,ct pul.set hiMi\:i di/ccuOus ;ei.;>. '■ 

" If to liv<* well and rieht thou do«.f n<>» know, 
<;ivc way. ;liii] leave t iy pi. in C> Ci< m- t lat do. 
Thnu'st eaten. dnirik.au 1 |.l.i\M t.> I t\ c -uli'i.t, 
'Tis tune to make t iv partim,' eMinj i'tiimt. 
Lot youth, nmri' di ei ni in Ok t ?. hie-., m- if 
Tlie nauseous h'lih', ami hi^ One reel . _' • li '." 

W hat is it other than a eon ft -ion of his iuipo- 
teucy, and a sending 1 nick not only to ignorance. 
to be there in sifet\ . but <\cu to r-Iti^.I lilx , 
insensibility, and nou-eutit\ .' 

Pemoeritum postquam matura vi tu-t is 
Admoiiuit meniorcm, niotus 1; i;irue-ei-re in ■lUi.i ; 
Spou te sua tctho caput ob\ius uotuhl ipse." 

" Soon as, through age. Pemocritns did find 
A manifest decadence in his mind, 
He thought lie now survived to Ins own wroiur, 
And went to meet hi- death, tliii: *t.iv'd to«, hum. 



])hilosophy, resolved to throw himself into the 
sea, seeing the progress of his studies too tedious 
and slow. He ran to find death, since lie 
could not overtake knowledge. These fire the 
words of the law upon the subject: '* If per- 
adveurure some great inconvenience happen, 
for which then? is no remedy, tin- haven is near, 
and a man may save himself by swimming out 
of his body, ;is out of a leuky skiff; tor 'tis the 
fear of dying, and not the love of life, that ties 
the tool to his body.*' 

A> life renders itself by simplicity more plea- 
sant, >o more innocent and better, al>o it renders 
it as I wiis r-nxhig before: '* The simple and 
ignorant,'' mi\s >t. Paul, ** rai-e themselves 
ii]) to heaven and hike posses-ion of it ; and 
we, with all our knowledge, plunge ourselves 
into the infernal ;ib\s-." I ;nt) neither swayed 
by \ jileuliniiin. '■' a proii>-ed enemy to all 
learning and letters nor by Lieiniiis, both 
IJoiuan einpi'i-or-, who railed them the poi-ou 
and pest ot all ])o!iiie;il government ; nor by 
Mahomet, who, as 'tis said, interdicted all 
manner (d' learning to his followers: but the 
example of the great LyeurgtH. and his autho- 
rity, with the reverence ot the 



l.uceduuionian policy, s' 
admirable, and so long 



The Lad'da-- 
an i hey 
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'Tis what Anti>thenes said, ;i That a man should 
either make provision of mmi-c to understand, 
or of a halter to hang him-elf;"" and what 
Chrysippus 1 * alleged upon this saying of the 
poet TvrtaMis : 

" Or to arrive at virtue or at death ." 

and Crates said, " That love would be cured 
by hunger, if not by time ; and 
whoever disliked these two re- 
medies, by a rope." 10 That Sex- 
tins, 11 of whom both Seneca and Plutarch speak 
with so high an encomium, having applied him- 
self, all other things set aside, to the study of 



How love is to 
be cured. 



gnat, mi iiiimii-u.ue, ciiin ni mm:- wnhouUetter.-e 
flourishing in \irtue and happi- 
iio--, without any institution or practice of let- 
ters, ought certainly to be of vor\ great w < ight. 
Such as ]-, 1 1, en tV( til the new world di.-coMTed 
by ihe Spaniards in our lathers' 

(hl\s te-titV to Us how IMUcb The new 

i i i li.i w .rid without 

mure lioiieMly and regularly those |. lu . ( r ni .,, r| ,,_ 
nations li\e, wilhont magistrate irate, 
and without law, than ours do, 
where there are more officers and lawyers than 
there are of other sorts of men and business : 

Hi cittatorie pioue et di lihelli, 
H't^amiiie ct di curte di procure, 
Hatnio le niani et il seiio, et uran fastalli 
l>i einose, di c m-dii'ii, tt di letturc : 
l'er cni le faculta de poverclli 
N in *ono in;ii nelle cilia sicure ; 
Ilaiinn dietro et dmanzi, tt d'ambi l lati, 
Notai, procurator! e avvocati. 13 

" Their haps were full of writs, and of citations, 

Of prueess, and ol actions and arrests, 
Of hills, of answers, and of replications, 

hi courts of delegates, and of requests, 
To crie\e the sdmple sort with preat vexations : 

They hail resorting to theui as their guests, 
Attending on their circuit, and their journeys, 
bcriv'ners, and clerks, and lawyers, and attorneys. " 

It was w hat a Roman senator of the latter ages 
said, that their predecessors' breath stunk of 



' I. is. 

2 An alteration of Seneca, Epint. 70, whose words arc— 
" Placet?— Vive. Non placet?— Licet eo rcverti, unde 
venisti." 

3 Cicero, Tusc. Qucrs. ii. 11. 

1 An application from Cicero, whose words arc these : 
'* Mihi qnidem in vita servanda videtur ilia lex qu;e in 
(Iru'corum eonviviis ohtinetur," itc. Tusc. Qutcs. v. 4. 

r ' This remark upon the Gascon pronunciation (observes 
Mr. Coste\ whi<di chooses to alter b into v, is onlv to be 
applied to the word bibttt, otherwise it would not be very 
properly intended here : because if the b in the word ubeat 



was changed into v it would mar the construction which 
Montaigne would put, according to Cicero, upon this phrase : 
" Aut bibat aut abeat." 

° Uor. Epi.st. ii. 2, '213. 

" Lucrct. iii. 10.52. 

8 Plutarch, Contradictions of the Stoic Philosophers, 

o Id. ib. 

10 Laertiua, in vita. 

11 The Pythagorean, who is also frequently referred to by 
Seneca. 

u Vulens. 

n Ariosto, Cunt. 14. Siunz. St. 
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garlick, but their stomachs were perfumed with 
a good conscience : ] and that, on the contrary, 
those of his time were all sweet odour without, 
but stunk within of all sorts of vices; that is to 
say, as I interpret it, thsit they abounded with 
learning and eloquence, but were very defective 
in moral honesty. Incivility, ignorance, sim- 
plicity, roughness, are the natural companions 
of innocence : curiosity, subtlety, knowledge, 
bring malice in their train : humility, fear, obe- 
dience, and affability, which are the principal 
things that support and maintain human society, 
require an empty and docile soul, and little pre- 
suming upon itself. Christians have a particular 
knowledge, how natural and original an evil 
curiosity is in man ; the thirst 
Fatal effects of f knowledge, and the desire to 

curiosity and , <-' J . . ^ , 

pride. become more wise, was the iirst 

ruin of man, and the way by 
which he precipitated himself into eternal 
damnation. Fride was his ruin and corruption. 
'Tis pride that diverts him from the common path, 
and makes him embrace novelties, and rather 
choose to be head of a troop, lost and wander- 
ing in the path of error; to be a master and a 
teacher of lies, than to be a disciple in the school 
of truth, suffering himself to be led and guided 
by the hand of another, in the right and beaten 
road. ? Tis peradventure, the meaning of this 
old Greek saying, that superstition follows pride, 
and obeys it as if it were a father : // ttio-tPat- 
ftovia KaZcinep marpi ru rv<po) ^ti^erat. 2 All 3 
presumption, how much dost thou hinder us? 

After that Socrates was told that the god of 
wisdom had assigned to him the title of sage, 
he was astonished at it, and, searching and 
examining himself throughout, could find no 
foundation for this divine judgment, lie knew 
others as just, temperate, valiant, and learned 
as himself; and more eloquent, more handsome, 
and more profitable to their country than he. 
At last he concluded that he was not distin- 
guished from others, nor wise, but only because 
he did not think himself so ; and that his God 
considered the opinion of knowledge and wis- 
dom as a singular absurdity in man ; and that 
his best doctrine was the doctrine of ignorance, 
and simplicity his best wisdom. 3 The sacred 
word declares those miserable among us who 
have an opinion of themselves: " Dust and 
ashes," says it to such, " what hast thou where- 
in to glorify thyself?" And, in another place, 
<• God has made man like unto a shadow," of 
whom who can judge, when by removing the 
light it shall be vanished ?• Man is a thing of 
nothing. 

Our force is so far from being able to com- 
prehend the divine height that, of the works of 
our Creator, those best bear his mark, and are 



1 A remark of Varro, which may be seen in Nonius Mar- 
cellus, at the word Cepe. 

3 Socrates, apud Stobcrum. Serm. xxii. 

3 Plato, Apology for Socrates. 

4 De Ordine, ii. 10. 

5 De Mors German, c. 34. 



with better title his, which we the least under- 
stand. To meet with an incredible thing is an 
occasion to Christians to believe ; and it is so 
much the more according to reason, by how 
much it is against human reason. 
If it were according to reason, it Too curious an 
would be no more a miracle ; and inf i. uir >' intc t h « 

... .. ' . divine nature 

if it were according to example, is to be con- 
it would be no longer a singular demned. 
thing. Mel/us scaur Dens, tie- 
scieudo: 4 u God is better known by not knowing 
him, " says St. Austin: and Tacitus, 5 Saiictius 
est (ic rererenliits de act is Deornni credere, 
quam scire ; " it is more holy and reverent to 
believe the works of God than to know them ;" 
and Plato thinks there is something of impiety 
in inquiring too curiously into God, the world, 
and the first causes of things : At que ilium qtii- 
dem parentem liujus lutircrsitatis iitrenire, dif- 
ficile ; ei quum jam in veneris, iudicare in 
vufyus. nefas: C) " to find out the parent of the 
world is very difficult; and when 
found out, to reveal him to the wl > at °»> r no- 
vnlgnr is sin," says Cicero. ^j\,% 
AA e talk indeed of power, truth, amount to. 
justice ; which are words that 
signify some great thing ; but that thing we 
neither see nor conceive at all. We say that 
God fears, that God is angry, that God loves, 

Immortalia mortali sermone notantes :" 
" Giving to things immortal mortal names ;" 

These are all agitations and emotions that can- 
not be in God, according to our form, nor can 
we imagine them, according to his. It only 
belongs to God to know himself, and to interpret 
his own works ; and he does it in our lan- 
guage, going out of himself, to stoop to us who 
grovel upon the earth. How can prudence, 
which is the choice between good and evil, be 
properly attributed to him whom no evil can 
touch? How can reason and intelligence, which 
we make use of, to arrive by obscure at appa- 
rent things ; seeing that nothing is obscure to 
him ? How justice, which distributes to every 
one what appertains to him, a thing begot by 
the society and community of men, how is that 
in God? How temperance, which is the mo- 
deration of corporal pleasures, that have no 
place in the Divinity ? Fortitude to support 
pain, labour, and dangers, as little appertains 
to him as the rest ; these three things have no 
access to him." 8 For which reason AristotIe () 
holds him equally exempt from virtue and vice: 
Neque gratia, neque ira teneri -potest; quod 
qucetalia essent, imbecilla cssent omnia*™ u He 
can neither be affected with favour nor indig- 
nation, because both these are the effects of 
frailty." 



c Cicero, translation of the Tlmecus of Plato, c. 

7 Lucret. v. 122. 

8 Cicero, de Nat. Deomm. in. 15. 
a Ethics, vii. 1 . 

10 Cicero, de Nat. Deor. i. 1/. 
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The participation we have in the knowledge 

of truth, such as it is, is nut nc- 

Whence comes quired hv our own force: (iod 

our knowledge 1 n+ t % t i 

of the truth. has sufficiently given us to under- 
stand that, by the witnesses he 
lias chosen out of the common people, simple and 
ignorant men, that he has been pleased to employ 
to instruct us in his admirable secrets. Our faith 
is not of our own acquiring; 'tis purely tin; gift 
of another's bounty : 'tis not by meditation, or 
by virtue of our own understanding, that we 
have acquired our religion, but by foreign au- 
thority and command ; wherein the imbecility 
of our own judgment does more a^ist us than 
any force of it ; and our blindness more than 
our clearness of sight : 'tis more by the media- 
tion of our ignorance than of our knowledge 
that we know any thing of the divine wisdom. 
'Tis no wonder if our natural and earthly part- 
cannot conceive that supernatural and heavenly 
knowledge : let us bring nothing of our own, 
but obedience and subjection ; for, as it is writ- 
ten, " I will destroy the wwloni of the wise. 
and will bring to nothing the undeiManding of 
the prudent. Whore is the wise I Where is the 
scribe/ Where is the disputer of this world .' 
Hath not (iod made foolish the wisdom of this 
world . ; For after that, in the wi-.Iom of (iod, 
the world knew not (iod, it pha-ed (iod by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that be- 
lieve/' 1 

Finally, should I examine whether it be in 
the power of man to find nut that winch he 
seeks, and if that quest, wherein he has bu-ied 
himself so many ages, has riiriehe 1 h'mwith 
any new force, or any solid truth ; 1 believe he 
will confess, if he speaks from his eou^eieuce, 
that all he has got by so long inquiry is only 
to have learned to know his own weakness. 
We have only by a long study continued and 
verified the natural ignorance we were in 
before. Hie same has fallen out to men truly 
wise, which befals the ears of corn ; they shoot 
and raise their heads high and pert, whii>t 
empty ; but when full and swelled with grain 
in maturity, begin to tlag and droop. So men, 
having tried and sounded all things, and having 
found in that mass of knowledge, and provision 
of so many various things, nothing solid and 
firm, and nothing but vanity, have quitted their 
presumption, and acknowledged their natural 
condition. >Tis what Yelleins reproaches Cotta 
withal and Cicero, " that they had learned of 
Philn, that they had learned nothing."- Phe- 
recydes, one of the seven sages, writing to Tliales 
upon his death -bed , u I have," said he, '* given 
order to my people, after my interment; to carry 



! 1 Corinthians, i. 19. 

2 Cicero, tie X/it. Dear. i. 17. 

3 Interims, in t'ita. 

* .swnttes. Cicero, Arud. i. 4. In the edition nf I5H8, after 
" the wisest ninn th.it ever was," Montaigne added, " and 
who never said a thing which more entitled him to the dis- 
tineliun than this." 

'■ Cuero, Ir id. i. 12, 

" The reader will have some difficulty in finding any thing 



my writings to thee. If they please thee nnd 
the other sages, publish ; if not, suppress them. 
They contain no certainty with which 1 myself 
am satisfied. Neither do I pretend to know the 
truth, or to attain to it. 1 rather open than 
discover things.'' 3 The wisest man that ever 
was, being asked what he knew, made answer, 
" lie knew this, that lie knew nothing." 4 By 
which he verified what has been said, that the 
greatest part of what we know is the least of 
what we do not; that is to say, that even what 
we think we know is but a piece, and a very 
little one, of our ignorance. We know things 
in dreams, says Plato, and are ignorant of them 
in truth. O/tiftfs pnic ntcrrs, nihil rof/nnsci, 
nihil percipi, nihil sciri possr (li.rvntnt ; art- 
(justns smsns, iuiht rillts (iiiii/ws, brcriti curri- 
cula ?v/Ve. ° ''Almost all the ancients have 
declared that there is nothing to be known, 
nothing to be perceived or understood : the 
senses are too limited, men's minds too weak, 
and the course of life ton short." Andof('icero 
himself, \vli<i stood indebted to his learning for 
all he was worth, Valerius says/' i% That he began 
to disivli.-di letters in his old age; and when at 
his studies, it was with great independency upon 
any one party ; following what he thought pro- 
bable, now in one sect, and then in another, 
evermore wavering under the doubts of the 
academy." Diccnditm est, mv/ itu nt nihil 
(ijfirtm in, tfttvrtun omnia, di/hi//itts plcrunnpie, 
el mihi (liffiJtns. 7 4 * Something I must say, but 
mi as to ailirut nothing : I inquire into all 
tilings, but f r the most part in doubt and 
distru.-l of m\.-eli." 

1 should have too fair a game should I con- 
sider man in his common way of living and in 
gross ; vet 1 might do it by his own rule, who 
judges truth not by weight, but by the number 
of votes. Let us set the people aside, 

Q;ii vigilans strrt.it, 

Moruia cui vita c^t prope jam, vivo atque videnti ; fl 

" Half of liis life by lazy sleep's possess'd, 
And when awake his .soul hut nods at best j" 

who neither feel nor judge, and let most of their 

natural faculties lie idle : I will ne , , 
,, | • i • , , , Of the know- 

take man in his highest ground. 1c(1kc t() which 

Let us consider him in that little the greatest 

number of men, excellent and ^m.^ have 

... pi i attained bv 

Culled out troni the rest, WIIO, study and"art. 
having been endowed with a re- 
markable and particular natural force, have 
moreover hardened and whetted it by care, 
study, and art, and rai-ed it to the highest pitch 
of wisdom to which it can possibly arrive. They 
have adjusted their souls to all ways and all 



of the sort stated in Valerius Maxunus. M. de la Monnoye 
suggests that Montaiirue was led into the mistake by some 
incorrect passage in the old editions of this author, hut Har- 
hevrac shows that this passage had already deceived John of 
Salisbury [Policrat.vm. \'2 \ frrmi whom Montaigne probably 
contented himself with translating, without referring to the 
original at all. 

" Cicero, tie Ihrinat. ii. 3. 

H Lucrct. iii. 10(31, 1059. 
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biases ; have propped and supported them with 
all foreign helps proper for them, and enriched 
and adorned them with all they could borrow 
for their advantage, both within and without 
the world : 'tis in these is placed the utmost and 
most supreme height to which human nature 
can attain. They have regulated the world 
with policies and laws. They have instructed 
it with arts and sciences, and by the example 
of their admirable manners. I shall make 
account of none but such men as these, their 
testimony, and experience. Let us examine 
how far they have proceeded, and where they 
stopped. The errors and defects that we shall 
find amongst these men the world may boldly 
avow as their own. 

Whoever goes in search of any thing must 

come to this, either to say that he has found it, 

or that it is not to be found, or that he is yet 

upon the search. All philosophy 

All philosophy j divided i n to these three kinds ; 

divided into .... , , J 

three kinds, her design is to seek out truth, 
knowledge, and certainty. The 
Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics, and others, 
have thought they have found it. These estab- 
lished the sciences we have, and have treated of 
them as of certain knowledge. Clitomaelms, 
Carneades, and the Academics, have despaired 
in their search, and concluded that truth could 
not be conceived by our understandings. The 
result of these is weakness and human igno- 
rance. This sect has had the most and the 
most noble followers. Pyrrho, and other scep- 
tics or cpechists, whose dogmas are held by 
many of the ancients to be taken from Homer, 
the seven sages, and from Archilochus and 
Euripides, and to whose number these are 
added, Zeno, Democritus, and Xenophaues, say 
that they are yet upon the enquiry after truth. 
These conclude that the others, who think they 
have found it out, are infinitely deceived ; and 
that it is too daring a vanity in the second sort 
to determine that human reason is not able to 
attain unto it; for this establishing a standard 
of our power, to know and judge the difficulty 
of things, is a great and extreme knowledge, 
of which they doubt whether man is capable: 1 

Nil sciri si quis putat, id quoquc nescit 
An seiri possit quo se nil scire fatetur. 2 

** He that says nothing can be known, o'crthrows 
His own opinion, for he nothing knows, 
So knows not that." 

The ignorance that knows itself, judges and 
condemns itself, is not an absolute ignorance : 
to be such, it must be ignorant of itself; so that 
the profession of the Pyrrhonians is to waver, 
doubt, and enquire, not to make themselves 
sure of, or responsible to themselves for any 
thing. Of the three actions of the soul, imagi- 



1 In this very s'yle does Sextii3 Empiricus, the famous 
Pyrrhnnian, from whom Montaigne has taken many things, 
begin his ticatisc of the Pyrrhonian hvpothesis ; and infers, 
as IV1 ontaij.no does, that there are thre • general methods of 
philosophis ng, the one dogmatic, the other academic, and 



Doubt and 
suspense of 
judgment the 
principle of 
Pyrrhonism, 



native, appetitive, and consentive, they receive 
the two first ; the last they kept ambiguous, 
without inclination or approbation, either of 
one thing or another, so light as it is. Zeno 
represented the motion of his imagination upon 
these divisions of the faculties of the soul thus: 
" An open and expanded hand signified appear- 
ance ; a hand half shut, and the fingers a little 
bending, consent ; a clenched fist, comprehen- 
sion ; when with the left he yet thrust the right 
fist closer, knowledge." 3 Now r this situation 
of their judgment upright and inflexible, receiv- 
ing all objects without application or consent, 
leads them to their atarax}', which is a peace- 
able condition of life, temperate, and exempt 
from the agitations we receive by the impres- 
sion of opinion and knowledge that we think 
we have of things : whence spring fear, 
avarice, envy, immoderate desires, ambition, 
pride, superstition, love of novelty, rebellion, 
disobedience, obstinacy, and the greatest part 
of bodily ills ; nay, and by that they are ex- 
empt from the jealousy of their discipline : for 
they debate after a very gentle manner ; they 
fear no requital in their disputes ; when they 
affirm that heavy things descend 
they would be sorry to be believed, 
and love to be contradicted, to 
engender doubt and suspense of 
judgment, which is their end. 
'They only put forward their propositions to 
contend with those they think we have in our 
belief. If you take their arguments, they will 
as readily maintain the contrary : 'tis all one 
to them, they have no choice. If you maintain 
that snow is black, they will argue on the 
contrary that it is white ; if you say it is nei- 
ther the one nor the other, they will maintain 
that it is both. If you hold, of certain judg- 
ment, that you know nothing, they will main- 
tain that you do. Yea, and if by an affirmative 
axiom you assure them that you doubt, they 
will argue against you that you doubt not; or 
that you cannot judge and determine that you 
doubt. And by this extremity of doubt, which 
justles itself, they separate and divide themselves 
from many opinions, even of those they have 
several ways maintained, both concerning doubt 
and ignorance. a Why shall not they be al- 
lowed to doubt," say they, " as well as the 
dogmatists, one of whom says green, another 
yellow ? Can any thing be proposed to us to 
grant, or deny, which it shall not be permitted 
to consider as ambiguous ?" And where others 
are carried away, either by the custom of their 
country, or by the instruction of parents, or by 
accident, as by a tempest, without judgment 
and without choice, nay, and for the most 
part before the age of discretion, to such 
and such an opinion, to the sect whether Stoic 



the other sceptic. The first affirm they have found the truth, 
the next declare it to be above our comprehension, and the 
others are still in quest of it. 

3 Lueret. iv. 4/0. 

3 Cicero, Acad. ii. 47. 
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or Epicurean, with which they are prepos- | 
sesscd, enslaved, ami fast bound, as to a thinir 
they cannot forsake : A<! (ftuintennxjue rfisei- 
plhtmu, rditt tem])cstttt<\ dthtti, <ul emit, tan- 
f/itttm (td sa.rttni, tiilhwMimnt ; ' "" evi ry one 
cleaves to the doctrine lie litis happened upon, 
as to a rock against which he ha- been thrown 
by tempest ;"' why shall not these likewise be 
permitted to maintain their liberty, and c< n-ider 
thiim- without obligation or slu\en '. hoe 
liherions et solutions, rjt/nrf httrift'ti if/is est 
jtuth'ttmli potestos :~ '"in ibis mure niicon- 
straincd and tree, because they 1 a\e the greater 
pow 1 r of jmluanyf." I- it not of -on ie ud\ anta-je 
to be di.- 1 ULTiiLi'i'd from the nee^-h v that curb-, 
other- .' Is it not better to ivni.i'n in -u-juu-e 
tlian t > entangle <>iic*s--elf in tin* i 1 m ■ 1 1 r. . njblc 
eir. r- tl at human fancy h*a- priMluced .' 1 - it not 
much belter to suspend one's pi r-na-ion than to 
intermeddle with these wran jiini and -editioti.- 
divisions: •< \\ hat -hall 1 eho<>-e ' ' -' \\ hat 
yon please, provided \ou will elm --."' A 
very fooli-h an-wer ; but - a h n one. ne\ < rt!i - 
le--, as all dog natisii -ten- 1 1 1 ',,( at, and 
by which we are not pi rn.'.tled In be i_a -rant 
of what w e are ignorant of. 

Take the 11.1 -t emlm nt -'de, that nt tin <n-« at- 
est ri putata 1 ; it w ill m \ er b.» -o r-nre t' ;<t jim 
-hall 1 >t bi I'irci I to ai'a -h and e.a l i d ;'' 
■\ 1 m hvl a: .! a 1 ,mb«d a!\ --,tri.- m !, I', 1. I 
it. 1- it icit 1 1 tit r to kei p out 1 f t',' • ]jnrl\ - 
bni'y .' Yen are permito- ! h Mnhra • An- 
Inl'e's opi' " eis of ti c irnti n"'d,I\ of tl -mil 
v it!i a much /.< ;.! ;•- \ >i:r I ..tar and If', ; u I 
to ifi\i- the be t > I'lat » tl -1 1 p »»!. all 1 \\ !1 
tbe\ I e inienb ' ! t ) d,.::b: I ill .' If it be law- 
ful "for Pa, m l!.'- 4 to maMHa-n ! :- opinio!' abort 
angary, dn am . oracl -, n aiic nn;iou-, nt' w hieh 
the ^i< cs in u!e 1 o 'ha 1 r at a.l ; whs may not 
a w i-e man dare U do t'.e -a.ne in all thing- 
tliat he dared to d > i 1 tlei-e he had h arm ! of 
his master.-, e-tal ')-!:( d !iy the commoM c m-i nt 
of the school, v. i:o:voi he i- a protocol* and a 
member.' If it be a eliihl tbnt jiol^«-, ic know- 
not w hat it is ; if a w i-e nam, h- i- pn po— ( --ed. 
They have re-erved for tin :n-elves a mam lions 
advantage in bailie, bavin j* eased tin m-eivt s of 
the care of defence. It" \on strike them, they 
care not. pro\ ided they -tribe too, ami the\ turn 
every tiling to their own n>e. If t ie\ om r- 
eoiue, your argument is lame; if \ on, their-; 
if they fall short, they \erity igiu ranee ; if you 
litll stjon, 7 >u do it ; if they prove that nothing 
is known, 'tis well ; if they cannot prove it, 'tis 
also well: (7 (jnam in vtuhut re ]><uia co/t- 
trariis itt ymiiihus momenta inrcui/ittfur, J'tri- 
fins tth xitrmjne parte asse/tsio snstineatur ? 
k * That when like sentiments happen pro and 
con in the same thinu, the as-ent may on 
both sides be more easily suspended." And 

1 Cicero, Acad. ii. 3. 

' Id. i7>. ii. 

1 Id. ib. ii. 43. 

A Montaigne continues to quote Cicero, Armt. 11. 



they make account to find out, with much 
greater facility, why a thing is fal-e than why 
'ti- true ; that which is not, than that which isl- 
and what they do not believe, than what they 
do. Their way of speaking is: — 
kt I a.-sert noihimr : it is no more Th f rn " i ; nnn 
so UiaJi so, or than neither one Pvrrhimiun*. 
nor t'other: 1 umicr-tand it not. 
Appearances are everywhere equal: the law 
of -peaking, }>ro or eon, is the -ame. Nothing 
-eem- true, that may jiot M-em fake." Their 
-aerainental word is^y.', that is to >ay, " I 
hold. 1 -tir not/' 'bins is the burden of their 
-"lir. and others id' bke -tntf. The eiher ot' 
w I .eh i- a pure, entire, jierti-ct, and ab.-olnte 
-u l 1 i-ii 11 of judirment. They make h-< of 
t ' ■• v ]•< a .-on to inquire ami ih bale, but not to 
li\ and detenaitM . Whoi ver -liall imagine a 
]ur](ttial coi.fe-rion if ignorance, a judgnnnt 
without bi:.-. |iro]u n-ioii, or inclination, upon 
<r \ oeca-ioii whatever, com*eive- a true idea of 
I *\ rrhojib 1 1. I r.\]i-e-- tie- f, ne\ as well as I 
can. b\ na- 11 [liar 11 a,i\ dud if bard to eon- ' 
cei\e, and the author- tin in- 1\ e- nqtresent it a 
little \ ari ai-h and ol -rureb. . 

As ti. ^^ hat c ncern- too at ii uis ot' life, they 
are in tin- vi' t! e c unnn-.i 'a-hiim, 
Tbe> \h Man 1 <r t \ e n]M hea .-he- '^^^ 
I tie ii'n-itnral imdiua''< ,-.'' t 1 ;lie 
] o\. 1 r an i in 1 be of \ a-- : < 1 -, to the < tai- 1 il u - 
iii< i of laws and c i-!oin-. and to the tradition of 
art : A n etti/n j.os /), ts isfo yeir-\ set/ tati- 
i,, i,tiKl) u 4 i ctlii!.' "" I'or (iod would not 
have u- know, but only use iho-e thinLT". " 
The) -uti'fi* tie. ir ordinary action> to be guided 
h\ ti.o.-e thiic_». wilhont any di.-pute or judg- 
ment. l'i r \", : <-h n a<on 1 cannot consent to 
what i- -aid ot' Pxrrho, b\ tho-e s who represent > 
him heavy and imnunable, leading a kind of 
-a\a_:e and unsociable life, standing the jtistle 
of cart-, going upon the vd^i' of precipices, and 
n fu.-ing to iicconiinodate himself to the laws. 
Th ; - is to enhance upon hi- discipline : lie would 
never make himself a stock or a stone, he would 
show hini-i ll a living man, discoursing, rcason- 
in*r. < iijcx inir ail refisonable conveniences and 
])lea-ure-, employing and making use of all his 
corporal and spiritual faculties in rule and rea- i 
son. The fantastic, imaginary, and fake pri- 
\ iho-e- that man had usurped of lording it, 
ordaining, and establisliinLT, he lias utterly 
quitted and renounced. Yet there 
is no -ect but is con-trained to The wise man 

. 1 <• 11 1 is ili'tLTiiiinccl 

]»cnn]t her sage to follow several in lite , )y a|) . 
things not comprehended, ]>er- pcarances. 
ceived, or consented to, if he 
means to live. And IF lift goes to sea, he follows ( 
that design, not knowing whether his voyage , 
shall be successful or no ; and only insists upon | 
the tightness of the vessel, the experience of the 



•'■ Ciecro, Acad. i. 12. 

* Su Sextus Kinpiricus declares expressly, and in so many 
words. 1'i/rrh. lliipot. \ 6. 
" Cieerti. de Itii'in. i. IK. 
i J-aortius, Lucian, Aulus Gellius, and others. 
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pilot, and the convenience of the season, and 
such probable circumstances ; after which he is 
bound to go, and suffer himself to be governed 
by appearances, provided there be no express 
and manifest contrariety in them. lie has a 
body, he has a soul ; the senses push them, the 
mind spurs them on. And although he does not 
find in himself this proper and singular sign of 
judging, and that he perceives that he ought 
not to engage his consent, considering that there 
may be some false, equal to these true, appear- 
ances, yet does he not, for all that, fail of car- 
rying on the offices of his life with great liberty 
and convenience. How many arts are there 
that profess to consist more in conjecture than 
knowledge ; that decide not on true and false, 
and only follow that which seems so ! There 
are, say they, true and false, and we have in 
us wherewith to seek it ; but not to make it 
stay when we touch it. "We are much more 
prudent, in letting ourselves be regulated by 
the order of the world, without inquiry. A soul 
clear from prejudice has a marvellous advance 
towards tranquillity and repose. Men that 
judge and control their judges, do never duly 
submit to them. 

How much mere docile and easy to be go- 
verned, both bv the laws of reli- 
"Xs" dis! P™> ."»<! civil" polity, are simple 
posed to submit and incurious minds, than those 
to religion and over- vigilant wits, that will still 

the rules of , P « ,. . , , 

vemuicnt. be prating of divine and human 

causes ! There is nothing in hu- 
man invention that carries so great a show 
of likelihood and utility as this; this presents 
man, naked and empty, confessing his natural 
weakness, fit to receive some foreign force from 
above, unfurnished of human, and therefore 
more apt to receive into him the divine know- 
ledge, making nought of his own judgment, to 
give more room to faith ; neither disbelieving 
nor establishing any dogma against common 
observances ; bumble, obedient, disciplinable, 
and studious ; a sworn enemy of heresy ; and 
consequently freeing himself from vain and irre- 
ligious opinions, introduced by false sects. 'Tis 
a blank paper prepared to receive such forms 
from the finger of God as he shall please to 
write upon it. The more we resign and commit 
ourselves to God, and the more we renounce 
ourselves, of the greater value we are. " Take 
in good part," says Eeclesinstes, " the things 
that present themselves to thee, as they seem 
and taste from hand to mouth : the rest is out 
of thy knowledge. - " 1 Dominus novit cogita- 
tioncs hominnm, quoniam vcrncc sunt : " The 
Lord knoweth the hearts of men, that they are 
but vanity." 2 

Thus we see that of the three general sects of 
philosophy, two make open profession of doubt 



i iii. 22. 

5 Psalm xciii. 11. 

3 Plato, Timcnts. 

4 Cicero, Time. Ques. i. 9. 



and ignorance ; and in that of the dogmatists, 
which is the third, it is easy to 
discover that the greatest part of The resul t of 
them only assume this face of con- ^Xucgma. 
fidence and assurance that they tists. 
may produce the better effect ; 
they have not so much thought to establish 
any certainty for us, as to show us how far 
they have proceeded in their search of truth : 
Quam docti fin guiit magis quam nonmt : 3 
" Which the learned rather feign than know." 
Timajus, being to instruct Socrates in what he 
knew of the gods, the world, and men, proposes 
to speak to him as a man to a man ; and that 
it is sufficient, if his reasons are probable as 
those of another ; for that exact reasons were 
neither in his nor any other mortal hand ; 
which one of his followers has thus imitated : 
Ut pot era cxplicaho : nee tamer/., ut Pythias 
Apollo, certa ut shit et Jixa quce dixcro ; scd, 
ut homunculus, probabilia conjectura sequens ;' 
" I will, as well as I am able.' explain ; affirm- 
ing, yet not as the Pythian oracle, that what I 
say is fixed and certain, but like a mere man, 
that follows probabilities by conjecture." And 
this, upon the natural and common subject of 
the contempt of death : he has elsewhere trans- 
lated from the very words of Plato : Si forte, 
de Deorum naium orluque mundi disscrentcs, 
nanus id quod habemus in amino conscquinp.fr, 
hand crit minim : crquum est enim meminisse, 
et me, qui d'sseram, hombwm esse, ct vos, qui 
judicetis, ut, si frobabilia diceatur, nihil ultra 
requiratis* u If perchance, when we discourse 
of the nature of God, and the world's original, 
we cannot do it as we desire, it will be no great 
wonder. For it is just you should remember 
that both 1 who speak and you who are to 
judge, are men : so that if probable things are 
delivered, you shall require and expect no 
more." Aristotle ordinarily heaps up a great 
number of other men's opinions and beliefs, to 
compare them with his own, and to let us see how 
much he has gone beyond them, and how much 
nearer he approaches to the likelihood of truth ; 
for truth is not to be judged by the authority 
and testimony of others; which made Epicurus 
religiously avoid quoting them in his writings. 
This is the prince of all dogmatists, and yet we 
are told by him that the more we know the 
more we have room for doubt. 6 In earnest, we 
sometimes see him shroud and mnfHe up himself 
in so thick and so inextricable an obscurity 
that we know not what to make of his advice ; 
it is, in effect, a Pyrrhonism under a resolutive 
form. Hear Cicero's protestation, who expounds 
to us another's fancy by his own : Qui rcqni- 
mnt quid de quaque re ipsi sentiamus curiosius 
id f admit quam ncccssc est . , . Jlcec hi pJdlo- 
sojjhia ratio contra omnia dmerendi, nullamque 



5 Cicero, Translation of the Timams, c. 3. 

6 Qui plura novit, eum tnajora nequuntur dubia. This is 
a saying, not of Aristotle, but of ;Eneus Sylvius, who became 
Pope, under the title of Pius II. 
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rem aperte judicandi, project a h Sorrate, 
repctita ab Arcesilao, confirm/it a a Carneatle, 
usque ad nostrum vigvt (etatrm. . : . . Jli 
sumus, qui omnibus vcris fulsa qucedam ad- 
juiictu esse dicamus, tanta sinnlitudine id in lis 
nulla insit certe judicandi et assent iindi nota. 1 
u They who desire to know what wo think of 
every thing fire therein more inquisitive than is 
necessary. This practice in philosophy of dis- 
puting against every tiling, and of absolutely 
concluding nothing, begun by Socrates, re- 
peated by Areesilaus, and continued by Car- 
ncades, has continued in use* even to our own 
times. We are they who declare that there is 
so great a mixture of things false amongst all 
that are true, and they so resemble one another, 
that there can be in them no certain murk to 
direct us either to judge or assent." Why hath 
not Aristotle only, but most of the philosophers, 
affected difficulty, it' not to set a greater value 
upon the vanity of the subject, and amuse the 
curiosity of our minds by giving them this hol- 
low and llohless bone to pick .' Clitnmnehus 
affirmed k4 That he could never discover by 
Curucades's writings what opinion he was 
of.-" This was it that made Epicurus affect 
to be ab.-tniso, and that procured Ileraclitus 
the epithet of (tkotiu'oij.' 3 Difliculty is a 
coin the learned make iir-e of, like jugglers, 
to conceal the vanity of their art, and 
which human sottishness easily takes for cur- 
rent pay. 

Clarus, nli ohscumm linen am, ma-d-s inter inancs . . . 
Omnia cnim stulidi mat: is ndinii:i;itui\ a : 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ : « • 
Invcrsis ipne sub verbis Uotantui ciTEiir.U.' 

" Jlomhast nml riddle best do puppies ] lease, 
For fools admire and love such ihin.'s as the e ; 
And a dull ipnhble, wrapt in dubious phr;i.\ •. 
Up to the height doth their wise wumier raix^." 

Cicero* reprehends some of his friends for giving 
more of their time to the study of astrology, 
logic, and geometry, than they were really 



1 Cicero, dt- Xnt. livur. i. :>. 

2 Montaigne remarks Mr Coste ha? supposed this to be 
the meaning ol ( iccro. whose words arc these: — '* The opinion 
of which C.illiphon Cameades so studiously defended that, 
he even se -ined to approve of it, although Clitoniachus 
affirmed tlr.it he never could understand what was approved 
by Cameades.'' ' — Acud Quasi, x. -l.V Jiut tb is is not saying 
" 'I'hat Clitoniachus asserted that, by the writings of Car- 
ncades, lie could n^ver discover his opinion." The dispute 
is not what were the opinions of Cameades in the general, 
but what he used to say in defence of Calliphon's private 
opinion concerning what constitutes man's chief good. For- 
asmuch as Cameades was an Academician, lie could not 
advance any thing positive or clearly decisive upon this im- 
portant question, which was the reason that Clitomachus 
never could understand what was the opinion of Cameades in 
this matter. Calliphon made the chief irood consist in plea- 
sure and virtue both together, which, says Cicero, Cameades 
also was not willing to contradict, " not that he approved it, 
but that he might oppose the Stoics ; not to decide the thine, 
but to embarrass the Stoics,"— Acrid. Qua-st. iv. 42. In this 
same book Cicero explains to us several of Carneadcs's 
opinions ; and, what is very remarkable, he only does it 
as they are set forth by Clitomachus. " Having," says he, 
" explained all that Cameades says upon this subject, all 
those opinions of Antiochus (the Stoic' will fall to the 
ground. But, for fear lest I should be suspected of making 
him say what I think, I shall deliver nothing hut what I 
collect frum Clitomachus, who passed his life with Cameades 



The liberal arts 
despised by 
some of the 
sects of the 
philosophers. 



worth ; saying that thpy were by 
these diverted from the duties of 
life, and from more profitable and 
proper studies. The Cyrenaick 
philosophers, in like manner, de- 
spised physics ami loirie. Zeno, in the very 
beginning of tin 1 books of the commonwealth, 
declared all the liberal arts of no use/' Chry- 
sippus said " That what Plato and Aristotle 
had writ, concerning logic, they had only done 
in sport, and by way of exercise;'' and could 
not believe that they spoke in earnest of so vain 
a thing. 7 Plutarch says the same of metaphy- 
sics. And Epicurus would have said as much 
of rhetoric, grammar, poetry, mathematics, and, 
natural philosophy excepted, of all the sciences : 
and Socrates of them all, excepting that which 
treats of manners and of life. Whntever any 
one required to be instructed in, by him, he 
would ever, in the fir-t place, demand an ac- 
count of the condition-- of his life present and 
pa-t, which he examined and judged, oteeming 
all other learning sub-equcut to that and super- 
numerary : Panim milt! phirvaut vtp lifferrr, 
(fUrp ad r'uiutvm doctor/bus n'di'd prof'ttmint* 
"• That learning is in small repute with me 
which nothing profited the teachers themselves 
to virtue." Mo-t of the arts have been in like 
manner decried by the same knowledge. ," but 
they did not coiir-idi r that it was from the par- 
pose to exercise their wits in those very matters 
w herein there was no solid advantage. 

As to the rest, some have looked upon Plato 
as a dovrmntNt, others as a doubter, others in 
some thiiiLfs the one, ami in other thing* the 
other. Socrates, the conductor of his dinlogues, 
is eternally upon questions mid stirring up dis- 
putes, never determining, never satisfying, mid 
professes to have no other science! but that of 
opposing himself. Homer, their author, has 
equally laid the foundations of all the sects oi 
philosophy, to shew how indilferent it was 
which way we should choose. 'Tis said that 



till he was an old man, and, beini* a Carthaginian, was a 
man of great penetration, very studious, moreover, and very 
i exact." Acad. Qurrst. iv. HI. "I have," says Cicero, " a 
I little before explained to you, from the words of Clitoma- 
chus, in what sense Carncades declared these matters." 
These very t bines Cicero repeats afterwards, where he tran- 
scribes them from a book which Clitomachus had composed 
and addressed to the poet Lucilius. After this, how could 
Cicero make Clitomachus say that, by the writings of Car- 
ncades in general he could never discover what were his 
sentiments ".' The truth is that Clitomachus had not read 
the writings of Cameades ; for, except some letters that he 
wrote to Anarathes, king of Cappadocia. which ran in his 
name, the rest of his opinions, as Diogenes I-aerlius says 
expressly, were preserved in the books of his discipk-s.— In 
Vita Carncudis. The same historian tells us that Clito- 
machus, who composed above 400 v lumes, applied himself 
I above all things to illustrate the sentiments of Carncades, 
whom he succeeded. 
3 Obscure. Cicero, de Fin. ii. 5. 
A Lucret. i. 640. 

5 De ajfic. i. 6. 

6 Lacrtius, ii. 92. 
" Id. in I'it't. 

H Plutarch, Contradictions of the Stoic Philosophers, 
where, however, Chrysippus says just the contrary to what is 
here attributed to him. 

Sallust, Belt. Jug. e. 85, where the text is somewhat 
different. 
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ten several sects sprung from Plato ; yet, in my 
opinion, never did any instruction halt and 
stumble, if his does not. 1 

Socrates said that midwives, 2 in taking upon 
them the trade of helping others to bring forth, 
left the trade of bringing forth themselves ; 
and that by the title of a wise man or sage, 
which the gods had conferred upon him, he 
was disabled, in his virile and mental love, of 
the faculty of bringing forth, contenting himself 
to help and assist those that could ; to open 
their nature, anoint the passes, and facilitate 
their birth ; to judge of the infant, baptize, 
nourish, fortify, swath, and circumcise it, exer- 
cising and employing his understanding in the 
perils and fortunes of others. 

It is so with the most part of this third sort 
of authors, as the ancients have observed in 
the writings of Anaxagoras,Deinocritus, Parme- 
nides, Xenophanes, and others. They have a 
way of writing, doubtful in substance and de- 
sign, rather enquiring than teaching, though 
they mix their style with some dogmatical pe- 
riods. Is not the same thing seen in Seneca 
and Plutarch ? How many contradictions are 
there to be found if a man pry narrowly into 
them ! So many that the reconciling lawyers 
ought first to reconcile them every one to them- 
selves. Plato seems to have affected this method 
of philosophising in dialogues ; to the end that 
he might with greater decency, from several 
mouths, deliver the diversity and variety of his 
own fancies. It is as well to treat variously of 
things as to treat of them conformably, and 
better, that is to say, more copiously and with 
greater profit. Let us take example from our- 
selves : judgments are the utmost point of all 
dogmatical and determinative speaking ; and 
yet those arrets that our parliaments give the 
people, the most exemplary of them, and those 
most proper to nourish in them the reverence 
due to that dignity, principally through the 
sufficiency of the persons acting, derive their 
beauty not so much from the conclusion, which 
with them is quotidian and common to every 
judge, as from the dispute and heat of divers 
and contrary arguments that the matter of law 
and equity will permit. And the largest field 
for reprehension that some philosophers have 
against others is drawn from the diversities and 
contradictions wherein every one of them finds 
himself perplexed, either on purpose to shew the 
vacillation of the human mind concerning every 
thing, or ignorantly compelled by the volubility 
and incomprehensibility of all matter; which is 
the meaning of the maxim — " In a slippery and 
sliding place let us suspend our belief j" for, 
as Euripides says, 

" God's various works perplex the thoughts of men." 3 



1 Plato, Meetetes. 

2 In French, sages~femmes. 

3 Plutarch, Of the Oracles that have ceased. 

4 Cicero, Quccst. Acad. iv. 5. 



Like that which Empedocles, as if transported 
with a divine fury, and compelled by truth, 
often strewed here and there in his writings : 
" No, no, we feel nothing, we see nothing ; all 
things are concealed from us ; there is not one 
thing of which we can positively say what it 
is ;" 4 according to the divine saying : Cogi- 
tationes mortalium timidce, et incertce ad in- 
ventories nostra et provident ice. b " For the 
thoughts of mortal men are doubtful ; and our 
devices are but uncertain." It is not to be 
thought strange if men, despairing to overtake 
what they hunt after, have not however lost 
the pleasure of the chace ; study 
being of itself so pleasant an em- The search of 
ployment; and so pleasant that ^reeabk occu- 
amongst the pleasures, the Stoics pation. 
forbid that also which proceeds 
from the exercise of the mind, will have it 
cubred, and find a kind of intemperance in too 
much knowledge. 

Democritus having eaten figs 6 at his tabic 
that tasted of honey, fell presently to consider- 
ing with himself whence they should derive this 
unusual sweetness ; and, to be satisfied in it, 
was about to rise from the table to see the place 
whence the figs had been gathered ; which his 
maid observing, and having understood the 
cause, smilingly told him that " he need not 
trouble himself about that, for she had put them 
into a vessel in which there had been honey." 
He was vexed at this discovery, and that she 
had deprived him of the occasion of this enquiry, 
and robbed his curiosity of matter to work upon : 
" Go thy way,'' said he, " thou hast done me 
an injury ; but, for all that, 1 will seek out the 
cause as if it were natural j" and would wil- j 
lingly have found out some true reason for a , 
false and imaginary effect. This story of a || 
famous and great philosopher very clearly re- ( 
presents to us that studious passion that puts 
us upon the pursuit of things, of the acquisition 
of which we despair. Plutarch gives a like , 
example of some one who would not be satisfied 
in that whereof he was in doubt, that he might 
not lose the pleasure of enquiring into it : like M 
the other who would not that his physician i 
should allay the thirst of his fever, that he 
might, not lose the pleasure of quenching it by 
drinking. Satws est supch'cicua discerc, quam 
nihil. 7 " 'Tis better to learn more than neces- 
sary than nothing at all." As in all sorts of 
feeding, the pleasure of eating is very often 
single and alone, and that what we take, which 
is acceptable to the palate, is not always nou- 
rishing or wholesome ; so that which our minds 
extract from science does not cease to be plea- 
sant, though there be nothing in it either 
nutritive or healthful. Thus they say : " The 
1 consideration of nature is a diet proper for our 



5 Wisdom, ix. 14. 

6 The word in Plutarch (Table Talk, ques. 13) is tov aUvov, , 
a cucumber, and not tok <tokoi>, a fijr, as Montaigne has trans- 
lated it, copying after Amyot and Xylauder. 

7 Seneca, Epist. 88. 
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minds, it raises ami elevates us, makes us disdain fit to persuade the vulvar, as impossible to lie 
low and terrestrial things, by comparing them believed by himself; knowing very well liow 
with those that are celestial and high. The fit we are to receive all sorts of impressions, 
mere inquisition into great and occult things is especially the most iimnoderate and prcpos- 
very pleasant, even to those who acquire no terous : and yet, in his Lairs, he takes singular 
other benefit than the reverence and tear of care that nothing be sung in public but poetry, 
judging it." This is what they profess. 1 The of which the fiction and fabulous relations tend 
vain image of this sickly curiosity is yet more to some advantageous end ; it being so easy to 
manifest in this other example which they so imprint all sorts of phantasms in human minds, 
often urge. " Eudoxus wished and begged of thai it were injustice not to feed them rather 
the gods that he might once sec the sun near at with profitable untruths than with untruths 
hand, to comprehend the form, greatness, and that are unprofitable and hurtful. lie says 
beauty of it; even though he should thereby very roundly, in his llepu V/f ,' "That it is 
be immediately burned."- He would at the often neecssiiry, for the benefit of men, (O 
price' of his life purchase a knowledge, of which deceive them." It is very easy to distinguish 
the use and pns-e-siou -bould at the -nine time that some of the sects have more followed 
lie taken from him : and for this sudden and truth, ami the others utility, by which the last 
vanishing know 1< dge lo-e all the other know- ha\ e g;t ned their n putatiou. 'Tis the misery 
ledge he had in pro-cut, or might afterward- of our condition t! it oI'm n that which presents 
have acquired. itself to our imagination for the true-t does not 
1 cannot ea-'ly persuade myself that Hpi- appear the nio*t u-ofj to life. The boldest 
curus, Plato, and l'\ thagoru>, sects, as the Kpi'-ureau. I*\ rrlmnian, and the 
Tiioat.tniH.il" lm .e given us their atom-, ideas, new Academic, are yet cue-trained to submit 
ui'aJ'.Te iin. il!i ^ number-, tor current jiay. to the civ il law at t'le end of tii • account. 
o.'-_i iinn'i'.d' Tin) were toiwi-e to e-tabb>h There are oth< r snl i efs 'hut they have 
' u'' - '.Vae ' '" their arlVh - of faith upon t. in-> tnmbled and to-o d ab ait, -ome to tile right 
v,cn ii.\;iLU-'r\l. >o disputable and uncert^ in. loit and nth. r- to the h ,- T. i\.p one < ndeavouriug, 
in l' at ob-curily ami igieogier right ir w 'ovg, ti give t'. em mhiu 1 kind of 
i in whi.di the worll thin vv a-, every one of colour; tor, hu.ing t in I i; nl.iug so abstruse 
t! rs' great men endeavoured to piv-eut s uim that they would u >t vn r ire to speak of, they 
kind ef image or r« tleetiou of light, an 1 w orked are very often ti mil t ) f >r r e weak an 1 ridicu- 
tlieir brains for invention- that might have a Ion- eonjeetun - ; not t' at they them-elves 
plea-ant and subtle appearance : prov i led that, looked up m tlam a- any foundation, or esta- 
though fal-e, they mi^ht make gen d their bh-hing an\ certain truth, but merely for 
ground again-t those tlait would oppo ,- thei'i, exerci- •. Ao.y taut hi st i/>i:;sr (jutui rficcniit y 
I 'iiictii j'tr isttt J n> tu>, i-.-tio jhajuutur, tioit < .r f/ntttn ( ,n rrrn irjt.thi unt'wiw difficult ate. 
sr'/t tttitf rir' " These tilings every oic fancies r'a'cutur n>' .isc. " Th v seem not so much 
according to his wit, and not by any power of them-t lv< - to have !. lieved w liat they -aid, as 
knowledge.*' to have hud a min I to < v rci-e their wit- in the 
One of the ancients, who was reproached, diii'n ultv of the mufti r." And if we did not 
"That he profes-ed philosophy, take it tint-, how should we palliate so great 
What is true of which he nevertheless in his inconstancy, variety, ami vanity of opinions, 
I"'"* Hurt of" the <nvn j" | l'-raieut made no great a- we see have been product d by those excel- 
pliilosophors account," made answer, k ' That lent and admirable men .' As, for example, 
Hull rt-L-anl to this was truly to philosophize " what can be more vain than to imagine, to 
to ilic law*. 1 hey wished to consider ill, to gin ss at (mil, by our analogies and conjee- 
balance every thing, and found tures .' To direct and goyern him and the 
that an employment well suited to our natural worhl by our capacities and our laws .' And to 
curiosity. Some things they wrote for the serve ourselves, at the expense of the divinity, 
benefit of public society, as their religions; w ith that small portion of capacity he has been 
and for that consideration it was but reasonable pleased to impart to our natural condition ; 
that they should not examine public opinions and because we cannot extend our sight to 
to the quick, that they might not disturb the his glorious throne, to have brought him down 
common obedience to the laws and customs of to our corruption and our miseries .' 
their country. Of all human and ancient opinions concern- 
Plato treats of this mystery with a raillery ing religion, that seems to me the 
manifest enough : for where he writes accord- most likely and mo-t excusable, baMe .^atl™" 
ing to his own method he gives no certain that acknowledged God as an human upi- 
rule. When he plays the legislator he borrows incomprehensible power, the ori- J^j*. 11 ? toucllin s 
a magisterial and positive style, and boldly ginal and preserver of all things, 
there foists in his most fantastic inventions, as all goodness, all perfection, receiving and taking 



1 Cieero, Acad, in 41. Seneca, Nat. Quces. i. j Euda.ntJ, who was a celebrated I'yih.r.: irean, contemporary 

with l 5 i;Uu. 

2 Plutarch, That you cannot lire joyously according to J M- Seneca, iiuasur. 4. 
(lit doctrine of Epicurus. Sec also L<aertius in the Lift of * Book v. 
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What the 
knowledge of 
God was 
among the 
t'agaus. 



The unknown 
God adored at 
Athens. 



in good part the honour and reverence that 
man paid him. under what method, name, or 
ceremonies soever : 

Jupiter omnipotens rerum, regumquc, deumque, 
Progenitor, genitrixque. 1 

" Jove, the almighty, author of all things, 
The father, mother, of both gods and kings." 

This zeal has universally been looked upon 
from heaven with a gracious eye. All govern- 
ments have reaped fruit from their devotion : 
impious men and actions have 
everywhere had suitable events. 
Pagan histories acknowledge 
dignity, order, justice, prodigies, 
and oracles, employed for their 
profit and instruction in their fabu- 
lous religions : God, through his mercy, vouch- 
safing, by these temporal benefits, to cherish 
the tender principles of a kind of brutish know- 
ledge that natural reason gave them of him, 
through the deceiving images of their dreams. 
Not only deceiving and false, but impious also 
and injurious, are those that man has forged 
from his own invention ; and of all the reli- 
gions that St. Paul found in re- 
pute at Athens, that which they 
had dedicated " to the unknown 
God seemed to him the most to 
be excused. 2 

Pythagoras shadowed the truth a little more 
closely, judging that the knowledge of this 
first cause and being of beings ought to be 
indefinite, without limitation, without declara- 
tion ; that it was nothing else than the extreme 
effort of our imagination towards perfection, 
every one amplifying the idea according to the 
talent of his capacity. But if Noma attempted 
to conform the devotion of his people to this 
project; to attach them to a religion purely 
mental, without any prefixed object and mate- 
rial mixture, he undertook a thing of no use : 
the human mind could never support itself 
floating in such an infinity of inform thoughts; 
there is required some certain image to be pre- 
sented according to its own model. The divine 
majesty has thus, in some sort, suffered himself 
to be circumscribed in corporal limits for our 
advantage. His supernatural and celestial sa- 
craments have signs of our earthly condition ; 
his adoration is by sensible offices and words ; 
for 'tis man that believes and prays. I shall 
omit the other arguments upon this subject : 
but a man would have much ado to make me 
believe that the sight of our crucifixes, that the 
picture of our Saviour's passion, that the orna- 
ments and ceremonious motions of our churches, 
that the voices accommodated to the devotion 
of our thoughts, and that emotion of the senses, 
do not warm the souls of the people with a 
religious passion of very advantageous effect. 



1 These which are the verses of Valerius Soranus, were 
preserved from Varro, from whom St. Augustine has inserted 
them in his book De Civitatt Dei, vii. g, 11, 

M Acts of the Apostles, xvii. 23. 



Of those to whom they have given a body, 
as necessity required in that universal blindness, 
I should, I fancy, most incline to those who 
adored the sun : 

La Lumiere commune, 
L'ocil du monde ; et si Dieu au chef porte des yeulx, 
Les rayons du soJeil sont ses yeulx radieux, 
Qui donnent vie a touts, nous maintiennent et gardent ; 
El Its f'iiicts des humains en ee monde regardent: 
Ce beau, ee grand soleil, qui nous faict les saisons, 
Selon qu'il entre on sort de ses douze maisons; 
Qui remplit I'univcrs de ses vertus cogneues ; 
Qui d'un traiet de ses yeulx nous dissipe les nues: 
L'esprit, l'ame du monde, ardent et flamboyant, 
En la course d'un jour rout le Ciel tournoyant ; 
Plein u'iinmense grandeur, rond, vagabond, et ferme ; 
Lequel tient dessoubs luy tout le monde pour tcrme : 
En rep'is, sans repos ; oysif, et sans sejour ; 
Eds aisne de nature, et le pere du jour : 3 

" The common light that equal shines on all, 
Diffused around the whole terrestrial ball ; 
And, if the almighty Ruler of the skies 
lias eyes, the sun-beams are his radiant eyes, 
That life and safety frive to young and old, 
And all men's actions upon earth behold. 
This great, this beautiful, the glorious sun, 
Who makes their course the varied seasons run ; 
That with his virtues fills the universe, 
And with cue glance can sullen clouds disperse; 
Earth's life and soul, that, flaming in his sphere, 
Surrounds the heavens in one day's career; 
Immensely great, moving yet firm and round, 
Who the whole world below lias made his bound ; 
At rest, without rest, idle without stay, 
Nature's first son, and father of the day ;" 

forasmuch as, beside this grandeur and beauty 
of his, 'tis the only piece of this machine that 
we discover at the remotest distance from us ; 
and by that means so little known that they 
were pardonable for entering into so great 
admiration and reverence of it. 

Thales, 4 who first inquired into this sort of 
matter, believed God to be a Spirit that made 
all things of water ; Anaximander, that the 
gods were always dying and entering into life 
a^ain ; and that there were an infinite number 
of worlds ; Anaximines, that the air was God, 
that he was procreate and immense, always 
moving. Anaxagoras the first, was of opinion 
that the description and manner of all things 
were conducted by the power and reason of an in- 
finite spirit. Alemreon gave divinity to the sun, 
moon, and stars, and to the soul. Pythagoras 
made God a spirit, spread over the nature of all 
things, whence our souls are extracted ; Par- 
menides, a circle surrounding the heaven, and 
supporting the world by the ardour of light. 
Empedoeles pronounced the four elements, of 
which all things are composed, to be gods ; 
Protagoras had nothing to say, whether they 
were or were not, or what they were ; Demo- 
critus was one while of opinion that the images 
and their circuitions were gods ; another while, 
the nature that darts out those images ; and then, 
our science and intelligence. Plato divides his 
belief into several opinions: he says, in his 
Tiwceus, that the Father of the World cannot 
be named ; in his Laws, that men are not to in- 



3 Ronsard. 

* This following analysis of the Heathen Mythology is 
principally taken trom Cicero, de Nat. Dear. i. 10, &c. 
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quire into his being; and elsewhere, in the very 
same books, he makes the world, the heavens, 
the stars, the earth, and our souls, gods ; ad- 
mitting, moreover, those which have been re- 
ceived by ancient institution in every republic. 
Xenophon reports a like perplexity in Socrates' s 
doctrine ; one while that men are not to inquire 
into the form of God, ami presently makes him 
maintain that the sun is God, and the soul God; 
that there is but one (rod, and thin that there 
are many. Speusippns, the nephew of Plato, 
makes God a certain power governing all things, 
and that he lias a soul. Aristotle one while 
says it is the spirit, and another the world ; one 
while he gives the world another master, and 
another while makes God tin; heat of heaven. 
I Zenoerates makes eight, live mimed amongst 
the planets ; the sixth composed of all the fixed 
stars, as of so many members ; the seventh and 
eighth, the sun and moon. ITeraelides l'onticus 
does nothing hut iloat in his opinion, and finally 
deprives God of sen-o, and makes him shift 
from one form to another, and tit la^t says that 
it is heaven and earth. Theophrastus wanders 
in the same irresolution amount his fancier 
attributing the superintendence of the world 
one while to the understanding, another w bile 
to heaven, and then to the stars. Strato 
says that 'tis nature, she having The power 
of generation, augmentation, and diminution, 
without form and sentiment. Xeno >nys 'tis 
the law of nature, commanding good and pro- 
hibiting evil ; which law is an animal ; and 
takes awa\ the accustomed gods, Jupiter, Juno, 
and Vesta. Diogenes Apollonintes, that 'tis 
air.' Zenophanes makes God round, seeing 
and hearing, not breathing, and having nothing 
in common with human nature. Aristo think* 
the form of God to be incomprehensible, de- 
prives him of sense, and knows not whether he 
be an animal or something else ; < 'leanthes. one 
while supposes it to be reason, another while the 
world, another the soul of nature, and then the 
supreme heat rolling about, and environing all, 
lVrseus, Zeno's disciple, was of opinion that 
men have given the title of gods to such as have 
been useful, and have added any notable ad- 
vantage to human life, and even to profitable 
things themselves. Chrysippus made a confused 
heap of all the preceding theories, and reckons, 
amongst a thousand forms of gods that he makes, 
the men also that have been deified. Diagoras 
and Theodoras flatly denied that there were any 
gods at all. Epicurus makes the gods shining, 
transparent, and perHable, lodged as betwixt 



1 This wont having been misprinted age in the earlier edi- 
tions of the Essays, the blunder has been hitherto earefully 
retained, though one of the most obvious description. Cicero 
himself, from whom Montaigne is quoting, sava expressly 
elsewhere (De Nat. Dear. i. 12.), that " air is the god of Dio- 
genes Apolloniates ;" with him agrees St. Austin, in his book 
de f'ivitate Dri, viii. 2. from whom it also appears that this 
philosopher ascribed sense to the air, and that he called it 
the matter out of which all things were formed, and that it 
was endowed with divine reason, without which nothing could 
b« made. M. Bayle, in his dictionary at the artiele of " Pin- 
genes of Apollonia," infers, " that he made a whole, or a 



two forts, betwixt two worlds, secure from 
blows, clothed in a human figure, and with 
such members as we have j which members are 
to them of no use : 

Kpo Dcum emus esse semper dixi, et dicam culitum; 
Sed eos non curare opinor. quid agat hunianuiu genus. 2 

" I ever thought that gods above there were, 
J3ut du n,jt think they care what men do here." 

Trust to your philosophy, my masters ; and 
brag that you have found the bean in the 
cake when you see what a rattle is here with 
>o many philosophical heads ! The perplexity 
of so many worldly forms has gained this over 
me, that manners and opinions contrary to 
mine do not so much displease as instruct me ; 
nor so much make me proud as they humble 
me, in comparing them. And all other choice 
than what comes from the express and imme- 
diate hand of God seems to me a choice of very 
little privilege. The policies of the world are 
no h-s- opposite upon this subject than the 
schools by which we may understand that for- 
tune itself is not more variable and inconstant, 
nor more blind and inconsiderate, than our 
reason. The things that are most unknown 
are mo>t proper to be deified ; wherefore to 
make gods of our-M Ive*, as the ancients did, 
exceeds the extremist weakness of understand- 
ing. I would much rather have gone along 
with there who adored the serpent, tin; dog, or 
the ox : forasmuch as their nature and being is 
less known to us, and that we have more room 
to imagine what we please of those beasts, and to 
attribute to them extraordinary faculties. But 
to have made gods of our own 
condition, of whom we ought to J?^*™ \°** 
know the imperfections; and to utmost degree 
have attributed to them desire, of excr;iva - 

gance. 

anger, revenge, marriages, gene- 
ration, alliances, love, jealousy, our members, 
and bones, our levers and pleasures, our death 
and obsequies ; this must needs have proceeded 
from a marvellous inebriety of the human 
understanding; 

Qmo proeul usque adeo divino ab numinc distant, 
liu|ue Oeuni nuuiero qu;e sint indigna \ideri ;■* 

" From divine natures these so distant arc, 
They are unworthy of that character." 

Forme?) estates, rrstitus, ornatus noil sunt ; 
t/r/wra, coiijiujia, cof/nathnt's, ommaque tra- 
duiia ad sim'ditudhiem itnbcciUitatis humane?: 
nam et pcrturbatis animis iuducuntur ; acc'tpi- 
mus enim deorum cupidltates, evejritudines, ira- 



compound, of air and the divine virtue, in which, if air was 
the matter, the divine virtue was the soul and form ; and that, 
by consequenee, the air, animated by the divine virtue, ought, 
according to that philosopher, to be stvled God. As for the 
rest, this philosopher, by ascribing understanding to the air, 
differed from his master Anaximenes, who thought the air 
inanimate." Montaigne himself says, further on in the chap- 
ter, " Either the infinity of nature of Anaximander, or the 
air of Diogenes, or the numbers and symmetries of Pytha- 
goras." 

2 Ennins, apud Cicero, de Diein, ii. 50. 

3 Luerct. v. 123. 
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cundias ; l "Their forms, ages, clothes, and 
ornaments are known : their descents, mar- 
riages, and kindred, and all adapted to the 
similitude of human weakness ; for they are 
represented to us with anxious minds, and we 
read of the lusts, sickness, and anger of the 
gods ;" as having attributed divinity not only 
to faith, virtue, honour, concord, liberty, vic- 
tory, and piety ; but also to voluptuousness, 
fraud, death, envy, old age, misery ; to fear, 
fever, ill fortune, and other injuries of our frail 
and transitory life : 

Quid juvat hoc, templis nostros induccrc mores? 
O curvsje in terris animse, et codestium inanes!" 2 

" O earth-born souls ! by earth-born passions led, 
To every spark of hcav'nly influence dead ! 
Think ye that what man values will inspire 
In minds celestial the same base desire?" 

The Egyptians, with an impudent prudence, 
interdicted, upon pain of hanging, that any one 
should say that their gods, Serapis and Isis, 
had formerly been men ; and yet no one was 
ignorant that they had been such ; and their 
effigies, represented with the linger upon the 
mouth, signified, says Varro, 3 that mysterious 
decree to their priests, to conceal their mortal 
original, as it must by necessary consequence 
cancel all the veneration paid to them. Seeing 
that man so much desired to equal himself to 
God, he had done better, says Cicero, 4 to have 
attracted those divine conditions to himself, and 
drawn them down hither below, than to send his 
corruption and misery up on high : but, to 
take it right, he has several ways done both the 
one and the other, with like vanity of opinion. 
When philosophers search narrowly into the 

hierarchy of their gods, and make 
phiio t sophe t rs e a g reilt hustle about distinguish- 
were serious in ing their alliances, offices, and 
Kirch '°of the P ower > r cannot believe they speak 
their gods, and as they think. When Plato de- 
of the condi- scribes Fluto's orchard to us, and 
another nrc 1 , *" tne hodily conveniences or pains 

that attend us after the ruin and 
annihilation of our bodies, and accommodates 
them to the feeling we have in this life : 

Secreti celant callcs, et myrtea circum 

Sylva teget ; curse non ipsa in morte rclinquunt ;' J 

" In secret vales and myrtle groves they lie, 
Nor do cares leave them even when they die." 

when Mahomet promises his followers a Para- 
dise hung with tapestry, gilded and enamelled 
with gold and precious stones, furnished with 
wenches of excelling beauty, rare wines, and 
delicates dishes ; it is easily discerned that these 
are deceivers that accommodate their promises 
to our sensuality, to attract and allure us by 
hopes and opinions suitable to our mortal appe- 
tites. And yet some amongst us are fallen into 



1 Cicero, de Nat. Deor. ii. 28. 

2 Pers. ii. Gl. Montaigne has transposed the lines, and 
instituted inducere for immittere. 

3 Quoted by St. Augustin, De Civit, Dei. xviii. 5. 

4 Tusc. Quccs. i. 26. 



the like error, promising to themselves after the 
resurrection a terrestrial and temporal life, 
accompanied with all sorts of worldly conve- 
niences and pleasures. Can we believe that 
Plato, he who had such heavenly conceptions, 
and was so well acquainted with the Divinity 
as thence to derive the name of the Divine 
Plato, ever thought that the poor creature, man, 
had any thing in him applicable to that incom- 
prehensible power? and that he believed that 
the weak holds we are able to take were capable, 
or the force of our understanding sufficient, to 
participate of beatitude or eternal pains? AVe 
should then tell him from human reason: " If 
the pleasures thou dost promise us in the other 
life are of the same kind that I have enjoyed 
here below, this has nothing in common with 
infinity ; though all my five natural senses 
should be even loaded with pleasure, and my 
soul full of all the contentment it could hope or 
desire, we know what all this amounts to, all 
this would be nothing : if there be any thing of 
mine there, there is nothing divine ; if this be 
no more than what may belong to our present 
condition, it cannot be of any value. All con- 
tentment of mortals is mortal. Even the know- 
ledge of our parents, children, and friends, if 
that can affect and delight us in the other world, 
if that still continues a satisfaction to us there, 
we still remain in earthly and finite conve- 
niences. We cannot as we ought conceive the 
greatness of these high and divine promises, if 
we could in any sort conceive them : to have a 
worthy imagination of them we must imagine 
them unimaginable, inexplicable, and incom- 
prehensible, and absolutely another thing than 
those of our miserable experience. " Eye hath 
not seen," saith St. Paul, "nor ear heard, nei- 
ther liaf.li entered into the heart of man, the 

| things that God hath prepared for them that 
love him." 6 And if, to render us 
capable, our being were reformed 

I and changed (as thou, Plato, 

I sayest, by thy purifications), it 

' ought to be so extreme and total 
a change that, by physical doc- 
trine it will be no more us ; 



What must he 
the change of 
our heing to 
qualify us for 
eternal happi- 
ness. 



Hector erat tunc cum hello ccrtabat; at ille 
Tractus ab /Emonio non erat Hector equo ; 7 

" He Hector was whilst he could fight, but when 
Dragg'd by Achilles' steeds, no Hector then ;" 

it must be something else that must receive 
these recompenses : 

Quod mutatur . , . dissolvitur ; intcrit ergo : 
Trajiciuntur enim partes, atque ordinc migrant. 8 

" Things changed dissolved are, and therefore die ; 
Their parts are mix'd, and from their order fly." 

For in Pytbagoras's metempsychosis, and 



5 JEneid, vi. 443. 

6 Corinthians, i. 2, 9 ; after Isaiah, lxiv. 4. 

7 Ovid, Trist. iii. 2, 27. 

8 Lucrct. iii. 756. 
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the change of* habitation that lie imagined in 
souls, can we believe that the lion, in whom 
the soul of Cajsar is enclosed, does espouse 
Oa?sar's passions, or that the lion is he? For it' 
it was still Oosar, they would be in the right 
who, controverting tin's opinion with Plato, 
reproach linn that the son might be seen to ride 
his mother transt'ormed into a mule, and the like 
absurdities. And can we believe that in the 
mutations that are made of the bodies of animal* 
into others of the same kind, the new comers 
are not other than their predecessor-. ! From 
the ashes of a pluenix, a worm, they say, is 
engendered, and from that another pluenix ;' 
who eau imagine that tin.- second pluenix is no 
other than the first / We see our -ilk-worms, 
as it were, die and wither; and from this wi- 
thered body a butterily is produced ; anil from 
that another worm ; how ridieiilou- would it he 
to imagine that this was still the !ir-t ! Thut 
which once has Cea-cd to be is no more : 

Nee, si materiam n<>*>f r;mi m]' viTir ;r!as 
Post ohUuin, rur^uiu.j'i' re Uycot, ut > i i nunc ot, 
Atqtu; ittruiu nol>i> ltnnnt d. -t.i hi im..i \im\ 
1'ertineat quidipi.iwi tame a.l n ■ « nl i| i 'i ( m< factum, 
Inlerrupta .semid c .111 sul r 'pi'teiuia ir hij. j 

I " NVilhcr tlio' tii.i • -h :1 ,] L'vtiii r ;it. I rest le 

Our matter to the t'.>ini 11 v, .1. ' . r •. 
Anil utvf au'Ui:i new 1,^'.* U> *••. u I , .!, 
Would Lint iieu figure u, e i., 1 ., .a all ; 
Or we ai;am cot Ue s.hik i • - . m, 
Our being iiuviiu' iui -rru; v > in.'' 

And, Plato, when thou si\<~t in another 
place that it shall he (he ^piri 11, il part iiMiiui 
that will be concerned in tlie fruition of the 
recompense of anotlu r life, i!i m it I! -t u> a 1 .ini: 
w herein there is as liule n^pi .umii -e of truth : 

Seilieet, avulsis radicibu*. ut i ,-:.• u'.' > :j 
lh*ptcere ipsa 01:11. us rem, sc irt.nn eorp'ee int > ;"" 



' No more than eves < 
Can e\er after miv Lii 



■ir c:»tie» t r:i. 



for, by this account, it woiill no more be 
man, nor consequently us who would he con- 
cerned in this enjoyment : for we are composed 
of two principal essential parts the separation 
of which is the death and ruin of oar being : 

Inter enim jeeta est vitai pausa. vrua-qiie 
Peerrarunt passim mulu> an .■>en>C)us tur.ne*;' 

" When onee that pause of life is mme between, 
'Tis just the same us we hail never been ;" 

\vc cannot say that the man suffers when the 
worms feed upon his members, and that the 
earth consumes them : 

Kt nihil hec ad nos, qui coitu conpmioquc 
Corporis atipue auinue eonsistimus uniter apti. s 

'* What's that to ns ? for we are only we, 
While soul and body in one frame agree." 

Moreover, upon what foundation of their justice 



1 Pliny, Nat. Hist, x. ti. 

- Lueret. Hi. b50, 

^ Id. id. 56-2. 

4 Id. ib. B7'2. 



can the gods take notice of or 
reward man after his death for The foundation 
Ids good and virtuous actions, pu^^nts'ln 
since it was themselves that put another life, 
them in the way and mind to do 
them ? And why should they be offended at 
or puni-h him for wicked ones, since thein- 
m lve- have created in him so frail a condition, 
and when, with one glance id" their will, they 
mi<jht prevent him from falling.' Might not 
Epicurus, with great colour of human reason, 
object this to Plato, did he not often save him- 
self with this sentence : " Thut it is impossible 
to c-tablish any thing certain of the immortal 
nature by the luoriiil .'" She dot- nothing but 
err throughout, but especially when she med- 
dles with dhine things. \Vho dee- more 
evidently pen-rive till*; than We .' F< r although 
we liave gi\eu In r ttrtnin and infa/hble prin- 
ciple^ an 1 th mjh we ha\e 1 ali_!,u in 1 her 
-teps with the -acred lamp of truth tl at it has 
plear-ed (lod to communicate to us; we daily 
see, nevertheless that it' she .-wirve ne\er so 
little from the ordinary path ; and that she 
stray from, or wander out of the way ^c* out 
and beaten by the el arch, how -0011 she loses, 
confound* and llt'o.r> h« r.-i if, tumbling and 
ih uing in thi> \ a-t, tmbuluit, and wa\mgsea 
of human ojiinii te, v, jt«' ut re-iraini, ami w itli- 
oiit any il, tcnuinale end . .-o > on a-> >\ e hoes 
that j^Vi at and comim, 1 i.-ad, si ■ t i'.o rs into a 
lab) riilh of a tlion-ami s '\. i*al j ath-, 

•Man ca'on/t be ;i n\ tleng hue what he is, 
nor imagine he\ on 1 the n a. h of 
his c»*pacity. " "lis a gnater T |,r . ; '' 11 '"^ 
presuiiijition," mi) s Pile arch/' r ''.,/ '. ."',', : ' ) '" 
v * in tin in who are but men to it -.v^-Mby 
attempt to slieak and di-coar-e of c ' ■••i ,ir - lam 

, ' , il- 11 ■ Willi la.ili. 

the god.- and (lemi-god- than it 
is in a t u ti 1 1 utterly ignorant of n u-ic to give 
an opinion of singing ; or in a man w ho never 
saw a camp to dispute about arms and martial 
alfairs, presuming by some light conjecture to 
understand the cilects of an art he is totally a 
stranger to." Antiquity, I believe, thought to 
put a compliment upon, and to add something 
to, the divine grandeur in assimilating it to 
man, investing it with his faculties, and adorn- 
ing it with his ugly humours and most shameful 
necessities : offering it our aliments to eat, pre- 
senting it with our dances, mummeries, ami 
farces, to divert it ; with our vestments to cover 
it, and our houses to inhabit, coaxing it with 
the odour of incense and the sounds of music, 
with festoons and nosegays; and to accom- 
modate it to our vicious passions, flattering its 
justice with inhuman vengeance, and with the 
ruin and dissipation of things by it created and 
preserved : as Tiberius Sempronius, 7 who burnt 
the rich spoils and arms he had gained from 



9 Litrret. S.">;\ 

<s In his treatise, Why the Divine Justice sometimes defers 
the jHiiiishiii'iit of Crittit. 
• Livy, xli. lti." 
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the enemy in Sardinia for a sacrifice to Vulcan ; 
and Paulus ^Emilius, 1 those of Macedonia, to 
Mars and Minerva ; and Alexander, 2 arriving 
at the Indian Ocean, threw several great ves- 
sels of gold into the sea, in honour of Thetes ; 
and moreover loading her altars with a slaughter 
not of innocent beasts only, but of men also, 
as several nations, and ours among the rest, 
were commonly used to do ; and I believe there 
is no nation under the sun that has not done 
the same : 

Sulmone creatos 
Quatuor hie juvenes, totideni, quos educat Ufens, 
Viventes rapit, inferias quos immolet umbris. 3 

" Four sons of Sulmo, four whom Ufens bred, 
He took in flight, and living victims led, 
To please the ghost of Pallas, and expire 
In sacrifice before his fun'ral pyre." 

The Getae 4 hold themselves to be immortal, and 
that their death is nothing but a journey to their 
god Zamolxis. livery five years they dispatch 
some one among them to him, to entreat of him 
such necessaries as they stand in need of. This 
envoy is chosen by lot, and the form of dispatch- 
ing him, after he has been instructed by word 
of mouth what he is to deliver, is that of the 
assistants, three hold up as many javelins, upon 
which the rest throw his body witli all their 
force. If he happen to be wounded in a mortal 
part, and that he immediately dies, 'tis held a 
certain argument of divine favour ; but if he 
escapes he is looked upon as a wicked and 
execrable wretch, and another is dismissed after 
the same manner in his stead. Amestris, 5 the 
mother of Xerxes, being grown 
Sacrifice of Q ^ cause( i at once fourteen \ oun£ 

fourteen young » , . _ ... f, © 

men. men, of the best families oi Per- 

sia, to be buried alive, according 
to the religion of the country, to gratify some 
infernal deity. And even to this day the idols 
of Themixtitan are cemented with the blood of 
little children, and they delight in no sacrifice 
but of these pure and infantine souls; a justice 
thirsty of innocent blood : 

Tantum religio potuit suadcre malorum. 6 

" Such impious use was of religion made, 
So many demon acts it could persuade." 

The Carthaginians immolated their own children 
to Saturn ; and those who had 
Carthaginian none of their own bought of 
ficedtoVatum. others^ the father and mother 
being in the mean time obliged 
to assist at the ceremony with a gay and 
contented countenance. 7 

It was a strange fancy to think to gratify 
the divine bounty with our afflictions ; like the 
Lacedaemonians, 8 who regaled their Diana with 
the tormenting of young boys, whom they 



1 Livy, xlv. 53. 

2 Arrian, vi. 19» Diod. Sicul. 17, 104, are the only historians 
of Alexander who speak about golden vases thrown into the 
sea; but they say nothing about the slaughter of men. 

3 JEneid, x. 517. 

4 Herod, iv. 94. 

5 Plut. on Superstition. Herod, vii. 114. Amcstris was 
the wife of Xerxes. 



caused to be whipped for her sake, very often 
to death. It was a savage humour to imagine 
to gratify the architect by the subversion of 
his building, and to think to take away the 
punishment due to the guilty by punishing the 
innocent : and that poor Iphigenia, at the port 
of Aulis, should hy her death and immolation 
acquit, towards God, the whole army of the 
Greeks from all the crimes they had committed ; 

Et casta inceste, nubendi tempore in ipso. 
Hostia concideret inactatu mcesta parentis ; 9 

" That the chaste virgin in her nuptial band 
Should die by an unuat'ral father's hand ;'* 

and that the two noble and generous souls of 
the two I)eeii, the father and the son, to incline 
the favour of the gods to be propitious to the 
affairs of Rome, should throw themselves head- 
long into the thickest of the enemy : Qua fuit 
tanta deorum hiiquitas, ut placuri populo 
Romano nonposscnt nisi tales riri oceidissent? 10 
" How great an injustice in the gods was it 
that they could not be reconciled to the people 
of Home unless such men perished V To which 
may be added, that it is not for the criminal to 
cause himself to be scourged according to his 
own measure nor at his own time, but that it 
purely belongs to the judge, who considers 
nothing as chastisements but the penalty that, 
he appoints, and cannot call that punishment 
which proceeds from the consent of hi in that 
suffers. The divine vengeance pre-supposes an 
absolute dissent in us, both for its justice and 
for our own penalty. And therefore it was 
a ridiculous humour of Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos, 11 who, to interrupt the continued course 
of his good fortune, and to balance it, went 
and threw the dearest and most precious jewel 
he had into the sea, believing that by this 
voluntary and antedated mishap he bribed and 
satisfied the revolution and vicissitude of for- 
tune ; and she, to mock his folly, ordered it so 
that the same jewel came again into his hands, 
found in the belly of a fish. And then to what 
end were those tourings and dismemberments 
of the Corybantes, the Menades, and, in our 
times, of the Mahometans, who slash their 
faces, bosoms, and limbs, to gratify their pro- 
phet ; seeing that the offence lies in the will, 
not in the breast, eyes, genitals, roundness of 
form, the shoulders, or the throat? Tantus 
est perturbatce mentis, et sedibus snis pulsa>, 
furor j ut sic, dii placentur, qiiemadmodum ne 
homines quidem sceviunt, 12 " So great is the 
fury and madness of troubled minds when once 
displaced from the seat of reason, as if the gods 
should be appeased with what even men are 
not so cruel as to approve." The use of this 



6 Lucret. i. 102. 

7 Plutarch, on Superstition. 

8 Id. Apothegms of the Lacedamonians, 

9 Lucret. i. 99. 

10 Cicero, de Nat. Dear. iii. 6. 

11 Herod, iii. 4, and 42. 

12 St. August, de Civit. Dei, vi. 10. 
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natural contexture has not only respect to us, 
but also to the service of God and other men ; 
'tis as unjust for us voluntarily to wound or 
hurt it as to kill ourselves upon any pretence 
whatever: it seems to be great cowardice and 
treason to exercise cruelty upon, and to destroy, 
the functions of the body that are stupid and 
servile, to spare the soul the solicitude of govern- 
ing theni according to reason : Ubi iratos deos 
titneut, qui sir propitios habere nnirentiir* In 
refjiat liludiuis rohiptateiu ettstrati sunt quit/am : 
sctl nemo sibi, ue vie essrt, jnhente domino, 
mantis intulit. 1 u Where are they so afraid 
of the anger of the gods us to merit their favour 
at that rate .' Some, indeed, have been made 
eunuchs tor the lu^r of princes : but no man at 
his master's command lias put his own baud to 
unman himself." . So did they rill their religion 
with several ill effects : 

Sarins olim 
lteligio peperit scclerosn atque impia facta. 2 

"In elder times 
Religion did commit mo>t fearful crime*." 

Now nothing of ours can in any sort be com- 
pared or likened unto the divine 
nature, which will not blemish 
and stain it with much imper- 
fection. How can that infinite 
beauty, power, and goodness 
admit of any correspondence or 
similitude to such abject things 
as we are, without extreme wrong and manifest 
dishonour to his divine greatness/ Infinitum 
dei fortius est hoiuiuibtis; vt stidtuin dei sajneu- 
tins est hondnibns. 4t For the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men, and the weakness ot' 
God is stronger than men." 3 Stilpo, the phi- 
losopher, being asked, " Whether the gods 
were delighted with our adorations and sacri- 
fices T' — kk You are indiscreet/' answered he; 
li let us withdraw apart, if you would talk of 
such things." 4 Nevertheless we prescribe him 
bounds, we keep his power besieged by our 
reasons (I call our ravings and dreams reason, 
with the dispensation of philosophy, which 
says, " That the wicked man, and even the 
fool, go mad by reason, but a particular form 
of reason"), we would subject him to the vain 
and feeble appearances of our understandings, 
— him who has made both us and our know- 
ledge. Because that nothing is made of 
nothing, God therefore could not make the 
world without matter. AVhat ! has God put 
into our hands the keys and most secret springs 
of his power .' Is he obliged not to exceed 
the limits of our knowledge I Put the case, 
O man ! that thou least been able here to mark 
some footsteps of his effects : dost thou there- 
fore think that he has employed all he can, 
and has crowded all his forms and ideas in this 



The folly of 
judging of the 
power and per- 
fections of (iod 
according to 
our concep- 
tions. 



work ? Thou seest nothing but the order and 
revolution of this little cave in which thou art 
lodged, if, indeed, thou dost see so much : 
whereas his divinity has an infinite jurisdiction 
beyond. This part is nothing in comparison 
of the whole : 

Omnia cum crelo, tcrraque, mariqne, 
Nil sunt ad summam summai totius omnem. 5 

" The earth, the sea, and skies, from pole to pole, 
Arc small, nay, nothing to the mighty whole," 

'Tis a municipal law that thou allegcst, thou 
knowest not what is universal. Tie thyself to 
that to which thou art subject, but not him ; he 
is not of thy brotherhood, thy fellow-citizen, or 
companion. If he has in some sort communi- 
cated himself unto thee, 'tis not to debase him- 
self unto thv littleness, nor to nuike thee Comp- 
troller of his power: the human body cannot 
fly to the clouds : rules are for thee. The sun 
runs every day his ordinary course : the bounds 
of the sea and the earth cannot be confounded : 
j the water is unstable and without firmness : a 
I v.iill, unless it be broken, is impenetrable to a 
| solid body: a man cannot preserve his life in 
I the flames; he cannot be both in heaven and , 
upon earth, and corporally in a thousand places | 
at once. 'Tis for thee that he has made these ! 
| ru1e< ; 'tis thee that they concern : he has ma- 
nifested to Christians that he has enfranchised i 
i himself from them all when it pleased him. ! 
And in truth, why, almighty as Ik; is, should ] 
he have; limited his power within any certain 
bounds. 7 In favour of whom should he have 
renounced his privilege ? Thy reason has in no 
other thing more of likelihood and foundation 
than in that wherein it persuades thee that 
there is a plurality of worlds : 

Terramque, et solrm, lunam, mare, etetera quit sunt, 
Non e«M" unica, sed numcru magis innumerali. 6 

" That earth, sun, moon, sea, anil the rest that are, 
Not single, but innumerable were." 

The most eminent minds of elder times be- 
lieved it ; and some of this a^re of 
ours, compelled by the appear- ^c plurality 

\ J \ ' . of the worlds 

anees ot human reason, do the nonuwouinion. 

same: forasmuch as in this fabric 

that we behold there is nothing single and one, 

Cum in summa res nulla sit una, 
Unica qua? gignatur, et unica solaque crescat y 

'* Since nothing's «dne;le in this mighty place, 
That can alone beget, alone increase;" 

and that all the kinds are multiplied in some 
number ; by which it seems not to be likely 
that God should have made this work only 
without a companion ; and that the matter of 
this form should have been totally drained in 
this individual. 

Quare etiam atque etiam tales fateare necesse est, 

Esse alios alibi congressus m.iteriali ; 

Qnalis hie est, avido complcxu quern tenet itther. 8 



St. Augu>t. d>' Cirit. Jh'i, after Seneca. 
' Lucret. i. tV.l. 
St. Paul, I Corinth i. 2'>, 
'• aertius, in vitu. 



* Lucret. vi. C)~g. 
(i Lucret. ii. ]U8. r t. 
' Id. ib. 1077 
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" Wherefore 'tis necessary to confess 
That there must elsewhere be the like congress 
Of the like matter, which the airy space 
Holds fast within its infinite embrace." 

Especially if it be a living creature, which its 
motions render so credible that Plato affirms it, 1 
and that many of our people do either confirm, 
or dare not deny it: no more than that ancient 
opinion that the heavens, the stars, and other 
members of the world, are creatures composed 
of body and soul, mortal in respect of their 
composition, but immortal by the determination 
of the Creator. Now if there be many worlds, 
as Democritus, Epicurus, and almost all philo- 
sophy has believed, what do we know that the 
principles and rules of this of ours in like man- 
ner concern the rest. They may perad venture 
have another form and another polity. Epi- 
curus 2 supposes them either like or unlike. We 
see in this world an infinite difference and 
variety, only by distance of places ; neither 
corn, wine, nor any of our animals are to be 
seen in that new corner of the world discovered 
by our fathers ; 'tis all there another thing ; and, 
in times past, do but consider in how many 
parts of the world they had no knowledge 
either of Bacchus or Ceres. If Pliny and He- 
rodotus are to be believed, there are in certain 
places kinds of men very little resembling us, 3 
mongrel and ambiguous forms, betwixt the 
human and brutal natures : there are countries 
where men are born without heads, having 
their mouth and eyes in their breast : where 
they are all hermaphrodites ; where they go on 
all four ; where they have but one eye in the 
forehead, and a head more like a dog than like 
ours : where they are half fish the lower part, 
and live in the water : where the women bear 
at five years old, and live but eight : where the 
head and the skin of the forehead is so hard 
that a sword will not touch it, but rebounds 
again : where men have no beards : nations 
that know not the use of fire : others that eject 
seed of a black colour. What shall we say of 
those that naturnlly change themselves into 
wolves, colts, and then into men again ? And 
if it be true, as Plutarch says, 4 that in some 
place of the Indies there are men without 
mouths, who nourish themselves with the smell 
of certain odours, how many of our descriptions 
are false ? He is no longer risible, nor, perhaps, 
capable of reason and society. The disposition 
and cause of our internal composition would 
then for the most part be to no purpose, and of 
no use. 



1 In the Timceus. 2 Laertius, in mtu. 

3 The following instances are taken from the 3rd and 4th 
Books of Herodotus, and the 6th, 7th, and 8th of Pliny, lint 
the larger portion of these traditions are stated doubtin^ly 
by both authors. Pliny expressly says that a person who 
can be persuaded that men were ever metamorphosed 
into wolves, and afterwards into men ag.dn, will be ready to 
give his credit to all the fables that have been invented for so 
many ages past; and having then quoted some stories of 
such pretended metamorphoses, cries out—" It is astonish- 
ing how far the Greeks have extended their credulity. There 
is no lie ever so impudent that wants a witness to prove it." 
— Nat. Hist. viii. 22. 

* l'lut. On the Face of the Moon. Pliny, Nat Hist. 7, 2. 
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Moreover, how many things are there in our 
own knowledge that oppose those 
fine rules we have cut out for and 
prescribe to nature ? And yet we 
must undertake to circumscribe 
thereto God himself! How many 
things do we call miraculous and contrary to 
nature 1 This is done by every nation, and by 
every man, according to the proportion of his 
ignorance. How many occult properties and 
quintessences do we daily discover? For, for 
us to go "according to nature/' is no more but 
to go "according to our understanding," as 
far as that is able to follow, and as far as we 
are able to see into it: all beyond that is, for- 
sooth, monstrous and irregular. Now, by this 
account, all things shall be monstrous to the 
wisest and most understanding men ; for human 
reason has persuaded them that there was no 
manner of ground nor foundation, not so much 
as to be assured that snow is white, and Anaxa- 
goras affirmed it to be black f if there be any 
thing, or if there be nothing ; if there be know- 
ledge or ignorance, which Aletrodorus of Chios 
denied that man was able to determine ; 6 or 
whether we live, as Euripides doubts whether 
the life we live is life, or whether that we call 
death be not life : 

'lit <5' oidev el fiji/ Tovi)', uKtKXt^Tat OaveTv 
Tyfiji/ dt, Ovtja-nciv fctTTi.' 

and not without some appearance. For why 
do we derive the title of being from this instant, 
which is but a flash in the infinite course of an 
eternal night, and so short an interruption of 
our perpetual and natural condition, death pos- 
sessing all the before and after this moment, 
and also a good part of the moment itself. 
Others swear there is no motion 
at all, 8 as the followers of Melis- 
sus, and that nothing stirs. For 
if there be but one, neither can 
that spherical motion be of any use to him, nor 
motion from one place to another, as Plato 
proves: "That there is neither generation nor 
corruption in nature." Protagoras says 9 that 
there is nothing in nature but doubt ; that a 
man may equally dispute of all things ; and 
even of this, whether a man can equally dispute 
of all 'things : Nausiphanes, 10 that of things 
which seem to be, nothing is more than it is not ; 
that there is nothing certain but uncertainty : 
Parmenides, 11 that of that which seems, there is 
no one thing in general ; that there is but one 
thing : Zeno, that one same is not, and that 



things below 
denied. 



5 Cieero, Acad. ii. 23 and 31. Fpht ad Quint, frat. 
Sextus Empiricus, Hypoth. Pyrrhtm. i. 13. Galen, dn 
Simptic. Medic ii. 1, See. A German, named Voight, has 
ai so published a dissertation Adrersus alborem nivis. 

6 Cicero, Acad, ii 23. Sextus Empiricus, Hypath. Pyrr. 

7 Plato, in his Gorgias, p. 300 ; Diog. Laert. Life of 
Pyrrho, ix. 73; and Sextus Empiricus, Pyrr. Hypt/t. 
iii. 24, quote these verses differently from one another, 
and from what they are heie, but there is no real difference 
in the sense. 

8 Laertius, in vita. 9 Id. in vitu. 

10 Seneca, Epist. 83. 

11 Cicero, de Nat. Deor. iii. ; who elsewhere {Acad. iv. 37) 
attributes the saying to Xenophanes. 

11 2 
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there is nothing; if there were one thing, it 
Mould either be in another or in itself; if it be 
in another, they are two ; if it be in itself, they 
are yet two; the comprehending, and the com- 
prehended. 1 According to these doctrines the 
nature of things is no other than a shadow, 
either false or vain. 

This way of speaking in a Christian man has 
ever seemed to me very indiscreet and irreve- 
rent. " God cannot die ; ( »od cannot contradict 
himself; (rod cannot do this or that." I do not 
like to have tin; divine power so limited by the 
laws of men's mouths; and the idea which pre- 
sents itself to us in those propositions ought to 
be more religiously and reverently expressed. 

Our speaking has its failings and detects, as 
well as all the rest. ZMo-^t of the occasions of 
disturbance in the world are grammatical ones: 
our suits only sprint: from disputes as to the 
interpretation of laws ; and most 
wars proceed from the inability 
of ministers clearly to express the 
conventions and treaties of amity 
of princes. How many quarrels, and of how 
great importance, has the doubt ef the meaning 
of this s\ liable hoc, created in the world 'r 
Let iir> take the clearest conclusion that lo^ie 
itself presents us withal : if you say, " It is fine 
weather, 7 ' and that you say true, it is then line 
\\e;i I her. Is not this a a cry certain form of 
speaking ! And yet it will deceive us; that it 
will do so, let us follow tin.' example: It you 
s;iy, l " 1 lie,*' if you say true, yon do lie. 1 ' 1 The 
art, the reu^m, and force of the euuelusion of 
this, are the same with the other, and yet we 
are gravelled. The Pyrrhonian philosophers, 
I see, cannot express their general conception 
in any kind of speaking ; tor they would re- 
quire a new language on purpose : ours is all 
iormed of affirmative propositions, which are 
totally nntartie to them ; insomuch that when 
they say k> I doubt,'' they are presently taken 
by the throat, to make them confess that at 
least they know and are assured that they do 
doubt. By which means they have been com- 
pelled to .shelter themselves under this medical 
comparison, without which their humour would 
be inexplicable: when they pronounce, u I 
know not/' or, a I doubt," they say that this 
proposition carries off itself with the rest, no 
more nor less than rhubarb, that drives out the 
ill humours, and carries itself off with them. 4 
This fancy will be more certainly understood 
by interrogation : " What do I know ?" as I 
bear it, with the emblem of ft balance. 

See what use they make of this irreverent 
way of speaking:* in the present disputes about 



1 Cicero, Acad. ii. 37. Seneca, Epist. 83. 

2 Montaigne here refers to the controversies netwecn the 
Catholics and Protestants ab^ut trans-substantiation. 

3 This is the sophistical dilemma called the liar. Cicero, 
Acad. ii. 2y. Aid. Gzll. xviii. 2. 

< Laert. ix. 7(5. 

s This refers to what was just said, that God cannot do 
this or that. 

6 Pliny, ii. "; whom the author named in the first edition 
of the Essays; but in the edition of 1588, he scratched out 



our religion, if yon press its adversaries too 
hard, they will roundly tell you, " that it is 
not in the power of God to make it so, that his 
body should be in paradise and upon earth, and 
iu several places at once." And see, too, what 
advantage the old scoffer 6 math; of this. *' At 
least," says he, " it is no little consolation to 
man to see that God cannot do all things : for 
he cannot kill himself, though he would; which 
is the greatest privilege we have in our con- 
dition ; lie cannot make mortal immortal, nor 
revive the dead ; nor make it so, that he who 
has lived has not ; nor that he who has had 
honours has not had them ; having no other 
right to the past than that of oblivion." And 
that the comparison of man to (iodniay yet be 
made out by jocose examples: k * lie cannot 
order it so," says he, kk that twice ten shall not 
be twenty." This is what he says, and what a 
( 'hristian ou^ht to take heed shall not escape 
his lips. Whereas ''" the contrary, it seems as 
if men studied this fooli-h daring of language, 
to reduce (Jod to their own measure: 

Cras vel atra 
Nnbe polum Pater o<eup;ito, 
Vel sole puro, non lamcn irritum 
Qinxlcumque retro est, ettieiet, neque 
Oiilinptt, infeetumque reddet, 
(Jiiod lUL'icns seiiicl hora vxit. 7 

" Tii-morrow, let it shine or rain, 
Vet cannot 1 li t> (he p:i*t make \ain: 
Nor uncrratr and rendiT void 
That which was yesterday enjoyed." 

When we say that the infinity of ages as well 
past a^ to come, are but one instant with God ; 
that his goodness, wisdom, and power are the 
siiiue with his essence; our mouths speak it, 
but our understandings apprehend it not ; and 
vet, such is our vain opinion of ourselves, that 
we must make the Divinity to pass through our 
sieve ; and thence proceed all the dreams and 
errors with which the world abounds, whilst we 
reduce and weigh in our balance a thing so far 
above our poise. * Mirum quo proccdat impro- 
hitas cordis hiuitani, jxirrulo id'tquo htcituta 
n(ccrssu. iJ " Tis wonderful to w hat the w icked- 
ness of man's heart will proceed, if elevated 
with the least success." How magisterially and 
insolently does Epicurus reprove the Stoics, for 
maintaining that the truly good and happy 
being appertained only to God, and that the 
wise man had nothing but a shadow and resem- 
blance of it? How temerariously have they 
bound God to destiny (a thing which, by my 
consent, none that bears the name of a Christian 
shall ever do again) ! and Thales, Plato, and 
Pythagoras have enslaved him to necessity. 
This arrogance of attempting to discover God 



" ce mocqueur de Pline,*' and substitued " ce mocqueur 
ancien." 

7 Horace, Od. iii. 29. 43. 

R Montaipne in this passage somewhat contradicts the au- 
thor whom he is defending. " L'homme," says Sebonde, 
in Montaigne's translation, c. 121, " est par sa nature, en 
tant qu'il est homine, la vraye et vive iuiajje de Dieu. Tout 
ainsi que le cachet enprave sa figure dans la cire, ainsi Dieu 
empix'int en l'homme sa semblance," &c. 

9 Puny, Xai. Hist. ii. 23. 
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with our eyes has been the cause that an emi- 
nent person among us 1 has attributed to the 
Divinity a corporal form ; and is the reason of 
what happens to us every day, of attributing to 
God important events, by a particular assign- 
ment* Because they weigh with us, they con- 
elude that they also weigh with him, and that 
he has a more intent and vigilant regard to them 
than to others of less moment to us or of ordi- 
nary course : Magna Dii curant, parva ncgli- 
gunt: 2 "The gods are concerned at great 
matters, but slight the small." Listen to him ; 
he will dear this to you by his reason : JS r ec in 
regnis quidem reges omnia minima curant : 3 
" Neither indeed do kings in their administra- 
tion take notiee of all the least concerns." As 
if to that King of kings it were more or less to 
subvert a kingdom, or to move the leaf of a 
tree ; or as if his providence acted after another 
manner in inclining the event of a battle than 
in the leap of a flea. The hand of his govern- 
ment is laid upon every thing after the same 
manner, with the same power and order : our 
interest does nothing towards it ; our inclina- 
tions and measures sway nothing with him. 
Deus ita artifex magnns in magnis, nt minor 
non sit in parvis : 4 " God is so great an artificer 
in great things, that lie is no less in the least." 
Our arrogancy sets this blasphemous comparison 
ever before us. Because our employments are 
a burden to us, Strato has courteously been 
pleased to exempt the gods from all offices, as 
their priests are ; he makes nature produce 
and support all things ; and with her weights 
and motions make up the several parts of the 
w r orld, discharging human nature from the awe 
of divine judgments : Quod bcatum ceternwn- 
que sit, id nee habere negotii quidquam, ncc 
exhibcre alteri : b " What is blessed and eternal 
has neither any business itself nor gives any to 
another." Nature will that in like tilings there 
should be a like relation. The infinite number 
of mortals, therefore, concludes a like number 
of immortals ■; the infinite things that kill and 
destroy pre-supposes as many that preserve and 
profit. As the souls of the gods, without tongue, 
eye, or ear, do every one of them feel amongst 
themselves what the other feels, and judge our 
thoughts ; so the souls of men, when at liberty 
and loosed from the body, either by sleep or 
some ecstasy, divine, foretel, and see things, 
which, whilst joined to the body, they eould 
not see. " Men,^ says St. Paul, " professing 
themselves to be wise, they beeome fools ; and 
change the glory of the uncorruptible God into 
an image made like corruptible man." 6 Do 
but take notiee of the juggling in the ancient 
deifications. After the great and stately pomp 
of the funeral, so soon as the fire began to 



1 Tertullian, in the well-known passage,— Quis negat 
Deum esse corpus, etsi Deus spiritus sit. 

" Cicero, De Nat. Deor. ii. 66. 

3 Id. ib. iii. 35. 

4 St. August. De Civil. Dei, xi. 22. 
s Cicero, d* Nat. Deor. i. ]/. 

6 Rom. i. "2.L. 



mount to the top of the pyramid, and to eateh 
hold of the couch where the body lay, they at 
the same time turned out an eagle, which flying 
upward, signified that the soul went into Para- 
dise. 7 We have a thousand medals, and parti- 
cularly of the worthy Faustina, where this 
eagle is represented carrying these deified souls 
to heaven with their heels upwards. 'Tis pity 
that we should fool ourselves with our own 
fopperies and inventions, 

Quod finxere, timent, 
" They fear their own inventions," 

like children who are frighted with the same 
face of their play -fellow, that they themselves 
have smeared and smutted. Quasi quidqitam 
infelicius sit homine, cui sua jigmenta domi- 
nantw ; 8 " As if any thing could be more 
unhappy than man, who is insulted over by his 
own imagination." J Tis far from honouring 
him who made us, to honour him that we have 
made. Augustus had more temples than Jupi- 
ter, served with as much religion and belief of 
miracles. The Thracians, in return of the* be- 
nefits they had received from Agesilaus, came 
to bring him word that they had eanonized 
him : " Has your nation," said he to them, 
" the power to make gods of whom they please ? 
Pray first deify some one amongst yourselves, 
and "when I shall see what advantage he has by 
it, I will thank you for your offer." 9 Man is 
certainly stark mad; he cannot make a worm, 
and yet he will be making gods by dozens. 
Hoar Trismegistus in praise of our sufficiency : 
" Of all the wonderful things, it surmounts all 
wonder that man eould find out the divine 
nature and make it." 10 And take here the 
arguments of the school of philosophy itself: 

Nosse cui divos et crcli numina soli 
Aut soli ncscirc, datum.' 1 

" To whom to know the deities of heaven, 

Or know he knows them not, alone 'tis given." 

" If there is a God, he is a living creature; 12 if 
he be a living creature, he has sense ; and if he 
has sense, he is subject to corruption. If he be 
without a body, he is without a soul, and con- 
sequently without action; and if he has a body, 
it is perishable." Is not here a triumph ? we 
are incapable of having made the world ; there 
must then be some more excellent nature that 
has put a hand to the work. It were a foolish 
and ridiculous arrogance to esteem ourselves 
the most perfect thing of the universe. There 
must then be something that is better, and that 
must be God. When you see a stately and 
stupendous edifice, though you do not know 
who is the owner of it, you would yet eonclude 



7 Herodian, iv. 

8 Lucan, i. 486. 

9 Plutarch, Apoth. of the Lacedetnonians. 

10 Asclep. Dialog, apud L. Apuleium, vol. ii p. 306. Bipons. 

11 Lucan, i. 432. 

•2 Cicero, de Nat. Deor. iii. 13, ii. 6. &c. 
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Heaven God's 
palace. 



it was not built tor nits. And this divine struc- 
ture that wo behold of the celestial 
palace, have \vi; not reason to be- 
lieve that it is the residence of 
some possessor, who is much greater than we .' 
Is not the most supreme always the most 
worthy.' but we are in the lowest form. No- 
thing without a soul and without mi-on can 
produce a living creature capable of reason. 
I The world produces us; the world then ha- 
j son! and reason. Every part of \\> is less than 
we. We are part of the world, tin* world 
therefore is endued with wisdom and reason, 
and that more abnndantlv than 
The frnyern- ^ "\^ ;l J i M ,. t ],i n o- to "have a 

incut ui the ■ . 

world. great government : the goveni- 

nient of the world then appertains 
t » sonu? happv nature. The stars do u« no 
harm ; they are then full of goodlier. We 
have need of nourishment : then so ha\e the 
gods also, and feed upon the vapours of the 
earth. Worldly goods art 1 not goods to (rod ; 
therefore they are not goods to us : oifendin'j" 
and being olfended are equally testimonies ot* 
imbecility ; 'tis then-fore folly to fear God. 
(iod is good by his nature ; man by his hidus- 
, try, whieli is more. The divine and human 
wisdom have no other distinction, but that the 
iirst is eternal ; but duration i> no aecession 
to wisdom, therefore we are companions. We 
have life, reason, and liberty; we .(^tei-m u'"Oil- 
uc-s, charity, and justice: these qualities are 
then in him. In conclusion, building and de- 
stroy iiiir, tlie conditions of the Divinity, are 
forged by man, according as they relate to 
himself. What a pattern, and what a model ! 
let us stretch, letus raise and swell human qua- 
lities as much as we please : pull* up thyself, 
poor man, yet more and more, and more ; 

Nun si In niperis, iuqiiit.' 
" Not if ihou bur-l," said he. 

Profecto turn Demi}, t/ttrm ctxjtltirc mm jjos- 
sttut, sed scuict tpsos pro Wo coi/ifm/fes, huh 
ill km, scd seipsos, mm ////, snl si hi nmipurattf. 
''Certainly they do not imagine (Jod, whom 
they cannot imagine; but they imagine them- 
selves in his stead : they do not compare him. 
but themselves, not to him, but to themselves.' 7 
In natural things the effects do but half relate 
to their causes. What's this to the purpose I 
His condition is above the order of nature, too 
elevated, too remote, and too mighty, to permit 
itself to be bound and fettered by our conclu- 
sions. 'Ti> not through ourselves that we arrive 
at that place : our ways lie too low. We are 
no nearer heaven on the top of Mount Cenis 
than at the bottom of the sea; take the distance 
with your astrolabe. They debase God even to 



the carnal knowledge of women, to so many 
times, and so many generations. Paulina, the 
wife of Saturnimis, a matron of great reputation 
at Home, thinking she lay with the god ^ era pis, - 
found herself in the arms of an amoroso of hers, 
through the paudarism of the priests of his 
temple. Yarro, the most subtle and most 
learned of all the Latin authors, in his book of 
theology, writes, 3 that the sexton of llercules's 
temple, throwing dice with one hand for him- 
self, and with the other for Hercules, played 
after that manner with him for a supper and a 
wench ; if he won, at the expense of the offer- 
ings ; if he lost, at his own. The sexton lost, 
and paid the supper and the wench, ller name 
was Laureutiua, who saw by night this god in 
her arms, who moreover told her, that the first 
>he met the next day, should give her a heavenly 
reward ; which proved to be Taruncius, 4 a rich 
young man, who took her home to his house, 
and in time left her his inheritrix. She, in her 
turn, thinking to do a thing that would be 
pleasing to the god, left the people of Home 
heirs to her ; and therefore had divine honours 
attributed to her. As if it had not been sntH- 
eicnt that IMato was originally descended from 
the gods by a double line, and that he had 
Neptune for the common father of his race, it 
was certainly believed at Athens, that Aristo, 
having a mind to enjoy the fair Perictione, 
could not, and was warned by the god Apollo, 
in a dream, to leave her unpolluted and un- 
touched, till she should iirst be brought to- 
lled. These were tin; father and mother of 
Plato. - ' I low many ridiculous stories are there 
of like cuckoldings, committed by the gods 
against poor mortal men ! And how many 
husbands injuriously scandaled in favour of the 
children ! In the Mahometan religion there 
are Merlins enough found by the belief of the 
people ; that is to say, children without lathers, 
spiritual, divinely conceived in the wombs of 
virgins, and carry names that signify so much 
in their language. 

We are to observe that to every thing nothing 
is more dear and estimable than 
its being (the lion, the eagle, the Nothing that 
dolphin, prize nothing above their ! Julh " ia » ™\ 

I.' . . " . . beast is fonder 

ow n kind) ; and that every tiling of than its 
assimilates the qualities Of all species, 
other things to its own proper 
qualities which we may indeed extend or con- 
tract, but that's all ; for beyond that relation 
and principle our imagination cannot go, can 
guess at nothing else, nor possibly go out 
thence, nor stretch beyond it ; whence spring 
these ancient conclusions. — of all forms the 
most beautiful is that of man ; therefore God 
must be of that form. No one can be happy 
without virtue, nor virtue be without reason, 



1 Horace, Sat. ii. 3 10. ] •* Or Tanitiiis. according to St. Austin: hut according to 

r ,. . ,. ,. . T „ , , T . , , .. ... Plnlarch, whe relates the same storv in the life of Romulus, 

* Or Anub.s according to Josephns , J,-iash Annuities, h first ' man who met Larentia as hc calls her) was one 

xviu. 4. where thus story »s related at length. Tarnitius, a very old man. 

3 St. Austin, tit Civtt. Dei, vt. J. I ' Laerlius, in vita. Plutarch, Table Talk. 
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and reason cannot inhabit anywhere but in a 
human shape : God is therefore clothed in a 
human figure. Ita est information anticipa- 
tumque mentibus nostris, ut hotnmi, quiun de 
Deo cogltety forma occurred hitmana. 1 "It 
is so imprinted in our minds, and the fancy is 
so prepossessed with it, that when a man thinks 
of God, a human figure ever presents itself to 
the imagination." Therefore it was that Xeno- 
phanes pleasantly said, " That if beasts frame 
any gods to themselves, as 'tis likely they do, 
they make them certainly such as themselves 
are, and glorify themselves in it, as we do. 
For why may not a goose say thus : ' All the 
parts of the universe I have an interest in : 
the earth serves me to walk upon ; the sun to 
light me ; the stars have their influence upon 
me: 1 have sueli an advantage by the winds 
and such by the waters ; there is nothing that 
yon heavenly roof looks upon so favourably as 
me ; I am the darling of nature ! Is it not 
man that keeps, lodges, and serves me ? ; Tis 
for me that he both sows and grinds ; if lie 
eats me he does the same by his fellow-men, 
and so do I the worms that kill and devour 
him," 2 As much might be said by a crane, 
and with greater confidence, upon the aceount 
of the liberty of his flight, and the possession 
of that high and beautiful region. Tarn blanda 
conc'rfiatri.Vy et tarn, sui est Una ipsa natural 
" So flattering and wheedling a bawd is nature 
to herself. 7 ' 4 

Now by the same eonsequenee, the destinies 

are then for us ; for us the world ; 
Man imagines it shines, it thunders for us ; 
SLdefo? hSr creator ancl creatures, nil are for 

us : ; tis the mark and point to 
which the universality of things aims. Look 
into the records that philosophy has kept tor 
two thousand years and more, of the affairs of 
heaven : the gods all that while have neither 
acted nor spoken but for man. She does not 
allow them any other consultation or occupa- 
tion. See them here against us in war : 

Domitosque Hcrculea mann 
Telluris juvenes, uncle periculum 

Fulgens contremuit domus 
Saturnis veteris. r ' 

" The brawny sons of earth, subdu'd by hand 
Of Hercules on the t'hlegnean strand, 
Wiiere the rude shock did such ai uproar maice, 
As made old Saturn's sparkling pa'ace shake." 

And here you bhall see tin m participat • of our 



1 Cicero, de Nat. Deor. i. 18. 

2 id. ib. 27. 

3 Kusehius, Pveep. Evnng. xiii. 13. 

4 Here Montaigne is again in contradiction with him 
whose apology he is writing. Sebond, in our author's trans- 
lation of his work, says: '* Le ciel te dit (a l'homme) — Jc 
te foumis de lumiere lc jour, afin que tu veillcs ; d'ombre la 
nuit afin que tu dormes et repose : pour ta recreation et 
comrnodite, je renouvelle les saisons, je te donne la fleuris- 
sante douceur du printems. la chaleur de l'ete\ la fertilite 
de l'automne, les froideurs de l'hiver . . l'air — je te commu- 
nique la respiration vitale, et offrc a ton beissance tout le 
genre de mes oiseaux ; l'eau— je te foumis de quoi boire, de 
quoi te laver. La terrc — jc te soutiens ; tu as dc moi le 



troubles, to make a return for our having so 
often shared in theirs : 

Neptunus muros, magnoque emota tridenti 
Fundamenta quatit, totauique a sedibus urbem 
Fruit : hie Juno Scteas sievissima portas 
Prima tenet. 6 

" Amidst that smother Neptune holds his place, 
Below the walls' foundation drives his mace, 
And heaves the city from its solid base. 
See where in arms the cruel Juno stands. 
Full in the Sciean gate." 

The Caunians, jealous of the authority of 
their own proper gods, armed themselves on the 
days of their devotion, and through the whole 
of their precincts ran cutting and slashing the 
air with their swords, by that means to drive 
away and banish all foreign gods 
out of their territory/ Their Power nf the 

, . . , J . , gods limited to 

powers are limited according to certain things, 
our necessity : this cures horses, 
that men, that the plague, that the scurf, that 
the phthisic ; one cures one sort of itch, 
another another : Adio minimis etiam rebus 
prava relhjio inserit Deos. s " At such a rate 
does false religion create gods for the most 
contemptible uses." This one makes grapes 
grow, that onions ; this has the prcsidence over 
lechery, that over merchandise ; for every sort 
of artisan a god ; this has his province and 
reputation in the east ; that his in the west : 

Ilic illius anna, hie currus fult. & 
" Here lay her armour, here her chariot stood." 

O sancte Apollo, qui umbilicum certum terraruni obtines. 10 

" O sacred Fhadius, who with glorious ray. 

From the earth's centre, dost thy light "display." 

Pallada Cccropidue, Minoia Crcta Dianam, 

Vulcanum tcllus Hipsipykea colit, 
Junoncm Sparte, Pelopeiadcsque Myccnie ; 

Pinigerum Fanni MumaHs ora caput ; 
Mars Latio vencrandus crat. 11 

" Th' Athenians Pallas, Cynthia Crete adore, 
Vulcan is worshipped on the Lemnian shore. 
Proud Juno's altars are by Spartans fed, 
Th' Arcadians worship Fauuus, and 'tis said 
To Mars, hy Italy, is homage paid." 

This has only one town or one family in his 
possession ; that lives alone ; that in company, 
either voluntary or upon necessity : 

Junetaque sunt magno templa nepotis avo.l- 

"And temples to the nephew joined are, 
To those were reared to the great grandfather." 



pain de quoi sc nourissent tes forces, ie vin de quoi 
esjouis tes esprits," &c. 

5 Horace, <dur. ii. 12. 6. 

6 JEneid, ii. 610. 
? Hreod, i. 172. 

8 Livy, xxvii. 23. 

9 JEneid, i. 1(3. 

1" Cicero, de Dirin. ii. 56*. 
navel, or centre of the earth 
xxxviii. 48; Ovid. Met. x. 168, &c 

H Ovid, Fasti, iii. 81. 



Delphi was considered tho 
de\<ptvj litems. See Livy, 



12 Id. ib. i. 
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There are some so wretched and mean (for 
the number amounts to six and thirty thou- 
sand 1 ) that they must pack five or six together, 
to produce one ear of (torn, and thence take 
their several mimes ; throe to a door — that of 
the plank, that of the hinge, and that of the 
threshold, Eour to a child — protectors of his 
s w at hi n ^-clouts, Ins drink, meat, and sucking. 
Some certniu, some uncertain and doubtful, 
and some that are not yet entered Paradise : 

Quos i|iioninni eu Ii noinltim di»namur lionorr, 
Quas dediinus, certe terms hahitare Minimus :'- 

" Whom, since \\e yet not worthy think nf heaven, 
We Mitl'ur to possess the earth we'\e given." 

There are amongst them physicians, poets, and 
civilians. Some of a mean betwixt the d'vine 
and human nature ; mediators betwixt God 
and us, adorned with a certain second and 
diminutive sort of adoration ; infinite in titles 
ami offices; some good, others ill; some old 
and decrepid, and some that are mortal. For 
Chrysippiw 1 was of opinion that in the last 
conflagration of the world all the gods were to 
die but .) upiter. Man make* a thousand pretty 
societies betwixt (iod and him; is he not his 
countryman .' 



Jo 



incunabula Crotcn. 1 



" Crrtr, the rradh* of Jupiter." 

And this is the excuse that, upon considera- 
tion of this subject, Se;evol;i, a hi^h )>rie>t, and 
\'arro, a gr»>at theologian in their times, make 
us : " That it is necessary that the people should 
be iirnornnt of many things that are true, and 
believe many things that are fal>e." (J/nutt 
reritateut </*(</ Vihvrotur ittqiitnti rrrdatttr vt 
e.rpedh'c, tfuotf fuHitttr.* " Seeing he enquires 
into the truth, by which he would be made 
fiw, 'tis fit he should be deceived. '* Human 
eyes cannot perceive things but by the forms 
they know: and we do not remember what a 
lea]) miserable Phaeton took for attempting to 
guide hi- father's hor-es with a mortal hand. 
The mind of man falls into as great a depth, 
and is after the same manner bruised and shat- 
tered by his own rashness. If you a>k of 
philosophy of what matter the heavens and the 
sun are/ what answer will she return, if not 
that it is iron, or, with Anaxauoras/ 1 stone, or 
some other matter that she makes use of/ If 
a man enquire of Zeno what nature is / k * A 
fire," says he, "an artisan, proper for genera- 
tion, and regularly proceeding. " Archimedes, 
master of that science which attributes to itself 
the precedency before all others for truth and 
certainty; "the sun," says he, ''is a god of 
red-hot iron." Was not this a tine imagination, 



extracted from the inevitable necessity of geo- 
metrical demonstrations ? Yet not 
so inevitable and useful but that f^oful. h ° W 
Socrates" thought it was enough 
to know so much of geometry only as to measure 
the laud a man bought or sold ; and that 
l'olya'iins,* who had been a great and famous 
doctor in it, despised it, as full of falsity and 
manifest vanity, after Ik? had once tasted the 
delicate fruits of tin 1 lozelly gardens of Epicurus. 
Socrates in Xcnophon,-' concerning this affair, 
says of Anaxatioras, reputed by antiquity learned 
above all others in celestial and divine matters, 
" That he had cracked his brain, as all other 
men do who too immoderately search into 
knowledges which nothing belong to them :" 
when he made the sun to be a burning stone, 
hi? did not consider that a stone does not shine 
in the fire ; and, which is worse, that it w ill 
there consume : and in making the sun ami fire 
one, that fire does not turn the complexions 
black in shining upon them : that we are able 
to look fixedly upon lire : and that fire kills 
herbs and plants. 'Tis Socrates's opinion, and 
mine too, that the best judging of heaven is not 
to judire of it at all. Plato having occasion, 
in his Tima-its, to speak of the demons, *' This 
undertaking.*' says he, "exceeds my ability.'' 
j We are therefore to believe those ancients who 
said they were begotten by them : 'tis against 
all reason to refuse a man's faith to the children 
of the gods, though what they say should not 
be proved by any nece^ary or probable reasons; 
seeing they engage to speak of domestic and 
familiar things. 

Let us see if we have a little 
the knowledge of human and na- 
tural things. Is it not a ridiculous 
attempt for us to forge tor those 
to whom, by our own confession, 
our knowledge is not able to attain, another 
; body, and to lend a false form of our own 
j invention : as is manifest in this motion of the 
| planets; to which, seeing our wits cannot pos- 
, sibly arrive, nor conceive their natural conduct, 
\ we lend them material, heavy, and substantial 
springs of our own by which to move : 

Tcmo aureus, aurea summn? 
Ourvatura rotie, radiorum argentcus ordo. 1(> 

" Gold was the axle, and the beam was cold; 

The wheels with silver spokes on golden circles roll'd." 

You would say that we had had coach-makers, 
carpenters, and painters, that went up on high 
to make engines of various motions, and to 
range the wheelwork and interlacings of the 
heavenly bodies of differing colours about the 
axis of necessity, according to Plato : n 



more light in 

The sum of our 
knowledge of 
natural things. 



I 



1 Hesiod says only 30,000. Maximus Tyrius .Dissert. i. -1 
savs the number is infinite. 

2 Ovid, Metam. i. 94. 

3 Plutarch, on the Common Conceptions, fyc. 
•» Ovid, Metam, viii <in. 

r ' St Aliens. I)f Cirit. Dei, iv. 31. Montesquieu, in his 
Policy of the Humana in Religion, cites the opinion of 
•Scievola and Varro, nearly in the dame terms as Montaigne, 



and adds, " St. Augustine says that Varro has here disco- 
vered the whole secret of politicians and ministers of state." 

,; Xenoph Memnrab. iv. ", 7. 

" Xcnophon, On Socrates. 

fi Cicero, Acud. ii, 38. 

9 Xenophon, On Socrates, iv. 7, 2. 

10 Ovid, Metam ii. 107. 
i U Republic, x. 12. 
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Mundus domus est maxima rerum, 
Quam quinque altitonte fragmine zonae 
Cingunt, per quam limbus pictus bis sex signis 
Stellimicantibus, altus in obliquo iethere, luiue 
Bigas acceptat. 1 

" The world's a mansion that doth all things hold, 
Which thundering zones, in number five, enfold, 
Through which a girdle, painted with twelve signs, 
And that with sparkling constellations, shines, 
In heaven's arch marks the diurnal course 
For the sun's chariot and his fiery horse." 

These are all dreams and fanatic follies. Why 
will not nature please for onee to lay open her 
bosom to ns, and plainly discover to ns the 
means and conduct of her movements, and pre- 
pare our eyes to see them ? Good God, what 
abuse, what mistakes should we discover in our 
poor seienco ! I am mistaken if that weak 
knowledge of ours holds anyone thing as it 
really is, and I shall depart hence more igno- 
rant of all other things than my own ignorance. 
Have I not read in Plato this divine saying, 
that " nature is nothing but an 
Philosophy is enigmatic poesy !" 2 As if a man 

only poetry . S I -i 1 1 

sophisticated. might perhaps see a veiled and 
shady picture, breaking out here 
and there with an infinite variety of raise lights 
to puzzle our conjectures : Latent ista omnia 
crams occultata et circiunfam tenebris; nt nulla 
acies humani ingenil tanta sit, quce penetrare 
in ccslutn, terrain intrare possit* " All those 
things lie concealed and involved in so dark an 
obscurity that no point of human wit can be 
so sharp as to pierce heaven or penetrate the 
earth." And certainly philosophy is no other 
than sophisticated poetry. Whence do the 
ancient writers extract their authorities but 
from the poets? and the first of them were 
poets themselves, and writ accordingly. Plato 
is but a poet unripped. Timon 4 calls him, in- 
sultingly, u a monstrous forger of miracles." 
All super-human sciences make use of the 
poetic style. Just as women make use of teeth 
of ivory where the natural are wanting, and 
instead of their true complexion make one of 
some artificial matter; as they stuff' themselves 
out with cotton to appear plump, and in the 
sight of every one do paint, patch, and trick up 
themselves with a false and borrowed beauty : 
so does science (and even our law itself has, they 
say, legitimate fictions, whereon it builds the 
truth of its justice) ; she gives us in presuppo- 
sition, and for current pay, things which she 
herself informs us were invented ; for these 
epy cicles, eccentrics , and conccntrics, which 
astrology makes use of to carry on the motions 
of the stars, she gives us for the best she could 
invent upon that subject ; as also, in all the rest, 



1 Varro, apud Vat. Prab. not. in Virgil, Ectng. the text 
has in the first verse maxima homulli; and in the last, bigus 
solisr/ue receptat. 

1 Montaigne has here mistaken Plato's sense, whose words, 
in the second Alcibiadcs, ii. are: — ""Kfi Te $i'<ret iroitjTiKtj 
h ai'fXTruva a!n7/iiiTteiA»ic ;" — "All poetry is in its nature 
enigmatical." Plato says this by reason of a verse in 
Homer's Margites, which he explains, and which indeed has 
something in it that is enigmatical. 



philosophy presents us not that which really is, 
or what she really believes, but what she has 
contrived with the greatest and most plausible 
likelihood of truth, and the quaintest invention. 
Plato, 5 upon the discourse of the state of human 
bodies and those of beasts, says, " I should know 
that what I have said is truth, had I the con- 
firmation of an oracle ; but this I will affirm, 
that what I have said is the most likely to be 
true of any thing I could say." 

'Tis not to heaven only that art sends her 
ropes, engines, and wheels : let 
us consider a little what she says ™e co " fused 

„ . ii« J *dea which man 

oi us ourselves, and ot our con- has of himself, 
texture. There is not more re- 
trogradation, trepidation, accession, recession, 
and astonishment, in the stars and celestial 
bodies, than they have found out in this poor 
little human body. In earnest, they have good 
reason, upon that very account, to call it the 
little world, so many tools and parts have they 
employed to erect and build it. To assist the 
motions they see in man, and the various func- 
tions that we find in ourselves, in how many 
parts have they divided the soul, in how many 
places lodged it? in how many orders have 
they divided, and to how many stories have 
they raised this poor creature, man, besides 
those that are natural and to be perceived I 
And how many offices and vocations have they 
assigned him I They make it an imaginary 
public thing. J Tis a subject that they hold and 
handle ; and the}' have full power granted to 
them to rip, place, displace, piece, and stuff" it, 
every one according to his own fancy, and yet 
they possess it not. They cannot, not in reality 
only, but even in dreams, so govern it that there 
will not be some cadence or sound that will 
escape their architecture, as enormous as it is, 
and botched with a thousand false and fantastic 
patches. And it is not reason to excuse them ; 
for though we are satisfied with painters when 
they paint heaven, earth, seas, mountains, and 
remote islands, that they give us some slight 
mark of them, and, as of things unknown, are 
content with a faint and obscure description ; 
yet when they come and draw us after life, or 
any other creature which is known and familiar 
to us, we then require of them a perfect and 
exact representation of lineaments and colours, 
and despise them if they fail in it. 

1 am very well pleased with the Milesian 
girl, 6 who observing the philosopher Thales to 
be always contemplating the celestial arch, and 
to have his eyes ever gazing upward, laid some- 
thing in his way that he might stumble over, 
to put him in mind that it would be time to 



3 Cicero, Acad. ii. 39. 

4 Timon the sillographist. See Laertius, Life of Plato. 
3 In the Timccus. 

She was not a Milesian, hut a Thracian, according to 
Plalo, from whose Theetetes this story is taken : but he does 
not say that he stumbled at anything laid in his way by his 
servant ; but that as he was walking along, with his eyes 
lifted up to the stars, he fell into a well. 
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take up Ins thoughts about things that are in 
the clouds when he had provided tor those that 
were under his feet. Doubtless she advised 
him well, rather to look to himself than to 
2aze at heaven ; for, as Demoeritus says, by 
the mouth of Cicero, — 

Quod est ante pedes, nemo spectat : 
Cadi scrutantur plagas. 1 

" No man regards what is under his feet ; they are always 
prying towards heaven." 

But onr condition will have it so, that the 
knowledge of what we have in hand is as 
remote from ns, and as much above the clouds, 
as that of the shirs. As Socrates says, in 
Pluto,- " That whoever meddles with philo- 
sophy may be reproached as Thales was by the 
woman, that he sees nothing of that which is 
before him. For every philosopher is ignorant 
of what his neighbour does ; aye, and of what 
he does himself, and is ignorant of what they 
both are, whether beasts or men." 

Those people, who find Si-bond's nriruments 
too weak, that an; ignorant of nothing, that 
govern the world, that know all, — • 

Qiwe marc eompescant causa*, quid temperct annum ; 
S r t Hit* sponte sua. j>i*sa*ve, vaurentnr ft erreut ; 
Quid preinut ohseuruiu luiiu 1 , tpiid prolVitt urlicm; 
Quid vclit et pussit reruui eoncurdi.i discors ; A 

" What governs ocean's tides. 
And through the various year the seasons puides ; 
Whether tin- stars hy tlo:ir own proper hirer, 
Or foreign power, pursue their wand'rinu' curse ; 
Why shadows darken the pale queen of uiirht ; 
Whence she renews her orb and spreads her li^ht ; - 
What nature's jarring sympathy can mean ;'' 

have they not sometimes in their writings 
sounded the difiiculties they have met with of 
knowing their own being .' We see very well 
that the finger moves, that the foot moves, that 
some parts assume a voluntary motion of them- 
selves without our consent, and that others 
work by our direction ; that one sort of appre- 
hension occasions blushing; another paleness : 
such an imagination works upon the spleen 
only, another upon the brain ; one occasions 
laughter, another tears; another stupilies and 
astonishes all our senses, and arrests the motion 
of all our members; at one object the stomach 
will rise, at another a member that lies some- 
thing lower; but how a spiritual impression 
should make such a breach into a massy and 
solid subject, and the nature of the connexion 
and contexture of these admirable springs and 
movements, never yet man knew : Omnia in- 
certa rat tone, et in naturae ma jest ate abditu. 
" All uncertain in reason, and concealed in 
the majesty of nature," says Pliny. 4 And St. 
Austin, 5 Modus, quo corporibus adharent spi- 
ritics . . . omnino mirus est y nee comprchendi 



1 This Latin verse, extracted from a tragedy called I phi- 
grnia, is not put hy Cicero into the mouth of Demoeritus, 
hut is directed against him. Dt Dicinut. ii. 13. 

2 Theetetes. 



The reason 



How it hap- 
pens that men 
searee doubt of 
things. 



ab It omine potest ; et hoe ipse homo est. " The 
manner whereby souls adhere to bodies is alto- 
gether wonderful, and cannot be conceived by 
man, and yet this is man." And yet it is not 
so much as doubted ; for the opinions of men 
are received according to the ancient belief, by 
authority and upon trust, as if it were religion 
and law. 'Tis received as gibberish which is 
commonly spoken ; this truth, with all its clutter 
of arguments and proofs, is admitted as a firm 
and solid body, that is no more to be shaken, 
no more to be judged of; on the contrary, 
every one, according to the best of his talent, 
corroborates and fortifies this received belief 
with the utmost power of his reason, which is 
a supple utensil, pliable, and to be accommo- 
dated to any figure; and thus the world conies 
to be filled with lies and fopperies, 
that men doubt of divers things 
is that they never examine com- 
mon impre»ions ; they do not 
dig to the root, where the faults 
and defects lie ; they only de- 
bate upon the branches ; they do not examine 
whether Mich and such a thing be true, but if 
it has been so and so understood ; it is not 
inquired into whether Galen has said anything 
to purpose, but whetlier he has said so or so. 
In truth it was very good reason that this 
curb to the liberty of our judgments, and that 
tyranny over our opinions, should be extended 
to the schools ami arts. The trod of scholastic 
knowledge is Aristotle ; 'tis irreligion to ques- 
tion any of his decrees, as it was those of 
Lycurgus at Sparta; his doctrine is a magis- 
terial law, which, poradventure, is as false as 
another. I do not know why I should not 
a< willingly embrace either the idea> of Plato, 
or the atoms of Kpieurus, or the plenum or 
vacuum of Leneippus and Demoeritus, or the 
water of Thales, or the infinity of nature of 
Anaximander, or tin; air of Diogenes/ or the 
numbers and symmetry of Pythagoras, or the 
infinity of Parmenides, or the Oik; of Musieus, 
or the water and fire of Apollodorus, or the 
similar parts of Anaxagoras, or the discord and 
friendship of Empedoeles or the fire of Ilera- 
elitus, or any other opinion of that infinite con- 
fusion of opinions and determinations, which 
this fine human reason produces by its certi- 
tude and clear-sightedness in everything it 
meddles withal, as I should the opinion of 
Aristotle upon this subject of the principles of 
natural things ; which principles he builds of 
three pieces — matter, form, and privation. And 
what can be more vain than to make inanity 
itself the cause of the production of things ? 
Privation is a negative; of what humour could 
he then make the cause and original of things 
that are ? And yet that were not to be con- 
troverted but for the exercise of logic : there is 



3 Horace. Kpi.st. i. 12. 16. 

« Xat. Hist ii. 37- 

'•> DrCicit. Dei, \\\. 10. 

6 Of Apoliuuia. Sextus Empiric. Pyrrh Ihipotyh.m. 4. 
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The receiving 
of principles 
without exami- 
nation liable to 
all kind of 
mistakes. 



nothing- disputed therein to bring it Into doubt, 
but to defend the author of the school from 
foreign objections ; his authority is the non- 
ultra, beyond which it is not permitted to 
inquire. 

It is very easy, upon approved foundations, 
to build whatever we please ; for, 
according to the law and order- 
ing of this beginning, the other 
parts of the structure are easily 
carried on without any failure. 
By this way we find our reason 
well-grounded, and discourse at a venture ; for 
our masters prepossess and gain before-hand as 
much room in our belief as is necessary towards 
concluding afterwards what they please, as 
geometricians do by their granted demands, 
the consent and approbation we allow them 
giving them wherewith to draw us to the right 
and left, and to whirl us about at their pleasure. 
Whatever springs from these pre-suppositions 
is our master and our God ; he will take the 
level of his foundations so ample and so easy 
that by them he may mount us up to the clouds, 
if he so please. In this practice and negocia- 
tion of science we have taken the saying of 
Pythagoras, " That every expert person ought 
to be believed in his own art" for current pay. 
The logician refers the signification of words 
to the grammarians ; the rhetorician borrows 
the state of arguments from the logician ; the 
poet his measure from the musician ; the geo- 
metrician his proportions from the arithmetician, 
and the metaphysicians take physical conjec- 
tures for their foundations ; for every science 
has its principle pre-supposed, by which human 
judgment is everywhere kept in check. If 
you come to rush against the bar where the 
principal error lies, they have presently this 
sentence in their mouths, " That there is no 
disputing with persons who deny principles." 
Now men can have no principles if not revealed 
to them by the divinity ; of all the rest the 
beginning, the middle, and the end, is nothing 
but dream and vapour. To those that contend 
upon pre -supposition we must, on the con- 
trary, pre-suppose to them the same axiom upon 
which the dispute is. For every human pre- 
supposition and declaration has as much autho- 
rity one as another, if reason do not make the 
difference. Wherefore they are all to be put 
into the balance, and first the generals and 
those that tyrannize over us. The persuasion 
of certainty is a certain testimony of folly and 
extreme incertainty ; and there are not a more 
foolish sort of men, nor that are less philoso- 
phers, than the Philodoxes 1 of Plato j we mu»t 
inquire whether fire be hot? whether snow be 
white ? if there be any such things as hard or 
soft within our knowledge? 



1 " Persons who are possessed with opinions of which they 
know not the grounds ; whose heads are intoxicated with 
words ; who see and affect only the appearances of things. ' 



Whether philo- 
sophical uncer- 
tainty is deter- 
minable by 
the experience 
of the senses. 



And as to those answers of which they make 
old stories, as he that doubted if 
there were any such thing as heat, 
whom they bid throw himself 
into the fire ; and he that denied 
the coldness of ice, whom they 
bid to put ice into his bosom ; — 
they are pitiful things, unworthy of the profes- 
sion of philosophy. If they had let us alone 
in our natural being, to receive the appearance 
of things without us, according as they present 
themselves to us by our senses, and had per- 
mitted us to follow our own natural appetites, 
governed by the condition of our birth, they 
might then have reason to talk at that rate ; 
but 'tis from them we have learned to make 
ourselves judges of the world ; 'tis from them 
that we derive this fancy, " That human reason 
is controller-general of all that is without and 
within the roof of heaven ; that comprehends 
everything, that can do everything ; by the 
means of which everything is known and un- 
derstood." This answer would be good among 
the cannibals, who enjoy the happiness of a 
long, quiet, and peaceable life, without Aris- 
totle's precepts, and without the knowledge of 
the name of physics ; this answer would per- 
haps be of more value and greater force than 
all those they borrow from their reason and 
invention ; of this all animals, and all where 
the power of the law of nature is yet pure and 
simple, would be as capable as we, but as for 
them they have renounced it. They need not 
tell us, " It is true, for you see and feel it to 
be so :" they must tell me whether I really 
feel what I think I do ; and if I do feel it, 
they must then tell me why I feel it, and how, 
and* what ; let them tell me the name, original, 
the parts and junctures of heat and cold, the 
qualities of the agent and patient ; or let them 
give up their profession, which is not to admit 
or approve of anything but by the way of 
reason ; that is their test in all sorts of essays ; 
but, certainly, 'tis a test full of falsity, error, 
weakness, and defect. 

Which way can we better prove it than by 
itself? If we are not to believe her when 
speaking of herself, she can hardly be thought 
fit to judge of foreign things ; if she know any 
thing, it must at least be her own being and 
abode ; she is in the soul, and either a part or 
an effect of it; for true and essential reason, 
from which we by a false colour borrow the 
name, is lodged in the bosom of the Almighty ; 
there is her habitation and recess ; 'tis thence 
that she imparts her rays, when God is pleased 
to impart any beam of it to mankind, as Pallas 
issued from her father's head, to communicate 
herself to the world. 

Now let us see what human reason tells us 



This definition is taken from Plato, who has characterised 
them very particularly at the end of the fifth book of his 
Republic. 



of herself and of the soul ; not 
What reason f the soul in general, of which 

tells us of the > «. n t -i t 1 *l 

nature of the almost all philosophy makes the. 
soul. celestial and first bodies partici- 

pants ; nor of that which Thales 1 
attributed to things which themselves are re- 
puted inanimate, lead thereto by the consideration 
of the loadstone; but of that which appertains 
to us, and that we ought the best to know. 

Itrnoratur enim, qua> sit natura atiimi ; 
Katusit; an, contra, naseenlibus insiiiuetur ; 
Kt siniu! intercut nobiscum morte dircmpla; 
An tenebras Urci visat, vastasipie lacunar, 
An pecudes alias divinitus iiisinuet sc- 

" For none the nature of the soul cloth know, 
Whether that it be horn with us, or no ; 
Or he infused into us at our hirlh, 
And dies with us when we return to earth, 
Or then descends to the black shades below, 
Or into other animals does go. 

Crates and Dicnwehus were of opinion that 
there was no soul at all, but that the body thus 
stirs by a natural motion ; Plato,'' that it was 
a substance moving of itself; Thales, a nature 
without repose ; 4 Aselepiades, an exercising of 
the senses; Uoiod and Anaximander, a thing 
composed of earth and water; I'annenides, 5 of 
earth and fire ; Knipedoeles/' of blood ; 

Sanguincam vomit illc an imam :" 
*' lie vomits up his bloody soul." 

Posidonius, s Cleanthes, and Galen, ° that it was 
heat, or a hot complexion ; 

Ipneus est ollis vigor, et cu-lcstis origo :''* 
*' Their vigour of fire and of heavenly race." 

Hippocrates, 11 a spirit diffused all over tin 4 body ; 
Varro, 1 * that it was an air received at the month, 
heated in the lungs, moistened in the heart, and 
diffused throughout the whole body ; Xeno, the 
quintessence of the four elements ;' :i Ileraelidcs 
Ponticus, 14 that it was the light; Zenncrate*'" 
and the Egyptians, a mobile number: the Chal- 
deans, a virtue without any determinate form ; 
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Habitum quemdam vilalem corporis esse, 
Harmoniam Graeei quam dicunl. 16 
j 

" A certain vital habit in man's frame 

Which harmony the Grecian sage* name." 

Let us not forget Aristotle, who held the soul 
to be that which naturally causes the body to 
move, which lie calls entelechia, 17 with as cold 
an invention as any of the rest; for he neither 
speaks of the essence, nor of the original, nor 
of the nature of the soul, but only takes notice 
of the eifect. hactantins, ls Seneca, 11 * and most 
! of the Dogmatists, have confessed that it was a 
thing they did not underhand ; after all this 
■ enumeration of opinions,-" Harum scutenthirum 
1 (jii(v vera sit, Dcus alifjuis viderit. u Of these 
opinions, which is the true, let some god deter- 
mine, " siiys Cicero. " I know by myself," 
says St. I'ernaril,-' ''how incomprehensible (Jod 
is, seeing 1 cannot comprehend the purls of my 
own being." lleraclitns." who was of opinion 
that every being w;is full of souls and demons, 
did nevertheless imiintain that no one could 
advance so tar towards the knowledge of the 
>onl as ever to arrive at it; so profound was 
the e.— 'eiiee of it. 

Neither is there less controversy and debate 
about seating of it, Hippocrates 
and I Iierophilu> J3 place it in the In "hat part 

, . , V 1 , ■ , . . ot man the soul 

ventricle ot the brain ; Democn- resale*. 
tns and Aristotle* 11 throughout the 
whole body ; 

I't bona s;epe valetudo cum dieitnr esse 

Corporis, et non est tainen hive pars ulia valentis : 2 

" An when the body's health they do it rail, 
When of a sound man, that's no part at all. 

Epicurus in the stomach ; 

Hie I'xultat eniin pavur ac llR-tllS i luce loca circum 
La-ntiiJt' muleem.^ 

" For this* the seat of horror is and fear, 

And joys in turn do likewise triumph here." 

The Stoics, 2: about and v\ ithin the heart ; Ernsis- 
tratus, 2H adjoining the membrane of the epicra- 



1 Laertius, in vita. 

2 Lucret. i. 113. 

3 Luws, x. 

4 Thales added, " and which moves of itself." Plut.irch, 
On the Opinions of the Philosophers, who also gives the 
tpinion of the phvsician Asclepiade6, av)~if.Lvaaii\v run 
ai<Tty»|<TeoH<. 

5 Macrub. in Somn. Scip. i. 14. 

6 Cicero, Tusr. Quces. i. 9. 

7 JEneid, iv. 349, 

R Laertius, in vita. 

9 See Galen, Quod tinimi mores sequnntur corporis tem- 
peramentum ; but elsewhere thia physician repeatedly de~ 
clares that he cannot venture to affirm any thing as to the 
nature of the soul. See Nemesius, de S'utura llominis, 
c. 2. &c. 

10 JEneid, vi. 730. 

11 Macrob ut supra, i. 14. 

12 Laetant. De Opif. Dei. c. 17. 

13 " I know not," says Mr. Coste, "whfre Montaigne had 
this ; for Cicero expressly says that this quintessence, or fifth 
nature, is a thought of Aristotle, who makes the soul to be 
composed of it ; and that Zeno thought the soul to be fire," 
Cicero. Tusc. Quces. i. 9. After this, Cicero adds, " that 
Aristotle calls the mind, which he derives from that fifth na- 
ture entelechia, a new-coined word, signifying a perpetual 



motion." Though Montaigne has copied these last words, in 
what he proceeds to tell us of Aristotle, he censures him for 
not having spoken of the origin and nature of the soul. Hut 
had he only cast his eye upon what Cicero had said a In tie 
before, he would have been convinced that Aristotle had taken 
care to explain himself concerning the origin of the soul, be- 
fore he remarked the effect of it. If lie has not thereby fully 
demonstrated what the nature of it is Zeno has not given us 
much better light into it, when he says, " the soul or mind 
seems to he fire ;" and it would not be difficult to show that 
in this article the other philosophers have not succeeded 
better than Zeno and Aristotle. 

" Stub. Eciof?. Phys. i. 40. 

15 Macrob. ut supra. 

'|j Lucret. iii. 100. 

'* Cicero, Tusc. Qua-s. i. 10. 

lft De Opif. Dei. c. 17. 

19 Nat Quas. vii. 11. 

' M Tusc. Qiues i. 11. 

21 Lib de Anima. c. 1. 

" Laertius, in vita. 

23 Plutarch, On the Opinions of the Philosophers. 

24 Sextus Kmpiricus, Adv. Math. 

25 Lucret. iii. 103. 

26 Id. ib. 142. 

2r 28 Plutarch, ut supra. 
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nium ; Empedocles, 1 in the blood ; as also Moses, 2 
which was the reason why he interdicted eating 
the blood of beasts, because the soul is there 
seated; Galen thought that every part of the 
body had its soul ; Strato 3 has placed it betwixt 
the eyebrows : Qua facie quldem sit animus, 
aut ubi habitet, ne quarendum quidem est : 4 
" What figure the soul is of, or what part it 
inhabits, is not to be inquired into," says Cicero. 
I very willingly deliver this author to you in 
his own words ; for should I alter eloquence 
itself? Besides, it were but a poor prize to steal 
the matter of his inventions ; they are neither 
very frequent, nor of any great weight, and 
sufficiently known. But the reason why Chry- 
sippus argues it to be about the heart, as all the 
rest of that sect do, is not to be omitted: " It 
is," says he, 5 " because when we would affirm 
any thing, we lay our hand upon our breasts ; 
and when we would pronounce tyw, which 
signifies I, we let the lower jaw fall towards 
the stomach." This place ought not to be 
passed over without a remark upon the vanity 
of so great a man ; for besides that these con- 
siderations are infinitely light in themselves, 
the last is only a proof to the Greeks that they 
have their souls lodged in that part. No human 
judgment is so sprightly and vigilant that it 
does not sometimes sleep. Why do we fear to 
say? The Stoics, 6 the fathers of human pru- 
dence, think that the soul of a man, crushed 
under a ruin, long labours and strives to get out, 
like a mouse caught in a trap, before it can dis- 
engage itself from the burden. Some hold that 
the world was made to give bodies, by way of 
punishment, to the spirits fallen, by their own 
fault, from the purity wherein they had been 
created, the first creation having been incor- 
poreal ; and that, according as they are more 
or less depraved from their spirituality, so are 
they more or less jocundly or dully incorpo- 
rated ; and that thence proceeds all the variety 
of so much created matter. But the spirit that 
for his punishment was invested with the body 
of the sun must certainly have a very rare and 
particular measure of change. 

The extremities of our perquisition do all fall 
into astonishment and blindness ; as Plutarch 

says 7 of the testimony of his- 
^UoIophLf ton ; es > that according to charts 
inquiries. and maps, the utmost bounds of 

known countries are taken up 
with marshes, impenetrable forests, deserts, 
and uninhabitable places : this is the reason 
why the most gross and childish ravings were 
most found in those authors who treat of the 
most elevated subjects, and proceed the furthest 
in them, losing themselves in their own curi- 
osity and presumption. The beginning and end 



1 Plutarch, ut supra. 

2 Genesis, ix. 4. Levit. vii. 26. 

3 Plutarch, ut supra. 

4 Tusc Qnces i. 28. 

5 Gal. On the Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato. 

6 Seneca, Epist. 5". 



The atoms of 
the Epicure- 
ans, what ? 



of knowledge are equally foolish : observe to 
what a pitch Plato flies in his poetic clouds : 
do but take notice there of the gibberish of the 
gods : but what did he dream of when he de- 
fined a man to be " a two-legged animal with- 
out feathers:" 8 giving those who had a mind to 
deride him a pleasant occasion ; for, having 
pulled a capon alive, they went about calling it 
" the man of Plato." 

And what did the Epicureans think of, out of 
what simplicity did they first imagine that their 
atoms that they said were bodies 
having some weight, and a natu- 
ral motion downwards, had made 
the world : till they were put in 
mind, by their adversaries, that, according to 
this description, it was impossible they should 
unite and join to one another, their fall being 
so direct and perpendicular, and making so 
many parallel lines throughout? Wherefore 
there was a necessity that they should since add 
a fortuitous and sideways motion, and that they 
should moreover accoutre their atoms with 
| hooked tails, by which they might unite and 
I cling to one another. And even then do not 
those that attack them upon this second consi- 
I deration put them hardly to it? " If the atoms 
I have by chance formed so many sorts of figures, 
j why did it never fall out that they made a 
' house or a shoe ? Why at the same rate should 
we not believe that an infinite number of Greek 
, letters, strewed all over a certain place, might 
j mil into the contexture of the Iliad V™ — 
; " Whatever is capable of reason," says Zeno, 10 
I " is better than that which is not capable : there 
| is nothing better than the world : the world is 
I therefore capable of reason." 11 Cotta, by this 
I way of argumentation, makes the world a ma- 
thematician ; and 'tis also made a musician and 
an organist by this other argumentation of Zeno : 
" The whole is more than a part; we are capa- 
ble of wisdom, and are part of the world : 
therefore the world is wise," There are infi- 
nite like examples, not only of arguments that 
are false in themselves, but silly ones, that do 
not hold in themselves, and that accuse their 
authors not so much of ignorance as impru- 
dence, in the reproaches the philosophers dash 
one another in the teeth withal, upon their dis- 
sensions in their sects and opinions. 

Whoever should bundle up a lusty faggot of 
the fooleries of human wisdom would produce 
wonders. I willingly muster up these few for 
a pattern, by a certain meaning not less profita- 
ble to consider than the most sound and mode- 
rate instructions. Let us judge by these what 
opinion we are to have of man, of his sense 
and reason, when, in these great persons that 
have raised human knowledge so high, so 



7 Life of Thaseus. 

p Laertius, in vitd. 

9 Cicero, de Nat. Deor. ii. 37. 
1(1 Id. ib. lii. g. 
n Id. ib. Y\\.% ii, 12. 
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many gross mistakes and manifest errors are 
to be found. 

For my part, I am apt to believe that they 
have treated of knowledge casually, and like a 
toy, with both hands; and have 
JEtaftwiL contend about ratou as of a 
gophers treated vuiii and frivolous instrument, 
of knowledge setting on foot all sorts of fancies 

seriously. , P 

and inventions, sometimes more 
sinewy, ami sometimes weaker. This same 
Plato, who defines man as if he were a cock, 
says elsewhere, 1 after Socrates, " That he does 
not, in truth, know what man is, and that he is 
a member of the world the hardest to under- 
stand." By this variety and instability of 
opinions they tacitly lead us, as it were by the 
hand, to this resolution of their irresolution. 
They profess not always to deliver their opinions 
barefaced and apparent to us : they have one 
while disguised them in the fabulous shadows of 
poetry, and at another in some other vizor : for 
our imperfection carries this also along with it, 
that crude meat is not always proper for our 
stomachs ; we must dry, alter, and mix it : they 
do the same : they sometimes conceal their real 
opinions and judgments, and falsify them to 
accommodate themselves to the public use. 
They will not make an open profession of igno- 
rance, and of the imbecility of human reason, 
that they may not fright children : but they 
sufficiently discover it to us under tin; appear- 
ance 1 of a troubled and inconstant science. 

1 advised a person in Italy, who had a great 
mind to speak Italian, that provided he only had 

a desire to nuike himself under- 
Pliilosophv full stood, without being ambitious in 
and 'extra'""- 5 ' an >' °ther respect to excel, that he 
panee. should only make use of the first 

word that came to the; tongue's 
end, whether Latin, French, Spani.-h, or (Jas- 
con, and that, by adding the Italian termination, 
lie could not fail of hitting upon some idiom of 
the country, either Tuscan, Roman, Venetian, 
Piedmontese, or Neapolitan, and so tall in with 
some one of those many forms. I say the 
same of philosophy ; she has so many faces, so 
much variety, and has said so many things, that 
all our dreams and ravings are there to be found. 
Human fancy can conceive nothing good or bad 
that is not there : Nihil tam absurdc din potest, 
quod non dieatnr, id) alujito plulosophorumr 
" Nothing can be said so absurd, that has not 
been said before by some of the philosophers. ,J 
And I am the more willing to expose my whim- 
sies to the public; forasmuch as, though they 
are spun outof myself, and without any pattern, 
I know they will be found related to some 
ancient humour, and some will not stick to sav, 
k< See whence he took it V 31 v manners are. 



1 In the first A!e\bindrx. It is Socrates who, by his argu- 
ments, reduces Alcibiades to say this. 

'■* Cicero, dr Divinat. ii. 58. 

: * Tbe edition of I jSH adds here, " ffor 1 have selected the 
soul as the most apt for instancing our weakne-s and 
vanity,,." Ti.e following analysis of the doctrine of l\ato 



Inasmuch as 

The most pro- 
bable hypo- 
thesis concern- 
ing the human 
soul. 



natural, I have not called in the assistance of 
any discipline to erect them ; but, weak as they 
are, when it came into my head to lay them 
open to the world's view, and that to expose 
them to the light in a little more decent garb I 
went to adorn them with reasons and examples, 
it v\ns a wonder to myself accidentally to find 
them conformable to so many philosophical 
discourses and examples. I never knew what 
regimen my life was of till it was near worn out 
and spent : a new figure — an unpremeditated 
and accidental philosopher. 

Hut to return to the soul. 3 
Plato has placed reason in the 
brain, anger in the heart, and 
concupiscence in the liver ; 'tis 
likely that it was rather an inter- 
pretation of the movements of the 
soul, than that he intended a division and sepa- 
ration of it, as of a body, into several members. 
I And the most likely of their opinions is that 'tis 
always a soul, that by its faculty, reasons, 
remembers, comprehends, judges, desires, and 
exercises all its other operations; by divers in- 
struments of the body ; as the pilot guides his 
ship according to his experience, one while 
straining or slacking the cordage, one while 
hoisting the main-yard, or removing the rudder, 
by one and the same power carrying on several 
effects : and that it is lodged in the brain ; 
which appears in that the wounds and accidents 
that touch that part do immediately offend the 
faculties of the soul; and 'tis not incongruous 
that it should thence diffuse itself through the 
other parts of the body ; 

Medium non descrit uuqiiam 
Cadi Phaduis iter; radiis tamen omnia lustrat. 4 

" Phudms ne'er deviates from the zodiac's way \ 
Vet all things doth illustrate with his ray." 

As the sun sheds from heaven its light and in- 
fluence, and fills the world with them : 

Ciftcra pars animus per totum dissita corpus, 
I'aret, et ad nuinen mentis momenque movetur. 5 

" The other part o' th' soul tlitTus'd all o'er 
The body, dots obey the reason's lore." 

i^onie have said that there was a general 
soul, as it were a great body, whence all the 
particular souls were extracted, and thither 
aixain return, always restoring themselves to 
that universal matter : 

Dcum namquc ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, codumque profuntlum ; 
Hinc pecuiles, armenta, viros, genus omnc fcrarum, 
Quemqne sihi tcnues nascenteni arcesscre vitas : 
Scilicet hue redili dcinde, ac resoluta referri 
Omnia ; ncc morti esse locum ; 6 

" For God coes forth, and spreads throughout the whole, 
Heaven, earth, and sea, the universal soul ; 
Each at its hirth, from him all beings share, 
JSoth man and brute, the breath of vital air ; 



is taken from the second part of the Timaus. See also 
Laertius, Life of Pluto. 

' (laudian, J)e Sexto Consul. Honorii. 411. 

5 I.ucict. iii. 141. 

c Virgil, Geurgic. iv. 221. 
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To him return, and, loos'd from earthly chain, 
Fly whence they sprung, and rest in God again, 
Spurn at the grave, and, fearless of decay, 
Dwell in high heaven, and star th' ethcrial way." 

Others, that they only rejoined and re-nnited 
themselves to it; others, that they were pro- 
duced from the divine substance ; others, by the 
angels of fire and air ; others, that they were 
from all antiquity ; and some that they were 
created at the very point of time the bodies 
wanted them ; others make them to descend 
from the orb of the moon, and return thither ; 
the generality of the ancients believed that they 
were begotten from father to son, after a like 
manner, and produced with all other natural 
things ; taking their argument from the likeness 
of children to their fathers j 

Instillata patris virtus tibi ; 

Fortes creantur fortibus, ct bonis ;' 

" Thou hast thy father's virtues with his blood ; 
For still the brave spring from the brave and good;" 

and that we see descend from fathers to their 
children not only bodily marks, but moreover 
a resemblance of humours, complexions, and 
inclinations of the soul : 

Pcnique cur acris violentia triste lconum 
Seminium sequitur ? dolus vulpibus, et fuga ccrvis 
A patribus datur, et patrius pavor incitat artus ? 
* * * * 

Si non certa suo quia seminc, seminioque 
Vis animi pariter crescit cum corporc toto. 2 

" For why should rage from the fierce lion's seed, 
Or from the subtle fox's craft, proceed ; 
Or why the thn'rous and flying hart 
His fear and trembling to bis race impart ; 
But that a certain force of mind does grow, 
And still increases as the bodies do?" 

That thereupon the divine justice is grounded, 
punishing in the children the faults of their 
fathers ; forasmuch as the contagion of paternal 
vices is in some sort imprinted in the soul of 
children, and that the ill government of their 
will extends to them : 3 moreover, 
The opinion of that if souls had any other de- 
nvation than a natural conse- 
quence, and that they had been 
some other thing out of the body, 
they would retain some memory 
of their first being, the natural 
faculties that are proper to them of discoursing, 
reasoning, and remembering, being considered : 

Si in corpus nascentibus insinuatur, 
Cur super anteactam tetatem meminisse nequimus, 
Nee vestigia gestarum rerum ulla tencmus ? 4 

" For at our birth if it infused be, 
Why do we then retain no memory 
Of our foregoing life, and why no more 
Remember anything we did before */" 

for, to make the condition of our souls such 
as we would have it to be, we must suppose 
them all-knowing, even in their natural sim- 
plicity and purity : by these means they had 
been such, being free from the prison of the 



the pre-exist- 
ence of the 
souls before 
their union to 
our bodies 
confuted. 



1 Horace, Od. iv. 4, 29. 

2 Lucret. iii. 741. 

3 Plutarch, Why Divine Justice, §-<?. 



body, as well before they entered into it, as 
we hope they shall be after they are gone out 
of it : and from this knowledge it should follow 
that they should remember, being got in the 
body, as Plato said, 5 " That what we learn is 
no other than a remembrance of what we knew 
before ;" a tiling which every one by expe- 
rience may maintain to be false. Forasmuch, 
in the first place, as that we do not justly 
remember anything but what we have been 
taught, and that if the memory did purely per- 
form its office it would at least suggest to us 
something more than what we have learned. 
Secondly, that which she knew being in her 
purity, was a true knowledge, knowing tilings 
as they are by her divine intelligence : whereas 
here we make her receive falsehood and vice 
when we instruct her; wherein she cannot 
employ her reminiscence, that image and con- 
ception having never been planted in her. To 
say that the corporal prison does in such sort 
suffocate her natural faculties, that they are 
there utterly extinct, is first contrary to this 
other belief of acknowledging her power to be 
so great, and the operations of it that men 
sensibly perceive in this life so admirable, as 
to have thereby concluded that divinity and 
eternity past, and the immortality to come : 

Nam si tantoperc est animi mutata potestas, 
Omnia ut actarum exciderit retinentia rerum, 
Non, ut opinor, ca ab letho jam longior crrat. 6 

" For if the mind be changed to that degree 
As of past things to lose all memory, 
So great a change as that, I must confess, 
Appears to me than death but little less." 

Furthermore, 'tis here with us, and not else- 
where, that the force and effects of the soul 
ought to be considered ; all the rest of her 
perfections are vain and useless to her ; 'tis by 
her present condition that all her immortality 
is to be rewarded and paid, and of the life of 
man only that she is to render an account. It 
had been injustice to have stripped her of her 
means and powers ; to have disarmed her in 
order, in the time of her captivity and imprison- 
ment in the flesh, of her weakness and infirmity 
in the time wherein she was forced and com- 
pelled, to pass an infinite and perpetual sentence 
and condemnation, and to insist upon the con- 
sideration of so short a time, peradventure but 
an hour or two, or at the most but a century, 
which has no more proportion with infinity 
than an instant ; in this momentary interval 
to ordain and definitively to determine of her 
whole being ; it were an unreasonable dispro- 
portion, too, to assign an eternal recompense in 
consequence of so short a life. Plato, 7 to de- 
fend himself from this inconvenience, will have 
future payments limited to the term of a hun- 
dred years, relatively to human duration ; and 
of us ourselves there are enough who have 
given them temporal limits. By this they 



4 Lucret. iii. 6~I, 

5 In the Phcbdo. 

6 Lucret. iii. 674. 
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judged that the generation of the 
soul followed the common con- 
dition of human things, as also 
her life, according to the opi- 
nion of Epicurus and Democritus, 
which has been the most re- 
ceived ; in consequence of these fine appear- 
ances that they saw it born, and that, according 
as the body grew more capable, they saw it 
increase in vigour as the other did ; that its 
feebleness in infancy was very manifest, and in 
time its better strength and maturity, and after 
that its declension and old age, and at last its 
decrepitude : 



G'urni paritcr cum eorpore, et una 
Crcsccre seulimus, pariterque seiie^ere nientcm.' 

" Souls with the bodies to be born we may 

Discern, with theui t' increase, with them decay." 

They perceived it to be capable of divers pas- 
sions, and agitated with divers painful motions, 
whence it tell into lassitude and uneasiness; 
capable of alteration and change, of cheerful- 
ness, of stupidity and languor, and subject to 
diseases and injuries, as the stomach or the 
foot j 

Mentem sanari, ci,ipus nt regrum, 
Cerniinus, et tlecli mcdicma posse vidunus ;« 

" Sick minds, as well as bodies, we do sec 
By Med'cine's virtue oft restored to be ;" 

dazzled and intoxicated with the fumes of 
wine, justlcd from her seat by the vapours of a 
burning fever, laid asleep by the application of 
some medicaments, and roused by others, — 

Corpoream naturam animi esse necesse est, 
Corporis (|Uoniam telis ictuipae laborat ; 3 

" There must be of necessity, wc find, 
A nature that's corporeal of the mind, 
Because we evidently see it smar's 
And wounded is with shafts the body darts ;" 

they saw it astonished and overthrown in all 
its faculties through the mere bite of a mad 
dog, and in that condition to have no stability 
of reason, no sufficiency, no virtue, no philo- 
sophical resolution, no resistance that could 
exempt it from the subjection of such accidents; 
the slaver of a contemptible cur shed upon the 
hand of Socrates, to shake all his wisdom and 
all his great and regulated imaginations, and 
so to annihilate them, as that there remained 
no trace of his former knowledge, — 

Vis. . . . animali 
Conturbatur ut. . . . divisa seorsum 
Disjeetatur, eodem illo distraeta veneno j* 

" The power of the soul's disturbed ; and when 
That onee is but sequestred from her, then 
By the same poison 'tis dispersed abroad ;" 

and this poison to find no more resistance in 
that great soul than in an infant of four years 



< ikl : a poison sufficient to make all philosophy, 
if it were incarnate, become furious and mad ; 
insomuch that Cato, who ever disdained death 
and fortune, could not endure the sight of a 
looking-glass, or of water, overwhelmed with 
horror and affright at the thought of falling, 
by the contagion of a mad dog, into the disease 
called by physicians hydrophobia : 

Vis morbi distraeta per artus 
Turbat aprens animam, spiunantes jvquore s:ilso 
Ventorum ut validis fervescuut viribus u nd;**. s 

" Throughout the limbs diffused, the tierce disease 
Disturbs the soul, as in the briny seas, 
The fetamintr waves to swell and boil we see, 
Stirred by the wind's impetuosity." 

Now, as to this particular, philosophy has suf- 
ficiently armed man to encounter all other 
accidents either with patience, or, if the search 
of that costs too dear, by an infallible defeat, 
in totally depriving himself of all sentiment: 
but these are expedients that are only of use to 
a soul being it>elf, and in its full power, capable 
of reason and deliberation ; but not at all proper 
for this inconvenience, where, in a philosopher, 
the soul becomes the soul of a mad mini, troubled, 
overturned, and lost: which many occasions may 
produce, as a too vehement agitation tlr.it any 
violent pa»ion of the soul may beget in itself; 
or a wound in a certain part of the person, or 
vapours from the stomach, any of which may 
stupify the understanding and turn the brain. 

Morbis in cm-pori* avius errat 
Siepc animus ; demeiirit enitn. deliraque fatur; 
Interduuiqiie ^rravi lethariro fertur in aliuiu 
.'Ktoriuimque soporem, oculis nutuque cadenti : f ' 

" For when the body's siek, and ill at ease. 
The mind doth often share in the disease ; 
Wonders, crows wild, and raves, and sometimes by 
A heavy and a stupid letharpy, 
Is overcome and east into a deep, 
A most profound and everlasting sleep." 

The philosophers, methinks, have not much 
touched this string, no more than another of 
equal importance : they have this dilemma 
continually in their mouths, to console our 
mortal condition : " The soul is either mortal 
or immortal ; if mortal, it will suffer no pain ; 
if immortal, it will change for the better.'' — 
They never touch the other branch, u What if 
she change for the worse V and leave to the 
poets the menaces of future torments. But 
thereby they make themselves a good game. 
These are two omissions that I often meet with 
in their discourses. I return to the first. 

This soul loses the use of the sovereign stoical 
good, so constant and so firm. Our fine human 
wisdom must here yield, and give up her arms. 
As to the rest, they also considered, by the 
vanity of human reason, that the mixture and 
association of two so contrary things as the 
mortal and the immortal, was unimaginable : 



: Lucret. hi. 446. 
5 Id. iff, 446. 
3 Id. ib. 509 
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Quippe etenira mortale teterno jungere, et una , 

Consentire putare, et fungi mutua posse, 

Desipere est. Quid emni diversius esse putandum est, | 

Aut magis inter se disjunctum discrepitansquc, 

Quam, mortale quod est, iinmortali atque perenni 

Junctuin, in concilio, ssevas tolerare proccllas ?' 

" The mortal and th' eternal, then, to blend, 
And think they can pursue one common end, 
Is madness : for what things more diff' rent are, 
Distinct in nature, and disposed to jar ? 
How can it then be thought that these should bear, 
When thus conjoined, of harms an equal share ? 

Moreover, they perceived the soul tending to- 
wards death, as well as the body : 

Simul ievo fessa fatiscit : 2 
" Fatigued together with the weight of years t" 

which, according to Zeno, the image of sleep 
does sufficiently demonstrate to us; tor he looks 
upon it ki as a tainting and fall of the soul, as 
well as of the body :" Contrahi anbmim, et 
quasi labi putet atque decider e : :i and, what 
they perceived in some, that the soul maintained 
its force and vigour to the last gasp of life, they 
attributed to the variety of diseases, as it is ob- 
servable in men at the last extremity, that some 
retain one sense, and some another ; one the 
hearing, and another the smell, without any 
manner of defect or alteration ; and that there 
is not so universal a deprivation that some parts 
do not remain vigorous and entire : 

Non alio pacto, quam si, pes cum dolet aegri, 
In nullo caput interea sit forte dolore. 4 

" So, often of the gout a man complains, 
Whose head is, at the same time, free from pains." 

The sight of our judgment is, to truth, the 
same that the owl's eyes are to the splendour of 
the sun, says Aristotle. 5 By what can we bet- 
ter convince him, than by so gross blindness in 
so apparent a light? For the contrary opinion 
of the immortality of the soul, which, Cicero 
says, was first introduced, according to the tes- 
timony of books at least, by PhereeidesSyrius, c 
in the time of King Tullus (though some attri- 
bute it to Thales, and others to others), 'tis the 
part of human science that is treated of with 
the greatest doubt and reservation. The most 
positive dogmatists are fain, in this point prin- 
cipally, to fly to the refuge of the Academy. 
No one doubts what Aristotle has established 
upon this subject, no more than all the ancients 
in general, who handle it with a wavering be- 
lief: Rem grati&simam promittentium magis 
cpiam probantium : 7 " A thing more acceptable 
in the promisers than the provers." He conceals 
himself in clouds of words of difficult, unintelli- 
gible sense, and has left to those of his sect as 
great a dispute about his judgment as about 
the matter itself. 

Two things rendered this opinion plausible to 

1 Lueret. iii. 801. 
3 Id. ib. 450. 

3 Cicero, de Divinat. ii. 58. 

4 Lueret. iii. 111. 

5 Metaphys. ii. 1. 
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them ; one, that, without the immortality of 
souls, there would be nothing 
whereon to ground the vain hopes 
of glory, which is a consideration 
of wonderful repute in the world ; 
the other, that it is a very profit- 
able impression, as Plato says, 8 that vices, when 
they escape the discovery and cognizance of 
human justice, are still within the reach of the 
divine, which will pursue them even after the | 
death of the guilty. Man is excessively soli- I 
citous to prolong his being, and has to the utmost i 
of his power provided for it : there are monu- I 
ments for the conservation of the body, and 
glory to preserve the name, lie has employed 
all his wit and opinion to the rebuilding of 
himself, impatient of his fortune, and to prop 
himself by his inventions. The soul, by reason of 
its anxiety and impotence, being unable to stand 
by itself, wanders up and down to seek out 
consolations, hopes, and foundations, and alien 
circumstances, to which she adheres and fixes ; 
and how light or fantastic soever invention de- 
livers them to her, relies more willingly, and 
with greater assurance, upon them than upon 
herself. But 'tis wonderful to observe how the 
most eoijgtant and ob^&nate maiutainers of this 
just and clear persuasion of the immortality of 
the soul fall short, and how weak their argu- 
ments are, when they go about to prove it by 
human reason : Somnia sunt von docentis, sed 
optantis : " They are dreams not of the teacher, 
but wisher," says one of the ancients. 9 By 
which testimony man may know that he owes 
the truth he himself finds out to fortune and 
accident; since that even then, when it is fallen 
into his hand, he has not wherewith to hold 
and maintain it, and that his reason has not 
force to make use of it. All things produced 
by our own meditation and understanding, 
whether true or false, are subject to incertitude 
and controversy. 'Twas for the chastisement 
of our pride, and for the instruction of our 
miserable condition and incapacity, that God 
wrought the perplexity and confusion of the 
tower of Babel. Whatever we undertake with- 
out his assistance, whatever we see without the 
lamp of his grace, is but vanity and folly. We 
corrupt the very essence of truth, which is uni- 
form and constant, by our weakness, when 
fortune puts it into our possession. What 
course soever man takes of himself, God still 
permits it to come to the same confusion, the 
image whereof he so lively represents to us in 
the just chastisement wherewith he crushed 
Nimrod's presumption, and frustrated the vain 
attempt of his proud structure; Perdam sapien- 
tiam sapientium, et prudentiam prudaitium 
reprobabo. 10 " I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and will bring to nothing the understand- 



6 Of Syros. Cieero, Tusc Quces. i. 16. from whose text it 
would appear that we should rather read King Tulttus, 

7 Seneca, Epist. 102. 
a Laws, x. 13. 

9 Cicero, Acad. ii. 38. 
10 St. Paul, 1 Corinthians, i. 19. 
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i 1 1 *_» - of the prudent/' The diversity of idioms fancy, and that continues down to our times in 

and tongues, with which he disturbed this work, various place-. 4 is that of which they make 

what arc; they other than this infinite and per- P\ thagoras the author; not that lie was the 

petuul alteration and discordance of opinions original inventor, hut because it received a great 

and reason-, which accompany and confound deal of wcijht and repute by the authority of 

the vain building of hninan wi-dom, and to ins approbation; •• That souls, at their depar- 

' very trocxl effect too: for what would bold us, turn out of n>, did nothing but shift from one 

I if we had but tlie least jjruin of knowledge.' body to another, Vrom a lion ton horse, from a 

' Tin-; saint, has very murh obliged me : fpsn horse to ;i kiiur. continually travelling at this 

1 irrifufis ocrttltitt/o ttut huinilihttis r.»v rcittitio rate from habitation to habitation;" and he 

est (tttt rhititmis (t/frithi. 1 " The very court al- himself said that he rememb -red he hail been 

meet of the truth is either an exercise of huini- .Etbalide.-y' sinre that Kuphorbivs, afterwards 

litv or a quelling of pre-umption." To what a llermotiinus. ami, finally, Iruiu I'vrrhus was 

pitch of presumption and indolence do we raise pa— ed i it » J\ tlrc;"orn- ; having a memory of 

our blindness and folly ! himself of t\\ kn div.l and six years. Ami 

J»ut to return to my subject. It was truly some ha\e a ! le 1 that tin -e very soals some- 

vcrv irootl reason that w e should times mount up to heasen, and come down 

Uo^vo ur7 la " 1* b'-hohlen to (iod only, and to a-aiii : 



a.^umi of the the favour of his grace, for the , 

vhiI's iiiimur- truth of -o noble a belief, since. 1 : Sui.um<\ ui 

ta ''iy, ,. i • , , • ( (iniMr ., •• 

lrom his sole boiintv we receive Lor l 



.i<, a 1 or. him liiiic if {uitundum est 
HTu:ii,|iW u.i t-.ir.Ki n-v.rti 

cupido".^ 



-nt (am uir.i 
nrn\ \1 



.lb. 



the fruit of immortality, which consists in the 
eiijovment of eternal beatitude. Let us inge- 
nuously confer that (bid alone has dictated it 
to us, and faith ; tor 'tis no le-.-on id' nature and 
our own reason. And whoever will enquire 
into his own beini^ and power, both within and ( h-iuvu mak( - them eternally to go and come 
wnliout, without thi-di\ine pri\ il ■_;•• : whoever from a better t > a wor-e estate. The opinion 
-■hall cou-ider man imparLi.L 1\ , ;ul withont lhat\arro' m a i»M,- i- that, alb r four hundred 
ilatterv, will see in him ie» et!ie;ie\ or faculty and ibrtv ve.ir-." r \olti ion, tkev should ))e 



' O. father, is e f imi tn hi 
Tllut ;eiv il' U. ■- — l ir.ts, - i - 
Sh-iUl'l fli'Ml-- t ' the ,-, N.Mll ] 
All 1 I.t-- if.- r- -ir » t.i i-nrth in iv-ji-mihi.: 
Tli.-.r > u-'-r -'■ i i - mtUTTf in a t ui.li ".• 
Fur \\t tchi-d uic u.iciiee d' <■» >uc\\ loudness come?" 



that relishes of any tiling but d ulh and earth. 
The more we give and confer to owe ;md ren- 
der to (Jod, we do it with the ^ realm' ( 'hri-t- 
ianity. That, which this Stoic philo-nj her -ays 
he holds from the fortuitous consent of the 
popular voice ; had it not been betti r that he 
had held it from (iod.* ( 'n/u ilr auhmiriiui 
(t'tcrt/ih/ft' (I/ssrrhttus, ntm hrc moitinditm <t]>>t<l 
nos /mint consensus hinu'uiniii tint titneiitiinu 



united to their tir-I bo lie.- ; ( nry-ippus^ held 
that this woul 1 hi(, ;>< n after a em-tain space of 
time unknown an i unl'mi'ed. Plat >. ' who pro- 
le— e> to have embraced this belief from Pindar 
and tin 1 ancient poet-, that we are to undergo 
infinite \ iei — ifude- of mulalion, for which the 
soul is prepared, huvhnr ne'tlier punishment nor 
reward in the other world but what is temporal, 
n- its life here is but temporal, concludes that 



inferos, nut cnlrnttnui. I 'for liar ptihUtui ]>< /'- '■ it has a Mimular knowledge of the atl'airs of 

sifttniout'.- *' When we discourse oi" the iinmor- | heaven, of hell, of the world, through all which 

tali ty of soul-, the eon-cut of men that either it has pa-sed. re~pa.—ed. ami made >tay in M'vcnil 

fear or adore the infernal powers, is of no voyages; tit matters for her memory. Observe 

small advantage. 1 make u-e of this public her pro^res- elsewhere:'" "The soul that has 

persua-ion." lived well i> re-united to tin 1 -tar- to which it is 

Now the weakness of human arguments upon assinned ; that which ha- lived ill removes into 

this subject is particularly manifested b\ the a woman, ami, if it do not there reform, is again 

fabulous circumstances thev have 1 i removed into a bea-t of condition suitable to its 

What ron>ti- i i i * j . i • I ■ • i i n i /■ -^ 

tuii-s the kijuI'b superadded as consiMpienci'sot this • vicious manners, and -hall see no end oi its 

immortality, opinion, to find out of what eon- punishments till it be returned to its natural 

accord i nt; to dition this i in i ii ort ill i t \' of ours constitution, and that it has, by the force of 

several pluloso- . . : , . , . , .. ,, ,' J ., 

phers. Mas. Let us omit the Moics, reason, purged itself from those gross, stupid, 

(tistii'tim nobis Ittrijiiiiitur tun- and elementary qualities it was polluted with." 

qtuttit cnrtth'ibiis ; i/i/t mttusitros uinut auitnos : Hut 1 will not omit the objection the Epicureans 

scni])er, negtint* * 4 They e,ive us a long life, as make auain-t this transmigration from one body 

also they tin to crows; they say our soul shall to another; 'ti> a pleasant oik; ; they ask what 

continue louir, but that it. shall continue always expedient would be found out if the number of 

they deny,'') who give to souls a life after this, the (King should chance to be greater than that 

but finite. The most universal and received of those who are coming into the world. For 



1 St. August, de Virit. Dei, xl '22. 

2 Seneca, Kpist. 1 17. 

3 Cicero, Tusc. Qnas. \. ?i\. 

4 In Persia, llindostan, and elsewhere. 
"' Laertins, in ritu. 

6 Mnrid, vi. ;iQ. 



"As that of some " casters of nativities," genethliaci 
quidam. The passage is in St. August, de Civit. Dei, xxii. 2d. 
b Laetantius, Div. Inst. vii. 23. 
n hi the Menon. 
"' In the Timet us. 
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the souls, turned out of their old habitation, 
would scuffle and crowd which should first get 
possession of their new lodging ; and they fur- 
ther demand how they shall pass away their 
time, whilst waiting till new quarters are 
made ready for them I Or, on the contrary, if 
more animals should he born than die, the body, 
thevsay, would be but in an ill condition whilst 
waiting for a soul to be infused into it ; and it 
would fall out that some bodies would die before 
they had been alive. 

Denique connubia ad veneris, partusque ferarum 
Esse animus priest o, deridiculum esse viilctur; 
Fwt spcct.ire iunnortales mortalia membra 
Innuiuero nuniero, certureque pneproperanter 
Inter se, quiu prima potissunaque insinueter. 1 

" Absurd to think thai whilst wild beasts beget, 
Or bear their young, a thousand souls do wait, 
Expect the falling body, fight and strive 
Which first shall enter in and make it live." 

Others have arrested the soul in the body of the 
deceased, with it to animate serpents, worms, 
and other beasts, which are said to be bred out 
of the corruption of our members, and even out 
of our ashes ; others divide them into two parts, ! 
the one mortal, the other immortal ; others \ 
make it corporeal, and nevertheless immortal. 
Some make it immortal, without sense or know- 
ledge. There are others, even among ourselves, 
who have believed that devils were made of the 
souls of the damned ; as Plutarch thinks that 
gods were made of those that were saved ; for 
there are few things which that author is so 
positive in as he is in this ; maintaining else- 
where a doubtful and ambiguous way of expres- 
sion. " We are told/' says he, " and stedfastly 
should believe, that the souls of virtuous men, 
both according to nature and the divine justice, 
become saints, and from saints demi-gods, and 
from demi-gods, after they are perfectly, as in 
sacrifices of purgation, cleansed and purified, 
being delivered from al). passibility and all mor- 
tality, they become, not by any eivil decree, but 
in real truth, and according to all probability of 
reason, entire and perfect gods, in receiving a 
most happy and glorious end." But who de- 
sires to see him — him, who is yet the most sober 
and moderate of the whole gang of philosophers, 
lay about him with greater boldness, and relate 
his miracles upon this subject, I refer him to his 
treatise of the Moon, and of the Damon of 
Socrates, where he may, as evidently as in any 
other place whatever, satisfy himself 2 that the 
mysteries of philosophy have many strange 
things in common with those of poetry ; human 
understanding losing itself in attempting to 
sound and search all things to the bottom ; even 
as we, tired and worn out with a long course of 
life, return to infancy and dotage. See here the 
fine and certain instructions which we extract 
from human knowledge concerning the soul. 
Neither is there less temerity in what they 

1 Lucret. iii. 777* 

a Life of Romulus, c. 14. 

3 Laettius, in vita. 



Opinions as to 
the matter that 
produces the 
human body. 



teach us touching our corporal parts. Let us 
choose out one or two examples ; for otherwise 
we should lose ourselves in this vast and trou- 
bled ocean of medical errors. Let us first know 
whether, at least, they agree about 
the matter whereof men produce 
one another; for us to their first 
production it is no wonder if, in 
a thing so high and so long since 
past, human understanding finds itself puzzled 
and perplexed. Archelaus, the physician, whose 
disciple and favourite Socrates was, according 
to Ariatoxcniis, said 3 that both men and beasts 
were made of a laeteous slime, expressed by the 
heat of the earth • Pythagoras says 4 that our 
<at{\ is the foam or cream of our better blood ; 
Plato, that it is the distillation of the marrow of 
the back-bone ; raising his argument from this, 
that that part is first sensible of being weary of 
the work ; Alcmcon, that it is part of the sub- 
stance of tin; brain, and that it is so, says he, is 
proved by tin; weakness of the eyes in those who 
are immoderate in that exercise ; Democritus, 
that it is a substance extracted from the whole 
mass of the body ; Epicurus, an extract 
from soul and body ; Aristotle, an excrement 
drawn from the aliment of the blood, the last 
which is diffused over our members; others, 
that it is a blood concocted and digested by the 
heat of the genitals, which they judge, by reason 
that in excessive endeavours a man voids pure 
blood ; wherein there seems to be more likeli- 
hood, could a man extract any appearance from 
so infinite a confusion. Now, to bring this seed 
to do its work, how many contrary opinions do 
they set on foot ? Aristotle 5 and Democritus 
are of opinion that women have no sperm, and 
that ' tis nothing but a sweat that they distil 
in the heat of pleasure and motion, and that 
contributes nothing at all to generation. Galen, 
on the contrary, and his followers, believe that 
without the concurrence of seeds there can be 
no generation. Here are the physicians, the 
philosophers, the lawyers, and divines, by the 
ears with our wives about the 
dispute, " For what term women 
carry their fruit .'" and I, for my 
part, by the example of myself, 
stick with those that maintain a 
eleven months with child. The world is built 
upon this experience ; there is no so common- 
place a woman that cannot give her judgment 
in all these controversies ; and yet we cannot 
agree. 

Here is enough to verify that man is no 
better instructed in the knowledge of himself, 
in his corporal than in his spiritual part. We 
have proposed himself to himself, and his reason 
to his reason, to see what she could say. I 
think I have sufficiently demonstrated how 
little she understands herself in herself; and 



* Plutarch, On the Op. of the Philos., whence the follow- 
ing examples are also taken. 

5 Plutareh, ?tt supra, adds Zeno to Aristotle, and says 
expressly that Democritus, on the contrary, held that females 
shed their seed. 
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who understands not himself in himself, in 
w hat can he ? Quasi vera mcusuram nlJlus 
rei passit agere, (jui sui ncsriat. 1 ** As if he 
could understand the measure of any other 
thing, that knows not his own.'* In earnest, 
Protagoras- told us a pretty flam in making 
man the measure of all things, that never knew 
so much as his own ; and if it be not he, his 
dignity will not permit that any other creature 
should have this advantage ; now he being so 
contrary in himself, and one judgment so in- 
cessantly subverting another, this favourable ' 
proposition was but a mockery, which induced 
us necessarily to conclude the nullity of the 
compass and the eompasser. AVhen Thalcs 1 
reputes the knowledge of man very difficult for 
man to comprehend, he at the same time gives, 
him to understand that all other knowledge is 
impossible. 

You, 1 for whom I have taken the pains, con- 
trary to my custom, to write so long a dis- 
course, wilfnot refuse to support jour Scboud 
by the ordinary forms of arguing, wherewith 
vim are every day instructed, and in this will 
< xoreisc both your wit and learning; for this 
hist fencing trick is never to be made me of 
but as an extreme remedy; 'tis a desperate 
thrust, wherein you are to quit your own amis 
to make your adversary abandon his ; and a 
secret sleight, which must be \cry rarely, and 
then very nsenedlv, put in practice. 'Tis 
great temerity to lose \ourself that you may 
destroy another; you must not die to be re- 
venged, as (iobrias did ; for. being closely 
grappled in combat with a lord of Persia, 
] >arius coming in sword in hand, and tearing 
to strike least he should kill (lobria-, he called 
out to him boldly to fall on, though he should 
run them both through at once."' 1 have known 
desperate weapons, and conditions of single 
combat, ami wherein he that offered them put 
himself and his adversary upon terms of in- 
evitable death to them both, censured for unjust. 
The Portuguese, in the Indian Sea, took cer- 
tain Turks prisoners, who, impatient of their 
captivity, resolved, and it succeeded, by striking 
the nail's of the ship one against another, and 
making a spark to fall into the barreN of 
powder that were set in the place where they 
were guarded, to blow up and reduce them- 
selves, their masters, and the vessel to ashes. 
AYe here touch the out-plate and utmost limits 
of sciences, wherein the extremity is vicious, 
as in virtue. Keep yourselves in the common 
road ; it is not good to be so subtle and cunning. 
Renumber the Tuscan proverb: 

Chi troppo s'assottiglia, si scavczza. 6 
" Who makes himself too wise, becomes a fool." 

I advise you that, in all your opinions and dis- 



i Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 1. 

- Sextus Empiric. Adc. Math. 

3 Laertius, in vita. 

4 The author, as we have already mentioned, u addressing 
Margaret de Valois, Queen of Navarre. 



courses, as well as in your manners and all 
other things, you keep yourself moderate and 
temperate, and avoid novelty ; I am an enemy 
to all extravagant ways. You, who by the 
authority of your grandeur, and yet more by 
the advantages which those qualities give you 
that are more your own, may with the twinkle 
of an eye command whom you please, ought to 
have given this charge to some one who made 
profession of letters, who might utter a better 
manner have proved and illustrated these things 
to you. Uut here is as much as you will stand 
in need of. 

Kpicurtis said of the laws, 7 u That the worst 
wen* so necessary for us that 
without them men would devour The necessity 
.i »•> i i in .v ji' of laws to keep 

oneanother. And Pluto affirms, m en in order. 
4> That without laws we should 
li\e like bea-ts." Our wit is a wandering, 
dangerous, and temerarious utensil ; it is hard 
to couple any order or measure to it; in those 
of our own time, who are endued with any 
rare excellence above others, or any extraor- 
dinary vivacity of understanding, we see them 
almost all lash out into licentiousness of opinions 
and manners; and 'tis almost a miracle to find 
one temperate and sociable. 'Tis all the reason 
in the world to limit human wit within the 
strictest limits imaginable; in study, a< in all 
the re«t. w e ought to have its steps and advances 
numbered and fixed, and that the limits of its 
inquisition be bounded by art. It is curbed and 
fettered bv religious, laws, customs, sciences, 
precepts, mortal and immortal penalties. And 
yet we see that it escapes from all these bonds 
by its \olubility ami dissolution ; 'tis a vain 
body which has nothing to lay hold on or to 
seize; a various and dilibrm body, incapable of 
being either bound or held. In earnest, there 
are "few souls so regular, firm, and well de- 
scended, as are to be trusted with their own 
conduct, and that can with moderation, and 
without temerity, sail in the liberty of their 
own judgments, beyond the common and re- 
ceived opinions ; 'tis more expedient to put 
them under pupilage. Wit is a dangerous 
weapon, even to the possessor, if he knows not 
how to use it discreetly ; and there is not a 
beast to whom a head-board is more justly to 
be given, to keep his looks down and before 
his feet, and to hinder him from wandering 
here and there out of the tracks which custom 
ami the laws have laid before him. And there- 
fore it will be better for you to keep yourself in 
the beaten path, let it be what it will, than to 
fly out at a venture with this unbridled liberty, 
lint if any of these new doctors will pretend to 
be ingenious in your presence, at the expense 
both of your soul and his own, to avoid this 
dangerous plague, which is every day laid in 



1 Herod, iii. JS. 

fl Petrarch, canz. xi. v. 4S. 

< Plutarch, Against t.'ulo'i 

b Laws, ii. 
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your way to infect yon, this preservative, in 
the extrem est necessity, will prevent the danger 
and hinder the contagion of tlris poison from 
offending either you or your company. 

The liberty, then, and frolic forwardness of 
these ancient wits produced in philosophy and 
human sciences several sects of different opi- 
nions, every one undertaking 1 to judge and 
make choice of what he would stick to and 
maintain. But now that men pro all one way, 
Qui ccrtts quibusdam. destinutisque scntentiis 
addicti et cousccrati sunt, ut cthim, qna> uou 
probant) eofjantur defenderc, 1 " Who are so 
tied and obliged to certain opinions that they 
are bound to defend even those they do not 
approve," and that we receive the arts by civil 
authority and decree, so that the schools have 
but one pattern, and a like circumscribed in- 
stitution and discipline, we no more take notice 
what the coin weighs, and is really worth, but 
every one receives it according to the estimate 
that common approbation anil use puts upon it ; 
the alloy is not questioned, but how much it is 
current for. In like manner all tilings pass ; 
we take physic as we do geometry ; and trieks 
of hocus-pocus, enchantments, and love-spells, 
the correspondence of the souls of the dead, 
prognostications, douiifications, 2 and even this 
ridiculous pursuit of the philosophers' stone, all 
things pass for current pay, without any man- 
ner of scruple or contradiction. We need to 
know no more but that Mars' house is in the 
middle of the triangle of the hand, that of 
Venus in the thumb, and that of Mercury in 
the little finger ; that when the table-line cuts 
the tubercle of the fore-finger 'tis a sign of 
cruelty, that when it falls short of the middle 
finger, and that the natural median-line makes 
an angle with the vital in the same side, 'tis a 
sign of a miserable death ; that if in a woman 
the natural line be open, and does not close the 
angle with the vital, this denotes that she shall 
not be very chaste. I leave you to jud«;e whether 
a man qualified with such knowledge may 
not pass with reputation and esteem in all 
companies. 

Theophrastus said that human knowledge, 

guided by the senses, might judge of the causes 

of tilings to a certain degree : 

The extent of but t ] mt be j nff an .j ve( 1 to fi rst 
human know- . » 

ledge. and extreme causes, it must stop 

short and retire, by reason either 
of its own infirmity or the difficulty of things. 
'Tis a moderate and gentle opinion, that our 
own understandings may conduct us to the 
knowledge of some things, and that it has 
certain measures of power, beyond which 'tis 
temerity to employ it : this opinion is plausible, 
and introduced by men of well composed minds, 
but 'tis hard to limit our wit, which is curious 
and greedy, and will no more stop at a thou- 



1 Cicero, Tusc. Quces. ii 2. 

2 A term of astrology, signifying the arrangement of the 
heavens into twelve houses, for the purpose of casting 
nativities. 



sand than at fifty paces ; having experimentally 
found that, wherein one has failed, the other 
has hit, and that what was unknown to one; 
age, the age following has explained ; and that 
arts and sciences are not east in a mould, but 
are formed and perfected by degrees, by often 
handling and polishing, as bears leisurely lick 
their cubs into form ; what my force cannot 
discover, I do not yet desist to sound ami to 
try ; and by handling and kneading this new 
matter over and over again, by turning and 
heating it, I lay open to him that shall succeed 
me, a kind of facility to enjoy it more at his 
ease, and make it more maniable and supple 
for him, 

Ut hj'mcttia sole 
Cera remollescit, tractataque pollice multas 
Vertitur in facies, ipsoque fit utilis usu j 3 

" As wax doth softer in the sun necome, 
And, tempered 'twixt the finger and the thumb 
Will various forms, and several shapes admit, 
Till for the present use 'tis rendered fit ;" 

as much will the second do for the third : which 
is the cause that the difficulty ought not to 
make me despair, and my own incapacity as 
little; for 'tis nothing but my own. 

Man is as capable of all things as of some ; 
and if he confesses, as Theophrastus says, the 
ignorance of first causes, let him 
at once surrender all the rest Th* human un- 
of his knowledge ; if he is defec- ££ffiof b ' W " 
tive in foundation, his reason is attaining to 
aground: disputation and inquiry the evident 

, ° , ' t J knowledge of 

have no other aim nor stop but things, 
principles; if this aim do not stop 
his career, he runs into an infinite irresolution. 
±Con potest aliud alio magis mimisre amipre- 
hendi quo mam omnium rerum una est dcfinitio 
comprcjwndendi ; 4 " One thing can no more or 
less be comprehended than another, because the 
definition of comprehending all things is the 
same." Now 'tis very likely that, if the soul 
knew any thing, it would in the first plac 1 
know itself ; and if it knew any thing out of 
itself, it would be its own body and case, before 
any thing else. If we see the gods of physic to 
this very day debating about our anatomy, 

Mulciber in Trojam, pro Troja stabat Apollo ; 5 
" Vulcan against, for Troy Apollo stood ;" 

when are we to expect that they will be agreed ? 
We are nearer neighbours to ourselves than 
whiteness to snow, or weight to stones. If man 
do not know himself, how should he know his 
force and functions ? It is not, perhaps, that we 
have not some real knowledge in us ; but 'tis 
b)' chanee ; forasmuch as errors are received 
into our soul by the same way, after the same 
manner, and by the same conduct, it has not 
wherewithal to distinguish them, nor where- 
withal to choose the truth from falsehood. 



3 Ovid, Met. x. 281. 

4 Cicero, Acad. ii. 41. 

5 Ovid, Trist. i. 2. 5. 
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The Academics admitted a certain partiality seated in us as we please. Now if on our part 

of judgment, ami thought it too erwde to say we received any tiling 1 without alteration, if 

that it was not more likely to say that snow human grasp were capahle and strong enough 

was white than black; and that we wen; no to seize on truth by our own means, these means 

more assured of the motion of a -tone, thrown being common to all men, this truth would he 

by the hand, than of that of The eighth sphere, conveyed from hand to hand, from one to nn- 

And to avoid this diiliculty and strnnireness other: and at hast there would be some one 

that can in truth hardly lod-e in our inucjinu- tiling to be found in the world, amongst so 

tion, thoin/h they concluded that, we were in no ninny as there are, that would be believed by 

sort capable of knowledge, and that truth is menwith an universal con-cut: but this, that, 

engulfed in so profound an abys^ a- is not to be then; is no one proposition that is not debated 

penetrated by human sight ; yet they acknow- nnd controverted anmnirst us, or that may not 

lodged some tilings to be more likely than bi>, makes it very manifest that our natural 

others, and received into their judgment this judgment docs not very clearly discern what it 

faculty, that they had a power to incline to one embraces; for mv judgment cannot make my 

a])])earauee more than another, they allowed companions approve of w hat it approves: which 

him this propcii-ion, interdietiuir all resolution. i> a -inn that 1 mm zed it by some other mean?. 

The Pyrrhonian opinion is more bold, and also than bv a natural power that is in me anil in 

somewhat more likely ; for tins all other men. 
The opinion of academic inclination, and this Let us lay aside this infinite confusion of : 

not so rasv'To pi'opeu>iou to one proposition opinions, which we set 1 even unionist the phi- 

t)c rlcicii«l<'il as rather than another, wliat i> it lo-ophers them-clvc-, and this perpetual and 

rhuiiUfs''* V)T ' ot ' H - 1 * l,K111 u recognition of some universal di-pute about the know ledge of tliimr>: | 

more apparent truth in this than for this is truly prc-suppo-ed, that men, I mean ' 

in that .' If our understanding be capable of the nio-t knowing, the best born, and of ihe 

the form, lineament-, port, and face of truth, be-t part-, arc not agreed about any one thimr, 

it might as well see it entire a- by halves, not that heaven i- over our heads ; for they that 

springing and imperfect. Thi- appearance ot" doubt of everv thing do al-o doubt of that ; ami 

likelihood, which make- them rather take the tin v who deny that we are able to comprehend 

left hand than the right, augment- ir : multiply any thing -nv" that we have not comprehended 

iImm ounce of ^eri-dmillh.de (hut tun/- the scale- that the heaven i- over our lu-ads, and ihc-e 

to a hundnd, to a ihou-aud, oum i .- : it will two opinions an 1 , without cnmpari>nn, the 

happen in the end thai the balance w ill itself vtrong< r in number. 

end the controversy , and d< nnin. one choice. 15e-id< - this infnite diver-ity and dni-ion, 
one entire truth. )>utwh\ do ihc\ -ulier them- through the trouble that our judgment give- 
selves to incline to and beswn\<dhy \cri-iini- mir-i 1\ e-. and the incei tainty I hat every one is 
litude, if they know not the truth.' How M-n-dhlo of in him-elf. 'ti ea-v to , ^ , 
should they know the similitude of that where- perceive that its -cat is very nn- ^tliliM-^rv'nnl 
of they do not know the essence .' Hiilnrwe .-table ami insecure. Ilowvari- nmy ]<»'m m- in 
can absolutely judge, or absolutely we eanuut, ou-ly do we jadge of things' — i'^ut*" ^ U< ' g " 
If our inti llectual and sensible fncuhie* are How often do we alter onr opi- 
wilhouf foot or foundation, if they only pull nions ! \\ hat 1 hold and believe to-day I hold 
and drive, '\\< to no purpose that we stiller our nnd believe with my whole belief; all my in- 
jndgments to be curried aw ay w ith any part of -trnments and engines seize and take hold of 
their operation, what ap]u arance >oe\er they this opinion, and become responsible to no* f.,r 
may seem to present. n> ; and the -ure-t and it, at hn-t as nnudi as in them lies; I could not 
rno-t happy -eat of our understanding would embrace nor con.-<r\e any truth with greater 
be that where it kept itself temperate, upright, confidence and us-urnnce than 1 do thi-; I am 
and inilexibli , wiiliout totterh.g, or without \\ holly ami ( ntin Iv po--essed w ith it: but ha- 
ll agitation: Lilt r risa n r</. ant j'ahtt, ar l un'ntii it not befallen me, not onh unco, but a hun- 
(tsscitsin/i, nihil interest : ] " Amongst things dn d, a thousand times, every day, to have eni- 
that seem, whether true or false, it Minifies braced some other thine; with all the same 
j nothing to the assent of the mind/' That instruments, mid in the same condition, which 
things do not lodge in us in their form and 1 have since judged to be false .' A man must 
, essence, and do not there make their entry by at least become w ise at his own expense; if 1 
their own force and authority, we suiHcienth see: have often found myself betrayed under this 
because, if it were so. we should receive 1 them colour ; it' my touch proves commonly false, 
! after the same manner; wine would have the and my balance unequal and unjust, what a-su- 
sume relish with the sick as with the healthful : ranee can 1 now have more than at other times .' 
i lie who has his linger chapt or benumbed would Is it not stupidity and madness to sillier nnself 
find the same hardness in wood or iron that he to be so often deceived by my guide .' Ne\er- 
handles that another dues; foreign subjects then theless let fortune remove and shift ns ti\c 
surrender themselves to our mercy, and are hundred limes from place to place, let her no 

. — " nothing but incessantly empty and till into our 

i Cicero, Acad. ii. as. ' belief, as into a vessel, other and other opinions; 
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yet still the present and the last is the certain 
and infallible one : for this we must abandon 
goods, honour, life, health, and all, 

Posferior ... res ilia reperta 

Perdit et immutat sensus ad pristina qujeque. 1 

" The last things \\c find out are always best, 
And make us to disrelish all the rest." 

"Whatever is preached to us, and whatever we 
learn, we should still remember that it is man 
that gives and man that receives ; 'tis a mortal 
hand that presents it to us, 'tis a mortal hand 
that accepts it. The things that come to us 
from heaven have the sole right and authority 
of persuasion, the sole mark of truth : which 
also we do not see with our own eyes, nor 
receive by our own means; that great and 
sacred image could not abide in so wretched a 
habitation if God for this end did not prepare 
it, if God did not by his particular and super- 
natural grace and favour fortify and reform it. 
At least our frail and defective condition ought 
to make us behave ourselves with more reserved - 
ness and moderation in our innovations and 
changes : we ought to remember that, whatever 
we receive into the understanding, we often 
receive tilings that are false, and that it is by 
the same instruments that so often give them- 
selves the lie and are so often deceived. 

Now it is no wonder they should so often 
contradict themselves, being so easy to be turned 
and swayed by very light occurrences. It is 
certain that our apprehensions, 
our judgment, and the faculties 
of the soul in general, suiter ac- 
cording to the movements and 
alterations of the body, which 
alterations are continual. Are 
not our minds more sprightly, our memories 
more prompt and quick, and our thoughts more 
lively in health than in sickness? Do not joy 
and gaiety make us receive subjects that pre- 
sent themselves to our souls quite otherwise 
than care and melancholy .' Do you believe 
that Catullus's verses, or those of Sappho, please 
an old doting miser as they do a vigorous, 
amorous young man ? Clcomenes, the son of 
Anaxandridas, being sick, his friends reproached 
him that he had humours and whimsies that 
were new and unaccustomed • " 1 believe it," 
said he; 2 " neither am 1 the same man now as 
when I am in health : being now another per- 
son, my opinions and fancies are also other 
than they were before." In our courts of 
justice this word is much in use, which is spoken 
of criminals when they find the judges in a 
good humour, gentle and mild, Gundeat de 
bona fortuna; " Let him rejoice in his good 
fortune ;" for it is most certain that men's 
judgments are sometimes more prone to con- 
demnation, more sharp and severe, and at 
others more facile, easy, and inclined to excuse: 
he that carries with him from his house the 



The judgment 
depends very 
mueh on the 
alterations of 
the body. 



1 Lucret. v. HI 3. 

2 Plutarch Ap.> 'i. of the Lncedccmoniuns. 



pain of the gout, jealousy, or theft by his man, 
having his whole soul possessed with anger, it 
is not to be doubted but that his judgment will 
lean this way. That venerable senate of the 
Areopagites used to hear and determine by 
night, for fear lest the sight of the parties 
might corrupt their justice. The very air 
itself, and the serenity of heaven, will cause 
some mutation in us, according to these verses 
in Cicero : 

Tales sunt hnminum mentes, quales pater ipse 
Jupiter auetit'era lustravit lampade terras. 3 

" Men's minds are influene'd by th' external air, 
Dark or serene, as days are foul or fair." 

'Tis not only fevers, debauches, and great acci- 
dents, that overthrow our judgments, — the least 
things in the world will do it ; and we are not 
to doubt, though we may not be sensible of it, 
that if a continued fever can overwhelm the 
soul, a tertian will in some proportionate mea- 
sure alter it ; if an apoplexy can stupify and 
totally extinguish the sight of our understand- 
ing, we are not to doubt but that a great cold 
will dazzle it : and consequently there is hardly 
one single hour in a man's whole life wherein 
our judgment is in its due place and right 
condition, our bodies being subject to so many 
continual mutations, and stuffed with so many 
several sorts of springs, that L believe the phy- 
sicians, that it is hard but that there must be 
always some one or other out of order. 

As to what remains, this malady does not 
very easily discover itself, unless The wcakn ,, si4 
it be extreme and past remedy ; of our jud^- 
forasmuch as reason goes always 
lame, halting, and that too as 
well with falsehood as with truth ; and then- 
fore 'tis hard to discover heir deviations and 
mistakes. I always call that appearance 01 
meditation which every one forges in hiniM'i: 
reason : this reason, of the condition of widen 
there may be a hundred contrary ones about 
one and the same subject, is an instrument of 
lead and of wax, ductile, pliable, and accom- 
modate to all sorts of bia>ses and to all measures ; 
so that nothing remains but the art and skill 
how to turn and mould it. How uprightly 
soever a judge may mean, if he does not iook 
I well to himself, which few care to do, his 
inclination to friendship, to relationship, to 
j beauty or revenge, and not only things of that 
! weight, but even the fortuitous instinct that 
I makes us favour one thing more than another, 
j and that, without reason's permission, puts the 
choice upon us in two equal subjects, or ?omc 
shadow of like vanity, may insensibly insinuate 
into his judgment the recommendation or dis- 
favour of a cause, and make the balance dip. 

I that watch myself as narrowly as I can, 
and that have my eyes continually bent upon 
myself, like one that has no great busine-s 
to do elsewhere, 

3 Verses translated by Cicero from the Odyssey, xviii, 1j">. 
and preserved by ht. Augustin, de Civii. Dri, v. 8. 
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Quia sub Arcto 
Rex pelida? metuatur one, 
Quid Tiridatem terreat, unice 
Securus, 1 

" I care not whom the northern clime reveres, 
Or what's the king that Tvridates fears," 

dare hardly tell tin? vanity and weakness I find 
in myself. My toot is so unstable and unsteady, 
I find myself so apt to totter and reel, and niv 
sight so disordered that, fasting. I am quite 
another man than when full ; if health nnd a 
fair day smile upon me, I am a very ailuhle, 
good-natured man ; if a corn trouble my toe, 
I urn sullen, out of humour, and not to he seen. 
The same pace of a horse seems to me one 
while hard, and another easy ; and the same 
way one while shorter, and another longer; 
and the same form one while' more, another 
less agreeable: I am one while fur doing every 
tiling, and another for doing nothing at all"; 
and what pleases me now would he a trouble 
to me at another time. I have a thousand 
senseless and casual actions within myself; 
either 1 am possessed by melancholy or swuved 
by eholer ; now by its own private autho- 
rity sadness predominates in me, and by and 
bye 1 am as merry as a cricket. When 1 
take a book in Inmd I have then discovered 
admirable unices in such and such passages 
and such as have struck my son] ; let me light 
upon them at another time, 1 may turn and 
toss, tumble and rattle the len\es'to no pur- 
pose; 'tis then to me an inform and undis- 
covered m;i-s. Kven in my own writings I do 
not always find tin 1 air of my iirst fanev ; I 
know not what I would have said, and am 
often put to it to correct and pump tor a new 
sense, because I have h»t the tir-t that was 
better. I do nothing but go and come; my 
judgment dors not always advance it float's 
and roams : 

Velut mimita majrno 
Deprensa naviN in man u^auiente vento.- 

" Like a small hark that's tost upon the main, 
When winds tempestuous heave the* liquid plain." 

Very often, as I am apt to do, having for 
exercise taken to maintain an opinion contrary 
to my own, my mind, Lending ami applying 
itself that way, does m» engage me that way 
that I no more discern the rea.-on of my former 
belief, and forsake it. I am, as it were, misled 
by the side to which I incline, be it what it 
will, and carried away by my own weight. 
Every one almost would say the same of him- 
self, if l-.e considered bin. self as I do. Preachers 
very well know that the emotions which steal 
upon them in speaking animate them towards 
belief; and that in passion we are more warm 
in the defence of our proposition, take ourselves 
a deeper impression of it, and embrace it \vi h 
greater vehemence and approbation than we 
do in our colder and more temperate state. 



You only give your counsel a simple brief of 
your cause : lie returns you a dubious and 
uncertain answer, by which you find him in- 
different which side he takes. Have you feed 
him well that he may relish it the better, does 
he begin to be really concerned, and do von 
find him interested and zealous in your quarrel ? 
J his reason and learning will by degrees grow 
hot in jour cause; behold an apparent and 
undoubted truth presents itself to his under- 
standing; he discovers a new light in your 
business, and does in good earnest believe and 
persuade himself that it is so. Xny, 1 do not 
know whether the ardour that springs from 
spite and obstinacy, against the power and 
violence of the magistrate and danger, or the 
interest of reputation, may not have made 
some men, even at the stake, maintain the 
opinion for which, at liberty, and amongst 
friends, they would not have burned a finger. 
The shock* and justles that the soul receives 
from the body's passions can do much in it, 
but its own can do a great deal more : to which 
it is so subjected that perhaps it may be made 
good that it has no other pace and motion but 
from the breath of those winds, without, the 
agitation of which it would be becalmed and 
without action, like a ship in the middle of the 
sea, to which the winds have denied their as- 
sistance. And whoever should maintain this, 
siding with the Peripatetics, would do us no 
great wrini'i, seeing it is very well known that 
the greatest and most noble actions of the soul 
proceed from, and stand in need of, this impulse 
of the pulsions. Valour, they say, cannot be 
perfect w ithnut the assistance of anger : Sctnprr 
AJft.r fort is, fortiss'tttws tttmrti hi furore ; 3 
'* Ajax was always brave, but most when in 
a fury :" neither do we encounter the wicked 
and the enemy vigorously enough if we be not 
angry ; nay, the advocate, it is said, is to inspire 
the judges with indignation, to obtain justice. 
Irregular desires moved Themistocles, and 
Demosthenes, and have pushed 
on the philosophers to watching, 
fasting, and pilgrimages j and 
lead us to honour, learning, and 
health, which are all very useful 
ends. And this meanness of soul, in suffering 
anxiety and trouble, serves to breed remorse 
and repentance in the conscience, and to make 
us sensible of the scourge of God, and politic 
correction for the chastisement of our offences; 
compassion is a spur to clemency ; and the 
prudence of preserving and governing ourselves 
is roused by our fear; and how many brave 
actions by ambition ! How many by presump- 
tion ! In short, there is no brave and spiritual 
virtue without some irregular agitation, ^lay 
not this be one of the reasons that moved the 
Epicureans to discharge God from all care and 
solicitude of our affairs ; because even the effects 
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1 Horace, Od. i. 26. 3. 

2 Catul. Kpig. xx.-. 12. 
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of his goodness could not be exercised in our I 
behalf without disturbing its repose, by the | 
means of passions which are so many spurs and | 
instruments pricking on the soul to virtuous ' 
actions ; or have they thought otherwise, and 
taken them for tempests, that shamefully hurry 
the soul from her tranquillity ? Ut maris tran- 
quillitas intelligitur, nulla, ne minima quidem, 
aura fluctus commovente : Sic ardmi quietus et 
placatus status cernitur ; quum perturbatio 
nulla est, qua moveri queat. x li As it is under- 
stood to be a calm sea when there is not the 
least breath of air stirring : so the state of 
the soul is discerned to be quiet and appeased 
when there is no perturbation to move it." 

What varieties of sense and reason, what 
contrariety of imaginations does the diversity of 
our passions inspire us with ! What assurance 
then can we take of a thing so mobile and un- 
stable, subject by its condition to the dominion 
of trouble, and never going other than a forced 
and borrowed pace? If our judgment be in 
the power even of sickness and perturbation ; 
if it be from folly and rashness that it is to 
receive the impression of things, what security 
can we expect from it ? 

Is it not a great boldness in philosophy to 
believe that men perform the greatest actions, 
and nearest approaching the Divinity, when 
they are furious, mad, and beside themselves? 2 
We better ourselves by the privation of our 
reason, and by drilling it. The 
two natural ways to enter into 
the cabinet of the gods, and there 
to foresee the course of destiny, 
are fury and sleep. 3 This is plea- 
sant to consider ; by the dislocation that pas- 
sions cause in our reason, we become virtuous ; 
by its extirpation, occasioned by madness or the 
image of death, we become diviners and pro- 
phets. I was never so willing to believe phi- 
losophy in any thing as this. 'Tis a pure 
enthusiasm wherewith sacred truth has inspired 
the spirit of philosophy, which makes it confess, 
contrary to its own proposition, that the most 
calm, composed, and healthful estate of the soul 
that philosophy can seat it in is not its best 
condition : our waking is more a sleep than 
sleep itself ; our wisdom less wise than folly; 
our dreams are worth more than our meditation ; , 
and the worst place we can take is in ourselves. ! 
But does not philosophy think that we are wise 
enough to consider that the voice that the spirit 
utters, when dismissed from man, so clear- 
sighted, so great, and so perfect, and whilst it 
is in man so terrestrial, ignorant, and dark, is 
a voice proceeding from the spirit of dark, ter- ■ 
restrial, and ignorant man, and for this reason j 
a voice not to be trusted and believed ? 

I, being of a soft and heavy complexion, 
have no great experience of these vehement agi- 
tations, the most of which surprise the soul on 



1 Cicero, Tusc. Quccs. v. 6. 
a Plato, Phecdrus. 
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a sudden, without giving it leisure „„ L 

ii ±. -i. -ic t> xxi Whatanascen- 

to recollect itselr. liut the pas- dant the pas- 
sion that is said to be produced sion of love has 
by idleness in the hearts of ™£* he human 
young men, though it proceed 
leisurely, and with a measured progress, does 
evidently manifest, to those who have tried to 
oppose its power, the violence our judgment 
suffers in this alteration and conversion. I have 
formerly attempted to withstand and repel it ; 
for I am so far from being one of those that 
invite vices, that I do not so much as follow 
them, if they do not haul me along : I per- 
ceived it to spring, grow, and increase, in spite 
of my resistance ; and at last, living and seeing 
as I was, wholly to seize and possess me. So 
that, as if rousing from drunkenness, the images 
of things began to appear to me quite other 
than they used to be : I evidently saw the 
advantages of the object I desired, grow, and 
increase, and expand, by the influence of my 
imagination, and the difficulties of my attempt 
to grow more easy and smooth ; and both my 
reason and conscience to be laid aside : but this 
fire being evaporated in an instant, as from a 
flash of lighting, I was aware that my soul 
resumed another kind of sight, another state, 
and another judgment ; the difficulties of retreat 
appeared great and invincible, and the same 
things had quite another taste and aspect than 
the heat of desire had presented them to me ; 
which of the two most truly ? Pyrrho knows 
nothing about it. We are never without sick- 
ness. Agues have their hot and cold fits ; from 
the effects of an ardent passion we fall again to 
shivering: as much as I had advanced, so 
much I retired : 

Qualis uhi altcrno procurrens gurgite pontus, 
Nunc ruit ad terras, scopulosquc superjacit undam 
•Spumeus, extremamque sinu perfundit arenam ; 
Nunc rapidus retro, atque iestu revoluta resorbens 
Saxa, fugit, littusque vado labente reliquit. 4 

" So swelling surges, with a thundering roar, 
Driv'n on each others' backs, insult the shore, 
Bound o'er the rocks, encroach upon the land, 
And far upon the beach heave up the sand ; 
Then backward rapidly they take their way, 
Repulsed from upper ground, and seek the sea." 

Now, from the knowledge of this volubility 

of mine, I have accidentally begot 

in myself a certain constancy of ^Y h y M ° n - 

. . J , , * i taigne did not 

opinions, and have not much ea ^ ly emurace 
altered those that were first and novel opinions, 
natural in me : for what appear- 
ance soever there may be in novelty, I do not 
easily change, for fear of losing by the bargain ; 
and, as I am not capable of choosing, I take 
other men's choice, and keep myself in the sta- 
tion wherein God has placed me: I could not 
otherwise keep myself from perpetual rolling. 
Thus have I, by the grace of God, preserved 
myself entire, without anxiety or trouble of j 
conscience, in the ancient faith of our religion, 



3 Cicero, de Divinat. i. 57> 
* Mneid, xi. 624. 
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amidst so many sects and divisions as our as*e j than their predecessors were. "When any one I 

has produced. The writings of the ancients, ' presses me witli a new argument. I ou»-ht to 

the best authors I mean, bring tail and s« lid, believe that what 1 cannot answer another can ; 

tempt and carry me which way almost they tor to believe all likelihoods that a man CJinnot 

will : he that I am reading seems alwuys to confute is great simplicity : it would by that 

have the most ioree ; and I iind that every one means come to pa>s that all the vulgar (and we 

in his turn is in the right, though they contra- are all of the vulvar,) would have their belief 

diet one another. The facility that '.rood wits as turnuble as a weathercock: for their souls, 

have of rendering e\ cry thing likely they would being so easy to be imposed upon, and without 

recommend, and that nothing is so strange to any resistance, must of force ince--antly receive 

which they do not undertake to give colour other anil other impro-ions, the last still educing 

enough to deceive such Simplicity asinine, this all footsteps of that which went before. lie 

evidently shews the weakness <jf their testimony, that tiuds himself weak ought to answer, 

Tlie heaven and the star> has e been three thou- according to j tract ice, that he will speak with 

sand years in motion; all tin: world were of his counsel, or refer himself to the wiser, from 

that belief till Cleanthes the Samian, 1 or, ae- whom he nn mil his in-truction. How lonil 
cording to "I neophrastns, Nicetas- of Syraense, ( is it that phy-ie ha- been praeti-ed in the world .' 

took it into his head to maintain that it was the "Fis said (lint a new comer, called Paracel-iis,' 1 

earth that moved, turning about its axis by the changed ami overthrows the whole onler of 

obli(pie circle of the zodiac. And (\ipcrnieu? ancient ruh'-, and maintains that, till now, it 



has in our times so grounded tin- doctrine that 
it very regularly serves to all astrological eon- 



has been of no other use but to kill men. I 
b«'lie\e he will ea-ilv make this g ()l >d, but I do 



Sic v olvenda iotas coinmufat Iriiipun rcrum : 
Quo.) I'uil in pr. t ■>, til initio dc.i.mi • hoi.,, re ; 
P.-rro al.i i sueerdit, et e conn-mpt, usi.\it, 
I tuple (in s in iL'i> appetaur, ('* int i| vi- r< pertum 
Laudibus. et miro c?[ in ulalcs lnl.-r In u ic. 

' Thus e\'ry thinu' is changed m c ur^' < l' t me, 

What now is valued pa-^e-, - i Hs jiriinr ; 

To which -mile other (tiiii-r. d.-p.M- 1 hel re. 
Succeeds, iisul urows in \o_ur mu t i .!■• and more 
Ami mice rece.ved, too f.u .1 all pr.i.se.s -11111, 
So highiv it i> ruis'd in men's c-teeiii." 



sequences; what use can we make of this, if, not think it were wisdom to venture my life in 
not that we ought not much to care w Inch i- making trial of Ids own experience. We arc 
the true opinion.' And who know- but that not to believe every one, .-a\s the pn cept, 
a third, a thousand years hence, may o\ erthrow because every one can say all things. .\ man 
the two former. of this profession of novelties and physical re- 

formations not h)iiL r since tohl die that all the 
ancieiit- w i re notorious!) mistaken in the 1 .iture 
and motions of the wind-, which he would evi- 
dently demonstrate to me if I wo> Id uise him 
the hearing. Alter 1 had with s« me patience 
I heard his arguments, w hit h win all full ofhke- 
I lihood of truth : " Vv 1 at. then." said I, " did 
tho-e that sailed aecoi-'mg to Thenphrastu- 
I make way westward, when they had the prow 
towards the ea-t .' did lhty g<» sideward or 
So that, when any new doctrine pre-ent- it-elf backward/" "That's lbitune," an-wered he, 
to us, we have great iva-on to ,4 but so it is that thi-y wen 5 mistaken." I 
Why new opi. mistrust, and to con-ider that, replied that I had rather follow elieet.- than 

nions are to bo . . . ,i -vi i ■ i i- 

distrusted. before that was set on loot, the reason. N ow the.-e are things that olren uiler- 
contrary had been generally re- ' fere with one another, and 1 have been tohl 

reived; and that, as that \n\< been overthrow n that in geometry (which pretends to ha\e 

by this, a third invention, in time to come, ma\ gained the highe-t point of certainty of all 

start up which may damn the second. Hetnre science,) there are inevitable demonstrations 

the principles that Aristotle introduced were in found w hich subvert the truth of all experience ; 

reputation, other principles contented human as Jaipics lYUelier tohl me, at my ow n house, 

reason, as tho-e satisfy us now. What patent that he had found out two lines stretching 

have' these people, what particular privilege, t hem-elves one towards the other to meet, 

that the career of our invention must be stoppi d which nevertheless lie athnned, though ex- 

by them, and that the pie-se— ion of our whole tended to infinity, could never arrive; to touch 

future belief should belong to them ! They are one another.' And the P\ rrhonians make no 

no more exempt from being thru-t out of doors other use of their arguments and their reason 



1 Plutarch, in his Treatise < >f th • Far? that artprnrs in 
the Moan's Orb, where ho says that Aristarehus was of o\ i- 
nion that the Orcciaus om.dit to 1j i\ e brought Cleanthes. of 
Samoa, to justice, ami toha\e condemned him for bla.-phemv 
apainst tin; ir ds. fur gnimr out that the heavens remained 
immoveable, and that it u.ts the iarlh which moved through 
the oblique circle of the i<> line lurniiuy round its own avis. 
Hut, as it appears elscwheiv that Ari»tarchus of S,im»s 
believed the earth's motion, tnere must be some mistake in 
this place, as is the opinion of Menace, uho. by a little 
variation only of Plutarch's text, make-* him say, nut that 
Aristarchus meant to accuse Cleanthes of impiety for having 
maintained the earth's nutum; but that, on the contrary', 
Cleanthes would have imputed it to Aristarchus as a crime. 
— Menage, i'viuhwiitani ujiun Diagnies, viii. s5. 



2 The best commentators on Cicero Acad. ii. jU, read 
Ilicetrts, instead of Xicctas. 
:t Luc. v. 1 •_>,". 

* A noted alchemist, bom in the canton of Srhwitz in 
1423. Heiii£ called to a chair in the University of Hah-, he 
1 beean by publicly burning the works of Auccnr.a and O.uen, 
! saying fruit the points of Ins hose knew as much ot physic as 
they." He was consulted b\ KraMiiu>. and despised by almost 
everybody, lie announced the di>cu\ery of the Philoso- 
pher's Stone, and died in the hospital at Saltzbourtr, in l. r >Il. 
The voluminous colleeti m of his works is a mass of gibberish 
that people have hmg ceased to read. 

' The hyperbole, and I he right lines, which not being able 
l 'erm.'d tis/jiit/ttotcx. — 
book n. proi>. 1 ami 11. 



to reach it, ha\e been for that rca 
See the Cmie bectious of Apolloi 
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than to ruin the appearance of experience ; and 
'tis a wonder how far the suppleness of our 
reason lias followed them in this design of con- 
troverting the evidence of effects ; for they 
affirm that we do not move, that we do not 
speak, and that there is neither weight nor 
heat, with the same force of argument that we 
affirm the most likely things. Ptolemy, who 
was a great man, had established the bounds of 
this world of ours ; all the ancient philosophers 
thought they had the measure of it, excepting 
some remote isles that might escape their know- 
ledge ; it had been Pyrrhonism, a thousand 
years ago, to doubt the science of cosmography, 
and the opinions that every one had received 
from it; it was heresy to admit the antipodes ; 
and behold, in this age of ours, there is an 
infinite extent of terra firm a discovered, not an 
island or single country, but a division of the 
world, nearly equal in greatness to that we 
knew before. The geographers of our time 
stick not to assure us that now all is found ; all 
is seen : 

Nam quod adest prjesto, placet, ct pollere videtur j 1 
" What's present pleases, and appears the best ;" 

but it remains to be seen whether, as Ptolemy 
was therein formerly deceived upon the foun- 
dation of his reason, it were not very foolish 
to trust now in what these people say ! And 
whether it is not more likely that this great 
body, which we call the world, is not quite 
another thins: than what we imagine. 

Plato says'- that it changes countenance in 
all respects: that the heavens, the stars, and 
the sun, have all of them sometimes motions 
retrograde to what we see, changing east into 
we&t. The Egyptian priests told 
Several opi- Herodotus'* that from the time of 

nions concern- , . ,, ^ , . ... , 

ing the world, their first king, which was eleven 
thousand and odd years since 
(and they shewed him the effigies of all their 
kings in statues taken from the life), the sun 
had four times altered his course ; that the sea 
and the earth did alternately change into one 
another ; that the beginning of the world is 
undetermined ; Aristotle and Cicero both say 
the same ; and some amongst us are of opinion 
that it has been from all eternity, is mortal, 
and renewed again by several vicissitudes ; 
calling Solomon and Isaiah to witness ; to 
evade those oppositions, that God has once 
been a creator without a creature ; that he has 
had nothing to do, that he got rid of that idle- 
ness by putting his hand to this work ; and that 
consequently lie is subject to change. In the 
most famous of the Greek schools' the world is 



1 Lucret. v. 1411. 

2 In the Politician. 

3 Herod, ii. 142. 

4 That of Plato. 

5 Laertius, in vitu. 

6 De Deo Socratis. 

7 As to this letter, which is now lost, the reader may eon- 
suit St. Augustin, de Cimt, Dei, viii. 5, xii. 10 ; St. Cyprian, 
de Vanit* Idol. c. 21.; Fabricius, Bibl. Gruscu, ii. 10, 1/. — 



taken for a god, made by another god greater 
than he, and composed of a body, and a soul 
fixed in his centre, and dilating himself by 
musical numbers to his circumference ; divine, 
infinitely happy, and infinitely great, infinitely 
wise and eternal ; in him are other gods, the 
sea, the earth, the stars, who entertain one 
another with an harmonious and perpetual 
agitation and divine dance, sometimes meeting, 
sometimes retiring from one another; conceal- 
ing and discovering themselves ; changing their 
order, one while before, and another behind. 
Heraclitus 5 was positive that the world was 
composed of lire ; and, by the order of destiny, 
was one day to be en flamed and consumed in 
fire, and then to be again renewed. And 
Apuleius 6 says of men : Sigillatim ?uortales } 
cuuctlm perpetui. " That they are mortal in 
particular, and immortal in general." Alex- 
ander 7 writ to his mother the narration of an 
Egyptian priest, drawn from their monuments, 
testifying the antiquity of that nation to be 
infinite, and comprising the birth and progress 
of other countries. Cicero and Diodorus 8 say 
that in their time the Chaldees kept a register 
of four hundred thousand and odd years. 
Aristotle, Pliny, ,J and others, that Zoroaster 
flourished six thousand years before Plato's 
time. Plato says 10 that they of the city of Sais 
have records in writing of eight thousand years; 
and that the city of Athens was built a thousand 
years before the said city of Sais ; Epicurus, 
that at the same time things are here in the 
posture we see, they are alike and in the same 
manner in several other worlds ; which he 
would have delivered with greater assurance, 
had he seen the similitude and concordance of 
the new discovered world of the West Indies 
with ours, present and past, in so many strange 
examples. 

In earnest, considering what is come to our 
knowledge from the course of this terrestrial 
polity, 1 have often wondered to see in so vast 
a distance of places and times such a concur- 
rence of so great a number of popular and wild 
opinions, and of savage manners and beliefs, 
which by no means seem to proceed from our 
natural meditation. The human mind is a 
great worker of miracles ! But this relation 
has, moreover, I know not what of extraordinary 
in it : 'tis found to be in names, also, and a 
thousand other things : for they found nations 
there (that, for aught we know, never heard of 
us) where eireumeiMon was in use \ n where there 
were states and great civil governments main- 
tained by women only, without men ; where 
our fasts and Lent were represented, to which 



The name of the Egyptian priest mentioned in the letter was 
Leo. *lhe learned Jablonsky, Protegom. ad Puitth. /Egypt., 
15, \6, considers the letter to be a forgery by one of the early 
Christian writers. 

8 Cicero, de Divinat. i. lj). Diod. ii. 31. 

9 Nat. Hist. xxx. 1. ,0 In the Timaus 

11 The various stories which follow may be lound in 
much the same terms in De Solis, History of the Conquest 
of Mexico. 
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was added abstinence from women ; where our 
crosses were several ways in repute : here they 
were made use of to honour and adorn their 
sepultures, there they won: erected, and parti- 
cularly that of St. Andrew, to protect them- 
selves from nocturnal visions, and to lay upon 
the cradles of infants against enchantments ; 
elsewhere there was found one of wood, of very 
great height, which was adored for the god of 
rain, and this a great way in the interior: 
there was seen an express image of our penance 
priests, the u>e of mitres, the celibacy of priests, 
the art of divination by the entrails of sacrificed 
beasts, abstinence from all sorts of llesh and fish 
in their diet, the maimer of priest* officiating in 
a particular and not a vulgar language; and 
this fancy, that the first god was driven away 
by a second, his younger brother ; that they 
were created with all sorts of necessaries and 
conveniences, which have since been in a degree 
taken from them for their sins, th"ir territory 
changed, and their natural condition made 
worse; that they were of old overwhelmed by 
the inundation of water from heaven ; that but 
tew families escaped, who retired into eaves on 
high mountains, the mouths of which they 
stopped so that the waters could not get in, 
having shut up, together with themselves, 
several sorts of animals; that w hen they per- 
ceived the rain to cea-e they sent out dog*, 
which returning clean and wet, they judged 
that tin? water was not inueh abated ; after- 
wards sending out others, and seeing them 
return dirty, they issued out to re-people the 
world, which they found only full of -erpents. 
In one place we met with the belief of a day 
of judgment ; insomuch that tiny were marvel- 
lously displeased at the Spaniards for discom- 
posing the bones of the dead, in rilling the 
sepultures for riches, saying that those bones so 
disordered could not easily rejoin ; the trailic 
by exchange, and no other way ; fairs and 
markets for that end ; dwarfs and deformed 
people for the ornament of the tables of princes ; 
the use of falconry, according to the nature of 
their hawks; tyrannical subsidies; nicety in 
gardens; dancing, tumbling tricks, music of 
instruments, coats of arms, tennis-courts, dice 
and lotteries, wherein they are sometimes so 
eager and hot as to stake themselves and their 
liberty ; physic, no otherwise than by charms ; 
the way of writing in cypher; the belief of 
only one first man, the father of all nations ; 
the adoration of one God, who formerly lived a 
man in perfect virginity, fasting, and penitence, 
preaching the laws of nature, and the ceremo- 
nies of religion, and that vanished from the 
world without a natural death ; the theory of 
giants ; the custom of making themselves drunk 
witli their beverages, and drinking to the 
utmost; religious ornaments painted with bones 
and dead men's skulls ; surplices, holy water 
sprinkled ; wives and servants, who present 
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purgatory. 
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themselves with emulation, burnt and interred 
with the dead husband or master ; a law by 
which tin 1 eldest succeeds to all the estate, no 
part being left for the younger but obedience ; 
the custom that, upon promotion to a certain 
ofiiee of great authority, the promoted is to 
take upon him a new name, and to leave that 
which he had before; another to strew lime 
upon the knee of the new-born child, with 
these words : " From dust thou earnest, and to 
dust thou must return ;" as also the art of 
augury. The vain shadows of our religion, 
which are observable in some of these examples, 
are testimonies of its dignity and divinity. It 
is not only in some sort insinuated into all the 
intidel nations on this side of the world, by a 
certain imitation, but in these barbarians also, 
as by a common and supernatural inspiration ; 
for we find there the belief of 
purgatory, but of a new form ; 
that which we give to the fire 
they give to the cold, and imagine that souls 
are purged and punished by the rigour of an 
excessive coldness. And this example puts me 
in mind of another pleasant diversity ; for as 
there were there some people who delighted to 
unmuille the ends of their instruments, and 
clipped oft the prepuce after the Mahometan 
and Jewi-h manner; there were others who 
made so great conscience of lawng it bare, that 
they carefully pursed it up with little strings to 
keep that end from peeping into the air ; and of 
this other diversity, thai whereas we, to honour 
kings and festivals, put on the best clothe* we 
have; in some regions, to express their dis- 
parity and submission to their king, his subjects 
present themselves before him in their \ilest 
habits, and entering his palace, throw some old 
tattered garment over their better apparel, to 
the end that all the lu-tro and ornament may 
solely be in him. Hut to proceed, 

If nature enclose within the bounds of her 
ordinary progress the beliefs, judgments, and 
opinions of men, as well as all other things; if 
they have their revolution, their season, their 
birth and death, like cabbage plants ; if the 
heavens agitate and rule thein at their pleasure, 
what magisterial and permanent authority do 
we attribute to them .' If we experimentally 
see that the form of our beings depends upon 
the air, upon the climate, and upon the soil 
where we are born, and not only the colour, 
the stature, the complexion, and the counte- 
nances, but moreover the very faculties of the 
soul itself: Et plmja cceli uon solum ad robur 
corpora m y seel vttaiit aniniorum J'ticit : l k< The 
climate is of great eificacy, not only to the 
strength of bodies, but to that of souls also," 
says Vegetius ; and that the goddess who 
founded the city of Athens chose to situate it in 
a temperature of air fit to make men prudent, 
as the Egyptian priests told Solon :- Athcuis 
tame caelum ; ex quo ctitun acutiores putantur 
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Atticl ; Crassurn Tliehis ; itaque pingues The- 
banl, et valentes : l " The air oi' Athens is subtle 
and thin ; whence also the Athenians are re- 
puted to be more acute ; and at Thebes more 
gross and thick ; wherefore the Thebans are 
looked upon as more heavy-witted and more 
strong." In such sort that, as fruits and ani- 
mals grow different, men are also more or less 
warlike, just, temperate, and docile ; here given 
to wine, elsewhere to theft or uneleanness; here 
inclined to superstition, elsewhere to unbelief; 
in one place to liberty, in another to servitude ; 
capable of one science or of one art, dull or 
ingenious, obedient or mutinous, good or bad, 
according as the place where they are seated 
inclines them ; and assume a new complexion, 
if removed, like trees, which was the reason 
why Cyrus would not grant the Persians leave 
to quit their rough and craggy country to re- 
move to another more pleasant and even, saying, 
that fertile and tender soils made men effemi- 
nate and soft. 2 If we see one while one art and 
one belief flourish, and another while another, 
through some celestial influence ; such an age 
to produce such natures, and to incline mankind 
to such and such a propension, the spirits of 
men one while gay and another grum, like our 
fields, what becomes of all those fine preroga- 
tives we so sooth ourselves withal ? Seeing that 
a wise man may be mistaken, and a hundred 
men and a hundred nations, nay, that even 
human nature itselij as we believe, is many ages 
wide in one thing or another, wdiat assurances 
have we that she should cease to be mistaken, 
or that in this very age of ours she is not so .' 
Methinks that amongst other testimonies of 
our imbecility, this ought not to 
be forgotten, that man cannot, 
by his own wish and desire, rind 
out what he wants; that not in 
fruition only, but in imagination 
and wish, we cannot agree about what we 
would have to satisfy and content us. Let us 
leave it to our own thought to cut out and 
make up at pleasure : it cannot so much as 
covet what is proper for it, and satisfy itself: 

Quid enim ratione timemus, 
Ant cuphnus? Quid tarn dextro pede concipis, ut te, 
Coiiulus noii paniteat, votique peracti ? 3 

" For what, with reason, do we speak or shun, 
What plan, how happily soe'er begun, 
That, when achieved, we do not wish undone?" 

And therefore it was that Socrates only begged 
of the gods that they would give 
him what they knew to be best 
for him ; and the private and 
public prayer of the Lacedaemonians 4 was simply 
lor good and useful things, referring the choice 



1 Cicero, de Fata, c. 4. 

2 Herod, ix. 121. 
a Juvenal, x. 4. 

4 Plato, Second Alcibiudes. 

5 Juvenal, x. 352. 
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and election of them to the discretion of the 
Supreme Power: 

Conjupium petimus, partumque u\oris ; at illis 
Notum, qui pueri, qualisque futura sit uxor ; 5 

" We ask for wives and children ; they above 

Know only, when we have them, what they'll prove :" 

and Christians pray to God, il Thy will be 
done," that they may not fall into the incon- 
venience the poet feigns of King Midas. He 
prayed to the gods that all he touched might 
be turned into gold : his prayer was heard ; his 
wine was gold, his bread was gold, the feathers 
of his bed, his shirt, his clothes, were all gold ; 
so that he found himself overwhelmed with the 
fruition of his desire, and endowed with an 
intolerable benefit, and was fain to mipray his 
prayers. 

Attonitus novitate mali, divesque, miserque, 
Effugere optat opes, et, qute modo voverat, odit. 6 

" Astonished at the strangeness of the ill, 
To be so rich, yet miserable still ; 
He wishes now he could his wealth evade, 
And hates the thing for which before he prayed." 

To instance in myself: being young, I desired 
of fortune, above all things, the order of St. 
Michael, which was then the utmost distinction 
of honour amongst the French nobles, and very 
rare. She pleasantly gratified my longing : 
instead of raising me, and lifting me up from 
my own place to attain to it, she was much 
kinder to me ; for she brought it so low, and 
made it so cheap, that it stooped down to my 
shoulders, and lower. Cleobis and Bito, 7 Tro- 
phonius and Agamedes, 8 having requested, the 
first of their goddess, the last of their god, a 
recompense worthy of their piety, had death 
for a reward ; so differing from ours are hea- 
venly opinions concerning what is fit for us. 
God might grant us riches, honours, life, and 
even health, to our own hurt; for every thing 
that is pleasing to us is not always good for us. 
If he sends us death, or an increase of sickness, 
instead of a cure, Virga tua, et baculus tuns 
ipsa me consolata sunt? u Thy rod and thy 
staff have comforted me/' he does it by the rule 
of his providence, which better and more cer- 
tainly discerns what is proper for us than we 
can do ; and we ought to take it in good part, 
as coming from a wise and most friendly hand ; 

Si consilium vis : 
Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rcbusque sit utile nostris 
Carior est illis homo quam sibi ; 10 

" If thou'H be rul'd, to th' gods thy fortunes trust, 
Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 
What best may profit or delight they know, 
And real good, for fancied bliss, bestow ; 
With eyes of pity, they our frailties scan, 
More dear to them, than to himself, is man }" 



6 Ovid, Metam. xi. 128. 
" Herod, i. 31. 

8 Plutarch, Consul, to Apollonius. 

9 Psalm xxii. 4. 
10 Juvenal, x. 346. 
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{'or to require of liim honours and com- 
mands, is to require that lie may throw you 
into a battle, set you upon a east at dice, or 
something of the like nature, w hereof the issue 
is to you unknown, and the fruit doubtful. 

There is no dispute so sharp and violent 
amount the philosophers, as about the question 
of the sovereign u'ood of man ; whence, b\ the 
calculation of Yarro, 1 rose two hundred and 
citrhtv-eight sects. tint toilful tie smnutn bono 
rf'tssi'ittit, tlr told ]>h'ilos(>i>lii(c rtifioiw ttisp/iftft. 
" For whoever enters into controversy con- 
cerning the supreme good, disputes upon the 
whole matter of philosophy. r - 

Tres mihi coin.vu' prnpe dis^cntire videntur, 

P iM'i'iilfs \iirio inuMuui dnt'oii palatu : 

Quid ilf.-in .' Quid 11 »ii ttcm '.* JO-iiiit-. tu ijuod juliet uller; 

Qirnd [.ens, id muic est iiivinuiu ar nlumque duohu* :' 

" I haw three quests imitcd to a fea^f. 
And ail appear to have a dillenut l;iste : 
What shall I uive ihcin ? What -hall ! refuse:' 
What ..ne iii.shki'1 the nthcr tun shall choose ; 
And e'en the very di.-di yuii like the best 
Is aeid or insipid' tu the' rest ;" 



Hi 



nature should 
and debates, 
lie^ in virtue, other: 
milting to nature ; 



the same to their contests 
my that our well- being 
in pleasure, others in »ub- 
ne in know Iedo", another 



in being exempt from pain, another in not siif- 
l'eriiej; ourselves to be carried away by appear- 
ances : and this fancy -eems to have some 
relation to that of the ancient l'\ lliaiioras, 



Nil adiuirari. prope res 
SoiUi|Uf, quu* puh.-it l.u 



t *t una, Nuiii:ei. 

■re et sen are 1» atum ; 



" Not to udiuire's the only art 1 know 

Can i.iake us liii]i|<y, and can keep u* so ;" 

which is the drift of the Pyrrhonian sect : 
.Aristotle'' attributes the admiring nothing to 
magnanimity : and Areoilaus said/' that con- 
stancy and a riirht inflexible state of judgment 
were the true "food, and consent and application 
tin 1 sin and evil ; ami there, it is true, in being 
thus positive, ami establishing a certain axiom, 
lie quitted Pyrrhonism: for the l'\ rrhonians, 
when they say that alaraxy," which' is the im- 
mobility of judgment, is the sovereign good, do 
not design to speak it affirmatively ; but that 
the same motion of soul which makes them 
avoid precipices, and take shelter from the 
cold, presents them such a fancy, and makes 
them refuse another. 

How much do I wish that, whilst I live, either 
some other or Justus Lipsius, the most learned 
man now living, of a most polite 
and judicious understanding, truly 
resembling my Turnehus, had both 
the will ami* health, and leisure 
sufficient, carefully and conscien- 



Plan of a trea- 
tise of the dif- 
ferent sects of 
philosophers. 



tionsly to collect into a register, according t.^ : 
their divisions and classes, as many as are to be 
found, of the opinions of the ancient philo- 
sophers, about the subject of our being and 
manners, their controversies, the succession and 
reputation of sects; with the application of the 
lives of the authors and their disciples to their 
own precepts, in memorable accidents, and 
upon exemplary occasions. What a beautiful 
and useful work that would be I s 

As to what remains, if it be from ourselves 
that we tire to extract the rules of our manners, 
upon what a confusion do we throw ourselves? 
For that which our reason advises us to, as the 
most likely, is generally tor every one to 
obey the laws of his country, as was the 
advice of Socrates, inspired, as he says, by a 
divine counsel ; and by that, what would it 
saw but that our duty has no other rule but 
what i< accidental .' Truth ought to have 
a like and universal visage: if man could know 
equity and justice that had a body and a true 
I heimi, he would not fetter it to the conditions 
of this country or that ; it would not be from 
tin* whimsies of the Persians or Indians that 
virtue would receive its. form. There is nothing 
more subject to perpetual agitation than the 
laws : since 1 was born, I have 

, , .. . ,. ,• i Laws subject 

known tho-e ot the Lu^o-Ii, our t0 co;i ,} llu;i i 
neighbour-, three or four times changes. 
I chunked, lot only in matters of 
civil reuimen, which is the only thine; wherein 
con-tancv may be dispensed wilh. but in the 
mod important subjiet that can be, namely, 
religion, at which 1 am the mere troubled and 
u-hamed, because it is a nation with whom 
tho-e ot' inv province have formerly had so 
great familiarity and acquaintance, that there 
\et remains in my house some footsteps of our 
ancient kindred; and herewith n-. at home, 
I have known a tbimr that was capital to be- 
come lawful ; and we that hold of others are 
likewise, according to the chance of war, in a 
possibilitv of being one day found guilty of 
liigh- treason, both divine and human, should 
the justice of our arms fall into the power of 
injustice, and, after a few years 1 possession, 
take a quite contrary being. How could that 
ancient god" more clearly accuse the igno- 
rance of human knowledge concerning the 
divine Being, and give men to understand that 
their religion was but a thing of their own con- 
trivance, u-etul as a bond to their society, than 
declaring as he did to those who came to his 
tripod for instruction, that every one's true 
worship was that which he found m use in the 
place where he chanced to be .' (> dod, what 
infinite obligation have we tu the bounty of our 



1 St. Auguslin, dc Cirit. Dei, xix. 2. 

- Cicero, dr Finib. v. 5. 

* Horace, Eirist, n. 2. 6l. 

■* Id.iA. i. 6. l. 

s Ethics, iv. 3. 

Sextus Kmpiricus, Pyrrh. Ilypotyp. i. 33. 

" Perfect repose. 



* Justus Lipsius, a learned Belgian, who corresponded 
with Montaigne, executed a part, of tins design in his large 
work on Stoicism. Mnnuductio oil Stoirnm Philusophiam, 
published 11)01. twelve years after Montaigne's death ; who, 
however, in all probability, would not have been altogether 
satisfied with the work. 

,J Apollo. See Xenophon, Mem. on Socrates, i. 3. 1. 
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sovereign Creator, for having disabused our 
belief from these wandering and arbitrary de- 
votion?, and for having seated it upon the 
eternal foundation of his holy word ? But 
what then will philosophers say to us in this 
necessity? " That we follow the laws of our 
country :" that is to say, this floating sea of 
the opinions of a republic, or a prince, that will 
paint out justice for me in as many colours, and 
form it as many ways as there are changes of 
passions in themselves: I cannot suffer my 
judgment to be so flexible. What kind of 
virtue is that which I see one day in repute, 
and that to-morrow shall be in none, and 
which the crossing of a river makes a crime ? 
What sort of truth can that be, which these 
mountains' limit to us, and make a lie to all the 
world beyond them? 

But they are pleasant, when, to give some 
certainty to the laws, they say 
Natural laws; that there are some firm, perpe- 
tual, and immovable, which they 
call natural, that are imprinted 
in human kind by the condition of their own 
proper being ; and of these some reckon three, 
some four, some more, some less: a sign that it 
is a mark as doubtful as the rest. Now they 
are so unfortunate (for what can I call it else 
but misfortune that, of so infinite a number of 
laws, there should not be found one at least 
that fortune and the temerity of chance has 
suffered to be universally received by the con- 
sent of all nations I), they are, I say, so miser- 
able, that of those three or four select laws, 
there is not so much as one that is not contra- 
dicted and disowned, not only by one nation, 
but by many. Now, the only likely sign, by 
which they can argue or infer some natural 
laws, is the universality of approbation ; for 
we should, without doubt, follow with a com- 
mon consent that which nature had truly 
ordained us : and not only every nation, but 
every private man, would resent the force and 
violence that any one should do him who 
would tempt him to any thing contrary to this 
law. Bat let them produce me one of this 
condition. Protagoras and Aristo 
The foundation ffave n() ot ] )Gr essence to the itis- 
ot the justice of f. ,. , . . . •> . 

laws. tice oi laws than the authority 

and opinion of the legislator; and 
that, these laid aside, the honest and the good 
lost their qualities, and remained empty names 
of indifferent things: Thrasymachus, in Plato, 2 
is of opinion that there is no other right but 
the convenience of the superior. There is not 
any thing wherein the world is so various as iu 
laws and customs ; such a thing is abominable 
here which is elsewhere in esteem, as in Luce- 
daemon dexterity in stealing ; marriages be- 
tween near relations are capitally interdicted 
amongst us ; they are elsewhere in honour : 



1 " Plaisante justice qu'une riviere on une montaigne 
borne I Verite au deca des Pyrenees, erreur au dela." — 
Pensies de Pascal, 



Gcntes esse feruntur, 
In quibus et nato genitrix, ft nata parent! 
Jungitur, et pietas geminato crescit amore ; 3 

" There are some nations in the world, 'tis said, 
Where fathers daughters, sons their mothers wed ; 
And their affections thereby higher rise, 
More firm and constant by these double tics ;" 

the murder of infants, the murder of fathers, the 
community of wives, traffic of robberies, license 
in all sorts of voluptuousness ; in short, there is 
nothing so extreme that is not allowed by the 
custom of some nation or other. 

It is credible that there are natural laws for 
us, as we see them in other creatures ; but they 
are lost in us, this tine human reason every 
where so insinuating itself to govern and com- 
mand, as to shuffle and confound the face of 
things, according to its own vanity and incon- 
stancy : Nihil (tuque amplius nostrum est ; 
quod nostrum dico, art is est : u Therefore no- 
thing is any more truly ours : what we call ours 
belongs to art." Subjects have divers lustres 
and divers considerations, and thence the diver- 
sity of opinions principally proceeds : one na- 
tion considers a subject in one aspect, and stops 
there ; another takes it in a different point of 
view. 

There is nothing of greater horror to be ima- 
gined than for a man to eat his 
father; and yet the people, whose The bodies of 
ancient custom it was so to do. £beir deceased 

. . ,. lathers eaten 

looked upon it as a testimony ot by some people, 
piety and affection, seeking there- and why. 
by to give their progenitors the 
most worthy and honourable sepulture ; storing 
up in themselves, and as it were in their own 
marrow, the bodies and relics of their fathers ; 
and in some sort regenerating them by trans- 
mutation into their living flesh, by means of 
nourishment and digestion. 4 It is easy to con- 
sider what a cruelty and abomination it must 
have appeared to men possessed and imbued 
with this superstition to throw their fathers' 
remains to the corruption of the earth, and the 
nourishment of beasts and worms. 

Lycurgus considered in theft the vivacity, 
diligence^ boldness, and dexterity 
of purloining anything from our ™f v £%£ 
neighbours, and the benefit that an d why. 
redounded to the public that 
every one should look more narrowly to the 
conservation of what was his own ; and be- 
lieved that, from this double institution of 
assaulting and defending, advantage was to 
be made for military discipline (which was the 
principal science and virtue to which he would 
inure that nation), of greater consideration than 
the disorder and injustice of taking another 
man's goods. 

Dionysius, the tyrant, offered Plato a robe 
of the Persian fashion, long, damasked, and 
perfumed ; Plato refused it, saying, " That 



2 Republic, i. 

3 Ovid, Mi-tam. x. 331. 

4 Sextus Empiric. Pyrrh. Uypotyp. iii. 14. 
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being born a man, he would not willingly 
dress himself in women's clothes ; but Ariatip- 
pus accepted it with this, answer, " That no 
accoutrement could corrupt a, chaste courage/' 1 
His friends reproaching him with meanness of 
spirit, for laying it no more to heart that Dio- 
nysius had spit in his face, " Fishermen," said 
lie, " suffer themselves to be drenched with the 
waves of the sea from head to toot to eatcli a 
gudgeon."* Diogenes was washing cabbages, 
and seeing him pass by, kt If thou eouldst live 
on cabbage," snicl he, ** thou wouldst not fawn 
upon a tyrant ;" to whom Aristippus replied, 
u And it' thou knewest how to live amongst 
men, thou wouldst not be washinir cabbages. " :i 
Thus reason finds appearances tor divers effects : 
'tis a pot with two ears that a man may take 
by the right or left : 

Rrllum, o terra hospita, portas : 

Hullo annantur equi ; brllum luce arm<Miti minantur. 

St'il tamen idem olim curru sucredcre Midi 

Quadrnpedes, ot I'rcna jujra Concordia ferre. 

Spes est p;iris. 

" War, war is threatened from this foreign erround 
My father cried . where warlike 1 steeds are found. 
Vet, since reclaimed, to chariots they submit, 
And bend to stubborn vukes, ami ehamn the hit, 
Peace may succeed to \>ar." 

^olon, being lectured by his friends not to 
shed powerless and unprofitable tears tor the 
death of his son, "• It is for that reason that I 
the more justly shed them," said lie, " because 
they are pow erle>s and unprot: table."' Soerntes's 
wife exasperated her grief by this circumstance : 
'• Oli, how unjustly do these wicked judges 
put him to death!'' '* Why," replied he, 
" hadst thou rather they should execute me 
justly ?'* 5 We have our ears bored : the Greeks 
looked upon that as a mark of shivery. 6 We 
retire in private to enjoy our wives : the Indian* 
do it in public. 7 The Scythians immolated 
strangers in their temples; elsewhere temples 
were a refuge : s 

Inde furor vulpi, quod numina vicinorum 
Odit quisque locus, cum solos credat habendos 
Esse deos, quos ipse colit.' 1 

" Thus 'tis the popular fury that creates 

That all their neighbours' ^ods each nation hates ; 
Each thinks its own the genuine ; in a word, 
The only deities to be adured." 

I have heard of a judge who, coining upon a 
sharp conflict betwixt Bartolus and Baldus, 1 " 
and some point controverted with many con- 
trarieties, writ in the margin of his book, " a 
question for a friend ;" that is to say, that 
truth was there so controverted and disputed 



that in a like cau^e he might favour which of 
the parties he thought fit. 'Twas only for 
want of wit that he did not write " a question 
for a friend" throughout. The advocates and 

judges of our times find bias enough in all 
causes to accommodate them to what they 
themselves think fit. In so infinite a science, , 
depending upon the authority of so many opi- 
nions, and so arbitrary a subject, it cannot be 
but that of necessity an extreme confusion of 

judgments must arise: there is hardly any suit 
so clear w herein opinions do not very much 
differ ; what one court has determined one way 
another determines quite contrary, and itself 
contrary to that at another time. Of which 
we see very frequent examples, owing to that 
practice admitted among us, and which is a 
marvellous blemish to the ceremonious autho- 
rity and lustre of our justice, of not abiding 
by one sentence, but running from judge to 
judge, and court to court, to decide one and 
the same ean^e. 

As to the liberty of philosophical opinions 
concerning vice and virtue, 'tis not necessary 
to lie insisted upon ; therein are found many 
opinions that are better concealed than 

1 publi-hcd to weak minds. Arecsilaus said, 11 

1 " That in venery it was no matter where, or 
with whom, it was committed : n Kt ohsca>titts 
roluptntcs^ si uaiiirn rapi'irit , noii (/eiicrc, out 
loco, nut ordiur, sal forma, (cttitc, Jit/awt, 

mefhiida* l.p'tcuriis put at'' 2 lie tt unites 

(jiiirit in sauctos a sapictite aUenos esse avbi- 
tritiiti(}\ u ( liuvramus, ad (junta usque 

\ a'tatem juvvnes amaudi sint. li i; And obscene 
pleasures, if nature requires them." Epicurus 
thinks, ** art; not to be measured either by 
race, kind, place, or rank, but by age. shape, 

and beauty Neither are sacred loves 

thought to be foreign to wis* 1 men ; . . . we are 
to enquire till what age young men are to be 
loved." These two last stoical quotations, and 
the reproach that Dica'archns threw into the 
teeth of Plato himself 1 ' upon this account shew 
how much the soundest philosophy indulges 
licenses and excesses very remote from common 
custom. 

Laws derive their authority from possession 
and custom. 'Tis dangerous to trace them 
back to their beginning ; they grow great, and 
ennoble themselves, like our rivers, by running 
on : but follow them upward to 
their source, 'tis but a little ^«f auth °- 

7 .. ., , , rised by cus- 

spnng, scarce discernible, that toms. 
swells thus, and thus fortifies 



1 LaertiuSj in vita. 

2 Id. ib. 

3 Id. ib. 
< Id. ib. 
•> Id. ib. 

6 Sextus Empiric. Pyvrfi. 
of Cicero, c. 2ti. 

7 Sext. Empiric, ib. i. 11, 
« Jd. ib. 

1 Juv, iv. 3/. 



Ihjpohjp. iii. 21. Plutarch, Life 



10 Two celebrated jurisconsults of the fourteenth century, 
who, as Pasquier expresses it, " se deborderent en torrent, 
en Texplicaoon du droit " Bartolus was born at Sasso- 
Fcrrato, in Umhria ; his disciple Aldus at Perusia. 

11 Plutarch, Rules und Precepts of Health. Hut Arecsi- 
laus said this in reprobation of all debauchery whatsoe\er. 
He lays it down that, no matter where vice is committed, 
'tis equally to be condemned. 

'- Cicero, Tusc. Quces. v. 33. 

ly Id. tie Fitiib. iii. 20. 

u Seneca, Kpist. 123. 

13 Cicero, Tusc. Quaes, iv. 34. 
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itself, by growing old. Do but consult the 
ancient considerations that gave the first motion 
to this famous torrent, so full of dignity, awe, 
and reverence, you will find them so light and 
weak that it is no wonder if these people, who 
weigh and reduce every thing to reason, and 
who admit nothing by authority, or upon 
trust, have their judgments often very remote, 
and differing from those of the public. It is 
no wonder if people who take their pattern 
from the first image of nature should in most 
of their opinions swerve from the common 
path : as, for example, few amongst them 
would have approved of the strict conditions 
of our marriages, and most of them have been 
for having wives in common, and without 
obligation : they would refuse our ceremonies. 
Chrysippus said, 1 " That a philosopher would 
make a dozen somersaults, aye, and without 
his breeches, for a dozen of olives." That phi- 
losopher would hardly have advised Clisthenes 
to have refused Hippoclides" the fair Agarista 
his daughter, for having seen him stand on his 
head upon a table. Metroeles somewhat in- 
discreetly broke wind backwards while in dis- 
putation, in the presence of a great auditory 
in his school, and kept himself hid in his own 
house for shame, till Crates coming to visit 
him, and adding to his consolations and reasons 
the example of his own liberty, by falling to 
try with him who should sound most, cured 
him of that scruple, and withal drew him to 
his own stoical sect, more free than that more 
reserved one of the Peripatetics, of wb.eh he had 
been till then. 3 That which we cv, i decency, 
not to dare to do that in public whi'Ji is decent 
enough to do in private, the Stoi -s call fop- 
pery ; and to mince it, and to be so modest as to 
conceal and disown what nature, custom, and 
our desires publish and proclaim of our actions, 
they reputed a vice. 4 The other thought it was 
to undervalue the mysteries of Venus to draw 
them out of the private oratory, to expose them 
to the view of the people : and that to bring 
them out from behind the curtain was to debase 
them. Modesty is a thing of weight ; seeresy, 
reservation, and circumspection, are parts of 
esteem. Pleasure did very ingeniously when, 
under the mask of virtue, she sued not to be 
prostituted in the open streets, trodden under 
loot, and exposed to the public view, wanting 
the dignity and convenience of her private 
cabinets. Hence some say that to put down 
public stews is not only to disperse fornication 
into all places, that was confined to one, but 
moreover, by the difficulty, to incite wild and 
idle people to this vice : 

Msechus es Aufidiae, qui vir, Scaevine, fuisti : 

Kivalis fuerat qui tuus, ille vir est. 
Cur aliena placet tibi, qua> tua noa placet uxor ? 

Numquid securus non potcs arrigere ?' 



1 Plutarch, on the Contradictions of the Stoic Philoso- 
phers. 

2 Herod, vi. 129. 

3 Laertius, in vita. > Martial, iii. 70. 
s Martial, i. 74. 

6 This anecdote has been generally told of Diogenes the 



This experience diversifies itself in a thousand 
examples : 

Nullus in urbe fuit tota, qui tangere vcllet 

Uxorem gratis, Cteciliam', tuam, 
Dum licuit : sed nunc, positis custodibus, ingens 

Turba fututorum est. Ingeuiosus homo es. 5 

A philosopher being taken in the very act, 
and asked what he was doing, coldly replied, 
" I am planting man ;" 6 no more blushing to 
be so caught than if they had found him 
planting garlic. 

It is, I suppose, out of tenderness and respect 
to the natural modesty of mankind that a great 
and religious author" is of opinion that this act 
is so necessarily obliged to privacy and shame 
that he cannot persuade himself there could be 
any absolute performance in those impudent 
embraces of the Cynics, but that they con- 
tented themselves to represent 
lascivious gestures only, to "^S^HT 
maintain the impudence of their 
school's profession ; and that, to eject what 
shame had withheld and restrained, it was 
afterward necessary for them to withdraw into 
the shade. But he had not thoroughly ex- 
amined their debauches; for Diogenes, playing 
the beast with himself in public, wished, in the 
presence of all that saw him, that he could fill 
his. belly by that exercise. s To those who 
asked him why he did not find out a more 
commodious place to eat in than in the open 
street, he made answer, " Because I am hungry 
in the open street." The women philosophers 
who mixed with their sect, mixed also with 
their persons, in all places, without reservation; 
and IJipparehia was not received into Crates's 
society but upon condition that she should, in 
all tilings, follow the practice and customs of 
his rule. 1 ' These philosophers set a great price 
upon virtue, and renounce all other discipline 
but the moral ; and yet, in all their actions, 
they attributed the sovereign authority to the 
election of their sage, and above the laws ; and 
gave 110 other curb to voluptuousness but mo- 
deration only, and the conservation of the 
liberty of others. 

Heraclitus and Protagoras, ° forasmuch as 
wine seemed bitter to the sick, and pleasant to 
the sound, the rudder crooked in the water, 
and straight when out, and such like contrary 
appearances as are found in subjects, argued 
thence that all subjects had, in themselves, 
the causes of these appearances; and there 
was some bitterness in the wine which had 
some sympathy with the sick man's taste, and 
the rudder some bending quality sympathising 
with him that looks upon it in the water ; and 
so of all the rest ; which is to say, that all is 
in all things, and, consequently, nothing in 
any one: for, where all is, there is nothing. 

This opinion put me in mind of the experi- 



Cynic; but Bayle, in his Dictionary, article Hijtparchia, 
says there is no ground for charging him with it. 
" St. August, de Civit. Dei, xiv. 20. 
8 Lacrtius, in vita. 
a Id. ibid, 
10 Sextua Empiric. Pyrrh. Hypot. i. 29. 
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ence we have that there is no sense or aspect 
of any thing, whether bitter or sweet, straight 
or crooked, that the human mind docs not find 
out in the writings it undertakes to tumble 
over. Into the cleanest, purest, and most per- 
fect words that can possibly be, how many 
lies and falsities have we suggested ! What 
heresy has not there found ground and testi- 
mony sufficient to make itself embraced and 
defended ! 'Tis for this that the authors of 
such errors will never depart from proof of the 
testimony of the interpretation of words. A 
person of dignity, who would approve to me, 
by authority, the search of the philosopher's 
stone, wherein he was head over ears outraged, 
lately alleged to me at leiift five or six passages 
of the Bible upon which, he said, he first 
founded his attempt, for the discharge of his 
conscience (for he is a divine); and, in truth, 
the idea was not only pleasant, but, moreover, 
very well accominonatcd to the defence of this 
fine science. 

By this way the reputation of divining fables 
is acquired. There is no fortune-teller, it" we 
have this authority, but, if a man will take the 
pains to tumble and toss, and narrowly to peep 
into all the folds and glosses of his words, he 
may make him, like the Sibyls, say what lie 
will. There are so many ways of interpretation 
that it will be hard but that, either obliquely 
or in a direct line, an ingenious wit will Hud 
out, in every subject, some air that will serve 
for his purpose: therefore we find a cloudy and 
ambiguous style in so frequent and ancient use. 
Let the author but make himself master of that, 
to busy posterity about his predictions, which 
not only his own parts, but the accidental 
favour of the matter itself, may do for him; 
and, as to the rest, express himself, whether 
after a foolish or a subtle manner, somewhat 
obscurely or contradictorily, 'tis no matter; — 
a number of wits, shaking and sifting him, 
will bring out a great many several forms, 
either according to his meaning, or collateral, 
or contrary, to it, which will all redound to 
his honour ; he will see himself enriched by 
the means of his disciples, like the regents of 
colleges by their pupils' yearly presents. This 
it is which has given reputation to many things 
of no worth at all ; that has brought several 
writings in vogue, and given them the fame of 
containing all sorts of matter can be desired ; 
one and the same thing receiving a thousand 
and a thousand images and various consider- 
ations ; nay, as many as we please. 

Is it possible that Homer could design to say 
all that we make him sav, and 

Homer the .1 . , , , - ' , 

general leader tiiat ne designed so many and so 
of all soru of various figures, as that the divines, 
people. lawgivers, captains, philosophers, 

and all sorts of men who treat of sciences, how 



variously and opposite soever, should indiflfer- 
, ently quote him, and support their arguments 
by his authority, as the sovereign lord and 
master of all offices, works, and artizans, and 
counsellor- general of all enterprizes? Who- 
ever has had occasion for oracles and predic- 
tions has there found sufficient to serve his 
I turn. 'Tis a wonder how many and how ad- 
mirable concurrences an intelligent person, 
and a particular friend of mine, has there 
found out in favour of our religion; and cannot 
easily be put out of the conceit that it was 
Homer's design; and yet he is as well ac- 
quainted with this author as any man whatever 
of his time. And what he has found in favour 
of our religion there, very many anciently have 
found in favour of theirs. J)o but observe how 
Plato is tumbled and tossed about; everyone 
ennobling his own opinions by applying him 
to himself, and making him take what side they 
please. They draw him in, and engage him in 
all the new opinions the world receives; and 
make him, according to the different course of 
things, differ from him.-elf : every one makes 
him disavow, according to his own sense, the 
manners and customs lawful in his age, because 
they arc unlawful in ours : and all this with 
vivacity and power, according to the force and 
sprightline-s of the wit of the interpreter. From 
, the same foundation that Heraclitus and this 
sentence of his had, ' k that all things had in 
. them those forms that we discern," 1 Democritns 
! drew quite a contrary conclusion, — " that ob- 
jects have in them nothing that we discern in 
them ;" and because honey is sweet to one and 
bitter to another, he thence argued that it was 
neither sweet nor bitter. 2 The Pyrrhonians 
would say that they knew not whether it is 
sweet or bitter, or whether the one or the other, 
or both ; for these always gained the highest 
point of dubitation. The Cyrenaics* held that 
nothing was perceptible from without, and that 
that only was perceptible that inwardly touched 
us, as pain and pleasure; acknowledging neither 
sound nor colour, but certain affections only 
that we receive from them ; and that man s 
judgment had no other seat. Protagoras be- 
lieved that ' k what seems trae to every one, is 
true to every one. ?M The Epicureans lodged 
all judgment in the senses, and in the know- 
ledge of tilings, and in pleasure. Plato"' would 
have the judgment of truth, and truth itself, 
derived from opinions and the senses, to belong 
to the wit and cogitation. 

This discourse has put me upon the consider- 
ation of the senses, in which lies „ , , , 
. . , ,. . '. . . Our knowledge 

tlie greatest foundation and proof comments 
of our ignorance. Whatsoever and terminates 
is known, is doubtless known by lu the seuses * 
the faculty of the knower ; for, seeing the 
judgment proceeds from the operation of him 
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that judges, 'th reason that tins operation be 
performed by his means and will, not by the 
constraint of another ; as it would happen if 
we knew things by the power, and according 
to the law of their essence. Now all knowledge 
is conveyed to us by the senses; they are our 
masters : 

Via qua munita fidei 
Proxima fert humanum in pectus, tcmplaque mentis j 1 

" It is the surest path that faith can find 
By which to enter human heart and mind." 

Science begins by them, and is resolved into 
them. After all, we should know no more 
than a stone if we did not know there is sound, 
odour, light, taste, measure, weight, softness, 
hardness, sharpness, colour, smoothness, breadth, 
and depth : these are the platforms and princi- 
ples of the structure of all our knowledge ; and, 
according to some, science is nothing else but 
sense. He that could make me contradict the 
senses, would have me by the throat ; he could 
not make me go further back. The senses are the 
beginning and the end of human knowledge : 

Invenies primis ah sensibus esse crcatam 
Notitiam veri ; neque sensus posse refelli.. .. 
Quid majore fide porro, quam sensus, haberi 
Debet ?* 

" Of truth, whate'er discoveries are made, 
Are by the senses to us first conveyed ; 
Nor will one sense be baffled ; foron what 
Can we rely more safely than on that ?" 

Let us attribute to them the least we can, 
we must, however, of necessity grant them 
this, that it is by their means and mediation 
that all our instruction is directed. Cicero 
says, 3 that Chrysippus having attempted to 
extenuate the force and virtue of the senses, 
presented to himself arguments and so vehe- 
ment oppositions to the contrary that he could 
not satisfy himself therein : whereupon Car- 
neades, who maintained the contrary side, 
boasted that he would make use of the very 
words and arguments of Chrysippus to contro- 
vert and confute him, and therefore thus cried 
out against him : " O miserable ! thy force has 
destroyed thee." There can be nothing absurd 
to a greater degree than to maintain that fire 
does not warm, that light does not shine, and 
that there is no weight nor solidity in iron, 
which are things conveyed to us by the senses ; 
neither is there belief nor knowledge in man 
that can be compared to that for certainty. 

The first consideration I have upon the sub- 
ject of the senses is that I make a doubt whether 
or no man be furnished with all 
A doubt whe- natural senses. I see several 
animals who live an entire and 
perfect life, some without sight, 
others without hearing : who knows whether 
to us also one, two, three, or many other senses 
may not be wanting ? For if any one be want- 



1 Lucret. v. 103. 
3 Id. iv. 479, 483. 
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ing, our examination cannot discover the defect. 
'Tis the privilege of the senses to be the utmost 
limit of our discovery ; there is nothing beyond 
them that can assist us in exploration, not so 
much as one sense in the discovery of another : 

An poterunt oeulos aures reprehendere ? an aures 
Tactus? an hunc porro tactum sapor arguet oris? 
An confutabunt nares, oculive revincent ? > 

" Can ears the eyes, the touch the cars, correct ? 
Or is that touch by tasting to be checked ? 
Or th' other senses, shall the nose or eyes 
Confute in their peculiar faculties?" 

They all make the extremest limits of our 
ability : 

Seorsum cuique potcstas 
Divisa est, sua vis euique est."' 

" Eaeh has its power distinctly and alone, 
And every sense's power is its own." 

It is impossible to make a man naturally blind 
conceive that he does not see ; impossible to 
make him desire sight, or to regret his defect : 
for which reason we ought not to derive any 
assurance from the soul's being contented and 
satisfied with those we have ; considering that 
it cannot be sensible herein of its infirmity 
and imperfection, if there be any such thing. 
It is impossible to say any tiling to this blind 
man, either by reasoning, argument, or simili- 
tude, that can possess his imagination with any 
apprehension of light, colour, or sight; there's 
nothing remains behind that can push on the 
senses to evidence. Those that are born blind, 
whom we hear wish they could see, it is not 
that they understand what they desire : they 
have learned from us that they want some- 
thing ; that there is something to be desired 
that we have, which they can name indeed 
and speak of its effect and consequences ; but 
yet they know not what it is, nor apprehend 
it at all. 

1 have seen a gentleman of a good family 
who was born blind, or at least blind from 
such an age that he knows not what sight is ; 
who is so little sensible of his defect that he 
makes use as we do of words proper for seeing, 
and applies them after a manner wholly par- 
ticular and his own. They brought him a 
child to which he was god-father, which having 
taken into his arms, " Good God," said lie, 
" what a fine child ! How beautiful to look 
upon ! what a pretty face it has V He will 
say, like one of us, " This room has a very fine 
prospect ; — it is clear weather ; — the sun shines 
bright." And moreover, being that hunting, 
tennis, and butts are our exercises, and he has 
heard so, he has taken a liking to them, will 
ride a-hunting, and believes he has as good 
share of the sport as we have ; and will express 
himself as angry or pleased as the best of us 
all, and yet knows nothing of it but by the 
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oar. One cries out to him, " Here's a liare!" 
when lie is upon some even plain where he 
may safely ride; and afterwords, when they 
tell him, " The hare is killed," he will he as 
overjoyed and proud of it as he hears others 
say they are. ITe will take a tennis-hall in 
his left hand and strike 4 it away with the 
racket : he will shoot with a harquebuss at 
random, and is contented with what his people 
tell him, that he is over, or wide. 

Who knows whether all human kind commit 
not the like absurdity, tor want of mudc sense, 
and that through this delimit the greatest part 
of the face of things is concealed from us .' 
What do we know but that the difficulties 
which we find in several works of nature pro- 
ceed hence ; and that several effects of animals 
which exceed our capacity, are not produced 
by faculty of some sense that we are defective 
in . ; and whether some of them have not by 
this means a life more full and entire than 
ours .' We seize an apple with all our senses :' 
we there find redness, smoothness, odour, and 
sweetness; but it may have other virtues be- 
sides these, a> to heat or binding, which no 
sense of ours can have any reference unto. Is 
it not likely that there art? sensitive faculties in 
nature that are tit to judge of and to discern 
those which we call the occult properties in 
several things as for the loadstone to attract 
iron; and that the want of such faculties i- 
the cause that we are ignorant of the true 
os.-enee of such things .' "1'is perhaps some 
particular sense that gives cocks to understand 
what hour it is at midnight, and when it grows 
to be towards day, and that makes them crow 
accordingly ; that tenches chickens, before they 
have any experience of the matter, to fear a 
sparrow-hawk, ami not a goo-e or a peacock, 
though birds of a much larger size ; that cautions 
them against the hostile quality the cat lias 
against them, and makes them not to fear a 
{\{)<j; ; to arm themselves against the mewing, 
a kind of flattering voice, of the one, and not 
against the barking, a shrill and threatening 
voice, of the other; that teaches wa-p-, ants, 
and rats, to fall upon the best pear and the 
best cheese before they have ta-ted them, and 
inspires the stag, elephant, and serpent, with 
the knowledge of a certain herb proper for 
their cure. There is no s- use that ha- not u 
mighty dominion, and that does not by its 
power introduce an infinite number of know- 
ledges. If we were defective in the intelligence 
of sounds, of harmony, and of the voice, it 
would cause an unimaginable confusion in all 
the rest of our science : for, besides what 
belongs to the proper etfect of every sense, how 
many arguments, consequences, and conclu- 
sions, do we draw to other things, by comparing 
one sense with another? Let an understanding 



1 Stxt. Kmpirie. Ptirrh. Ihjputijp. i. 14. 
Lueret. v. ft 77, \\ l.ii Lucretius sa\s here of the moon, 
Moitnuiie applies to the Mm, of winch, according to Kpi- 
curus's principles, the >an;e tiling may be airiniicd, 



Human know- 



i man imagine human nature originally produced 
without the sense of seeing, and consider what 
ignorance and trouble such a defect would 
bring upon him, what a darkness and blindness 
in tlie soul ; he will then see by that of how 
great importance to the know ledge of truth the 

. privation of such another sense, or of two or 
three, should we be so deprived, would he. 
We have formed a truth by the consultation 
and concurrence of our five senses; but perhaps 
we should have tin 1 consent and contribution of 
eight or ten to make a certain discovery of it 
in its essence. 

The sects that controvert the knowledge of 
man do it principally by the un- 
certainty and weakness of our } ( , lIurt , t . nlltro . 
sen-es: tor since all knowledge vcru-ii ijy the 
is by their means and mediation wi.'iikncvs and 
, .,. , ,. ., • uncertainty of 

convened unto us, )t they tail m our senses. 

their report, if they corrupt or 
alter what they hrinir us from without, if the 
liirht which by them creeps into the soul be 
obscured in the passage, we have nothing else 
to hold by. from this extreme difficulty all 
the-e fancies proceed : ** That every subject 
hn* in it-elf all we there find. That it has 
nothing in it of what we think we there find ;" 
and that of the Epicureans, ' 4 That the sun is 
no bigger than 'tis judged by our sight to be:' 7 

Quid n,.l ul t-f, niuil ■ jrifur miiji>re iigura, 
(Ju^m iM'Mr.s in iLi-. quam ecriiiinus esse vtdctur : 

" UuT he if what it wi',1 in our esteem*, 
li. is> iiu hig-ar limn to us it seems:'' 

*' that the appearances which represent a body 
great to him that is near, and less to him that, 
, is more remote, are both true: 

Ni c lamfn hie oeulos faili conccdimus hilum , 
l'numle ai.imi vieum hoc oeulis adtingere noli : : < 

" Vet tl tt tiic eye's deluded we deny ; 

(."jiar n 't: nut the mind's faults, therefore, on the eye:" 

'' !ind, re-olutely, that there is no deceit in 
the sen-es; that we are to lie at their mercy, 
and seek elsewhere reasons to excuse the differ- 
ence and contradictions we there find, even to 
the inventing of lies and other flams, if it come 
, to that, rather than accuse the senses." Ti- 
' magoras vowed" 1 that, by pressing or turning 
his eye, he could never perceive the light of 
; the candle to double, ami that the seeming so 
! proceeded from the vice of opinion, and not 
1 from the instrument, The most absurd of all 
I absurdities, with the Epicurean's, is to deny 
the force and etfect of the senses : 

Proindc, quod in quoquc est Ins visum tempore, verum est 

Kt, si non poterit ratio ilissolvcre causam, 

Cur ea, qu;e fuerint juxtim quadrata, proeul shit 

Visa rotunda ; tamen priest at ratiunis epentcm 

Ueddere meiidose can-as utriusquc figura-, 

t^uam iiianilms manifcsia suis emittere quiequam, 

Kt violare lidem primam, ft eon\ellere tola 

Fundamenta, quihus nixatur vita, salusque : 
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Non modo enim ratio ruat omnis, vita quoque ipsa 
Concidat extemplo, nisi credere sensibus ausis, 
Praecipitesque locos vitarc, et csetera, quae sint 
la genere hoc fugienda. 1 

" That what we see exists I will maintain, 
And if our feeble reason can't explain 
Why things seem square \a hen they arc very near, 
And at a greater distance round appear ; 
'Tis better yet, for him that's at a pause, 
T' assign to either figure a false cause, 
Than shock his faith, and the foundations rend 
On which our safety and our life depend : 
For reason not alone, hut life and all, 
Together will with sudden ruin fall ; 
Unless we trust our senses, nor despise 
To shun the various dangers that arise.' 

This so desperate and unphilosophical advice 
expresses only tins, — that human knowledge 
cannot support itself hut by reason unreason- 
able, foolish, and mad ; but that it is yet better 
that man, to set a greater value upon himself, 
make use of any other remedy, how fantastic 
soever, than to confess his necessary ignorance 
— a truth so disadvantageous to him. He 
cannot avoid owning that the senses are the 
sovereign lords of his knowledge ; but they 
are uncertain, and falsifiuble in all circum- 
stances : 'tis there that he is to fight it out to the 
last; and if his just forces fail him, as they do, 
to supply that defect with obstinacy, temerity, 
and impudence. In case what the Epicureans 
say be true, viz., "that we have no knowledge 
if the senses' appearances be false;" and if that 
also be true which the Stoics say, " that the 
appearances of the senses are so false that the}' 
can furnish us with no manner of knowledge," 
we shall conclude, to the disadvantage of these 
two great dogmatical sects, that there is no 
science at all. 

As to the error and uncertainty of the ope- 
m , ration of the senses, everv one 

The error and r> • i i • n- '^i " 

uncertainty of " ia Y furnish himself with as many 
the operation examples as he pleases : so ordi- 

of the senses. ]mry Rre the f uu l ts mi( l tric ks 

they put upon us. In the echo of a valley 
the sound of a trumpet seems to meet us, which 
comes from a place behind : 

Exstantcsque procul medio de gurgite montes*, 
Classibus inter quos liber patet exitus, idem 
Apparent, et longe divolsi licet, ingens 
Insula conjunctis tamen ex his una videtur . . . 
Et fugerc ad puppim colles campique videntur, 
Quos agimus prieter navim, velisque volamus . . . 

Uhi in medio nobis equus acer obhaesit 
Flumine, ecpii corpus transversum ferre videtur 
Vis, et in adversum fiumen contrudere raptim.- 

" And rocks i' th' seas that proudly raise their head, 
Though far disjoined, though royal navies spread, 
Their sails between ; yet if from distance shown, 
They seem an island all combin'd in one. 
Thus ships, though driven by a prosperous gale, 
Seem fix'd to sailors ; those seem under sail 
That ride at anchor safe ; and all admire, 
As they row by, to sec the rocks retire. 
Thus, when in rapid streams my horse hath stood, 
And I look'd downward on the rolling flood ; 
Though he stood still, I thought he did divide 
The headlong streams, and strive against the tide, 
And all things seem'd to move on every side." 

Take a musket ball under the fore-finger, the 



Lucret. iv. 500. 
1 Lucret. iv. 390, 398, 421. 



middle finger being lapped over it, it feels 
so like two that a man will have much ado to 
persuade himself there is but one ; the end of 
the two fingers feeling each of them one at the 
same time : for that the senses are very often 
masters of our reason, and con- m 

• • ■ • • T. iiit the senses 

strain it to receive impressions sometimes Vm- 
which it judges and knows to be pose upon our 
false, is frequently seen. I set rcason * 
aside the sense of feeling, that has its functions 
nearer, more lively, and substantial, that so 
often, by the effects of the pains it helps the 
body to, subverts and overthrows all those fine 
Stoical resolutions, and compels him to cry out 
of his belly who has resolutely established this 
doctrine in his soul — " that the colic, and all 
other pains and diseases, are indifferent things, 
not having the power to abate anything of the 
sovereign felicity wherein the wise man is seated 
by his virtue." There is no heart so effeminate 
that the rattle and sound of our drums and 
trumpets will not inflame with courage ; nor 
so sullen that the harmony of our music will 
not rouse and cheer; nor so stubborn a soul 
that will not feel itself struck with some reve- 
rence in considering the gloomj^ vastness of our 
churches, the variety of ornaments, and order 
of our ceremonies ; and in hearing the solemn 
music of our organs, and the grace and devout 
harmony of our voices. Even those that come 
in with contempt feel a certain shivering in 
their hearts, and something of dread that makes 
them begin to doubt their opinions. For my 
part I do not think myself strong enough to 
hear an ode of Horace or Catullus sung by a 
beautiful young mouth without emotion : and 
Zeno had reason to say "that the 
voice was the flower of beauty." The voice the 
One would once make me believe 
that a certain person, whom all 
we Frenchmen know, had imposed upon me 
in repeating some verses that he had made ; 
that they were not the same upon paper that 
they were in the air ; and that my eyes would 
make a contrary judgment to my ears: so great 
a power has pronunciation to give fashion and 
value to works that are left to the efficacy and 
modulation of the voice. 3 And therefore Phi- 
loxeuus was not so much to blame, hearing one 
giving an ill accent to some composition of his, 
in spurning aud breaking certain earthen vessels 
of his, saying, " I break what is thine, because 
thou corruptest what is mine." 4 To what end 
did those men who have, with a firm resolution, 
destroyed themselves, turn away their faces that 
they might not see the blow that was by them- 
selves appointed? And that those who, for 
their health, desire and command incisions to 
be made, and cauteries to be applied to them, 
cannot endure the sight of the preparations, 
instruments, and operations of the surgeon, 
being that the sight is not in any way to par- 



flower of 
beauty. 



3 Laertius, in vita. 

4 Id. ib. 
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tieipate in the pain ? Are not these proper ex- 
amples to verify the authority the senses have 
over the imagination .' 'Tis to much purpose 
that we know these tresses were borrowed from 
a page or a lacquey; that this rouge came from 
Spain, and this pearl-powder from the Ocean 
Sea. Our sight will, nevertheless, compel us 
to confess their subject more agreeable and 
more lovely against all reason ; fur in this 
there is nothing of its own : 

Auferimur cultu ; tremmis. atiroque tetjuntur 
I'riiiiina ; pars lninima est ips.t puella sui. 

S;epe. uhi sit ipiod ames, inter tain iimlta re (|uiras : 
Deeipit hac uculus R'gide dives amor. 1 

" By dress we're won ; pold, cems, ami rieh brocade * 
Make up the pageant tJiat your licurt invades; 
J 11 all that glittering figure which you see, 
The J';ir least part ol her own sell' is she ; 
In vain for her you love amidst such cost 
Vuu search, the mistress in such dress is lost." 

What a Grange power do the poets attribute to 
the senses, that make Nareisstis so desperately 
in love with his own shadow, 

Cunctarpt-c miratur, tpiihus est miraliilis ipse ; 

Se cupit miprudeiis, et, qui prohat, ipse probaOir : 

Duinque petit, petitur pariterque accendit, et ardet :'- 

" Admireth all ; for which to he admired ; 
And inconsiderately himself desir'd. 
The praises which he pives his beamy claim'd, 
Who seeks is sought, tli' entlamcr is cnrlaui'd :" 

and Pygmalion's judgment so troubled by the 
impre>sion of the >ight of his ivory statue that 
he loves and adores it as if it were a living 



Osrula dat, reddiqite putat : seqniturqur, tenelque, 
Mt credit laetis digitus insidere meinliris; 
Kt metuit, pressos veil, at lie livor in artus." 1 

" tie kisses, and believes he's kissed attain ; 

►Seizes, and 'twixt his arms Ins love tloth strain, 
And thinks the pohsh'd ivory thus held 
Doth to his lintrers amorous pressure yield, 
And has a timorous fear, lesl Mack and blur 
Should in the parts with ardour press'd ensue." 

Put a philosopher into a cage of small thin 
set bars of iron, and hang him 
How we are ()1 , the to]) of the I ) i lT 1 1 tower of 

deceived liv the v • M . ,, , .,, 

eye, the ear", Kc. ^"t'*'' IhllUO at Pans: lie Will 

■see, by manifest reason, that lie 
cannot possibly fall, and vet he will tind (unless 
lie has been used to the plumber's trade) that 
he cannot help but the sight of the excessive 
height will fright and aslound him : ibr we 
have enough to do to assure ourselves in the 
galleries of our steeples if they are made with 
open work, although they are of stone ; and 
some there are that cannot endure so much 
as to think of it. Let there be a beam thrown 
over betwixt these two towers, of breadth suf- 
ficient to walk upon, there is no philosophical 
wisdom so h'rm that can give us the courage to 
walk over it as we should do upon the ground. 
I have often tried this upon our mountains in 
these parts: and though 1 am one who am not 



the most subject to be afraid, I was not able to 
endure to look into that infinite depth without 
horror and trembling, though I stood above my 
length from the vd^a of the precipice, and could 
not have fallen unless I would. Where I also 
observed that, what height soever the precipice 
was, provided there were some tree, or some 
jutting out of a rock, a little to support and 
divide the sight, it a little eases our tears, and 
gives greater assurance ; as if they were things 
by which in falling we might have some relief; 
but that direct precipices we are not to look 
upon without being giddy ; c 7 despivi sine 
mtifj'uir slum I ontlorum (HiituUpie non possit ; 4 
'* To that one cannot look without dizziness:" 
which is a manifest imposture! of the sight. 
And therefore it was that that tine philosopher' 
put out his own eyes, to free the soul from 
being diverted by them, and that he might phi- 
losophise at greater liberty ; but, by the same 
rule, he should have dammed up his ears, that 
Theophrar-tus say>' ; are the most dangerous 
instruments about us for receiving violent im- 
pressions to alter and disturb us ; and, finally, 
should have deprived himself of all his other 
senses, that is to say, of his life and being ; for 
they have all the power to command our soul 
ami reason : Fit etiam sapr spuvie tpttuhwt, 
srrpp varum ijruvittite et cantihus, tit. pvlluutur 
iinhui eehementius ; sfepe ethtut euro et fimorej 
" For it. often falls out that the minds are more 
vehemently struck by some sight, by the quality 
and sound of the voice, or by singing; and 
oft-times also by grief and fear/' Ph\>icians 
hold that there are certain complexions that 
are agitated by the same sounds and instru- 
ments even to fury. I have seen some who 
could not hear a bone gnawed under the table 
without impatience ; and there is scarce any 
man who is not disturbed at the sharp and 
shrill noise that the file makes in grating upon 
the iron ; as also to hear chewing near them, 
or to hear any one speak who bus an impedi- 
ment in the throat or nose, will move some 
people even to anger and hatred. Of what use 
was that piping prompter of Gracchus, who 
softened, raised, and moved his master's voice 
whilst he declaimed at Rome, if the move- 
ments and <]iitility of the sound had not the 
power to move and alter the judgments of the 
auditory ? In earnest, there is wonderful reason 
to keep such a clutter about the firmness of 
this fine piece, that suffers itself to be turned 
and twined by the motion and accidents of so 
light a wind. 

The same cheat that the senses put upon our 

understanding thev have in turn 

, .1- * .1 il The senses al- 

I put upon them ; the soul also tcrctl and cor . 

sometimes has its revenge: they rupted by the 

lie and contend which should Prions of the 

most deceive one another. What 



> Ovid, dc Remed. A-nor, i. 313. 

2 Id. ib iii. 421. 

3 Id. ib. x. *25fi. The e;xt has luquiturque, tenetque. 
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5 Democritus. Cic. de Finib. v. 29. But Cicero only 
spoke of it as a thing uncertain; and Plutarch says posi- 
tively that it is a falsehood. See his discourse, of Curiosity. 

6 i'lutarch, on Hearing. 
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we see and hear when we are transported with 
passion we neither see nor hear as it is : 

Et solera geminum, ct duplices se ostendere Thebas.' 
" Thebes seems two cities, and the sun two suns." 

The object that we love appears to us more 
beautiful than it really is ; 

Multimodis igitur pravas turpesque videmus, 
Esse in dclieiis, summoque in honore vigere ; 2 
" Henee 'tis that ugly things in fancied dress 
Seem gay, look fair to lovers' eyes, and please ;" 

and that we hate more ugly : to a discontented 
and afflicted man the light of the day seems 
dark and overcast. Our senses are not only 
depraved, but very often stupiried by the pas- 
sions of the soul : how many things do we see 
that we do not take notice of, if the mind be 
occupied with other thoughts? 

In rebus quoque apertis noseere possis, 
Si non advortas animuni, proinde esse quasi omni 
Tempore semotie fuerint, longeque remotie : 3 

" Nay, even in plainest things, unless the mina 
Take heed, unless she sets herself to find, 
The thing no more is seen, no more belov'd, 
Than if the most obscure and most remov'd :*' 

it would appear that the soul retires within, 
and amuses the powers of the senses. And so 
both the inside and the outside of man is full 
of infirmity and falsehood. 

They who have compared our lives to a 
dream were, perhaps, more in the 
right than they were aware of. 
When we dream, the soul lives, 
works, and exercises all its facul- 
ties, neither more nor less than when awake ; 
but more largely and obscurely, yet not so 
much, neither, that the difference should be as 
great as betwixt night and the meridian bright- 
ness of the sun, but as betwixt night and shade ; 
there she sleeps, here she slumbers : but, whether 
more or less, 'tis still dark, and Cimmerian 
darkness. We wake sleeping, and sleep waking. 
I do not see so clearly in my sleep ; but as to 
my being awake, I never found it clear enough 
and free from elouds : moreover, sleep, when 
it is profound, sometimes rocks even dreams 
themselves asleep ; but our waking is never so 
sprightly that it rightly purges and dissipates 
those whimsies, which are waking dreams, and 
worse than dreams. Our reason and soul re- 
ceiving those fancies and opinions that come 
in dreams, and authorizing the actions of our 
dreams with the like approbation that they do 
those of the day, wherefore do we not doubt 
whether our thought, our action, is not another 
sort of dreaming, and our waking a certain 
kind of sleep ? 

If the senses be our first judges, it is not ours 
that we are alone to consult ; for, in this faculty, 



1 JEne'xd, iv. 470. 

2 Lucret. iv. 1152. 

3 Id. ib. 812. 
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difference be- 
twixt the effects 
of our senses 
and those of 
animals. 



beasts have as great, or greater, than we : it is 
certain that some of them have the sense of 
hearing more quick than man ; others that 
of seeing, others that of feeling, others that of 
touch and taste. Democritus said, 4 that the 
gods and brutes had the sen- The very great 
sitive faculties more perfect than 
man. But betwixt the effects of 
their senses and ours the differ- 
ence is extreme. Our spittle 
cleanses and dries up our wounds : it kills the 
serpent: 

Tantaque in his rebus distantia, diffcritasque est, 
Vt quod aliis eibus est, aliis fuat acre venenum. 
Siepc etenim serpens, hoininis eontacta saliva, 
Disperit, ae sese mandeiido conficit ipsa: 5 

" And in those things the difference is so great 
Tliat what's one's poison is another's meat; 
For serpents often have been seen, 'lis said, 
When touch'd with human spittle, to go rnad, 
And bite themselves to death :" 

what quality shall we attribute co our spittle ? 
as it affects ourselves, or as it it affects the 
serpent? J3y which of the two senses shall we 
prove the true essence that we seek for? Pliny 
says 6 there arc certain sea-hares in the Indies 
that are poison to us, and we to them ; inso- 
much that, with the least touch, we kill them. 
AVhich shall be truly poison, the man or the 
fish ? AVhich shall we believe, the fish of the 
man, or the man of the fish ? One quality of 
the air infects a man, that does the ox no harm ; 
some other infects the ox, but hurts not the 
man. AVhich of the two shall, in truth and 
nature, be the pestilent quality? To them who 
have the jaundice, all things seem yellow and 
paler than to us : 

Lurida prrcterea fiunt, qutecunque tucntur 
Arquati. 7 

" Besides, whatever jaundie'd eyes do view 
Looks pale as well as those, and yellow too." 

They who are troubled with the disease that 
the physicians call hyposphagma — which is a 
suffusion of blood under the skin — see all things 
red and bloody. 8 What do we know but that 
these humours, which thus alter the operations 
of sight, predominate in beasts, and are usual 
with them ? for we sec some whose eyes are 
yellow, like us who have the jaundice ; aud 
others of a bloody colour: 'tis likely that the 
colours of objects seem other to them than to 
us. AVhich of the two shall make a right judg- 
ment ? for it is not said that the essence of 
things has a relation to man only ; hardness, 
whiteness, depth, and sharpness, have reference 
to the service and knowledge of animals as well 
as to us, and nature has equally designed them 
for their use. AA r hen we press down the eye, 
the body that we look upon we perceive to be 
longer and more extended ; — many beasts have 
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their eyes so pressed down : tliis length, there- 
fore, i> perhaps the true form of that hotly, and 
not that which our eyes give it in the usual 
state. It" we close the lower part of the eye 
tilings appear double to us: 

liina lueernarum flaiiranlia hmiina llammis . . . 
Kt duplies huniiiiuin l'.u u -, et eurp ir.i l.ina."' 1 

" Oiic lamp .seems <liuilih\ ami the im'ri appear 
Each on xwu hudies duuhlt- li miK iu hear." 

If our ears he hindered, or the pa -.-age -topped 
with any thing, we receive tie- -.mud quite 
otherwi.-e than we u>ually do : aniiuuK like- 
wise, who have either the cars hairy, or hul a 
very little hole instead of an car, do net. conse- 
quently, hear a- we do. hut receive another kind 
of sound. : We see at festival- and theatre- 
that, opposing a painted g!u-- of a ci Main 
colour to the light of the il.itubeanx, all t.'iin '- 
in the place appear to Us green, \eilow, or 
violet : 

Kt viiL'o fan w: it 1 i Intra ni <\.{ i<- vr'.a. 
Kl ferriiu iiii, emu. imi_-!iis u.ti it.i l.iearri-. 
Per malos vuL.ita ir.ih -sipm, it.i, h;..l | -ii 1 ■ .1 . 
Nannpic In e uiM -^um ea\e.u -uhrrr. tt ihiuiimi 
Sccnai speeu in, iialrum, iu.it i.m pie. lie .rmmpiu 
Iiilicmul, eummttpie. .suo Jlmt i»e e> • rj ■ 

" Thus ulien pale riirtaiiis, < r i. • i! r r<d, 

O'er all (li. -p.u'iuu- [ n-.nre m >• -.pr I, 
Which in ^!,iy in.i-ts ami -mr l\ \ ...,i.s l.e.ir, 
And (lie 1" *" eur; uns w.int. n n t.,. t .r , 
Whole .streams . I r,., ur- lr in t e mii.ih :t *' 
The rajs diude [ ie'ii lit t r j u- .•<• t'tr 'u;.i, 
Ami blaiti the mtih'\ a ul im.it. a u. _■ t» IkI jv\ " 

'lis likely that the eyes of iu.imals. which we 
see to he of diver- colour-, pn »<1 kv the ap- 
pearance of bodies the -aim with 1 1 1< • i r , \c-. 

We should, therefore, to uiakt a righ'l judg- 
ment of the o]»]»i)-i[ioii- of tin- -< u.h-, he tir-t 
agreed with beasts, and -eeondlv anmng-t our- 
selves ; winch we by no means are, tut i m< r 
into dispute every time that one hear-, see-, or 
tastes something olherwi-e than another dm .-. 
and contests, as much a- up< n any other thing. 
ahout the diversity of the image- that the sense . 
reprc-ent to us. A child, by the ordinan rule 
of nature, hears, sec-, and talk< otherwise than 
a man of thirty \ ears old; and he than one of 
threescore. The senses are, in -onie, more ob- 
scure and dusky, and more open and quick in 
others. We receive things variously, according 
as we are, and according as they appear to us. 
Those rings which are cut out in the form 
of feathers, which are called ait/fcss fatiln r.v, 
no eye can discern their size, or can keep itself 
from the deception that on one side they enlarge, 
and on the other contract, and come to a point, 
even when the ring is being turned round the 
finger; yet, when you feci them, they seem 
all of an equal size. Now, our perception bring 
so uncertain and so controverted, it is no more 
a wonder if we are told that we may declare 



that snow appears white to us; but that to 
atHrm that it is in its own essence; really so is 
more than we are able to justify : and, this 
foundation being shaken, all the knowledge in 
the world must of necessity fall to ruin. What! 
do our senses themselves hinder one another? 
A picture seems raised and embossed to the 
sight ; in the handling it seems fat to the 
touch. 1 Shall we say that musk, which delights 
the -inell, and i- offensive to the taste, is agree- 
able or no .' There are herbs and unguents 
proper for one part of the body, that are hurt- 
ful to another : horn v is plea-ant to the taste, 
but nlfcnsivc to the sight. ;> They who. to 
assi-t their ln-t. u-ed in ancient times to make 
u-e of mugnifv ing~gla— es to represent the mem- 
bers tlcv were to employ bigger, by that ocular 
tumiditv to plea-e themselves the more:'" to j 
v, Inch of tin ir -ense- did thev 'jive the prize, — i 
w hether to the sight, that represented ih< nieni- | 
her- a- large and gie.it as they would desire, 
or to the feeliicj", which represented them little 
and contemptible.' Arc they our st n-es that 
-upplv the subject with the-e ubli-rt lit condi- 
tions, and have the subject- thencches, nevcr- 
thele -. but one.' A- we see in the bread we 
eat. it is m.thiiiLi but bn ad, but, by Ijc-iulT eaten, 
it become- hoio s, blood, dcsh, lair, and nails: 



It ri .lis in mi u,' 
I'.sj ,-ru, ni-, ic .u 



ati[ ie artu j ciiin did'.tur names 
i ii.it Lir:im MUtual f.\ .-*.' • 



" ,\- tin als, dit! i,M thr-r urh ;dl the ineadiers, lose 
Their I'diiiicr state, and ddk-n;.! ihiiit-'a eoiu]nise ;" 

the humidity sucked u]i by the root of a tree 
become- trunk, leaf, and fruit ;'" and the air, 
being but o i .', i- modulated, in a trumpet, to 
a tliou-jtnd so i-t- ot' sounds : are tlicv our sense-, 
1 would fain know, that, in like manner, form 
the-e subject- into so many diver- qualities, or 
have- thev them n a!I\ such in theiu-elvi - .' And 
upon this doubt w hat can we determine of their 
true e-scnce ? Moreover, since the accidents of 
di-ea-e, of raving, or sleep, make things appear 
otherwise to us than they do to the healthful, 
the wi-e, and th >sc that are awake, is it nor 
likely that our right po-ture of health and un- j 
dei'-tanding, and our natural humours, have, 
also, wherewith to give a being to things that 
have a relation to their own condition, and ac- 
commodate them to themselves, as well as when 
they are disordered ; — that health is as capable j 
of giving them an aspect as sickness ? Why 
Las not the temperate a certain form of objects 
relative to it, as well a- the intemperate .' y and 
why may it not as well stump ir with its own 
character as the other? He whose mouth i- 
out of taste, says the wine is Hat; the health- 
ful man commends its flavour, and the thirsty 
its briskness. Now, our condition always ac- 
commodating things to it-elf, and transforming 
them according to its own posture, we cannot 



1 Luerrt. iv. 47, 1 . 

2 Srxtus Fnipirie. Pijrr/t, II putt/p. l. li. 

3 Lucret. iv. 7:1. 

4 Sexlus Kmpiric. tit supra. 



'• Scxtus Kit piric. vt supra. 
c Seneca, Nut. (Juas. i. lti. 
" Lucret. in. 70:c 
h Sextus Kmpiric. ut supra. 
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know what things truly are in themselves, 
seeing that nothing comes to us but what is 
falsified and altered by the senses. Where 
the compass, the square, and the rule, are 
crooked, all propositions drawn thence, and all 
buildings erected by those guides, must, of neces- 
sity, be also detective ; the uncertainty of our 
senses renders everything uncertain that they 
produce : 

Denique ut in fabrica, si prava est regnla prima, 
Normaque si fallax rectis regionibus exit, 
Et libella aliqua si ex parte claudicat liiluin ; 
Omnia mendose fieri, utque obstipa iiccessum est, 
Prava, cuhantia, prona, supina, atque absona tecta j 
Jam mere ut qmedatn vuleantur velle, ruantque 
Prodita judiciis faliacibus omnia primis: 
Sic igitur ratio tihi rerum prava neeesse est, 
Falsaque sit, falsis quiteunqut ab sensibus orta est. 1 

" But lastly, as in building, if the line 

He not exact and straight, the rule decline, 

Or level false, how vain is the design ! 

Uneven, an ill-shap'd and tottering wall 

Must rise; tins part must sink, that part must fall, 

r>eeausc the rules were false that fashion' d all : 

Thus reason's rules are false if all commence 

And rise from failing and from erring sense." 

As to what remains, who can be fit to judge of 
and to determine those differences ? As we say 
in controversies of religion that we must have 
a judge neither inclining to the one side nor 
»he other, free from all choice and affection, 
which cannot be amongst Christians, just so it 
falls out in this ; for if he be old he cannot 
judge of the sense of old age, being himself a 
party in the case ; if young, there is the same 
exception ; if healthful, sick, asleep, or awake, 
he is still the same incompetent judge. We 
must have some one exempt from all these 
propositions, as of things indifferent to him ; 
and by this rule we must have a judge that 
never was. 

To judge of the appearances that we receive 
It is impossible ° f subjects, we ought to have a 
to judge defi- deciding instrument; to verify 
mtiyely of a this instrument we must have 

subject by the , , ... , . . 

appearances we demonstration; to verity this de- 
receive of it monstration an instrument ; and 

fromthesenses. ^ ^ ftre ^^ ^m upon 

the wheel, and no further advanced. Seeing 
the senses cannot determine our dispute, being 
full of uncertainty themselves, it must then be 
reason that must do it ; but no reason can be 
erected upon any other foundation than that 
of another reason ; and so we run back to all 
infinity. Our fancy does not apply itself to 
things that are strange, but is conceived by the 
mediation of the senses ; and the senses do not 
comprehend a foreign subject, but only their 
own passions : by which means fancy and ap- 
pearance are no part of the subject, but only of 
the passion and sufferance of sense ; which pas- 
sion and subject are different things ; wherefore 
whoever judges by appearances judges by ano- 



ther thing than the subject. And to say that 
the passions of the senses convey to the soul 
the quality of foreign subjects by resemblance, 
how can the soul and understanding be assured 
of this resemblance, having of itself no com- 
merce with foreign subjects ? As they who 
never knew Socrates cannot, when they see his 
picture, say it is like him. Now, whoever 
would, notwithstanding, judge by appearances, 
if it be by all, it is impossible, because they 
hinder one another by their contrarieties and 
discrepancies, as we by experience see : shall 
some select appearances govern the rest ? you 
must verify this select by another select, the 
second by a third, and thus there will never 
be any end to it. Finally, there is no constant 
existence, neither of the objects' being nor our 
own; both we, and our judgments, and all mortal 
things, are evermore incessantly running and 
rolling ; and consequently nothing certain can 
be established from the one to the other, both 
the judging and the judged being in a continual 
motion and mutation. 

We have no communication with being, by 
reason that all human nature is always in the 
middle, betwixt being born and dying, giving 
but an obscure appearance and shadow, a weak 
and uncertain opinion of itself: and if, per- 
haps, you fix your thought to apprehend your 
being, it would be but like grasping water ; 
for the more you clutch your hand to squeeze 
and hold what is in its own nature flowing, so 
much more you lose of what you would grasp 
and hold. So, seeing that all things are sub- 
ject to pass from one change to another, reason, 
that there looks for a real substance, finds itself 
deceived, not being able to apprehend any 
thing that is subsistent and permanent, because 
that every thing is either entering into being, 
and is not yet arrived at it, or begins to die 
before it is born. Plato said, 2 that bodies had 
never any existence, but only birth ; conceiving 
that Homer had made the ocean and Thetis 
father and mother of the gods, to shew us that 
all things are in a perpetual fluctuation, motion, 
and variation ; the opinion of all the philo- 
sophers, as lie says, before his time, Parmeuides 
only excepted, who would not allow things to 
have motion, on the power whereof he sets a 
mighty value. Pythagoras was of opinion 
that all matter was flowing and unstable ; the 
Stoics, that there is no time present, and that 
what we call so is nothing but the juncture and 
meeting of the future and the past :' 1 leraelitus, 3 
that never any man entered twice into the same 
river ; Epicharmus, that he who borrowed 
money but an hour ago does not owe it now ; 
and that he who was invited over-night to 
come the next day to dinner comes nevertheless 
uninvited, considering that they are no more 
the same men, but are become others;' 1 " and 



1 Lucret. iv. 514. 

2 In the Theetetes. 

3 Seneca, Ep. 58 ; and 1'lutarch, on the Signification of i the verses of Lucretius (v. tizti) 
the Word hi. I 



4 The following passage within inverted commas is a 
quotation from the last-mentioned tract of Plutarch, except 
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that there could not a mortal substance be 
found twice in the same condition : for, by the 
suddenness and quickness of the change, it one 
while disperses, and another re-unites ; it comes 
and goes after such a manner that what begins 
to be born never arrives to the perfection of 
being; forasmuch as that birth is never finished 
and never stays, as being at an end. but from 
the seed is evermore changing and shifting one to 
another ; as human seed is first in the mother's 
womb made a formless embryo, after delivered 
thence a sucking infant, afterwards it becomes 
a boy, then a youth, then a man, and at last a 
deerepid old man ; so that age ami subsequent 
generation is always destroying and spoiling 
that w inch went before : 

Mutat enim mmidi naturam t<»t ins irtas 
Ksl alioijue ahu>> status exoiperc omnia dehrt ; 
Nee inunet ulla sui niimhs res ; omnia migrant, 
Omnia conimutat natnra, et vcrtere coyit. 

" For time the nature <»f the world translates, 
And from preeedim: i,"i\es all ihintrs new Mates : 
Nought like itself remains, bur all do ratine, 
And nature furies everything tu change." 

i( And yet we fooli.-hly tear one kind of death, 
whereas we have already passed, and do daily 
pass, so many others: tor not only, as Ilera- 
elitus said, the death of tire is generation of air, 
and the death of air generation of water ; but, 
moreover, we may more manife-tly discern it 
in ourselves ; manhood dies, and passes away 
when age comes on ; ami youth is terminated 
in the tlower of age of a full grown man. in- 
fancy in youth, and the iirr-t aire dies in infancy : 
yesterday died in to-day, and to-day will die 
in to-morrow ; and there i^ nothing that re- 
mains in the same state, or that is always the 
same thing. And that it is so \ v t this be 
the proof: if we are always one and the same, 
how comes it to pass that we are now pleased 
with one thing, and by and by with another .' 
Mow comes it to pass that we love or hate 
contrary things, that we praise or condemn 
them . ? How comes it to pass that we have 
different aifections, and no more retain the 
same sentiment in the same thought/ For it 
is not likely that without mutation we should 
assume other pas-ions ; and that which sutlers 
mutation does not remain tin; same, and if 
it be not the same it. is not at all : but the same 
that the being is does, like it, unknowingly 
change and alter, becoming evermore another 
from another thing: and consequently the na- 
tural senses abuse and de-eive themselves, 
taking that which seems for that whieh is, for 
want of well knowing what that which is, is. 
But w hat is it then that truly is .' That which is 
eternal : that is to say, that never had begin- 
ning, nor never shall have ending, and to which 
time can bring no mutation. For 
Time a moving time is a mobile thing, and that 

thintr. without • 1 i • i 

permanency. appears as in a shadow, with a 
matter evermore flowing and run- 
ning, without ever remaining stable and per- 



Sce Piato, Timecus. 



manent: and to which belong those words, 
before and after, has been, or shall be: which, 
at the first sight, evidently show that it is not 
a thing that is; for it were a great folly, and 
a manifest falsity, to say that that is which is 
not yet being, or that has already ceased to be. 
And as to these words, present, instant, and 
voir, by whieh it seems that we principally 
support and found the intelligence of time, 
reason, discovering, docs presently destroy it ; 
for it immediately divides and splits it into the 
future and past, being of necessity to consider 
it divided in two. The same happens to na- 
ture, that is measured, as to time that measures 
it ; tor she has nothing more subsisting and 
permanent than the other, but all things are 
either born, bearing, or dying. So that it 
were sinful to s»ay of (Jod, who is lie only who 
/.>■, that ///• was, or that he shall be ; ] for tiiose 
are terms of declension, transmutation, and 
\ ieis-itmle, of what cannot continue or remain 
in being; wherefore we are to conclude that 
(Jod alone is, not according to any measure of 
time, but according to an immutable and an 
immovable eternity, not measured by time, nor 
-abject to any declension ; before whom nothing 
was. and after whom nothing >ha!l be, either 
more new or more recent, but a real being, 
that with one sole mar fills the for era-, ami 
that there is nothing that truly is but he 
alone ; without our being aide to say, he has 
been, or shall be ; without beginning, and with- 
out end." To this so religious conclusion of a 
pagan I shall only add this testimony of one of 
thr-ame condition, for the close of this long and 
tedious discourse, which would furnish me with 
endless matter: "What a vile and abject 
thing," says he,-' u U man, if he do not raise 
himself above humanity !" 7 Tis a good word 
and a profitable desire, but withal absurd ; for 
to make the handle bigger than the luuid, the 
cubit longer than the arm, and to hope to 
stride further than our legs can reach, is both 
impossible and monstrous ; or that man should 
rise above himself and humanity : for he cannot 
sec but with his eyes, nor seize but with his 
hold. lie shall be exalted, if CJod will lend 
him an extraordinary hand ; he shall exalt 
himself, by abandoning and renouncing his 
own proper means, and by suffering himself to 
be raised and elevated by means purely celestial. 
It belongs to our Christian faith, and not to 
the stoical virtue, to pretend to that divine and 
miraculous metamorphosis. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OF JUDGING OF THE DEATH OF ANOTHER. 

"When wc judge of another's constancy and 
courage in dying, which, without doubt, is the 
most remarkable action of human life, we are 

2 Seneca, Nat. Quczs. i. P.af. 
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to take notice of one thing : which is that men 
very hardly believe themselves to be arrived to 
that period. Few men die in an opinion that 
it is their last hour ; there is nothing wherein 
the flattery of hope does more delude us : it 
never ceases to whisper in our ears, " Others 
have been much sicker without dying ; my 
condition is not so desperate as 'tis thought; 
and, at the worst, God has done other miracles." 
Which happens by reason that we set too much 
value upon ourselves. It seems as if the uni- 
versality of things were in some measure to 
suffer by our dissolution, and that it did com- 
miserate our condition : forasmuch as our de- 
praved sight represents things to itself after a 
fallacious manner, and that we are of opinion 
they stand in as much need of us as we do of 
them : like people at sea, to whose notion 
mountains, fields, cities, heaven and earth, are 
tossed at the same rate they are : 

Provehimur portu, terrreque urbesque reeedunt. 1 

" Out of the port with a hrisk gale we speed, 
And making way, cities and lands recede." 

Whoever saw old age that did not applaud the | 
past, and condemn the present time, laying the ] 
fault of his misery and discontent upon the I 
world, and the manners of men ? 

Jamque caput quassans, grandis suspirat arator . . . 
Et cum tempora temporibus prsesentia confert 
Prieteritis, laudat fortunas sfepe parentis, 
Et crepat antiquum genus ut pietate repletum. 2 

" Now the old ploughman sighs and shakes his head, I 

And present times comparing with those fled, 



Italiam si, ccelo authore, recusas, 
Me, pete : Sola tibi causa haec est justa timoris, 
Vectorem non nosse tuum ; perrumpe procellas, 
Tutela secure mei : 4 

" If thou to sail to Italy decline 

Under the gods' protection, trust to mine ; 

The only reason that thou hast to fear 

Is that thou dost not know thy passenger; 

But I, being now aboard, though Neptune raves, 

Fear not to cut through the tempestuous waves :' 



His predecessors' happiness doth praise, 
And the great piety of that old race." 



The important 
consequences 
men are apt to 
ascribe to their 
death. 



Wc make all things go along with us, whence 
it follows that we consider our 
death as a very mighty event, and 
that does not so easily pass, nor 
without the solemn consultation 
of the stars : Tot circa unum 
caput tumult uantes dcos : 3 " So many gods in 
an excited condition about one man;" and so 
much the more think it as we more value our- 
selves : " What ! shall so much knowledge be 
lost, with so much damage to the world, with- 
out a particular concern of the destinies 1 Does 
so rare and exemplary a soul cost no more the 
killing than one that is mean and of no use to 
the public? This life that protects so many 
others, upon which so many other lives depend", 
that employs so vast a number of men in his 
service, and that fills so many places, shall it 
drop off like one that hangs but by its own 
single thread V None of us lays it enough to 
heart that we are but one : thence proceeded 
these words of Caesar to his pilot, more timid 
than the sea that threatened him : 



1 Mneid. iii, /2. 
» Lucret. ii. 1165. 

3 M. Seneca, Suasor. i. 4. 

4 Lucan, v. 579. 

5 Id. ib. 653. 



and these, — 

Credit jam digna perieula Caesar 
Fatis esse suis : tantusque evertere, dixit, 
Me superis labor est, parva quern puppe sedentem 
Tarn magno petiere mart ? 5 

" These dangers, worthy of his destiny, 
C<esar did now believe, and then did cry, 
What ! is it for the gods a task so great 
To overthrow me, that, to do the feat, 
In a poor little bark they must be fain 
Here to surprise me on the swelling main?" 

and that idle fancy of the public, that the sun 
carried in his face mourning for his death a 
whole year : 

Ille etiam extincto miseratus Caesarc Romam, 
Cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit ; 6 

" And pitying Rome, great Caesar being dead, 
In mourning clouds the sun e'en veil'd his head ;" 

and a thousand of the like, wherewith the 
world suffers itself to be so easily imposed upon, 
believing that our interests affect heaven, and 
that its infinity occupies itself with our most 
ordinary actions. JVoji tanta ccelo societas no- 
bhcuvi est, id nostra fato mortalis sit ille 
quoqnc siderum fuhjor? " There is no such 
alliance betwixt us and heaven that the 
brightness of the stars should be made mortal 
by our death." 

Now to judge of the constancy and resolution 
of a man that does not yet believe 
himself to be certainly in danger, 
though he really is, is not rea- 
son; and 'tis not enough that he 
dies in this posture, unless he pur- 
posely put himself into it for this 
effect. It falls out in most men that they set a 
good face upon the matter, and speak with 
great indifference, to acquire reputation, which 
they hope afterwards to live to enjoy. Of all 
that I have seen die, fortune has disposed their 
countenances, and no design of theirs ; and 
even of those who in ancient times have made 
away with themselves, there is much to be con- 
sidered whether it was a sudden or a lingering 
death. That cruel ltoman emperor 8 said of his 
prisoners that he would make them feel death ; 
and if any one killed himself in prison, " That 
fellow has escaped me." 9 He wanted to spin 
out death, and make it felt by torments. 



u Virg. Georgia, i. 466 

7 Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 8. 

8 Caligula ; see his Life, by Suetonius, c. 30. 

9 'Twas Tiberius who said this of one Carvilius. Suetonius, 
Life of Tiberius t c. 6l. 
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ViiHmu« et toto quamvis in corpnn: cie»o having" to kill himself, striking with too much 

NiIunim^lethak,IatunKnmren 1 . l ur.net i mda 1 tenderness, gave his adversaries opporhlllitV to 

Durum sa?vitue, pcrcuiitis pareere morti. 1 . . ' r* 1 I J 

imprison and put linn to death their own way :° 

" And in tormented bodies wo have seen .,,„! that «rreat leader, Demosthenes, after "his 

Amongst those wounds none that have mortal been, . w-- -i r l *i r, 1 / ' n- i • 

Inhuman method of dire eruehy, roilt "■ SlClly, did the same f UIIll ( . I'lUlhna, 

That means to kill, yet will not let men die." having struck himself too weakly, entreated lltS 

In truth, it is no such -rent matter for a man "'""ant to dispatch him outright On the con- 

in health and sound mind to r,M,lvi- to kill him- tniI T' ( >*t»rms w ho eould not make use ot Ins 

self; it is vervcas V to bravado before one comes < w " ""»- ^>^"..ed to employ that ot Lis ser- 

to the push;" insomuch tlniL 1 1 elio-nbah.s, the v:int ''» "">'. ( ; th ^ "^ l»ut only to hold the 

most eif'cn.inat,. man in the world, amount hi. ]'<"'iurd Mno-ht and firm ; and running his 

must H'iM.a] pleasure., could loreenM to nmh, ■ I'^a-t tull drive ^ against it, thrust himself 

himself die delienleh when h^h.M.hl he rbn u ;l'i-,H lu h Kin truth, a moi>e that is to 

thereto: and. (h;H l'.N .1. nth mU>! not urn ihc "' >"^'^>" ""limit chewi;,-, .mh - a man 

lie to tin* re>tof hMile, had pmpo.U huill ;. 1m ' l^*^,,. Jily ivsolvt-d ;_ anil yet Adrum, t ne 

sumptuous t,.nMlir 1,1m- w hereof w um,u en,l '/".p^or, »"»;!« 1"- Phv^rian mark and encircle 

and laid with planks enriched uith nolo and '" , hl ^ l' : 'l' lIl( '""f l'}"™ therein he was to 

precious stones, then- to precipitate himself; ^' lj < J? w, "»»' ,1( .' li;1,i ->v<'n order to kill him. 

ami aUo caused conk twisted with -odd and h / r ,] 'J" r r i r nn /' V 'V lh "l "i*"'* '"'"'l ,l " K( '! 1 

crim.on >ilk, to he made, w herew ill. tos.raue.lo ^ l|lilt1 ' '"' '''<:','; Jlt ,'" ,M! th,: T^ ^ I 

himself; and a ,w..nl. uith the Made of irol.l. 1 ' ,il,1, ' 1 ""^"'T.Y," T "/ \ 1^'incditatcd, and 

to he luumnered ...n to tall upon: and kept lh( ' >^^U \ It ( a-ar (h.red to say K, it i< 

poison in v,^el> of cm-raid and topaz, win re- »» «;<'wunl.ce in mc to believe ,t. » A .short 

with to poison him-elf, aeeorliue. I, he -hmihl *^\ ^ P »'>'.\ 7'* th \' ^eremn W»* 

like to choose one of the,e wi-<. s ,„\U in- : ,,!, P V» h " l, "! n ,I ' , > J Il( N (1 ° 1,, ! t I1, 1 ,ldl . cll, ' L ' 

to (Ii-eo\cr it. An one can siy that he is re- 

lmjdi-ci et f.jriis umiio r«..n Mt." 1 -»il\cd for di atli who l"ear> t > trdle with it, and 

that canii't undergo it with his e\cs open. 

•■Myur.,rmliiiloHrrr..!u^an:lM.e.-." . yu ^ ^ W(1 s( . t . •„ (tXL . ln])ti(rv puni^imentS 

, . t .. . ... ,, , . run to their diatli, ha-tcn and pn>- their e\e- 

^• f - !1 : tn t,n ; l,,llmv - ■'■; 'tteiu.naev ol Iih ,.,„■ )]L ( (( j, „ „ ()Ut „,- n . >()llIli(II1< , )Ut wi>h t() 

prep::rat,onsnK,k,,.t more likeh that hi. heurt ^.^ t , i( , I]1H . ]vrs „„ ]r ^ nrc t() ( . onMlk . r it; it 

would have tailed him had he been put to the ^ ^ ^^ {]nm ^ ^ ^.^ , jut ^ ( ,. (i 
te>t. lint in tho-e who. ..t <jTrater r.«-(,hitlon. 

{ ha\e determined to dispateh themselves we r.iut.n mtlo, sed me esse mortuum mhiii a/himiu . 
I mu>t examine whether it w;i< at a blow, which 
took awa\ the lei-ure of tei line,' the i U'ect ; for 

I it is to be questioned whelher, pem i\inu r life 'Tis a decree of constancy, which I have e\pe- 

I by little iiud little to steal away, the seniiincnt rimented that 1 could arrive at, like those who 

I of the body mixiiiLT itsi li' w iih that ot' the soul, jilim^e themselves into dangers, a> into the >ea 

! and the means of repenting beine. - otTcred, whe- with ilieir eyc> shut. 

ther, I say, constancy ami oUtinney in so dan- ThcPi is nothing, in my opinion, more illus- 

gerous a rcsohe is to be tound. I trious in the life of Socrates, than 

In the civil wars of Cie-ar, Lucius Domitiu^ ' that laj had thirty whole days The conduit 

he inirtaken in ihe Ahrnz/.i. :< and wherein to ruminate upon the jh'-atl^a sil' 

Tr'o, 00 -^^ 00 , ' 1,,n ' u l ,on I'oi-iniiiiL: himself, iit- Hmieiice of his death ; to have crates,'' 

and .'.t'hi-rs'u ho terwards repented. It. has Imp- digested it all that time with a 

seemed rt-.Md- peucd, in our time, that a eertniii mo-r si-Miryil hope, without care, and without 

iheinsuivcs to person, ^eiiig I'csol \ ed to die, and alteration, and with words and actions rather 

I death. not having gone deep enough at careless and indifferent, than any way .stirred or 

j the first thrust, the sensibility of decomposed by the weight of such a thought. 1: ' 

I the flesh opposing his arm, gave hiniM'l!" three That Pomponhis Attieus, to whom Cicero 

' or four wounds moiv, but could never prevail writes so ot't, being sick, caused 

upon himself to thrust home. Whilst Planting A<_ r rippa, his son-in-law, and two ^ s Atueus! , °~ 

I Silvanus was upon his trial, I'rgulania, his or three more of his friends, to he 

grandmother, sent him a poinard, with which, called to him, and told them, that Inning found 

not being aide to kill himself, he made his ser- all means practised upon him for his recovery 

vantscut his veins/ Albueilla, inTiberius's time, to be in vain, and that all he did to prolong his 



I would not die, but care not to be dead.' 



Lucan.iv. ITS. | *• Plutarch, L>fr of Xicius. 

2 Lamp. Li/f of Ilelioff. c. 33. i " Appian. lh- 'iht'l. Mi t find. 21. 

3 At Corfmium, in the Abruzzi. Most of the former edi- s Tacitus, Annul, xvi. 15. 
tions, French as well as English, read " In Prussia," a : ' Xiphilin. in iitu 
misconception arising from 3Jotitai]une's usini^ Lu Ilnissr, 10 Suetonius, in vit<\ 



as a translation of the Latin name for tin- Abru/.zi, Ahrutinm. 
The anecdote is taken from l'lutarcb, Life of Caaur, c. id. 

4 Tacitus, Annuls, iv. 22. 

5 Id. ib. vi. 4S. 



ii Xut, Hist vii. 53. 

'•"- Kpieharmus, npud Cicero, Tusc. Qua-s. i. 

1 Nepos, i/i vita. 
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life did also prolong and augment his pain, he 
was resolved to put an end both to the one and 
the other, desiring them to approve of his deli- 
beration, or at least not to lose their labour in 
endeavouring to dissuade him. Now, having 
chosen to destroy himself by abstinence, his 
disease was thereby accidentally cured, and the 
remedy he made use of wherewith to kill him- 
self restored him to his perfect health. His 
physicians and friends, rejoicing at so happy 
an event, and coming to congratulate him, 
found themselves very much deceived, it being 
impossible for them to make him alter his pur- 
pose; lie telling them that he must one day die, 
and that being now so far on his way, he would 
save himself the labour of beginning again an- 
other time. This man having discovered death 
at leisure, was not only not discouraged at the 
approach of it, but provoked it; for being satis- 
fled that he had engaged in the combat, he 
considered it as a piece of bravery, and that he 
was obliged in honour to see the end. 'Tis far 
beyond not fearing death to taste and relish it. j 

The story of the philosopher Cleanthes is very 
like this: he had his gums swollen and rotten ; I 
his physicians advised him to great abstinence ; 
having fasted two days, he was so much better 
that they pronounced him cured, and permitted 
him to his ordinary course of diet ; he, on the 
contrary, already tasting some sweetness in this 
faintness of his, would not be persuaded to go 
back, but resolved to proceed, and to finish 
what he had so far advanced in. 1 

Tullius Mareellinus, a young man of Rome, 
having a mind to anticipate the hour of his 
destiny, to be rid of a disease that was more 
trouble to him than he was willing to endure, 
though his physician assured him of a certain, 
though not sudden, cure, called a council of his 
iriends to consult about it; " of whom some,'' 
says Seneca, "gave him the counsel which, out 
of unmanliness, they would have taken them- 
selves ; others, out of flattery, such as they 
thought he would best like: but a Stoic said j 
thus to him : ' Do not concern thyself, Glared- | 
linns, as if thou didst deliberate of a thing of; 
importance ; His no great matter to live; thy 
servants and beasts live ; but it is a great thing 
to die handsomely, wisely, and firmly. Do but 
think how long thou hast done the same thing, 
eat, drink, and sleep, drink, sleep, and eat; we 
incessantly wheel in the same circle. Not only 
ill and insupportable accidents, but even the 
satietjr of living inclims a man to desire to 
die.'" Mareellinus did not stand in need of 
a man to advise, but of a man to assist him ; 
his servants were afraid to meddle in the busi- 
ness ; but this philosopher gave them to under- 
stand that domestics are suspected only when 
it is in doubt whether the death of the master 
was voluntary or no ; besides that it would 



1 Laertius, in uita. 

2 Horat. de Art. Poet. 

3 Seneca, Kpist- 97. 



be of as ill example to hinder him as to kill 
him ; forasmuch as 

Invitum qui servat, idem facit occidenti : 2 

" Who makes a man to live against his will 
As cruel is as though he did him kill." 

Afterwards he told Mareellinus that it would 
not be indecent, as the remains of feasts, when 
we have done, is given to the servants, so life, 
being ended, to distribute something to those 
who have been our assistants. Now Mareel- 
linus was of a free and liberal spirit, he there- 
fore divided a certain sum of money amongst 
his attendants and comforted them. As to the 
rest, he had no need of steel nor of blood. He 
was resolved to go out of this life, and not to 
run out of it ; not to escape from death, but to 
essay it. And to give himself leisure to trifle 
witli it, having forsaken all kind of nourish- 
ment, the third day following, after having 
caused himself to be sprinkled with warm 
water, he went off faintingly and by degrees, 
and not without some kind of pleasure, as he 
himself declared. 3 In earnest, such as have 
been acquainted with these faintings, proceeding 
from weakness, say that they are therein sen- 
sible of no manner of pain, but rather feel a 
kind of delight, as in a passage to sleep and 
rest. These are studied and digested deaths. 

But to the end that Cato only may furnish 
out the whole example of virtue, it seems as if 
his good destiny had weakened the hand with 
which lie gave himself the blow, seeing he had 
the leisure to confront and grapple with death, 
reinforcing his courage in the greatest danger, 
instead of letting it go less. And if I had been 
to represent him in his supreme station, I should 
have done it in the posture of tearing out his 
bloody bowels, rather than with his sword in 
his hand, as did the statuaries of his time ; for 
this second murder was much more furious than 
the first. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THAT THE MIND HINDERS ITSELF. 

'Tis a pleasant imagination to fancy a mind 
exactly balanced betwixt two equal desires ; for 
doubtless it can never pitch upon either, foras- 
much as the choice and application would 
manifest an inequality of esteem ; and were we 
set between the bottle and the ham with an 
equal appetite to drink and eat, there would 
doubtless be no remedy, but w r e must die for 
thirst and hunger. 4 To provide against this 
inconvenience, the Stoics, 5 when they are asked 
whence the election in our soul between two 
indifferent things proceeds, and what makes us, 



4 Spe Bayle's Dictionary, article Buridan. 

5 Plutarch, Contradiction* of the Stoic Philosophers 
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out of a great number of crowns, rather take 
one than another, there being no reason to in- 
cline us to such a preference, make answer that 
this movement of the soul is extraordinary and 
irregular; that it enters into us by a strange, 
accidental, and fortuitous impulse. It might 
rather, methinks, be said that nothing 1 presents 
itself to us wherein there is not some difference, 
how little soever; and that, either by the sight 
or touch, there i^ always some choice, that, 
though it be imperceptibly, tempts and attracts 
us in like manner. Whoever shall suppose a 
packthread equally strong throughout, it is 
utterly impossible it should break ; for where 
will you have the breaking to begin .' And that 
it should break altogether is not in nature. 
Whoever al<o should hereunto join the geome- 
trical propositions, that by the certainty of their 
demonstrations conclude the contained to be 
greater than the containing, the centre as great 
as its circumference, and that find out two lines 
incessantly approaching each other, and that 
yet can never meet, and the philosopher's stone, 
and the quadrature of the circle, where the 
reason and effect are so opposite, might per- 
adventure Mud some argument to second this 
bold saving of Pliny, 1 Solum certiuii nihil esse 
eerti, et hoiuine nihil miseries <uit snjierhiua : 
*• This is only certain, there is nothing certain, 
and that nothing is more miserable or more 
proud than man." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THAT OUR DESTKKS ARK A FOMENTED HY 
DIFFICULTIES. 

Tu ere is no reason that has not its contra- 
ry, say the wisest philosophers. 1 was rumi- 
nating on the excellent saying one of the 
ancients alleges for the contempt of life: " No 
good can bring pleasure, but that for the lo>s of 
which we are before-hand prepared; 1 "- In nyno 
est dolor (f?nis.sa> rei } rl timor amittendw ; :i 
11 The grief of loMiig a thing, and the tear of 
losing it, are equal ;" meaning by that that the 
fruition of life cannot be truly plea>ant to us it' 
we are in fear of losing it. It might, however, 
be said, on the contrary, that we hug and em- 
brace this good so much the more tenderly, and 
with so much greater aifection, by how much 
we see it the less assured, and fear to have it 
taken from us ; for as it is evident that lire 
burns with greater furv when cold comes to mix 



' Xat. Hist. ii. 7. 

2 Seneca, Epist. 4. 

3 Id. Epist. 98. 

4 Ovid, Amor. ii. 19, 27. 

5 Seneca, de Bene/, vii. 9. 

6 Martial, iv. 37, 

7 Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus, ii. 
* Horace, Ej/od. xi. 9. 

9 Plutarch, Life of 1'ompey, i. 

10 Lucret. iv. lo;6. 



with it, so our wills are more obstinate by being 
opposed : 

Si nunquam Danacn habuisset ahenea turria, 
Nun essct Danac de Jove facta parens. 1 

" A brazen tower if Danae had not had, 

She ne'er by Jove had been a mother made ;" 

and that there is nothing naturally so contrary 
to our taste as satiety which proceeds from faci- 
lity ; nor any thing that so much whets it as 
rarity and difficulty : Omnium rentm rolnptas 
ipso, quo debet J'uy are, perieulo rrescit. 5 " The 
pleasure of all tilings increases by the same 
danger that should deter it." 

Halla, neca; satiatur amor, nisi gaudia torquenl/ 

" (ialla, deny ; he not too easily gain'd ; 

For luve will glut with joys too aoon obtain'd." 

To keep love in breath, Lyeurgus made a 
decree that tin* married people of Laeeda.unonia 
should never enjoy one another but by stealth ; 
and that it should be as great a shame for them 
to be taken in bed together as if committing 
with others.' The difficulty of a.-<ignalions, the 
danger of surprise, the shame of the morning, 

Ft langour, et silentium, 

et latere petilus imo spiritus,* 

" The langour, silence, ami the decp-felch'd sighs," 

these are what give the hout-tjoiit to the sauce. 
I low many sports, very wantonly pleasant, 
arise from the cleanly and modest way of 
speaking of the works of love .' Even pleasure 
it>elf would be heightened with pain ; it is 
much sweeter when it smarts and has the skin 
rippled. The courtezan Flora said she never 
lay with Pompey, but she made him wear the 
marks of her teeth. ,J 

Quod petiere, prcmunt arete, fariuntqnc dolorem 
Corporis, et denies mlidunt sa-pe labellis . . . 
Ft stimuli subsunt, qui insurant lii'dcre ill ipsuin 
Quodcunque est, rabies tinde like* germina surgunt. 1Tj 

" What they desired they hurt, and, 'midst the bliss, 
Kaise pain ; and often, with a furious kiss, 
They wound the balmy lips. 

Hut soil some sting remains, some fierce desire, 
To hurt whatever 'twas that rais'd the tire." 

And so it is in every thing : difficulty gives all 
things their estimation. The people of the 
Marches of Ancona 1 ' more cheerfully make their 
vows to ^t. James, 1 - and those of (ialieia to our 
Lady of Loretto. They make wonderful fuss 
at Liege 13 about the baths of Lucca; and in 
Tuscany about those of Aspa ; there are few 
Romans seen in the fencing-schools of Pome, 
which are full of French. The great Cato also, 
as well as we, nauseated his wife 14 while she was 



" In Italy, where is the celebrated shrine of our Lady of 
Loretto. 

12 St. James of Compostella, in Galicia. 

13 Near which are the baths of Spa, which Montaigne calls 
Aspa, 

" Marcia, daughter of Mareius Philippus, whom the great 
Cato lent to his friend Uortensius. See Plutarch, Life of 
Ctito of L'tica. who, however, does not say that Cato longed 
for his wife while his friend lived, but merely that he took 
her back when Itortensius died. 
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his, and longed for her when in the possession 
of another. I was fain to turn out an old stallion 
into the paddock, being he was vicious and not 
to be governed when he smelt a mare ; the faci- 
lity presently sated him, as towards his own ; 
but towards strange mares, and the first that 
passed by the pale of his pasture, he would 
again fall to his importunate neighings and his 
furious heats, as before. Our appetite contemns 
and passes by what it has in possession, to run 
after that it has not : 

Transvolat in medio posita, et fugientia captat.i 

" Thou scorn'st the girl thou may'st with ease enjoy; 
And courtest those whore difficult and coy." 

To forbid us any thing, is to make us have a 
mind to it : 

Nisi tu servare puellam 
Incipis, incipiet desinere esse mea : 2 

" If thou no better guard'st that girl of thine, 
She'll soon begin to be no longer mine :" 

to give it wholly up to us is to beget in us 
contempt. Want and abundance fall into the 
same inconvenience : 

Tibi quod superest, mihi quod desit, dolet. 3 

" Thy superfluities do trouble thee, 
And what I want and pant for troubles me." 

Desire and fruition equally afflict us. The 
rigours of mistresses are troublesome, but fa- 
cility, to say truth, is still more so ; forasmuch 
as discontent and anger, springing from the 
esteem we have of the thing desired, heat and 
actuate love ; but satiety begets disgust ; 'tis a 
blunt, dull, stupid, tired, and slothful passion. 

Si qua volet regnare diu, contemnat amantem. 4 

Contemnite, amantes : 
Sic hodie venict, si qua negavit heri. 5 

" The lady that would keep her lover still, 
If she be wise, will sometimes use him ill. 
And the same policy with men will do, 
If they sometimes do slight their ladies too ; 
By which means she that yesterday said Nay, 
Will come and offer up hertelf to-day." 

Why did Poppea invent the use of a mask to 
hide the beauties of her face, but to enhance 
them to her lovers ? 6 Why have they veiled, 
even below the heels, those beauties that every 
one of them desires to show, and that every one 
of us desires to see ? Why do they cover, with 
so many hindrances one over another, the parts 
where our desires and their own have their 
principal seat I And to what serve those great 
bastions of farthingales, with which our ladies 
fortify their haunches, but to allure our appetite 
and to draw us on to them, by removing them 
further from us ? 

Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri.7 

" And to the osiers flies herself to hide, 

But doth desire to have her flight descried." 



Interdum tunica duxit operta moram. 8 
" And often with her robe delay'd my joys." 

To what use serves the artifice of this virgin 
modest}', this grave coldness, this severe coun- 
tenance, this profession to be ignorant of things 
that they know better than we who instruct 
them in them, but to increase in us the desire to 
overcome, and with more gluttony subject to 
our appetites all this ceremony and all these 
obstacles ? For there is not only pleasure, but 
moreover glory, to intoxicate and debauch that 
soft sweetness and that childish modesty, and to 
reduce a cold and matron-like gravity to the 
mercy and quality of our ardent desires : 'tis a 
glory, say they, to triumph over modesty, 
chastity, and temperance ; and whoever dis- 
suades ladies from those qualities betrays both 
them and himself. We should believe that their 
hearts tremble with affright, that the very 
sound of our words offends the purity of their 
ears, that they hate us for talking so, and only 
yield to our importunity by a compulsive force. 
Beaut}', all-powerful as it is, has not where- 
withal to make itself relished without the medi- 
ation of these little arts. Look at Italy, where 
there is the most and the finest beauty to be 
sold, how it is nevertheless necessitated to have 
recourse to other means and other artifices to 
render itself charming ; and in truth, whatever 
it may do, being venal and public, it remains 
feeble and languishing in itself; even as in 
virtue itself, of two like effects, we notwith- 
standing look upon that as the best and most 
worthy wherein the most trouble and hazard is 
proposed. 

'Tis an effect of the divine Providence to 
suffer his holy church to be af- 
flicted, as we sec it, with so many J^sW^churfh 
storms and troubles, by this op- to be harassed, 
position to rouse pious souls, and 
to awaken them from that drowsy lethargy where- 
in to, by so long tranquillity, they had been im- 
merged. If we should lay the loss we have 
sustained in the number of those who have gone 
astray, in the balance against the benefit we 
have had by being again put in breath, and by 
having our zeal and force resuscitated by reason 
of this opposition, I know not whether the 
utility would not surmount the damage. 

We have thought to tie the nuptial knot of 
our marriages more fast and firm, 
for having taken away all means whether the 
of dissolving it; but the knot of SStt" 
the will and affection is so much firmer by ta- 
the more slackened and made ki "| ns a of y d - the 
loose by how much that of con- solving it. 
straint is drawn closer together ; 
and on the contrary, that which kept the mar- 
riages at Home so long in honour and inviolate, 
was the liberty every one that would had to 



1 Horace, Sat. i. 2, 108. 

2 Ovid, Amor. ii. ig, 47. 

3 Terence, Phormiu, i. 3, 

4 Ovid, Amor, ii. 19, 33. 



5 Propert. ii. 14, 19. 

fi Tacitus, Annul, xii. 45. 

7 Virg. Eclog. iii. 65. 

8 Propert. ii. 15, 6. 
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break them. They kept their w'rvos the better, 
because they might part with them it' they 
would ; ami in the full liberty of divorces they 
lived five hundred years and mure before any 
one made use on't. 1 

Quod licet, intrratum est ; (juod non licet, aerius urit.- 

" What's free to us to do we sliirht, 
What is forbidden whets the appetite." 

We might here introduce the opinion of an 
iincient on tliis occasion, that executions rutin r 
whet than dull the edge of viees ; that I hey do 
not beget the care of doing wcli, that being the 
work of reason and discipline ; but only a care 
not to be taken in doing ill : 

Latins excise pestis contatria serpunt :* 
" The plague-sure, liein^ lanc'd, th' infection spreads :" 

1 do not know that this is true ; but this 1 ex- 
perimentally know, that never eivil iroverninent 
was by that means reformed : the order and re- 
gulation of manners depend upon some other 
expedient. 

The (J reek hist Ties. 1 make mention of the 
Argippinns, neighbours to Seythia, who live 
without cither rod or stick of 
offence ; that not only no one 
attempt- to attack them, but l 
whoever can tly thiiher is safe, 
by reason of their virtue and , 
sanctity of life, and no one is 
is there t » lay hands upon them ; 
ami they have application- made to them to 
determine tin* controversies tl at arise betwixt 
mm of other countries. Then* i- a certain 
nation, where the enclosures of gardens and 
fields they would preserve is made only of a 
string of cotton-yarn, and, so lenced, is more 
firm and secure than our hedges and ditches : 

Fun'i/t shjimfa soflirittnit Ajwrtn effntv- 

ttirUts prrefcrif ;•' u Tilings sealed up invite a 
thief. I lou-e-breakers pass by ope n-doors," 

IVradventure the facility ol' entering my 
house, amomjfst other things, has been a means 
to preserve it from the violence of our eivil 
wars; defence allures an enemy, and mistrust 
provokes him. 1 enervated the soldiers 1 design 
b\ depriving 1 the exploit of danger, and ail 
matter of military glory, which is wont to 
serve them for pretence 1 and excuse. What- 
ever is bravely is ever honourably done, at a 
tine when justice is dead. I render them the 
eompiest of my house cowardly 
and base ; it is never shut to any 
one that knocks. ^\ly gate has | 
no other guard than a porter, and 
that of ancient custom and cere- j 
aiony, who does not so much serve to defend 
it, as to offer it with more decency and the 
better grace. I have no other guard or sentinel 
Jian the stars. A gentleman would play the 



People who 
have lived eon- 
tctitiilly and 
securely with- 
out oll'c-nsive 



bold 



Montaiornc safe 
Mi a defenceless 
house during 
t lie civil wars. 



fool to make a show of defence, if he be not 
really in a condition to defend himself. lie 
that lies open on one side is every where so. 
Our ancestors did not think of building frontier 
garrisons. The means of assaulting, I mean 
without battery or army, and of surprising 
our houses, increase every day, above all the 
means to guard them ; men's wits are generally 
bent that way ; invasion every one is concerned 
iu ; none hut the rich in defence. Mine was 
strong for the time when it was built; I have 
added nothing to it of that kind, and should 
fear that its strength should tarn against my- 
self; to which we are to consider that a peace- 
able time would require it should be dismantled. 
There is the danger never to be aide to regain 
if, and it would be very hard to keep it, for in 
intestine distentions your valet may be of the 
party \ou fear; and where religion is the pre- 
text, even a man's nearest relation may be 
distrusted with a colour of justice. The public, 
exchequer will not maintain our dome-tit: gar- 
risons ; it would be exhausted: we ourselves 
have not means to do it without ruin, or, which 
is more inconvenient and injurious, without 
minimi the people. As to the rest, you there 
lose all, and even your friends will be more 
ready to accuse your want of vigilance and 
\ our impro\ idence than to pity you, and the 
lLfii •ranee and heedle-sne-s of your profession. 
That mi many garrisoned houses htm been lost, 
whi-reas this of mine remains, makrs me apt 
to sii-pect that thes were only h«st by being 
guarded ; this gi\es an em icy both an imita- 
tion and colour of ren-on : al! defmiee <hows 
;i face of war. Let who will ei-me to me, in 
(iod's name; bat I shall not invite them. 'Tis 
r ■tireiueut 1 have chosen, fur my repose from 
war. I endeavour to withdraw this corner trom 
the public tempe-t, as 1 also do another corner 
in i>,\ soul. Our war may put on what forms 
it will, multiply and diversify itself into new 
parties ; for my own part, 1 shall not bud<_ r e. 
Amongst so many e_arri>oucd houses, I am the 
only person of m\ condition, that 1 know of, 
who have purely entrusted mine to the protec- 
tion of Heaven, without rcmovintr either plate, 
deeds, or hangings. 1 will neither fear nor 
save ins self by halves. If a full acknowledg- 
ment can acquire the divine favour, it will serve 
me to the end ; if not, 1 have >nll continued 
louir enough to render my continuance re- 
markable and recordable.— I have lived thirty 
vears '. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



OF GLORY. 



Tiieue is the name and the thing : the name 
is a voice which denotes ami signifies the thing; 



1 Val. Maximus, ii. I. i. wlio sz\s, five hundred and twenty | 3 Until. Itinrr. i. 39;. in reference to tne Jews and their 
•/cars. | religion. 

2 Ovid, Amor. ii. 19- 3. 4 Herod, iv. 23. 5 Seneca, Kpist. 08. 
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the name is no part of the thing, or of the sub- 
stance ; 'tis a foreign piece joined to the thing, 
and without it. 

God, who is all fulness in himself, and the 
height of all perfection, cannot 

o"°Sodmay™ «?S n '«?t .<*. «<}d W tiling to 

increased. himseli within; but his name may 

be augmented and increased by 
the blessing and praise we attribute to his ex- 
terior works, which praise, seeing we cannot 
incorporate it in him, forasmuch as he can have 
no accession of good, we attribute it to his 
name, which is the part out of him that is 
nearest to us ; thus is it that to God alone glory 
and honour appertain ; and there is nothing so 
remote from reason as that we should go in 
quest of it for ourselves; for being indigent and 
necessitous within, our essence being imperfect, 
and having continual need of melioration, 'tis 
to this that we ought to employ all our endea- 
vours : we are all hollow and empty ; 'tis not 
with wind and voice that we are to fill our- 
selves ; we want a more solid substance to repair 
us ; a man starved with hunger would be very 
simple to seek rather to provide himself with 
a gay garment than a good meal ; we are to 
look after that whereof we have most need. 
As we have it in our ordinary prayers, Gloria 
in excehis Deo, et in terra pa.v homhnbus .- 1 
" Glory be to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace and good will to men." We are in want 
of beauty, health, wisdom, virtue, and such like 
essential qualities ; exterior ornaments should 
be looked after, when we have made provision 
for necessary things. Divinity treats amply 
and more pertinently of this subject, but I am 
not much versed in it. 

Chrysippus and Diogenes 2 were the flr&t and 
the most constant authors of the contempt of 
glory, and maintained that, amongst all plea- 
sures, there was none more dangerous, nor more 
to be avoided, than that which we derive from 
the approbation of others. And, in truth, ex- 
perience makes us sensible of many very hurtful 
treasons in it ; there is nothing that so poisons 
princes as flattery, nor any thing whereby 
wicked men more easily obtain credit and 
favour with them ; nor pandarism so ably and 
usually made use of to corrupt the chastity of 
women, than to wheedle and entertain them 
with their own praises; the first charm the 
Syrens made use of to allure Ulysses was of 
this nature : 

" Noble Ulysses, turn thee to this side, 

Of Greeee the greatest ornament and pride." 3 

These philosophers said that all the glory of 
the world was not worth an understanding 
man's holding out his finger to obtain it : 4 
Gloria quantalibet quid crit, si gloria tantum est ? s 



• St. Luke, ii. 14. 

2 Cicero, de Finib. iii. 17. 

3 Homer, Odyssey, xii. 184. 

4 Cicero, ut supra, 

5 Juvenal, vii. 81. 



" What's glory in thehigh'st decree, 
If still it only glory be ?" 

I say for it alone, for it often brings several 
commodities along with it, for which it may be 
justly desired; it acquires us good-will, and 
renders us less subject and exposed to the inju- 
ries and insults of others, and the like. It was 
also one of the principal doctrines of Epicurus ; 
for this precept of his sect, Conceal thy life, 
that forbids men to encumber themselves with 
o Ifiees and public negotiations, does also neces- 
sarily pre-suppose a contempt of glory, which 
is the world's approbation of those actions we 
produr-e in evidence. lie that bids us conceal 
ourselves, and have no other concern bat for 
ourselves, and that will not have us known to 
others, would much less have us honoured and 
glorified; ami 'tis thus he advises Idomeneus 
not in any sort to regulate his actions by the 
common reputation or opinion, except to avoid 
the other accidental inconveniences that the 
contempt of men might bring upon him. 

Those discourses are, in my opinion, very true 
and rational ; but we are, I know not how. 
double in ourselves, which is the cause that 
what we believe we do not believe, and cannot 
disengage ourselves from what we condemn. 
Let us sec the last and dying words of Epicu- 
rus ; they are great, and worthy of such a 
philosopher, and yet they carry some marks of 
the recommendation of his name, and of that 
humour he laid decried by his precepts. Here 
is a letter 6 that he dictated a little before his 
last gas]) : 

" Ejnao-us to Ifcnnacfrup, health. 

{i Whilst I was pacing over the happiest and 
last day of my life, 1 wrote this, but at the same 
time afllicted with >ueh a pain in my bladder 
and bowels that nothing can be greater; but it 
was recompensed with the pleasure the remem- 
brance of my discoveries and doctrines suggested 
to my soul. Now, as the affection thou hast 
ever from thy infancy borne towards me and 
philosophy requires, take upon thee the protec- 
tion of Metrodorus's children." 

This is the letter: and that which makes me 
interpret that the pleasure he says he had in his 
soul, concerning his discoveries, has some refe- 
rence to the reputation he hoped for after his 
death, is the manner of his will, in which he 
gives order, " That Amynomachus and Timo- 
crates, his heirs, should every January defray, 
for the celebration of his birth-day, the expense 
that Jlerinachus should appoint; and also the 
expense that should be made the twentieth of 
every moon, in euterraining the philosophers, 
his friends, who should assemble in honour of 
the memory of him and Metrodorus." 7 



6 Cicero, de Finib. ii. 30. In Laortius. Life of Epicurus, 
(his letter is mentioned as being anihessi'd t;> Idomeneus. — 
Vnloison (Anec. Grate, torn ii. p. 15;)., and Viscnti Icono- 
xr-tji. Grcec. torn i. p. 21 6) have shown that the name should 
be written Hermurvhus. 

'< Cicero, de Finib. ii. 31. 
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Cnmeades was head of the contrary opinion; ' 
. . and maintained that glory was to 

f»^ Sclf. a,ra,,I, ■ !»' *l^imi for itself ;<%vcn as we , 

embrace our posthuines lor them- 
selves, having no knowledge or enjoyment of 
I lmm. This opinion has not holed to be more 
universally followed, as those commonly are 
that are most suitable to our inclinations. Aris- 
totle gives it the first place amongst external 
goods ; " avoid, as two extreme vires, immo- 
deration, either in seeking or evading it.' 1 -' I 
believe, it' we had the books Cicero wrote upon 
this subject, we should have fine harangues 
about it; for he was so madly possessed with 
this passion, that it' lie had dared. 
Cicero very ] t ],j nk j p c ] d W {HJ H ,,] V j inVL> 

,i ambitious of ., ,, , , - , 

\\ -lory. fallen into tlie excess that others 

did, that virtue itself was not to 

i! be coveted but upon the account of the honour 
ij that always attends it : 

Piiutum soputUi.' distat inertia 1 
Ccluui \irtub : ' 

" For hidden Virtue'* much the same us nunc :" 

which is an o]>inion so false that I am vexed it 
could ever enter into the understanding of a 
man that was honoured with the name of a 

. philosopher. 

If this wen 1 true, men need not be virtuous 
but in public: and should be ?io farther con- 
cerned to keep the operation*; of the m>iiI, which 
is the true seat of \ irtue, regular and in order, 
than as they were to arrh e at the knowledge of 
others. Is there no more in it than but only 

! slily and with eireune-p< etinn to do ill.' "If 
ihoii knovest," says Cnrueado, 1 " of u M-rpeiit 

Ij lurking in a place, where, wilhout >iispie'on, a 

I person is going to sit down, by whose death 
thou e\]iectest an advantage, thou do-4 ill if 

! thou dost not give him camion of hi- danger; 

i and so much the more because the action is to 

,'| hi; known by none but thyself" It' we do not 

'' take up ourselves a rule of well-doing, if impu- 
nity pa»es with n> for just ice, to how many 
sorts of wickedness shall we evei-y day abandon 
eurscl\e> .' I do not tintl what Sextus Pcduceus 
did, in faithfully restoring tin: treasure that 

, <\ Plotins had coiumitted to his sole secrecy 
and trust, 5 a thing that I have often done my- 
self, so commendable, as 1 should think it an 

; execrable baseness to have done otherwise : and 
I hold it of good u<q in our days to introduce 
the example of P. Sextilius Hufus, whom Cicero 
accuses to have entered upon an inheritance 
contrary to his conscience, not only not against 
law, but even bv the determination of the laws 
themselves; and M. Crnssus and Q. Ilorten- 
sius, 7 who, by reason of their authority and 
power, having been called in by a stranger to 



Virtue would 
he a frivolous 
thimr if it dc- 
rivt-d its re- 
commendation 
from ylory. 



share in the succession of a forged will, that so 
he might secure his own part, satisfied them- 
selves with having no hand in the forgery, ami 
refused not to make their advantage and to 
come in for a share ; secure enough if they 
could shroud themselves from accusations, wit- 
nesses, and the laws : Moitincrint Deuvi se 
habere testem, id est (ut vtjo tirbifror) motion 
snum* u Let them consider they have God to 
witness, that is (as I interpret it) their own 
consciences." 

Virtue is a very vain and frivolous thing if 
it derives its recommendation from glory : 'tis 
to no purpose that we endeavour 
to give it a station by itself and 
separate it from fortune ; for what 
is more accidental than reputa- 
tion .' Project u fortnna in omul 
re domino tur ; ta res cunrtas c.r 
libidine f/iai/is tjmtm e.r vera cehbrat, obscu- 
ratque." 4 * Fortune rules in all things, and 
advances and depresses things more out of her 
own will than right and ju-tice." So to order 
it that action* may be known and seen is purely 
the woik of fortune 1 : 'tis chance that helps us 
to glory, according to its own temerity. I have 
often see her go along before merit, and very 
much exceed it. lie that first likened glory to 
a shadow did better than he was aware of: 
they are both of t!i<iu thing* excellently vain : 
glory, aUo, like a shadow, goes sometimes be- 
fore the body, and sometimes in length infinitely 
< xeeed- it. They that instruct gentlemen only 
to employ their \uIour for the obtaining of 
honour, <jUitsi uo/t sit honest am quod tiobili- 
tofuui uon sit ; " ' k as though it were not a 
\ irtue unless ennobled;'' what do they intend 
by that but to instruct them never to hazard 
themselves if they an 1 not semi, and to observe 
well if there be witnesses present who may 
carry news of their valour: whereas a thou- 
sand occasions of well-doing present themselves 
when we cannot be taken notice of. How 
many brave actions are buried in the crowd of 
a battle .' Whoever shall take upon him to 
notice another's behaviour in such a contusion 
is not very busy himself, and the testimony he 
shall give of his companion's deportment will be 
evidence against himself. Vera ct sapiens animi 
iiHignifudi)) Jnmestum HhuL quod lua.vimc nu- 
turani seqmtur, i/ifactis posituui, mn in gloria 
judieat. ik " True and wise magnanimity judges 
that the bravery vhieh most follows nature 
more consists in fiction than glory." 

All the glory that I pretend to derive from 
my life is that 1 have lived in quiet: in quiet, 
not according to Metrodorus, or Arcesihuis, or 
Aristippus, but according to myself. For seeing 
philosophy has not been able to find out any 



' Cicero, de. Fimb. iii. 1J\ 

a Morals, ii. ;. 

3 II or Of/, iv. 0. 20. 

■* Cicero, dc Fiuib. ii. 18. 

■*' Id. ib. 

t Id. ib. 1;. 



" Cicero, dc (tffie. iii. 18. 
| h id. ih. 10. 

r J Sallust, Bell Cctlit, c. 8. 
| 10 Cicero, ut supra, i. 4. 
' n Id. ib. 19- 
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way to tranquillity that is good in common, let 
every one seek it for himself. 

To what do Caesar and Alexander owe the 
infinite grandeur of their renown but to for- 
tune ? How many men has she extinguished 
in the beginning of their progress, of whom we 
have no knowledge, who brought as much 
courage to the work as they, if their adverse 
hap had not stopped them short in the first sally 
of their arms ? Amongst so many and so great 
dangers, I do not remember I have any where 
read that Ciesar was ever wounded : a thou- 
sand have fallen in less dangers than the least 
of those he went through, A great many brave 
actions must be expected to be performed with- 
out witness, and so lost, before one turns to 
account: a man is not always on the top of a 
breach, or at the head of an army, in the sight of 
his general, as upon a scaffold ; a man is often 
surprised betwixt the hedge and the ditch ; he 
must run the hazard of his life against a hen- 
roost, he must dislodge four rascally musketeers 
from a barn ; he must prick out single from his 
party and alone make some attempt, according 
as necessity will have it. And whoever will ob- 
serve will, I believe, find it experimentally true 
that occasions of the least lustre are ever the most 
dangerous ; and that in the wars of our own 
times there have more brave men been lost in 
affairs of little moment, and in the dispute 
about some little paltry fort than in places of 
greater importance, and where their valour 
might have been more honourably employee!. 

Who thinks death unworthy of him if it be 
not on some signal occasion, instead of illustra- 
ting his death doth wilfully obscure^ his life, 
suffering in the mean time many very just occa- 
sions of hazarding himself to slip out of his 
hands ; and every just one is illustrious enough, 
every man's conscience being a sufficient trum- 
pet to him : Gloria nostra est testimonium 
conscieniicn nostra. 1 " For our rejoicing is 
this, the testimony of our conscience." Who is 
only a good man "that others may know it, and 
that he may be the better esteemed when 'tis 
known ; who will not do well but upon con- 
dition that his virtue may be known to men, 
is one from whom much service is not to be 
expected. 

Credo che '1 rcsto di quel verno, cose 

Facesse degne di tenerne conto ; 

Ma fur sin da quel tempo si nascose, 

Che non e colpa mia s' or non le conto : 

Perche Orlando a far I' opre virtuose, 

Piu ch' a narrarle poi, sempre era pronto ; 
Ne mai fu alcuno de' suoi futti espresso, 
Se non quando ebbe i testimoni appresso. 2 
" The rest o' th' winter, I believe, was spent 
In actions worthy of eternal fame ; 

Which hitherto are in such darkness pent 
That if I name thein not I'm not to blame : 

Orlando's noble mind being still more bent 
To do great acts than boast him of the same; 

So that no deeds of bis were ever known 

Hut those that luckily hid lookers-on." 



1 2 Corin. i. 12. 

2 Ariosto, Orlando, canto i. 81. 

3 Horace, Od. iii. 2, 17. 

4 Cicero, de Finib. i. 10. 
* Id. Tusc. Quces. v 36. 



A man should go to the wars upon the account 
of duty, and expect the recompense that never 
fails brave and worthy actions, how private 
and concealed soever, nor even to virtuous 
thoughts ; 'tis a satisfaction that a well-disposed 
conscience receives in itself at doing well. A 
man must be valiant for himself, and upon the 
account of the advantage it is to him, to have his 
courage seated in a sure and secure place against 
the assaults of fortune : 

Virtus, repulsre ncscia sordidre, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus ; 

Nee sumit, aut ponit secures 

Arbitrio popularis aurje. 3 

" Virtue that ne'er repulse admits, 
In taintless honour glorious sits ; 
Nor takes, or leaveth dignities 
At the mere noise of vulgar erics." 

It is not for show that the soul is to play its 
part, but for ourselves within, where no eyes 
can see but our own: there she defends us 
from the fear of death, of pain, and shame 
itself; she there arms us against the loss of our 
children, friends, and fortune ; and when op- 
portunity presents itself, she leads us on to the 
hazards of war, non emohwiento alifjuo, sed 
ipsius honestatis decor ef "not for any profit 
or advantage, but for the honour of virtue ;" a 
much greater advantage, and more worthy to 
be coveted and hoped lor than honour and 
glory, which are nothing but a favourable 
judgment given of us. 

A dozen men must be culled out of a whole 
nation to judge of an acre of 
land • and the judgment of our 
inclinations and actions, the hard- 
est and most important thing that 
is, we refer to the voice and de- 
termination of the rabble, the mother of igno- 
rance, injustice, and inconstancy. Is it reason- 
able that the life of a wise man should depend 
upon the judgment of fools? An qnidqiiam 
sttdtins, rjnam, quos singidos coniannas, cos 
aliquid put are esse nniversos ? 3 " Can anything 
be more foolish than to think that those you 
despise singly can be any other than despicable 
when joined together?" lie that makes it his 
business to please them will never have done ; 
'tis a mark that never is to be reached or hit: 
Nil tarn inestimabile est, quam animi muliiiu- 
dinis* " Nothing is so uncertain as the minds 
of the multitude." Demetrius 7 pleasantly said, 
of the voice of the people, that he made no 
i more account of that which came from above 
than of that which came from below. Cicero 
says more : Ego hoc judico, si quando tarpe 
non sity tamen non esse non turpc, qmnn id a 
midtitndine landetnr. s " I am of opinion that, 
I though a thing be not foul in itself, yet it 
' cannot but become so when commended by the 
multitude." No art, no activity of wit, could 
conduct our steps so as to follow so wandering 

6 Livy, xxxi. 34. 

7 Seneca, Epist. 91, Demetrius was a Cynic philosopher, 
famous at Rome in the reign of Nero. 

8 De Finib. ii. 15. 
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ami irregular a guide : in this windy confusion 
of noise, vulvar reports, and opinions, that 
drive ns on. no way worth anything ran be 
chosen. Lee us not purpose to ourselves so I 
floating and wavering an end : let us follow | 
constantly after reason ; let. the public appro- 
bation follow us there, if it will ; an 1 as. it 
wholly depends upon fortune, we have no reason 
sooner to expect it by any other way than that. 
Though I would not follow the straight way 
because it is straight, I would, however, follow 
it for having experimentally found that, at the 
end of the reckoning, 'tis commonly the most 
happy, ami of the greatest utility : Dvdit hoc 
yrur'ulent'ia Jwminihus ma/ius, ut homstti majis 
JKcannl.' " Vhis gift providence has iriven 
to man, that honest things should be the 
most delightful.' 5 The mariner of old said lo 
Neptune, in a great tempest: 4 ' (> god, tlum 
may est save me if thou wilt, and if thou wilt, 
thou mayest destroy me; but, whether or no, 
I will steer my rudder true. 1 '- I have seen, in 
my time, a thousand men of supple and am- 
biguous natures, and that no one doubted but 
ihey were more worldly wise than 1, ruined 
where I base saved myself : 

Ilisi succcs.su jiossc eartre dolos. 1 
" 1 huuh'd to see their unsuccessful wiles." 

Paulas .Kiuilius, ltoiiilt (> n his glorious ex- 
pedition to Macedonia, above all tiling- ehar^i'd 
the people of Kome not lo speak of lii^ action- 
during his absence.' The licence of judgments 
i> a great obstacle to trreat aii'air- ! lora-umeh 
as everv one has not the linuness ol I'abius 
against adverse and injurious voices win* ratlin" 
suffered his authority to be dissected b\ the 
\aiu fancier' of men than to fulfil les- well hi* 
charge, with a more favourable reputation and 
popular applause. 
„ • , „, There i> 1 know not wluit na- 

rraise una ie- _ 

puTiktion set ut tural sweelm*» m heurine; one ~- 

iui) ln^li u M .|f commended; but We are a 

l ' rKl " great deal too loud of it : 

I.aildari baud metuain, nrqui' eniin niihi mrnea llbi\i est; 
Sid recti lim'in<|U<', c.\0-i'itiiini(jue esse recuv, 
" Ku(;i" luuui, et "telle." 



" Think nut 
That all your praises I should treat with snin ; 
Nn. mi ! my nurses aren't nude as d.dl as Irun: 
lint that your l Univus !' ami that seiw!e«s cry, 
I'mu' that all's right and perfect I deny." 

I care not so much what I am in the opinion 
of others, as what I am in my own : I would 
be rich of myself, and not by borrowing. 
Strangers see nothing but events and outward 
appearances ; everybody can set a good face on 



the matter when they are full of trembling and 
terror within: they do not see my heart, they 
see but my countenance. 'Tis with good reason 
that men decry the hypocrisy that is in war; 
for what is more easy to an old soldier than 
to shift in time of danger, and to counterfeit 
bravely, when be has no more heart than a 
chicken.' There are mi many wu\s to avoid 
hazarding a man's own person, that we have 
deceived the world a thousand times before we 
come to be engaged in a real danger; and even 
then, iiuding our>el\ es in an inevitable neces- 
sity of doing something, we can make a shift 
for that time to conceal our apprehensions by 
setting a good face on the business, though the 
heart beat?- within ; and had we the use of the 
Platonic ring/' which renders thu-c invisible 
that wear it, if turned inward.-., towards the palm 
of the hand, a great many would very often hide 
themselves when they ought most to appear, 
and would repent bcine. - placed in so honourable 
a post, where neces-ity made them brave. 

KaKns honor jn\al. el mendax inlamia tcrrct 
'Ju"i i, nisi inendoMiin el mciidacctn '.'•' 

" False lioiionr pleases, and base ca'umny 

Alln-lits, whom.' Those that love to' hear a lie." 

Thus we see how all the judgment* that are 
founded upuii external appearance-* are murvcl- 
loiislv uncertain and doubtful, and that there i> 
no -o ei rtaiu te>tinionv as every one is to himself 
In the-e matters how ninny drummer-boys are 
companion-; of our li'oiw .' lie that standi linn 
in an op u I n m h, w hat dm - he in that do more 
than liny poor ) ioiieer-, w ho opi n him the wuv , 
and cover it wit i tl ir own bodies, for five- 
pence a dn\ pay, have done before him .' 

Noll. (piiih|iud tnrliifla Roma 
Fle\ef ( aeenlas, i Miinempie mipnhnui in ilia 
( asti^i s tiutma: nee le i,i;,i-sh ens extra. ' 

" Follow not turbid Koine's so .senseless ways 
O) loaoinir e\ *ry tiling that's done wan j rai&c ; 
Ol thai false balance trusl not to the l< -a. 
And out ol thee make of th.wil' no iiuest." 

The dispersing and scattering our names into 
IH.I..V months vv e call making them more great : 
we will have them there well received, and that 
thii ii crea-e turn to their advantage, which is 
a! tb.it can lie excusable in this design, lint 
the exce.-s of this disease proceeds so far that 
many cuvit to Lave a name, bo it what it will. 
Trogus l'ompcius'' says of Ilcrostratus, am! 
Titus Livius 1 " of Munlius Cupitolinus, that thev 
were more ambitious of a great reputation than 
of a treed one. This vice is very common: we 
are more solicitous that men speak of us, than 
how limy speak; and Tis enough for us that 
our names are often mentioned, be it after what 



'• Quintil. lust it. Ontt, i. 12. 
- Seneca. Epixt. H."> 

■ Ovid, // rind. i. 18. The text, however, has tkham ^'^"V. i» lamias, who ki-lr.l fhilip of Mare.loi, : 
succ'ssu—" I wept to sec, <vc. 
I.hv. xliv. 22. 



^ l'er's. i. 17. thntd does not oecur in th.e text. 
f > The ring (t f <!/f»?x. Plato, Republic, il. ;{. 
• Horace. Fpisl. 1 10. 3<J. 



fl IVrsius, i. 5. 

TIh- inst nco mentioned by Trecns 'tipnd J. hn of Salis- 



the "example of IJen. stratus is cited b\ John of Salisbury 
»ol from Trogus ua i.uridi'ed by Josiin, Out from Val. lilai. 
\ ill- 14. fjt. 5. 



I" Livy, vi 11. 
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manner it will ; it seems that to be known is 
in some sort to have a man's life and its dura- 
tion in another man's keeping. I for my part 
hold that I am only in myself ; and that other 
life of mine, which lies in the knowledge of 
my friends, considering it naked and simply in 
itself, 1 know very well that I am sensible of 
no fruit or enjoyment of it, but by the vanity 
of a fantastic opinion ; and when I shall be 
dead I shall be much less sensible of it, and 
shall withal absolutely lose the use of those real 
advantages that sometimes accidentally follow 
it. I shall have no more handle whereby to 
take hold of reputation, or whereby it may 
take hold of me; for to expect that my name 
should receive it in the first place, I have no 
name that is enough my own : of two that I 
have, one is common to all my race, and even 
to others also : there is one family at Paris and 
another at Montpelier whose surname is Mon- 
taigne ; another in Brittany and Xaintonge 
called De la Montaigne. The transposition of 
one syllable only is enough to ravel our affairs, 
so that I shall peradventure share in their glory, 
and they shall partake of my shame ; and more- 
over my ancestors were formerly surnamed 
Eyqueni, a name wherein a family well known 
in England at this day is concerned : as to my 
other name, everyone can take it that will; 
and so, perhaps, I may honour a porter in my 
own stead. And besides, though I had a par- 
ticular distinction by myself, what can it dis- 
tinguish when I am no more ? Can it point 
out and favour inanity ? 

Hunc lcvior cippus non imprimit ossa, 
Laudat posteritas, nunc non e manibus illis, 
Nunc non e tumulo, fortuuaque favilla, 
Nascuntur vioUe ? l 

" Will, after this, thy monumental stones 

Press with less u eight upon thy rotted bones ? 
Posterity commends thee : happy thou ! 
But will thy manes such a gift bestow 
As to make violets from thy ashes grow ?" 

but of this I have spoken elsewhere. For the 
rest, in a whole battle, where ten thousand 
men are maimed or killed, there are not fifteen 
that are taken notice of; it must needs be 
some very eminent greatness, or some conse- 
quence of great importance that fortune has 
added to it, that must signalize a private action, 
not of a harquebusier only, but of a captain ; 
for to kill a man, or two, or ten, to expose a 
man's self bravely to the peril of death, is, 
indeed, something in every one of us, because 
we there hazard all, but for the world's con- 
cern, they are things so ordinary, and so many 
of them are every day seen, and there must of 
necessity be so many of the same kind to pro- 
duce any notable effect, that we cannot thence 
expect any particular renown ; 

Casus multus hie cognitus, ac jam 
Tritus, et e medio fortuiue ductus acervo. 2 



1 Pers. i. 37. Montaigne has changed the sense of the 
Latin, and substituted posteritas for convives. 
* Juvenal, xiii. 9. 



" The action once was fam'd ; but now, worn old, 
With common acts of fortune is enrolPd." 

Of so many thousands and thousands of 
valiant men that have died within these fifteen 
hundred years in France, with their swords in 
their hands, not a hundred have come to our 
knowledge : the memory, not of commanders 
only, but of battles and victories, is buried and j 
gone : the fortunes of above half the world, ' 
for want of a record, stir not from their place, j 
and vanish without duration. If I had un- 
known events in my possession I think I could 
with great ease out-do those that are recorded, \ 
in all sorts of examples. Is it not strange that j 
even of the Greeks and Romans, amongst so 
many writers and witnesses, and so many rare 
and noble exploits, so few are arrived at our 
knowledge ? 

Ad nos vix tenuis famee pcrlabitur aura. 3 
" Which fame to these our times has scarce brought down." 

It will be much if a hundred years hence it be 
remembered, in general, that in our times there 
were civil wars in France. The _. 

T , . , . . , The muses sa- 

Lacedaemonians, entering into crificcd unto by 
battle, sacrificed to the muses, 4 theLaccdwmo- 
to the end that their actions ™^ a »^»y. 
might be well and worthily written ; looking 
upon it as a divine, and no ordinary, favour, 
that brave acts should find witnesses that could 
give them life and memory. Do we expect 
that at every musket-shot we receive, and at 
every hazard we run, there must be a registrar 
ready to record it / Not to say that a hun- 
dred registrars may enrol them, whose com- 
mentaries will not last above three days, and 
shall never come to the sight of any one. We 
have not the thousandth part of the ancient 
writings ; 'tis fortune that gives them a shorter 
or longer life, according to her favour ; and 
'tis lawful to doubt whether those we have be 
not the worst, not having seen the rest. Men 
do not write histories of things of so little 
moment : a man must have been general in the 
conquest of an empire, he must have won two 
and fifty set battles, and always been l hs 
weaker in number, as Caesar did : ten thousand 
brave fellows, and several great captains, lost 
their lives bravely in his service, whose names 
lasted no longer than their wives and children 
lived : 

Quos fania obscura recondit. 5 

" Whom time has not deliver'd o'er to fame." 

Even those we see behave themselves the best, 
three months or three years after they have 
been knocked on the head are no more spoken 
of than if they had never beer. Whoever will 
consider, with just measure and proportion, of 
what kind of men, and of what sort of ac- 



3 JEneid, vii. 616. 

4 Plutarch, Apoth. of the Lac dtcmon. 

5 JEneid, v. 302. 
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What sort of 
priory that is, 
the remem- 
brance of which 
is preserved in 
books. 



tions, the glory maintains it sell" 
in t lie* memory of books, will find 
tlmt there ure very tew actions 
and very few persons of our 
times, who can there pretend any 
right. I low many worthy men 
have we seen survive their own reputation, 
who have seen and suffered the honour and 
glory, most justly acquired in their youth, ex- 
tinguished in their own presence .' And tor 
three years of this fantastic and imaginary life 
we nuint go and throw away our true and 
essential lit)', and engage ourselves in the mk 
of perpetual death. The sages propose to them- 
selves a nobler and more ju-r end in so import- 
ant an enterprise : licet c J'urti fecisse menus 
est : officii J'ruct us ipstuu ofjicimu est} " The 
reward of a thing well done is to have done it : 
the fruit of a good office is the ollice itself." 
It were, perhaps, excusable in a painter or 
other artisan, or in a rhetorician or grammarian, 
to endeavour to raise iheniseh es a name by 
their works ; but the actions of virtue are too 
noble in themselves to seek any other reward 
than from their own worth, and especially to 
seek it in the vanity of human judgments. 
If this false opinion, nevertheless, he of that 
n>e to the public as to keep men 
in their duty ; it' the people are 
thereby >tinvd up to virtue ; if 
princes arc touched to see the 
world hlcr^tlie memory of Trajan 
and abominate that of Nero; it' it moves them 
to mm- the name of that great scoundrel, once 
so terrible and feared, so freely cursed and 
reviled by every schoolboy that lights upon it; 
let it. in the name of (Jod, increase, and be 
as much as poss.ble nursed up, cherished, and 
countenanced amongst us. And Plato,-' bend- 
ing his whole endeavour to make hi- citizens 
virtuous, advises them not to despise the good 
esteem of the people ; ami says, that it falls 
out by a certain divine inspiration that even 
the wicked themselves oft-times, as well by 
word as opinion, can rightly distinguish the 
virtuous from the wicked. This person and 
his tutor are both marvellous bold artificers, 
everywhere to add divine operations and reve- 
lations where human force is wanting: l r t 
truijivi poct(P coufiujiuat ad dctutt* //tutm e.r- 
plicare imjumenti e.ritum non passant ^ '* As 
the tragic poets have recourse to a god, when 
they cannot compass the catastrophe of their 
piece :' ? and, perhaps, for this rea>on it was, 
that Timon, railing at him, called him the 
great forger of miracles. 4 Seeing that men, by 
their insufficiency, cannot pay themselves weil 
enough with current money, let the counterfeit 
be superadded. J Tis a way that has been prac- 
tised by all the legislators ; and there is no go- 
vernment that has not had some mixture cither 



Yt'Iiv the piil 

lie approb.Uu- 
ouphl tn In: 
courted. 



1 Seneca, I'pi.st. 81. 

2 Laws, \ii. 

* Cicero, de Xut. Dear, i. -JO. 



is but their duty : It < aim con- which theladies 

suetudo h>Hniti()\ hi solum (licit ur te " n J»°n°Y r « 
j J , ■ , . . and their dutv. 

honvstutn quod est popu/itri jama 

(jloriosuvt ,- 7 u According to the vulgar notion, 

which only approves that for laudable that is 

glorious by the public voice;" their duty is 

the mark, their honour but the outward rind : 

neither would I advise them to give that excuse 

in payment for their denials ; for 1 pre-suppose 

that their intentions, their desire and will, 

which are things wherein their honour is not 

at all concerned, forasmuch as nothing appears 

without, are much better regulated than the 

effects : 



1 Laertiu*. Life of Plato. 
3 1 n his Memoirs, c. 5S. 
Lucan, i. 4(i], 
' Cicero, de Finib. ii. 15, 



of ceremonial vanity or false opinion, that 
serves for a curb to keep the people in their 
| duty. 'Tis for this that most of them have their 
fabulous originals and beginnings, so enriched ! 
with supernatural mysteries: 'tis this that has 
given credit to bastard religions, and caused 
them to be countenanced by men of under- 
standing; and for this that Xuiua and Serto- 
rius, to po-se-N their men with a better opinion 
of them, fed them with this foppery ; one that 
j the nymph Kgeriu, the other that his white 
hind, brought them all their councils from the 
j gods : mid the authority that Nunia gave to 
his laws, under the title of the patronage of 
tlii* goddess, Zoroaster, legislator of the JJac- 
trians and Persian-, gave to his under the 
name of tin,' god ( homazis ; Trismegistus, legis- 
lator of the Egyptians, under that of Mercury ; 
' Xainolxis, legislator of the Scythians, under 
I that of Ve^tu ; Charondas, legislator of the 
. ( 'haleedoniaus, under that of Saturn; .Minos, 
legislator of the ( 'retails, under that id'. I upiter ; 
I Lyeurgus, legislator ot the Luceda inonians, 
1 under that of Apollo; and Draco and Solon, 
legislators of the Athenians, under that of 
Minerva: and every government has a god at 
the head of it ; others fabely, that truly which 
Moses set over the .lew- at their departure out 
of Kgypt. The religion of the Bedouins, as 
the Sire de .loinville report, ■"' amongst other 
things, enj. lined a belief that the soul of him 
ainong-t thrni who died for his prince went 
into another more happy body, more beautiful 
than the former ; by which means they much 
more willingly ventured their lives j 

In lYrrtim mens j.nmu \ iris, aniiiui'ijue caj»aec.i 
! M< ros, et i^iuiviKu c?-t rcditura 1 juircere \iue.'' 

" y\rn covet wimnds, and pfrivc death to embrace, 
To have a lite that will relurn ia base." 

This is a very salutary, though an erroneous, 
belief, livery nation lias many such examples 
of its own: lint this subject would require a 
treatise by itself. 

To add one word more to my former dis- 
course, 1 would advise the ladies 
no more to call that honour which Z^.fjfTat" 
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j to be excused if they take the boldness to speak 
j of themselves to such whose interest it is to 
know them ; by the example of Lucilius, 

Ille velut fidis arcana sodalibus olira 
Credebat libris, neque si male ccsserat, usqu;im 
Decurrens alio, ncque si bene : quo fit, ut oninis 
Votiva pateat vcluti descripta tabclla 
Vita senis ; 2 

" His way was in his books to speak his mind, 
As freely as his secrets he would tell 
To a tried friend, and, take it ill or well, 
He held his custom. Hence it came to pass 
The old man's life is there, as in a glass j" 

lie always committed to paper his actions and 
thoughts, and there pourtrayed himself such 
as lie found himself to be : nee id JRutilio et 
Scaur 'o cltra fide in ant obtrectatioui Jidt* 
li Nor were Rutilius or Scarus misbelieved or 
condemned for so doing. " 

I remember, then, that from my infancy 
there was observed in me I know not what kind 
of carriage and behaviour, that seemed to relish 
of pride and arrogance. I will say this by the 
way, that it is not inconvenient to have con- 
ditions and propensities so proper and so incor- 
porated into us that we have not the means to 
feel and be aware of them : and of such natural 
inclinations the body will readily retain some 
bent, without our knowledge or consent. It 
was a certain affectation becoming to his beauty 
that made Alexander carry his head on one 
side, and Alcibiades to lisp; Julius Caesar'* 
scratched his head with one finger, which is the 
fashion of a man full of troublesome thoughts; 
and Cicero, as 1 take it, was wont to wrinkle 
up his nose, a sign of a man given to scoiHng : 
such motions as these may imperceptibly hap- 
pen in us. There are other artificial ones\vhieh 
I meddle not with, as salutations and congees, 
by which men for the most part unjustly 
acquire the reputation of being humble and 
courteous ; one may be humble, out of pride. 
I am prodigal enough of my hat, especially in 
summer, and never am so saluted but I pay it 
again, from persons of what quality soever, 
unless they be in my own pay. I should make 
it my request, to some princes that I know, 
that they should be more sparing of that cere- 
mony, and bestow that courtesy where it is 
more due ; for being so indiscreetly and indif- 
ferently conferred on all, they are thrown away 
to no purpose : if they be without respect of 
persons, they lose their effect. Amongst irre- 
gular countenances, let us not forget that severe 
one of the Emperor Constantius, who always 
in public held his head quite upright, without ' 
bending or turning on either side, not so much ! 
as to look upon those who saluted him on one I 
side, planting his body in a stiff, immovable I 
posture, without suffering it to yield to the 
motion of his coach : not daring so much as j 
to spit, blow his nose, or wipe his face, before 
people. 5 I know not whether the gestures that 



Quae, quia non liceat, non facit, ilia facit \ x 

" She who not sins, whom mere restraint keeps in, 
Though she forbear the act, commits the sin :" 

the offence both towards God and in the 
conscience is as great to desire as to do : and 
besides, they are actions so private and secret 
of themselves as would be easily enough kept 
from the knowledge of others, wherein the 
honour consists, if they had not another respect 
to their duty, and the affection they bear to 
chastity for itself. Every woman of honour 
will much rather choose to lose her honour 
than to hurt her conscience. 



CHAPTER XVII, 

OF PRESUMPTION. 

There is another sort of glory, which is the 
having too good an opinion of our own worth. 
'Tis an inconsiderate affection with which we 
natter ourselves, and that represents us to our- 
selves different from what we truly are: like 
the passion of love, that lends beauties and 
graces to the person beloved, and that makes 
those who are caught with it, with a depraved 
and corrupt judgment, consider the thing they 
love more perfect than it is. 

I would, not, nevertheless, for fear of failing 

The fear of on tne otner S^e, tnat a man 

being guilty of should not know himself aright, 
presumption or think himself less than he is ; 

ought not to A i • i t ^ • n *! • 

giv°eustoo the judgment ought m all things 

mean an opi- to keep itself upright and just : 

seTes^nTio ?tis a11 the rea *? n in . the World liC 

hinder us from should discern in himself, as well 
making our- as j n others, what truth sets be- 

selves known. -. . . -pi i r\ i ± 

tore him : if he be C&'sar, let 
him boldly think himself the greatest captain 
in the world. AVe are nothing but ceremony : 
ceremony carries us away, and we leave the 
substance of things: we hold by the branches, 
and quit the trunk and the body : we have 
taught the ladies to blush when they hear that 
but named which they are not at all afraid 
to do : we dare not call our members by their 
right names, yet are not afraid to employ them 
in all sort of debauches : ceremony forbids us 
to express by words things that are lawful and 
natural, and we obey it ; reason forhids us to 
do things unlawful and ill, and nobody obeys 
it. I find myself here fettered by the laws of 
ceremony ; for it neither permits a man to 
speak well of himself nor ill. We will leave 
her there for this time. 

They whom fortune (call it good or ill) has 
made to pass their lives in some eminent degree, 
may, by their public actions, manifest what 
they are : but they whom she has only em- 
ployed in the crowd, and of whom nobody will 
say a word, unless they speak themselves, are 

1 Ovid, Amor. iii. 4 4. 

2 Horace, Sat. ii. 1 30. 

3 Tacitus, Agricula, c. 1. 



4 Plutarch, Life of Cecsar, c 1. The same thing is said 
of Pompey. Senec. Controv. iii. 19. 

5 Amniianus Marcellinus, xxi. 11. 
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wofe observed in me were of this first quality, . see so far into tlie heavens, are worse to me 
ami whether I hod really any secret propensity than a man that comes to draw my teeth: for 
to this viee, as it might well he ; and I cannot in the study I pursue, the subject of which is 
be responsible lor the motions of the body: man, finding so great a variety of judgments, 
but as to the motions of the soul, 1 will lure so great a labyrinth of difficulties one within 
confess what I think of the matter. another, so great diversity and uncertainty, 
This sort of glory consists of two parts; the even in the school of wisdom itself: you may 
one in setting too great a value upon our-elves, judge, seeing those people could not resolve 
and the other in setting too little a value upon upon the knowledge of themselves and their 
others. A- to the one. lmthinks own condition, which is continually before 
Mnneiiurne apt t he-e eon-iderations ought, in the tin ii* ew s st n*l within them, seeing they do not ! 
hL U |"'i l MHi' l .iml ^'"^ place, to be of some force: know how that move-, whieh they themselves j 
possessions. I feel mvself importuned by an move, nor how to give us a description of the i 
error of the son! that di-ph-a-v- spring- tin y thcm-elws govei'n and make u e i 
me, both as it is mi) -t and a- it is trouble-oute ; of, how can I In liew them about the ibliin,' ] 
i I attempt to correct it, but 1 cnim t root it and l!nwin:' ot' the Nile.' "The curiosity if j 
out; which i< that 1 le— en the jn.-t value ot know iug thing- has In en giwn to man tor a 
things tliat I po^c-s, mid ovi r-wdim oihtr-. scourge," -a\ s tl«e Ilolv Scripture. 
because tinware foreign, absent, and n ute ot Hit to n turn to what concerns mvs'lf, i: 
mine: ti is humour spreads \rrv far. As the were verv dillieult, uiethink-, that any otle r 
prerogntiw of authority makes 1 u-baeds ln,,k should have a niiiiinr o]iinion of himseit', ua\, 
upon the'r ov u w i w> w ilh ;»n mijn rilia 1 le di— that au\ el her -l.onld ha ve a i euner opinion nf 
(lain, and many latin r.-* their el 'I In n. -o "ti- me. t' an 1 1 a\ e ot' mvself. I lo.»k upon m\ ~i !l" 
with me; betwixt two w rks i»t" nj iuI nit lit as om* of tV> common -ort, saving in this tint 
I should alwa\s throw a \\< ght into the 1 1 iw no I tti r opinion of m\-elf; guiin < f 
scale against m\ own : not so much that the the nieaue-i a i 1 most popular detects, but me 
jealousy of my pivh rnient an 1 bettering disownel «r e\cu-ed, and do not value m\ ill 
troubles my judgment, and hinhrs ne from njion any < ;l,i r account than be- 
siiti-i'x ing ni\-elf, as that dominion of itself cni-e 1 know m\ own value. If * v [^ lu^u^'i 
beget- a contempt of what is our own, afM there 1 • an\ "i r\ in the ea-e, 'tis «u.i In.-, ,m 
over whieh we la\e an nb-elut • coninamd. sup< rti"h: \ n.''i-rd into me by " r;l:ML " :i "* 
Foreign goven.i e i/s. niunm r-. ami languages, the trench ,"\ of my complexion, J Rtir;j'r~>.u,». 
in-innate thenio Iws iu!o m\ e-n ■ i . : and I and ha- i. » ln.d\ that my judg- 
am sensible thai Latin allures me b\ favour of ineiif < an di-ct rn : I am sprinkled, but not d_\ed : 
its dignity, to \alue it above it- dm', c- : t (\^h'< tor in trnd . ; to the eifects ot' the mind, there 
children and the common -ort ot' pi old". Tlie i- nothing ew r went from me, be it what if 
economy, house, horse, ot' :u\ neighbour, lb ugli wiil.wiiii w I i di 1 am sali-fied ; and the appro- 
no better than my ow n, I prize aho\e mv ow n, bati -n of i..l » r- makes me not tiiink the better | 
because they are not mine: morrow r, being ot'my-il. M \ judgment is tender and dillicult, 
very ignorant in my own ad'a'r-, I am u^tnui-hed e.-peciulh in thing.- That concern pay-oil"; I dis- 
at the ns-uirnnce everv one has of him-elf; own nw If e mtinuallv, and t'eel myst If ihmt 
whereas there is hardly any thine- that 1 am and waver b\ n nson of my weakness; 1 ha'e 
sure 1 know, or that I dan 1 be iv-pon-ible to nothing of m\ own that rntishVs my judgment, 
myself that I can do. 1 haw not m\ nn ans of Mv siiiht i- Hear aid n gular enough, but in 
doing- anything stated and r. ailv, and am onlv working it i- apt to da/./le ; as I uio-t mani- 
iiistructeii thereii 1 after the effect ; a- doubtfiil folly timi in poetn ; 1 low it infinitely, ami 
of nn own force as I am ot' another. Whence *im able t > give a tub rahle judgment id" other 
it comes to pas- that if 1 happen to do an\ thing men's works; but, in truth, when I apply 
commendable, I attribute it more to ui\ fortune myself to it, I play the child, and am not. able 
than my industry ; forasmuch as ] plan every- to endure myself. A man may play the fool in 
thing b\ chance and in tear. 1 have this also every thing else, but not in poetry ; 
in general, that, of all the opinion* antiouitv 

i , „ i ii .' ,i T .,,- e Mediocnmis osse port!*, 

ha,- held ot men 111 tlie gross, I most Willingly Non di, n«n homines, nun cmic e »erc columns' 

embrace, and most adhere to, those that most 

eontemn and undervalue US. Methinks phi- " || ut neither men. nor p,,,N nor columns meant 

, , , ,. . 1 l'ucts shoulil ever be mdillerent : 

losophy has never so tair a game to pla\ as 

when jt falls upon our vanity and presumption; I would to God this sentence were writ over tlie 

wdien it most la\s open our irresolution, weak- dm rs of all our printers, to forbid the entrance 

ness, and ignorance. I look upon the too of so many rhymers ! 

good opinion that man has of himself to be the Vernm 

nursing mother of all the most false opinions, Ml sccurius est malo poetu. 2 

both public and private. Those people who " Hut the tnnh i.i this, 

ride astride upon the epic\ clo of Mercurv, who Nought more secure than u \nu\ poet is:" 



1 Horace, de Artt I' >< at, \. 372. - Martini, xii. 62. \:\. 
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Why have not we such people ? Dionysius, 
the father, valued himself upon nothing more 
than his poetry : at the Olympic Games, with 
chariots surpassing all others in magnificence, he 
sent also poets and musicians to present his 
verses, with tents and pavilions royally gilt and 
hung with tapestry. When his verses came to 
be recited, the excellency of the pronunciation 
at first attracted the attention of the people ; 
but when they afterwards came to weigh the 
meanness of the composition, they first entered 
into disdain, and continuing to nettle their 
judgments, presently proceeded to fury, and 
ran to pull down and tear to pieces all his 
pavilions ; and in that his chariots neither per- 
formed any thing to purpose in the course, and 
that the ship which brought back his people 
failed of making Sicily, and was by the tempest 
driven and wrecked upon the coast of Taren- 
tum, these same people certainly believed it 
was through the anger of the gods, incensed, 
as the}'' themselves were, against that paltry 
poem j 1 and even the mariners themselves, wtio 
escaped from the wreck, seconded this opinion 
of the people, to which also the oracle, that 
foretold his death, seemed to subscribe : which 
was, " That Dionysius should be near his end 
when he should have overcome those who were 
better than himself ;" which he interpreted of 
the Carthaginians, who surpassed him in power; 
and having war with them, often declined the 
victory, not to incur the sense of this predic- 
tion : but he understood it ill ; for the god 
pointed at the time to the advantage that by 
favour and injustice he obtained at Athens over 
the tragic poets, better than himself, having 
caused his own play, called the Lencians, to be 
acted in emulation, presently after which vic- 
tory he died, and partly of the excessive joy he 
conceived at his success. 2 

What I find tolerable of mine, is not so really 
and in itself, but in comparison of other worse 
things, that I see are well enough received. 
I envy the happiness of those that can please 
and hug themselves in what they do ; for 'tis a 
very easy way of being pleased, because a man 
extracts that pleasure from himself; especially if 
he be constant in his self-conceit. I know a 
poet, against whom both the intelligent in 
poetry and the ignorant, abroad and at home, 
both heaven and earth, cry out that he under- 
stands very little in it; and yet, for all that, lie 
has never a whit the worse opinion of himself, 
but is always beginning some new piece, 
always contriving some new invention, and 
still persists, by so much the more obstinate 
as it is only "himself that stands up in his 
defence. 



1 Diod. Siculus, xiv. 104. 

2 Id. xv.. 74. liut Montaigne has here committed a sin- 
gular blunder, mistaking the Leneians, feasts celebrated in 
honour of Bacchus by dramatic exhibitions, for the name of the 
tragedy, which was really called " The Ransom of Hector." 
See Ttez. Chiliad, v. 1/8. 



My works are so far from wha * notion 
pleasing me, that as often as I ^UoTa 
retaste them they disgust me : works. 

Cum relego, seripsisse pudct ; quia plurima cerno, 
Me quoque, qui feci, judice, digna lini. 3 

" When I peruse, I blush at what I've writ, 
And think 'tis only for the fire fit :" 

I have always an idea in my soul, a certain 
confused image, which presents me, as in a 
dream, a better form than what I have made 
use of; but I cannot catch it, nor fit it to my 
purpose ; and yet even that idea is but of the 
meaner sort. By which I conclude that the 
productions of those rich and great souls of 
former times are very much beyond the utmost 
stretch of my imagination or wish ; their writ- 
ings do not only satisfy and fill me, but they 
astonish me and ravish me with admiration ; I 
judge of their beauty, I see it, if not to the 
utmost, yet so far at least as to show mc 'tis 
impossible for me to aspire thither. Whatever 
I undertake, I owe a sacrifice to the Graces, as 
Plutarch says of some one/ 1 to commend myself 
to their favour : 

Si quid enim placet, 
Si quid dulce hominum sensibus influit, 
Dcbentur lepidis omnia Gratiis : 

" If any thing can please that e'er I write, 
If to men's minds it ministers delight, 
All's to the lovely Graces due : 

They abandon me throughout ; all I write is 
rude ; polish and beauty are wanting : I cannot 
set things off to an advantage : my handling 
adds nothing to the matter ; for which reason 
T must have it forcible, "very full, and that has 
lustre of its own. If I pitch upon subjects that 
are popular and gay, 'tis to follow my own 
inclination, who do not affect a grave and cere- 
monious wisdom, as the world does ; and to 
make myself more sprightly, not 
my style, which would rather 
have them grave and severe : at 
least if I may call an informal and irregular way 
of speaking, a vulgar jargon, and a method 
without method, definition, division, or con- 
clusion, perplexed like that of Amaianius and 
Raberius, 5 a style, I can neither please nor 
delight, much less ravish any one : the best 
story in the world is spoiled by my handling. 
I cannot speak but in earnest, and am totally 
unprovided of that facility which I observe in 
many of my acquaintance, of entertaining the 
first comers, and keeping a whole company in 
breath, or occupying the car of a prince with 
all sorts of discourse, without being weary ; 
they never wanting matter, by reason of the 
faculty and grace they have in taking hold of 



Montaigne's 
style. 



3 Ovid, de Ponto. i. 5. 15. 

4 Of Xenocrates, in the Preeepts of Marriage, 

5 Amafanius et Itahirius, nulla arte adliibita, de rebus ante 
oculos positis vulgari scrmone disputant ; nihil dcfininnt, 
nihil partiuntur, nihil apta interrogatione concludunt.— Cic. 
Acad. i. 2. 
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the first tiling started, and accommodating it 
to the humour and capacity ot* those with whom 
they have to do. Princes do not much like 
solid discourses, nor I to tell stories. The first 
and easiest reasons, which are commonly the 
best taken, I know not how to employ ; I am 
an ill orator for the common sort : I am apt of 
every thing to say the utmost extreme that I 
know. Cicero is of opinion that, in treatises of 
philosophy, the exordium is the hardest part : 
if it be so. I do wise in sticking to the conclu- 
sion.' And yet we are to know how to wind 
the string to all notes, and tin; sharpest is that 
which is most seldom touched. There is at least 
as much perfection in elevating an empty, as in 
supporting a weighty, thing: a man iim-t some- 
times superficially handle things, sometimes go 
deep into them. I know very well that most 
men keep themselves in the lower form, tor not 
conceiving things otherwise than b\ this outer 
bark; but I likewise know that tin; greatest 
masters, and Xenophon and Plato, are often 
seen to stoop to this low and popular manner of 
speaking and treating of things maintaining 
them with graces which are never wanting to 
them. 

As to the rest, my language has nothing in 
it facile and polished: 'tis rough and scornful, 
free and irregular in its dispositions, and there- 
fore pleases me. if not by my judgment, by my 
inclination : but 1 very well perceive thai 1 
sometimes give myself too much rein; and that, 
by force of endeavour to avoid art and affecta- 
tion, I fall into the other inconvenience : 

Urevis esse laboro, 
Obsctmis iiu.- 

i: Aiming at shortness, I become obscure." 

Plato says' that the long or the short nre 
not properties that either take away or give 
lustre to language. Should I attempt to follow 
the other more moderate and united style, I 
should never attain unto it; and though the 
short round periods of Sulliiat best suit with my 
humour, yet I find Ca»sar much greater and 
much harder to imitate; and though my in- 
clination would rather prompt me to imitate 
Seneca's way of writing, yet I nevertheless 
more esteem that of Plutarch. Both in doing 
and speaking I dimply follow my own natural 
way ; whence, perhaps, it falls out that I am 
better at speaking than writing. Motion and 
action animate words, especially in those who 
lay about them briskly, as I do, and grow hot : 
the comportment, the countenance, the voice, 
the robe, and the tribunal, will set off some 
things that of themselves would appear no 
better than prating. Messala complains, in 



1 Montaigne (observes Mr. Coste) only quotes this senti- 
ment to ridicule Cicero, whom he treats rather as a tine ora- 
tor than an acute philosopher, in which he was not much in 
the vvron<r; for whoever nicely examines Cicero's philoso- 
phical wurks will easily see that they are only the sentiments 
ol' Clato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Zeno, &c. eleyantly and politely 
translated into Latin. 



His French 
spoiled by the 
dialect of his 
native country. 



Tacitus, 4 of the straightness and stiffness of 
some garments in his time, and of the fashion 
of the benches where the orators were to de- 
claim, that weakened their eloquence. 

My French tongue is corrupted both in pro- 
nunciation, and otherwise, by the 
barbarism of my country : I 
never saw a man who was a na- 
tive of any of tin? provinces on 
tin** side of the kingdom who 
had not a twang of his place of birth most 
offensive to oars purely French. And yet it is 
not that I am so perfect in my Perigordian ; for 
1 can no more speak it than German, nor do I 
much care; 'tis a language (as are all the rest 
about me, on every side, Poitou, Xaintouge, 
Angouleine, Liuio-in, Auvergne), — scurvy, 
drawling, dirty. There is indeed above us, 
towards the mountain-;, a sort of Gascon spoken 
that I am mightily taken with, blunt, brief, 
significant, and, in truth, a more manly and 
military language than any other I know ; 
a> sinewy, powerful, and pertinent, as the 
French is graceful, neat, and luxuriant. 

As to the Latin, which was given me for my 
mother-tongue, 1 have by discountenance lost 
the ready use of speaking it, and indeed of 
writing it too; w herein I formerly had a par- 
ticular reputation ; by which you may see how 
inconsiderable 1 am on that side. 

Beauty is a thing of great recommendation 
in the correspondence amongst men ; 'tis the 
principal means of acquiring the 
favour and good-liking 
another, and no man is 
barons and morose that does not 
perceive himself in some sort struck with its 
attraction. The body has a great share in our 
being, has an eminent place there, and therefore 
its structure and symmetry are of very just 
consideration. They who go about to disunite 
and separate our two principal parts from one 
another are to blame : we must, on the con- 
trary, reunite and rejoin them : we must com- 
mand the soul, not to withdraw to entertain 
itself apart, not to despise and abandon the 
body (neither can she do it but by some ridicu- 
lous counterfeit), but to unite herself close to it, 
to embrace, cherish, a.-si>t, govern, and advise 
it, and to bring it back and set it into the true 
way wlum it wanders ; in sum, to espouse and 
be a husband to it; forasmuch as their effects 
do not appear to be diverse and contrary, but 
uniform and concurring. Christians have a par- 
ticular instruction concerning this connexion ; 
for they know that the divine justice embraces 
this society and junction of body and soul, even 
to the making the body capable of eternal re- 



2 Horace, de Arte Putt. v. 25. 

3 Republic, x. 

1 l)e Oratoribus, which treatise, it is to be observed, 
Montaigne ascribes definitively to Tacitus, and, indeed, it is ' 
dirikult to withhold our concurrence. 
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wards or punishments ; and that God has an 
eye to every man's ways, and will have him 
receive entire his chastisement or reward, ac- 
cording to his merits. The sect of the Peripa- 
tetics, of all others the most sociable, attributes 
to wisdom this sole cure, equally to provide for 
the good of these two associate parts : and 
the other sects, in not sufficiently applying 
themselves to the consideration of this mixture 
shew themselves to be biassed, one for the 
body, and the other for the soul, with equal 
error ; and to have lost their subject, which is 
man, and their guide, which they in general 
confess to be nature. The first distinction that 
ever was amongst men, and the first considera- 
tion that gave some pre-eminence over others, 
'tis likely, was the advantage of beauty : 

Agros divisere atque dedere 
Pro facie cujusque, et vinous, ingcnioquc ; 
Nam facies multum valuit, viresque vigebant. 1 

" Then steady bounds 
Mark'd out to every man his private grounds ; 
Each had his proper share, each one was fit, 
According to his beauty, strength, or wit; 
For beauty, then, and strength, had most command." 

Now, I am something lower than the niid- 
Montai ne's ^ e statnrc V a defect that not only 
sta°tui a e5 ne borders upon deformity, but car- 

ries withal a great deal of incon- 
venience along with it, especially to those who 
are in command ; for the authority which a 
graceful presence and a majestic mien beget is 
wanting. C. Marius did not willingly enlist 
any soldiers that were not six feet high.-' " The 
Courtier" 4 has, indeed, reason to desire, in the 
gentleman he is forming, a moderate stature 
rather than any other, and to reject all strange- 
ness that should make him be pointed at. But 
in choosing, if he must in this mediocrity have 
him rather below than above the common 
standard, I would not do so for a soldier. 
Little men, says Aristotle, 5 are pretty, but not 
handsome ; and greatness of soul is discerned 
in a great body, as beauty is in a conspicuous 
stature: 6 the Ethiopians and Indians, says he, 7 
in choosing their kings and magistrates," had a 
special regard to the beauty and stature of their 
persons. They had reason ; for it creates re- 
spect in those that follow them, and is a terror 
to the enemy to see a leader, of a brave and 
goodly stature, march at the head of a troop. 

Ipse inter primos pnestanti corpore Turnus 
Vertitur, arma tenens, et toto vertice supra est, 8 

" The graceful Turnus, tallest by the head, 
Shaking his arms, himself the warriors led." 

Our holy and heavenly King, of whom every 



1 Lucret. v, 1 109. 

2 Montaigne elsewhere talks of himself as being a little 
man. In his journey through Italy he remarks, with a sort 
of gratification, that the Grand Duke Francis Maria de' Me- 
dici was his height. 

3 Vegetius, i. 5. 

4 II Cortegiano, by Balthazar Castiglione. 
s Ethics, iv. 7". 

6 This is false (observes Mr. Cotton) ; the greatest souls 



circumstance is with the utmost care, religion, 
■ and reverence, to be observed, has not himself 
' refused bodily recommendation : Speciositti 
forma prce jiliis hominamj* " lie is fairer 
than the children of men." And Plato, 10 with 
temperance and fortitude, requires beauty in 
the conservators of his Republic. It would vex 
you that a man should apply himself to you, 
amongst your servants, to ask you, " Where is 
Monsieur?" and that you should only have the 
remainder of the compliment of the hat that is 
made to your barber or your secretary ; as it 
happened to poor Philopeemen, 11 who arriving 
the first of all his company at an inn where he 
was expected, the hostess, who knew him not, 
and saw r him an unsightly fellow, employed 
him to go help her maids a little to draw water, 
or make a fire, against Philopeemen's coining; 
the gentlemen of his train arriving presently 
after, and surprised to see him busy in this fine 
employment (for he failed not to obey his 
landlady's command), asked him what he was 
doing there? " I am paying," said he, "the 
penalty of my ugliness." The other beauties 
belong to women : the beauty of stature is the 
only beauty of men. "Where there is a con- 
temptible stature, neither the largeness and 
roundness of the. forehead, nor the delicacy 
and sweetness of the eyes, nor the moderate 
proportion of the nose, nor the littleness of the 
ears and mouth, nor the evenness and whiteness 
of the teeth, nor the thickness of a well-set 
brown beard, shining like the husk of a chest- 
nut, nor curled hair, nor the just proportion of 
the head, nor a fresh complexion, nor a pleasant 
air of the face, nor a body without any offen- 
sive scent, nor the just proportion of limbs, can 
make a handsome man. 

I am, as to the rest, strong and well knit ; 
nry face is not puffed, but full ; Hig face &c 
my complexion betwixt jovial and 
melancholic, moderately sanguine and hot, 

Unde rigent setis mihi crura, et pectora villis ; 12 

" Whence 'tis my thighs so rough and bristled are, 
And that my breast is so thick set with hair j" 

my health vigorous and sprightly, even to a 
well advanced age, and rarely troubled with 
sickness. Such I was ; for I do not make any 
reckoning of myself now that I am engaged in 
the avenues of old age, being already past forty i 

Minutatim vires et robur adultum 
Frangit, et in partem pejorem liquitur setas : 13 

" Thence by degrees our strength melts all away, 
And treacherous age creeps on, and things decay :'* 



have been in men of low stature ; witness Alexander, &c. 
The contrast in Scripture between David and Goliath is 
beautiful. 

7 Politics, iv. 4. 

8 Mneidy vii. 783. 

9 Psa. xlv. 3. 

10 Republic, vii. 

11 Plutarch, in vita. 

12 Martial, ii. 36, 5. 

13 Lucret. ii. 1131. 
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seldom known any uiiin of 
equal in nil bodily exercises ; 



what I shall be from this time forward will be 
but half beimr, and no more me ; I every day 
escape and steal away Jrum myself: 

Sinpula de nobis anni pru'dantur cuutes. 1 

" I find I am trrown old, and every year 
Steals something from me." 

Agility and address 1 never had, and yet am the 
son of a verv uethe anil spriirhtlv 
JI^E-r iiitl.,r, ui.«I -tlrnt T i.i.,.. l H] to li- 
so to an extreme old aire. J have 
Ids condition his 
as I have seldom 
met with any who have not excelled me. except 
ill running, at which 1 was pretty good. In 
music, in siii<rin<_r, for which I have a very unlit 
voice, or in playing on any sort of inurnment. 
| they could never teach me any thii u'. In 
: dancing, tennis, or wrestling, I could never 
arrive to more than an ordinary pilch: in swim- 
ming, fencing, vaulting, and leapii •:, to none 
1 at all. My hands are so clumsy that I cannot 
' so much as write, so as to read it myself, so that 
I had rather do what I have seribbhd over 
1 a^ain than to take upon me the trouble to 
! make it out; and do not read much bitter than 
I write, at least to please my hearer-. I can- 
not handsomely fold up a letter, nor could ever 
make a pen, or carve at table, wor'.h a pin, nor 
saddle a horse, nor earr\ a hawk and ilv her, 
nor hunt the dogs, nor Inn a ),.;\\k, nor >;n uk 
to a horse. In line, my budih qualitits are 
very well suited to those at' m\ s.ad ; tin re is 
nothing sprightly, only a full and tirm \igour; 
I am ])atient enough of labour and pain, but it 
is only when 1 L r o voluntarily to the work, and 
onlv so long as my own desire; prompts me 
to it, 

Molliter austerum studio fidlente laborem :'- 

" Whilst the delight makes yon ne'er mind the pain :" 

otherwise, if 1 am not allured with some plea- 
sure, or have other guioe than my own pure 
and free inclination, 1 am there good for no- 
thing : for lam of a humour that, life and 
health excepted, there is nothing for which 
I would bite my nails, or that I would 
purchase at the price of annoyance of mind 
and constraint : 

Tanti mihi non sit opaci 
Omnes arena Tagi, quodque in marc \ulvitur aurum.^ 

" Rich Tacrus' sands so dear I would not buy, 
Nur ail the riches in the sen that lie," 

Extremely idle, extremely given up to my own 
inclination, both by nature and art, I would as 
willingly lend a man my blood as my pains. 
I have a soul free and entirely its own, and 
accustomed to guide itself after its own fashion; 
having hitherto never had either master or 
governor imposed upon me, I have walked as 



far as I would, and the pace that best pleased 
myself; this is it that has rendered me of no 
use to any one but myself. 

And there was no need of forcing my heavy 
and lazy disposition ; for being born to such a 
fortune as I had reason to be contented with 
(a reason, nevertheless, that a thousand others 
of my acquaintance would have rather made 
use of lor a plank upon which to pass over to 
".eck a higher fortune, to tumult and disquiet), 
I sought for no more, and also got no more : 

N.»n aciniur tumidis v< lis Aquibme secunuo, 
Nmi tamru adMThis R'l;iU-m ducimus Austris ; 
Vinliu*. intrenio, specir. \irtute, loco, re, 
Kxtmni priuiurum, extremis usque priorcs :' 

" I am not wafted by the swcllintr iralea 
Of winds propitious, with e\piindrd sails ; 
Nor vet exposed to tenipesi-hearwnr strife, 
Arlntt to strnuJe through the wa\« of life : 
For health, wit, \iriu<\ honour, wealth, I'm cast 
Behind the foremu-t, but belure tlie lusl :" 

I had only need of what was suiHeient to con- 
tent ine ; which, ne\ ertludess, is a Lroverninent 
id' soul, to lake it ri^ht, equally diilicult in all 
sorts of conditions, and that by custom we see 
more eii-ily found in want than in abundance ; 
forasmuch, perhaps, as according to the course 
of our other passions, the desire of riches is more 
sharpened bv their u^a than by the entire ab- 
sence of them, and the virtue of moderation 
more rare than that of patience. I never had 
any thin<_ r t<> desire, but happily to enjoy the 
estate that (iod by his bounty had put into my 
hands. 1 have never had any tiling irksome 
to do ; and have seen to little be\ itml the ma- 
luiycuient of my own affairs: or, if I have, it 
I as been upon condition to do it at my own 
leisure, and after m\ own method, committed 
to iny trust by such as had a confidence in me, 
that did not importune me, and that knew my 
humour ; tor good horsemen will make a shift 
to tret service out of a rusty and broken-winded 

jU.lL-. * 

Even ni\ infancy was trained up atter a 
gentle and free manner, and ex- 
empt from anv rigorous snbjec- ''p. WJ } S T ' a ; u * 

. ' ... i •* , i 11 r rally delicate 

tion. All wliieli has helped me and induieut. 
to a complexion delicate ami in- 
capable of solicitude ; even to that degree that 
1 love to have my losses, and the disorders 

. w herein I am concerned, concealed from me ; 

! so that, in the account of my expenses, I put 

■ down what my negligence costs nic in keeping 

1 and maintaining itself; 

I 

Huee nempe supersunt, 
Qiue dominum fallunt, qu.e prosunt furibus. 5 

" Things superfluous, and to spare ; 
Goods \rhich the owner knows not of, but may 
Be uneoncern'd when they are stolen away." 

I do not love to know what I have, that I 
may be the less sensible of my loss; I entreat those 
that serve me, where affection and integrity 



1 Horace, Rpist. ii 9. 

2 Id. Sat. ii. 2 12, 

3 Juvenal iii. 51 



Horace, Ejnst. ii. 2, 20. 
Id. it, i. 6, 15. 
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are wanting, if they deceive me, to make it up 
with an air that may look handsome. For want 
of firmness enough to support the shock of the 
adverse accidents to which we are subject, and 
of patience seriously to apply myself to the 
management of my a (fairs, I nourish as much 
as T can this feeling in myself, wholly leaving 
all to fortune ; to take all things at the worst, 
and to resolve to bear that, worst with temper 
and patience : that is the only thing I aim at, 
and to which I apply my whole meditation. 
In a danger, I do not so much consider how 
I shall escape it, as of how little importance it 
is whether I escape it or no ; should I be left 
dead upon the place, what matter? Not being 
to govern events, I govern myself, and apply 
myself to them, if they will not apply them- 
selves to me. I have no great art to evade, 
to escape from, or to force fortune, and by pru- 
dence to guide and incline things to my own 
bias ; I have still less patience to undergo 
the troublesome and painful care therein re- 
quired ; and the most uneasy condition for me 
is to be suspended in urgent occasions, and to 
be agitated betwixt hope and fear. 

Deliberation, even in things of lightest mo- 

nient. is very troublesome to me ; 
He was an ene- am | [ fj n( ] * ]llillti more put tQ 
my to dehbera- . . J , l 

tiou. it to undergo the various tum- 

blings and tossings of doubt and 
consultation than to set up its rest, and to ac- 
quiesce in whatever shall happen, after the die 
is thrown. Few passions break my sleep ; but 
of deliberations, the least will do it. As in 
roads, I willingly avoid those that are sloping 
and slippery, and put myself into the beaten 
track, how dirty or deep soever, where I can 
fall no lower, and there seek my safety ; so 1 
love misfortunes that are purely so, that do not 
torment and teaze me with the uncertainty of 
their growing better, but that, at the first 
push, plunge me directly into the worst that 
can be expected : 

Pubia plus torquent mala. 1 
11 Doubtful ills do plague us most." 

In events, T curry myself like a man ; in their 
conduct, like a child : the tear of the fall more 
fevers nie than the fall itself. It will not quit 
cost : the covetous man has a worse account of 
his passion than the poor, and the jealous man 
than the cuckold ; and a man oft-times loses 
more by defending his vineyard than if he gave 
it up. The lowest step is the safest ; 'tis the 
seat of constancy : there you have need of no 
one but yourself, 'tis there founded, and wholly 
stands upon its own basis. Has not this example 
of a gentleman very well known, some air of 
philosophy in it ? He married, being well ad- 
vanced in years, having spent liis youth in 
good-fellowship, a great talker and a great 



1 Seneca, Agamemnon, iii. 1, 29. 

2 Terence, Adetph. ii. 3, 11. 

3 Propert. iii. 3, 23. 



jeerer. Calling to mind how much the subject 
of cuckoldry had given him occasion to talk 
and scoff at others, to prevent them from pay- 
ing him in his own coin, he married a wife from 
a plaee where any one may have flesh for his 
money ; " Good - morrow, whore ;" " Good- ' 
morrow, cuckold;" and there was not any thing 
wherewith he more commonly and openly en- 
tertained those that came to see him than with 
this plan of his, by which he stopped the 
private muttering of mockers, and took off the 
edge of this reproach. 

As to ambition, which is neighbour, or rather 
daughter to presumption, fortune, Dis „ usted at 
to advance me, must have come ambition, bc- 
and taken me by the hand; for to Ciulse of its 
trouble myself for an uncertain Ulicertaint y- 
hope, and to have submitted myself to all the 
difficulties that accompany those who endeavour 
to bring themselves into credit, in the beginning 
of their progress, I could never have done it : 

Spem pretio non erao : 2 
" I give not ready cash for hope :" 

I apply myself to what I see, and to what 1 
have in my hand ; and go not very far from 
the shore ; 

Alter remus aquas, alter tibi radat arenas : 3 

" Into the waves I plunge one oar, 
And with the other rake the shore :" 

and besides, a man very seldom arrives to these 
advancements, but in first hazarding what he 
has of his own ; and I am of opinion that, if a 
man has sufficient to maintain him in the con- 
dition wherein he was born and brought up, 
'tis a great folly to hazard that upon the uncer- 
tainty of augmenting it. lie to whom fortune 
lias denied wherein to set his foot, and to settle 
to a quiet and composed way of living, is to be 
excused if he does venture what he has, be- 
cause, happen what will, necessity puts him 
upon shifting for himself. 

Capienda rebus in malis prreceps via est : 4 
" A desperate case must have a desperate course :" 

and 1 rather excuse a younger brother to ex- 
pose what his friends have left him, to the 
courtesy of fortune, than him with whom the 
honour of his family is entrusted, that cannot 
be necessitous but by his own fault. I have 
found a much shorter and more easy way, by 
the advice of the good friends I had in my 
younger days, to free myself from any such 
ambition, and to sit still ; 

Cui sit conditio dulcis, sine pulvere palmee : 5 

" Far happier he in his sweet country-seat, 
To gam the palm without or dust or sweat :" 

judging right enough, of my own force, that 



1 Seneca, Agamemnon^ ii. 1, A"J 
s Horace, E)rist. i. 1, 51. 
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nation ; but it is natural, notwithstanding, and j 
there is no one that docs not, in some measure, 
experience it. They offered an excellent archer, 
condemned to die, to save his lite, it" he would 
shew some notable proof of his art ; but he 
refused to try. fearing lest the too great con- 
tention of his will should make him shoot wide, 
and that, instead of saving his life, he should 
also lose the reputation he had got of being a 
good marksman. A man that thinks of some- 
thing else will not fail to take over and over 
again the same number and measure of steps, 
even to an inch, in the place when; lie walks ; 
but if he makes it his business to measure and 
count them, lie will find that what he did by 
nature and accident, he cannot so exactly do 
by design. 

My library, which is a good one for a coun- 
try library, is situated in a corner of my hou^e: 
if any thing comes in my head that 1 have a 
mind to look there for, or to write, lest 1 should 
forget it in but going across the court, I am fain 
to commit it to the memory of some other per- 
son. If I venture in speaking, to digress never 
so little from my subject, I am infallibly h)>r, 
which is the reason that I keep myself smelly 
and drily close in discourse. I urn forced to call 
the men that serve me either b\ 
the names of their otliees or their 
country ; for names are very ha.nl 
lor me to remember ; I can tell, indeed, that 
there are three syllables, that it ha- a harsh 
sound, and that it begins or ends with siieh a 
letter, but that's all : and if 1 should live louu\ 
1 do not know but I should forget my own 
name, as some others have done. Me-sa!a 
Corvinus was two years without any trace of 
memory ; ] which is also said of George Trape- 
zuntius;- and tor my own interest, I often 
meditate what a kind of life theirs was, and it", 
without this faculty, I should have enough 
olhers left to support me with any manner of 
ease; and, prying narrowly into it', 1 fear that 
this privation, if absolute, destroys all the other 
functions of the soul : 

rienus rimarum sum, hae atoue iliac perfluo. 3 
" I'm full of chinks, and leak out every wiy." 

It has befallen me more than once to forget the 
watch-word I had three hours before given or 
received; and to forget where I had hid my 
purse, whatever Cicero is pleased to -av of the 
matter: 1 1 help myself to lose w hat I have a 
particular care to lock safe up. Meutoriu arte 
nan modo philuxupluani, scd (minis ritcp nsnm, 



Montaigne's 
bad memory. 



omvesquc arte*, una mcurhitc continvt* " The 
memory in itself contains not only all philo- 
sophy, but all the use and all the arts, of life." 
The memory is the receptacle and sheath of all j 
science; and therefore mine being so treache- 
rous, if I know little, I cannot much complain. 
I know in general the names of tin; arts, and of 
what they treat, but nothing more. 1 turn over 
books, I do not study them ; what I retain I 
do not know to be another's; ? tis only there 
that my judgment has made its advantage in 

| the discourses and imaginations with which it 
has b"en tilled ; the author, place, words, and 
other circumstances, 1 immediately forget : and 
am so excellent at for^cttinir that I no less tor- 
get my own writing- and compositions than t'e? 

j rest : I am very often quoted to myself, and 

| am not aware of it. Whoever should enquire 

1 of me where 1 had the verse* mid examples that 
I have here huddled together, would puzzle me 
to tell him ; and yet I have not borrowed them 
but from famous and known places, not satisfy- 
ing myself that they were rich, if I moreover 
had them not from rich and honourable hands, 
when. 1 then 1 was a concurrence of authority as 
well as reason. It is no great wonder if my 
book runs the same fortune iliat other books do, 
and if my memory loses what I have writ, as 
well as what I have read, and what 1 give, as 
well as what 1 receive. 

Besides the defect of memory, 
which very much contribute to 
my ignorance: 1 have a -low and 
heavy wit, the least cloud stops 
its progress, so that, for example, 
po.-ed to it any never >o cn<y a riddle that it 
could tiud out ; there 1 is not the least idle sub- 
tlety that will not gravel me ; in games, where; 
the mind is required, as chess, cards, draughts, 
and the like, 1 understand nothing beyond the 
eiiuinioue.-t points. I have a slow and per- 
plexed apprehension, but what it once appre- 
hends it apprehends w ell, closely and profoundly, 

, for the time it retains it. My sight is perfect, 
entire, and discovers at a very 
great distance, but is soon wearv ; His sight, 

which makes me that 1 cannot 

j read long, but am forced to have one to read to 
me. The younger Pliny can inform such as 
have not experienced it themselves, what, and 
how important an impediment this is to those 
who addict themselves to study. 6 

There is no so wretched and so illiterate a 
soul w herein some particular faculty is not seen 
to shine; no soul so buried in sloth and igno- 
rance but it will make a sallv at one end or 



I have others 

H's apprehen- 
sion dull. 

1 never pro- 



1 Pliny, Xat. Hist. vii. 21., who s;iys abso utely that Mes- I 
sa!a torijot his own name. 

2 George of Trebizond, a Greek who came to Rome in the 
papacy of Eugenius IV., and there published various works. 
He died about the year I4sj : in extreme old age, having 
forgotten all he former, v knew. 

J Ter Eun I. ii. 2i>~ 

4 De Senect. c. vii. Xer vera quemquam senum aitdiri 
chlitum quo loco thrstmrum uhrnissrt ; " I never h \mi of 
an old man's forgetting the place where he hail lad Lis 
treasure." 



5 Cicero, Acad. ii. /. 

6 Pliny, Epist. v. 3 ; who, in givin? an account how Pliny 
the Elder, his uncle, employed his time in study, remarks 
among other things: " One day a friend of his, who was 
present when Pliny's secretary whs reading to him, slopped 
the latter fur the purpose of making him repeat some words 
he had mispronounced. 1'liny asked him whether he had 
not understood their meaning n — 'Certainly,' replied the 
friend. — ' Why, then, did you prevent his guinij on? Here 
are more than ten lines lost!' So great an economist was 
he ol time." 
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His ignorance 
in the most 
common 
things. 

ignorant of. 



another ; and how it conies to pass that a mind, 
blind and asleep to every thing- else, shall be 
found sprightly, clear, and excellent, in some 
one particular effect, we are to enquire of our 
masters. But the beautiful souls are they that 
are universal, open, and ready for all things ; 
if not instructed, at least capable of being so ; 
which I say to accuse my own ; for whether it 
be through infirmity or negligence (and to neg- 
lect that which lies at our feet, which we have 
in our hands, and what nearest concerns the 
use of life, is far from my doctrine), there is not 
a soul in the world so awkward 
as mine and so ignorant of many 
ordinary things, and such as a 
man cannot without shame be 
I must give some examples. 
I was born and bred up in the country, and 
amongst husbandmen ; 1 have had business and 
housekeeping in my own hands ever since my 
predecessors, who were lords of the estate I now 
enjoy, left me to succeed them : and yet I can- 
not east up accounts, nor reckon my counters ; 
most of our current money I do not know ; nor 
the difference between one grain mid another, 
either growing or in the barn, if it be not too 
obvious ; and scarcely can distinguish between 
the cabbage and lettuce in my garden : I do 
not so much as understand the names of the 
chief instruments of husbandry, nor the most 
ordinary elements of agriculture, which the 
very children know ; much less the mechanic 
arts, traffic, merchandize, the variety and nature 
of fruits, wines and meats; nor how to make a 
hawk fly, nor to physic a horse or a dog ; and, 
since I must publish my whole shame, 'tis not 
above a month ago that I was trapped in my 
ignorance of the use of leaven to make bread, 
or to wdiat end it was to keep wine in the vat. 
They conjectured of old, at Athens, an aptitude 
to the mathematics in him they saw ingeniously 
bavin up a burthen of brushwood i 1 truly, they 
would draw a quite contrary conclusion from 
me; for, give me the whole provision and 
necessaries of a kitchen, I should starve. By 
these features of my confession, men may ima- 
gine others to my prejudice. But whatever I 
deliver myself to be, provided it be such as I 
really am, I have my end ; neither will I make 
any excuse for committing to paper such mean 
and frivolous things as these : the meanness of 
the subject compels me to it. They may, if they 
please accuse my project, but not my progress : 
so it is that, without any body's needing to tell 
me, 1 sufficiently see of how little weight and 
value all this is, and the folly of my design ; 
'tis enough that my judgment does not contra- 
dict itself, of which these are the essays : 



1 Montaigne was mistaken in fixing the fact at Athens ; 
for, according to Diogenes Laertius, ix. 53, it was Prota- 
goras, of Abdera, who being observed by Democritus to be 
very ingenious at making faggots, he thought him capable 
of attaining to the sublimest sciences, and took care therein 
to instruct liirn. Hence it is very likely that this was 
not at Athens, but at Abdera, which was the country both of 



Nasutus sis usque licet, sis denique nasus, 

Quantum noluerit fcrre rogatus Atlas, 
Et possis ipsum tu deridere Latinum. 

Non potes in nugas diccre plura raeas, 
Ipse ego quam dixi : quid dentem dente juvabit 

Ilodere? Came opus est, si satur esse velis. 
Ne perdas operam ; qui se mirantur, in illos 

Virus habe ; nos hiee novimus esse nihil. 2 

" Nose out my blunders till thy nose appear 
So great that Atlas it refuse to bear ; 
Though even 'gainst Latinus thou inveigh, 
Against my trifles thou no more ean'st say 
Than 1 have said myself: then to what end 
Should we to render tooth for tooth eontend ? 
Thou must have tlesh if thou'dst be full, my friend, 
Lose not thy labour ; but on those that do 
Admire themselves, thy utmost venom throw, 
That these things nothing are, full well we know." 

I am not obliged not to utter absurdities, pro- 
vided 1 am not deceived in them, and know 
them to be such ; and to trip knowingly is so 
ordinary with me that I seldom do it other- 
wise, and rarely trip by chance. 'Tis no grout 
matter to add ridiculous actions to the temerity 
of my humour, since I cannot ordinarily help 
supplying it with those that are vicious. 

I was present one day at Barlednc, 3 when 
King Francis the Second, for a memorial of 
llene, king of Sicily, was presented with a 
picture he had drawn of himself. "Why is it 
not in like manner lawful for every one to draw 
himself with a pen as he did with a crayon ? 
I will not therefore omit this further blemish, 
though unfit to be published, which is irresolu- 
tion ; a defect very incommodious in the nego- 
tiations of the affairs of the world. In doubtful 
enterprizes I know not which to choose : 

Nc si, ne no, nel cor mi suona intero : 1 
" I cannot, from my heart, say yes or no:" 

I can maintain an opinion, but I cannot choose 
one. By reason that, in human things, to what 
side soever a man inclines, so many appearances 
present themselves that confirm us in it (and 
the philosopher Chrysippus said, 5 that he would 
of Zeno and Cleanthes, his masters, learn their 
doctrines only ; for as to the proofs and reasons, 
he should find enough of his own), which way 
soever I turn, I still furnish myself with causes 
and likelihood enough to fix me there ; which 
makes me detain within me doubt and the 
liberty of choosing till occasion presses ; and 
then, to confess the truth, l, for the most part, 
throw the feather into the wind, as the saying 
is, and commit myself to the mercy of fortune ; 
a very light inclination and circumstance car- 
ries me along with it ; 

Dura in dubio est animus, paulo momento hue atque 
llluc impellitur. (i 

" While he is divided in his mind, a little matter will turn 
him one way or t'other." 



Protagoras and Democritus? and Aulus Gellius expressly 
says so, v. 3. 

2 Martial, ii. 13. 

3 In the month of September, 1559. 

4 Petrarch, p. 20S. edit, di Giolito, 155;. 

5 Laertius, in r>it(i, 

6 Terence, And. i. 6. 32. 
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Tlie uncertainty of my judgment is so equally 
balanced, in most occurrences, that I could 
willingly refer it to be decided by the chance 
of a die; and observe, with great consideration 
of our human infirmity, the examples that the 
divine history itself has left ns of this custom 
of referring to fortune and chance the determi- 
nation of elections in doubtful things : Sors 
ct'Cidit super Mtilfhhuit ;' ^ The lot fell upon 
Matthew." Human reason is a two-edged and 
a dangerous *word : observe, in the hand of 
Socrates, lier most intimate and familiar friend, 
how many several points it has. Thus 1 am 
good for nothing bur. to follow and sillier myself 
lo be easily carried away with the crowd; I 
have not confidence enough in my own strength 
to take upon me to command and lead ; I am 
very glad to find the way beaten before me by 
others. If I must run the hazard of an uncer- 
tain choice, 1 jun rather willing to do so under 
such a one as is more confident in his opinions 
than 1 am in mine, who-c ground and Inunda- 
tion 1 find to be very slippery and unsure. 
And \et I do not easily change, by rea-on 

that I discern the -nine weukm — 
m.wiiuiknu hoi jj, contrary opini< ns : ip, a <■■>/■- 
ri iaIU r f .. siufudo {twiil'tt'iitH pt-r"n'nl\>'i(t 

es.-it r'ulcfin\ ct lu '>/'/r,i ; " (he 
very cusloin of assenting m mis to be <!nng'To:e 
and slippery ; especially in political adairs 
tliere is a large held open i\n- conle-Iuii'U. : 



not possibly be: I have the same opinion of 
these political controversies ; be on what side you 
will, you have as fair a game to play as your 
adversary, provided yon do not proceed so far 
as to jostle principles that arc too manifest to 
be disputed : and yet 'tis my notion, in public 
affairs there is no government so ill, provided it 
be ancient and has been constant, that is not 
better than change and alteration. Our man- 
ners are infinitely corrupted, and wonderfully 
incline 4 to grow worse: of our laws and customs, 
there art 4 many that are barbarous and mon- 
strous : nevertheless, by reason of the difficulty 
of reformation and tin? danger of stirring things, 
if I could put something under to stay the 
wheel, and keep it where it is, I would do it 
with all my heart : 

Numqunin adeo f.i dis. adeoipie pudemhs 
I 'lituur exempli*, ut nun pejura suprrsint. 



' Macl :is the instances we trivc, 
Others nutria lie produe'd ol l 



^ pluin. 



.UiMa l ;m premilur vrluti rum pundere libr.i 
l'n.iiii,' nee hae plus parte scikt, uiv -nr-it ul. 

" Like a just balance pres«'d uiih c pi 
Nor dips nor rises, Ijitt the Ueain i^ * 



1 W|-i>T. 

niiLht." 



solid 



Maehiavel's writings, for example, were 
enough for the Mibjeet, yet v.riv they ea-\ 
enough controverted; ami they who have taken 
up the cudgels against him have left, us gn at 
a facility of contro\ erting them. There was 
never wanting, in that kind of argument, re- 
plies upon replies, and as infinite a contexture 
of debates as our wrangling lawyers have 
extended in favour of suits : 

Ca-dimur, ct tntidem plaeris con sum im us liostcin ;• 

" Hy turns the f>e boats us and we the foe, 
Oealing to each, alternate, Mow for blow;" 

the reasons having little other foundation than 
experience, and the variety of human events 
presenting us with infinite examples of all sorts 
of forms. An understanding person of our 
times says that whoever would, in contradiction 
of our almanacs, write cold where they say hot, 
and wet where they s;iy dry, and always put 
the contrary of what they foretel, if he were to 
lay a wager, he would not care which side he 
took, excepting where no uncertainty could fall 
out, as to promise excessive heats at Christmas 
or extremity of cold at Midsummer, which enn- 



The worst thing that I find in our state is the 
instability of it: and that our laws, no more 
than our clothes, can settle in nn\ certain 
form. It is very e;i.-y to accuse a government i 
of imperfection, for all mortal things are lull of 
it : it is very ea>\ to beget in a people a eon- 
tempi of it- ancient oh-cn anees ; nev< r any 
man undertook it but lie succeeded ; but to 

; rsiiihlish a better regimen in the stead of that a 
men ha* o\erthrown. many who leave attempted 
f'li- hive foundered in the attempt. I very 
Utile con-nlt. my prm! nee in my conduct ; I am 

' wi'.'ii •; f . let i"t be guided by the public rule-. 
Hippy people, who do what tin \ are eom- 

| mealed better than they who command, with- 

j out tormenting themselves with the cause-, who 
suffer thnii.-elves gently to roll on, after the 
celestial revolution. Obedience is never pure 
nor calm in linn who argues and dispulis. 

In fine, to return to myself, the only thing 
by which 1 esteem myself' to be 
something is that wherein never ,n . " ]i:it ^'J')" 
any man thought himself to be him-seli. 
(h lective ; my recomuiendatioii is 
vulgar and common ; for who ever thought lie 
wanted sense .' It would be a proposition that 
would imply a contradiction in it-elf; 'tis a 
disease that never is where it is discerned ; 'tis 
tenacious and strong, but what the first ray of 
the patient's sight does nevertheless pierce 
through and disperse, as the beams of the sun 
do a thick mist: to accuse one's self would be 
to excuse one's self, in this case; and to con- 
demn, to absolve. There never was porter 
or silly girl that did not think they had sense 
enough for their need. We easily enough ad- 
mit an advantage over us of courage, bodily 
strength, experience, disposition, or beauty in 
others ; but an advantage in judgment we 



1 Acts, i. 2fi. 

2 Cicero, Arod. ii. 21, 

3 Tiljullus, iv. 11. 



1 Horace, Ejr-ist. ii. 2. 97. 
5 Juvenal, viii. 1S3. 
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yield to none; and the reasons that simply pro- 
ceed from the natural arguing of others, we 
think, if we had but turned our thoughts that 
way, we should ourselves have found it, as well 
as they. Knowledge, style, and such parts as 
we see in other works, we are readily aware if 
they excel our own ; but for the simple products 
of the understanding, every one thinks he could 
have found out the like, and is hardly sensible 
of the weight and difficulty, unless, and then 
with much ado, in an extreme and incomparable 
distance : and whoever should be able clearly 
to discern the height of another's judgment, 
would be also able to raise his own to the same 
pitch. So that it is a sort of exercise, from 
which a man is to expect very little praise ; a 
kind of composition of small repute. And 

™-h„th«. ., „„.. besides, for whom do you write I 
\\ nether a per , 7 . 1,1 ,1 

son is to value 1 lie learned, to whom the autno- 
himscif for his r jty appertains of judging: books, 

writings. kn * ow no or j ier ya *| U(; m] f t ], at ot * 

lcnrnine, and allow of no other process of wit 
but that of erudition and art; if you have 
mistaken one of the Seipios for another, what 
is all the rest you have to say worth .' who- 
ever is ignorant of Aristotle, according to their 
rule, is in some sort ignorant of himself: heavy 
and vulgar souls cannot discern the grace of a 
high and unfettered style. Now these two sorts 
of men make up the world. The third sort, 
into whose hands you fall, of souls that are 
regular and strong of themselves, is so rare 
that it justly has neither name nor place 
amongst us ; and 'tis pretty well time lost to 
aspire unto it, or to endeavour to please it. 

'Tis commonly said that the justest dividend 

nature has given us of her favours is that of 

sense ; for there is no one that is 

what grounds not contented with his share: Js 

Montaigne had it t reason 7 p or whoever should 

for thinking his ,. . - , , 

opinions right, discern beyond that would see 
beyond his sight. I think my 
opinions are good and sound ; but who does 
not think the some of his .' One of the best 
proofs I have that mine are so is the small 
esteem I have of myself; for had they not been 
very well assured, they would easily have suf- 
fered themselves to have been deeeived by the 
peculiar aifection I have to myself, being oue 
that places it almost wholly in myself, and do 
not let much run out. All that others distribute 
amongst an infinite number of friends and ac- 
quaintance, to their glory and grandeur, I 
dedicate to the repose of my own mind, and to 
myself; that which escapes thence is not pro- 
perly by my direction : 

Mihi nempe valere et vivere doctus. 1 

" To love myself I very well can tell, 
So as to live content, and to he well." 

Now I find my opinions very bold and constant, 
in condemning my own imperfection ; and to 



say the truth, 'tis a subject upon which I exer- 
cise mj T judgment, as much as upon any other. 
The world looks always opposite ; I turn my 
sight inwards, and there fix and employ it. 
Every one looks before him, I look into m\- 
self ; I have no other business but with myself; 
I am eternally meditating upon myself, control 
and taste myself. Other men's thoughts are 
ever wandering abroad, if they set themselves 
to thinking ; they are still going forward ; 

Nemo in scse tentat descenderc ; 2 
i( No man attempts to dive into himself;" 

for my part, I circulate in myself; and this 
free humour, of not over-easily subjecting my 
belief, I owe principally to myself; for the 
strongest and most general imaginations I have 
are those that, as a man may say, were born 
with me : they are natural, and entirely my 
own. I produced them crude and simple, with 
a strong and bold production, but a little 
troubled and imperfect; I have since established 
and fortified them with the authority of others, 
and the sound examples of the ancients, whom 
I have found of the same judgment ; they have 
given nie faster hold, and a more manifest frui- 
tion and possession of that I had before. The 
reputation that every one pretends to, of vivacity 
and promptness of wit, I seek in regularity ; 
the glory they pretend to from a brave ami 
honourable action, or some particular excellency, 
I claim from order, conformity, and tranquillity 
of opinions and manners : Otnnhm si qvuhptum 
csf decorum, nihil eM project o nitujis, (junm 
(t'tjiiftbifiUts nnircrsce vita 1 , turn siugularum 
acfimntw ; (jitam cmiscrrtirc mm possis, si, 
alitrmm vatitramimitans, owitlas timing " If 
I anything be entirely decent, nothing certainly 
can be more so than a uniformity of the whole 
life, and in every particular action of it ; which 
thou canst not positively observe and keep, 
if, imitating other men's natures, thou layest 
aside thy own." 

Here, then, you sec to what degree I find 
myself guilty of this first part, that I said was 
in the vice of presumption. As to the second, 
which consists in not having a sufficient esteem 
for others, I know not whether 
or no I can so well excuse my- n™^™" 
self; but, whatever comes on't, sessed in favour 
1 am resolved to speak the truth. ^ h j g 5 own 
And whether, perhaps, it be, that 
the continual frequentation 1 have with the 
humours of the ancients, and the idea of those 
great souls of past ages, puts me out of taste 
both with others and myself; or that, in truth, 
the age we live in does produce but very indif- 
ferent things; yet so it is, that I see nothing 
worthy of any great admiration. Neither, 
indeed, have I so great an intimacy with many 
men as is requisite to make a right judgment 
of them ; and those with whom my condition 



1 I.ueret. v. 959. 
3 Pcrsius, iv. 23. 



3 Cicero, de Oflic i. 31. 
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zeal to religion, ami a holy affection to main- 
tain the peace and government of their coun- 
try), of these, 1 say, we see many whom passion 
trans])orts beyond the hounds of reason, and 
sometimes inspires with counsels, that are unjust 
and violent, and moreover inconsiderate and 
rash. 

It is certain that in those first times, when 
our religion began to gain authority with the 
laws, zeal armed many against all sorts of 
Pagan books, 1 by which the learned suffer an 
exceeding great loss; a disorder that 1 conceive 
did more prejudice to letters than all the Haines 
of the barbarian^ : of this Cornelius Tacitus is 
a very good testimony; for though the emperor 
Tacitus, his kinsman, had by express order fur- 
nished idl the libraries in the world with his 
work, nevertheless one entire copy could not 
escape the curious search of those who desired 
to abolish it, for only five or six idle clause- 
that were contrary to our belief. 

They also had the trick, easily to lend undue 
praises to all the emperors who did any thing 
for us, and universally to condemn all the ac- 
tions of those w ho were our adversaries, as is 
evidently manifest in the emperor 

Thc character .1 ulian, 'surnamed the upo-tate.- 
ol the emperor r rl ■ ,i ' 

j u li; in . I li i=- was, m truth, a very threat 

and rare man; a man in w ho-e 
soul philosophy was imprinted in the best cha- 
racter.-, by which lie professed to govern all In- 
actions; and, in truth, there i- no -orl id' virtue 
of which he has not left behind him very 
notable examples: in chastity (of which the 
whole course of his life has given manifest 
proof), we read the same of him thai was said 
of Alexander and Seipio, that being in (he 
flower of his age, for he was shiin by the I'ur- 
thians at one and thirty, of a great many very 
beautiful captive-, he would not so much as look 
upon one. As to his justice, he took himself 
the pains to hear the parties, and although lie 
would, out of curiosity, impure what religion 
they were of, nevertheless the hatred he had to 
ours never gave any counterpoise to the balance. 
lie himself made >e\er;il good laws, and cut oil 
a Lrreat part of the subsidies mid taxes imposed 
and levied by his predecessors.' 

We ha\e two good historians who were eye- 
witnesses of his actions ; one of whom, Marcel- 
linns, in several places of his history, sharply 
reproves an edict of his, whereby he interdicted 
all Christian rhetoricians and grammarians to 
keep school or to teach ; and says he could 
wish that act of his had been buried in silence. 
It is likely that had he done any more severe 
things against us, he, so all'ectionate as he was 
to our party, would not have omitted it. He 
was, indeed, sharp against us, but yet no cruel 



1 Vopiscus, in Tacit Imp. c. 10. 

- What toltuws about the Kmporor Julian was blamed, 
lurinir our author's stay at Home, in Lis J, by the " Mttitrr 
<u:rf Pnhiifi says Minilaijjur, in his Journey,); but the 
r left it lo my coosm nee lo modify what 1 should think 
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' enemy ; for our own people tell this story of him, 
that one day, walking about thc city of Chal- 
cedon, Maris, bishop of that place, was so bold 
as to tell him that lie was impious, and an 
enemy to Christ; at which, say they, therein 
affecting a philosophical patience, he was no 
farther moved than to reply : " (Jo, poor 
wretch, and lament the loss of thy eves ;" to 
which the Bishop replied again, " I thank Jesus 
Christ for taking away my sight, that 1 may 
n<»t see thy impudent face." Assuredly, this 
action of his savours nothing of the cruelty he 
is said to have exercised towards us. He was, 
says Hutropiu-, 4 my other witness, 4V an enemy 
to Christianity, but without shedding blood." 

And, to return to his justice, there is noihing 
in that whereof he can be accused, tin; severity 
excepted he practised in the beginning of his 
reign against those who had followed the parly 
of Coiistantius, his predecessor."'' As to his 
-obriet\ , he lived always a soldier's kind of 
lite; and kept a table in the most profound 
peace, like one that prepared and inured him- 
self to the austerities id' war. 1 1 is \ igilauce was 
such that he divided the night into three or four 
parts of which the least w as dedicated to sic*-]) ; 
the rest was spent either in visiting the condi- 
tion of his army anil guards in person, or in 
study ; for, amongst his other rare qualities, he 
was very excellent in all sorts of learning. 'Tis 
-aid of Alexander the Great that when a-bed, 
I for fear lest sleep should divert him from his 
j thought- and studies, In* had always a bason 
-et by his bed--ide, and held one of his hands 
out willi a ball of copper in it. to the end that, 
beginning to fall asleep, and his lingers lea\ing 
their hold, the ball by falling into the bason 
might awake him ; but the other had his mind 
so bent upon what he had a mind to do, and so 
little disturbed with funics, by reason of his 
singular abstinence, that he had no need of any 
such invention. As to his military experience, 
he wa- excellent in all the qualities of a. great 
captain; a- it was likely he should, being 
almost all his life in a continual exercise of 
j war; and most of that lime with us, in Trance, 
• against the Germans ami Franks: we hardly 
I read ofan\ man thai ever saw more dangers, or 
that g;i\e more frequent proof- of his personal 
\ nlour. 

His deatli has something in it parallel with 
that of Y\\ aminondas, for he was wounded with 
an arrow, and tried to \r 11 it out, and had done 
it, but that being edged it cut and disabled 
his hand. He iiices-autly called out that they 
should carry him again in this condition into 
the heat of the battle, to encourage his soldiers, 
who ver\ bravely disputed the battle without 
him till night parted the armies. He stood 



and this chapter has furnished Vullairc with most of the 
materials for bis culou-imn on Julian. 

3 Aluminum* Marcclliuus, xxiv. S. 

> Id. X. 8. 
Ammhmus Marcell. x\ii. '2; from \\lmm. ;d«n. thc 1"1- 



sle." Our essayist accordingly made no alteration ; j lowing illustrations oi Julian's character arc t iktn. 
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obliged to his philosophy for the singular con- 
tempt lie had for Ins life and all human things, 
lie had a firm belief of the immortality of the 
soul. 

In matter of religion he was wrong through- 
out ; he was surnamed the Apostate, for having 
relinquished ours ; though, methinks, 'tis more 
likely that he had never thoroughly embraced 
it, but had dissembled, out of obedience to the 
laws, till he came to the empire. He was in 
his own so superstitious that he was laughed at 
for it by those of the same opinion, of his own 
time, who jceringly said that had he got the 
victory over the Parthians, he had destroyed 
the breed of oxen in the world, to supply his 
sacrifices. 

He was, moreover, besotted with the art of 
divination, and gave authority to all sorts of 
prognostics. He said, amongst other things at 
his death, that he was obliged to the gods, and 
thanked them in that they had not cut him off 
by surprise, having long before advertised him 
of the place and hour of his death; nor by a 
mean and unmanly death, more becoming lazy 
and delicate people ; nor by a death that was 
languishing, long, and painful ; and that they 
had thought him worthy to die after that noble 
manner, in the progress of his victories, and in 
tin; height of his glory. lie had had a vision 
like that of Marcus Brutus, that first threatened 
him in Gaul, and afterwards ap- 
peared to him in Persia, just 
before his death. These words, 
that some 1 make him say when he felt himself 
wounded, a Thou hast couquered, Nazarene ;" 
or, ;is others, " Content thyself, Nazarene," 
would hardly have been omitted, had they been 
believed by my witnesses, who, being present 
in the army, have set down to the least motions 
and words of his end ; and the same with cer- 
tain other miracles that are recorded of him. 

And, to return to my subject, he long nou- 
rished, says Mareellinus, paganism in his heart; 
but, all his army being Christians, he durst not 
own it. Hut in the end, seeing himself strong 
enough to dare to discover himself, he caused 
the temples of the gods to be thrown open, and 
did his utmost to set on foot and to encourage 
idolatry. Which the better to effect, having at 
Constantinople found the people disunited, and 
also the prelates of the church divided amongst 
themselves, having convened them all before 
him, he gravely and earnestly admonished them 
to calm those civil dissensions, and that every 
one should freely, and without fear, follow his 
own religion : which he did the more sedulously 
solicit in hope that tins licence would augment 
the schisms and faction of their division, and 
hinder the people from re-uniting, and conse- 
quently fortifying themselves against him by 
their unanimous intelligence and concord; 
having experienced, by the cruelty of some 
Christians, "that there is no beast in the world 

1 Theodoret. Hist. Ecclcs. iii. 20. 



so much to be feared by man, as man." These 
are very nearly his own words. 

Wherein this is very worthy of consideration, 
that the Emperor Julian made use of the same 
recipe of liberty of conscience to enflame the 
civil dissensions, that our kings do to extinguish 
them. A man may say, on one side, that to 
give the people the reins to enter- 
tain every man his own opinion, 
is to scatter and sow division, and, 
as it were, to lend a hand to aug- 
ment it, there being no sense nor 
correction of law to stop and hin- 
der their career ; but, on the other side, a man 
may also say that, to give the people the reins 
to entertain every man his own opinion, is to 
mollify and appease them by facility and tole- 
ration, and dull the point which is whetted and 
made sharper by rarity, novelty, and difficulty. 
And I think it is better for the honour and tiie 
devotion of our kings, that not having been 
able to do what they would, they have made a 
shew of being willing to do what they could. 



The liberty of 

conscience 
pranted, in 
Montaigne's 
time, to the 
Protestants. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THAT WE TASTE NOTHING 1'URfi. 

The imbecility of our condition is such that 
things cannot, in their natural simplicity and 
purity, fall to our use; the elements that we 
enjoy are changed, even metals themselves ; and 
gold must in some sort be debased with the 
alloy of some other matter to fit it for our ser- 
vice : neither has virtue, so simple as that 
which Aristo, Pyrrho, ami also the Stoics have 
made, " the principal end of life," nor the 
Cyrenaick and Aristippean pleasure, been with- 
out mixture useful to it. Of the pleasure and 
goods that we enjoy, there is not one exempt 
from some mixture of ill and inconvenience : 

Medio de fonte leporuin 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis iloribus an gat. * 

" Something that's hitter will arise, 
Even amidst our jollities." 

Our extremest pleasure has some air of groan- 
ing and complaining in it; would you not say 
that it is dying of pain ? Nay, when we forge 
the image of it, in its excellence, we stuff it 
with sickly and painful epithets, langour, soft- 
ness, feebleness, faintness, worhldczza ; a great 
testimony of their consanguinity and consub- 
stautiality. The most profound joy has more 
of gravity than gaiety in it; the most extreme 
and most full contentment, more of the tempe- 
rate than of the wanton : Ipmji'licitas, se nisi 
tewperat, premit : 3 " Even felicity, unless it 
moderates itself, oppresses." Ease chews and 
grinds us, according to the old Greek verse, 
which says, " The gods sell us all ihc goods 



2 Lueret, iv. 1 130. 



3 Seneca, Epist. 71 
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i:m>m!i's hn- 
iimircil liy the 
i'.r-i, ins lor 
tin ir virtue. 



makes tne tlic; most frequent t\iv, for the most 
part, men that have little care of the culture* 
of the soul, but that ]ook upon honour as the 
sum of all blessings, -and valour us the height 
of all perfection. 

What 1 see that is handsome in others I very 

readily commend and esteem ; 
He loved to r ,■ ■ . • 

commenting- n:1 > ' l utren ?a . v 1,|nrt ' m their 
rii, wIkmIkt in commendation than 1 think they 
really deserve, and give myself 
mi far leave to lie ; for 1 cannot 
invent a fabe subject. My testimony is never 
wanting to my lVieuds in what I conceive de- 
serves, praise : and where a foot i- due I am 
willing to give them a foor and a half; but to 
attribute to them qualities that they have not, 
I cannot do it, nor openly defend their imper- 
fections. Na\, to ni\ cnemie-, I I'rankh and in- 
genuou>l\ give their due testimony of honour; 
my allection nltciv, my judgment not ; and I 
never confound my quarrels with other circum- 
stances that are ibreiii'u to them : and 1 am <o 
jealous of the libert) of m\ judgment that 1 
eau very hardly part with ir tor anv pa—ion 
whatever. I do my« If a ejvuter iojnry in 
1\ til ir, than 1 do him of whom 
I tell a lie. This commendable 
and generous cii-tom is oldened 
of the Persian natiim : that thev 
spoke of their mortal enemies, 
and with whom the\ were at deadly war, as 
hommrablv, and ju>tl\ a< their \ irhn's deserved. 
1 know men cnoueji that have several tine 
parts: one w it, another courage, another ad- 
dress, another conscience, another luntruage ; 
one one science, another another; but a man 
generally en at, and that has all these hrave 
parti, together, or any one of them to such a 
decree of excellence that we should admire 
him. or compare him with tlnxe we honour ot 
tini s pn-t, in y fortune never brought me ae- 
(piainted me with : and tlio great- 
ri '' M ^'°' , est I ever knew. I mean for the 

Stephen (1c l.i . , . , 

is, •!.>. natural parts ot the *nul, was 

Stephen de la Boetio : hi- was 

a lull s,,iil indeed, and that had every wav a 

beautiful aspect ; a soul ot' the old stamp, and 

thar had produced great cifeets, had fortune 

been so pleased, having added much to those 

::real natural parts by learning and *tndy. 

How it comes to pa» I know not, and \ ct it 

is certainly so, there is as much 

Men of iviu-T* vanitv and' weakness of judgment 

arc vain, and ,, * , .. , J ° , 

i.f weak under- m those who ])rotess the greatest 
standings. abilities, who take upon them 

learned callings and bookish em- 
ploMiients, as in an\ other n;rt of men what- 
ever ; either because more is required and 
expected from them, and that common defects 
are inexcusable in them, or rather because the 
(minion they have of their own learning makes 
them more hold to expose and lay themselves 
t< o open, by which they lose and betray tliem- 
■el\(s. As an artificer more betray 8 his want 



of skill in a rich matter lie has in hand, if he 
disgrace the work by ill handling, and con- 
trary to the rules required, than in a matter of 
less value; and as men are more displeased at 
a disproportion in a statue of uold than in one 
of plaster, so do these, when they exhibit things 
that, in themselves, and in their place, would 
be good ; for they make u>e of them without 
discretion, honouring their memories at the 
expense of their understanding, and making 
themselves ridiculous, to honour Cicero, Galen, 
ripian, and St. .fcrome. 

1 williuirly hill amain into the discourse of 
the vanity of our education, the end of which 
is not to render us o-ood and wise, but learned ; 
and she has obtained it : >\\v has not raught us 
to follow and embrace virtue and prudence, but 
-he ha- imprinted in ih their derivation and 
etymology ; we know 'now to decline virtue, 
it we know not how to love it: it" we do not 
know what prudence is really, and in effect, 
and by experience, we ha\e the etymology and 
meiinintr of the word by heart. We are not 
content to know the extraction, kindred, and 
alliances of our neighbour-, we would moreover 
have them our friends, and will establish a 
correspondency and intelligence with t lit in ; 
but tin- education of ours has taught us the 
definitions, divisions, and partitions of virtue, 
as so many surnames nnd branches of a genea- 
logy, without any further care of establishing 
anv familiarity or intimacy between her and us; 
she ha- culled out for our initiary instruction, not 
such hook- as contain the soundest and truest 
opinions, but those that speak the be>t(Jn*ek 
and Latin ; and by the-e tine w ord> has instilled 
in our fancy the vaimst humours of antiquity, 

A good education alters the judgment and 
manners ; a- it happened to Polenion, 1 a young 
debauched (ireek, who going by chance to 
hear one of Xenocrates' lectures, did not only 
observe the eloquence and learning of the pro- 
fe— or. and not onI\ brought nwav the know- 
ledge of <ome tine matter, but a more manifest 
and a more solid protil, which was the sudden 
< Image and reformation of his former life. 
Who ever found such an elleet of our discipline I 

Fiiciasne, quod olim 
Mutants 1'olemon '.' points insignia morbi, 
Faseiola!-, cubital, focal i:i ; potus ut die 
Oicitur ex collo lurtini earpsisse coronas, 
I'ustcpmm est iinpransi correptus voce maestri ''" 

•• Canst thou, like 1'olemon reclaim'd, remove 
Thy foppish dross, those symptoms of thy love; 
A< he when drunk, uiih garlands round his head , 
Chanc'd once to hear the sober Stoic read ; 
AshaniM, lie took his irarlands oif, began 
Anotlier course, and grew a sober man ? 

That seems to me to be the least 

contemptible condition of men The manners 

which, by its plainness and sim- °LtVpcopie 

plicity is seated in the lowest more regular 

rank, and invites us to a more than those of 



regular conversation : I find the 
manners and language of country 



the pliiloso- 



Laerfius, in vitn 



~ Horace, Sa(. ii. 3. "J.Vj 
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peo]>l« commonly better suited to the rule and 
prescription of true philosophy than those of 
our philosophers themselves. Plus sapit val- 
gus, quia tantum, quantum opus est, sapit. 1 
" The vulgar are so much the wiser, because 
they only know what is needful for them to 
know." 

The most remarkable men whom I have 
judged by outward appearances (for, to judge 
of them according to my own method, I must 
penetrate a great deal deeper), for war and 
military conduct, were the Duke of Guise, who 
died at Orleans, and the late Marshal Strozzi. 
For men of great ability, and no common 
virtue, Olivier and l)e 1* Hospital, chancellors 
of France. Poetry too, in my opinion, has 
llourished in this age of ours ; we have abund- 
ance of very good artificers in the trade ; — 
Aurat, 2 tteza, Buchanan, 1' Hospital, Mont- 
don', 3 and Turnebus : as to the French, I 
believe they have raised poetry to the highest 
pitch to which it can ever arrive ; and in those 
parts of it wherein Ronsard and Du Tiellay 
excel, I find them little inferior to the ancient 
perfection. Adrian Turnebus knew more, and 
knew what he did know better, than any man 
of his time, or long before him. The lives of 
the late Duke of Alva, and of our Constable 
Dc Montmorency, were both of them great and 
noble, and that had many rare turns of fortune ; 
but the beauty and glory of the death of the 
last, in the sight of Paris and of his king, in 
their service, against his nearest relations, at 
the head of an army, victorious through his 
conduct, and by a bold stroke, in so extreme 
an old age, merits, inethinks, to be recorded 
amongst the most remarkable events of our 
times : as also the constant virtue, sweetness 
of manners, and conscientious facility, of Mon- 
sieur de la Noue, 4 in so great an injustice of 
armed parties (the true school of treason, in- 
humanity, and robbery), wherein he always 
kept up the reputation of a great and expe- 
rienced captain. 

1 have taken a delight to publish in several 
places the hopes I have of Mary de Gournay 
le Jars, 6 my adopted daughter, beloved by me 
with more than a paternal love, and treasured 
up in my solitude and retirement as one of the 
best parts of my own being : 1 have no regard 
to anything in this world but her. If a man 
may presage from her youth, her soul will 



one day be capable of very great things ; and, 
amongst others, of the perfection of that sacred 
friendship, to which we do not read that any' 
of her sex could ever yet arrive ; the sincerity 
and solidity of her manners are already suffi- 
cient for it ; her affection towards me more 
than superabundant, and such as that there is 
nothing more to be wished, if not that the ap- 
prehension she has of my end, from the five 
and fifty years 1 had reached when she knew 
me, might not so much afHict her. The judg- 
ment she made of my first Jlssays, being a 
woman so young, and in this age, and alone in 
her own place ; and the notable vehemence 

] wherewith she loved and desired me, upon 

i the sole esteem she had of me, before she 
ever saw my face, are things very worthy of 
consideration. 

Other virtues have little or no credit in this 
age : but valour is become popular by our civil 
wars ; and in this we have souls great even to 
perfection, and in so great number that the 

! choice is impossible to be made. 

This is all of the extraordinarily uncommon 

I pre-eminence that has hitherto arrived at my 

j knowledge. 

4 

j 

(IIAPTEU XVIII. 

OF GIVING THE LIE. 

■ Well but, some one will say to me, this de- 

> sign of making a man's self the 

I subject of his writings were ex- 

I disable in rare and famous men, 

| who by their reputation had given 
others a curiosity to be fully in- 

I formed of them. It is true, I 
confess it, and know very well, that tradesmen 
will scarce lift their eyes from their work to 
look at an ordinary man, when they will for- 
sake their business and their shops to stare at 
an eminent person when he comes to town. 
It misbecomes any other to give his own cha- 
racter, but such a one who has qualities worthy 
of imitation, and whose life and opinions may 
serve for examples. Cresar and Xenophon 
had whereon to found their narrations, in the 
greatness of their own performances, a just and 
solid foundation : and it were also to be wished 
that we had the. journal papers of Alexander 



Why Mon- 
taigne speaks 
so often of 
himself in this 
work, 



1 Lactant. Divin. Instil* iii. 5. 

2 Or rather Dorat, of which Aurtit(iis / is merely the La- 
tinized form. This learned poet, Joseph Scaliger informs us, 
wrote more than 50,000 verses— French, Greek, and Latin. 

3 Pierre MontdortS, the least known of those here named, i 
was master of requests, and librarian to the king. He is , 
made mention of by L' Hospital in his Latin poems (page 
yi and 521, ed. of 1825), and by Saint-Marthe in his Klogvs. 
The rigourists who reproach Montaigne for having cited the ' 
Calvinist Theodore de Keza might equally have been scan- j 
dalized at his mentioning Montdore* ; for this learned man, a 
master of Aristotle and a skilful mathematician, was per- | 
secuted in 1567, and driven from Orleans, his native place, i 
for his attachment to the new opinions. He retired to : 
Sancerrc, in ISerri, where he died in 1571. 

4 A celebrated Calvinist hero, whose political and military 
discourses were printed in 1587. 



: ' See the article Gournay in Bayle's Dictionary, where 
you will find that this young lady s opinion of the first Essays 
of Montaigne save the occasion for this adoption, long before 
she ever saw Montaigne. A passage which Bayle quotes 
from M . Pasqnier, in the note A, contains some remarkable 
particulars of this adoption : — " Montaigne," says Pasquier, 
" having in 158S made a long stay at Paris, Mademoiselle le 
Jars came thither, on purpose to see him ; and she and her 
mother carried him to their house at Gournay, where he 
spent two jrtonths in two or three visits, and met with as 
hearty a Welcome as he could desire ; and, finally, this vir- 
tuous la/y, being informed of Montaigne's death, crossed 
almost through the whole kingdom of France with passports, 
as well from her own desire as by invitation from Montaigne's 
widow and daughter, to mix her tears with theirs, whose 
sorrows were boundless." 
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tlie Great, the commentaries that Augustus, 
Cato, Sylla, Brutus, and others, left of their 
actions : men love and study the representations 
of such men, even in copper and marble. 

This remonstrance is very true ; but it very 
little concerns nic : 

Non rmto euiquam, him amieis, idque rojrafus ; 
Noil ubivis conimvc cpiibuslibet : in medio qui 
Scripta foro recitent, sunt multi, ipiicpie lavuntcs. 

" I seldom do rehearse, and when I do 

'Tis to mj f friends, and wilh reluctance too, 
Not before ev'ry one, and ev'rywbcre : 
We have too many that rehearsers are. 
In baths, the forum, and the public sipuire, ' 

I do not here form a statue to erect in the ino-t 
eminent square of a city, in the church, or nn\ 
public place ; 

Non cquidem hnr .-audi j, hmlatis uf mihl 1.1 •z^ 
Carina turp'seat, 
Sccrcli loc|uiumr , 

" I sluily nnt t<> make my pates swrH 

With mighty trillci -private thin' s I tell ; 

'tis lor the corner of some libnir\, and to en- 
tertain a neighbour, a kinsman, or a IV? 'iid. 
that has a mind to renew hi- ;tc(| iiaiiitjuo-.- and 
familiarity with me in this image 1 bnvt n ade 
of myself. Others Iui\e been encouraged to 
speak of llicm-ehe.-, hceau-e the\ louiel tin 
subjeer worthy and rich; 1. on llie eiui<;v.r\, 
am tin- bolder, b\ na^oll the -abject i- -o puor 
and -terilo thai 1 cannot be suspected < t' o.-ten- 
tatiou. I jud^e freely of the actions , foilnr-: 
1 give little of my own to judge of. In i nu-e 
tin > are nothing ; 1 do not Mud >o much good in 
my-clf *i> thaL 1 can't tell of it w ithout hliL-him;-. 
What contentment would it be to me to hear 
any thus relate to me the manner.-, face-, coun- 
tenances, the ordinan w on!- and fortunes of in v 
ancestor^! ]hiw ntt'entiveU should 1 listen to 
it ! Truly it would be a bad nature to de-pi.-e 
so much as the pictures of our friend.- and pre- 
decessors, the fashion of their clothes and arm-. 
1 preserve a bit ot writhm.a seal, a pravcr- 
book, a particular sword, that, ha- been u-ed. b\ 
them; and have not tin-own the lomr -ta\ e- m\ 
fatlier •generally Carrie. 1 in hi.- hand out id' m 
closet: Puttrtin ci.sfts.tl ii,h,nhi-<. limit rncmV 
rsf jiosfcris, (]iuu,h> t nja j an nits umj >i < f- 
J'tcti/s. '' A father's ganm nt and ring are i \ 
so much dearer to his posterity, a- they had l he 
greater alleetion towards him." If my pos- 
terity, nevertheless, should be of another' niimi, 
I shall be revenged on them ; for tl h \ cannot 
care less fo>- me than 1 >hall tl m do tor them. 
All the traffic that I have in this with in. 
public is. that 1 borrow those uten-ils of tin ir 
writing which are more ca.-y and mo-t at hand ; 
and in recompense shall, perhaps, keep a pound 
of butter in the market from melting in the sun ; 



1 Hor. i. i. 73. instead of mucins, as Horace has it in 
i lie first verse, Monlaiune ha* substituted vogutus, which 
oior.- e\act!v expresses hi.-, thought, 
i'cr-. \ ly. 



Ne tuga cordyllis, ne penuhi de-sit oiiv:> ; 3 
Et laxas scombris sajpe dabo tunicas. 4 

" I'll furiiijih plaice and olives with a coat. 
And cover mack'iel when the sun shines hot." 

And though nobody should read me, have 1 
lost my time in entertaining my- 
self so many idle hours in pleasing Montaipne 
and useful thoughts.' In mould- talks so much 
j ing this figure upon myself, I \\{ ™™»* \£m 
: have been so oft eon-trained to Letter know 
temper tmtl comport myself in a himself, and 

• 1 ' . .j , -i - give his own 

, light po-ture, that the Copy IS lruc character 

truly Taken, and has in some 

sort formed itself: painting my-elf for others, 

I have put m\-elf on a belter colouring than I 
had hi tore. 1 have no more made my book 
than nij book has made me: 'tis a book eon- 
-ub-taniiul with the author, of a peculinr 
design, a \a>-i d»er ot" my life, and whose busi- 
ness is in t (I -i'/ued tor other-, as that of all 
other book- e. In ej\ ing my-elf so continual 
mid so exact an account of i.ixself. have I lost 
any tine.' 1'or tin \ who sometimes survey 
lhim.il\i mi!\ cursorily, do not so strictly 
examine l!nm-eiv<-, ]j( ,■ pem trnte so deep, as 
In who ninivi- it in- bn-iinss, bis stud\,aml 
hi- w hole < mpIo\ mint, who inknds a la-ling 
n -oi-.I, with all 'his lidi lity and with all his 
toree : lln* i net delici m- plea-arc- do mi digest 
tin n.-.'l\e- will in that the) avoid leaving mi y 
li'X'e ot ;litu-el\o, and avoid the !»ight m»t 
only ot" the pi ople. but of iin\ parlieiilnr man. 
No-., id'len 1...- ihi- meditati. n diverted me 
f'" n tn • 1 i. -nme inouejits / Ami all that are 
traoioa- should be reputed so. Nature has 
pi. billed us with a large faculty of entertain- 

ult I'Hi'M'lws alone, and often calls us to it, to 
leach m- that we owe ourselves in j'a.rt to 
society, but chiefly and mostly i,j ourselves. 

II it I may habituate m\ Wvncy even to medi- 
late in -ome n.clhod and to some end, and to 
k i j) it from li -—ill l ■ ilselt' and ro\ in*; at random ; 
*t.V 1 .0 I-, .-i\e it a 1 ■..«,' \. aid to book all the 
tho ;l:Iu- ili'.t priH-iit lijeni-elves to it: I ^\\ , 
oil' t' i.i\ W hinisies, beeau-e I ha\e to iveord 
them. Ir 6.4.HU limes fall- out that, beimj di.— 
ph a-nl at some j.ction that ei\ility and reason 
w.ll i. ui jirinii ne ojh-iiIn to repro\e, I here 
di.-lT'O'Lc m\>elf, not without dengn td' public 
in truetion : these poetical lashes, 

Zon sur 1'iril. zon ^ur h- trroin, 
Zi n sur le dob du Siagoin, 1 

" A ji rk < v<r Ihe eye, one the Miout, 
Let Sap in be jerk'd throughout, " 

imju'int themselves better njmn paper than upon 
I he most seu-ible tksh. ^'hat if I listen to 
books a little more attentively than ordinary, 
since 1 watch if J can purloin any thing that 
may adorn or support my own ! I have not at 



' Martial, xiii. 1 1. 
1 Catull. xciv. H, 
Af;ir t ,t, in hi- epibtie uiiii'ml Ftijnl'j>/>es,r,ia t ,U Zuitvt 
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all studied to make a book; but I have in some 
sort studied because I bad made it ; if it be 
studying to pinch now one author and then 
another, either by the head or foot, not with 
any design to steal opinions from them, but to 
assist, second, and fortify those I already have 
embraced. 

But who shall we believe in the report he 
makes of himself, in so corrupt an age? con- 
sidering there are so few, if any 
horrwoAying. at all > whom we can Relieve when 
speaking of others, where there is 
less interest to lie. The first feature in the cor- 
ruption of manners is the banishment of truth ; 
for, as Pindar says, 1 to be true is the beginning 
of a great virtue, and the first article that Plato 
requires in the governor of his republic. The 
truth of these days is not that which really is, 
but what every man persuades others ; as we 
give the name of money, not only to good 
pieces, but even to the false also, if they are 
current aud will pass. Our nation has long 
been reproached with this vice ; for Salvianus 
Massiliensis, who lived in the time of the em- 
peror Valentinian, says 2 " That lying mid for- 
swearing themselves is not a vice with the 
French," but a way of speaking. " He that 
would enhance upon this testimony might say 
that it is now a virtue with them : men form 
and fashion themselves to it as to an exercise of 
honour; for dissimulation is one of the most 
notable qualities of this age. 

1 have often considered whence this custom, 
that we so religiously observe, should spring, 
of being more highly offended with the reproach 
of this vice so familiar to us, than any other; and 
that it should be the highest injury am in words 
be done us, to reproach us with a lie. I pen 
reflection, 1 find it is natural for us to defend that 
part that is most open, and to repudiate the vice 
that most stains us; it seems as if, by relenting 
and being moved at the accusation, we in some 
sort acquit ourselves of the fault; though we 
have it in effect, we condemn it in outward 
appearance. May it also not be, that this re- 
proach seems to imply cowardice and meanness 
of spirit ? Of which can there be a more mani- 
fest sign than to eat a man's own words? — 
What, to lie against a man's own knowledge? 
Lying is a base unworthy vice ; a vice that one 
of the ancients' 1 pourtrays in the most odious 

Lying an argu- C ° loi,r3 > ^ lCJ1 lle f?* " '^ }' 

ment of the is to manifest a contempt of God, 
contempt of an j withal a fear of men." It is 
God * not possible more excellently to 

represent the borror, baseness, and irregularity 
of it; for what can a man imagine more hateful 
and contemptible than to be a coward towards 
men and valiant against God ? Our intelli- 
gence being by no other way to be conveyed 
to one another but by speaking, who falsifies 



1 See Clement of Alexandria, Strom, vi. 10. Stoboeus, 
Serm. xi, 

2 De Gubernat. Dei, i. 14. 



that betrays public society ; 'tis the only way 
by which we communicate our thoughts and 
wills ; 'tis the interpreter of the soul ; and if 
it deceives us, we no longer know, nor have any 
other tie upon one another. If that deceive 
us, it breaks all our correspondence, and dis- 
solves all the ties of government. Certain 
nations of the new discovered Indies (no mat- 
ter for naming them, being they are no more ; 
for, by a wonderful and unheard of example, 
the desolation of that conquest has extended 
to the utter abolition of names and the ancient 
knowledge of places), offered their gods human 
blood, but only such as was drawn from the 
tongue and ears, to expiate fur the sin of lying, 
as well heard as pronounced. The good fellow 
of Greece 4 was wont to say that children were 
amused with toys and men with words. 

As to the divers usage of our giving the lie, 
and the laws of honour in that case, and the 
alterations they have received, 1 shall refer 
saying what 1 know of them to another time; 
and shall learn, if 1 can, in the mean time, at 
what time the custom took beginning, of so 
exactly weighing and measuring words, and of 
making our honours so interested in them ; for 
it is easy to judge that it was not anciently 
amongst the Greeks and Romans ; and 1 have 
often thought it strange to see 
them rail at and give one an- The Greeks and 
other the lie without any farther «*<;»««« »ol *o 

, riii • i " -. t ^ delicate m the 

quarrel. i hen* laws of duty indcle of lying 
steered some other course than as we are. 
ours. Ciesar is sometimes called 
thief, and sometimes drunkard, 1 ' lo his teeth 
We see the liberty of invectives they uttered 
against one another, among the greatest war 
chiefs of both nations, where words are only 
revenged with worde, and never lead to any 
thing else. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
of Linmerv ov consciesck. 

'Tjs usual to see good intentions, if carried on 
without moderation, push men on 
to very vicious effects. In this Sexmua! 
dispute, which at this time agi- gunt, and eon- 
tates France in civil war, the pequcntiy un- 
best and soundest cause, no doubt, JUb 
is that which maintains the ancient religion 
and government of the kingdom : never- 
theless, amongst the good men of that party 
(for I do not speak of those that only make 
it a pretext, either to execute their own par- 
ticular revenges, or to gratify their avarice, 
or to pursue the favour of princes ; but of 
those who engage in the quarrel out of true 



3 Plutarch, Life of Ly sunder. 

* Id. ib. 

*» Id. Life of Pumpey, c. 1 6*. Life of Cato of Utica, c. 7» 
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zeal to religion, ami a holy affection to main- 
tain the peace and go\ eminent of their coun- 
try), of these, I say, we see many whom passion 
transports beyond the hounds of reason, and 
sometimes inspires with counsels that are unjust 
and violent, and moreover inconsiderate ami 
rash . 

It is certain that in those first times, whim 
our religion began to gain authority with tin- 
laws, zeal armed many against all sorts of 
Pagan books, 1 by which the learned suffer an 
exceeding great loss; a disorder that I conceive 
did more prejudice to letters than till t lie Ihnnes 
of the barbarians : of this Cornelius Tacitus is 
a \cry good testimony; for though the emperor 
Tacitus, his kinsman, had by express order fur- 
nished all the libraries in the world with his 
work, nevertheless one entire copy could not 
escape the curious search of those who desired 
to abolish it, for only five or six idle clause- 
that were contrary to our belief. 

They also had the trick, easily to lend undue 
praises to all the emperors who did any thing 
for ns, and universally to condemn all the ac- 
tions of those w ho were our adversaries, ns is 
evidently manifest in the emperor 
The diameter Julian, sumamed the apostate, - 

<>\ the umpcrur , v , • . . ' 

jnhan. 1 his was, in truth, a v er\ great 

aim] rare man ; a man in who-e 
soul philosophy was imprinted in the best cha- 
racter-, by which la 1 professed to govern all his 
actions; and, in truth, there is im -ort of virtue 
of which he has not left behind him very 
, notable examples: in chastity (of which rim 
whole course of his life ha- Lriven manifor 
proof), we read the same of him that was said 
of Alexander and Seipio, that being in the 
tlowcr of his age, for he was slain by the Par- 
tisans at one and thirty, of a great many very 
beautiful captives, he would not so much -is look 
upon one. As to his justice, he took bimxlf 
the pains to hear the parties, ami although he 
would, out of curiosity, impure what religion 
they were of, nevertheless the hatred he had to 
ours never gave tiny counterpoise to the balance. 
Me himself made severul LT<md laws, and cut otl 
ji LiTcnt part of the subsidies and taxes imposed 
<iml levied by his predecessor^ 

We ha\e two good historians who were eye- 
witnesses of his actions ; one oi whom, Marcel- 
linus, in several places of his history, slmrplv 
reproves tin edict of his, whereby he interdicted 
sill Christian rhetoricians and grummnrians to 
keep school or to teach ; and says he could 
wish that -act of his had been buried in «*ilcneo. 
It is likely that lead he done tiny more severe 
things against us, he, so aifectionate as he was 
to our party, would not have omitted it. lie 
was, indeed, sharp against us, but yet no cruel 



1 Vopiscus, im Tacit Imjt. c. 10. 

- What lollows ahont tin* Kinpernr Julian was h tamed, 
durimr our author's stay at Home, in I.lhl, by tin: " Mnitrr 
<ln Stwre S'nhii.s says Montaigne, in his Juuruev; ; but the 
.■ ":>.>r left it to my eoiisnnire to modify what I should think 
l'i i.a.,1 Lastc." Our cs»sii\i»t accordingly niade no alteration ; 



' enemy ; for our own people* tell this story of him, 

, that one day, walking about the city of Chal- 

I cedon, Maris, bishop of that place, was so bold 

I as to tell him that he was impious, and an 

I enemy to Christ; at which, say they, therein 

' 'affecting a philosophical patience, he was no 

| farther moved than to reply : " Go, poor 

wretch, and lament tin* loss of thy eyes;"' to 

which the Bishop replied again, " I thank Jesus 

Christ for taking away my -ight, that I may 

not see thy impudent face." Assuredly, this 

action of his savours nothing of the cruelty he 

is said to have exercised towards us. lie was, 

Stiys Kutropius, 4 my other witness, " an enemy 

to ( 'hristinnit\ , but without shedding blood."' 

And, to return to his justice, there is nothing 
in that whereof he can be accused, the severity 
excepted he practised in the beginning of his 
reign against those who had followed the party 
of ('oiir-taulius, his predecessor." As to his 
sohriet\, he Ii\cd always a soldier's kind of 
life: and kept a table in the most profound 
peace, like one that prepared and inured him- 
self to the austerities of war. 1 1 is \ igilnnce was 
such that he divided the night into three or lour 
parts of which the least was dedicated to sleep; 
the rest was spent either ill visiting tlie condi- 
tion of his army and guards in person, or in 
study ; for, amongst his other rare qualities, he 
was very excellent in all sorts of learning, "bis 
said of Alexander the Great tlmt when a-bed, 
for fear lest sleep should divert him from his 
thoughts and studies, he had always a bason 
set by his bed-side, and held one of his hands 
out with a ball id' copper in it. to the end that, 
beginning to fall asleep, and his lingers lea\ing 
their hold, the ball by falling into the bason 
might awake him ; but the other laid his mind 
so bent upon w hat he had a mind to do, and so 
little disturbed with tunics, by reason of his 
singular abstinence, that he had no need of any 
such invention. As to his militarv experience, 
j lie was excellent in all the qualities id" a great 
[captain: as it w;is likely he <dumld, being 
j almost all his life in a continual exercise ,-»{ 
| war; and most of that lime with us, in l'ranee, 
I against the Germans and Franks: we hardly 
; read ofans man that e\or>nw more dangers, or 
that e-a\e more frequent proofs of his personal 
\ah-er. 

His death has something in it parallel with 
that ot* K] a. linomhis, for he was wounded with 
an arrow, and tried to p: II it out, and had done 
it, but that beinu edued it cut and disabled 
his hand, lie incessantly called out that they 
should carry him again in this condition into 
the heat of the battle, to encourage his soldiers, 
who very bra\ ely disputed the battle without 
liini till night parted the armies, lie stood 



and this chapter has furnished Voltaire with most of the 
materials for his eulouiuin on Julian. 

3 Amniianus Marcelliuus, xxiv. S. 

> III. x. 8. 

^ Aininianus Marcell. x\ii.'2; from whom. also, the fol- 
lowing illustrations of Julian's character are t iktn. 
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oblig-ed to his philosophy for the singular con- 
tempt he had for his life and all human things. 
He had a firm belief of the immortality of the 
soul. 

In matter of religion he was wrong through- 
out ; he was surnamed the Apostate, for having 
relinquished ours ; though, methinks, 'tis more 
likely that he had never thoroughly embraced 
it, but had dissembled, out of obedience to the 
laws, till he came to the empire. He was in 
his own so superstitious that he was laughed at 
for it by those of the same opinion, of his own 
time, who jeering] y said that had he got the 
victory over the Parthians, he had destroyed 
the breed of oxen in the world, to supply his 
sacrifices. 

He was, moreover, besotted with the art of 
divination, and gave authority to all sorts of 
prognostics. He said, amongst other tilings at 
his death, that he was obliged to the gods, and 
thanked them in that they had not cut him oft 1 
by surprise, having long before advertised him 
of the place and hour of his death ; nor by a 
mean and unmanly death, more becoming lazy 
and delicate people ; nor by a death that was 
languishing, long, and painful ; and that they 
had thought him worthy to die after that noble 
manner, in the progress of his victories, and in 
the height of his glory. He had had a vision 
like that of Marcus Brutus, that first threatened 
him in Gaul, and afterwards ap- 
dcuih markaMe P«ired ^ him in Persia, just 
before his death. These words, 
that some 1 make him say when he felt himself 
wounded, " Thou hast conquered, Nazarene ;" 
or, as others, " Content thyself, Nazarene," 
would hardly have been omitted, hud they been 
believed by my witnesses, who, being present 
in the army, have set down to the least motions 
and words of his end ; and the same with cer- 
tain other miracles that are recorded of him. 

And, to return to my subject, he long nou- 
rished, says Mareellinus, paganism in his heart; 
but, all his army being Christians, he durst not 
own it. 15ut in the end, seeing himself strong 
enough to dare to discover himself, he caused 
the temples of the gods to be thrown open, and 
did his utmost to set on foot and to eneouragc 
idolatry. "Which the better to effect, having at 
Constantinople found the people disunited, and 
also the prelates of the church divided amongst 
themselves, having convened them all before 
him, he gravely and earnestly admonished them 
to calm those civil dissensions, and that every 
one should freely, and without fear, follow his 
own religion : which he did the more sedulously 
solicit in hope that this licence would augment 
the schisms and faction of their division, and 
hinder the people from re-uniting, and conse- 
quently fortifying themselves against him by 
their unanimous intelligence and concord ; 
having experienced, by the cruelty of some 
Christians, "that there is no beast in the world 



so much to be feared by man, as man." These 
are very nearly his own words. 

Wherein this is very worthy of consideration, 
that the Emperor Julian made use of the same 
recipe of liberty of conscience to enrlame the 
civil dissensions, that our kings do to extinguish 
them. A man may say, on one side, that to 
give the people the reins to enter- 

f • * l i ■ • . The liberty of 

tain every man his own opinion, conscience 
is to scatter and sow division, and, granted, in 
as it were, to lend a hand to aug- Montai «"e J s 

, , . ° tune, to the 

ment it, there being no sense nor Protestants, 
correction of law to stop and hin- 
der their career ; but, on the other side, a man 
may also soy that, to give the people the reins 
to entertain every man his own opinion, is to 
mollify and appease them by facility and tole- 
ration, and dull the point which is whetted and 
made sharper by rarity, novelty, and difficulty. 
And I think it is better for the honour and the 
devotion of our kings, that not having been 
able to do what they would, they have made a 
shew of being willing to do what they could. 




CHAPTER XX. 

THAT WE TASTE NOTHING PURE. 

The imbecility of our condition is such that 
things cannot, in their natural simplicity and 
purity, fall to our use ; the elements that we 
enjoy ure changed, even metals themselves ; and 
gold must in some sort be debased with the 
alloy of some other matter to fit it for our ser- 
vice : neither has virtue, so simple as that 
which Aristo, Pyrrho, and also the Stoics have 
made, " the principal end of life," nor the 
Cyrenaiek and Aristippean pleasure, been with- 
out mixture useful to it. Of the pleasure and 
goods that we enjoy, there is not one exempt 
from some mixture of ill and inconvenience : 

Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus an gat, - 

" Something that's hitter will arise, 
Even amidst our jollities." 

Our extremest pleasure has some air of groan- 
ing and complaining in it; would yen not say 
that it is dying of pain ? Nay, when we forge 
the image of it, in its excellence, we stufF it 
with sickly and painful epithets, Iangour, soft- 
ness, feebleness, faintness, morbldezza ; a great 
testimony of their consanguinity and consul)- 
stantiality. The most profound joy has more 
of gravity than gaiety in it ; the most extreme 
and most full contentment, more of the tempe- 
rate than of the wanton : Ipsafelicitus, se nisi 
temporal, premit : d "Even felicity, unless it 
moderates itself, oppresses. " Ease chews and 
grinds us, according to the old Creek verse, 
which says, " The gods sell us all the goods 



2 Lucret. iv. 1130. 



3 Seneca, Epist. 7i 
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they give us;" 1 that is to say, tliat they give us 
nothing pure and perfect, and that we do but 
purchase them at the price of some evil. 

Labour and pleasure, very unlike in nature, 

associate, nevertheless, bv I know 

^"Aincfar not what imtj.ru! conjunction 

one ev.d t as Socrates says" that some god tried 

appears from to m j v j n one mass mK l to COU- 

inelancholy. .. , , , i * . 

lound pan) and pleasure ; hut not 

being able to do it, lie bethought him at least 
to couple them by the tail. Metrodorus said, 3 
that in sorrow there is some mixture of plea- 
sun*. I know not whether or no he intended 
any thing else by that saying ; but, for my 
part, 1 am of opinion that there is design, eon- 
sent, and complacency in giving a man's >olf up 
to melancholy ; I say, besides ambition, which 
may also have to do in the business, there is 
some shadow of delight and delicue\ which 
smiles upon and Hatters us, even in the very lap 
of niehiueholv. Are there not some complexions 
that feed upon it .' 

VM <|Ui»'<Kini llcrr vnhipiiv :' 

" A certain kind <>l pleasure 'tis |,j weep :" 

and nne Attains in Sun-ea s;i\,-, that the me- 
mory of our lo-t friend:* i- ;is grateful to u- us 
bitterness in wine too old, is to the pulufe, 

minister m-MiM. purr, lab-mi 
Inhere mi ca.u'f-> asuari'ircs,'' 

" Come, 1i iv, brim: hir'n-r ■ >'. ' K.urrnian wine, 
An. I with the IjHt re- 1 Oil t:i ' bowl Lii.it *s untie. 

ninl us a] pie* that ha\e a >weet tarines-. Na- 
ture diseovt rs this eonfu-iou to u>: pointers 
hold that '.lie same motions and ph-ats of the 
face that s r rve for weeping sen e l-»r Isiughtor 
too : and indeed, liefore the one or the other be 
finished, do but observe the painter'- manner 
of handling, and you will be in doubt to which 
oi the two the design tend* : and th • extremity 
of laughter sit hist brings tears : Xnlhim jthtr 
anctorauti'itlo mahait est, 7 ik No e\il i> without 
its compensation," 

When I imagine man abounding with all the ' 
plesi-nro and coin enienees that 
Constant aivl inv to ] u > desired (let US put the 
universal pica- .1 . u i • 1 

sure- not to he ( ' :,s( ' tlisit sill his members were 
borne by man. always sei/ed with a pleusure 
like that of generation in its most 
excessive height), I feel him uniting under the 
weight of his delight, and see him utterly 
unable to support so pure, so continual, and so 
universal a pleasure. Indeed he is running 
away whilst h^ is there, and naturally makes 
haste to escape, as from a place where he 
cannot stand firm, and where he is afraid of 
sinking. 



Thcjustcvt law* 
have 5' mi" mix 
ture ol' injustice. 



( nminon under- 
^andinir-i more 
proper iur all'airs 
than 1 he more 
rciiii .1. 



Kpicharnnih iipud Xor.ophon, Mnn. uf Sui'ral. it. 1 , '20, 
'- In Plato's dialogue, entitled P/teedun. 
1 Seneca, Epist, (><>. 

Ovid, Trist. iv. \\ 2J . 

Seneca, Kphi , G:e 



When I the most strictly mid religiously 
confess myself, I line] that 'the best virtue I 
have has in it some tincture of vice ; and I am 
afraid that I'lato, in his purest virtue (I who 
am sis sincere and perfect a lover of him and 
of virtue of that stamp as any othei whatever), 
if he had listened and laid his ear close to him- 
self, as no doubt he did, he would have heard 
some jarring sound of human mixture ; but 
faint and remote, and only to be perceived bv 
himself. .Man is wholly and throughout but 
patched and motley. liven the laws ol' justice 
themselves cannot subsist without 
mixture of injustice : insomuch 
that Plato says, s they undertake 
to cut otf the hydra's head who 
pretend to clear the law of all inconvenience. 
( fniitf uttftjifitiit (\vviii])ltiut Iialii'f (tlitjuid c.r 
iniijiiD. /j/fiir/ eutitrtt .simjiiJus ntilittttr puhlini, 
njirndil m\ sn\ s Taeitus : M ki K\ery great ex- 
ample has in it some mixture of injustice, w hich 
recompenses ihe wrong done to particular men 
by the public utility. "' 

It is likewise true that, for the usage of life 
and the service of public commerce, there may 
be nunc execs*, in the purity ami 
perspicacity of our minds; that 
penetrating light 1ms in it too 
in mil of subtilty and furiosity : 
we must a little stupify and blunt 
and al ate them, to render them more obedient 
t > example and practice, and a little veil soul 
ob-cure them, tic b'ttcr to proportion tin in to 
thi- dark and earthy lite: and then-fore com- 
mon and lr-s >peeuJutivo souls ;ire found to be 
more proper and more Miccessful in the manage- 
ment of nd'airs; and the elevated and exquisite 
opinions of philosophy more unlit for business. 
This sharp vivacity of soul, and the supple 
and restless volubility attending it, di-turb our 
negociations. We are to manage human enter- 
prises more superficialh and roughly, and leave 
a great part to fortune : it is not neo-s-ary to 
examine affairs with so much subtilty and 
depth ; a man loses himself in the consideration 
of >o many contrary lustres, and so many vari- 
ous forms: Yolutuntibus rex tiitrr sc jiut/tHUtfcs, 
tihtorpucrunt (uiitni. ]) u Whilst they con- 
sidered of things <o different in themselves, they 
were ast( nished, and knew not what to do." 

'Tis what the ancients say of Simonides; that 
by reason his imagination suggested to him, 
upon the question King Jliero hail put to him 11 
(to answer which he had many days to medi- 
tate in), several sharp and subtle considerations, 
whilst he doubted which was the most likely, 
he totally despaired of the truth. 

Who dives into, and in his inquisition com- 
prehends all circumstances and consequences, 



1 Catull. xwii. l. 

: Seneca, Epist, 60- 

' Republic, iv. 5. Montaigne has blighilv alfered the idea 
of Plato. 

!l Annals, xiv. 4-1. 
10 Livy, xxxii. 2H. 
" What God w/ 
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hinders his election : a middling engine is 
equally sufficient for executions of less or 
greater weight and moment. The best mana- 
gers are those who can worst give account why 
they are so ; and the greatest talkers for the 
most part do nothing to the purpose. I know 
one of this sort of men, and a most excellent 
director in all sorts of good management, who 
has miserably let an hundred, thousand livres 
yearly revenue slip through his hands. I know 
another, who speaks and gives better advice 
than any of his council ; and there is not in the 
world a fairer show of a soul and of greater 
understanding than he has; nevertheless, when 
he comes to the test, his servants find him quite 
another thing ; and this without putting mis- 
chances down to the account. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

AGAINST IDLENESS. 

The Emperor Vespasian, being sick with the 
disease whereof he died, did not for till that 
neglect to inquire after the state of the empire ; 
and even in bed continually dispatched very 
many affairs of great consequence ; for which, 
being reproved by his physician, 
in what posture as a tiling prejudicial 'to his 

a prince ought , ,,, ,, y * ■■ ,, . , . 

to die. health, " An emperor, said he, 

" should die standing." 1 A fine 
saying, m my opinion, and worthy of a great 
prince. The Emperor Adrian since made use 
of words to the same purpose f and kings 
should be often put in mind of it, to make them 
know that the great office conferred upon them, 
of the command of so many men, is not an 
employment of ease ; and that there is nothing 
can so justly disgust a subject, and make him 
unwilling to expose himself to labour and dan- 
ger for the service of his prince, as to see 
him in the mean time devoted to his ease and 
unmanly delights ; or to be solicitous of his 
preservation, who so much neglects that of his 
people. 

Whoever will take upon him to maintain 

He ou~ht to tnat 't ls Uett(>r *' or a prince to 
command carry on his wars by others than 

his armies in j a n j s own person, fortune Will 
person. furnish him with examples enough 

of those whose lieutenants have brought great 
enterprises to a happy issue, and of those also 
whose presence had done more hurt than good. 
But no virtuous and valiant prince can with 
patience endure such dishonourable advice. 
Under colour of saving his head, like the statue 
of a saint, for the happiness of his kingdom, 
they degrade him from, and declare him inca- 
pable of, his office, which is military through- 
out. I know one :j who would much rather be 
beaten, than to sleep whilst another fights for 



1 Suetonius, in vita. 

2 Sparcian, Verus, c. 6. 

3 Piobably Henry 17. 



him ; and who never without jealousy heard of 
any brave thing done, even by The actlvity 
his own officers m his absence. and sobriety 
And Selim I. said, with very good requisite in 
reason, in my opinion, " That P nncei - 
victories obtained without the master were 
never complete ;" much more would he have 
said that that master ought to blush for shame 
to pretend to any share in the honour, having 
contributed nothing to the work but his voice 
and thought; nor even so much as those, con- 
sidering that, in such works as that, the direc- 
tion and command that deserve honour are only 
such as are given upon the place, and in the 
heat of the business. No pilot performs his 
office by standing still. The princes of the 
Ottoman family, the first in the world in 
military fortune, have warmly embraced this 
opinion ; and Rajazet the Second, with his son, 
that swerved from it, spending their time in sci- 
ences and other in-door employments, gave great 
blows to their empire : and Amurath the Third, 
now reigning, following their example, begins 
to find the same. Was it not Edward the 
Third, king of England, who said this of our 
Charles the Fifth I " There never was king 
who so seldom put on his armour, and yet never 
king who cut me out so much work." lie had 
reason to think it strange, as an effect of chance 
more than of reason. And let those seek out 
some other to join will* them than me, who will 
reckon the kings of Castile and Portugal 
amongst Avarlike and magnanimous conquerors, 
because, at the distance of twelve hundred 
leagues from their lazy abode, by the conduct 
of their captains, they made themselves masters 
of both Indies; of which it remains to be seen 
if they have but the courage to go and in 
person to enjoy them. 

The Emperor Julian said yet further, 1 "That 
a philosopher and a brave man ought not so 
much as to breathe;" that is to say, not to allow 
any more to bodily necessities than Avlr.it we 
cannot refuse, keeping the soul and body still 
intent and busy about honourable, great, and 
virtuous things, lie was ashamed if any one 
in public saw him spit or sweat (which is said 
also of the Lacedaunonian young men, and by 
Xenophon' 5 of the Persians), forasmuch as he 
conceived that exercise, continual labour, and 
sobriety, ought to have dried up all those super- 
fluities. What Seneca says will not be inapt for 
this place, that the ancient Romans kept their 
youth always standing. They taught them 
nothing, says he, that they Avere to learn 
sitting. 

? Tis a generous desire to wish to die usefully 
and like a man, but the effect lies 
not so much in our resolution as making "useful 
in good fortune. A thousand have exit is laudable, 
proposed to themselves in battle, tbough the 

l . , J .. . 7 tning be not m 

either to overcome or die, who ur power. 



4 Zonaras, Life of Julian, towards the end. 

5 Cyropcedia, i. 2. 16. 

6 Seneca, Epist. 88. 
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have tailed both in the one and the other ; 
wounds and imprisonment crossing their de- 
sign, and compelling them to live against their 
will. There are diseases that overthrow even 
our desires and our knowledge. Fortune was 
not bound to second the vanity of the Konian 
legions, who bound themselves by oath either to 
overcome or die : \ ivfor, JIarvc J'dbi, rcrt rtur 
cr arte : si Jot jo, .1 orctn potrvm, (irudirumijuc 
Hforfvot, alifisifi/c trot os litroro J)cos. 1 '* 1 
will return, Marcus Fnbius, a compieror from 
the army. It' I tail, 1 invoke the indignation 
of Father .love. Mars, and the other otiended 
gods, upon me." The Portuguese say that, 
in a certain place of their compact of 
the Indies, they met with soldiers who had 
condemned themselves with horrible execrations 
to enter into no composition, but either to cause 
them>el\es to be slain, or to remain victorious ; 
and had their heads and beards shaved in token 
of this vow. 'Tis to much purpose to hazard 
ourselves and to be obstinate; it seems as if 
Mow s avoided those th.it present themselves too 
briskly to danger, and do not willingly fall 
u|)om those who too w illingly seek them, but 
defeat them of their design. Such there 
have been who, after Inning tried all ways, 
not having been able, with all their endeavour, 
to obtain the favour of dv ing by the hand of the 
i-niiiiy, have been constrained, to make good 
their resolution of bringing home the honour of 
vielon, or of losing their lives, to kill theni- 
m'Io-.i even in the heat of battle. Of which 
I here are oilier examples; but this is one: — 
Pljili-tus, general of the naval army of l>iou\- 
sins the \ uiinger against those; of Syracuse, 
uavi' them battle, which was sharply disputed, 
ilu'ir forces being equal : in which engagement 
he had the better at iirst, through his own va- 
lour; but. the Svraensans drawing about his 
galley to em iron him, after having done great 
things in his own person to disengage himself, 
hoping for no relief, with his own hand he took 
awav that life he had mi liberally and in vain 
exposed to Hie fury of the enemy. 1 ' 

Muley Moluch, king of Fez. who had just 
won, against Sebastian, king of Portugal, that 
battle so famous ten- the death of three kings, 
and by the transmission of that great kingdom 
to the crown of ( astile, was extremely siek 
when the Portuguese entered in an hostile 
manner into his dominions; and from that day 
forward grew worse and worse, still drawing 
nearer to and foreseeing his end. Yet never 
diil man employ himself more vigorously and 
bravely than he did upon this occasion/ lie 
found himself too weak to undergo the pomp 
and ceremony of entering into his camp, which 
after their manner is very magnificent, and full 
of action ; and therefore resigned that honour 
to his brother ; but that was also all of the office 
of a general that he resigned ; all the rest use- 
ful and necessary he most exactly and laho- 

1 Li\y, a. 4:». 

"-' 1'lutarch, Life of Dion, c. 8. 

3 DeThuu, Look ii.v. observes that it was said Charles de 



riously performed in his own person ; his body 
lying upon a couch, but his judgment and 
courage upright and firm to his last gasp, and 
in some sort beyond it. lie might have worn 
out his enemy, indiscreetly advanced into his 
dominions, without striking a blow ; and it was 
a very unhappy occurrence that, for want of a 
little life, or somebody to substitute in the con- 
duct of this war, and in the affairs of a troubled 
state, lie was compelled to seeds, a doubtful and 
bloody victory, having another, by a better and 
surer way, already in his hands; notwithstand- 
ing, he wonderfully managed the continuance 
of his sickness in consuming the enemy, and in 
drawing them a long way from the naval army 
ami the maritime places they had on the coast 
of Africa, even till t lit* last day of ids life, 
which he designedly reserved for this great 
contest. He ordered his battle in a circular 
form, environing the Portuguese army on 
every side, which circle coming to ciose ju 
the wings, and to draw up close together, did 
not only hinder them in the conflict (which was 
very sharp, through the valour of the young 
invading king), considering they were every 
way to make a front; but prevented their flight 
after the defeat, so that finding all passages 
possessed and shut up by the enemy, they were 
constrained to close up together again : von- 
vi rratttttrijiic turn suttiot emfv, si(t vt'titnt Joyo, 
and there they were slain in heaps upon one 
another, leaving to the conqueror a very bloody 
and entire victory. Dying, tie causttl himself 
to be carried and hurried from place to place 
where most need was; and passing through the 
tiles encouraged the captains and soldiers one 
after another ; but, a corner of his battle being 
broken, he was not to be held from mounting 
on horseback sword in hand ; he il id his utmost 
to break from those about him, and to rush into 
the thickest of the battle, they all the while 
withholding him, some by the bridle, some by 
his robe, and others by his stirrups. 'Flu- last 
effort totally overwhelmed the little life he had 
left; they again lay him upon his bed. Coming 
to hiinseit again, and starting out of his swoon, 
all other faculties failing, to give his people 
notice that they were to conceal his death 
(the most necessary command he had then 
to give, that his soldiers might not be dis- 
couraged with the news), he expired with 
his finger upon his month, the ordinary sign 
of keeping silence.' 4 Whoever lived so long 
and so far in death .' Whoever died more like 
a man .' 

The extreme degree of courageously treating 
death, and the most natural, is to look upon it 
not only without astonishment, but without 
care, continuing the wonted course of life even 
into it, as Cato did, who entertained himself in 
study, and went to sleep, having a violent 
and bloody one in his head and heart, and the 
weapon in his hand. 

Hourbon g.*nc the same signal, when he was expiring at the 
fuot of the walls of Hume, winch hi* truups tuuk by bturm 
just after his death. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



OF RIDING POST. 



first set up by 
Cyrus. 



I have been none of the least able in this 
exercise, which is proper for men of my pitch, 
short and well knit; but I give it over; it 
shakes us too much to continue it long. I was 
just now reading 1 that King Cyrus, the better 

to have news brought him from 
Post-horses a jj p ar t s of the empire, which was 

of a vast extent, caused it to be 

tried how far a horse could go in 
a day without baiting ; and at that distance 
appointed stages and men, whose business it 
was to have horses always in readiness to 
mount those who were despatched to them. And 
some say that this swift way of posting is equal 
to that of the flight of cranes. 

Cresar says that Lucius Vibullius Rnfus, being 
in great haste to carry intelligence to Pompey, 
rid day and night, still taking fresh horses for 
the greater diligence and speed f (and lie him- 
self, as Suetonius reports, 3 travelled a hundred 
miles a day in a hired coach ;) but he was a 
furious courier ; for where the rivers stopped 
his way he always passed them by swimming, 
without turning out of his road to look for 
either bridge or ford. Tiberius Nero, going to 
see his brother Drnsus, who was sick in Ger- 
many, travelled two hundred miles in four and 
twenty hours, having three coaches. 4 In the 
wars the Romans had against King Antiochus, 
T. Sempronins Gracchus, says Livy, 7Vr dis- 
positos equos prop^ incredibili celeritate ab 
Amph/ssa tertto die Pellam pcrvenlt ; 3 "upon 
horses purposely laid on, he, by an almost in- 
credible speed, rid in three days from Amphissa 
to Pella :" and it appears, from this place, 
that they were established posts, and not pur- 
posely laid on upon this occasion. 

Cecina's invention to send back news to his 
family was much more quick ; for he took 
swallows along with him from home, and turned 
them out towards their nests when he would 
send back any news, setting a mark of some 
colour upon them, to signify his meaning, 
according to what he and his people had before 
agreed upon. 6 

At the theatre at Rome masters of families 

carried pigeons in their bosoms, 
Pigeons taught to which they tied letters, when 
to carry letters, tliey had a mind to send any 

orders to their people at home ; 
and the pigeons were trained up to bring back 
answer. I). Brutus made use of the same bird 
when besieged in Mutina," and others elsewhere 
have done the same. 

In Peru they rid post upon men's shoulders, 



1 In the Cyropmlht cf Xenophon, via. 6. g. 

2 De Bello Civili, in. 1 1 . 

3 Life of Ceesar, c 57. 

4 Pliny, Nut, Hist. vii. 20. 



who took them upon their shoulders in a cer- 
tain kind of litter made for that purpose, and 
ran with such agility that at their full speed 
the first couriers throw their load to the second, 
without making any stop, and so on. 

I understand that the Wallachians, the 
Grand Seignior's couriers, perform wonderful 
dispatch, by reason they liuve liberty to dis- 
mount the first they meet on the road, giving 
him their own tired horse ; and to preserve 
themselves from being weary they gird them- 
selves tight about the middle with a broad 
girdle, as many others do ; but 1 could never 
find any benefit by it. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

OF ILL MEANS EMPLOYED TO A GOOD KM). 

Tiikiie is a wonderful relation and correspond- 
ence in this universal government of the works 
of nature, which very well makes it appear 
that it is neither accidental nor carried on by 
divers masters. The diseases and 
conditions of our bodies are in Political states 
like manner manifest in states sul 'J e ct to the 

, , t • i i same accident 

and governments : kingdoms and as t i ie humau 
republics are founded, flourish, body, 
and decay with age, as we do. 
We are subject to a repletion of humours, use- 
less or dangerous ; either of those that are 
good (for even those physicians are afraid of; 
and as we have nothing in ns that is per- 
manent, they say that a too brisk and vigorous 
perfection of health must be abated by art, 
lest, as our nature cannot rest in any certain 
condition, and not having whither to rise to 
mend itself, it makes too sudden and too dis- 
orderly a retreat ; and therefore they prescribe 
wrestlers to purge and bleed, to reduce that 
superabundant health) ; or else of those that 
are evil, which is the ordinary cause of 
sickness. States are very often sick of the like 
repletion, and different sorts of purgations have 
been wont to be used. Sometimes a great 
number of families are turned out to clear the 
| country, who seek out new abodes elsewhere, 
1 and encroach upon others; after this manner 
our ancient Franks came from the remotest 
part of Germany to seize upon Gaul, and to 
drive thence the first inhabitants ; so was that 
infinite deluge of men made up that came into 
Italy under the conduct of Brennus and others; 
so the Goths and Vandals, as also the people 
who now possess Greece, left their native 
country to go settle in other places where they 
might have more room ; and there is scarce 
two or three little corners of the world that 
have not felt the effects of such removals. The 



Livy, xvx\-;i 7. 

Pliny, Nut, Hist. x. 24. 

Id. ib. 77. 
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Romans l>y this means erected their colonies ; 
lor perceiving tlieir city to grow immeasurably 
populous, they eased it of the most unnecessary I 
people, and seiic them to inhabit and cultivate ( 
the lands they had compared ; sometimes also 
they purposely maintained wars with some of 
their enemies, not only to keep their men in 
action, for fear lot idleness, the mother of cor- 
ruption, rdionld briny upon them r-mue worse 
inconvenience, 

HI pafimur Ionc;o pacis mala; savior armis 
Luxuna mcumbit ;' 

" We suffer ills from a luntr peace by far 

(Jrealer and more pernicious e'en than jaut ;" 

but also to serve for a blood-letting to their 
republic, a little to evaporate the too vehement 
heat of their youth, and to prime and rlean-e 
the branches from the stock too luxuriant in 
wood ; and to thir- end it was that they formerly 
maintained so Ionic a war with Carthage. 

In the treaty of liretiuny, Edward the Third, 
King of England, would not, in the general 
peaee he then made with our king, comprehend 
the controversy about the duehy of Brittany, 
that ln» miurlit have a plaee w herein to di-clmrjv 
himself of hi^ soldier^, and that the va-t number 
of Euiili^h he had brought, over to serve him 
in that expedition might not return back and 
inundate England.- And thi- ;d>o was one 
reason why our Kim: IMiilip concealed to send 
his >on John on that foreign exjie<lition, that he 
mi^hl take' alone,' with him a great number of 
hot youiiLT men that were then in hi- pa\. 

There are many in our time*; who talk at 
this rate, wishing that this hot emotion, that 
is now amongst u-, mi_*.ht dis- 
eharge itst If on muiic neighhour- 
in<r war, lor fear le-*t the peeeaal 
humour- that now reign in thi^ polilie bodv ot 
ours unlevs dibux'd further, should keep the 
fever still in foree. and at ht-t eau-e our total 
ruin ; ami, in truth, a foreign is mmdi more 
supportable than a civil war. hut 1 do not 
believe that (lod would favour so nnju-t a 
design as to oil'end ami quarrel with others for 
our convenience : 

Nil mihi tain vahle plaerat. IlliainniiMa %ircro, 
Quuil temere mvitis Mi-picisitur hernO 

" In unjust war, against another's riirht, 
For sake of plunder, may 1 ne'er delight." 

And yet the weakness of our condition often 
pushes us upon the necessity of making 1 use of 
ill means to a good end. Lyeur-uis, the most 
virtuous and perfect legislator that ever was, 
invented tins unjust practice of 
Mm tauRht to making the Helots, who were 

use bad means -i • '- , , , ' „ , 

for obtaining a their slaves, drunk by force, by 
good end. so doing to teach his people tem- 

perance ; to the end that the 



The uiilily of 
foreign war. 



Spartans, seeing them so overwhelmed and 
buried in wine, might abhor the excess of this 
vice. 4 And yet they were more to blame w ho 
of old gave leave that criminals, to what sort, of 
death soever condemned, should be cut up alive 
by the physician?, that they might make a true 
discovery of our inward parts, and build their 
art upon greater certainty : 3 for if we must run 
into excises, 'tis more excusable to do it for 
the health of the soul than for that of the body ; 
as the Romans trained up the people to valour, 
and the contempt of dangers and death, by 
those furious spectacles of gladiators and fencers, 
who being to tight it out till the last, rut, 
mangled, and killed one another in their 



(Juid \rs:tni alind hi'ii vult ars impia hub, 

IJuid mortes jmeuum, ijunt sanguine pasta voluntas ' 

'* Of such inhuman spurts v. hat further use. 
What pleasure can the blond ol mm produce "" 

And this eu-dom continued till the Emperor 
Theodosius's time : 

Arripe ililatam tua, dux. in fempora fatnain. 
(Jui'dipie patris MiperrM . snrresM.r laudi- huhetn 
NulliiH in urhe cadat, euju« sit p.i na voluptas . . 
.lam miiis tuiitenla len>, inl'iiitii.-. arena 
Nulla rrueiitiui.s hoinimua i ikI.iI in armis.' 

" Prince, t.ike the hom urs destin'd for thy reip.n 
Inherit ..I thv father tli«>-e rnua.n 
lleni'H'orih let ie>te- at Ib-mr |„r >\<> t 1 c stain. 

I.il iioiii' but beasts bl 1-stiiin the theatre. 

And no mure homicide- In* acted then." 

h was in truth a wonderful example, and of 
great advantage for the training up tlie people, 
to see ever) day ]»rfoi*i' their eyes a hundred, 
two hunelred, nay. a ll.ou-nnd couples of men 
armed against one auolher, eut one auotlier to 
pieces with r-o great constancy of courage that 
they were m \er heard to utter so much as one 
syllable ot' weakness or commiseration ; never 
seen to turn back, nor so mueli as to make one 
cowardly step to evade a blow, but rather ex- 
pose their necks to the adversary's sword, and 
present them-clves to receive the stroke : and 
many of tin in, when wounded to death, have 
sent to a-k the spectator* if they wore >ati>fied 
with their behaviour, before they lay down to 
die upon the place. It was not enough for 
them to fight and die bravely, but cheerfully 
too ; insomuch that they were hissed and cursed 
if they made any dispute about receiving their 
death ; the very girls themselves set them on : 

Consurgit ad ietns. 
Et, (juoties victor ferrum jumilo inherit, ilia 
Delicias ait esse suas. pectusipie jaeentis 
Virgo modestajubet converse) polliec riitnpi." 

" The modest virgin is delighted so 

With the fell sport that she applauds the blow; 

And when the victor bathes hi* bloody hrand 

In's fellow's throat, and lays him on the sand, 

Then she's most pleas'd, and shews, by signs, she'd fain 

Have him rip up the bosom of the slain." 



1 Juvenal, vi. 2.01. 

- Froissart, tome i. 

'■ Catullus, lxviii. "". 

1 Plutarch, in vtto. 



Cornel. Celsi, Medecinn, Prerf. 
Prudent. Adv. Symmac. ii. (U'A. 
Id. it>. 6\J. 
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The first Komans only condemned criminals to 
this example ; but afterwards they employed 
innocent slaves in the work, and even freemen 
too, who sold themselves tor this purpose ; nay, 
senators and knights of Home ; and also women : 

Nunc caput in mortem vendunt, et funus arenae, 
Atque hosteni sibi quisque parat, cum bella quiescunt ;1 

" They sell themsetyes to death, and, since the wars 
Are ceaa'd, eaeh for himself a foe prepares ;" 

Hos inter fremitus novosque lusus .... 
Stat sexus rudis insciusque ferri, 
Et pugnas capit improhus viriles : 2 

" Amidst these tumults and alarms 
The tender sex, unskill'd in arms, 
Immodestly will try their might, 
And now engage in manly right :" 

which I should think very strange and incre- 
dible if we were not accustomed every day 
to see, in our own wars, many thousands of 
men of other nation?!, for money to stake their 
blood and their lives in quarrels wherein they 
have no manner of concern. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

OF THE HO MAX GRANDEUR. 

I will only say a word or two on this infinite 
argument to shew the simplicity of those who 
compare the pitiful grandeurs of these times to 
that of Rome. In the seventh book of Cicero's 
Familiar Epistles (and let the grammarians put 
out that surname of familiar if they please, for 
in truth it is not very proper; and they who, 
instead of familiar, have substituted ad fami- 
Hares, may gather something to justify* them 
for so doing out of what Suetonius says in the; 
Life of Caesar, that there was a volume of letters 
of his ad familiares), there is one directed to 
Cifisar, being then in Gaul, wherein Cicero 
repeats these words, which were in the end 
of another letter that Caesar had written to him : 
" As to what concerns Marcus Furius, whom 
you have recommended to me, I will make him 
king of Gaul ; and if you would advance any 
other friend of yours, send him to rae." :i It 
was no new thing for a simple citizen of Rome, 
as Caesar then was, to dispose of kingdoms ; for 
lie took away that of King Deiotarus from him, 
to give it to a gentleman of the city of Per- 
gamus called Mithridates ;' and those who wrote 
his life record several kingdoms by him sold j 
and Suetonius says 5 that he had at once from 
King Ptolemy three millions six hundred thou- 
sand crowns, which was very near selling him 
his kingdom. 



1 Manilius, Axtron. iv. 225. 

2 Statius, Sylv. i. 6, 51. 

3 Cicero, Epist. Fum. vii. 5. The most received text has 
the name M. Orjium. Some commentators have regarded 
Ctesar's offer as a mere jest ; but Montaigne, who takes it as 
a serious offer, may very well be in the right, for Caesar's 
proposal may merely have extended to making Cicero's 
friend one of the petty reguli, whom the Romans appointed 
over districts in the various parts of their conquests. 



Tot GalaUe, tot Pontus eat, tot Lydia nummis. 6 

" So much for Pontus, so much for Lydia, so much for 
Galatea." 

Mark Antony said 7 that the grandeur of the 
people of Rome was not so much seen in what 
they took as what they gave ; and, indeed, 
some ages before Antony, they had dethroned 
one amongst the rest, with so wonderful autho- 
rity, that in all the Roman History I have not 
observed anything that more denotes the height 
of their power. Antiochus possessed all Egypt, 
and was about conquering Cyprus, and other 
appendages of that empire. Being upon the 
progress of his victories, C. Popilius came to 
him from the Senate, and at their 
first meeting refused to take him ^SJrflThUi 
by the hand till he had first read conquests by a 
the letters he brought him. The if ter from the 

ki • i ^i ,iii. Roman senate, 

ing having read them, told him 

he would consider of them ; but Popilius made 
a circumference about him with the wand he 
had in his hand, saying, " Return me an 
answer, that I may carryback to the Senate, 
before thou stirrest out of" this circle. " Antio- 
chus, astonished at the roughness of so positive 
a command, after a little pause replied, " I will 
obey the Senate's command ;" 8 and then it was 
that Popilius saluted him as a friend to the 
people of Rome. After having renounced so 
great a monarchy, and such a torrent of suc- 
eessful fortune, upon three scratches of the pen ; 
in earnest he had reason, as he afterwards did, 
to send the Senate word, by his ambassadors, 
that he had received their order with the same 
respect as if it had been sent by the immortal 
gods. y 

All the kingdoms that Augustus gained by 
the right of war he either restored 
to those who had lost them, or n ^'; s Stored 
presented them to strangers. And their conquered 
Tacitus, in reference to this, J^'doms to 

-i . 7 P .-, . , , . ;. their owners, 

speaking oi Cogidunus, king of 
England, gives us, by a touch, a marvellous 
idea of that infinite power: "The Romans," 
says he, " were from all antiquity accustomed 
to leave the kings they had subdued in posses- 
sion of their kingdoms under their authority, 
that they might have even kings to be their 
slaves :" Ut habemit imtruiuenta servltutis 
ct rcyes.™ 'Tis likely that Solyman, whom we 
have seen make a gift of Hungary and other 
principalities, had therein more respect to this 
consideration than to that he was wont to 
allege, viz., that he was glutted and overcharged 
with so many monarchies, and so much domi- 
nion, as his own valour and that of his ancestors 
had acquired. 



4 Cicero, de Divinat. ii. 37. 

5 Life of Ccesar, c. 54, 

6 Claud, in Eutrop. i. 203. 

7 Plutarch, in vita. 

8 Livy, xlv. 12. 

9 Id. ib. 

10 Tacitus, Africoli, c. 14. 
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CJI APTE \\ XXV. 

NOT TO COTNTKRFKIT UKIXU SIt'K. 

Tiihrk is an epigram in Martial of very pood 

sense, tor lie has of nil sorts, where lie pleasantly 

tells tlie story of Cselius, who, to 

(Jont ronntrr- avo j,| rimking his court to some 

frit hcciiinc :l ,.' ,, - , . 

real gout. great men ot home, to wait their 

rising, and to attend them alirond, j 
j pretended to lime 1 lie gout ; and, the better to | 

colour this pretence, nnointed his legs, mid had , 
! them wrapped up in a grcsit many clouts and 
I swnthings, and perfectly counterfeited both the | 
I gesture and countenance of a pouty person, 
I hll in the end fortune did him the kindness to I 
j make him gouty indeed. 

Tan turn cura p<>to*l, ef nrs dolnris ' 
iVsit (inhere Cu-lius pnduyrum. 

" So much has r-nintprfrilinu Itrouclit ahout. 
(ii'Uu.s hns ecascil la cuuiitcrlcil Oil" iruuf ."" 

T think I have read somewhere in Appiair a 
story like this of one, who to e>eape the pro- 
scriptions of tin 1 Triumviri of Koine, and the 
better to be concealed from the discovery of 
those who pursuf'd him, having shaded himself 
in a disguise, would yet add this invention, to 
counterfeit having but one eye ; but when he 
came to have a little more liberty, and went to 
take otV the planter he had a L r reat while worn 
over his eye, he found he had totally lost the 
sight of it indeed, and that it was -absolutely 
pone. 'Tis possible that the action of sight was 
dulled for having been <o long without exercise, 
and that the optic, power was wholly retired into 
the other eye . for we evidently perceive that 
the eye we keep shut sends some part of its 
virtue to its fellow, so that the remaining eye 
will swell and prow bigger : as also idleness, 
with tin 1 heat of ligatures and planters, might 
very well have brought some gouty humour 
upon this dissembler in Martial. 

Keadinp in FroissnnF the vow of a troop of 
young English pallauts, to carry their left eyes 
bound up till thev were arrived in France, and 
had performed some notable exploit upon us, I 
have oft been tickled with the conceit of its 
befalling them as it did the before-named Ro- 
man, and that they had returned with but an 
eye si -piece to their mistresses, for whose sakes 
they had entered into this vow. 

Mothers have reason to rebuke their children 

when they counterfeit having but 

one eye, squinting, lameness, or 

any other personal detect ; for, 

besides that their bodies being 

then so tender may be subject to 

take an ill bent, fortune, I know 

not how, sometimes seems to take a delipht to 

take us at our word ; and I have heard several 

samples related of people who have become 
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It is proper to 
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ren from coun 
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sonal defects. 



really sick by only feigning to be so. I have 
always used, whether on horseback or on foot, 
to carry a stick in my lismd, and so as to ailed 
doing it with a grace : many have threatened 
that this trick would one day be turned into 
necessity ; that is, that I should be the first of 
my family that should leave the pout. 

Hut let us a little lengthen this chapter, and 
vary it with a piece of another colour, concern- 
ing blindness. Pliny 1 reports of one, that, 
once dreaming he was blind, found himself in 
the morninp so indeed, without any preceding 
infirmity in his eyes. The force of imagination 
might assist in this case, as I have; said else- 
where ; and Pliny seems to be of tin; same 
opinion : but, it is more likely that the motions 
which the body felt within (of which phy- 
sicians, if they please, may find out the cause), 
which took awsiy bis sight, were the occasion 
of his dream. 

Let us add another story, akin to this sub- 
ject, which Seneca'' relates in one of his Kpi*,tb>s : 
-' You know,"' >ays lie, writing to Lueilius, 
*- that Ilarpaste. my wife's fool, lives upon me 
as an hereditary charge ; for, as to my own taste, 
I have an aversion to those monsters ; and 
if I have a mind to laugh at a fool, 1 need not 
seek him far, 1 csui laugh at myself. This 
fool 1ms suddenly lost her sipht. I tell von si 
strange, but a very true thing; she 1 is not sen- 
sible that she is blind, but eternally importunes 
her keeper to take her abroad, because she says 
the house is dark. I pray you to believe that 
what we laugh at in her happens to every one 
of us ; no one knows himself to be avaricious, 
liesides, the blind call for a guide ; we stray of 
our own accord. I am not ambitions, we say ; 
but a limn cannot live otherwise at Koine; I 
inn not wakeful, but the city requires a great 
expense ; 'tis not my fault if 1 am choleric, and 
if 1 have not yet established any certain course 
of life; 'tis the fault of youth. Let us not 
seek our disease out of ourselves; 'tis in us, 
and planted in our bowels: and even this, that 
we do not perceive ourselves to be sick, renders 
us more bard to be cured. If we do not betimes 
begin to dress them, when shall we have done 
with so many wounds and evils wherewith 
we abound ! And yet we have a most sweet 
ami charming medicine in philosophy ; for all 
the rest give no plesisure till sifter the cure : 
this pleases and heals at once." This is what 
Seneca says : he has carried me from my 
subject ; but there is advantage in the change. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

OF THt* MBS. 

Tacitts reports 6 that amongst certain bar- 
barian kings their manner was, when they 



X it. Hist. vii. 50. 
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would make a firm obligation, to join their 
right hands close to one another, and twist 
their thumbs ; and when, by force of straining, 
the blood mounted to the end-, they lightly 
pricked them with some sharp instrument, and 
mutually sucked them. 

Physicians say 1 that the thumbs are the 
masters of the hand, and that their Latin 
etymology is derived from pollcre? The Greeks 
called them dvrtxstn, as who should say "another 
hand." And it seems that the Latins also some- 
times take them in this sense for the whole hand : 

Sed ncc vocibus cxcitaia blandis, 
Molli pollice nee rogata, surgit. a 

It was at Home a signification of favour to 
depress and turn in the thumbs, 

Fautor utroquc tuum laudabit pollire ludum,' 

" Thy patron, when thou mak'st thy sport, 
Will with both thumbs applaud thec for' l,"' 

and of disfavour to elevate and thrust them 
outward : 

Convcrso pollire vtdp-i 
Quemlibct occidunt populariter ■'' 

" The vulvar with reverted thumbs 

Kill each one that before them comes." 

The Romans exempted from war all such as 
wen; maimed in the thumbs, as having no 
longer sufficient strength to hold their weapons. 
Augustus confiscated the estate of a Roman 
knight, who had wilfully cut off the thumbs of 
two young children he had, to excuse them from 
going into the armies. 6 And before him, the 
senate, in the time of the Italian war, had con- 
demned Cains Vatienus to perpetual imprison- 
ment, and confiscated nil his goods, for having 
purposely cut off the thumb of his left hand, 
to exempt himself from that expedition, 7 

Some one, I forgot who, 8 having won a 
naval battle, cut off the thumbs of all his van- 
quished enemies, to render them incapable of 
fighting and of handling the oar. The Athe- 
nians also caused the thumbs of those of yEuina 
to be cut off, to deprive them of the precedence 
in the art of navigation. 1 ' 

In Laccdamionia, pedagogues chastised their 
scholars by biting their thumbs. 10 






CHAPTER XXVII. 

COWAUDICE THE MOTHER OF CHliKLTV. 

I have often heard it said that cowardice is 
the mother of cruelty ; and I have found, by 



experience, that that malicious and inhuman 
animosity and fierceness is usually accompanied 
with a feminine weakness. I have seen the 
most cruel people, and upon very frivolous 
occasions, very apt to cry. Alexander, the 
tyrant of Phercs, durst not be a spectator of 
tragedies in the theatre, for fear lest his citizens 
should see him weep at the misfortunes of 
Hecuba and Andromache, who himself caused 
so many people every day to be murdered 
without pity. 11 Is it meanness of spirit that 
j renders them so pliable to all extremities? 
Vtilour, whose effect is only to be exercised 
against resistance, 

Nee nisi bellantis gaudct ccrvicc juvenci,'' 2 

" Neither, unless he fitiht, 
In conquering a bull doth take deli.uht," 

stops when it sees the enemy at its mercy ; but 
pusillanimity, to say that it was also in the 
action, not having dared to meddle in the first 
act, that of damrer, rushes into the second, that 
of blood and massacre. The execution after 
\ictories is commonly performed by the ras- 
cality and hangers-on of an army ; and that 
winch causes so many unheard-of cruelties in 
domestic wars is that the rout are Hushed in 
being up to the elbows in blood, and ripping 
up bodies that lie prostrate at their feet, having 
no sense of any other valour : 

Et lupus, ct. turpes instant morientibus ur.,i. 

Kt quiecunquc minor nobilitate fcra est: 3 

" None hut the wolves, the filthy bears, an.l all 
The baser beasts, will on the dying fall :'* 

like cowardly house -curs, that in the house 
worry and tear the skins of wild beasts they 
durst not come near in the field. What is it 
in these times of ours that causes our quarrels to 
be all mortal ? and that whereas our fathers 
had some degree in their revenge, we now 
begin with the last in ours, and that at the 
first meeting nothing is said but " Kill V 
what is this but cowardice ? 

Every one is sensible that there is more 
bravery and disdain in subduing an enemy 
than in cutting his throat, and in making him 
yield than in putting him to the sword ; besides 
that the appetite of revenge is better satisfied 
and pleased, because its only aim is to make 
itself felt : and this is the reason why we do 
not fall upon a beast or a stone when it hurts 
us, because they arc not capable of being sen- 
sible of our revenge ; and to kill a man is to 
save him from the injury and offence we intend 
him. And as Bias 14 cried out to a wicked 



1 Ateius Capito, rtpnd Macrobius, Saturnalia, vii. 13. 

2 "To be powerful." 

3 Martial, xii. Q8. 8, The verses are too free to be trans- 
lated, in however free a version. 

4 Horace, Ep. i. 18. 06. 

5 Juvenal, iii. 3D*. 

6 Suetonius, in vita, c. 21. 

' Valerius Mas. v. 3. 3. If is supposed that the term 
poltroon is derived from the Latin words expressing this 
circumstance— poflice t rotten. 

h Phiiocles, one of the Atheiran pmerals in the Pelopo- 
nesiau war. Plutarch, Life of Lysnudi'r. 



■' Cicero, de Off. iii. 11. 

10 Plutarch, Life of Lycnrgus. 

11 Plut. Life of Pelopidas. 

12 Claudian, Ep. ad Hadrianum, v. 30. 
>' ! Ovid, Tri.st. iii. 5. 35. 

11 Plutarch, on. the Delay of Dii'ive. Justice. Montaigne 
is mistaken in supposing that. Uias pitied the Orchoinniians; 
it. is Fatroclus, one of the interlocutors in the dialogue, who 
rites this example of the tardy vengeance of the gods on the 
traitor Lyeiscus. 
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follow, " I know that, sooner or later, tliou and to wound a man that lias no feeling, rather 
wilt have thy reward, hut I am afraid I shall than to run the hazard of his resentment. So 
not see it;" and pitied the ( hvhomenians, that it was said about him : " Thnt it was only for 
the penitence of Lyciseus for the (reason com- hobgoblins to wrestle with the dead."' lie 
niitted against them, eame in a season when that stays to see the author die whose w rirings 
I: there was no one remaining alive <>[' those who he intends to question, what does he say, hut 
. had been interested in the olfenee, and whom that he is ns weak as quarrelsome .' It was told 
the pleasure of this penitence should have Aristotle that some on< had spoken ill of him : 
alfeeted : so revenue is to he re- ' k Lot him do more," said he,'- u let him w hip 
KfvmL'c i-» pented of when the person on me too, provided I am not there.*' 
NtVci^vki'lhiiB whom it is executed is deprived of ( )ur fathers contented themselves to ivvciitrc 
an enrmy. the means of suifering under it; an insult with a lie, the lie with a box ol the 
for i\< the avenger will look on to ear, and so forward : they were \aliant enough 
enjoy the pleasure of his revenue, <*<» the person not to fear their ad senary living and provoked; 
on whom he takes revenue should he a spec- we tremble tor fear mi It mil*" n< we see them on 
tntor too, to be aillieted and to repent. b * 1 1 »- loot : and that this is so, does not our noble 
will repent it," we siv ; but beeuu-e we ha\e practice of ihe-e da\s, eqiialh to proseeure to 
given him a pistol-shot through the In a i do dialhhoth him that ha- otleiided us and him 
>ve imagine he repents .' < hi the contrary, it we ha\e oileiuhd. make it out.' 'Tis a No a 
we bat observe we shall tind that he makes ;i kiml of eowardiee that has inlrod leed the ens- 
month at us in (idling: and -o tar from peni- loin of second-, ihirii-. and fourth- in our duels : 
fence, that he doe- not so mm h a- repine ai ns; ihey were formerly duel- ; they 
and wimIo him the kindo-l ni'iee of lite, which are now skinui-'ie-, n ucounlers, V' 'i 'V''.''''^ 
is to make him die in-ei;:dbl\ and suddenly, -i i it 1 battle-. Solitude wn- doubt- \ )y i^ant'i'.' 
We have afterwards to hide om-el\ es, and run less terrible to iho-e who were 
from place to place, from the officers of ju-ticc, the first iiivutors nf this practice, ijun'ti »*•/ >r 
who jmrsue w^, whilst he i.-> at tv-t. Killing i- rtthjiir inini'inuit fi.fin itc rssrf ; "iln'v had lit 1 !" 
good to frnstrate an olfenee to come, not to eontidenee in t hems. |\ es ;*" tor naturally any 
' revenue one that is nh'tadv past: *tis more an eompain whatever i- comfort able in dauber, 
aet of fear than bravery, of precaution than Third persons w < re' formerly called in to prevent 
courage, and of defence than attempt. It i- disorder and foul plav onl\, and to be witness 
manifest that b\ it we quit b« th the trim end of the fortune of tic combat : but since they 
of revenue and the care of mir reputation; we ha\ e brought it to tlii< pass t hat these ihem- 
niv afraid if he li\es he will do u- another sel\ cs enu'a-i'e, w hoevcr i- ia\ iled cannot hand- 
injury as great, as the tir.-t ; "lis mil out of -oniely - 1 n 1 1 c 1 by as an idle spectator, for fear of 
animosity to him, but care of th\ self, that thou ■ being sn-pected cither of want of affection or 
ridden!, him out of the way. j courage. I'esides t he injustice and unw orthiness 
In the kingdom of \arsin<_am this expedient | of such an action, of engaging other force and 
would he useles- to us; where not j valour in the protection of your honour than 

Oik-Is rnmmon nlv soldiers, 1 mi t tradesmen nl-o, ' \our own. I conceive it a disadvantage to a 
in tlic UmcMum .• , . .... . . , • r . . . .. p. . , 

*»[ N.irsintjua. end t heir differences by the sw onl . ( brave man, and whoonlv rebe> upon linn-ell, 

The king ntiverdenie- the field to to -hnlHe his Ibrlnne with that of a second ; 

:my that will right; and sometime-, when the\ every one runs hazard enough in himself, with- 



are persons of quality, looks on, rewarding the 
victor with a chain of gold ; but for the which 
any one that will may fight with him again : 
1>\ which means, by having - come olf trom one 
combat, he becomes engaged in many. 

If we thought by virtue to be always masters 
id' our enemies, and to triumph over them at 
pleasure, we should be sorry tin 1 } should escape 
from ns as they do, by d\ ing. \Ve have a mind 
to conquer, but more with safety than honour ; 
and in our quarrel more pursue the end than 
the glory. 

Asinius Pollio, who, being a worthy man, 

was the less to be excused, com- 

Collio's libel ,„itted a like error ; who, having 

against Plan- . ,.. . '. ' n 

ous, written a libel against ITancus, 

forbore to publish it till he was 

first dead : which was to bite one's thumb 

at a blind man, to rail at one that is deaf, 



It was Plnncns liimsdf who made this answer. Pliny, 
I'l-ffuct to I'r.tiHi.tiitn. 



out hazarding for another, and has enough to 
do to assure himself in his own valour for the 
defence of Iih life, without entrusting a thing 
so dear in a third man's hand. Tor, if it be 
not. expressly agreed upon before to the con- 
trary, 'tis a combined party of all four, ami if 
your second be killed, you have two to deal 
withal, with good reason : and to say that it is 
foul play, it is so indeed ; as it is, well-armed, 
to charge a man that has but the hilt of a sword 
in his hand, or, clear and untouched, a man that 
is desperately wounded ; but if these be advan- 
tages you have got by fighting, you may make 
use of them without reproach. The disparity 
and inequality is only weighed and considered 
from the condition of the combatants when they 
began ; as to the rest, you may take your for- 
tune : and though you alone had three enemies 
upon you at once, your two companions being 



-' Lacrtius, in ritA. 
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killed, yon have no more wrong done you than 
I should do, in a battle, by running a man 
through I should see engaged with one of our 
own men, with the like advantage. The nature 
of society will have it so ; where there is troop 
against troop. 1 as where our Duke of Orleans 
challenged Henry, king of England, a hundred 
against a hundred ; three hundred against as 
many, as the Argiano against the Lacedaemo- 
nians f and three to three, as the If oral ii 
against the Curiatii, the multitude on either 
side is considered but. as one single man : the 
hazard every where, where there is company, 
being confused and mixed. 

I have a domestic interest in this discourse ; 
for my brother, the Sieur d(i ]\la- 
tecoulom, was at Home invited 
by a gentleman, with whom he 
had no great acquaintance, and 
who was defendant, and chal- 
lenged by another, to be his 
second. In this duel he found 
himself matched with a gentleman much better 
known to him ; — I wish they would give me 
some reason for these laws of honour, which so 
frequently run counter to all reason. — After 
having dispatched his man, 3 seeing the two 
principals still on foot and sound, he ran in to 
disengage his friend. "What could he do less? 
Should he have stood still, and, if chance would 
have ordered it so, have seen him he was come 
thither to defend, killed before his face ? What 
he had hitherto done signified nothing to the 
business ; the quarrel was yet undecided. The 
courtesy that you can and certainly ought to 
show to your enemy, when you have reduced 
him to an ill condition, and have a great advan- 
tage over him, I do not see how you con show, 
where the interest of another is in the case, 
where you are only called in as an assistant, 
and the quarrel is none of yours. He could 
neither be just nor courteous at the hazard of 
him he was to serve; and so he was enlarged 
from the prisons of Italy at the speedy and 
solemn request of our king. Indiscreet nation ! 
We are not content to make our vices and fol- 
lies known to the world by report only, but we 
must go into foreign countries, there to show 
them what fools we are ! Put three Frenchmen 
into the deserts of Lybia, they will not live a 
month together without fighting ; so that you 
would say that this peregrination was a thing 
purposely designed to give strangers the plea- 
sure of our tragedies, and for the most part such 
as rejoice and laugh at our miseries. We go 
into Italy to learn to fence, and fall to practise 
at the expense of our lives before we have 
learned it ; and yet, by the order of discipline, 
we should put the theory before the practice : 
we discover ourselves to be but learners : 



* Monstelet, vol. i. c. 9. 

2 For the Plain of Thyrea. Herod, i. 82. Pausanias, x 9. 
Athenxus, xv. 6. 

3 The details of this duel may be found in Bran tome, On 
Duels. 



Primitive juvenis misery, bclliquc propinqui 
Dura rudimenta !' 

" O cnrs'd essay of arms, disastrous doom ! 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come ! 
Hard elements of inauspicious war !" 

I know 'tis an art very useful to its end ; (in 
a duel betwixt two princes, cousins -german, 
in Spain, the elder, says Livy, 5 by his skill and 
dexterity in anus, easily surmounted the greater 
and less managed strength of the younger) ; 
and an art of which the knowledge, as I ex- 
perimentally know, hath inspired some with 
courage above their natural measure ; but this 
is not properly valour, because it supports itself 
upon address, and is founded upon something 
besides itself. The honour of combat consists 
in the jealousy of courage, and not of skill ; 
and therefore I have known a friend of mine, 
famed as a great master in this exercise, in his 
quarrels make choice of such arms as might 
deprive him of this advantage, and that wholly 
depended upon fortune and assurance, that they* 
might not attribute his victory rather to his 
skill in fencing than his valour. When I was 
young, gentlemen avoided the reputation of 
good fencers, as injurious to them ; and learned 
with all imaginable privacy to fence, as a trade 
of subtlety, derogating from true and natural 
valour: 

Non sehivar, uon parar, non ritirarsi 
Voglinn costor, no qui destrezza ha parte ; 
Non danno i col pi or finti, or pieni, or scarsi ; 
Togli e V ira e 1' furor P uso dell' arte. 
Odi le spade orribilmente urtarsi 
A mezzo il fcrro : il pie d' ornia non parte ; 
Sempre e il pie fermo, e la man semprc in moto ; 
No scende taglio in van, ne punta a voto. fi 

" They neither shrunk, nor vantage sought of ground, 
They traversal not, nor slript from part to part, 

Their blows were neither false nor feigned found, 
Fury and rase would let them use no art. 

Their swords together clash with dreadful sound, 
Their feet stand fu*t, and neither stir nor start, 

They move their hands, stedfast their feet remain, 

Nor' blow nor foin they struck, nor thrust in vain." 

Butts, tilting, and barriers, the images of 
warlike fights, were the exercises of our fore- 
fathers : this other exercise is so much the less 
noble that it only respects a private end; that it 
teaches us to ruin one another, against law and 
justice, and that it every way always produces 
very ill effects. It is much more worthy and 
becoming to exercise ourselves in things that 
rather strengthen than weaken our government, 
and that tend to the public safety and common 
glory. Publius Rutilius, consul, was the first 
that taught the soldiers to handle their arms 
with skill, and joined art to valour: not for the 
use of private quarrel, but for war, and the 
quarrels of the people of Home ; 7 a popular 
and patriotic art of defence : and besides the 
example of Csosar, 8 who commanded his men to 



4 JF.neid, xi. 150. 

r> Livy, xxviii. 21. 

f; Tasso, Gerusal. c. 12, st. 55. 

7 Val. Max. ii. 3, 2. 

9 Plutareh, in vita. 
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aim chielly at the tlicc of Pompcy's soldiers in Tim tirst cruelties urc exercised for tlicmseh cs ; 

the buttle of Pharsalia, a thousand other com- , thence springs the fear of a just 

mantlers have also bethought them to in vent ; revenue, whieh afterwards pro- One art of 

new tonus of weapons, and new ways of .-Inking | duces a scries of new cruelties to ^mivVri'iii^t.'s 

and defending according as occasion required, obliterate one another. Philip, others. 

But as Philopumien' eondeiuned w restling. kinir of Macedon, who had so 

wherein he excelled, because the pivparutiws much to do with the people of Home, agitated 

that are therein employed were dillereiit from with the horror of so many murders committed 

those that n pjK-rta in to military di-eijdine, to by his appointment, and doubting of being nble 

which alone lie conceived men of honour ought to keep himself secure from so many families at 

to apply thcin-ehes, so it ,-eem- to me that thi- divers tines mortally injured and otTended by 

address to which we form our limbs, those him, resolvid to seize all the children of those 

twistiugs and motions which young men are he had caused to be slain, to dispatch them 

taught in thi^ new school, are imt onl\ of no ' daily one after another, and so to establish his 

use, but rather the contrary, and hurlfi 1 to the ,,wn repo-e.' 

manner id' tight in battle; our people, too, Pim- matter i- newer impertinent, how ever 

commonly make use of particular w<npoi.-, phieed ; ami therefore 1 . who more consider the 

peculiarly designed for this pnrj o-e ; mi I 1 wnjit ;I1H ' utility of what 1 deliver than its 

have known, when it has been disapproved order and < onurxiou. need not tear in thi- plan 

that a gentleman, ehalleugt d to light, with t t 1 ring in a line -ton. , though it be a little b\ 

rapid' and poinard. -honld app< ar in theequi- theb\e; for w hen the) are rieh in their own 

page of a man at arm- ; or tfi it another should nufi\e beaut \ , a 1 are sil il» ■ to ju-to\ t h< mseh » -. 

take his cloak instt ail oi" a p n'nunl. 1 1 i- wor- (he ]en-t end of a hair will >er\e to draw them 

th\ of eon-id ■ration tl at I.aolie-. in Plat . into a \ argument. 

speaking of harning to fence after a mania r Among-t otln r- condemned b\ Philip. l!»ro- 

like ours, -a\s that he m-wr knew an\ gn.if ilieus, prince of The--ajv. had lieu one- he 

soldier come out of that ^-eho .1, .>peemll\ the L.l mono\er. a 't< r him, en <d hi- tviiMiiiv 

ma-ters td it: and indeul, a- to tlam. our in-law to In put to (h atii. . ueh louiiL -' -on 

own t Xpert nre tell- 11- a- murji. Ar t> t !*•■ \er\ \eMtig bind Mm; Thn>\ ifa ami A rcho 

re.-t, we mn\ at loi r roue 1 i--!,- that l!<\ an w , ..v ihiir two widow-. TLu.xciiu. though 

qualitiis <>f in n'Mti. n r corn -poll »»ci : h'j.!!\ <•• i.rled to it, eould not I »■ per-meled to 

and, in the edueation of i,e children ot hi- niarlw a. i u. \ reho married I Vri-, the greatest 

go\ > rinmait, I'lat i. t- nb -t- il. • i ..t . ;i. .. g tin- l'nian-. and l>\ him had a Lfreat 
m l \"kTuu-.. V "l :ilt " f j,,,v - 1: '-'- htrnMluced l v ,;,on (h.alreu, which -,i-, evil.-, hit in a 

t.y'i'l.mj. \m\cu- and I.jm i -, ami that-i \> .■ !. r no-. 'I !n < \enu. n o\ t d w it h a maternal 

w ro-lling, 1 V A>.lu-u ;iml ( '< re\ i . ehu.'l\ t>wa:«s In i m phew . . t hat -he might 
beeau-e they have another cud titan to n i der | a vf- them under her ow n e\ <•>, and in h< r o\\ n 
\ out li tit tor the -eiwiceof w ar. and contribute j ,r« ,r i lino, marritd Pori-. Presently come- a 
nothing to it. But 1 see I am -onmw hat .-truyd pr lelaumtiou oi the kin-*- edict. 'I hi- brave- 

from my theme. spirited motiier sii-peeted the cruelty of Philip, 

The Imiperor .Maurice, b. iu;jr adverti-( I by and. afr; id of the in.-olenei' of the Fohliers 
dn tins and -e\cral proL r )io.-tie-. that one Phoe- -, toward- the-e line and temlr r children, boldly 
an obnciirt} sohlier, should kill hini. ipn -ti an 1 declared that -he would rather kill them with 
lii^ brother-in-law. Phib|)]d. a.-, -,\ ho thi- Phoi a- her own hand- than deliver them. Poris. I 
was, and what hi- nature, (pml'tie-, and man- -tarth'd at thi- protestation, promised her to 
ner-,: and so - nm a- Philip] icu-, -teal them away, and to transport them to 
nii'^crucl'anVl aiu,,|, g- s t f»llier thiii^-. had Told Allien-, and t liere commit them to the < u-lody 
l.lomly. him that he was eowirdlyaml of mhiic lailhfnl friend of his. They took there- 
timorous, th" t mperor iminedi- fore the opportunity of an annual feast, w Inch 
ntely thence concluded that he was tin n a was n debratetl at .Fmia in honour of -Tanas, 
murderer and cruel,- 1 What i- that that makes and thither they went. Having appeared by 
tyrants so bloody ' "Tis only the -idicitnde of day tit the public ceremonies and bampiet, they 
their own safety, and that tla ir faint heart- can stole at night into a vessel prepared for that 
furnish them with no other na an-, of securing purpose, to escape away by Pea. The wind 
themselves than in exterminating tho-e that, proved contrary, and finding themselves in the 
may hurt them, even so much as to women, for morning within sight of the land from whence 
fear of a scratch : they had launched over night, were made after 

by the guards of the port. At their approach, 
I'uncu .'era, tium cuncia timn • Poris laboured all he could to make the mari- 

ners do their utmost to escape from the pur- 
suers ; but Theoxcna, frantic with affection 



lie sir kes ;U :;:!. who evorv one docs fcur." 



l'lutarch, m ft'. ■'• th.ul. tit F.u'.'up. i. l-j. 

Ltius, \ii. | 

Z'iti;. -s ;■.[ Ci-'ir. fhh, '/. «/!/>> I'-up. Mnurior. ' Livv, \1. :.. 
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Tyrants con- 
trive to 
lengthen the 
torments of 
those they put 
to death. 



and revenge, recurring to her former resolution, 
prepared arms and poison, and exposing these 
before them : " Come, my children," said she, 
" death is now the only means of your defence 
and liberty, and shall administer occasion to 
the gods to exercise their sacred justice ; these 
sharp swords, these full cups, will open you the 
way to it; courage, fear nothing. And thon, 
my son, who art the eldest, take this steel into 
thy hand, that thou may'st the most bravely 
die." The children, having on one side so 
powerful a counsellor, and the enemy at their 
tlironts on the other, ran all of them eagerly 
upon what was next to hand, and, half dead, 
were thrown into the sea. Theoxena, proud of 
having so gloriously provided for the safety of 
all her children, clasping her arms with great 
affection about her husband's neck : a Let us, 
my friend," said she, '-'follow these boys, and 
enjoy the same sepulchre they do." And, ^o 
embraced, threw themselves headlong overboard 
into the sea; so that the ship was carried back 
empty of the owners into the harbour. 

Tyrants, at once both to kill and to make 
their anger felt, have pumped 
their wits to invent the most lin- 
gering deaths. They will have 
their enemies dispatched, but not 
so fast that they may not have 
leisure to taste their vengeance. 1 
And therein they are mightily perplexed, for if 
the torments they inflict are violent, they are 
short; if long, they are not then so painful as 
they desire ; and thus they torment themselves 
in contriving how to torment others. Of this we 
have a thousand examples of antiquity, and 
1 kuow not whether we, unawares, do not re- 
tain some traces of this barbarity. 

All that exceeds a simple death appears to 
me pure cruelty. Our law cannot expect that 
he whom the fear of being executed, by being 
beheaded or hanged, will not restrain, should 
be any more awed by the imagination of a lan- 
guishing fire, burning pincers, or the wheel. 
And 1 know not, in the mean time, whether we 
do not throw them into despair; for in what 
condition can the soul of a man, expecting 
four-and-twenty hours together to be broke 
upon a wheel, or, after the old way, nailed to a 
cross, be? Joseph us relates- that in the time 
of the war the Romans made in Judea, happen- 
ing to pass by where they had three days before 
crucified certain Jews, he amongst them knew 
three of his own friends, and obtained the fa- 
vour of having them taken down ; of whom 
two, he says, died, the third lived a great while 
after. 

Chalcondylas, a writer of good credit, in the 
records he has left behind him of things that 
happened in his time, and near him, 3 tells us, 
as of the most excessive torment, of what the 



Emperor Mechmet very often practised, of cut- 
ting off men in the middle, by the diaphragm, 
with one blow of a scymitar ; by which it hap- 
pened that they died, as it were, two deaths at 
once, and both the one part and the other, says 
he, were seen to stir and struggle a great while 
after, in very great torment. I do not think 
there was any great suffering in this motion : 
the torments that are most dreadful to look on 
are not always the greatest to endure ; and 1 
find those that other historians relate to have 
been practised upon the Epirot lords, to be more 
horrid and cruel, where they were condemned 
to be flayed alive by pieces, alter so malicious 
a manner that they continued fifteen days in 
this misery. 

As also these two others: Croesus, 4 having 
caused a gentleman, the favourite of his brother 
Pantaleon, to be seized, carried him into a 
fuller's shop, where he caused him to be 
scratched and carded with cards and combs 
belonging to that trade till he died. George 
Sechel, chief commander of the peasants of 
Poland, who committed so many mischiefs 
under the title of the crusade, being defeated 
in battle, and taken by the waywodc of Tran- 
sylvania, waN for three days bound naked upon 
tlic rack, exposed to all sorts of torments that 
any one could contrive against him, during 
which time many other prisoners were kept 
fasting. In the end, he living and looking on, 
they made his beloved brother Lucat, for v\ horn 
only he entreated, taking upon himself the 
blame of all their evil actions, to drink his 
blood ; and caused twenty of his most favoured 
captains to feed upon him, tearing his flesh in 
pieces with their teeth, and swallowing the 
morsels. The remainder of his body and bowels, 
so soon as he was dead, were boiled, and others 
of his followers compelled to eat them.' 



1 An allusion lo Caligula's saying, " I wish them to feel 
themselves dying." 

* In tin' lU.\turif of Ids Life, towards the end. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ALL THINGS HAVE THEIR .SEASON. 

Such as compare Cato the Censor with the 
younger Cato that killed himself, compare two 
beautiful natures, and much resembling one 
another. The first acquired his 
reputation several ways, and ex- 
cels in military exploits and the 
utility of his public avocations; 
but the virtue of the younger, 
besides that it were blasphemy to compare any 
to him in vigour, was much more pure and 
unblemished ; for who can acquit the Censor 
of envy and ambition, having dared to jostle 
the honour of Scipio, a man in worth, valour, 
and all other excellent qualities, infinitely be- 
yond him, or any other of his time ? 



The virtue of 
Cato of Utica 
preferable to 
that of Cato 
the Censor. 



s I list of the Tnrfc 
r> Chronicle of Curi 
SiU-siii, p. 233. 



, x. at the beginning. •' Iferod. i. 92. 
n, book iv. p. "00. Cureus, Annuls of 
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That which they report of him, amount 
other tilings, tliut, in his extreme old age, he 
put himself upon learning the (J reck tongue 
with a greedy appetite, as if to quench a long 
thirst, 1 does not seem to make much tor his 
honour; it heing properly what we call being 
twice a child. All things have their season, 
even the best ; and a man may suy his Pater- 
noster out of time ; as they accused T. Qnintus 
Flaminius, that, being general of an army, he 
was seen praying apart in the time of a battle 
that he won : 

Imponet fiucm *:ipicns ct rehus hones t is. - 

" The wise man limits even proper thine-*." 

Eudennmidas, seeing Xenocrates, -when very 
old, still very intent upon his school -lessons, 
" When will this man be wise, 1 ' said he, u if 
lie is still learning .'" : * And Philopamun, to 
those who extolled King Ptolemy for every 
day inuring his person to the exercise of arms, 
li It is not," said he, '* commendable in a king 
of his age to exercise himself in those things ; 
he ought now really to employ them."" 1 The 
young are to make their preparations, the old 
to enjoy them, say the sages ; ' and the greatest 
vice they observe in us is that our de-ires in- 
cessantly grow young again ; we are always 
re-beginning to live. 

Our studies and desires should sonu times be 
sensible of age. We have one \\u i in the gra\e, 
and yet our appetites and pursuits spring e\ery 
day new upon us : 

Tu sceanda marmora 

Loe;is sub ipMim funus, ct, Ftpulci.i. 
Iinmcnior, struis domos :'■ 

" Command the pillar'd domr to n»i\ 
When, lo ! the tomb foaiolU'ii lies.' 3 

The longest of my designs is not above a year's 
extent : I think of nothing now but ending, 
rid myself of all new hopes and enterprises, 
take my last leave of even place I depart from, 
and every day dispossess my-elf of what 1 have: 
OUm jam nee pent tfinttuiutui titihh wr <ttytti 

ritur j/litit sttfit -rest ciuttri <jtta it cue : ' 

" Henceforward 1 will neither lose nor i'ct : 1 
have more wherewith to defray my journey, 
than I have way to go : 

Vixi, ct, rjiicm dedcrat cursum fort una, pcre^i." 

" I've lived, and finish' d the career 
Wherein my fortune placed me here." 

To conclude ; 'tis the only comfort 1 find in 
my old age, that it mortifies in me several cares 
and desires wherewith life is disturbed ; the 
care how the world goes, the care of riches, of 
grandeur, of knowledge, of health, of myself. 
There arc some who are learning to speak,' at a 
time when they should learn to be silent for 
ever. A man may always study, but he must 



What ought to 
he an old mini's 

study. 



not always go to school. Vv hut a contemptible 
thing is an old abecedarian ! 

Divcrsus diversa juvrml ; non omnibus annia 
Omnia eonveniunt :'■> 

" For s<:\eral things do several men delight ; 
And all things are not for all ages right." 

If we must study, let us study what is suitahle 
to our present condition, that we may answer 
as he did, who, being asked to 
what end he studied in his de- 
1 crepidnge : " That I may go out 
better/' said he, '' and at greater 
1 ease." Such a study was that of the younger 
( 'ato, feeling his end approach, and which he 
met with in Plato's Discourse of the Immor- 
tality of tiie Soul ; not, as we are to belie w*, 
that he was not long before- hand furnished 
J with all sorts of ammunition for such a de- 
parture; for of assurance, an established will 
I and in-trnction, he laid more than Plato in all 
' his writings ; his knowledge and courage were 
I in this respect abo\e philosophy : he applied 
himself to Ids study, not for the service of his 
death; but, as a man whose sleeps were never 
I disturbed in the importance of such a delibera- 
| tion, he also, without choice or el. ;nge, con- 
tinued his studies with the other ueenstoman 
actions of his life. The night that he was tte- 
' nied the pnotorship, he spent in play ; that 
wherein he was to (lie, lie spent in reading: the 
loss either of life or of oilieo wn- all one to him. 



I\i 



aOuuis (u a r;i 
]i;ieil\ ol iu-tim 
M.-iddv and 
n-u'id.irlv, ae- 
i-ordiiiir 'to ill- 
,.nnripK-.s -if 
solid \irtue. 



(MA I'TKH \.\I\. 

OF ^ IltTl K. 

I iixn, b\ experience, that there i 
ditferenee betwixt the starts and 
siil,ic> <if the snid and a roolute 
and eon>tant habit ; and very 
well perceive there i> nothing we 
niav not do : nay, even to the 
surpassing the Divinity itself, 
s;i\s some one," 1 foruHnneh as 
it is more to render a man's self impassable 
by his own study and euerg\, than to be so by 
his natural condition ; and even to be able to 
conjoin to man's imbecility and frailty a godly 
resolution and assurance ; but it is by fits and 
starts; and in the li\es of those heroes of times 
past, there are sometimes miraculous sallies, and 
that seem infinitely to exceed our natural force; 
but they arc indeed but sallies; and 'tis hard to 
believe that in these so elevated qualities a man 
can so thoroughly imbue the soul that they 
should become constant and, as it were, natural 
in him. It accidentally happens even to us, 
who arc but abortive birth- of men, sometimes 






1 I'lutarch, Lift' nf Cnin the Cemnr, 

2 Id. Parallel of T. Q. Flaminius und PUilopientcn. 
■' Id. Apnt/i. of the Lnctdwm. 

* Id. in vifa. 
Seneca, Kjiist. :to\ 



Horace, Oil i.. is. 17. 
Scncra, Epixt. 1~ . 
/EnHd, iv. 6:a. 
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to dart out our souls, when roused by the dis- 
courses and examples of others, much beyond 
their ordinary stretch ; but 'tis a kind of passion 
that pushes and pricks them on, and in some sort 
ravishes them from themselves ; for this whirl- 
wind once blown over, we see that they insen- 
sibly flag and slacken of themselves, if not to 
the lowest degree, at least so as to be no more 
the same ; insomuch as that, upon every trivial 
occasion, the losing of a hawk, or the breaking 
of a glass, we suffer ourselves to be moved little 
less than one of the common sort. I am of 
opinion that, order, moderation, and constancy 
excepted, all things are to be done by a man 
that is indifferent and defective in general. 
" Therefore it is/*' say the sages, " that to make 
a right judgment of a man, you are chiefly to 
observe his common actions, and surprise him 
in his every day habits." 1 

Pyrrho/he who erected so pleasant a know- 
ledge upon ignorance, endeavoured, as all the 
rest who were really philosophers did, to make 
his life correspond with his doctrine. And 
because he maintained the imbecility of human 
judgment to be so extreme as to be incapable 
of any choice or inclination, and would have 
it wavering and suspended, considering and 
receiving all things as indifferent, 'tis said that 
he always comported himself after the same 
manner and countenance : if he had begun a 
discourse, he would always end what he had to 
say, though the person he was speaking to had 
gone away ; and if he walked, lie never stopped 
for any impediment that stood in his way, being 
preserved from precipices, the justle of carts, 
and other like accidents, by the care of his 
friends : 3 for to fear or to avoid any thing had 
been to justle his own propositions, which de- 
prived the senses themselves of all certainty 
and election. Sometimes he suffered incisions 
and cauteries with so great, constancy as never 
to be seen so much as to wince or shut his eyes. 
'Tis something to bring the soul to these imagi- 
nations, 'tis more to join thereto the effects; and 
yet not impossible j but to conjoin them with 
such perseverance and constancy as to make 
them habitual is certainly, in attempts so re- 
mote from common custom, almost incredible 
to be done. Therefore it was that being one 
day taken in his house terribly scolding with 
his sister, and being reproached that he therein 
transgressed his own rules of indifference ; 
" What!" said he, " must this foolish woman 
also serve for a testimony to my rules ?" 
Another time, being seen defending himself 
against a dog, " It is," said he, " very hard 
totally to put off man ; and we must endeavour 
and force ourselves to resist and encounter 
things first by effeets, but at least by reason." 3 



Extraordinary 
effects pro- 
duced by a sud- 
den resolution. 



1 Diog. Laert. ix, 63. 

2 Yet Montaigne says, in the twelfth chapter of thin hook, 
that they who represent l'yrrho in this light extend his doc- 
trine beyond what it really was; and that, like a rational 
man, he made use of all his corporeal a::d r-phltuul faculties 
as rule and reason. 



About seven or eight years since, 
a husbandman, who is still living, 
but two leagues from my house, 
having been long tormented with 
his wife's jealousy, coming one 
day home from his work, and she welcoming 
him with her accustomed railing, entered into 
so great fury that, with a sickle he had yet in 
his hand, he totally cut off all those parts that 
she was jealous of, and threw them in her 
face. And 'tis said that a young gentleman of 
our nation, brisk and amorous, having by his 
perseverance at last mollified the heart of a 
fair mistress, enraged that upon the point of 
fruition he found himself unable to perform, 
and that 

Non virilitcr 
Iners senile penis extulerat caput,' 

" The part he most had need of play'd him false," 

so soon as ever he came home, he deprived him- 
self of it and sent it his mistress, a cruel and 
bloody victim for the expiation of his offence. 
If this had been done upon a mature considera- 
tion, and upon the account of religion, as the 
priests of Cybele did, what should we say of 
so high an action ? 

A lew days since, at Bergerac, within five 
leagues of my house, up the river Dordogne, 
n woman having over-night been beaten and 
abused by her husband, a choleric, ill-con- 
ditioned fellow, resolved to escape from his ill 
usage at the price of her life ; and going, so 
soon as she was up the next morning, to visit 
her neighbours, as she was wont to do, and 
having let some words full as to recommending 
to them her affairs, she took a sister of hers by 
the hand and led her to the bridge ; when? 
being, and, as it were in jest, without any 
manner of alteration in her countenance, there 
taking leave of her, she threw herself head- 
long from the top into the river, and was 
drowned. That which is the most remarkable 
in this is that this resolution was a whole night 
maturing in her head. 

It is quite another thing with the Indian 
women ; for it being the custom there for the 
men to have many wives, and the best beloved 
of them to kill herself at her husband's decease, 
every one of them makes it the business of her 
whole life to obtain this privilege, and gain 
this advantage over her companions; and the 
good offices they do their husbands aim at no 
other recompense but to be preferred in accom- 
panying them in death : 

Uhi mortifero jaeta est fax ultima lecto, 

Uxorum fusis stat pia turba eomis : 
Et certamen habent lethi, qme viva sequatur 

Conjugium ; pudor est non lieuisse mori ; 
Ardent vietrices, et flammse pectora preebent, 

Imponuntque suis ora pcrusta viris. 5 



3 Iiaertius, in vitd. 

* Tibul. Priup. carin. 81. 

r ' Propcrtius, iii, 13, 17. 
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" When to tliR pile tliev throw the kintlliui? brand, | and SO SOOU as she is dead 1 1 10 Willi is prc- 

Thppi«MM wives wither uisheveti\Ut:m<l, t] j ^ j ] ()s ( 1 w ] R . rt , t ] u;v remain 

Striving winch livinc* sh:ill in deiUh attend • t ' 

Her spouse, and i?ain an honourable end : entombed. 

Those thus preferred their breasts to ihmie expose, i There WTIS ill the SllIHU COUUtrV, Something ! 

And their scorclied lips t<» their dead liusn-.ind s clos). . . . « ' 

1 like this in tinir (lymnosopmsts : 

A certain author of our thins reports that In- f„ r not hy constraint of others Th^t^voiun- " 

lias seen in those oriental nations this en-t< n nor hy tin.' impetuosity of a sud- lariiy burnt. 

in practice, that not only the wives burs tJ em- dm humour, lint hy the express 

selves with their husbands, lmt even ihe -1; vc- profe.-simi of their order, their custom was. so ' 

ht> has enjoyed also, which is done after thi- mhiii a- tliev arrived ;it a certain age, or that 

manner: Tlie hu-bnnd being dead, the v Mow ihe\ -aw tin m-ehe- threatened hy any disease, 

mav, if ^he will (hut few do), demand I w i or | ( > <■: e-e a teneral pile to he erected for them, 

three mouths re-pito, wherein to order In r ll!H | ,,ii ihe tup u -tutely bed, where, after ' 

uilair-. The day beiuv; come, -he i:i.nin t.- on having joxihlh fen- tod tlleir friends and ae- | 

linr-clunk, dressed as for lu-r weddine;, and epmintance, ihev la\ them down with m> great ■ 

with a cheerful eountenanee says slie i- LToimr re-obiti- n that, tire I.eiiiir applied to it, they 

lo sleep with her -police, hohlimr a looking- wnv n.-ver mvii to -tir hand oi- foot; 1 and A 

ola-- in her left hand, and an arrow in tic • a'or tl 's maai.er one of them, Calanus by 

other; being thus conducted in nninp, neecau- nnei.\ i \nin d m the presence of the whole 

panied with her kindred and t'rii ml-, and a an i\ it Ale\ai ler the (nvat.~ And he was 

tireat concourse of people, \\ joieim_r. -he i- ai n.'iu. r n n it< d la 1\ nor happy ;imone>t ihem 

last brought to the pnhlie place appooii-d r ^ i - * r <l,l i.iif ton- d. -troy him-elf; »li-*!iiI-^iiiLT 

for such spectacles. This is a -pneioi;- -quaiv. | |, s. -ik I mv'd ami pnritied h\ the tire, after 

in the midst of w hich is a pit full of wood, and kmn-' emi-amed all that w a- earthly and 

adjoining to it a mount rai-ed four or live step-. norfak ihi- eon-taut premeditation of the 
upon which she is brought and -er\ed with a \ hole i ■ * • i- that which make- the wonder, 
niaenitieeut repa-t; which being done, -die file- \ ihmulTsI our other coiiTro\ ersie-. that as to the 

to dancimj,- ami -during, and 'jj\ es o'-J.rwI-n w y\ fht/t/fiU al-o crept in ; and, to tie tin: gs 

she thinks fit to kindle the lire. Ti i- hei'.t: o. <onie, and even oar ow n w ills, to a certain and 

performed, she de-cml-, an I taking tin ncii'i-t m, \ it dde mre-.-ity , we are -till upon \\\\> argu- ' 

of her liu-band's rehiti u- b\ lie hand, the\ • ,t ot i i 1 1 1 • - pa-t : v " Siuer (ittl fori .-cc- that ; 

walk together to th- ri\er cIom- I \ . w i-« re -he -dl tain-- -hall -o fall out, a-. (lmdule-> he do.--, I 

; stri])- her-elf -iark naked, an 1, lia\ii,jf di-- n i ,,,-t ilim m ei — ,irii\ toll iw that iheN must i 

trihuted her (dothe> and jewel- h In r fri« n-!-. -<, t; II nut." To wiieh our ma-ter- reply, ( 

pluneTs herself into the v. al-r. a- H t! re to •• j'i.at i,. s,vi:; „n\ tiling -iiould come to 

cleanse herself from \iy'\' -.in* ; coining oat p;i -., ;^ \ ,. do. and a- (iod him-elf al-o does 
thence, she wraps her-elf in yellow limn of [ , ; -, all tone'- Ifhej.' j re- ait with him, he 

eiirht and twenty ells loii-r ; and a^ain u'i\ia.^ nth. r i-os than fore-er- i, is not to compel an 

her hand to this kinsman oi her hn-hand's, tiny r\.i't; that i-, we -ee Iwaa-t thimr- do fall 

return hack to the 11101111". where -he imkis (lli j ], r \ thim_- do not lull oat hecau-e w e -ee ; 

1 a sjieech to the people, ami reconr 1 n '.- Iht mcIiN can-e know ledtxe, hut knowleilm 1 does 

idiildrtai to them, if she 1 ive aa\. 1>. tvi\t , e - ;,ii-c e\ eiiN. That whadi we -ee hajipen 

the pit nml the mount tin r i> t ana vi '-. a ,.' , s Imppeii ; let it ini_iht have haj)pened 

enrlain drawn, to -tr.cn ike 1 ■irniuur fioet'e . ■ h< rwi-e ; and (!*»'', in the catalogue of the : 

from their -iLiht, w hich >o.ne of tin m, to i«„i;l , . •-, of events, which ke ha- in his presence, 

tc-t thcii^irrent eonraL'O, toi'eid. I I.i\ in-; « aded !, -d.-ii those which we call accidental and 

wdiat -he \\[\> to -a\ , a wiunan jm -ei't- In r ij|\ oiunfarv, which (h peml upon the liherty he 

with 11 vessel of oil, wherewith to am in: her has <jjven our free-will, aad knows that we 

head and her whole h.u!\ : which ha\ : e_ done -ha'l do aini-s, l)ecan>c we would tlo so" 
with, she throws it into the tire, and in an in- N ,\\ | have -cen a LTi'eat many commanders 

-laa 7, precipitate^ laa'-elf after. Imuadiatelv ihe < ma nra;»'e their -oh Tier- w it h this fatal necessity ; 

people thrown ynat many billets and lo^s to\\ if our time he limited to a Certain hour, | 

upon her, that -he may not he lone; in il\ im_r, neither the enemy's shot, nor our owai baldness, . 

and convert all tin ir joy into sorrow and ma- our flight and cowardice, can either shorten 

mournimr. If they are pta'sons of meaner cai- (J r prolong 1 our lives. This is easily said, hut 

ditiou the body of the defunct is carried to the see who wall be so persuaded ; and if it be so 

place of sepulture, and there placed sitting, the that a strong and lived v faith draws along with 

widow kneeling before him, and embracing the it actions of the same, certainly this faith we so 

corpse closely, and thus remains, while tliev much briv r of is very light in this age of ours, 

build round them a wall, which so soon as it unless the contempt" it lias of works makes it 

is raised to the height of the woman's shoulders, disdain their company. So it is that to this 1 

some of her relations come behind her, ami, very purpose, the Sieur de Joinville, as credible 

taking hold of her head, writhe her neck; a w'itness as anv other w hate\er. tells us of the 
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Bedouins, a nation amongst the Saracens, with 
whom the king St. Louis had to do in the Holy 
Land, that they in their religion did so firmly 
believe the number of every man's days to be 
from all eternity prefixed and get down by an 
inevitable decree, that they went naked to the 
wars, excepting a Turkish sword, and their 
bodies only covered with a white linen cloth : 
and, for the greatest curse they could utter 
when they wen; angry, this was always in their 
mouth : l ' Accursed be thou, as he that anus 
himself tor fear of death." 1 This is a testimony 
of faith very much beyond ours. And of this 
sort is that, also, that two monks of Florence 
gave in our fathers' days.- Being engaged in 
some controversy of learning, they agreed to 
go both of them into the fire, in the public 
square, to prove the faith of each in his argu- 
ments ; and all things were prepared, and the 
thing just upon the point of execution, when it 
was interrupted by an unexpected accident. 

A young Turkish lord, having performed a 
notable exploit in his own person in the sight 
of both armies, that of Amurath and that of 
Iluniades, ready to join battle, being asked by 
Amurath, who, in so tender and inexperienced 
years (for it was his first sally in arms), had 
inspired him with so brave a courage, replied 
i that his chief tutor for valour was a hare ; ki For 
i being/' said lie, kl one day a hunting I found a 
I hare sitting, and though 1 had a brace of excel- 
! lent greyhounds with me, yet methought it 
i would be best for surencss to make use of my 
bow ; for she sat very fair. I then fell to let- 
j ting My my arrows, and shot forty that I had 
in my quiver, not only without hurting, but 
without starting her from her form. At last 1 
slipped my dogs after her, but to no more pur- 
| pose than I had shot. By which I understood 
that she had been seenred by her destiny ; and 
that neither darts nor swords can wound with- 
out the permission of fate, which we can neiiher 
hasten nor defer." This story may serve to let 
us see, by the way, how flexible our reason is 
to all sorts of images. A person of great years, 
name, dignity, and learning, boasted to me to 
have been induced to a certain very important 
mutation in his faith, by a strange, whimsical 
incitement, and otherwise so very inconclusive, 
that I thought it much stronger the contrary 
way : he called it a miracle, and I too, but in 
another sense. The Turkish historians say that 
the persuasion those; of their nation have im- 
printed in them of the fatal and 
unalterable prescription of their 
days does manifestly conduce to 
the giving them great assurance 
in dangers. And I know a great 
prince who makes a very fortunate use of it; 



1 Mem. dc Joinville, e. 30. 

2 On the /th April, N08. See the history of the famous 
Jerome Savonarola, in the Mem. of Cumbie.t, viii. c. ) J) ; Guie- 
ciardini, iii. ; JJayle, at the word Savonarola; Sismondi, 
Hepubliques Uulietmes, e. 9S, vol. xii. 

3 The founder of the Republic of Holland. On the 18fh 
March, 1582, he was wounded with a pistol-shot by a liia- 
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whether it be that he does really believe it, or 
that he makes it his excuse for so wonderfully 
hazarding himself: may fortune be not too soon 
weary of her favour to him. 

There has not happened in our memory a 
more admirable effect of resolution than in those 
two who conspired the death of the Prince 
of Orange. 3 J Tis to be wondered at how the 
second, that executed it, could ever be persuaded 
into an attempt wherein his companion, who 
had done his utmost, had had so ill success ; 
and after the same method, and with the same 
arms, to go attaek a prince, armed wish so recent 
cause of distrust, powerful in followers and 
bodily strength, in his own hall, amidst his 
guards, and in a eity wholly at his devotion, 
lie assuredly employed a very resolute arm and 
courage, enflamed with furious passion. A 
poinard is sure for striking home: but, by rea- 
son that more motion and force of hand is 
required than with a pistol, the blow is more 
subject to be put by and hindered. That this 
man went to a certain death I make no doubt ; 
for the hopes any one could flatter him withal 
could not find place in any sober understand- 
ing; and the conduct of his exploit suffi- 
ciently manifests that he had no want of that, 
any more than of courage. The motives of so 
powerful a persuasion may be diverse, for our 
fancy does u hat it will both with itself and us. 
The execution that was done near Orleans was 
nothing like this; 4 there was in that more of 
chance than vigour ; the wound was not mortal 
if fortune had not made it so; and the attempt 
to shoot on horseback, and at a distance, and at 
one whose body was in motion by the moving 
of his horse, was the attempt of a man who had 
rather miss his blow than fail of saving himself; 
as was apparent hy what followed after ; for he 
was so astonished and stupified with the thought 
of so high an execution, that he totally lost his 
judgment, both to find his way and govern his 
tongue. What needed he to have done more 
than to fly back to his friends and cross the 
river .' 7 Tis what 1 have done in less dangers, 
and I think of very little hazard, how broad 
soever the river may be, provided your horse 
have good going in, and that you see on the 
other side good landing according to the stream. 
The other, 5 when they pronounced his dreadful 
sentence: " I was prepared for it," said he; 
" and I will make you wonder at my patience." 

The Assassins, a nation bordering upon Phoe- 
nicia, are reputed, amongst the 
Mahometans, a people of great 
devotion and purity of manners. 
They hold that the nearest way 
to gain Paradise is to kill some 
one of a contrary religion ; which is the reason 



A people who 
believe assassi- 
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eayan, named Tean de Jauretruy. Recovering from this, he 
was killed on the 10th July. 1584, by a pistol-shot, in his 
house at Uell't, by Balthazar Gerard, a native of Franehe- 
Compte. 

1 The assassination of the Duke of Guise, by Poltrot. 

5 Gerard. 
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they have often been seen, being but one or 
two, without arms, to make an attempt against 
powerful enemies at the price of a certain death, 
and without any consideration of their own 
danger. So was our Count Kaimond of Tripoli 
assassinated (which word is derived from their 
name), in the heart of his city, during our 
enterprises of the holy war. 1 And likewise 
Conrad, marquis of Montserrat,- the murderers 
at their execution carrying themselves with 
great pride and glory that they had performed 
so brave an exploit. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

OF A }]<)>: STIIOTS (Mill. I). 

Tins story shall go by itself; for I will lerve 
physicians to discourse of it. Two days jilco 
I saw a child which two men and a nur-e, who 
culled themselves the father, the uncle, and 
the mint of it, curried about to get names b\ 
shewing it, by reason it was so strange a crea- 
ture. It was, as to all the rest, of a common 
form, and could stand upon it- feet; could tro 
and gabble much like oilier children of its fine; 
it had n« ver as yet taken au\ other nourish nent 
but from the nurse's breasts and what, in my 
presence, they tri*'d to put into it> mouth, it 
only chewed a little and spit out airain without 
swallowing ; its cry, indeed, seemed a litilfodd 
and particular; it was just fourteen months old. 
Cuder the breast it was joined to another child, 
but without a head, and that laid the spine of 
the back without motion, the rest entire ; for 
though it had one arm shorter than the other, 
this was broken by accident at their birth ; tliev 
were joined breast to breast, as if a lesser child 
would reach its arms about the neck of one 
something bigger. The juncture and thickness 
of the place where they were conjoined was not 
above four fingers, or thereabouts, so that if you 
thrust up the imperfect child you might seethe 
navel of the other below it ; so the joining was 
betwixt tin; paps and the navel. The navel of 
the imperlt'ct child could not be seen, but all 
tin* rest of the belly could ; so that all the rest 
that was not joined of the imperfect one, as 
arms, buttocks, thighs, and legs, hung dangling 
upon the other child, and might reach to the 
mid-leg. The nurse moreover told us that it 
urined at both bodies; and also the members 
of the other were nourished, sensible, and in 
die same plight with that she gave suck to; 
excepting that they were shorter and less. 
This double body, and several limbs belonging 
to one head, might be interpreted a favourable 
prognostic to the king,* of maintaining the 
various parts of our state under the union of his 



laws ; but lest the event should prove otlierwi.se, 
'tis better to let it alone; for, except in things 
past, there is no divination ; II, (/nam facta 
sunt, turn ad con jcet arum tdlqua intcrprcta- 
t'mttc rcvocaitm\* ki so as, when they are come 
to pass, they should then by some interpre- 
tation be recalled to conjecture," as 'tis said 
of Epimcnides, that he always prophesied of 
things past.' 

I have lately seen a herdsman in Modoc, of 
about thirty \ ears of aire, who has no sign of 
any genital parts : he has three; holes, by w Inch 
he voids his water; he is bearded, has desire, 
and covets the society of women. 

Those that we cull monsters are not so to 
(iod, who see** in the immensity 
of his w ork the infinite forms that 
lie has comprehended therein ; 
and it is to be belie; rd that this 
figure which astonishes us has 
relation to some other of the same kind un- 
known to man. From hi- onuii-cienec nothing 
but the L r ond, the usual, and I lie regular pro- 
ceed- ; but Ave do nut discern the disposition 
and relation : (£'>,>({ crchrr rhlct non i/tirofttr, 
i'tituifsi* c/tr jittt , nc.<cif , tl>tt>d attic lion rhl'it , 
///, si tcattri/, .'S'V//////,v esse cn:sr/,' '• What 
he often sees he do< s not admire, though he be 
ignorant how it comes to pass. Hut when a 
thinif happ.ii> he ue\er siw before, that lie 
looks upon as a portent." What fall- out con- 
tra n to custom we' sa\ is contrary to nature; 
but nothing, whatever it be, t- contrary to her. 
I.i-t flu re fore thin uni\ei>ul and natural reason 
expel the error and u.:t>mi.hnient that novelty 
brings along \\ ith it. 
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1'j.r'i \ lien i- admirable throughout, but espe- 
cially where he judges of human action-. The 
line thine** he y,\\ s in the parallel of Lycurgns 
and Xuma, upon the subject of our great folly 
in abandoning children to the care and govern- 
ment of their fathers, are very easily discerned. 
The mist of our civil governments, as Aristotle 
says, 7 leave, after the manner of the Cyclop?, 
to every one the ordering of their wives and 
children according to their own foolish and 
indiscreet fancy ; and the Laeedmmonian and 
Cretcnsian are almost the only governments 
that have committed the education of child- 
ren to the laws : who doe- not see that in a 
state all depends upon their nurture and bring- 
ing up .' And yet they are left to the mercy 
of parents, let them be as fooli.-h and wicked 
as the; will, without any check. 



1 In lir.l, at Tripoli. 

3 At 'lyre. 21th April, 11 <>J. 

' II nrv IN. 

1 Cu-er... ,/.- />.■■'.. ii -1-2. 



Aristotle, Rhvtt>rU\ mil . CJ 
Cicero, ut sujr't. 
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Amongst other things, how often have I, as 
I have passed along the streets, 
oftheindiscre- had a good mind to get up a 
libopuS'"' farce, to revenge the poor boys 
their children whom I have seen flayed, knocked 
in the madness ji own an( i miserably beaten, by 

of passion. ', . J i ' **T 

some lather or mother mad with 
rage ! You shall see them come out with Are 
and fury sparkling in their eyes, 

Rabic jecur incendente, feruntur 
Priecipites ; ut saxa jugis abrupta, quibus mons 
Subtrahitur, clivoquc latus pendente reccdit, 1 

" As when impetuous winds and driving rain 
Have mined a roek that overhung the plain, 
The massy ruin falls with thundering force, 
And bears down all that iuterrupts its course," 

(and, according to Hippocrates, the most dan- 
gerous maladies are those that disfigure the 
countenance), with a roaring and terrible voice, 
very often against those that are but just come 
from nurse. And there they are lamed and 
spoiled with blows, whilst our justice takes no 
cognizance of it, as if these maims and disloca- 
tions were not executed upon members of our 
common- wealth : 

Gratum est, quod patria; civem populoque dcdit>ti, 
Si facis ut patriie sit idoueus, utilis agris, 
Utilis et bellorum et pads rebus agendis.'' 

*' True, you have given a citizen to Rome, 
And she shall thank you if the youth become, 
By your o'er-ruling care, or soon or late, 
An useful member of the parent state : 
Fit to assist the earth in her increase, 
And proper for affaire of war and peace." 

There is no passion that so much transports 
men from their right judgments as anger. No 
one would demur at punishing a judge with 
death who should condemn a criminal upon 
the account of his own choler; why any more 
then should parents and pedants be allowed to 
whip and ehastise children in their anger ? 
'Tis then no longer correction, but revenge. 
Chastisement is instead of physic to children ; 
and should we endure a physician who should 
be animated against and enraged at his patient.' 
We ourselves, to do well, should never lay 
The faults of a nail( l upon our servants whilst 
our anger lasts ; whilst the pulse 
beats quick, and that we feel an 
emotion in ourselves, let us defer 
the business ; things will appear 
otherwise to us when we are 
calm and cool. 'Tis then pas- 
sion that commands, 'tis then passion that 
speaks, and not we ; faults seen through pas- 
sion are magnified, and appear much greater 
to us than they really are, as bodies do being 
seen through a mist. 1 He who is hungry uses 
meat ; but he that will make use of correction 
should have no appetite, either of hunger or 
thirst, to it. And, moreover, chastisements 
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1 Juvenal, vi, 6 J7- 

2 Id. xiv. 70. 

s Ovid, de Arte A?n. iii. 503. 



that are inflicted with deliberation and discre- 
tion are much better received, and with greater 
benefit, by him who suffers ; otherwise he will 
not think himself justly condemned by a man 
transported with anger and fury ; and will 
allege his master's excessive passion, his in- 
flamed countenance, his unwonted oaths, his 
emotion and precipitous rashness, for his own 
justification : 

Ora tument ira, nigrcseunt Banguine venre, 

Lumina Gorgoneo saivius igne micant. 3 

" Rage swells the lipa, with black blood fill the veins, 
And in their eyes fire worse than Gorgoua' reigns." 

Suetonius reports, 4 that Cains Kabirius having 
been condemned by Cresar, the thing that 
most prevailed upon the people, to whom he 
had appealed, to determine the cause in his 
favour, was the animosity and vehemency that 
Caesar had manifested in that sentence. 

Saying is one thing, doing another; we are 
to consider the sermon and the 
preacher distinctly. Those men A digression 
took a pretty business in hand gSod nature S 
who in our times have attempted and equity. 
to shake the truth of our church 
by the vices of her ministers; she draws her 
proofs elsewhere ; 'tis a foolish way of arguing, 
and that would throw all things into contusion; 
a man whose manners are good may have 
false opinions, and a wicked man may preach 
truth, nay, though he believe it not himself. 
'Tis doubtless a fine harmony when doing and 
saying go together ; and I will not deny but 
that saying, when action follows, is of greater 
authority and efficacy ; as Eudamidas said, 
hearing a philsopher talk of military affairs : 
" These things are finely said, but he that 
speaks them is not to be believed, for his ears 
have never been used to the sound of the 
trumpet." 3 And Cleomencs, hearing an orator 
declaiming upon valour, burst out into laughter ; 
at which the other, being angry, " I should," 
said he to him, " do the same if it were a swal- 
low that spoke of this subject ; but if it were 
an eagle I should willingly hear him." I 
perceive, methinks, in the writings of the an- 
cients that he who speaks what he thinks 
strikes much more home than he that only dis- 
sembles. Hear but Cicero speak of the love 
of liberty ; hear Brutus speak of it ; his very 
writings sound that this man would purchase 
it at the price of his life. Let Cicero, the 
father of eloquence, treat of the 
contempt of death, and let Se- c^LkI 

neea do the same : the first Ian- Seneca, 

guishingly drawls it out, so that 
you perceive he would make you resolve upon 
a thing on which he is not resolved himself - y 
he inspires you not with courage, for he him- 
self has none ; the other animates and inflames 



4 Life of Cccsar. 

5 Plutarch, Apoth. of the Lacedcem. 

6 Id. if>. 
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you. In the same way, I never read an | to a Helot, who carried himself insolently ami 

author, of those who treat of virtue and of i^reat audaciously towards him; " Uy tin 1 gods!"' 

actions, that 1 do not closely examine what said he, tk it' I were not angry 1 would inline- 

kind of man he was himself; for the Ephori diately put thee to death/'" 
at Sparta seeing a dissolute fellow propo-e a Tis a passion that is pleased with and Hatters 

wholesome advice to the people commanded itself. How often. being move 1 under a ful-e 

him to hold his peace, and intreated a virtuous eau-e, if the person oifcndiug makes a good 

man to attribute.' to himself the invention, and defence, and presents us with a just excuse, 

to propose it. ! are we vexed at truth and innocence it-elf.' 

lMutarch's writing, if well undcr-iood, sal'- In pr,»of of which, 1 rem* luher a marvellous 

fieiently speak their author ; and -o that I think example of antiquity : Pi-o, otlierwi>e a man 

I know him even into hi- soul, and yet I e ml, I of very eniln -nt virtue, being moved against si 

wi-h that we had mhhc account of his life, -nldier ot hi-, for that reluming alone from 

And 1 urn thus far wand -red from niv subject, forage he re ild give him no account where he 

upon the account of the obligation 1 have to ha 1 left hi- companion, look it fur granted that 

Aulus (iellius for huv iug It ft u- in w riling tl i- jje ha 1 killed him, and prc-entl\ eondeinned 

story of hi- manner-, that In- a bearing on my him !> death. He wa- no sooner mounted 

subject of uii'ii r : — A -lave of hi-, a vic'ou-, upon the •Jh'oef but behold his w uuderipi;- coiu- 
riut.irdi rr- ill-couuitioiied lellow, but t ! n t I punioii arrive-,; ;t which all the arm\ were 
]»n»ufiir,t i.tr had the precepts of pliilo- iphv ' » \ ■<•■ lnedv '.J a 1, and alter many coihraees of 



the two eoiiir.i I -. the ham/man curried both 
the urn ami the i her into iVo's presence, all 
the a--' rait- beli vii»_i" it wo !l be a L r reat 
plei-tnv e\ia to hnu him-ill', but it proved 
quite <">ntri ; -\ ; fn\ t inuij-h sham- an! -p.'tr, 
h - Ini", . w lii'-ii w a- ml vet rin'l, rei'.i ibled ; 
ami, b\ a -m ill v which hi- p n — i m s-u h lily 
•,!<_• o-trd to him, h" ini'V three erimoril for 

in \ \\ ■ to in 1 on • i.niie • r, ; e 1 ( i them 

a-, 1m ea.ee 



often ringing iu h\< ear-, hav ii 

tor some otfeiico ot his been 
stripped bv Plutarch's command, w hil-t heva- 
w hipping muttered at tir-t that it wasvvithout 
cause, and that he had done i h 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 l* to de-ervi 
it; but at la-t falling iu good e;irne-t to c\- 
(diiiin ngnin-t. and to rail at, h'- ma-ter, be 
reproached him that he wa- no philosopher, u- 
he had boa-Ted himself to be ; that he had 

ofn n heard him s:i\ it was indecent to In u',\ til- <.i-| Hci d. Ha lir t 
angry, nay, had writ a book to that purpose : -eu-< tier had p- — » 1 n, 'i 1;' i; the h oml, 
and that e:i i-ing him to be so crm lly be ;i ien v.li. Iiad I<«-r ]•'- w av , In ,; -e he w a- th. e.iu-e 
m the height of bis rage dually gave the li • I > < t" I - e< aq ani-m'- de; :h : a .1 l In* !i n, .man, 
all his writings. 'J'o which Platan h ealmh ' I ; m>l lnv .,••_•" - 1 e\i-l i ■•■■.■ r •. \\ n h'.u. 
and coldly answered, " How, knave!*" -ail 
he, " bv what do-t thou judge that I am now 
angry ' Does either my taee, m\ colour, or 
my voice, give any manifestation of my being -ib i 
moved.' I do not think my eyes look lierce, and U r a inu-i to di-d"'n to u<>uri-ii 
that in \ countenance appears troubled, or that tie ir anger. The ■■•■) u<r ('ebu- 
mv voice is dreadtul. Am I re 1 .' do 1 foam.' was vv oikct nil \ eloliir b\ ir' f mv; and to 
doi-- any word e-ca])e m\ lip- 1 ought to repent ' i one who supped i. I'.- coin a;:v, a man of 
Do 1 start.' do I tremble with iiirv .' Fur gentle and sweet conv < r-ation, and \\l.>, that 
those, 1 tell thee, are the true signs ot anger." I he mijlit not move him, approved and eon- 
And sit turniiej: to the fellow that wa> whijijiiiiL;' ' -enled to all he <\\U\ \ he, impatient that his 
him, *' Ply on thy work,'" >aid he, 4k whilst 



-i ■'. a- I. as 
m; v b:.v.- i \]it 
a r.iL ' 



I '\ Woil. ell 



w hut 



paw ! msi to ,. t ,p 
1 cold: - to ili.-ir tin 



thi> uentlemtin ami 1 dispute." This is the 
storv.'* 



ill humour should thus -pcud itself without 
aliment: *' lo-r the love of the o-ods! contradict 
me iu romethiiu,*' said he, * k that we nmy be 



Archyrns Tarentinns, returning from a war ' two."" W omen, in like manner, are only 

am_rrv that others may be aiiLrry ag-ain, in 
imitation of the law of love. Phocion, to one 
that interrupted his speaking by injurious and 
verv o]>probrious words made no other return 
than silence, and to give him full liberty and 
leisure to vent his spleen ; which he having 
accordingly done, and the -term blown over, 
without any mention of this disturbance he 
wise, being highly offended with one of his ! proceeded in his discourse where he had left 



wherein he had been captain-general, found all 
things in his house in very great disorder, ami 
his hinds quite out of tillage, through the ill 

husbandry ot his steward : whom 
riwit com*- having caused to be called to 
oiii'iit to t)c him, ,k (.ro, said he ; n 1 were 

Kivun in anger, not in anger I would soundly 

drub vour sides/' 1 Plato like- 



slaves, gave Speusippus orders to chastise him, 
excusing himself from doing it because he was 
iu anger. 5 And Charillus, a Lacedaemonian, 



Aulus Gellius, sviii. 3. 
'■ Id. i. 20. 
Cicero, Tusr. Qita:i. iv. ;<ll. Vat. Max. iv. 1. ext. 1. 
Seneca, de Ira. iii. 12. 



off before.' No answer can nettle a man like 
such contempt. 

Of the most choleric man in France (anger 



' riutarch, ]},<>thpg. 
Seneca, de Irtt, iii. IS. 
Plutarch, Inst to those uhn manngf State Affnirs. 
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is always an imperfection, but more excusable 
in a soldier, for in that trade it cannot some- 
times be avoided), I often say that lie is the 
most patient man that I know, and the most 
discreet in bridling his passions ; which agitate 
him with so great violence and fury, 

Magno veluti cum flamma sonore 
Virgea suggcritur costis undantis idieni, 
Kxultantqne aistu latices, furit intus uquai, 
Futnidus, atque alte spumis exubcrat uniuis ; 
Nee jam se capit unda ; volat vapor atcr ad aura. ;' 

" So when unto the boiling cauldron's side 
A crackling flame of brushwood is applied, 
The bubbling liquors there like springs are seen 
To swell and foam to higher tides within ; 
Above the brims I hey force their fiery way, 
Black vapours dhnb aloft, and cloud the day ;" 

that he must of necessity cruelly constrain him- 
self to moderate it. And, for my part, I know- 
no passion which I could with so much violence 
to my&elf attempt to cover and conceal ; I 
would not set wisdom at so high a price ; and 
do not so much consider what he does, as how 
much it costs him to do no worse. 

Another boasted himself to me of the regu- 
larity and sweetne-s of his manners, which is 
in truth singular; to whom 1 replied, "That 
it was indeed something, especially in persons 
of so eminent quality as himself, upon whom 
every one had their eyes, to present hiniseli' | 
always well-tempered to the world ; but that 
the principal thing was to make provision for 
within and for himself; and that it was not, 
well, in my opinion, to order his business so as 
inwardly to grate himself, which I was afraid 
he did in putting on and outwardly maintaining 
this mask and appearance of calm," 

A man incorporates anger by concealing it, 
a> Diogenes said to Demosthenes, who, for fear 
of being seen in a tavern, withdrew hiniseli 
into it; 4 ' The more you retire the farther yon 
enter iii.'"'- I would rather advise that a man 
should give his servant a box of the ear a litlle 
unseasonably than wreck his fancy to represent 
this grave and composed countenance; and 
had rather discover my passions than hide them 
at my own expense: they grow less in venting 
and manifesting themselves; and 'tis much 
better their point should act without than be 
turned against ourselves within ; Omnia vitia 
in aperto leciora .sunt ; et tune pernlcJos'tss'uua 
quum, simulata sanitate, snlmdunt? 4i All 
vices are less dangerous when open to be seen, 
and then most pernicious when they lurk under 
a dissembled good temper." 

I admonish all those in my family who 



Rules to be ob 
served in the 
discovery of 
anger against 
domestics. 



have authority to be aimrv, 



the first place to manage their 
anger, and not to lavish it upon 
every occasion, for that lessens 
the effect: rash and constant 
scolding runs into custom, and renders itself 



1 Mneid, vii. 462. 

2 Laertius, in vita. 

3 Seneca, Ep. 56. 



The author's 
anger on ^rent 
and little occa- 
sions. 



despised ; what you lay on a servant for a theft 
is not felt, because it is the same he has seen 
you a hundred times employ against him for 
having ill washed a glass, or set a stool out of 
place: secondly, that they an; not angry to 
no purpose, but make sure that their reprehen- 
sions reach him with whom they are offended ; 
lor ordinarily they rail and bawl before he 
comes into their presence, and continue scolding 
an age after he is gone ; 

Kt seeum pctulans amentia certat: 1 
" And petulant madness with itself contend;? ;" 

they attack his shadow, and push the storm in 
a place where no one is either chastised or in- 
terested, but in the clamour of their voice. I 
likewise in quarrels condemn those who half 
and vapour without an enemy : these rodo- 
montades should be reserved to discharge upon 
l lie offending party : 

BIucUus veluti cum prima in pmdia taunts 
Tcrritieos ciet, atque irasci m cornna tenlat, 
Arboris obnisus truueo, ventosque laeessit 
Ictibus, et spar.- a ad pugnani pioludit arena. ' 

'• So doth the bull, in his lov'd female's sight, 
Proudly lie bellows, :iml prehulrs tin- fight : 
He- tries his uiiuhty horns ainun-st a tree, 
Ami meditates his absent enemy : 
lie pushes at the winds ; lie di.^s the strand 
Wilh Ins black hoofs, and spurns the yellow sand. 1 ' 

When 1 am angry, my anger is very sharp, but 
withal very short, nnd as private 
as I can ; 1 lose mvself, indeed, in 
promptness and violence, but not 
in trouble, so that I throw out all 
sorts of injurious words at random, 
and without choice, and never consider perti- 
nently to dart my language where I think it 
will deepest wound; for I commonly make use 
of no other weapon in my anger than my tongue. 
My servants have a better bargain of me in 
great occasions than in little : the little ones 
surprise me ; and the mischief on't is that, when 
you are once over the precipice, 'tis no matter 
who gave you the push, for you always go to 
the bottom ; the fall urges, moves, and makes 
haste of itself. In great occasions this satisfies 
me, that they are so just, every one expects a 
reasonable indignation ; and then I glorify my- 
self in deceiving their expectation : against 
these I fortify and prepare myself; they disturb 
my head, and threaten to transport me very far, 
should I follow them ; I can easily contain my- 
self from entering into one of these passions, 
and am strong enough, when I expect them, to 
repel their violence, be the cause never so great; 
but ifa passion once prepossess and seize me, it 
carries me away, be it for never so small a mat- 
ter : I bargain* thus with those who may have 
to contend with me : " When you see me first 
moved, let me alone, right or wrong : I'll do 



4 Claudiau, in Eutrop. i. ■. 
s JUneid, a1>. ion. 
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the same for you." The storm is only begot 
by concurrence of angers, which easily spring 
from one another, and are not born together : 
let every one have his own way, and we shall 
be always at peace. A profitable advice, but 
hard to execute. Sometimes, also, it falls out 
that 1 put on a seeming anger, for the better 
governing of my house, without any real emo- 
tion. As age renders my humour** more -harp, 
I study to oppose them ; ami will, if I can. order 
it so that, for the future, I may be so much the 
less peevish and hard to please, a- 1 ha\c more 
cxeu>e ami inclination to be so, although 1 have 
heretofore been reckoned autung-t those that 
have the greatest patience. 

A word to conclude this chapter. Aristotle 

says 1 " that anger sometimes servo for arms to 

virtue and valour." lis likely 

it nisi) be so : nevertheless, they 

who contradict him' pleasantly 

answ er that 'tis a w capon of novel 

use; for we mo\e all otlur amis, 

this moves us ; our hands guide it not, 'ti- it that 

guide-; our hands ; it hold- u-, we hold imt it. 



CHAPTER XX XI I. 

M.KKNt K HI'' Si:NT:CA \Mi I'LI'TAUi IT. 

Tiik familiariU 1 have had with these two 
authors, and tlie assistance they ha\e lent to 
my age and to my book, wholly built ii]> of 
what I have taken from them, oblige me to 
stand up tor their honour. 

As to Seneca, amount a million of little 
pamphlets that those of the so called reformed 
religion disperse abroad tor the defence of their 
cause, and which sometimes proceed from so 
good a hand that 'tis pity his pen is not em- 
ployed in a better subject, 1 ha\e formerly seen 
one that, to complete the parallel he would fain 
make out betwixt the government of our late 
poor King Charles the Ninth and that of Nero, 
compares the late Cardinal of Lorraine with 
Seneca ; their fortunes, in having both of them 
been prime ministers in the government of their 
princes, and their manners, conditions, and 

I deportments, having been very near alike. 
Wherein, in my opinion, he docs the said lord- 
cardinal a very great honour ; for though 1 am 
one of those who have a very great esteem for 
his wit. eloquence, and zeal to religion and the 

i service of his king, and think it was a happiness 
for the age wherein so new, so rare, and so 
necessary a person to the public lived, to have 
an ecclesiastical person, of so high birth and dig- 
nity, and so sufficient and capable of his place ; 



1 Ethics, ill. 8. 

2 Seneca, de ira,\. 16, 

- 1 Tacitus, Annuls, xiii. 11 ; xiv. 53; .\v. 60. Even in 
Tacitus, however, there are terrible imputations against 
Seneca. Annul, xiv. 7, 11. See aUo the conOover>y rc- 
^nrlin<* Seneca between La ll^rpo ami Ihihrol. 



yet, to confess the truth, I do not think his 
capacity by many degrees near to the other, nor 
his virtue either so pure, entire, or steady, as 
that of Seneca. 

Now the book whereof I speak, to bring 
about its design, gives a very injurious descrip- 
tion of Seneca, having borrowed his reproaches 
from Dion the historian, whose testimony 1 do 
not at all believe: tor besides that lit; is incon- 
sistent, after having called Seneca one while 
very win 1 , and, again, a mortal enemy to Nero's 
vices, in making him elsewhere avaricious, an 
usurer, ambition-, effeminate, \ oluptuous, and a 
pretender to philosophy under ful.se colours ; his 
virtue manifests itself so lively ami vigorous in 
his writings, and his vindication is -o (dear from 
any of those imputations of riches and e.\cessi\e 
expenditure, that I cannot believe any testimony 
to the contrary ; and, besides, it is much more 
reasonable to believe the Koman hi-torians in 
such things, than (ireek^ and strangers; now, 
Tacitus and the rest speak very honourably both 
of his life and death/ and represent him to us a 
vt ry excellent and \ irtuous person in all tilings ; 
and I will allege no other reproach against 
Dion's report but this, which I cannot avoid, 
munch, that he has so sickly a judgment in the 
Koman uthiir-* that he dan s to maintain Julius 
Ctvsir's calico against Ponipey, and that of 
Ant'ionv against I icero. 

Let us come to Plutarch. John Bodin 1 is a 
^o'.^l author of our time, and a writer of much 
greater judgment than the rout of scribblers of 
his age, at d deserves to be carefully read and 
considered : 1 find him, though, a little bold in 
that passige of bis method of history where he 
accuses I'lutarch not only of ignorance (w herein 
I would let him alone, lor that is not in my 

I line), but that In' often trritnt tlti.Kjs turn d'thlc. 
mid (thsolutrhf J'abtilciis : these arc his own 
words. If he had simply said things otherwise 
than they are, it had been no great reproach ; 
ibr what we have not seen we art; forced 
to receive from other hands, and take upon 
trust ; and we know that he, on purpose, some- 
times variously relates the same story : as in 
the judgment of the three best captains that 
ever were, given by Hannibal; 'tis one way 
in the life of Flaminius, and another way 

j in that of I'yrrhus. JJut to charge him with 
having taken incredible and impossible things 

I for current pay, is to accuse the most judicious 
author in the world of want of judgment. And 

I this is his example: " As/' says he, " when 
he relates that a Laccdieinonian boy snlfered 

j his bowels to be torn out by a fox-cub he had 

| stolen, and kept it still concealed under his 

, robe till he fell dow n dead, rather than he would 
discover his theft." 5 I hold, in the first place, 



'• A celebrated jurisconsult of Angers, highly commended 
by I>'A<.;ueaseau. His Methodus nd fn::Ucni hixturiarnm 
rn^nitionnu. referred to by Montaigne, was published uL 
1'aiis in J506. 

•"■ Lif>- of Lycurzus. 
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this example to be ill chosen, forasmuch as it 
is very hard to limit the power of the faculties 
of the soul, where we have greater power to 
limit and know the bodily force ; and, therefore, 
if I had been he, I should rather have chosen 
an example of this second sort ; of which there 
are that are less credible : as, amongst others, 
that which he relates of Pyrrhus, "that, all 
wounded as he was, he struck one of his ene- 
mies, who was armed from head to foot, so 
great a blow with his sword that he clave him 
down from his crown to his seat, so that the 
body was divided into two parts." Tn his ex- 
ample, I find no great miracle, nor do I admit 
of the salvo with which he excuses Plutarch, 
to have added this word, as 'tis said, to suspend 
our belief; for unless it be in things received by 
authority, and the reverence to antiquity or 
religion, he would never have himself admitted, 
or enjoined us things incredible in themselves 
to believe ; and that this word," «s 'tis said, is 
not put into this place to that effect, is easy to 
be seen, because he elsewhere relates to us, 
upon this subject, of the pntience 
The patience of of t]ie Lacedemonian children, 
nian children. examples happening in his time, 
more unlikely to prevail upon our 
faith : as what Cicero 1 has testified before 
him, as having, as he says, been at the place : 
that, even in his time, there were children 
found, who, in the trial of patience they were 
put to before the altar of Diana, suffered them- 
selves to be there whipped till the blood ran 
down all over their bodies, not only without 
crying out, but without so much as a groan, 
and some till they there voluntarily lost their 
lives : and that which Plutarch, also, amongst 
a hundred other witnesses, relates that, at a 
sacrifice, a burning coal being fallen into the 
sleeve of a Lacedaemonian boy, as he was 
censing, he suffered his whole arm to be burnt, 
till the smell of the broiling flesh was perceived 
by the assistants. 2 There was nothing, accord- 
ing to their custom, wherein their reputation 
was more concerned, nor for which they were to 
undergo more blame and disgrace, than in being 
taken in theft. I am so fully satisfied of the 
greatness of that people's courage that his 
story does not only not appear to me, as to 
Bodin, incredible ; but 1 do not find it so 
much as rare and strange. History is full of a 
thousand more cruel and rare examples ; it is, 
indeed, for such things, a miracle altogether. 

Mareellinus, 3 concerning theft, reports, that 

in his time there was no sort of 

Thievery much torments which could compel the 

1 Ctons" Egyptians, when taken in the 

fact, though a people very much 

addicted to it, so much as to tell their name. 

A Spanish peasant, being put to the rack 



1 Ttisc. Quccs. ii. 14. 

2 Val. Max. iii. ext. 1, attributes this effort of endurance 
to a Macedonian boy, assisting at a sacrifice offered by 
Alexander. 



about the accomplices of the 
murder of the Praetor Lucius Piso, J sfaS ° f 
cried out in the height of the peasant"; 
torment, "That his friends should 
not leave him, but look on in all assurance, 
and that no pain had power to force from him 
one word of confession ;" which was all they 
could get the first day. The next day, as they 
were leading him a second time to another 
trial, strongly disengaging himself from the 
hands of his guards, he furiously ran his head 
against a wall, and beat out his brains ! 4 

Epicharis, having tired and glutted the 
cruelty of Nero's satellites, and undergone their 
fire, their beating, and their engines, a whole 
day together, without one syllable of confes- 
sion of her conspiracy, being the next day 
brought again to the rack, with her limbs 
almost torn to pieces, conveying the lace of 
her robe with a running noose over one of the 
arms of her chair, and suddenly slipping Inn- 
head into it, with the weight of her own body 
hanged herself. 5 Having the courage to die 
after that manner, it is to be presumed that 
she purposely lent her life to the trial of her 
fortitude the day before, to mock the tyrant, 
and encourage others to the like attempt 
against him. 

And whoever will enquire of our soldiers of 
the experiences they have had in our civil wars 
will find effects of patienee and endurance in 
this miserable age of ours, and amongst the 
soft and more than Egyptianly effeminate rab- 
ble, worthy to be compared with those we 
have now related of the Spartan virtue. 

I know there have been simple peasants 
amongst us wdio have endured 
the soles of their feet to be broiled and of certain 
upon a gridiron, their fingers- Enjfthe 
ends to be writhed off with the civil wars in 
cock of a pistol, and their bleed- S. taigne ' b 
ing eyes squeezed out of their 
heads by the force of a cord twisted about their 
brows, before they would so much as consent 
to ransom. I have seen one left stark-naked 
for dead in a ditch, his neck black and swollen, 
with a halter yet about it, with which they 
had dragged him all night at a horse's tail, 
his body wounded in a hundred places with 
stabs of daggers which had been given him, 
not to kill him, but to put him to pain and 
to affright him, who had endured all this, 
and even to being rendered speechless and in- 
sensible, resolved, as he himself told me, rather 
to die a thousand deaths (as, indeed, as to 
matter of suffering, he already had one) before 
he would pay a penny ; and yet he was one 
of the richest husbandmen of all the country 
round. How many have been seen patiently 
to suffer themselves to be burnt and roasted for 



1 Tacitus, Annals, iv. 15. 
> Id, ib. xv. 57. 
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opinions taken upon trust from others, and by being too acceptable to the people } witness the 

, . them not nt all understood ? I . ostracism and pctalism. 1 
Women obsti- , ,.._ , , , „.,., J r IM . J._. ^,. _.,_.. .__, , 



have known a hundred and a I There is yet in this place another aecusatio 
hundred women, for Gascony has laid airaim't Plutarch, which I whether rtu. 

a certain prerogative for obstinacy, whom you 

might sooner have made eat fire than forsake 
j an o])inion ihey had conceived in amrer; they 

are more exasperated by blows mid constraint ; 

and he that made the story of the woman who, 

in defiance of nil correction^ threats, and has 



mi e-])cciall v affronted at : w here tareh. in his 

Rodin suvs that lie has faithfully v^\M »f the 

Hi ", .1 ,, i ,, " (J reeks and Ro- 

eied the Romans and the nums , was un- 

Greeks amongst themselves ; but just in the 

not the Romans with the G reeks; ^ :mu cs 1,c 
witness, snvs he, Demosthenes 



tinndoes, ceased not to call Jut hie-band lonzy and Cicero, '( 'ato an 1 Aristidcs, Sylla and Ly- 

kmive, ami tliar hi 11:14- plunged over In ad and sinder. Marcellus and lYlopidas, Pompcy and 

ears in water yet lifted her hands ahove her Aevsilnus ; supposing that he has favoured the 

head and made n siirn of cracking lice, feigned (i reeks in Lii\ inir them so unequal companions. 



a tide of which, in truth, we every day see a 
manifest. im;cj;e in the obstinacy of women 



This is exactly to attack what in Plutarch is 
in )-t excellent, and most to he commended ; 



And obstinacy is the -i-ter of constancy, at ! for in hi* parallels ( w hieh is the nio^t ndmirnbh 

h;i-t in vigour and stability. part of all his works, and with whieh, in my 

We iire not to jud^e what is po-^jhl \ iind < pinion, lie is himself tlm mo>t (leased), the 

what is not, aecordim: to w hat is credible and tidelitv and sincerity <d' I.N judgments equal 

incredible To our appreheu.sion, as 1 have slid their d« pih and weight: lie is a philosopln r 

ebewhere: and it is a gnat fault, and vet a that tenclus us \ irtae. betas see whether w e 

fault that most men are iruilty of (whieh, cannot defend him from this reproach of falsity 

nevertheless, I do not mention with jiuy rell»>c- nnd prevarication. All that I can imagine 

tioa upon Hiiilin 1, to mnk" a dillienlly of could e;i\ e occasion to this censure is the irivnt 

helicviu r that in another w Inch the\ coii'l not, nnd *-hininu ■ lu-'iv of the Roman names which 

or won H not, do themselves, Kvery one 1 1 1 i 1 ks x\-< • ht\e ever before us : it does not seem likely 

that the sovereign stamp of hum m nature i- t> us that DeiuoT-thcm s could rival tic ulory 

imprinted in him, an 1 that t'rin'i it all otln r- of a round, proconsul, and qic-stor <>! that 

must take their rule : and tiiut all proceeding's -r-at re 1 iblie : but, to eou-idcr the truth of 

which are not like his are feigned and tube, tic tlo'nj. ami the men in themselves, which is 

W'hatbcsiial stupidity ! Is anv thine; of auoth r's Plutarch's el : efe-t aim, and more to balance 

actions or faculties proposed to him .' The tir-t I loir minim r-, their natures, and parts, than 

tiling he calls to the consultation of his jn. !_•■- their fornines, ] think, contrary to Rodin, that 

mentis his own example; ami as natters <o> ( "ie ro and the elder < 'ato come \ cry tiir short 

with him so they must, of neces-iiy, do w ith of the nam with w hoin the\ are compared, I 

' all the world besides. () dan -.'-en us and in- should sooner, for his purpose, have chosen the 
tolerable folly ! For my part, I consider some example ot tic vounu'er ("ato compared with 
men infinitely beyond 1m 1 , < specially amount Phocion ; for in "ihb couple there would have 
the ancients; and, though I clearly discern mv been a more likely disparity to the Roman's | 
inability to come near them by a thousand . advantage. As to.Mareellns, S\ 11a, ami Pom- 
paces, 1 do not forbear to keep them in si<>-ht, pcy. I verv well discern that their exploits of 
and to judge of what elevates them so, of whitdi I war are more dazzling, more full of pomp and 
1 also perceive some seeds in my-elf; as 1 also ydory, than those of the ( ireeks whom Plutarch 
do of the extreme uuanneo of some other { compares with them: but the bravest and 
minds, whitdi 1 neither am astonished at nor 1110-t. virtuous actions, no more in war than 
yet disbelieve. I very well perceive the turns ebrw hei\ , are not always the most renowned ; 
the former take to raise themst Ives to s 1)C li a 1 often see the names of captains obscured by | 
pitch, and admin 1 their grandeur; and those , the splendour ot" other names of less desert; 
flights that I think the bravest I seek to witness Labienus, Ventidius, Telesinus, ami 
imitate; and, though I want wing, vet my several others: and to take it by that, were I 
judgment goes eagerly with them. to comjihiin on the behalf of the (ireeks, could 
Tin; other example he introduces, "of things I not ?ay that Camillus was much less com- 

| incredible and wholly fabulous,'" delivered b\ parable to Themistocles, the Gracchi to Au p is 

Plutarch is ki That A«r« -.ilans was fined by the and ( deonienes, and Nnma to Lyeur^ns .' Rut 

Hj)hori for having wholly eiiLiros^cd the hearts 'tis folly to jnd^e of things that have so many 

and affections of the citizens to himself alone," aspects'at one view, 

I do not see what si<rn of falsity is to be found I When Plutarch parallels them, he does not 
here ; Plutareh speaks of things that must ' for all that make iheni equal: 

needs be better known to him than to us ; and who could more learnedly and ^t^n'aa I 

it was 110 new tiling in Greece to see men conscientious have marked their p<iuutity bc- 
punished and exiled for this very thing of 1 distinctions .'" Does he parallel txvcei1 tlu>se j 



1 The ostr.irom prev;i":lc(l a* \il n.-. and was a sentence \v i.> in use at Syracn. 
of political Ij.inishincnt 1 r te'ii v^urs. I'ct-tttr u, Wiiich i ui..}. 
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whom he com- the victories, fonts of linns, the 
pared together, power of the armies conducted by 
Pompey, and his triumphs, with those of Age- 
silaus? " I do not believe," says he, " that 
Xenophon himself, if he were now living, 
though he was allowed to write whatever 
pleased him to the advantage of Agesilaus, 
would dare to bring them into comparison." 
Does he speak of paralleling Lysander to 
Sylla? " There is," says he, " no comparison, 
either in the number of victories, or in the 
hazard of battles ; for Lysander only gained 
two naval engagements, &c. ,? Assuredly, this 
is not derogatory from the Romans ; in having 
only simply named them with the Greeks, he 
can have done them no injury, what disparity 
soever there may be betwixt them ; and Plu- 
tarch does not entirely oppose them to one 
another ; there is no preference in general ; he 
only compares the pieces -and circumstances one 
after another, and gives of every one a particu- 
lar and separate judgment. Wherefore, if any 
one would convict him of partiality, he ought 
to pick out some one of those particular judg- 
ments ; or say, in general, that he was mistaken 
in comparing such a Greek to such a Roman, 
when there were others more fit and Higher 
resembling, to parallel him to. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE STORY OF Sl'LRINA. 

Philosophy thinks she has not made an ill 
use of her talent when she has given the sove- 
reignty of the soul, and the. authority of re- 
straining our appetites to reason. 

Whether the Amongst which, they who iudjje 
amorous appe- .1 , J? J ■ i °, 

tites are the tn at there are none more violent 
most violent. than those which spring from 
love have this opinion, also, that 
they seize both body and soul, and possess the 
whole man, so that even health itself depends 
upon them, and medicine is sometimes con- 
strained to pimp for them : but a man might 
also say, on the contrary, that the mixture of 
the body brings an abatement and weakening ; 
for such desires are subject to satiety, and 
capable of material remedies. 

Many, being determined to rid their soul 
from the continual alarms of this appetite, have 
made use of incision and amputation of the re- 
belling members ; others have subdued their 
force and ardour by the frequent application of 
cold things, as snow and vinegar: the sack- 
cloths of our ancestors were for this purpose, 
which is a cloth woven of horses'- hair, of 
which some of them made shirts, and others 
girdles to torture and correct their reins. 

A prince, not long ago, told me that, in his 



1 Laertius, in vita. 

2 Suetonius, in vita. 



youth, upon a solemn festival in the court of 
King Francis the First, where every body whs 
very finely dressed, he took a fancy to put on 
his father's hair shirt, which was still kept in 
the house; but how great soever his devotion 
was, he had not patience to wear it till night, 
and was ill from it a longtime after; adding 
withal, that he did not think there could be any 
youthful heat so fierce that the use of this 
recipe would not mortify ; and yet perhaps he 
never essayed the most violent ; for experience 
shews us that such emotions are often found 
under rude and slovenly clothes, and that a 
hair shirt does not always render those chaste 
that wear it. 

Xenocrates proceeded with greater severity 
in this affair ; for his disciples, to make trial of 
his continency, having slipped Lai's, that beau- 
tiful and famous courtezan, into his bed quite 
naked, excepting the arms of her beauty and 
her wanton allurements, her philters, finding 
that, in spite of his reason and philosophical 
rules, his unruly flesh began to mutiny, he 
caused those members of his to be burned 
that he found consenting to this rebellion. 1 
Whereas the passions which wholly reside* in 
the soul, as ambition, avarice, and the rest, find 
the reason much more to do, because it cannot 
there be relieved but by its own means ; neither 
are those appetites capable of satiety, but grow 
sharper and increase by fruition. 

The sole example of Julius Ctesar may suffice 
to demonstrate to us the disparity 
of those appetites ; for never was 
man more addicted to amorous 
delights than he. Of which the 
delicate care he had of his person, 
to that degree of effeminacy as to 
make use of the most lascivious means to that 
end then practised, as to have the hairs of his 
whole body plucked off, and to be larded all 
over with perfumes with the extremest nicety, 
is one testimony f and he was a beautiful per- 
son in himself, of a fair complexion, tall and 
sprightty, full faced, with quick hazel eyes, if 
wc may believe Suetonius ; for the statues that 
we see at Rome do not in all points answer this 
description. Besides his wives, whom he four 
times c anged, without reckoning the amours 
of his childhood with Xicomedes, king of 13i- 
thynia, he had the maidenhead of the renowned 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt; witness the little. 
Csesario that he had by her: 3 he also made 
love to Eunoe, queen of Mauritania, 4 and at 
Rome to Posthumia, the wife of Senilis Sul- 
pitius; to Lollia, the wife of Gabinius; to 
Tertulla, the wife of Crassus ; and even to 
Mutia, wife to the great Pompey : which was 
the reason, the Roman historians say, that she 
was repudiated by her husband, which Plutarch 
confesses to be more than he knew ; and the 
Curios, father and son, afterwards reproached 



3 Plutarch, Ufe of Ca:sur. 

4 Suetonius, in vita. 
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Pompey, when lit* married Ca'snr's daughter, 
that he hud made himself son-in-law to a uiuii 
who had made him a cuckold ; nnd one that lie 
hi in self was wont to call /Kgisthiis : besides all 
these he entertained Servilia, Cato's sister, mid 
mother to Marcus Brutus, whence, every one 
believes, proceeded the great all'ection he 
had to Unites, l>y reason that, he was born nt a 
time when it was likely he might be Ids son. So 
that I have reason, mcthinks, to hike him for a 
man extremely given to thi> debaueh, and of a 
very amorous constitution :' but the other pas- 
sion ot'iimbition, w ith whieh he w ;is exceed iugly 
infected, arising in him to contend w ith it, it 
v, as soon comj>elled to Lfive way. 

\nd here en 1 ling to mind Mahomet, who won 

Constantinople, mil finally exterminated the 

(livciau n;nue. I do not know whercjhe-e two 

p;i.->ion< wen.' so e\enlv balanced; (qunllv an 

indefnh able leeher an I Giddier: but where 

they both meet in his life, and jostle one 

another, the qunrn lliug ardour always g"fs the 

better of the amorous pa>.don ; and this, th >u _rli 

it v n- out of iN natural sea^m, never n guiu< d 

"'i ak olute -overt ignt\ over the oilier till lm 

\s . arrived at an extreme old age, and unabk' 

■ undergo the fatigues of war. 

W hat is r< !at»'d, for o eoiitrnry ewmple, of 

Ladi-huis, kin * T Naplr . i- \< r\ 

'." '] - 1 1 luiir remarkable; v. ho being a <jv ;,l 

,v :.«) i>f captain, \alian t. and ambit!,-'.-, 

-fnnicrr iliiin ltroixis^d to liiin--!.' for !'a- i rin- 

amluiion. ' . ' . . . . ' 

cipal eml nt In-; am. . a, t . ■ 
execution of bis plea-are, and the enjo\ meat < I" 
some rare beauty. His death was of a pie^v: 
for having, by a close ami {(dices ; -ge, re- 
duced the eit\ of Florence t x < - > greet <1 : in-- 
that the inhabitants were compelkJ to (.ijiitu- , 
late about surrender, he was content to let them 
alone, pr wid» d they would dc liver up to him a 
virgin of excelling beauty he had la ird of in 
their city : they v.. re forced to \ ield to it, and 
byaprnaV injury to divert the public ruin. 
She was the daughter of a famous \ hy-icinn of 
his time, who, finding hims- If invoked in so 
foul a necessity, resolved upon a high attempt. 
As every one was laying n hand to trick up his 
daughter, and to adorn her with ornaments and 
jew els, to render her more agreeable to this new 
lover, he also gave her a handkerchief most 
richly wrought, and of an exquisite perfume, 
which she was to make use of at their first ! 
approaches, an implement they never ^o with- 
out in those parts : this handkerchief, poisoned 
with his utmost art, coming to be rubbed be- 
tween the chafed flesh and open pores, both of 
the one and the other, so suddenly infused the 
poison, that immediately converting their warm 



Cjnsar's cha- 
racter. 



into a cold sweat, they presently died m one 
another's arms, 2 

But I return to CVesar. His pleasures never 
made him steal one minute of an hour, nor step 
one step aside, from occasions 
that might conduce any way to 
his advancement : that passion 
was so sovereign in him over all the rest, ami 
with so absolute an authority possessed his. soul, 
that it guided him at pleasure. In truth, this 
troubles mi 1 , when, as to every thing else, I 
consider the greatness of this man, and the 
wonderful parts wherewith he was endued, 
learned to that degree in all sorts of knowledge, 
that there is hardly any one science of which 
he has not written v' he was so great an orator, 
that many ha\e preferred his eloquence, to that 
of Cicero; and he, I conceive, did not think 
himself interior to him in that particular, for his 
two Auti-< 'il< ■> were ehirfk written to counter- 
balance lie' i loeiitjoii tl at Cicero had expended 
in his ( it >. A- tu the iW, was ever soul so 
\ i'jjlaiit, -<» active, and so patient of labour as 
iiis .' ami doubih-s it was ( iuhellished with 
nianv rnr" M-d-of virlno, i mate, natural, and 
not put on. lie was singularly sober, ami so 
t'ar Irom bi iug dt licate in hU diet, that < Jppius 
n Ui\' thai having one day at table! medicinal 
in tuiil of comiih a oil xt I. fibre him in some 

nee, he ate heartily of it, thai, he might not 
j ul his eut( rlainer out of eounteiiunee; another 
line he can-el his baker to be whipped for 
■ r\ iii!-- lii -i with a finer than ordinary sort of 
breml. Cato himself u^ed to siy of him that 
he wa< the first -ober man thai ever made it his 
biMu -s to ruin his country. And n> to the 
same Cato calling him ouedey drunkard, it fell 
out thus: being both of ihem one day in the 
senate, at a time when Cataline's eonspirney 
was in que-tion. of which Ciesar was suspected, 
one came and brought him a letter sealed up : 
Cato believing that it was something the con- 
spirators gave him notice of, called to him to 
deliver it into his hand ; which (Vsar was con- 
strained to do to avoid further suspicion : it 



jy chance, a 



love-letter that Servilia, 
Cam's sister, had written to him ; which Cato 
having read, he threw it back to him, saying, 
'• Then?, drunkard." This, 1 say, was rather 
a word of disdain and anger than an express 
reproach of this vice; as we often rate those 
that anger us with the first injurious words that 
come into our mouths, though nothing due to 
those we are offended at: "to whieh may be 
added, that the vice which Cato cast in his dish 
is wonderfully near a-kin to that w herein he 
had trapped CVsar ; for Bacchus and Venus, 
according to the proverb, do very willingly 



1 When he entered Rome on his triumphal ear, the sol- prnmmar, eloquence, history ; his letters to the Senate, to 

Jiers eric <t— Cicero, to his friends ; his poems ; a tragedy called (Fdi/nts; 

" I'rhai.i, senate uxorcs: lrwechum calvum adduemms." a collection r.-f apnthcirins, which Augustus prohibited the 

— Suetonuis, in /vV«. I publication ol. There has also been attributed to him a 

- Culceuccio, ilisf. Xrrtp. v., who throv.s u doubt over I work Upon Augurs, and a <'<>smugr<i]>hii, 

the M'jry. x A]><uJ Suet iiins. The various iiiustrations of Ca'sar 

1 Sueti e:s, in Lis I. if- of t\i'\ar. spo: k* .if his works in which follow are taken fruiu thu same author. 
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agree ; but with me Venus is most sprightly 
when I am most sober. 

The examples of his sweetness and clemency 
to those by whom he had been offended are in- 
finite ; I mean besides those he gave during the 
time of the civil wars, which, as plainly enough 
appears by his writings, he practised to cajole 
his enemies, and to make them less afraid of his 
future dominion and victory. But I must also 
say that if these examples are not sufficient 
proofs of his natural mildness, they at least ma- 
nifest a marvellous confidence and grandeur of 
courage in this person. He has often been 
known to dismiss whole armies, after having 
overcome them, to his enemies, without deigning 
so much as to bind them by oath, either to 
favour him, or even not to bear arms against 
him. He has three or four times taken some of 
Pompey's captains prisoners, and as often set 
them at liberty. Pompey declared all those to 
be his enemies who did not follow him to the 
war; Ca±sar proclaimed all those to be his 
friends who sat still and did not actually take 
arms against him. To such captains of his as 
ran away from him to go over to the other side, 
he sent moreover their arms, horses, and equip- 
age. The cities he had taken by force he left 
at full liberty to take which side they pleased, 
imposing no other garrison upon them but the 
memory of his generosity and clemency. lie 
gave strict and express charge, the day of his 
great battle of Pharsalia, that, without the 
utmost necessity, no one should lay a hand 
upon the citizens of Home. These, in my 
opinion, were very hazardous proceedings, and 
'tis no wonder if those in our civil war, who, 
like him, fight against the ancient state of their 
country, do not follow his example ; they are 
extraordinary means, which only belong to 
Caesar's fortune and his admirable foresight in 
the conduct of affairs. Whan I consider the 
incomparable grandeur of his soul, I excuse 
victory that it could not disengage itself 
from him, even in so unjust and so wicked 
a cause. 

To return to his clemency : we have many 
excellent examples in the time of his government, 
when all things being reduced to his power, he 
had no more need to dissemble. Cains Mem- 
inius had written very severe orations against him, 
which he had as sharply answered : yet he did 
not soon after forbear to use his interest to make 
him consul. Caius Calvus, who had composed 
several injurious epigrams against him, having 
employed many of his friends to mediate a re- 
conciliation with him, Caesar voluntarily per- 
suaded himself to write first to him. And our 
good Catullus, who had so rudely ruffled him 
under the name of Mamurra, coming to make 
his excuses to him, he made him the same day 
sit at his table. Having intelligence of some 
who spoke ill of him, he did no more but only 
in a public oration declare that he had notice of 
it. He feared his enemies still less than he 
hated them : some conspiracies and cabals that 



were made against his life being discovered to 
him, he satisfied himself in publishing, by pro- 
clamation, that they were known to him, with- 
out further prosecuting the conspirators. As 
to the respect he had to his friends, Caius 
Oppius, being with him upon a journey, and 
finding himself ill, he gave him up the only room 
he had for himself, and lay all night upon tlte 
hard ground in the open air. As to what con- 
cerns his justice : he put a beloved servant of 
his to death for lying with a noble Roman's 
wife, though there was no complaint made. 
Never had man more moderation in his vic- 
tory, nor more resolution in his adverse 
fortune. 

But all these good inclinations were stifled 
and spoiled by his furious ambi- 
tion, by which he suffered himself bfJSb'tion? 
to be so transported and misled 
that a man may easily maintain that that pas- 
sion guided the rudder of all his actions ; of a 
liberal man, it made him a public thief to sup- 
ply his bounty and profusion, and made him 
utter this vile and unjust saying, " That if the 
most wicked and profligate persons in the world 
had been faithful in serving him towards his 
advancement, he would cherish and prefer them 
to the utmost of his power, as much as the best 
of men." It intoxicated him with so excessive 
a vanity that he dared to boast, in the presence 
of his fellow-citizens, "That he had made the 
great commonwealth of Rome a name without 
form, and without body ;" and to say " that 
his answers for the future should stand for laws; " 
and also to receive the body of the senate com- 
ing towards him, sitting ; to suffer himself to be 
adored, and to have divine honours paid to him 
in his own presence. In fine: this sole vice, in 
my opinion, spoiled in him the most rich and 
beautiful nature that ever was ; and has ren- 
dered his name abominable to all good men, in 
that he would erect his glory upon the ruins of 
his country, and the subversion of the greatest 
and most flourishing republic the world shall 
ever see. There might, on the contrary, be 
many examples produced of great men whom 
pleasure has made to neglect the conduct of 
their affairs, as AT ark Antony and others ; but 
where love and ambition should be in equal 
balance, and come to jostle with equal forces, 
I make no doubt but the last would win the 
prize. 

But to return to my subject. ? Tis much to 
bridle our appetites by the discourse of reason, 
or by violence to contain our members within 
their duty ; but to lash ourselves to our neigh- 
bour's interest, and not only to divest ourselves 
of the charming passion that tickles us, of the 
pleasure we feel in being agreeable to others, 
and courted and beloved of every one ; but also 
to conceive a hatred against the graces that 
produce that effect, and to condemn our beauty 
because it enflames others, of this, I confess, 
I have met with few examples ; this is one. 
Spurina, a young man of Tuscany, 
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Qualis gemma micat, fulvum qua 1 divirlit aurum, 
Aut collo decus, aut capiti ; vol quale per artem 
Incluaum buxo, aut Ericia terebintho, 
Lucct ebur, 1 

" As shines a tjem in yellow gold encbas'd, 
On neck or head, for decoration placed ; 
Or iv'ry, which by art doth lustre get, 
Amidst a circle of Erician jet," 

being endowed with a singular beauty, and <o 
excessive that tin* chastest eyes could not 
chastely behold its rays ; not cont«iitinj_r him- 
self with leaving so much flame and lever as he 
every when; kindled without relief, entered into 
a furious spite against himself, and those great 
endowments nature had so liberally conferred 
upon him ; as if a man were responsible to him- 
self for the faults of others ; and purpn-cly 
slushed and disfigured, with many wounds and 
sears, the perfect symmetry and proportion that 
nature had so curiously imprinted in his face. 

To give my opinion, 1 more admire at, than 
honour, such action- ; such excesses are enemies 
to my rules. The design was conscientious and 
good, but certainly a little defective in pru- 
dence. What if his deformity served afterwards , 
to make others guilty of the hii of hatred, or i 
contempt, or of envy, at the glory of so com- I 
inendable an action, or of calumny, interpreting 
this humour a mad ambition I Is there any 
form whence vice cannot, if it will, extract 
occasion to exerei-o itself, one way or other .' It 
had been more jiM, and also more noble, to 
have made of the-e gifts of Cod a subject of 
regular and exemplary virtue. 

They who retire themselves from the common 
offices, from that infinite number 
of rules, tiresome in many ways, 
that fetter a man of exact eon- 
duct in civil life, are in my opi- 
nion very discreet, what sharp- 
ness of constraint soever they 
themselves in so doing. "lis in 
some sort a kind of flying to avoid the pain 
of living well. But though these may be enti- 
tled to credit in other respects, to that of con- 
quering difficulty I do not think they are ; the 
real difficulty is in keeping one's-self upright 
amidst the waves of the world, truly and exactly 
performing all the parts of one's duty. It is 
perad venture more easy to do without the other 
sex, altogether, than, having the enjoyment of 
a wife, to keep one's-self entirely to that one 
woman. Sheer poverty is for the most part a 
far less anxious and discomforting state than a 
middling fortune ; to use the goods of life ra- 
tionally is much more difficult than entirely to 
do without them ; moderation is a virtue that 
calls for a vast deal more effort to exercise it 
than suffering. The well-living of the younger 
Scipio has a thousand shapes ; that of Diogenes 
but one; 2 this as much excels ordinary lives in 
simplicity as exquisite and accomplished lives 
excel it in utility and force. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

OltSERVATION ON TTI F. MODE OF CAKRY1NO 
ON WAR ArrORIUNO TO .HI LI IS OJJ'.SAlt. 

"Tis said of many great leaders, that they have 
had certain books in particular 

., i .i f i . IVsar's Com- 

esteem, as Alexander the Creat, 
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plum; Miirciis Urutus. Polybius; [;*,"'">' ] 
Charles the fifth, Philip <le Co- 
mines ; and 'tis said that, in our times, Maehi- 
avel is el-ewhere in repute. But the late 
Marshal Siroz/i, who took Ciesar for his man, 
doubtless made the bc-t choice ; for that book 
ought to be the breviary of every great soldier, 
as being the true and sovereign pattern of the 
militarv art; and, moreover, (iod knows with 
what grace and beauty he has embellished that 
rich mutter with so pure, delicate, and perfect 
expression, that, in my opinion, there are no 
writings in the world comparable to his, as to 
that. 

I will set down some rare and peculiar pas- 
sages of his wars that remain in my memory. 

1 lis army being in some consternation upon 
the rumour that was spread of the groat forces 
that King Juba was leading against him, instead 
of abating the notion which his soldiers had 
conceived at the news, and of lessening the 
forces of the enemy, having called them all to- 
gether to encourage and re-assiire them, he took 
a (piite contrary way to what we are used to 
do. for he told them that they needed no more 
to trouble themselves with inquiring after the 
enemy's forces, for that he was certainly in- 
formed thereof; and then told them of a number 
much surpassing the truth, and the report that 
was rumoured in his army ; 3 following the ad- 
vice of Xcnophon ; forasmuch as the imposture 
is not of so great importance to find an enemy 
weaker than we expected, as to find him 
really strong, after having been made to believe 
that he was weak. 

It was also his u<e to accustom his soldiers 
siniplv to obey, without taking 
upon "them to control, or so much ^ Cj ^ ence 
as to speak of their captain's de- soldier*, 
signs, which he never communi- 
cated to them but upon the point of execution ; 
and took a delight, if they discovered anything 
of what he intended, immediately to change his 
orders, to deceive them ; and to that purpose 
would often, when he had assigned his quarters 
in a place, pass forward and lengthen his day's 
inarch, especially if it was foul weather. 

The Swiss, in the beginning of his wars in 
Gaul, having sent to him to demand a free 
passage over the Itoinan territories, though 
resolved to hinder them by force, he neverthe- 
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less spoke kindly to the messengers, and took 
some days' respite to return an answer, to make 
use of that time for calling his army together. 
These poor people did not know how good a 
husband he was of his time ; for he ofteu re- 
peat, that it is the best part of a captain to 
know how to make use of occasions, and his 
diligence in his exploits are in truth unparal- 
leled and incredible. 

If he was not very conscientious in tnking 
advantage of an enemy under colour of a treaty 
of agreement, he was as little in this, that he 
required no other virtue in a soldier, but valour 
only, and seldom punished any other faults but 
mutiny and disobedience. He would often, 
after his victories, turn them loose to all sorts 
of licence, dispensing them, for some time, from 
the rules of military discipline withal, for he 
had soldiers so well trained up that, powdered 
and perfumed, they would run furiously to the 
fight. In truth, he loved to have them richly 
armed, and made them wear engraved, gilded, 
and damask'd armour, to the end that the care 
of saving this might engage them to a more 
obstinate defence. Speaking to them, he called 
them by the name of fellow-soldiers, which we 
yet use ; which his successor, Augustus, re- 
formed, supposing he had only done it upon 
necessity, and to cajole those who only followed 
him as volunteers j 

Rheni mihi Cjesar in undis 
Dux erat : hie socius ; iacinus quos inquinat, sequat ;* 

" Great Cresar, who my gen'ral did appear 
Upon the banks of Rhine, 's my fellow here : 
For wickedness where it once hold does take 
All men whom it denies does equal make;" 

but that tills fashion was too mean and low for 
the dignity of an emperor and general of an 
army ; and therefore brought up the custom of 
calling them soldiers only. 

With this courtesy Cuesar mixed great seve- 
rity to keep them in awe : the ninth legion 
having mutinied near Placentia, he ignomini- 
ously cashiered them, though Pompey was then 
yet on foot, and received them not again to 
grace till after many supplications. lie quieted 
them more by authority and boldness than by 
gentle ways. 

In that place where he speaks of his passage 
over the Rhine towards Germany, he says that, 
thinking it unworthy of the honour of the Roman 
people to waft over his army in vessels, he built 
a bridge, that they might pass over dry-foot. 
There it was that he built that wonderful bridge, 
of which he gives a particular description ; for 
he nowhere so willingly insists upon his own 
actions as in representing to us the subtlety of 
his inventions in sueh kind of things. 

I have also observed this, that he set a great 
value upon his exhortations to the soldiers before 
the fight; for where he should show that he was 
either surprised or hurried, he always brings 



1 Lucan, v. 28. 9. 

3 De Bella Gallico, iv. 17, 
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great import- 
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in this, that he had not so much as leisure to 
harangue his armv. Before that 

, °, .,i 'ii "xi v rr Exhortations 

great battle with those ot 1 our- 
nay, " Csesar," he says, 2 " having 
given orders for every thing else, 
presently ran where fortune ear- 
ned him, to encourage his people, and meet- 
ing with the tenth legion, had no time to 
say any thing to them but this, that they 
should remember their wonted valour ; not be 
astonished, but bravely sustain the enemy's 
encounter ; and the enemy being already ap- 
proached within a dart's cast, he gave the 
signal of battle ; and going suddenly thence 
elsewhere to encourage others, he found that 
they were already engaged." His tongue has 
indeed done him notable service upon several 
occasions ; and his military eloquence was in 
his own time so highly reputed that many of 
his army writ down his harangues as he spoke 
them, by which means there were volumes of 
them collected, that continued a long time after 
him. He had so particular a grace in speaking 
that they who were familiarly acquainted with 
him, and Augustus amongst others, hearing 
those orations read, eould distinguish even to 
the phrases and words that were not his. 

The first time that he went out of Rome with 
any public command, he arrived in eight days 
at the river Rhone, having with him in his 
coach a secretary or two before him, who were 
continually writing, and him that carried his 
sword behind him. And certainly, though a 
man did nothing but travel on, he could hardly 
have arrived at that promptitude with which, 
having been every where victo- 
rious, he left Gaul, and follow- Cresar'a 

T1 t> i • • promptness in 

mg Pompey to Brundusmm, in n i s expeditious, 
eighteen days' time he subdued 
all Italy, returned from Rrundusium to Rome, 
and from Rome went through the very heart of 
Spain, undergoing extreme difficulties in the 
war against Atranius and Petreius, and in the 
long siege of Marseilles ; thence he returned 
into Macedonia, beat the Roman army at 
Pharsalia; passed thence in pursuit of Pompey 
into Egypt, which he also subdued ; from 
Egypt he went into Syria and Pontus, where 
he fought Pharnaces ; thenee into Africa, 
where he defeated Scipio and Juba ; again 
returned through Italy into Spain, where he 
defeated Pompey 's sons : 

Ocyor et coeli flammis, et tigride facta. 3 

Ac veluti montis saxum de vertice pneceps 
Cum ruit avulsum vento, seu turbidus iinber 
Proluit, aut annis solvit sublapsa vetustas, 
Fertur in abruptum magno mons improbus actu, 
Kxultatque solo silvas, armenta, virosque 
Involvens secum. 4 

" Swifter than lightning, or the furious course 
Of the fell tigress when she is a nurse." 

" As when a fragment from a mountain torn 
By raging tempests, or a torrent borne ; 



3 Lucan, v. 405. 

4 Jtineid, xii. 684. 
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Or sapp'd by time, or 1 onsen' d from the roots, | 

Prone through the void the rocky ruin shoots ; 
Rolling from enig to eras:, from steep to steep, 
Down sink at once the .shepherds ami the sheep; 
Involv'd alike, thev rush to m-tl.t-i -round, 
Stunn'd with I lie shock they lull, and, btunn'd, from 
earth rebound." 

Speaking of the sie^e of Avnrieum, he sayV 
tliut it was his custom to be ninht ami day v. itli 
the pioneers. In all cnterprizes of consecpieneo 
lie always reconnoitred in person, and never 
brought his Jinny into quarters till lie bail first ! 
viewed the place ; and, if we may believe Sue- 
tonius when lie pa-sed over into England, lie 
was the fir-t man that sounded the there where 
they landed. 

lie used to say that he more valued a victory 
obtained by counsel than by force ; and in the 
war agnin-t Petreius and Afranins, fortune 
presenting him wilh an occasion of manifest 
advantage, he declined it, si\ in^y %k 'Phut he 
hoped, with a litth 1 more time and le-s hazard, 
to overthrow hi- enemies.'" Me then.' al-o 
played a notable part, in commanding his 
whole army to pa.-* the ri\er by r-w imiiiiiiLr, 
without anv manner of mcissitv : 



Pm.il In- i n- 111:111 -»et iu 
Membra |..;ei:t . 11, us, Lie 
IlesUlumtl ;ii!ii' .' 



n 1 r 1 ha mih 
m< v 1; !a r* < T|i 

.me a .ur;j le, 



" The soldi, r ru-lit - l! r uji a | ;^s t<> lijht 

lie wuiild ha', b. en air.ud 1 h:n» ta'cu in t'i-ht . 
Then well hi> arms In. wet limbs rovcri <> er. 
And his numb'd jmnlj by rubbing u, :h n i-tore." 

I find him a little more t mp rate and con- 
siderate in his cntrrpri/.e- tlian Ah .\. mh r ; f>r 
the latter seems to seek and run headlong upon 
dangers, like an impetuous t< rrent that attacks 
and rushes against everything it meets, without 
choice or discretion ; 

Sip Umriforinis \- hitnr Aulhlus 
<Jui rrL-n.i l'aiini [.« rilmt A mini, 
J). mi Mt'\it, h. iivmlaimpie mllis 
Inlnuem inedu.eair auiis ; ; 

' So bouudintr Auli.his, who lea es 
The Patim.m realm--, tierce r* "!> his «ai, •, 
When to the iro ,lcn lab • 1 a 1 -» .<!' the swain 
He meditates his wr.uh, ami delu-es the j, .,111 ;" 

but then be was a general in the flower and first 
heat of his youth, whereas ( ';. sar took up the 
trade at a ripe and well - advanced age: to 
which may moreover be added that Alexander 
was of a more sanguine, hot, and choleric con- 
stitution, apt to pu-h him on to such extrava- 
gances, which he also inflamed with wine, from 
which Ciesar was very abstinent. But where 
necessary occasion required, never did any man 
venture his person more than he: indeed, for 
my part, methinks, I read in many of his ex- 
ploits a determined resolution to tliruw his lite 
away, to avoid the shame of being- overcome. 
In his great battle with those of Tournav, lie 
charged up to the head of the enemies without 



his shield, as he was surprised, seeing the van 
of his own army beginning to give ground ; 
which also several times bedel him. Hearing 
that his people were besieged, he passed through 
the enemy's army in disguise, to go and encou- 
rage them with his presence. Having crossed 
over to Dyrrachinm with very slender forces, 
and seeing the remainder of his army, which 
he left to Antony's conduct, slow in following 
him, he undertook alone to repass the sea in a 
very great storm ; and privately stole away to 
fetch the rest of his forces, the ports on the 
other side being seized by Pompey, and the 
whole sea being in bis possession. And as to 
what he performed by force of hand, then; are 
very many exploits that in hazard exceed all 
the rules of war: for v\ith how .-mall means did 
he undertake to subdue the kingdom of Kgypt; 
and afterwards to attack the forces ut" Seipio 
and John, tin time- greater than his.' These 
people have had 1 know not what of more than 
human eontidei ee in their fortune ; and his 
usual saying was, that n en 1 111-t execute and 
not deliberate upon, high enterprizes. After the 
battle of I'haivaiin, whin he had sent his army 
avva\ before him into A -in, and was pa—im; in 
one "single vessel the strait of the lit lie-pout, 
he met Lucius Cassias at m a wilh ten great 
in n of w ar, w here he had tie courage not onlv 
to -lay his coming, but to stand up to him, and 
sii anion hi 1) to Mi'hl, which he did. 

Having undertaken tl at furious siege of 
Alexia, where there were fourscore thon-nml 
men in garrison, and all dual being inarms 
to raise the siege, havimr set an army on foot 
of eiuht thousand horse and two hundred and 
tort \ thousand foot, what boldness and mad 
confidence was it in him that he would not 
give over his attempt and retire, in two so 
'invincible difficulties, which nevertheless he 
underwent : and after having won that great 
battle ngain-t those without soon reduced those' 
wiihin to his mercy.'' The -aim; happened to 
Lucullus at the siege of Tijranoeerla against 
King Ti:;ranes ; but the condition of the enemy 
was not the same, considering the effeminacy 
of tlio.-e with whom Lucnllus had to deal. 

I will In re set down two rare and extraordi- 
nary events coiicruiiiir this siege of Alexia ; 
out!, that the Hauls having drawn their powers 
together to encounter ( 'a-sar, after they had 
made a general ninsttr of all their forces, re- 
solved in their council of war to dismiss a good 
part of this great multitude, that they might 
not fall into confusion. 'Phis example of fearing 
. being too many is new ; but to take it right, it 
stands to rcas'on that the body of an army 
j should be of a moderate greatness, and regu- 
lated to certain bounds, both out of respect to 
I the difficulty of providing for them, and the 
' difficulty of governing them and keeping them 
in order. At least it is very easy to make it 



I>, lh >?t, GuNim 
I J.- Itt'ftu firi/i, 
l.iK.ui, i\ KM. 
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appear by example, that armies 
Monstrous ar- g0 monstrous in number have sol- 

miesofnogreat , , ,, . 

effect. dom done any tiling to purpose. 

According" to the saying of Cyrus 
in Xenophon, " 'Tis not the number of men, 
but the number of good men, that gives the 
advantage ;" the remainder serving rather to 
impede than assist. And Bajazet principally 
grounded his resolution of giving Tamerlane 
battle, contrary to the opinion of all his cap- 
tains, upon this, that his enemy's numberless 
number of men gave him assured hopes of con- 
fusion. Soanderhcrg, a very good and expert 
judge in such matters, was used to say that ten 
or twelve thousand faithful fighting men were 
sufficient to a good leader, to secure his repu- 
tation in all sorts of military occasions. The 
other thing I will here record, which seems to 
be contrary both to the custom and the rules of 
war, is, that Vercingentorix, who was made 
general of all the parts of revolted Gaul, should 
go shut up himself in Alexia; for he who has 
the command of a whole country ought never 
to fix himself any where, but in ease of the last 
extremity, and that the only hope he had left 
is in the defence of that particular place: other- 
wise he ought to keep himself always at liberty, 
that he may have means to provide in general 
for all parrs of his government. 

To return to Cajsar. lie grew in time more 
slow, and more considerate, as his friend Oppius 
bears witness ; conceiving that lie ought not 
easily to hazard the glory of so many victories, 
of which one blow of fortune might deprive 
him. 7 Tis what the Italians say, when they 
would reproach the rashness and fool -hardiness 
of young people, calling them bisognosi d'onore, 
necessitous of honour ; and that being in so 
great a want and dearth of reputation, they 
have reason to seek it at what price soever, 
which those ought not to do who have accpiired 
enough already. There might reasonably then 
be some moderation, and some satiety, in his 
thirst and appetite of glory as well as in other 
things ; and there are enough that practise it. 

He was far remote from that religious ob- 
servance of the ancient Romans, who would 
never prevail in their wars but by dint of true 
and simple valour ; and yet he was more con- 
scientious than we should be in these days, and 
did not approve all sorts of means to obtain a 
victory. In the war against Ariovistus, whilst 
he was parleying with him, there happened a 
great tumult, which was occasioned by the fault 
of Ariovistus's light horse ; by which tumult 
Caesar saw he had a very great advantage of 
the enemy ; yet he would make no use on't, 
Jest he should be reproached with a treacherous 
proceeding. 

He always used to wear rich accoutrements, 
and of a shining colour, in battle, that he might 
be the more remarkable, and better observed. 

He always carried a stricter hand over his 

1 Gaspare! de Coligny, the second of that namo, Count de 
Coligny and Seigneur de Chutillon-sur-Loing, Admiral of 



soldiers, and kept them closer in, when near 
the enemy. 

When the ancient Greeks would accuse any 
one of insufficiency they would say, in common 
proverb, " That he could neither read nor 
swim :" he was of the same opinion, that swim- 
ming was of great use in war, and himself 
found it so ; for being to use diligence he com- 
monly swam over the rivers in his way ; for he 
loved to march on foot, as did the great Alex- 
ander. Being in Egypt forced, to save him- 
self, to go into a. little boat, and so many people 
leaping in with him that it was in danger of 
sinking, he chose rather to commit himself to 
the sea, and swam to his fleet, which lay two 
hundred paces off, holding in his left hand his 
tablets out of the water, and drawing his coat- 
armour in his teeth, that it might not fall into 
the enemy's hand ; yet he was then at a pretty 
advanced age. 

Never had any general so much credit with 

. his soldiers : in the beginning of the civil wars 
his centurions offered him to find every one a 

1 man-at-arms at his own charge, and the foot 
soldiers to serve him at their own expense ; 
those who were better oif, moreover, under- 
taking to defray the most necessitous. The 
late jMYms. de Chnstillon shewed us the lik:^ 

i example in our civil war ; for the French of 

, his army inrnished money out of their own 
purses to pay the strangers that were with 

I them. There arc but rarely found examples of 
so ardent and so ready an affection amongst 
the soldiers of elder times, who kept themselves 
strictly to their rules of war ; passion Iras a 
more absolute command over us than rea-.-n ; 
and yet it happened in the war against llan- 
nibai that, following the example of the Romans 
in the city, the soldiers and captains refused 
their pay in the army; and in Marcelles's 
camp those were branded with the nam-.' of 
mercenaries who would receive aii} r . Ha\ing 
come by the worse near Dyrraehium, his sol- 
diers came and offered themselves to be chastised 
and punished, so that there was more need to 
comfort than reprove them. One single cohort 
of his withstood four of Pompey's legions above 
four hours together, till they were almost all 
killed with arrows ; so that there were a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand shafts found in the 
trench : a soldier called Sercva, who com- 
manded atone of the avenues, invincibly main- 
tained his ground, having lost an eye, and 
with one shoulder and one thigh shot through, 
and his shield pierced in two hundred and 
thirty places. Many of his so'dicrs being taken 
prisoners, rather chose to die than promise to 
take the contrary side. Granius Petronins, 
being taken bj~ Scipio in Africa, Scipio having 
put his commpanions to death sent him word 
that he gave him his life, for he was a man of 
quality and questor ; to whom Petronins sent 
answer back that Caesar's soldiers were accus- 
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tomcd to pi vi* others their live-, and not to 
re-eive it, and immediately with his own hand 
killed himself*. 

Of their fidelity there arc infinite examples; 
nmonust which that wijieli was 
Fidelity of the done j,y those who wen; besieged 
in Salon a, a city that stood for 
Cipsar against Pompey, is not, 
for a rare accident that there happened, to be 
forgot. Marcus Oetavius kept them close 
besieged ; they within being reduced to the 
extreiuest necessity of all things, so that, to 
supply the want of men, most of them being 
either slain or wounded, they had manumitted 
all their slaves, and had been constrained to 
cut orf all the women's hair to make strings, 
besides a wonderful dearth of victuals, and \ et 
they continued resolute never to yield. A iter hav- 
ing drawn the siege to a great length, by which 
Oetavius was grown more negligent and less 
attentive to his enterprise, they made choice of 
one day about noon ; and having first placed 
the women and children upon the walls, to 
make a show, sillied upon the be-iegers with 
such fury that, having routed the first, second, 
and third corps of guards, mid afterward- the 
fourth and all the rest, and Im aten them all out 
(if their tivnehes, they pur-u»'d them even to 
their ships, and Oetavius hiin-elf was lain to 
fly to 1)\ rraehium, where Pompey lay. I do 
not remember that 1 have met with any other 
example where the besieged ever gave the 
besiegers a total defeat, and won the field ; nor 
that a sally ever arrived at the consequence of 
a pure and entire victory of buttle. 



(II APT EH XXXV. 

OF Til KEF, GOOD WOMEN. 

Oonii women are not by dozens, as every one 
knows, and especially in the duties of marriage ; 
for that is a bargain full of so many difficult 
circumstances that 'tis hard for a woman's 
will long to endure such a restraint; men, 
though their condition be something better 
under that tie, have yet enough to do. The 
true touch and test of a happy marriage re- 
spects the time the connection lasts, if it has 
bt eu constantly mild, loyal, and commodious. 
In our age women commonly reserve the pub- 
."U.iniainiH:'* Hcation of their good offices, and 
..: uuun' of the their vehement affection towards 
VVl ' :,L ' 1 ' "J 1 " their husbands, until thev have 

oe\er declare i , 7 , .*' 

ihcir lote tor h>st them, or at least till then 
thiir husijauda defer the testimonies of their good 
uiuiuy arc ^ HI. A tardy and unseasonable 

testimony ! by which they rather 
manifest that they never loved them till dead ; 
their life is nothing but trouble, their death full 
of love and courtesy. As fathers conceal their 
«i flections from their children, women likewise 
conceal theirs from their husbands, to maintain 
a modest respect. This mystery is not for my 



palate ; 'tis to much purpose that they scratch 
themselves and tear their hair; I whisper in a 
waiting-woman's or a secretary's ear, " How 
were they.' How did they live together?" I 
always have that good saying in my head ; 
Jarftntfius wevrent tpuv minus (latent : ] u They 
make the most ado who are least concerned :" 
their whimpering is offensive to the living, 
and vain to the dead. We should willingly 
give them leave to laugh after we are dead, 
provided they will smile upon ns whilst we are 
alive. Is it not enough to make a man revive 
out of spite, that she who spit in my face 
whilst 1 was, slnill eome to kiss my feet when 
I am no more' If there be any honour in 
lamenting a husband, it only appertains to 
those who smiled upon them whilst they had 
them: let those who wept during their lives 
hmirh at their death, as well outwardly as 
within. Moreover, never regard those blub- 
bered eyes, and that pitiful voice; but consider 
her port, her complexion, and the plumpness 
of her cheeks under all those formal veils ; 'tis 
then* sh" speak- out. There are few who do 
not mend npoift, nnd health is a quality that 
cannot lie. That starched and ceremonious 
countenance looks not so much back as forward, 
and is rather intended to tret a new husband than 
to lament the old. When I was a boy, a very 
beautiful and virtuous lady, who is yet living, 
and the widow of a prince, had I know not 
what more ornament in her dre-s than our laws 
of widowhood will well allow; which being 
reproached withal, as a great indecency, she 
made answer, "* r J'h;it it was because she was 
resolved to have no more lovers, and would 
never marry again.'' 

1 have here, not to differ from our cus- 
toms, made choice of three women, who also 
employed the utmost of their goodness and 
affection about their husbands' deaths ; yet are 
they examples of another kind than are now in 
use, and such as will hardly be drawn into 
imitation. 

The younger Pliny had, near a house of his 
in Italy, a neighbour who was exceedingly tor- 
mented with certain ulcers in his private parts. 
His wife, seeing him so long to languish, en- 
treated that he would give her leave to see, and 
at leisure to consider of the condition of his dis- 
ease, and that she would freely tell him what 
she thought. This permission being obtained, 
and she Inning curiously examined the business, 
found it impossible lie could ever be cured, and 
that all he was to hope for or expect was a 
great while to linger out a painful and misera- 
ble life, and, therefore, as the most sure and 
sovereign remedy, resolutely advised him to kill 
himself; and finding him a little tender and 
backward in so rough an attempt: " Do not 
think, my friend," said she, " that the torments 
I see thee endure are not as sensible to me as 



1 An adaptation from Tacitus. Annul, ii. "/., whose words 
ar* 1 : /VW/.snc Germunicum nulli juctantius muirent, quum 
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thyself, and that, to deliver myself from them, 
I will not myself make use of the same remedy 
I have prescribed to thee. I will accompany 
thee in the cure as I have done in the disease ; 
fear nothing, but believe that we shall have 
pleasure in this passage that is to free us from 
so many miseries : we will go happily toge- 
ther." Which having said, and roused up her 
husband's courage, she resolved that they should 
throw themselves headlong into the sea out of 
a window that looked over it. And that she 
might maintain to the last the loyal and vehe- 
ment affection wherewith she had embraced him 
during his life, she would also have him die in 
her arms ; but, for fear they should fail, and 
lest they should quit their hold in the fall, she 
tied herself fast to him by the waist, and so 
gave up her own life to procure her husband's 
repose. This was a woman of mean condition, 
amongst which class of people 'tis no new thing 
to see some examples of rare virtue : 

Extrema per Ulos 
Justitia exeedens terris vestigia fecit. 1 

" And as she fled mankind, 
Here justice left her last love-trace behind." 

The other two were noble and rich, where ex- 
amples of virtue are rarely lodged. 

Arria, the wife of Cecina Pietus, a consular 
person, was the mother of another Arria, the 
wife of Trasea Partus, he whose virtue was so 
renowned in the time of Nero, and, by means 
of this son-in-law, the grandmother of Fannia; 
for the resemblance of the names of these men 
and women, and of their fortunes, have made 
many mistakes. This first Arria, 
The story of the \ }er husband, Cecina Partus, hav- 

death ot Arria, i i • i 

the wife of m o ueen llia de prisoner by some 

Cecina Paetus. of the Emperor Claudius's people, 
after Scribonianus's defeat, whose 
party he had embraced in the war, begged of 
those who were to carry him prisoner to Home 
that they would take her into their ship, where 
she should be of much less charge and trouble 
to them than a great many persons they must 
otherwise have to attend her husband, and that 
she alone would undertake to serve him in his 
chamber, his kitchen, and all other offices. 

They refused her: whereupon she put herself 
into a fisher-boat she hired on the spot, and 
in that manner followed him from Sclavonia. 
Being come to Uome, Junia, the widow of 
Scribonianus, one day, for the resemblance of 
their fortune, accosting her in the emperor's 
presence, she rudely repulsed her with these 
words : "I speak to thee," said she, " or give 
ear to any thing thou sayest ! to thee, in whose 
lap Scribonianus was slain ! and thou art yet 
alive !" These words, with several other signs, 
gave her friends to understand that she would 
undoubtedly dispatch herself, impatient of sup- 
porting her husband's fortune. And Trasea, 
her son-in-law, beseeching her not to throw 



Virgil, Georg. ii. 473. 



2 Pliny, Ep. iii 16. 



away herself, and saying to her, " What ! if I 
should run the same fortune that Cecina has 
done, would you that your daughter, my wife, 
should do the same?" ''Would I?" replied 
she, " yes, yes, I would, if she had lived as 
long, and in as good intelligence with thee, as 
I have done with my husband." These answers 
made them more careful of her, and to have a 
more watchful eye to her deportment. One 
day, having said to those that looked to her : 
" 'Tis to much purpose that you take all this 
pains to prevent me ; you may indeed make me 
die a worse death, but to keep me from dying 
is not in your power," she suddenly furiously 
started from a chair wherein she sat, and with 
all her force ran her head against the wall, by 
which blow being laid flat in a swoon, and 
very much wounded, after they had again with 
much ado brought her to herself: " I told 
you," said she, " that if you refused me some 
easy way of dying, I should find out another, 
how painful soever." The conclusion of so 
admirable a virtue was thus : Her husband, 
Paetus, not having resolution enough of his 
own to dispatch himself, as he was by the 
emperor's cruelty enjoined, one day amongst 
others, after having first employed all the rea- 
sons and exhortations which she thought most 
prevailing to persuade him to it, she snatched 
the poinard he wore, from his side, and holding 
it ready in her hand for the conclusion of her 
admonitions : i% Do thus, Partus," said she, 
in the same instant giving herself a mortal stab 
in the breast, and then drawing it out of the 
wound presented it to him, ending her life with 
this noble, generous, and immortal saying : 
Pcete, non dolet, " Pietus, it is not painful ;" 
having strength only to pronounce these three 
never-to-be-forgotten words : s 

Casta suo gladium cum traderet Arria Pieto, 

Quern de visceribus traxerat i]>sa suis : 
Si qua fides, vulnus quod feci non dolet, inquit, 

JSed quod tu facies, id milii, Piete, dolet : 3 

" When the chaste Arria gave the reeking sword, 
That had new gor'd her heart, to her dear lord ; 
Pietus, the wound I've made hurts not, quoth she ; 
The wound which thou wilt make 'tis that hurts me ;" 

the action was much more noble in itself, and 
of a braver sense than the poet could express it; 
for she was so far from being deterred by her 
husband's wound and death, and her own, that 
she had been the promotress, and had given the 
advice ; but, having performed this high and 
courageous enterprise for her husband's conve- 
nience only, she had even in the last gasp of 
her life no other concern but for him, and of 
dispossessing him of the fear of dying with her. 
Paetus presently struck himself to the heart 
with the same weapon, ashamed, I should 
think, to have stood in need of so dear and pre- 
cious an example. 

Pompeia Paulina, a young and very noble 
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Poman lady, had married Seneca 
Seneca's wife. \ n his extreme old age. Nero, liis 

fine pupil, sent his guards to liini 
to denounce the sentence of death ; which was 
performed after this manner: when the I toman 
emperors of those times had condemned any 
man of quality, they sent to him by their 
officers to clause what death lie would, and to 
execute it within such or such a time, which 
was limited, according to the mettle of their 
indignation, to a shorter or a longer respite, 
that tin y might therein have belter leisure to 
put their affairs in order, and sometimes depriv- 
ing them of the menu* of doing it by the short- 
ness of the time; and if the* condemned seemed 
unwilling to submit to the order, they hud 
people ready at hand to execute it, either by 
cutting the veins id' the arms and legs, or by 
compelling them by force to swallow a draught 
of poison. Hut persons of honour would not 
stay this necessity, but made use of their own 
physicians and surgeons for the purpose, Se- 
neca with a calm and steady countenance heard 
the charge, and presently called for paper to 
write his will, which being by the captain de- 
nied, he turmd himself towards his friends, 
saying to them : " Since 1 cannot leave you 
any other acknowledgment of the obligation I 
have to you. 1 leave \ou at least the best thing 
I have, namely, the image ot my life and man- 
ners, which 1 entreat yon to keep in memory 
of me ; that so doing- ^ on may acquire the glory 
of sincere and real friends. '' And therewithal, 
one while appeasing the sorrow he saw them in 
with gentle words, and presently raising his 
voice to reprove them: ** What," said he, 
''are become! of all our brave philosophical 
precepts .' what are become of all the provi- 
sions we have so many years laid up against 
the accidents of fortune .' Was Nero's cruelty 
unknown to ib.' What could we expect from 
him, who murdered his mother and brother, 
but that he should put his tutor to death, 
who had taught and bred him .'" After having 
spoken these words in general, he turned 
himself towards his wife, and embracing her 
fast in his anus, a<, her heart and strength fail- 
ing her, she was ready to sink down with grief, 
he begged ot' her for his sake to bear this 
event with a little more patience, telling her 
that now the hour was come wherein he was to 
shew, not by argument and discourse, but by 
effect, the fruit he had acquired by liis studies ; 
and that he really embraced his death, not only 
without grief, but moreover with exceeding joy : 
" wherefore, my dearest," said he, "do not 
dishonour it with thy tears, that it may not 
seem as if thou Iovest thyself more than my re- 
putation ; moderate thy grief, and comfort thy- 
self in the knowledge thou hast had of me and 
of my actions, leading the remainder of thy life 
in the same virtuous manner thou hast hitherto 
done." To which Paulina, having a little re- 
covered her spirits, and warmed her magnani- 
mity with the heat of a mast generous affection, 



replied : " No, Seneca, I am not a woman to 
suffer you to go alone in such a necessity : 1 will 
not have you to think that the virtuous exam- 
ples of your life have not yet taught me how to 
die ; and when can I ever better, or more be- 
comingly, do it, or more to my own desire, than 
with you .' and therefore assure yourself 1 will 
go along with you." Then Seneca, taking this 
noble and generous resolution of his wile, in good 
part, and also willing to free himself from the 
tear of leaving her exposed to the mercy and 
cruelty of his enemies after his deaih : " 1 have, 
Paulina," said he, "sufficiently instructed thee 
in what would serve thee happily to live : but 
thou more covetcst, 1 see, the honour of dying: 
in truth, 1 will not grudge it thee; the con- 
stancy and resolution in our common end are 
the same, but the beauty and glory of thy part 
is much greater.' 7 Which being said, the sur- 
geons at the same time opened the veins of both 
their amis ; but those of Seneca being more 
shrunk no, as well with age n* nh-fiiience, mak- 
ing his blood to l!o\v more sJo\ , he inoreovi r 
commanded them to open tin* veins ( ,f his 
thigh's: and lest the torments lie endured might 
inrmidat • his w b<-'s heart, and also to i'wc him- 
self from the nUbcth n of seeing her in so sad a 
condition, after ha\ in •• taken a very afli eiimiate 
leave of her, he eiitr. -a led she would oid'er them 
t> carry her into l.er chamber, which they 
accordingly did. Hut all tl > <e incisions being 
not \ et enough to make lorn die, he commanded 
Statins Amicus. bi*> phwieian, to give him a 
dr: right id* poison, which hid not much better 
ctfeet : for, by reason of the weakne-- and cold- 
ness of his limbs, it could not arrive ro his 
heart: wherefore they were forced to superadd 
a very hot bath, and then feeling his end ap- 
proach, whilst he had breath, he continued 
excellent discourses upon the subject of his. pre- 
sent condition, which tin: secretaries wrote down 
so long as they could hear his voice ; and his 
last words wen* long after in high honour and 
esteem among men (it was a great loss to us 
that they were not re.-erved down to our times). 
Then, feeling the last pangs of death, with the 
bloody water of the bath he sprinkled his head, 
saving, "This water I dedicate to .Jupiter the 
Deliverer." Xero, being presently advertised 
of all this, fearing lest the death of Paulina, 
who was one of the best descended ladies of 
Pome, and against whom he had no particular 
nnkiudness, should turn to his reproach, he sent 
back orders in all haste to bind up her wounds, 
which his people did without her knowledge ; 
she being already half dead, and without any 
manner of sense. Thus, though she lived, con- 
trary to her own design, it was very honour- 
ably, and according to her own virtue, her pale 
complexion ever after manifesting how much 
life was run from her veins. 1 

These are my three very true stones, which 
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The writers of 
tragedy must 
have recourse 
to history for 
the subject of 
their plays. 



affection to his 
wife. 



I find as entertaining and as 
tragic as any of those we make 
of our own heads, wherewith to 
entertain the common people ; 
and I wonder they who under- 
take such matters do not rather 
cull out ten thousand very fine stories, which 
are to be found in very good authors, that 
would save them the trouble of invention, and 
be more useful and diverting: and he who 
would make a collection of them would need to 
add nothing of his own but the connection only, 
as it were the solder of another metal ; and 
by this means embody a great many true events 
of all sorts, disposing and diversifying them 
according as the beauty of the work should 
require, after the same manner almost as Ovid 
has made up his Metamorphoses, of the infinite 
number of various fables. 1 

In this last couple this is moreover worthy 
of consideration, that Paulina 
Seneca's great voluntarily offered to lose her 
life for the love of her husband, 
and that her husband had for- 
merly also forborne to die for the love of her. 
According to our notions, there is no just coun- 
terpoise in this exchange ; but, according to 
his stoical humour, I should say he thought he 
had done as much for her in prolonging his 
life upon her account as if lie had died for her. 
In one of his letters to Lueilius, 2 after he lias 
given him to understand that, being seized with 
a fever at Home, he presently took coaeh to go 
to a house he had in the country, contrary to 
his wife's opinion, who would by all means 
persuade him to stay : and that he told her, 
" That the ague he was seized with was not a 
fever of the body, but the place," lie goes on 
thus: u She let me go," says he, u giving me 
a strict charge of my health. Now I, who 
know that her life is involved in mine, begin 
to make much of myself, that I may preserve 
her; and I lose the privilege, my age has given 
me, of being more constant and resolute in 
many things, when I call to mind that in this 
old fellow there is a young girl who is inte- 
rested in his health. And since I cannot per- 
suade her to love me more courageously, she 
makes me more solicitously to love myself; 
for we must allow something to honest affec- 
tions ; and sometimes, though occasions impor- 
tune us to the contrary, we must call back life, 
even though it be with torment ; we must hold 
the soul fast in our teeth, since the rule of 
living amongst good men is not so long as they 
please, but as long as the} r ought. He that 
loves not his wife or Ills friend so well as to 
prolong his life for them, but will obstinately 
die, is too delieate and too effeminate : the soul 
must impose this upon itself when the utility of 
our friends so requires : we must sometimes lend 



1 In the edition of 1588 Montaigne added—" or as Ariosto 
has arranged in succession so many different fables ;" hut 
he afterwards omitted this passage, probably because he has 



ourselves to our friends, and when we would 
die for ourselves must break that resolution for 
them. 'Tis a testimony of grandeur and courage 
to return to life for the consideration of another, 
as many excellent persons have done; and ; tis 
a mark of singular good nature to preserve old 
age (of which the greatest convenience is the 
indifferency as to its duration, and a more stout 
and disdainful use of life), when a man per- 
ceives that this office is pleasing, agreeable, ami 
useful to some person by whom we are very 
much beloved. And a man reaps by it a very 
pleasing reward ; for what can be more delight- 
ful to be so dear to his wife, as upon her ac- 
count to become dear to himself. Thus has 
my Paulina loaded me not only with her own 
fears, but my own : it has not been sufficient 
to consider how resolutely I could die, but I have 
also considered how irresolutely she would bear 
my death. I am enforced to live, and sometimes 
to live is magnanimity." These are his own 
words, excellent as they everywhere are. 



C IT APT Ell XXXVI. 

OF THE MOST EXCELLENT MEN. 

Should I be asked my opinion and choice of 
all the men who have come to my knowledge 
I should make answer that, methinks, I find 
three more excellent than all the rest. 

One of them Homer ; not that Aristotle or 
Varro, for example, were not perhaps as learned 
as he ; nor that possibly Virgil was not equal 
to him in his own art; which I leave to be 
determined by such as know them both, and 
are best able to judge. I, who for my part 
understand but one of them, can only say this, 
according to my poor talent, that I do not 
believe the muses themselves could go beyond 
the lioman : 

Talc facit carmen docta testudinc, quale 
Cynlliius impositis temperat articulus : 3 

" VThilbt, playing to his lute, he verse doth sing, 
'Tis like Apollo's voice and fingering :" 

and yet in this judgment we are not to for- 
get that it is chiefly from Homer that Virgil 
derives his excellence ; that he is his guide and 
teacher ; and that one portion of the J Had only 
has supplied him with body and matter out of 
which to compose his great and divine JEneid, 
I do not count that way : I mix several other 
circumstances that render this poet admirable 
to me, even as it were above human condition ; 
and, in truth, I often wonder that he who has 
erected, and by his authority given, so many 
deities reputation in the world, was not deified 
himself. Being blind and poor, living before 
the sciences were reduced to rule and certain 



here in view only serious relations, whereas those of Ariosto 
are mostly comic. 
2 Ep. 104. 3 Tropcrt. 2. 34. 79. 
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observation lie was so well acquainted with 
them that all those who have since taken upon 
them to establish governments, to carry on 
wars, and to write either of religion or phi- 
losophy, of what sect soever, or of the arts, 
have made use of him as of a most perfect 
instructor in the knowledge of till things, and 
of his hooks as of an inexhaustible treasure of 
all sorts of learning- : 

Qui, (juid sit pulehrum, quid hirpc, quid utile, quid non, 
Pleuius ac melius Chrysippu ae Crantorc (licit ;' 

" Who what is base, what purr, what brave. wh?t good, 
Puller than Crantor or Clirysippus shewed ;" 

and as this other .-nys 

A ipio, reu finite perenni. 
Yatum Pieni^ ura ru;:iutur ;upii> ;' 

" From \vho«e ne'er-lYiliru: sprint; Oie poet sips, 
And in Pierian waters wets his lips;" 

and the other, 

Addf Ili'licniuaduni cumin-H, quorum unus Humerus, 
Seeptra putuus ;'* 

" ()l all the imiM's 1 friends. Homer alone 

Is judg'd must worthy id' tin- port'* Ihrone;" 

and the other, 

CujUMpir e\ tire profu-»r» 
Omnis pnstrritjis ':i<uvs in rarnima du\if. 
AuineiinpH' in li-nu<\* auaa est deduecrc rivos, 
Cuius ki-euuda bonis.' 



spring 



" From whcito ahundn 
Succeeding poets draw the songs 'hey siim ; 
From him they take, from him adorn their themes, 
And into little channels cut his streams ; 
Rich in his store." 

Tis contrary to the order of nature, that he 
has made the most excellent production that 
can possibly be ; for the ordinary birth of 
things is imperfect ; they usually thrive and 
Leather strength by growing : whereas he has 
rendered the infancy of poetry and several 
other sciences mature, perfect, and accomplished 
at first. And fur tlii»> reason he may be called 
the first and the last of poets, according to the 
noble testimony antiquity Ims left us of him : 
11 That a>i there was none before him whom he 
could imitate, so there has been none since that 
could imitate him." 5 His words, according to 
Aristotle, fi are the only words that have motion 
and action ; the only substantial words. Alex- 
ander the Great, having ton ml a rich cabinet 
amongst Darius's spoils, gave order it should 
be reserved for him to keep his Homer in : 7 
saying, '* That he was the best and most faith- 
ful counsellor he had in his military affairs.' 78 
For the same reason it was that Cleomenes, the 



son of Anaxandridas, said, " That he was the 
poet of the Lacedaemonians, for he was the 
best master in the discipline of war."* This 
singular and particular commendation is also 
left of him in the judgment of Plutarch :'° 
'* That he is the only author in the world that 
never glutted nor disgusted his readers, pre- 
senting himself always another thing, and 
always flourishing in some new grace." That 
wanton Alcibiades, having asked one who pre- 
tended to learning for a book of Homer, gave 
him a box on the ear because he had none, which 
he thought as scandalous as we should to take 
one of our priots without a breviary. Xeno- 
phnncs complained one day to Hiero, the tyrant, 
of Syracuse, that he was so poor he had not 
wherewithal to maintain two servants: — 
"What!" replied the tyrant, k< Homer, who 
was much poorer than you are, keeps above 
ten thou-and, though he is dead I" 11 What did 
I'ametius leave unpaid, when he called Plato 
*' the Homer of philosophers/" 1 *" Besides, what 
glory can be compared to his ? Nothing is so 
frequent in men's mouths as his name and 
works ; nothing so known and received as Troy, 
Helen, and the war about her, when perhaps 
there was really never any such thing. Our 
children are called by names that he feigned 
above three thousand years ago: who knows 
not Hector and Achilles .' Not only some par- 
tieular families, but mo>t nations also, seek 
their ori-jin in his inventions. .Mahomet, the 
>ccond of that name. Emperor of the Turks, 
writing to our Pope Pius the Second : tk 1 am 
astonished,*' says he, ''that the Italians should 
appear against me, considering that we have 
our common decent from the Trojans, and 
that it concerns me as well as it does them to 
revenge the blood of Hector upon the (i reeks, 
whom they countenance against me.'' i;i Is it 
not a noble farce, wherein kings, republics, and 
emperors have so many ages played their parts, 
and to which the vast universe serves for a 
theatre ? Seven Grecian cities contended for 
his birth, so much honour even his obscurity 
helped him to ! 

Smyrna, Ithodos, Colophon, Salaniis, Chios, Argos, Athena.'. u 

" P»y Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salaniis, 
CJiius, Argos, and Athens, he claim'd is." 

The other is Alexander the (ireat ; for who- 
ever will consider the age at 

i ■ i i i i • *...?: Alexander the 

winch he began Ins enterpnzes, Great. 

the small means by which he 

effected so glorious a design ; the authority he 

obtained at so tender an age, with the greatest 



» Horace, Ep. i 2. 3 

2 Ovid, Amor. iii. Q. 25. 

3 Lucret. iii 1050. 

4 Manil. ii 8 

5 Veil. Patemilus, i. 5. 
fi Poetics, c. 21. 

7 Pliny, Nut. Hist. vii. 

H Plutarch. Life of AU'X'iwler. 

9 Id. Apothegms of the Lacedan 



•o In his treatise, on Speaking tco much. 

11 Plutarch, Apotheg. of the Kings. 

12 Cicero, Tusc. Quaes, i. 32. 

13 " See," says Bayle (article Acarnnnni s , " how chime- 
rical evils, forged by poets, have served as an apology for real 
evils." This letter of Mahomet's was probably written by 
some renegade Greek, or, more probably still, invented by 
some imaginative historian." 

11 Politian, Manto. 
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and most experienced eaptains of the world, 
by whom he was followed ; the extraordinary- 
favour wherewith fortune embraeed him, and 
favoured so many hazardous, not to say rash 
designs ; 

Impellens quicquid sibi surama petenti 
Obstaret, guadensque viam fccisse ruina: 1 

" Whose high designs no hostile force could stay, 
And who by ruin lov'd to clear his way ;" 

that grandeur, to have, at the age of three and 
thirty years, passed victorious through the whole 
habitable earth, and in half a life to have at- 
tained to the utmost of what human nature ean 
do; so that you eannot imagine the legitimate 
duration of his life, and the continuation of 
his increase in valour and fortune, even to a 
due maturity of age, but that you must withal 
imagine something more than man j to have 
so many royal branches to spring from his 
soldiers, leaving the world at his death divided 
amongst four successors, simple captains of his 
army, whose posterity afterwards so long con- 
tinued and maintained that vast possession ; so 
many excellent virtues as he was master of, 
justice, temperance, liberality, truth in his word, 
love towards his own people, and humanity 
towards those lie overcame ; for his manners in 
general seem, in truth, incapable of any man- 
ner of reproach, though some particular and 
extraordinary actions of his may perhaps fall 
under censure ; but it is impossible to carry on 
such great things as he did, altogether within 
the strict rules of justice ; such as he are to 
be judged in gross, by the main end of their 
actions ; the ruin of Thebes and Persepolis, the 
murder of Menander and of Haephestion's phy- 
sician, the massacre of so many Persian prison- 
ers at once, of a troop of Indian soldiers, not 
without prejudice to his word, and of the Cos- 
seians, so mtieh as to the very children, are 
indeed sallies that are not well to be excused ; 
for, as to Clitus, the fault was more than re- 
compensed in his repentance, and that very 
action, as much as any other whatever, mani- 
fests the sweetness of his nature, a nature most 
excellently formed to goodness ; and it was 
ingeniously said of him, " That he had his 
virtues by nature, and his vices by ehanee." 2 
As to his being given a little to bragging, and 
a little too impatient of hearing himself ill 
spoken of ; and as to those mangers, arms, and 
bits he caused to be strewed in the Indies, 3 all 
those little vanities methinks may very well be 
allowed to his youth and the prodigious prosperity 
of his fortune. And who will consider withal 
his so many military virtues, his diligence, fore- 
sight, patience, discipline, subtlety, magnani- 
mity, resolution, and good fortune, wherein, 
though we had not the authority of Hannibal to 
assure us, he was the first of men ; the admirable 
beauty and symmetry of his person, even to a 



1 Lucan, i. 149. 

2 Quintus Curtius, v 

3 Plutarch, in vita. 



miracle, his majestic port, and imposing deport- 
ment, in a faee so young, so ruddy, and so 
radiant : 

Qualis, ubi Oceani perfusus Lucifer unda, 
Quern Venus ante alios astroruni diligit ignes, 
Extulit os sacrum ccelo, teuebrasque rcsolvit ; 4 

" So doth the morning star from Ocean rise, 
Beyond all stars grateful to Venus' eyes, 
Shakes from his rosy locks the pearly dews, 
Dispels the darkness, and the day renews ;" 

The excellence of his knowledge and capacity, 
the duration and grandeur of his glory, pure, 
elean, without spot or envy, and that long after 
his death it was a religious belief that his very 
medals brought good fortune to all that earried 
them about them ; 5 and that more kings and 
princes have written his aets than other histo- 
rians have written the aets of any other king 
or prince whatever ; and that to this very day 
the Mahometans, who despise all other histo- 
ries, admit of and honour his alone, by a special 
privilege : whoever, I say, will seriously con- 
sider these particulars will confess that, all these 
things put together, I have reason to prefer him 
before Csesar himself, who alone eould make 
me doubtful in my ehoice ; for it cannot be 
denied but that there was more of his own in 
his exploits, more of fortune in those of Alex- 
ander. They were in many things equal, and 
perhaps Caesar had the advantage in some par- 
ticular qualities ; they were two fires, or two 
torrents, to over -run the world by several 
ways ; 

Et velut immissi divcrsis partibus ignes 

Arentem in silvam, et virgulta sonantia lauro ; 

Aut ubi decursu rapido de montibus altis 

Dant sonitum spumosi amnes, et in uequora currunt, 

Quisque suum populatus iter : e 

" And like to fires in sev'ral parts applied 
To a dry grove of crackling laurel's side ; 
Or like the cataraets of foaming rills, 
That tumble headlong from the lofty hills, 
To hasten to the ocean ; even so 
They bear down all before them where they go :" 

but though Ca?sar's ambition had been more 
moderate, it would still be so unhappy, having 
the ruin of his country and the universal mis- 
chief to the world for its abominable object, 
that, all things collected together and put into 
a balance, I must needs incline to Alexander's 
side. 

The third, and in my opinion the most ex- 
cellent of all, is Epaminondas. 
Of glory he has not near so Epaminondas. 
much as the other two (whieh 
al^o is but a part of the substance of the thing); 
of valour and resolution, not of that sort which 
is pushed on by ambition, but of that which 
wisdom and reason ean raise in a regular soul, 
he had all that eould be imagined. Of this 
virtue of his he has, in my thought, given as 



4 JEneid, viii. 589. 

5 Treb. Pollio, Triginta Tyrann. c. 11. 

6 jEneid, xii. 521. 
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amjile proof, as either Alexander liiniselt' or 
Caesar ; for although his war exploits were 
neither so frequent nor so renowned, they were 
yet, if duly considered in all their circumstances, 
as important, as bravely fought, and carried 
with them as manifest testimony of valour and 
military conduct as those of any whatever. The 
Greeks have done him the honour, without 
contradiction, to pronounce him the greatest 
man of their nation ; J and to he the lir.-t of 
Greece is easily to he the first of the world. As 
to his knowledge, we have this ancient judg- 
ment of him, '" That never any man knew so 
much, and spoke so little as he ; "'- for he was 
of the Pythagorean sect : hut, when he did 
speak, never man spoke better ; an excellent 
orator, and of powerful insinuation. Put as 
to his manners and conscience, he infinitely 
surpassed all men that ever undertook the ma- 
nagement of affairs-; tor in this one tiling, which 
ought chiefly to be considered, which alone 
denotes what we are, and which alone I coun- 
ter-balance with all the rest put together, he 
comes not short of any philosopher whatever, 
not even of Socrates himself: innocence in him 
is a quality, peculiar, sovereign, constant, uni- 
form, incorruptible ; compared to which, it 
appears in Alexander subject to something else, 
uncertain, variable, effeminate, and accidental. 
Antiquity has judged that in thoroughly sift- 
ing' all the other great captains there is found 
in every one some peculiar quality that illus- 
trates his name ; in this man alone then. 1 i< u 
full and equal virtue throughout, that leaves 
nothing to be wished for in him, whether in 
private or public employment, whether in peace 
or war, whether gloriously to live or die. J <lo 
not know any form or fortune of man that 
I so much honour and love. 

'Tis true that J look upon his obstinate 
poverty, as it is set out by his hot friends, 
as a little too scrupulous and nice : and this 
is the only action, though high in itself and well 
worthy of admiration, that 1 find so severe as 
not to desire to imitate my self, to the degree it 
was in him. 

Scipio .Emiliauus alone, could one give him 
as brave and magnificent an end and as pro- 
found and universal a knowledge, 
might be put into the other scale 
of the balance. Oh ! what an 
injury has time done me. to de- 
prive me of the sight of two of 
the most noble lives, which, by the common 
consent of all the world, one the greatest of the 
Greeks and the other of the Romans, were in 
all Plutarch. What materials ! What a work- 
man ! 



Scipio JTImili- 
anus the only 
one to be com- 
pared with him 



' Diod. _ Sic. tv. S3. Panama*, uii. 2. fee. 
dt> Orat. iii. r«-l. as^ifrns hi n the sai;,c pbce. 
-' Plutarch, (hi the l)<vmun of Swrtites. 
: ' M. Liff nfCorinhtnmi 
' M (in the Deemun. of Suri'utes. 
'' 1,1. i'j. 



C icero, also, 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Ill' THE KESFMP.T.ANf'K <)F CHILDREN TO 
THK 1 11 FATHERS. 

Tins faggoting up of so many divers pieces is 
done in this way : I never set pen to paper but 
when too great idleness becomes troublesome, 
and never any where but at home; so that it is 
made up at several interruptions and intervals, 
occasions keeping' me sometimes many months 
abroad. 7 As to "the rest, I never correct my 
first by any second conceptions: perhaps I may 
alter a word or so ; but 'tis only to vary the 
phrase, and not to omit my former meaning. 8 
I have a mind to represent the progress of my 
humour, that every one may see every piece as 



For a man that was no saint, but, as we say, 
a gallant man, of civil and ordinary manners, 
and of a moderate ambition, the richest life that 
I know, and full of the richest and most to be 
desired parts, all things considered, is, in my 
opinion, that of Alcibiades. 

But as to what concerns Epaminondas, I will 
here, as the example of an excessive goodness, 
add some of his opinions. He declared that 
the greatest satisfaction he ever had in his 
whole life was the contentment he gave his 
father and mother in his victory of Leuctra :~ 
wherein he savs very much, preferring their 
pleasure before his own, so ju<t, and so full of 
so glorious an action, lie did not think it 
lawful, even to restore the liberty of his coun- 
try, to kill a man without knowing a cause ; 4 
winch made him so cold in the enterprize of his 
companion Pelopidns, for the relief of Thebes. 
He was also of opinion that men in battle ought 
to avoid the encounter of a friend that was on 
the contrary side, and to spare him. 5 And his | 
humanity, even towards his enemies themselves, j 
having rendered him suspected by the Roetians, 
for that, alter he had miraculously forced the 
Laeeihemonians to open him the pass, which 
they had undertaken to defend at the entry of the 
Morea, near unto Corinth, be contented himself 
with having charged through them, without 
pursTiinu' them to the utmost, he had his com- 
mission of general taken from him. very honour- 
ably upon Mich an account, and for the shame 
it was to them, soon after, upon necessity, to 
restore him to his command, and to acknow- 
ledge how much upon him depended their safety 
and honour; victory like a shadow attending- 
him wherever he went ; and indeed the prospe- 
rity of hi -j country, as being from him derived, 
(bed w i til him/' 



f ' Diod. Sic. xv. 68. Ncpos, in v>itn. Justin, vi. 8. 

7 This chapter was written by Montaigne after his return 
from his journey through Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, 
on which he had* been ahsent seventeen months. 

H Vet the edition (i 158^ contains several passacrcs which 
Montai.ne afterwards preatly altered or entirely omitted, to 
the advantage, certainly, of his work. 
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it came from the forge. I could wish I had 
begun sooner, that I might see more the course 
of my mutations. A servant of mine, that I 
employed to transcribe for me, thought he had 
got a prize by stealing several pieces from me, 
such as he took a fancy to : but it is my com- 
fort that he will be no greater a gainer than I 
shall be a loser by the theft. I am grown older 
by seven or eight years since I began ; which 
f has not been without some new 

JaSnT k,*the acquisition : I have in that time 
disease which become acquainted with the stone, 
dr acted* ^y the liberality of years, a long 

conversation with which hardly 
wears off without some such inconvenience. 
I could have been glad that of other presents 
age has to present long-lived men, withal it had 
chosen one that would have been more welcome 
to me, for it could not possibly have laid upon 
me a disease, for which, even from my infancy, 
I have had so great a horror; and it is in 
truth, of all the "ills of old a^e, that of which 
I have ever been most afraid. I have often 
thought, with myself, that I went on too far, 
and that in so long a voyage I should at. last 
run myself into some disadvantage; I perceived, 
and often declared, that it was time to knock 
off, and that death was to be cut out in the 
sound and living part, according to the sur- 
geons' rule in amputations ; ana that nature 
made him pay very strict usury who did not 
in due time pay the principal. And yet I was 
so far from being ready that, in eighteen 
months' time, or thereabout, that I have been 
in this uneasy condition, I have so inured my- 
self to it as to be content to live on in it ; and 
have found wherein to comfort myself, and to 
hope : so much are men enslaved to their 
miserable being that there is no condition so 
wretched that they will not accept, provided 
they may live ! Hear Mecamas : 

Debilem facito mami, 
Dehilem pede, coxa; 
Luhicros quate dentes : 
Vita dum superest, bene est : l 

" Maim both my hands and feet, break legs and thighs, 
Knock oul my teeth, and bore out both my eyes, 
Let me but live, all's well enough, he cries." 

And Tamerlane, with a foolish humanity, pal- 
liated the fantastic cruelty he exercised upon 
lepers, when he put all he could hear of to 
death, to deliver them, as he pretended, from 
the painful life they lived ; for there w T as not 
one of them who would not rather have under- 
gone a triple leprosy than to be deprived of 
their being ; and Antisthenes the Stoic 2 being 
very sick, and crying out, " Who will deliver 
me from these evils ? " Diogenes, who was 
come to visit him : "This," said he, presenting 
him a knife, "presently, if thou wilt." " I do 
not mean from my life," he replied, " but from 



1 Maecenas, apud Seneca, Ep. 101. 

2 Or rather the Cynic, of which sect he was the head, 
though, in the main, there is no great difference betwixt the 
two sects as to their doctrine. 



agony of pain. 

Why 



my disease." 3 The sufferings that only attack 
the mind I arn not so sensible of as most other 
men ; partly out of judgment, for the world 
looks upon several things as dreadful, or to be 
avoided at the expense of life, that are almost 
indifferent to me : partly through a stupid and 
insensible complexion I have, in evils which 
do not point-blank hit me ; which insensibility 
I look upon as one of the best parts of my 
natural condition ; but essential and corporeal 
pains, I am very sensible of. And yet having 
long since foreseen them, though with a sight 
weak and delicate, and softened with the long i 
and happy health and quiet that God has been 
pleased to give me the greatest part of my time, 
I had in my imagination fancied them so insup- 
portable that in truth I felt the fear of them 
more than I have since felt actual pain from 
them ; by which I am still more fortified in this 
belief, that most of the faculties oi the soul, as 
we employ them, more trouble the repose of life 
than they are any way useful to it. 

I arn in conflict with the worst, the most 
sudden, the most painful, the most mortal, and 
the most irremediable of all dis- 
eases ; 1 have already had the The stone the 

• inn . J , -, most painful of 

trial or five or six very long and ail diseases, 
very painful fits, and yet I either 
flatter myself, or there is even in this estate 
what is very well to be endured by a man who 
has his soul free from the fear of death, and the 
menaces, conclusions, and consequences, which 
physic is ever thundering in our ears. But the 
effect, even of pain itself, is not so sharp and 
intolerable as to put a man of understanding 
into impatience and despair. I have at least 
this advantage from my stone, that what I could 
not hitherto wholly prevail upon myself to re- 
solve upon, as to reconciling and acquainting 
myself with death, it will perfect ; for the more 
it presses upon and importunes me, I shall be so 
much the less afraid to die. 1 had already gone 
so far as only to love life for life's sake, but my 
pain will dissolve this intelligence: and God 
grant that in the end, should the sharpness of it 
be once greater than I shall be able to bear, it 
does not throw me into the other less vicious 
extreme, to desire and wish to die ! 

Summum nee metuas diem, nee optes : 1 
" Neither to wish nor fear to die :" 

they are two passions to be feared, but the one 
has its remedy much nearer at hand than the 
other. 

As to the rest, I have always found the 
precept that so exactly enjoins complaint may 
so firm a countenance, and so freely be in- 
disdainful and indifferent a com- ? u i5 eu l n _ th f:. 
portment in the toleration of 
infirmities, to be merely ceremonial. 



3 Diog. Laertius, in the life of Antisthenes. 

4 Mart. x. 4/» 
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should philosophy, which only has respect to 
life and its effects, trouble itself about these 
external appearances ? Let us leave that care 
to actors and masters of rhetoric, that set so 
great a value upon our gestures ; let her, in 
God's name, allow this vocal frailty, if it be 
neither cordial nor stomachical, to the disease ; 
and permit the ordinary Mays of expressing 
grief by sighs, sobs, palpitations, and turning | 
pale, that nature has put out of our power ; 
provided the courage be undaunted, and the 
expressions not sounding of despair, let her be 
satisfied. What matter is it if we wring our 
lands, if we do not wring our thoughts .' She 
forms us for ourselves, not for others ; to be, 
not to seem ; let her be satisfied with governing 
our understandings, which she has taken upon 
her the care of instructing ; in the fury of the 
stone let her maintain the soul in a condition to 
know itself, and to follow its accustomed way, 
contending with, and enduring, not meanly 
truckling under pain ; moved and heated, net 
subdued and conquered in the contention ; 
capable of discour>e and other things to a cer- 
tain degree. In so extreme ills, 'tis cruelty 
to require so exact a composedness ; 'tis no 
great matter what faces we make, if we find 
any ease by it; if the body find it>elf relieved 
by complaining, let it complain ; it' agitation 
eases him, let him tumble and to>s at pleasure ; 
it' he finds tin; disease evaporate (as some phy- 
sicians hold that it IicIjk women in delivers"), 
extremely to cry out, or, if it do but amuse his 
torments, let him roar. We need not command 
his voice to sally, let us but >top it not. Epicu- 
rus' not only forgives his saire for crying out 
in torments, but advises him to h:' J'tujilrs 
etiam, quum frriuid, in jactaudis ctvatibns 
bhjmuscunt, quia profit ndntdn core tnttue cor- 
pus iutenditur, rcu'tiqur plat/a n/ici/wittior.- 
4k When men tight with the clestus they trroan 
out in laying on, because the w hole strength of 
body goes along with the voice, and the blow 
is laid on with greater force." We have enough 
to do to deal with the disease, without troubling 
ourselves with these superfluous rules. 

This I say in excuse of those whom we 
ordinarily see impatient in the assaults of this 
malady ; for as to what concerns 
myself, I have passed it over 
hitherto with a little better coun- 
tenance, and contented myself 
with grunting, without roaring 
out. Not, nevertheless, that I put any great 
constraint upon myself to maintain this exterior 
decency, for I make little account of such an 
advantage; I allow herein as much as the pain 
requires ; but either my pains are not so exces- 
sive, or I have more than ordinary patience. 
I complain, I confess, and am a little impatient 
in a very sharp fit, but I do not arrive to such 
a degree of despair as he who — 



1 Lacrtius, in vita. 

3 Cicero, 'fuse. Qhcts ii. 23. 

3 Attiua, Philoctetes, npud Cicero, d? Finib. ii. 2p. 



Montaipne 
kept his tern 
per in the 
heipht of his 
pain. 



Ejulatu, questu, pemitu, fremitibns 
Resonando, multum flcbiles voces refert : 3 

" Howline, roaring, and a thousand groans, 
Exprcss'd his torment in most dismal tones :" 

I relish myself in the midst of my dolor ; and 
have always found that I was in a capacity to 
speak, think, and give a rational answer, as well 
as at any other time, but not so coldly and 
indifferently, being troubled and interrupted 
by the pain. "When I am looked upon by my 
visitors to be in the greatest torment, and that 
they therefore forbear to trouble me, I often try 
my own strength, and myself set some discourse 
on foot, the most remote I can contrive from my 
present condition. I can do any thing upon a 
sudden endeavour, but it must not continue 
long. What pity 'tis I have not the faculties 
of that dreamer Cicero, who. e reaming he was 
lying with a wench, found he had discharged 
his stone in the sheets !' My pains do strangely 
disappetite me that way. In the intervals from 
this excessive torment, when mv ureters only 
languish without any great dolor, I presently 
feci myself in my wonted state, forasmuch as 
my soul takes no other alarm but what is sensi- 
ble and corporeal, which 1 certainly owe to the 
care I have had of preparing myself by me- 
ditation against such mishaps : 

Inborn m 
Nulla mihi nova nunc faeies inopiuavr surtrit : 
Omnia pruecepi, atijue animo niecuin ante pcrcgi. 5 

" No face of pain or labour now can rise 
Which, by its novelty, can nic surprise, 
I've been accustom'il ail things to explore, 
Anil been inured unto them luni< before." 

I am, however, a little roughly handled for a 
learner, and with a sudden and sharp alteration, 
being fallen in an iiwtant from a very easy and 
happy condition of life into the most uneasy and 
painful that can be imagined ; for, besides that 
it is a disease very much to be feared in itself, 
it begins with me utter a mure sharp and severe 
manner than it uses to do with other men : my 
fits come so thick upon me that I am seared) 
ever at ease. Vet I have hitherto kept my mind 
so upright that, provided I can still continue 
it, I find myself in a much better condition of 
life than a thousand others who have no fever, 
nor other disease but what they create them- 
selves from defect in their reason. 

There is a certain sort of crafty humility that 
springs from presumption, as this. That we 
confess our ignorance in many things, and are 
so conrteons as to acknowledge that there are 
in the works of nature some qualities and con- 
ditions that are imperceptible to us, and of 
which our understanding cannot discover the 
means and causes : by this honest and conscien- 
tious declaration we hope to obtain that people 
shall also believe us in those that we say we do 
understand. We need not trouble ourselves to 



Cicero, de Divin. ii. 6Q. 
.Knrid, vi. in:i. 
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seek out miracles and strange difficulties ; nie- 
thinks there are such incomprehensible wonders 
amongst the tilings that we ordinarily see, as 
surpass all difficulty of miracles. What a 
wonderful thing it is that the drop of seed from 
which we are produced should carry in itself 
the impression, not only of the bodily form, but 
even of the thoughts and inclinations of our 
fathers? Where can that drop of fluid matter 
contain that infinite number of forms? And 
how can they carry on these resemblances, with 
so temerarious and irregular a progress that a son 
shall be like his great-grandfather, the nephew 
like his uncle ? In the family of Lepidus, at 
Kome, there were three, not successively, but 
by intervals, that were born with the same eye 
covered with a cartilage. 1 At Thebes there was 
a race that carried from their mother's womb 
the form of the head of a lance, and who was 
not born so was looked upon as illegitimate. 2 
And Aristotle says that in a certain nation, 
where the women were in common, they 
assigned the children to their fathers by their 
resemblance. 3 

'Tis to be believed that T derive this infirmity 
from my father ; for he died wonderfully tor- 
mented with a great stone in his 
The author's bladder. lie was never sensible 

rather afriieted c -i • i- ,mi ^ .1 

with the stone. °* ms disease till the sixty-seventh 
year of his age, and before that 
had never felt any grudging or symptoms of it, 
either in his reins, sides, or any other part ; and 
had lived till then in a happy and vigorous state 
of health, little subject to infirmities, and con- 
tinued seven years after in this disease, and died 
a very painful lingering death. I was born 
above five-and-twenty years before his disease 
seized him, and in the time of his most flourish- 
ing and healthful state of body, his third child 
in order of birth. Where could his propensity 
to this disease lie lurking all that while I And 
he being so far from the infirmity, how could 
that small part of his substance carry away so 
great an impression for its share ? And how so 
concealed that, five-and- forty years after, I be- 
gan to be sensible of it, the only one to this 
hour, amongst so many brothers and sisters, 
and all of one mother, that was ever troubled 
with it. He that can satisfy me in this point, 
I will believe him in as many other miracles as 
he pleases ; always provided that, as their man- 
ner is, he does not give me a doctrine much 
more intricate and fantastic than the thing 
itself, for current pay. 

Let the physicians a little excuse the liberty 

His nt m t * ^^ ' *" 0r ^ V ^ 1C Same " ims ' on 
of I physic? mP ana " fotal insinuation it is, that I 
have received a hatred and con- 
tempt of their doctrine ; the antipathy I have 
against their art is hereditary. My father 
lived threescore and fourteen years, my grand- 



1 Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 12. 

2 Plutarch, On those of whom the Gods defer the punish- 



father sixty-nine, my great-grandfather almost 
fourscore years, without ever tasting any sort 
of physic ; and with them whatever was not 
ordinary diet, served instead of a drug. Physic 
is grounded upon experience and examples ; so 
is my opinion. And is not this an express and 
very advantageous experience ? I do not know 
that they can find me, in all their records, three 
that were born, bred, and died under the same 
roof, who have lived so long under their conduct. 
They must here of necessity confess that if rea- 
son be not, fortune at least is, on my side : and 
with physicians fortune goes a great deal further 
than reason. Let them not take me now at a 
disadvantage, let them not threaten me in the 
subdued condition I now am in ; for that were 
treachery. And, to say truth, I have gol 
enough the better of them, by these domestic 
examples, that they should rest satisfied. Hu- 
man things are not usually so constant; it has 
been two hundred years, save eighteen, that 
this trial has lasted, for the first of them was 
born in the year 1402 ; 'tis now indeed very 
good reason that this experiment should begin 
to fail ns. Let them not therefore reproach me 
with the infirmities which have me now by the 
throat ; is it not enough for my part that I have 
lived seven and forty years in perfect health ; 
though it should be the end of my career, 'tis of 
the longer sort, iMy ancestors had an aversion 
to physic by some secret and natural instinct ; 
for the very sight of a potion was loathsome to 
my father. The Seigneur de Gaviac, my uncle 
by the father's side, a churchman, and a vale- 
tudinarian from his birth, and who yet made 
that crazy life to hold out sixty-seven years, 
being once fallen into a furious fever, it was 
ordered by the physicians he should be plainly 
told that if he would not make use of help (for 
so they call that which is often quite contrary), 
he would infallibly be a dead man. The good 
man, though terrified with this dreadful sen- 
tence, yet replied, " I am then a dead man." 
I Jut God soon after made the prognostic false. 
The youngest brother, there were four, and by- 
many years the youngest, the Sieur de Bussa- 
guet, was the only man of the family that made 
use of medicine, by reason, I suppose, of the 
commerce he had with the other arts, for he 
was a counsellor in the court of parliament; 
and it succeeded so ill with him, that, being in 
outward appearance of the strongest constitu- 
tion, he yet died before any of the rest, the 
Sieur de St. Michel only excepted. 

'Tis possible I may have derived this natural 
antipathy to physic from them ; 
but, had there been no other con- makiiw ^"v^ 
sideration in the case, I would light of physic, 
have endeavoured to have over- 
come it ; for all those conditions that spring in 
us without reason are vicious ; and is a kind of 



ment ; who however says nothing about the reputed illegiti- 
macy of those born without the lance-mark. 
3 A people of Lybia. Herodotus, iv. ISO. 
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disease that we are to wrestle with. It may be 
I had this propensity naturally, hut I have sup- 
ported and fortified it by arguments and reasons, 
which have established me in the opinion I am 
of: for I aUo hate the consideration of refusing 
physic for the nauseous ra<fe ; 1 should hardly 
be of that humour, thinking health worth pur- 
chasing by all tin: most painful cauteries and 
incisions that can be applied : and, according 
to EpionriH, I conceive that pleasures are to be 
avoided, if greater pains be the consequence ; 
and pains to be coveted, that will terminate in 
greater pleasures. 1 Health is a precious tiling, 
and indeed the only one meriting that a. man 
should lay out not only his time, sweat, labour, 
and good-;, hut also hi* lite itself to obtain it; 
forasmuch u* without it life is painful and inju- 
rious to us; pleasure, wisdom, learning, and 
virtue, without it wither away and vanish : and 
in the most quaint and solid diseour.-os that 
philosophy would imprint in us to the contrary, 
we need no more but oppose the imatre of Plato 
being struck with an epilepsy or apoplexy, and 
in this supposition to defy him to call the rich 
faculties of his soul to his assistance. All means 
that conduce to health can neither be too pain- 
ful nor too dear for me. Hut I have some other 
a ppea ranees that make me strangely suspect ; t ll 
this merchandize. I do not deny but there may 
be some art, and that then; are, amount so 
many works of nature, things proper for the 
conservation of health ; that is most certain : 1 
very well know that there are some simples that 
moisten, and others that dry ; I experimentally 
know that radishes are windy, and senna leaves 
purging; and several other experiences I have, 
as 1 know that mutton nourishes, and wine 
warms me ; and Solon said- that eating was 
like other drugs, physic against hunger; I do 
not disapprove the u-e we make of things the 
earth produces, nor doubt in the' least of the 
power and fertility of nature, and its application 
to our necessities ; I very well set! that pikes 
and swallows live by her laws ; but I mistrust 
the inventions of our wit, knowledge!, and art; 
to countenance which we have abandoned 
nature and her rules, and wherein we keep no 
bounds nor moderation. As we call the mixture 
of the first laws that fall into our hands, Jus- 
tice, and their practice and dispensation very 
foolish and very unjust ; and as those who scoff 
at and accuse it, cannot, nevertheless, insult 
that noble virtue, but only condemn the abuse 
and profanation of that sacred title ; so in 
physic I very much honour that glorious name, 
and the end it is studied for, and wdiat it pro- 
mises to the service of mankind ; but what it 
foists upon us 1 neither honour nor esteem. 



In the first place, experience makes me dreaf 
it; for amongst all my acquaintance, I see no 
set of people so soon sick, and so long before 
they are well, as those who take much physic : 
their very health is altered and corrupted by their 
frequent prescriptions. Physiciansare not content 
to deal only with the sick, but they will more- 
over corrupt h'ulth, for fear men should at any 
time e-eapc their authority. Do they not, from 
a continual and perfect health, extract suspicion 
of som • great sickness to ensue? I have boon 
sick often enough, and have always found my 
sickness v»-\ enough to be supported (though 
I have made trial of almost all sorts), and as 
short as those of any other, without their help, 
or without swallowing their ill-tasting doses. 
My health is full and free, without other rule 
or discipline than my own custom and pleasure: 
every place serves me well enough to stay in, 
tor I need no other conveniences when sick 
than what I must have when 1 am well. I 
never disturb myelf that I have no physician, 
or apothecary, or any other assistance, which 
I -cc most other sick men more afllicted at than 
they are with their disease ! What! do they 
themselves show us more felicity and duration 
in their own lives, that ma\ manifest to us some 
apparent etiect of their skill .' 

There is not a nation in the world that has 
not been many aires without phy- 
sic ; and the ' first a-_re, that is 'to 1 I ' 1, >' sio , un " 

, . . . known to many 

say, the p'^t and most nappy, nations, 
knew no such thing; and the 
tenth part of tin: world knows nothing of it 
\et. Several nations are ignorant of it to this 
day, when.* men live more healthful and longer 
than we do lion-, and even amongst us the 
common people live well enough without it. 
The 1 Ionian* were six hundred years before 
thev received it ; :> and after having made trial 
of it, banidied it from their city, at the instance 
of Cato the Censor, who made it appear how- 
easy it was to live without it, having himself 
lived fourscore and live years, and kept his wife 
alive to an extreme old age, not without physic, 
but without a physician ;' for every thing that 
we find to be healthful to life may be called 
physic. He kept his family in health, as Plu- 
tarch says, if I mistake not, with hares, as 
Pliny reports 3 that the Arcadians cured all 
manner of diseases with the milk of a cow ; 
and Herodotus says, 6 ki The Lybians generally 
enjoy a rare health, by a custom they have, 
after their children are arrived at four years of 
age, to burn find cauterize the veins of their 
head and temples, by which means they cut off 
all deHuxions of rheums for their w hole lives." 7 
And the country people of our province make 



1 I 



'■ Cicero, Tiisc. Quces. v. 33. Lacrthts. in vita. 

2 Or nither Plutarch, who makes Solon say it, in the. Ban- 
quet of the Secvn Sages. 

3 Montaigne might very well assure us, upon the authority 
of Pliny, xxix. 1, that the Koniaus did not admit of physic 
till six hundred years after the foundation of Home ; and 
that, aftor they had made trial of the art, they condemned 
and banished the physician* from their city ; but, as to his 
addition, that they were expelled at the instance of Cato the I 



Censor. Pliny i* so far from authorizing it that he expressly 
savs, the Romans did not banish the physicians from their 
city till long atter the death of Cato. Several modern writers 
have fallen into the same error as 3Iontaigne. as may be seen 
in Ha\te's Dictionary, under the article " Porciua," in the 
note II. 

* In the Life nf Cato the Censor. 

: > Xat Hist. xxv. «?. fi Lib. iv. c. 1*7. 

7 Montaigne should have said, by which means they pro- 
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usefulness of 
medicinal 
purges is war- 
ranted upon 
good grounds. 



use of nothing, in all sorts of distempers, but 
the strongest wine they can get, mixed with a 
great deal of saffron and spice, and all with the 
same success. 

And to say the truth, of all this diversity and 
««. ^ ~ confusion of apothecaries' jargon 

Whether the 1^.^.1 i 1 m> . • .t 

what other end and enect is there 
after all, hut to purge the belly ? 
which a thousand ordinary simples 
will do as w(;ll ; and I do not know 
whether such evacuations be so 
much to our advantage as they pretend, and 
whether nature does not require a residence of 
her excrements to a certain proportion, as wine 
does of its lees, to keep it alive; yon often see 
healthful men fall into vomitings and fluxes of 
the belly, by unknown accidents, and make a 
great evacuation of excrements, without any 
preceding need, or any following benefit, but 
rather witli hurt to their constitution. ? Tis from 
the great Plato 1 that I lately learned that, of 
three sorts of motions which are natural to us, 
purging is the worst; and that no man, unless 
lie be a fool, ought to take any thing to that 
purpose, but in the extremist necessity. Men j 
disturb and irritate the disease by contrary op- , 
position; it must be the way of living that must 
gently dissolve and bring it to its maturity. > 
The violent gripings and contest betwixt the 
drug and the disease is ever to our loss, since 
the combat is fought within ourselves, and that 
the drug is an assistant not to he trusted, being | 
by its own nature an enemy to our health; and, 
but by trouble 1ms no access into our condition. 
Let it alone a little ; the Providence that takes | 
care of fleas and moles, does also take care for 
men, if they will have the same patience fleas ! 
and moles have, to leave it to itself: 'tis to | 
much purpose that we cry, Get on ! 'Tis the ! 
way to make us hoarse, but not to hasten it. I 
'Tis a proud and uncompassionate order ; our 
fears, our despair, displease and stop it from, I 
instead of inviting it to, our relief. It owes 
assistance to the disease as well as to health, 
and will not suffer itself to be corrupted in 
favour of the one, to the prejudice of the other's 
right, for it would then fall into disorder. Let 
us, in God's name, follow it : it leads those that 
follow, and those who will not follow, it drags 
along, with their fury and physic together. 
Order a purge for your brain ; it will there be 
much better employed than upon your stomach. 
^ One asking a Lacedaemonian what had made 
him live so long, he made answer, " The igno- 
rance of physic." And the Emperor Adrian 
continually exclaimed, as he was dying, that 



pose to cut off such defluxions, &c, for though Herodotus 
says they do it with this view, yet he does not presume to say 
that, for this cause, they enjoy such perfect health. " It is 
true," says he, " the Lybians are more healthy than any 
people that I know, but that this is the cause of it, 1 can- 
not affirm positively.*' 

1 In the Timccus. 

2 Xiphilin, Epitome. Dion. Life of Adrian. Before 
Adrian, however, Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxix. 1.) mentions a tomb 
with this epitaph : Turba se medicorum periissc. 



the crowd of physicians had killed him. 2 An 
ill wrestler turned physician: " Courage," says 
Diogenes to him, 3 " thon hast done well, for 
now thou wilt throw those who have formerly 
thrown thee." But they have this advantage, 
according to Nicocles,' 1 that the sun gives light 
to their success, and the earth covers their 
failures. And, besides, they have a very ad- 
vantageous way of making use of all sorts of 
events; for what fortune, nature, or any other 
causes (of which the number is infinite), pro- 
duce of good and healthful in us, it is the 
privilege of physic to attribute to itself; ali 
the happy success that happens to the patient 
must be derived thence; the occasions that have 
cured me, and thousands of others who make 
no use of medicine, physicians usurp to them- 
selves and their own skill ; and as to all 
mishaps, they either absolutely disown them, 
in laying the fault upon the patient, by such 
frivolous and idle reasons as they can never be 
to seek for; as, he lay with his arms out of bod, 
or he was disturbed by the rattling of a coach, 

Khedarum transitus arcto 
Vicorum in flexu :'» 

" Rumbling wheels that meet 
In every winding of the narrow street :" 

or, somebody had opened the casement, or he 
had lain upon his left side ; or had had some 
odd fancies in his head : in sum, a word, a 
dream, or a look, seem to them excuse sufficient 
wherewith to discharge themselves from error; 
or, if they so please, they yet make use of our 
growing worse, and do their business that way, 
which can never fail them ; which is, by buz- 
zing us in the ears, when the disease is more 
inflamed by their medicaments, that it had been 
much worse but for those remedies. He who, 
from an ordinary cold, they have thrown into 
a quotidian fever ague, had, but for them, been 
in a continuous one. They do not much care 
what mischief they do, since it turns to their 
own profit. Truly, they have reason to require 
a very favourable belief from their patients; and 
indeed it ought to be a very easy one, to swal- 
low things so hard to be believed. Plato said 
very well, 6 that physicians were the only men 
that might lie at pleasure, since our health 
depends upon the vanity and falsity of their 
promises. /Esop, a most excellent author, and 
of whom few men discover all the graces, 
pleasantly represents to us the tyrannical au- 
thority physicians usurp over poor creatures, 
weakened and subdued by sickness and fear; 
for he tells us, 7 that a sick person, being asked 



•* Laertius, in vita. 



1 In p. 652. chap, cxlvi. of the Collection of the Monks 
Antony and Mtuimus, primed at the end of Stobeeus. ISar- 
bcyrae thinks that this Nicocles, who here banters a certain 
quack, is the famous king of Salamina, to whom Socrates 
addressed one of his orations. 

5 Juvenal, iii. 236. 

6 In the Republic, iii. 

7 In The Stck Man and the Physician. 
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by his physician what operation lie found of tlie 
potion he had given him .' " I have sweated very 
much," says the sick nian." u That's good." 
says the physician. Another time, having asked 
him how lie felt himself after his physic i "I 
have been very cold, and have hud a great 
shivering upon mo," said he. u That is good," 
replied the physician. After the third potion, 
he asked him" again how he did ? " Why, I 
find myself swelled and pulled up," said he, 
'• as it* I had a dropsy.'' u That is very well," 
said the physician. One of his servants coming 
presently aber to inquire how he felt himself/ 
i£ Truly", friend." said he, '* with being too 
well. I am about to die." 

There was a more just law in Kgypt, b\ 
which the physician for the three tir-t days wa- 
le take charge of his patient at the patient's 
own peril and fortune; but those three days 
being past, it wa- to be at his own. For what 
should their patron ^sculapiiis be struck with 
a thunder-bolt for restoring Ihppulitus from 
death to life ; 

Nam pater onmipotens, alirpiem inili.qiuifus ah umbris 
Morlalem iulVrni* a>l Uiiniua ->U!V.-tv \iEa-, 
Ipse nperlorcni inrilicitne (aii<, <l ard>, 
Fnlmine I'lneljtia-iuun Marias tU ini-.it ad un.his ; ! 

" l!nl Jove, who saw from hiirh w'.fh just ih.silain 
Tin- deail impifeil wall vaai Immli ;i,miii, 
Struck lo Hie mi l re with his il.unsnu; ilart 
Th' unhappy I'lUmliT <•! ihe i: .d-i.kr arl ;" 

and his followers be pardoned, who ^cud so 
many sonls from lite to death .' A physician 
boasting to Nicoclcs that lii> art was of eivnt 
authority: kv It is so, indeed," said N if cb -, 
" that can with impunity kill so many people.*'-' 
As to what remains, had I been of their 
counsel, I would have rendered 

Mystery very mv discipline more SUlTcd Illlll 

mysterious ; they begun well, but 
they have not t nded so. It was 
a good beginning to make gods and demons 
the authors of their science, and to have used 
a peculiar wa\ of speaking and writing: not- 
withstanding that plnlosopby concludes it folly 
to persuade a man to his own good in an unin- 
telligible way: It si tjtth ntttlifii* iu/jjrrrt, lit 
sin Kit 
Tnruenam, herhi^railam, <1 mii] ortani. sanguine cassntn. 2 
'' As if a physician should eonimaml his pa- 
tient to take an animal trailing with it> slime 
over the herbage, without blood or bones, 
and carrying its house upon its back." 3 It 
was a good rule in their art, and which 
accompanies all other vain, fantastic, and super- 
natural arts, that the patients' belief should 
prepossess them with good hope and assurance 
of their effects and operation ; a rule they hold 
to that degree as to maintain that the most 
inexpert and ignorant physician is more proper 
for a patient that has confidence in him, than 
the most learned and experienced, that he is 

' /I<:>in,I, vii. 7,-n. 

"■ r,i urtnm rf lh> !/•- »i/. s .-t ifi ><// nutl Ma.ihnux. 
* '« liihtc.i'i <»! .s.imii-jt, Ubcvci'.MJ.i'iy else says, a snail," adds 
( u'cto, </<• I unit, ii. til. 
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not acquainted with. Nay, even the choice of 
most of their drugs is in some sort mysterious 
and quackish. The left foot of a tortoise, the 
urine of a lizard, the dung of an elephant, the 
liver of a mole, blood drawn from under the 
wing of a white pigeon ; and for us who have 
the stone (so scornfully they use us in our 
miseries), the excrement of rats beaten to 
powder, and such-like apes' tricks, which 
rather carry a face of magical enchantment 
than any solid science. T omit the odd number 
of their pills the appointment of certain days 
and feasts of the year, the superstition of gather- 
ing their simples at certain hours, and thai 
austere, grim countenance and haughty carriage 
which Fliuy him.-elf derides. Hut they have, 
as 1 said, failed, in that they have not added 
to this hue beginning, the making their meet- 
ings null consultations more religious and secret : 
no profane person ought to be admitted there, 
no more than in the secret ceremonies of /Kscu- 
lapius; for by reason of this it falls out that 
their irresolution, the weakness of their argu- 
ment*, divinations, and foundations, the sharp- 
ness of their disputes, 1 full of hatred, jealousy, 
and particular interests, coming to be dis- 
covered by every one, a man must be very 
blind not to discern that he runs a very great 
hazard in their hands. Whoever saw one phy- 
sician use another's prescription, without taking 
something away or adding something to it.' 
l*y which they sulliciently betray their art, 
and make it manifest to us that they therein 
more eon-ddcr their own reputation, and con- 
sequently their profit, than their patients' in- 
terest. He was a much wiser man of their 
tribe, who of old gave it for a rule, that only 
one physician should undertake a sick person ; 
for if lie do nothing to purpose, one single 
man's default can bring no great scandal upon 
the profession ; and, on the contrary, the glory 
will be great if he happen to have success ; 
whereas, when they are many, they at every 
turn bring a disrepute upon their calling, for- 
asmuch a- they often do more hurt than good. 
They ought to be satisfied with the perpetual 
disagreement which is found in the opinions 
of the principal masters and ancient authors of 
this science, which is only known to men well 
read, without discovering to the vulgar the 
controversies and various judgments which they 
still nourish and continue amongst themselves. 
A\" ill you have one example of the ancient 
' controversies in phytic .' Hero- 
philus 5 lodges the original cause 
of all diseases in the humours ; 
Frasistratus, in the blood of the 
arteries; Asclepiades, in the in- 
visible atoms of the pores ; Alc- 
meon, in the exuberance or detect 
of our bodily strength j Diodes 



The opposite 
sentiments of 
physicians as 
to the cause of 
diseases, a proof 
of the uncer- 
tainty of their 
science. 



Pliny, Xat. Hist. \xix. 1. 
Cclsus, Preface (u the First Book 
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in the equality of the elements of which the 
body is composed, and in the quality of the air 
we suck in ; Strato, in the abundance, crudity, 
and corruption of the nourishment we take ; 
and Hippocrates lodges them in the spirits. 
There is a certain friend of theirs, 1 whom they 
know better than I, who declares upon this 
subject, " That the most important science in 
practice amongst us, as that which is entrusted 
with our health and conservation, is by ill luck 
the most uncertain, the most perplexed, and 
agitated with the greatest imitations. " There 
is no great danger in being mistaken as to the 
height of the sun, or the fraction of some 
astronomical supputation ; but here, whore our 
whole being is concerned, 'tis no wisdom to 
abandon ourselves to the mercy of the agitation 
of so many contrary winds. 

Before the Peloponnesian war there was no 

great talk of this science. 2 Hip- 
Physic, when pocrates brought it into repute; 
S"n?o' whatever he established Chry- 
credit. sippus overthrew ; alter that Era- 

sistratus, Aristotle's grandson, 
overthrew what Chrysippus had written ; after ; 
these, the empirics started up, who took a quite 
contrary way to the ancients in the manage- 
ment of this art. When the credit of these 
began to decay, Herophilus set another sort of 
practice on foot, which Asclepiades in turn | 
stood up against and overthrew. The opinion 
first of Themison. and then of Musa ; and after 
that, those of Vectius Valens, a physician famous 
through the intelligence he had with Messa- 
lina, came in vogue j the empire of physic in 
Nero's time fell to Thessalus, who abolished 
and condemned all that had been held till his 
time ; his doctrine was refuted by Crinas of 
Marseilles, who brought all medicinal opera- 
tions under the ephemerides and motions of 
the stars, and reduced eating, sleeping, and ] 
drinking to hours that were most pleasing to J 
Mercury and the moon. His authority was 
soon after supplanted by Charinus, a physician 
of the same city of Marseilles ; a man that not 
only controverted all the ancient methods of 
physic, but moreover the use of hot baths, that 
had been generally and so many ages before 
in common use; he made men bathe in cold 
water even in winter, and plunged his sick 
patients in the natural waters of the stream. 
No Roman till Pliny's time had ever vouch- 
safed to practise physic ; that office was only 
performed by Greeks and foreigners, as 7 tis 
now amongst us in French, by those that 
sputter Latin ; for, as a great physician says, 
" We do not readily receive the medicine we 
understand, any more than we do the drugs we 
ourselves gather." If the nations from which 



1 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxi. 1. 

2 Id. ib. xxix. . whence the following details respecting 
ancient medicine are taken. 

3 Paracelsus has already been mentioned. Leonard Fiora- 



we fetch our guaicum, sarsaparilla, and china 
root, be conversant with medicine, how great a 
value must we imagine, by the same recom- 
mendation of strangeness, rarity, and dear 
purchase, they set upon our cabbage and pars- 
ley ? For who would dare to contemn things 
so far fetched, and at the hazard of so long 
and dangerous a voyage? 

Since these ancient mutations in physic, there 
have been infinite others down to our own 
times ; and, for the most part, such as have 
been entire and universal ; as those, for ex- 
ample, produced by Paracelsus, Fioravanti, 
and Argenterius ; for they, as I am told, not 
only altered recipes, but the whole contex- 
ture and rules of the body of physic, accusing 
all others of ignorance and imposition that 
practised before them. Amongst them all, in 
what a condition the poor patient must be, I 
leave you to judge. 

liut" if we were yet assured that when they 
mistake themselves, that mistake of theirs would 
do us no harm, though it did us no good, it 
were a reasonable bargain to venture making 
ourselves better, without danger of being made 
worse. 3 /Esop tells a story that one who had 
bought a Morisco slave, believing that his 
black complexion was accidental in him, and 
occasioned by the ill usage of his former master, 
caused him to enter into a course of physic, 
and with great care to be often bathed and 
purged : it happened that the Moor was nothing 
amended in his tawny complexion, but he 
wholly lost his former health. How often do 
we sec physicians impute the death of their 
patients to one another? I remember that 
some years ago there was an epidemical disease, 
very dangerous, and for the most part mortal, 
that raged in the towns about us : the storm 
being over, which had swept away an infinite 
number of men, one of the most famous phy- 
sicians of all the country, presently after pub- 
lished a book upon that subject, wherein, upon 
better thoughts, he confesses that the letting of 
blood in that disease was the principal cause of 
so many miscarriages. Moreover, their authors 
hold that there is no physic that has not some- 
thing hurtful in it. And if even those of the 
best operation do in some measure offend us, 
what must those do that are totally misapplied ? 
For my own part, though there were nothing 
else in the case, I am of opinion that to those 
that loathe the taste of physic it must needs be 
a dangerous and prejudicial endeavour, to force 
it down at so incommodious a time and with so 
much aversion ; and believe that it marvel- 
lously distempers a sick person, at a time when 
he has so much need of repose. 

And besides this, if we but consider the occa- 



vanti was a physician, alchemist, and charlatan, born at 
Bologna, who, alter flourishing in- great repute in Italy for 
some time, died in 1588. Jean Argcnticr, a man of a higher 
character, was born at Quiers in Piedmont, in 1513, and died 
at Turin, in 1572. He distinguished himself more especially 
by his attacks on Galen's principles. 
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Physicians very 
subject to mis- 
takes, and llicir 
pernicious con- 
sequences. 

if the mistaki 



sious upon w liicli they usually 
ground tliu cause of our diseases, 
they are so nice, tlint I thence, 
conclude u very little error in the 
dispensation of their drugs, may ( 
do a groat deal of mischief. Now, 
of a physician he so dangerous, 
we arc but in a scurvy condition ; tor it is almost 
impossible but he must often fall into those 
mistakes : he had need of too many parts, con- 
sideration*, and circumstances, rightly to adjust 
his design ; lie niurt know the sick person s 
complexion, his temperature, his humours, in- 
clination, action^, nay, his very thoughts and 
imaginations ; he mu-t be assured of the exter- 
nal circumstances, of the nature of the place, 
the quality of the air and season, the situation 
of the planets, and their intluences : he mu>t 
know, in the (license, the causes, prognostics 
alfections, and critical days; in the drills, the 
weight, the power of working, the country, 
figure, age, and dispensation ; and he mu>t 
know how rightly to proportion and mix all 
these together, to beget a j 1 1 > t and perfect sym- 
metry ; wherein, if there he the least error, if 
aiuung>t so many springs there be but any one 
out of order, 'tis enough to d< strny us. (iod 
knows of how great di'iicultv mo-t ot' the-e 
tilings are to be understou 1, For, for example, 
how shall a physician lin 1 out the true Mgn of 
tin 1 disease, every disease being capable (dun 
inlinite number of indications.' How many 
doubts and controversies liave t Ik y am mix 
themselves upon the interpretation of urines J 
Otherwise, whence should the continual debates 
we see amongst them about tlie knowledge of 
the disease proce< d I How would we excuse 
the error they so often fall int >, ol' taking one 
thing for another I In the maladies 1 have had, 
were there never so little dilliculty in the case, 
1 never found three of one opinion: which 1 
instance, because 1 love to introduce example, 
wherein I am myself concerned. 

A gentleman at Paris was lately cut for the 
stone, by order of the physicians, in whose 
bladder then 1 was found no more stone than in 
the palm of his hand ; and in the same place, 
a bishop, who was my particular good friend, 
was earnestly prosed by the major part of the 
physicians he consulted, to sutler himself to be 
cut, to which also, upon their credit, I used my 
interest to persuade him : when he Mas dead, 
and opened, it appeared that he had no stone, 
but only a disorder in the kidneys. They are 
least excusable for an error in this disease, by 
reason that it is in some sort palpable : and 'tis 
by that that L take surgery to be much more 
certain, by reason that it sees and feels what it 
does, and so goes less upon conjecture; whereas 
the physicians have no speculum matrich, by 
which to discover our brains, lungs, and liver. 

Even the very promises of physic are incre- 
dible in themselves ; for, being to provide against 
divers and contrary accidents, that often aiHict 
us at one and the same time, and that have 



The promises 
ot the physi- 
cians Kcnerally 
incredible. 



almost a necessary relation, as the heat of the 
liver and the coldness of the sto- 
mach, they will needs persuade 
us that, of their ingredients, one 
will heat the stomach, and the 
other cool the liver ; one has 
its commission to go directly to the reins, nay, 
even to the bladder, without scattering its ope- 
rations by the way, and is to retain its power 
and viitue, through all the stops and meanders, 
to the very place for the service of which it is 
designed, by its own occult property ; another 
will dry the brain ; another moisten the lungs. 
All these things being mixed in one potion, it 
is a kind of madness to imagine or hope that 
these (littering virtues should separate them- 
selves from one another in this mixture and 
confusion, to perforin so many various errands ; 
I should very much fear that they would either 
lose or change their tickets, and trouble one 
another's quarters. And who can imagine but 
that, in this liquid confusion, these faculths 
must corrupt, confound, and spoil one another ? 
Besides that the making up of this medicine is 
entrusted to the skill and fidelity of another, to 
whose mercy we again abandon our lives .' 

As we have doublet and breeches makers, 
di-tinet trades, to clothe us. and are so much 
the belter titled, being that each of them 
meddles only with his own business, and has 
le— to trouble his head withal than a tailor, 
that undertakes all ; and as in mutter of diet 
great pervms tin* their convenience, and to the 
end they ma\ be better served, have cooks of 
distinct olliees. Mime for soups and pottages, 
ami others for roasting, which one cook, that 
should undertake the whole service, could not 
so well perform ; so for our cures, the Kgyp- 
tians had reason to reject this general trade of 
a physician, and to divide the profession ; to 
each peculiar disease, to every part of the 
body, a particular operator; for that part was 
more properly and with less confusion provided 
for, being they especially regarded only that. 
Ours are not aware that he who provides for i 
all provides tor nothing ; and that the entire | 
government of this microcosm is more than 
they are able to undertake. Whilst they wen; 
afraid of stopping a looseness, lest they should 
put him into a fever, they killed me a friend 
that was worth more than the whole puck of 
them put together. 1 They counterpoise their 
own divinations with the present evils, and 
because they will not cure the brain to the pre- 
judice of the stomach, they offend both with 
their discordant and tumultuary drugs. 

As to the variety and weakness of the reasons 
of this art, it is more manifest in 

. . . \ , . VA eakness and 

this than in any other. Ape- uncertainty of 

ritive medicines are proper for a the reasons on 

man subject to the stone, by rea- ^hv^cV" 

son that opening and dilating the grumuled. 
pa-sages, they help forward the 



1 The author here asain refers to Stephen de la IJovtie, who 
died <>; u d\seiiWTy in i."»jJ. 
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slimy matter whereof gravel and the stone are 
engendered, and convey that downward which 
begins to harden and gather in the reins : ape- 
ritive things are dangerous for a man subject to 
the stone, by reason that opening and dilating 
the passage, they help forward toward the reins 
the matter proper to create the stone, which, 
by their own propension that way, being apt to 
seize it, 'tis not to be imagined but that a great 
deal of what has been so conveyed thither must 
remain behind ; moreover, if the medicine hap- 
pen to meet any thing too large to be carried 
through all those narrow passages it must pass 
to be expelled, that obstruction, whatever it is, 
being stirred by these aperitive things, and 
thrown into those narrow passages, coining to 
stop them, will occasion a most certain and 
most painful death. They have the like con- 
sistency in the advices they give us for the regi- 
men of life : it is good to make water often, for 
we experimentally see that, in letting it lie long 
in the bladder, we give it time to settle the 
sediment, which will concrete into a stone : it 
is not good to nnike water often, for the heavy 
excrements it carries along with it will not be 
voided without violence, as we see, by experi- 
ence, that a torrent that runs with force washes 
the ground it rolls over, much clearer than the 
course of a slow and tardy stream. Likewise 
it is good to have often to do with women, for 
that opens the passages, and helps to evacuate 
gravel: it is not good to have often to do with 
women, because it heats, tires, and weakens the 
reins. It is good to bathe frequently in hot 
waters, forasmuch as that refreshes and mollifies 
the place where the gravel and stone lie ; and 
it is also ill, by reason that this application of 
external heat helps the reins to bake, harden, 
and petrify the matter so disposed. For those 
who are at the bath, it is most healthful to eat 
little at night, to the end that the waters they 
are to drink the next morning may have the 
better operation upon an empty stomach : on 
the contrary, it is better to eat little at dinner, 
that it hinder not the operation of the waters, 
which is not yet perfect, and not to oppress the 
stomach so soon after the other labour, but leave 
the office of digestion to the night, which will 
much better perform it than the day, where the 
body and soul are in perpetual motion and 
action. Thus do they juggle and cant in all 
their discourses at our expense, and cannot give 
one proposition against which I cannot erect a 
contrary of equal force. Let them, then, no 
longer exclaim against those who in this trouble 
of sickness suffer themselves to be gently guided 
by their own appetite and the advice of nature, 
and commit themselves to the common fortune. 
I have seen, in my travels, almost all the 
famous baths of Christendom, and 
of bath*. " nCSS f° r sonie years past have begun to 
make use of them myself, for I 
look upon bathing as generally wholesome, and 
believe that we suffer no little inconveniences in 
our health, by having left off the custom that 



was generally observed in former times, almost 
by all nations, and is yet in many, of bathing 
every day ; and I cannot imagine but that we 
are much the worse by having our limbs crusted 
and our pores stopped with dirt. And as to the 
drinking of them, fortune has, in the first place, 
rendered them not at all unacceptable to my 
taste ; and, secondly, they are natural and 
simple, which at least carry no danger with 
them, though they do us no good ; of which, 
the infinite crowd of people of all sorts of com- 
plexions that repair thither, I take to be a suf- 
ficient guarantee : and although I have not 
there observed any extraordinary and mira- 
culous effects; but, on the contrary, having 
more narrowly than ordinary inquired into it, 
I have found all the reports of such opera- 
tions that have been spread abroad in those 
places, ill grounded and false, and those that 
believe them (as people are willing to be gulled 
in what they desire) deceived in them ; yet I 
have seldom known any that have been made 
worse by those waters, and a man cannot 
honestly deny but that they beget a better 
appetite, help digestion, and do in some sort 
revive us, if we do not go too late, and in too 
weak a condition, which I would dissuade 
every one from doing; they have not the virtue 
to raise men from desperate and inveterate dis- 
eases, but they may help some light indisposition 
or prevent some threatening alteration. He 
who does not bring along with him so much 
cheerfulness as to enjoy the pleasure of the 
company he will there meet, and of the walks 
and exercises to which the beauty of the places 
in which baths for the most part arc situated 
invites us, will doubtless lose the best and 
surest part of their effect. For this reason I 
have hitherto chosen to go to those of the 
most pleasant situation, where there was the 
most convenience of lodging, provision, and 
company ; as the baths of Banieres in France ; 
those of Plombieres in the frontiers of Germany 
and Lorrain ; those of Baden in Switzerland ; 
those of Lncca in Tuscany ; and especially those 
of Delia Villa, which I have the most, and at 
several seasons, frequented. 

Every nation has particular opinions touching 
their use, and several rules and 
methods in using them, and all 
of them, according to what I 
have seen, almost of like effect. 
Drinking them is not at all 
received in Germany : for all diseases they 
bathe only, and will lie dabbling in the water 
almost from sun to sun. In Italy, where they 
drink nine days, they bathe at least thirty, and 
commonly drink the water mixed with some 
other drugs, to make it work the better : we 
are here ordered to walk to digest it; there 
they are kept in bed after taking it till it be 
wrought off, their stomachs and feet have 
continually hot cloths applied to them all the 
while : and as the Germans have a particular 
practice, generally to use cupping and scaritica- 
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turn in the bath, so the Italians have their 
doccie, which are certain little streams of this 
hot water brought through pipes, with which 
they bathe an hour in the morning anil as mueh 
in the afternoon, for a month together, either 
the head, stomach, or any other part where 
the malady lies. There are infinite other va- 
rieties of customs in every country, or rather 
there is hardly any manner of resemblance to 
one another. By which you may see that this 
part of physic, to which alone 1 have sub- 
mitted, though the least depending upon art 
of nil others, has yet a great share of the 
confusion and uncertainty everywhere else 
manifest in the profession. 

The poets say whatever they please with 
greater emphasis and grace ; witnos thc-e two 
epigrams : 

Alcon hestorno siirnum Jovi* attiuit : ill*; 

Quamvi* inarniurt-uis \im paittur iiu-diei. 
Ercc hmlic, juasus transl'i-m ex ;«'il«- \Hn.sta, 

Ell'ertur, qnamvis sit dims alque lapis ' 

Alcon' 2 did yesterday .low's sfalue touch, 
Which, although niarhle, miII'itM i.y "i s<> nimh 
That now to-dav 'u> i.nhr'd tliiit a>hou'd 

He taken from t'h' old t.in; It- where it M 1 ; 

Which, as was need, wit In ut dilav was dinu-, 
Although he was a god, and made nl s-toiu-." 



And the other, 



Loins nnhisrum c>t, hilari 

Inventus mane r.st iiu>rlmi<. Amir 
Tain Mihilii' murti> can-am, Kaii«.(n 

In somnit, uieduuin wdiral Ilrrn 

AndratroraN hath'd, wuppM, and vu 
Last niirht. hut in the murium; m a* 
WouIdVl know, FauMiims, what u 
He dreaming saw the quark, J It-run 



lavil ; of idem 



t uill l.i h.-d 
onnd d ad ; 

. lll> dlMMM"' 

rali> ' 



Two pleasant 
stories against 
the practice of 
lawyers and 
phjsiciaus. 



Ipon which I will relate two storii s : - 

The Huron of ('aiipenc in ( 'halo-.se and 1 
have betwixt us the advowson id* 
a benefice of great extent, at the 
foot of our mountains, called 
Lahiuitan. It is with the in- 
habitants of this nook as 'tis said 
of those of the vale of Angrou^ne : thev lived 
a life apart, their fiishions, clothes, and nianneis 
distinct from other people; were ruled and 
governed by certain particular laws and customs 
received from father tit sun, to which thev sub- 
mitted, without other constraint than the reve- 
rence to custom. This little state had continued 
from all antiquity in so happy a condition that 
no neighbouring judge was ever put to the 
trouble of enquiring into their doings, no advo- 
cate ever retained to give them counsel, nor 
stranger ever called in to compose their differ- 
ences, nor was ever any of them seen to beg. 
They avoided all alliances and traffic with the 
other world, that they might not corrupt the 
purity of their own government; till, as they 
say, one of them, in the memory of their fathers, 
having a mind spurred on with noble ambition, 
contrived, in order to bring his name into credit 



and reputation, to make one of his sons soine- 

■ thing more than ordinary; and having put him to 
lesirn to write, made him at last a village notary. 

1 This fellow, being thus putted up, began to 
disdain their ancient customs, and to put into 
the people's ears the pomp of the other parts of 

! the nation : the first prank he played was to 

' advise a friend of his, whom somebody had 

I offended by sawiiiLT oil" the horns of one of his 
goats, to make his complaint to the king's 

! judges thereabout ; and so he went on in this 
practice, till he spoiled all. Jn the tail of this 

! corruption, they say, there happened another, 
and of worse consequence, by means of a phv- 

! sicinn, who took it into his head to marry one 
of their daughters, and to live amongst them. 
This man first of all began to teach them the 
name of fevers, rheums, and iniposthumes, the 
seat of the heart, liver, and intestines, a science 
till th»'ii utti rlv unknown to them : and instead 
of trarlie, with which they wire wont to cure 
all niuiiiK r of diseases how painful or extreme 
.-never, he taught them, though it were but for 
a cotitrh, or any little cold, to take strange 
mixtures, and beu'an to make a trade not only 

, of their healths, but of their lives. They swear 
that till then they never perceived the evening 
air to be offensive to the head, that to drink 
when they were hot was hurtful, or thai the 
wind- of autumn were more unwholesome than 
those of the >primr ; that since this use of 
pin sic they find thein-eh es oppressed with a 
legion of unaccustomed diseases, and that they 
perceive a general decay in their wonted vigour, 
and their Ihes cut shorter by the half. This 

I i- the tir>t of my stories. 

The other is, that before I was afllicted with 

I the stone, heariue; that the blood of a he-goat 
was with many in vcr\ great esteem, and looked 
upon as a celestial manna, rained down upon 
these latter aires for the good and preserva- 
tion of the lives of men, and having heard it 
spoken of" by men of understanding for an 
admirable drutj, and of infallible operation : I, 
who have ever thought myself subject to all 
the accidents that can hcl'al other men, had a 
mind, in my perfect health, to furnish myself 
with this admirable medicine, and therefore 
gave order to have a goat fed at home, ac- 
cording to the receipt ; for he must be taken 
in the hottest month of all summer, anil must, 
only have aperitive herbs given to eat, and 
white wine to drink. I came home by chance 
the very day he was to be killed ; and one 
came and told me that the cook had found 
two or three great balls in his paunch, that 
rattled against one another amongst what he 
had eaten : I was curious to have all his en- 
trails brought before me, where, having caused 
the skin that enclosed them to be cut, there 
tumbled out three great lumps, as light as 
sponges, so that they appeared to be hollow ; 



1 Ausonius, Kpig. lxxiv. 

2 A celebrated physician. 
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but as to the rest, bard and firm without, spot- 
ted and mixed all over with various colours; 
one was perfectly round, and of the bigness of 
an ordinary bowl ; and the other two some- 
thing less, of an imperfect roundness, as seeming 
not to be arrived at their full growth. 1 find, 
by enquiry of people accustomed to open these 
animals, that it is a rare and unusual accident. 
'Tis likely these are stones of the same nature 
with ours ; and if so, it must needs be a very 
vain hope in those who have the stone, to extract 
their cure from the blood of a beast who was 
himself to die of the same disease. For to say 
that the blood docs not participate of this con- 
tagion, and docs not alter its wonted virtue, it 
is rather to be believed that nothing is engen- 
dered in a body but by the conspiracy and 
communion of all the parts ; the whole mass 
works together, though one part contributes 
more than another, according to the diversity 
of operations : wherefore it is very likely that 
there was some petrifying quality in all the 
parts of this goat. It was not so much for fear 
of the future, and for fear of myself, that I was 
curious of this experiment, but because it falls 
out in mine, as it does in many other families, 
that the women store up such little trumpery 
drugs for the service of the people, using the 
>ame receipt in fifty several diseases, such a re- 
ceipt as they will not take themselves, and yet 
triumph in their successes. 

For the rest, I honour physicians, not. 
according to the precept, 1 for ne- 
cessity (for to this passage may 
be opposed another of the prophet, 
reproving King Asa for having 
recourse to a physician 2 ), but for themselves, 
having known many very good men of that 
profession, and most worthy to be beloved. I 
do not attack them ; 'tis their art I inveigh 
against, and do not much blame them for mak- 
ing their advantage of our folly, for most men 
do the same. Many callings, both of greater 
and less dignity than theirs, have no other foun- 
dation or support than public abuse. When I 
am sick I send for them, if they be near, only 
to have their company, and fee them as others 
do. I give them leave to command me to keep 
myself warm, because I naturally love to do it; 
to appoint leeks or lettuce lor my broth, and 
to order me white wine or claret, and so all 
other things at their own pleasure, which are 
indifferent to my palate and custom. I know 
very well that I do nothing for them in so 
doing, because sharpness and ill-pleasing tastes 
are incidents of the very essence of physic. 
Lycurgus ordered wine for the sick Spartans ; 
why ? Because they abominated the drinking 
of it when they were well : as a gentleman, a 
neighbour of mine, takes it for a rare medi- 
cine in his fever, because that naturally he 



1 Honnramedicum propter necrssitntcm. — Eccl. xxxviii. ]. 
'■* A r w in i»Jirmitul<: sua queuswit thimhutm. xed Jtiagis in 
medicorum arte conjisus est. — Paralipomcii, ii. 1 6. 12. 



Physicians 
wurdiy of es- 
teem, and why. 



mortally hates the taste. How 
many do we see amongst them Thysirians 
ot>y humour, that .lespise taking. ^S™ 
ot physic themselves, are men ot themselves. 
liberal diet, and live a quite con- 
trary sort of life to what they prescribe others? 
What is this, but flatly to abuse our simplicity? 
For their own lives and healths are no less dear 
to them than ours arc to us, and consequently 
they would accommodate their effects to their 
own rules, if they did not themselves know how 
false they are. 

'Tis the fear of death and pain, an impatience 
of the disease, and a violent and indiscreet, de- 
sire of a present cure, that so blinds us; 'tis pure 
cowardice that makes our belief so pliable and 
easy to be imposed upon. And yet most men 
do not so much believe as they acquiesce and 
permit, for 1 hear them find fault and complain 
as well as we ; but they resolve at last, " What 
should I do then V As if impatience were of 
itself a better remedy than patience. Is there 
any one of those who have suffered themselves 
to be persuaded into this miserable subjection, 
that does not equally surrender himselt to all 
sorts of impostures ; who does not give up him- 
self to the mercy of whoever has the impudence 
to promise him a cure? The Ba- 
bylonians carried their sick into The sick per- 
the public place, the physichu, Z™<™?Z 
was the people ; every one that market-place, 
passed by being, in humanity and 
civility, obliged to inquire of their condition, 
and give some advice according to his own 
experience.'" 1 We do little better, there being 
no so silly a woman whose charms and quack- 
eries we do not make use of, and according to 
my humour, if I were to take physic, I would 
sooner choose to take theirs than any other, 
because at least, if ii: does no good, it will do 
no harm. What Homer 4 and Plato said of the 
Egyptians, that they were all physicians, may 
be said of all nations ; there is no person that 
does not boast of some rare recipe, and who will 
not venture it upon his neighbour, if he will 
permit him. I was the other day in company, 
where some one of my fraternity 5 told us of a 
new sort of pills, made up of a hundred and odd 
ingredients. It made us very merry, and was 
a singular consolation, for what rock could 
withstand so great a battery ? And yet I hear, 
by those who made trial of it, that the least 
atom of gravel will not stir for it. 

I cannot take my hand from Upon what the 
the paper before I have added a f^TSSr 
word or two more concerning the pretended 
assurance they give us of the in- J^ 1 ™^ (Jf e e / 
fallibility of their drugs, and the their drugs, 
experiments they have made. 
The greatest part, I think above two-thirds, 
of the medicinal virtues, consist in the quint- 



Herod, i. ipr. Slrabo, xvi. 

Odijstp//, iv. 231. 

Meaning that were troubled with the stone. 
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essence or occult property of simples, of which 
we can have no other instruction than use ; for 
quintessence is no other than a quality of which 
we cannot, by our reason, find out the cause. 
In such proofs, those they pretend to have ac- 
quired by the inspiration of sonic demon, I am 
content to receive {for 1 meddle not with 
miracles); as also the proofs w hich are drawn 
from things that, upon some other account, often 
fall into use amongst us ; as if in wool, where- 
with we are wont to clothe onrelves, there have 
accidentally some occult decorative property 
been found out of curing kibed heels <>r as if 
in the radish we eat for food there have been 
found out. some aperitive operation. (iulen 
reports that a man happened to be cured of a 
leprosy by drinking wine out of a vessel into 
which a viper had crept by chance. In ihU 
example we tind the means and ;i very likely 
guide and conduct to this experience*, as we 
also do in those the physicians say they have 
been directed to by the example of sonic beasts: 
but in iuo-t of their other exporiiiienK wherein 
thev declare thenisehcs to have been conducted 
by fortune, and to have had no other trnide than 
chance, 1 tind the progress of this information 
incredible. I take a man looking round about 
him upon the infinite number of tiling, plants 
animals, and nictiiK and 1 do not know where 
he would begin his trial ; and though hi^ first 
fancy should fix him upon an elk"s liorn, where- 
in lie must give a very gentle and ea-y belief, 
he w ill yet tind himself' perplexed in his second 
operation ; there are so many maladies, and so 
many circumstances laid before him. that before 
he can arrive at the certainty of the point to 
which the perfection of his experience should 
arrive, human sense will be at the end of its 
lesson ; and before he can, amongst this infinity 
of things, find out what this horn is ; unionist 
so many diseases, w hat is epilepsy ; the many 
complexions in a melancholic person, the many 
seasons in winter, the manv nations in the 
French, the many ages in Hire, the many celes- 
tial mutations in the conjunction of Venn* and 
Saturn, and the many parts in man's body, 
nay, in a ringer : being in all this directed 
neither by argument, conjectures, example, nor 
divine inspirations, but merely by the sole mo- 
tion of fortune ; it must be by a perfectly arti- 
ficial, regular, and methodical fortune. And 
alter the cure is performed, how can he assure 
himself that it was not because the disease was 
arrived at its period ,' or an effect of chance .' 
or the operation of something the patient had 
eaten, drunk, or touched that day .' or by virtue 
of his grandmother's prayers I And, moreover, 
had this experiment been perfect, how manv 
times was it reiterated, and this long beadroll 
of fortunes and encounters strung anew from 
chance, to conclude a certain rule .' And when 
the rule is concluded, by whom, I pray you ? 
Of so many millions, there are but three men 

1 Marparrt tie Grainmont, widow of Jean de Durfort, Seig- 
neur de lhirus, from whose brother, James, is descended the 
lamily of the Dukes of Lorgcs. 



who take upon them to record their experiments. ' 
And must chance needs jnst meet one of these ? 
What if another, and a hundred others, have 
made contrary experiments .' We might, per- 
haps, have some light in this, wen? all the 
judgments and arguments of men known to us: 
but that three witnesses, three doctors, should 
lord it over all mankind is against all reason : 
it were lit that human nature should have 
deputed and culled them out, and that tlioy 
were declared our controllers by express letters 
patent. 

To Madame de UruAs. 1 

u .Madam, — The last time you came to pee 
uie)Oii ti hi net me at work upon this chapter, 
and as these trifles may some time or other 
happen to fall into your ladyship's hands, I 
would have them bear witness of the great 
honour which the author w ill feel in any favour 
you shall pletise to show them. Yon will here 
find the same air and manner you have observed 
in hU conversation. Ami though I eould have 
borrowed some better and more favourable dress 
than my own. I would not have done it, for I 
require nothing more; of tho-c writings but to 
present me to \our memory such as 1 naturally 
am. The suae conditions and faculties \our 
ladyship 1 as been plea-ed to frequent and 
re<i-i\e w ith much more honour and courtesy 
than they deserve, I will put together, but 
without alteration, in one solid body, that, may 
p'-rhaps continue some \eiirs or some days, 
alter 1 am gone; where \on may find them 
again w Inn you shall please to refre.-h your 
mimory, without putting you to any Greater 
I trouble : neither are they worth it : I desire 
that y< n should continue the favour of your 
: friendship to me by the same qualities by which 
, it was acquired. I am not ambitious that any 
j one -lmuld love and esteem me more dead than 
living. The humour of Tiberius- is ridiculous, 
but yet common, who was more solicitous to 
extend his renown to posterity, than to render 
himself acceptable to men of his own time. If 
I was one of those to whom the world could 
owe commendation. I would acquit the one half 
to have the other in hand, that 
their praises might come quick 
and crowding about me, more 
thick than long, more full than 
durable ; and let them cease, in 
(Jod's name, with my knowledge, and when 
the sweet sound can no longer pierce my ears. 
It would be an idle humour to go about, now 
that 1 am going; to forsake the commerce of 
men, to offer myself to them by a new rccom- 
I mendation. I make no account of the goods 
I I could not employ in the service of my life. 
And such as I am, 1 will be it elsewhere than 
on paper : my art and industry have been ever 
directed to render me good for something ; and 

- Qnippe illi until perinde euro: gratia pra;se7jfiiim, quam 
in pvsteros ambitio, Tacitus, Aitnat. vi. 40. 
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my studies to teach me to do, and not to write. 
I have made it my whole business to frame my 
life ; this has been my trade and my work : I 
am less a writer of books than any tiling else. 
I have coveted understanding for the service of 
my present and real conveniences, and not to 
lay up a stock for my posterity, He that has 
any thing of value in him, let him make it 
appear in his manners, in his ordinary dis- 
courses, in his courtships and his quarrels, in 
play, in bed, at table, in the management of 
his affairs, in his domestic economy ; those that 
1 see make good books in ill breeches should 
first have mended their breeches, if they would 
have been ruled by me. Ask a Spartan whe- 
ther lie had rather be a good orator or a good 
soldier ? And if 1 was asked the same question, 
I would rather choose to be a good cook, had 
I not one already to serve me. Good God ! 
madam, how should I hate the reputation of 
being a pretty fellow at writing, and an ass 
and a sot in every thing else. Vet I had rather 
be a fool in any thing than to have made so ill 
a choice wherein to employ my talent. And 1 
am so far from expecting to gain any new repu- 
tation by these follies, that 1 shall think I come 
off pretty well, if 1 lose nothing by them of 
that little 1 had before ; for besides that this 
mute and dead painting will take from my 
natural being, it has no resemblance to my 
better condition, but is much lapsed from my 
former vigour and cheerfulness, and looks faded 
and withered. I am towards the bottom of the 
barrel, which begins to taste of the lees. 

'* And for the rest, madam, I should not have 
dared to make so bold with the mysteries of 
physic, considering the esteem that you and so 
many others have of it, had I not had encou- 
ragement from their own authors. I believe 
they have only two ancient Latin writers, Pliny 
and Celsus : if these ever fall into your hands, 
you will Hud that they speak much more rudely 
of their art than I do ; I but pinch it, they cut 
its throat. Pliny, 1 amongst other things, twits 
them with this, that when they are at the end 
of the rope, that is, when they have done the 
utmost of what they are able to do, they have a 
pretty device to save themselves, of recom- 
mending their patients, whom they teased and 
tormented with drugs and diets to no purpose, 
som<; to vows and miracles, and others to hot 
baths. (Be not angry, madam ; he speaks not 
of the baths in these parts which are under the 
protection of your house, and are altogether 
Gramontin). They have, besides, another way 
of saving their credit, of ridding their hands of 
us, and securing themselves from the reproaches 
we might cast in their teeth of our little amend- 
ment, when they have had us so long in their 
hands, that they have not one more invention left 
wherewith to amuse us ; which is, to send us to 
the better air of some other country. This, 
madam, is enough ; you will give me leave to 



Pliny, xxix. 1. 



return to my former discourse, from which I so 
far digressed, to have a little chat with you." 

It was, I think, Pericles, who being asked 
how he did ? " You may judge," 
says he, " by these," shewing in what aeon- 
some little amulets he had tied b^if^whc 1 * 1 
about his neck and arms. 2 By put himself 
which he would infer that he | ) f\° h e h \ h & a i nds 
must needs be very sick when he cians! P l3M " 
was reduced to having recourse 
to such idle and vain fopperies, and to suffering 
himself to be so furnished. I do not say I 
may not one day be so much a fool as to commit 
my life and health to the mercy and govern- 
ment of physicians. I may fall into such frenzy. 
I cannot answer for my future constancy : but 
then, if any one ask me how I do I 1 may also 
answer as Pericles did, " You may judge bv 
this," shewing my hand laden with six drain's 
of opiate. It will be a very evident sign 
of a violent sickness ; and my judgment will be 
very much out of order : if once fear and im- 
patience get such an advantage over me, it may 
very well be concluded that there is a dreadful 
fever in my mind. 

1 have taken the pains to plead this cause, 
which I little enough understand, a little to 
back and support the natural aversion to drugs 
and the practice of physic, I have derived from 
my ancestors ; to the end it may not be a mere 
stupid and temerarious aversion, but have a 
little more form ; and also that they who shall 
see me so obstinate in my resolution against all 
exhortation and menaces that shall L>e given 
me, when my infirmity shall press hardest upon 
me, may not think 'tis mere obstinacy in me : 
or any one so ill-natured as to judge it to be 
any motive of glory ; for it would be a strange 
ambition to seek to gain honour by an action 
my gardener or my groom can perform as well 
as I. Certainly I have not a heart so tumorous 
and windy that I should exchange so solid 
a pleasure as health for an airy and imaginary 
pleasure. Glory, even that of the four sons of 
Aymon, is too dear bought to a man of my 
humour, if it cost him three swinging fits of the 
stone. Give me health, in God's name ! Such 
as love physic may also have great and con- 
vincing considerations ; I do not hate opinions 
contrary to my own : I am so far from being 
angry to see a disagreement betwixt mine and 
other men's judgments, and from rendering 
myself unfit for the society of men, by being of 
another sense and party than mine, that on the 
contrary (the most general way that nature has 
followed being variety, and more in souls than 
bodies, forasmuch as they are of a more supple 
substance, and more susceptible of forms), I 
find it much more rare to see our humours and 
designs jump and agree. x\nd there never was 
in the world two opinions alike, no more than 
two hairs or two grains : the most universal 
quality is diversity. 



2 Plutarch, in xriid. 
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Cll A I'TKll 1. 

OF PROFIT AM) IIONKSTV. 

N T o mini is trot' from saying silly tilings; bin 
tlii' misfortune is when we endeavour to give 
them mi air of importance : 

Nu« isle m:i7no ennatu maunas nnqas tlixcrit. : 



' The in.m, in I mlh, wilh much anci, 
lhis proved that out; and one make two.' 



Suave nuiri mairnn. tnrlmntibus ifqtmra vcriha, 
K terra iiunnuiu alterins speetare laborem :■' 

" Tis sweet from land to soe a .storm at sen, 
Anil others sinking, whilst ourselves are free :"' 

\\ hoover should divest man of the seeds ot 
these qualities would destroy the fundamental 
conditions of human life. So in 
all iroverumet.ts there are neees- Vu-es necessary 

,. . . . , in all i,'overn- 

sary omecs, winch are not only munis. 



vile, hut vicious too: vices ha,e 
there a place, and help to make up the seam m 
This no way regards me : mine escape me our piecing us poixjiw are useful for the piv- 
with as much indifference as they are linle nervation of health. 1 f they hecome excusable 
wor'h: and >o maeh the belter: I woull im- because they are of u-e to us, and that the 
mediately part with them for what they eost common necessity covers their true qualities, 
me, and neither buy nor sell them hut according we are to resign this part to the most robust, 
to their weight ; I writ** a- I sprak in common and lea-t fearful of the people, who sacritice 
conversation ; and that this is Irue, 1 here give their honour and conscience, as others of old 
you an example. i sacrificed their lives for the good of their conn- 

To u horn ought not perfidy to be hateful, when \ trv ; we who ai'e weaker take upon us the parts 
even Tiberius him.-elf refused it . that are both more riwv and less hazardous. 



Trraeherv 
rei.-cre.l hy 
Tiocnus. 



in an affair ot the greatest im 
portanec to him ! Advice was 
sent him from ( lermany that, if 
he Thought til, thev would rid him ot' Armiuius 
by pnU'ui : J Ariuiuius, ih<' irreute-t and most 
powerful enemy the Ibniian- had to deal with, 
who had destroyed their legions under the con- 
duct of Varus, and u:i> the <udv ob>t;ude to the 
enlargement of their dominions in that eouutrv. 
Hut Tiberius made answer, " That the liomans 
were u>ed to take vengeance on tlmir enemies. 
bj open and honourable means, with their 
swords in their hand-, and not by fraud and 
deceit." J fere utility and policy gave pluee to 
honesty. You will tell me that he was an im- 
pudent deceiver him-elf, and spoke contrary to 
his sentiment* : I believe he did: it is no great 
miracle in men of his profession. Hut the 
acknowledgment dm? to \irtue is not the less 



The public good requires that men should 
betray, and lie, and murder: but let us leave 
this commission! to rhoae that are more pliable 
an I obedient. 

Cerh's. 1 have often been vexed to see judges 
impudently making use of fraud and false hopes 
of pardon and favour to cozen a poor criminal 
into a confession of the fact alleged against 
him. It would beeome justice, and Plato him- 
self, who countenances this manner of proceed- 
ing, to furnish me with other means more 
worthy of ni\ approbation : this is a malicious 
justice, and I look upon it as no less violated by 
itself, than by others. I replied to one, not long 
>inee, that 1 who should hardly be drawn in to 
betray my prince for any private man, should be 
very much ashamed to betray any private man 
for my prince : and 1 do not only hate being a 
deceiver myself, but that any one should de- 



valid for being found in the mouth of a bad ceive me or others by my means: 1 will neither 



man; inasmueh as truth wrings it from him, 
and though he will not receive it in his heart, 
lie at hast wears it as a useful di>gui>e. 

Our outward and inward frame is full of 
imperfection ; but then 1 is nothing useless in 
nature, not even inutility itself: nothing hav- 
ing slipped into this universe that does not 
possess some proper place in it. Our being i 



afford matter nor occasion to any such thimj 

In the little 1 have had to negociate betwixt 
our princes, 4 in the divisions and sub-divisions by 
which we are at this time torn to 
pieces, I have been very careful Montaicne a 
that they should neither be de- SAe?,c"i 
eeived in me, nor deceive others negoemtur. 
by me. People of that sort of 



cemented with sickly qualities : ambition, jea- trade are very reserved, and pretend to be the 
lousy, envy, revenge, superstition, ami despair, most moderate imaginable, and to chime in as 
have so natural a possession in us, that the much as possible with the opinion of those with 
image is decerned in beasts ; even that unna- whom they have to do; but, for my part, 1 
tural vice cruelty itself; for, though ever so shew myself in my true opinion, and in a form 
compassionate, we feel within I know not w hat as much my own as I can : a novice and raw- 
tart, sweet, malicious pleasure' in seeing others negociator, I had rather fail in the affair 1 am 
suffer: children themselves feel it : about, than be wanting to myself. And yet 



Terent. Ilr/nth iii. . r >. 8. 
' Tacitus. Annul. \\. SS. 
' hum!, ii. 1. 



* Between the King of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of 
I Kranre, and the Ihikc of Uuise, Henry ol Lorraine. See 
De Thou, de \ V.i Suu, 
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I have hitherto had the good luck (for fortune 
has doubtless the best share in it), that little lias 
passed from hand to hand with less suspicion, 
or with more favour and seeresy. I have a free 
and open way that easily insinuates itself, and 
obtains belief with those with whom I am to 
deal, at the first meeting. Sincerity, and pure 
truth, in what age soever, find their opportunity 
and advantage; and besides, the liberty and 
freedom of a man, who treats without any in- 
terest of his own, is never hateful or suspected ; 
and he may very well make use of the answer 
of flyperides to the Athenians, who complained 
of his harsh way of speaking to them : " Gen- 
tlemen, do not consider whether or no I am 
free-spoken, but whether I am so without a bribe, 
and without any advantage to my own affairs." 1 
My freedom of speech has also easily acquit- 
ted me from all suspicion of dissembling ; my 
veheiuency leaving nothing unsaid, how home 
and bitter soever (so that I could not have said 
worse behind their backs), and carrying along 
with it a manifest shew of simplicity and indif- 
ference. I pretend to no other fruit by acting 
than to act, and add to it no long windings-up, 
nor proposals ; every action plays its own game ; 
win if it can. 

As to the rest, I am not biassed by any pas- 
sion, either of love or hatred towards the great, 
nor have my will fettered either by particular 
injury or obligation. I look upon our kings 
with an affection simply loyal and respectful, 
neither prompted on, nor restrained by, any 
private interest, ami I love myself for it. 
Neither does the general or just cause attract 
me otherwise than with moderation, and with- 
out animosity. I am not subject to all-in-all, 
thorough-going engagements. Anger and hatred 
are beyond the duty of justice ; and are passions 
only useful to those who do not keep them- 
selves strictly to their duty by simple reason : 
Utatar motu animi qui nti rations nan potest r 
" lie only employs his passion that can make 
no use of his reason." All lawful and equitable 
intentions are moderate and equable of them- 
selves; if otherwise, they degenerate into sedi- 
tious and unlawful : this is it which makes me 
walk every where with my head erect, my face 
and heart open. To confess the truth, and I 
am not afraid to confess it, I should easily, in 
case of need, light up one candle to St. Michael, 
and another to his dragon, like the old woman ; 
I will follow the right cause even to the fire ; 
but without the fire if I can. Let Montaigne be 
overwhelmed in the public ruin if need be ; but 
if there be no need, I should think myself 
obliged to fortune that saves him ; and I will 
make use of all the length of line my duty 
allows for his preservation. Was it not Atticiis 



1 Plutarch, On the Difference between a Flatterer and a 
Friend. 

2 Cicero, Tunc. Quaes, iv. 25. 

3 Nepos, in vita. 

4 Livy, xxxii. 22. The words in the text are somewhat 
different. 



who, being of the just but losing side, preserved 
himself by his moderation in that universal 
shipwreck of the world, amongst so many 
changes and revolutions? 3 In private men, 
such as he, it is much easier ; and, in such sort 
of business, I find a man may justly be ambi- 
tious not to be meddling. 

For a man, indeed, to be wavering and 
irresolute, to keep his affections . . 

unmoved and without inclination, neither honour- 
in the troubles of his country, able nor honest 

and a public division, I neither to stand neuter 
, . , / , 7 , , in a civil war. 

think handsome nor honest: — 

J£a nan media, sed nulla via est, I'clut eventum 
expectant him, quo fortuna? consilia sua appli- 
cant * " That is not a middle way, but no 
way, to expect events and refer their resolutions 
to fortune." This may be allowed in our 
neighbours' affairs ; and Gelo, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, suspended his inclination in this way, 
betwixt the Greeks and barbarians, keeping an 
ambassador residing with presents at Delphos, 
to lie and watch to see which way fortune 
would incline, and then take immediate oppor- 
tunity to fall in with the victors. 5 It would be 
a kind of treason to proceed after this manner 
in our own domestic affairs, wherein we must 
of necessity be of the one side or the other ; 
though I hold it more excusable for a man to 
sit still, when he has no ofhee or command to 
call him out to action, except in foreign expe- 
ditions ; to which, however, according to our 
laws, no man is pressed against his will : and 
yet I don't excuse myself upon these terms. 
Even those who wholly engage themselves in 
such a war may behave themselves with so 
much moderation and temper that the storm 
may fly over their heads without doing them 
any harm. Had we not reason to expect such 
an issue in the person of the Sieur de M emi- 
tters, late Bishop of Orleans?*' And I know 
several who, though they behave themselves 
with the greatest courage ami vigour in the 
present war, whose manners are yet so gentle, 
obliging, and just, that they will certainly 
stand firm, whatever event heaven is preparing 
for us. I am of opinion tliat it properly 
belongs to kings only to quarrel with kings ; 
and laugh at those bully-rooks that, out of 
wantonness of courage, put themselves forward 
in so disproportioned disputes : for a man has 
never the more particular quarrel with a prince 
for marching openly and boldly against him, 
for his own honour and according to his duty: 
if the latter does not love such a person he does 
better, he has an esteem for him ; and the cause 
of defending the laws, and the ancient govern- 
ment of a kingdom, has this always especially 
annexed to it, that even those who, for their 



5 Herod, vii. 1(53. 

(i Jean de Morvilliers, Bishop of Orleans and Kccprr of 
the Seals of France, born at lUois in 1506, died at Touis in 
i:->77- I> e took an active part in the treaty of Cambruy and 
the Council of Trent. He was a warm friend of the Ciuise, 
or Anti-reform party, but was never guilty of persecution. 
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own private interest, invade them, excuse, if 
they do not honour the defenders. 

But we ought not, as the fashion is at prc- 
, r . ,. sent, to honour with the mime of 

Vices (lis- 

iruised under duty, that peevishness and inward 
the name of discontent which spring from 
private interest and passion ; nor 
call treacherous and malicious conduct courage. 
People give the name of zeal to their propen- 
sity to mischief and violence, though it is not 
the cause, but their interest, that inflames them ; 
they kindle and begin a war, not because it is 
just, but because it is war. 

Nothing hinders a man from behaving him- 
self discreetly, without any breach of his loyalty, 
amongst the adverse party; carry yourself 
then, if not with the same "equal affection (for 
that is capable of different measure*), at least 
with an affection moderate, well tempered, and 
such as shall not so engage you to one party 
that it may claim all you are able to do for it, 
and content yourself also with a moderate pro- 
portion of their favour, and swim in troubled 
waters, without tishinir in them. 

The other way of offering a man's -elf, and 
the utmost service he is able to do, both to one 
party and the other, has \et in it le-s of pru- 
dence than conscience. Does not he to whom 
you betray another, bv whom you were as 
weleonied as by himself, know that you will at 
another time do as much for him.'* lie holds 
you for a villain ; and in the mean time hears 
what you will say, gatln r- intelligence from 
you, and works his own end- out of vour dis- 
loyalty ; for double-dealing men are useful in 
bringing in, but we mint ha\e a care they 
carry out as little as possible. 

I say nothing to one party which I may not 
upon occasion say to the other, witli perhaps a 
little alteration of accent ; and report nothing 
but things either indifferent or known, or what 
is of common consequence. I cannot suffer 
myself, for any consideration, to tell them a 
lie. AVhat is entrusted to my secrecy I reli- 
giously conceal ; but I take as few trust's of that 
nature upon me as I can ; the scents of princes 
are a troublesome burden to such as are not 
interested in them. I very willingly capitulate 
that they trust me with little, but that they 
confidently rely upon what I tell them. 'l 
have ever known more than I desired. One 
open way of speaking opens another open way 
of speaking, and draws out discoveries, like 
wine and love. Philippides, in my opinion, 
answered King LvMinaehus very discreetly, 
who asking him what part of his estate he 
should bestow upon him, — " What you will," 
said he, " provided it be none of your secrets.'' 1 
I see everyone mutters, and is* displeased, if 
the bottom of the affair be concealed from him 
wherein he is employed, or that there be any 
reservation in the case ; for my part, I am 
content to know no more of the business than 



1 riutarch, on Curiosity. 



what they desire I should employ myself in, 
nor desire that my knowledge should exceed or 
constrain my word. If I must serve for an in- 
strument of deceit, let it be at least with a safe 
conscience ; I would not be reputed a servant 
so affectionate or so loyal, as to be fit to 
betray any one ; he who is unfaithful to himself 
is excusably so to his master. But there are 
princes who do not accept men by halves, and 
despise limited and conditional services. 1 
cannot help it; I truly tell them how far I can 
go ; for a slave I would not be, but upon very 

i good reason ; and not even then. And they 
also are to blame to require from a freeman the 
same subjection and obligation to their service, 
that they do from one whom they lmve made 
ami bought, or whose 1 fortune particularly 
and expressly depends upon theirs. The laws 
have delivered me from a great anxiety ; they 
have chosen a master for me; all other supe- 
riority and obligation ought to be relative to 

: that, find cut off from everything else. Vet is 
not this to say that, if my atfection should 
otherwise sway and incline* me, my hand would 
presently obey it : the will and desire are a 
law to themselves ; but actions must receive 
eomniw-ion from the public appointment. 

All this proceeding of mine is a little disso- 
nant from the ordinary forms ; it would prod nee 
no great ctleeN. nor l>e of any long duration : 
innocence it-i If could not. in thi- age of ours, 
either negociate without di--imu]atiou. or traffic 
without lying ; and public employments are 
by no m an- to my pahle; what my profession 
require- I perform after the ni< st private maimer 
that I can. Being young, I w.is engaged up 
to the ears in business, and it succeeded well; 
but I disengaged my-elf as -omi as I could. 1 
have often since avoided meddling in it, seldom 
accepted, and never asked it ; keeping m\ buck 
still turned to ambition, but, if not like rowers, 
who advance backward, vet so neverthe]e,»H 
that I am less obliged to my resolution than 
to my good fortune, that 1 was not wholly 

I embarked in it. For there are ways, less dis- 
pleasing to my taste, and more suitable to us- 
ability, by which, if she had formerly called 

i me to the public service, and my own advance- 

j incut towards the world's opinion, I know I 
should, in spite of all my own arguments to the 

1 contrary, have pursued them. Such ns com- 
monly suv, in opposition to what I profess, that 
what I call freedom, simplicity, and plainness, 
in my manners, is art and subtlety, and rather 
prudence than goodness, industry than nature, 
good sense than good luck, do me more honour 
than disgrace; but assuredly they make my 
subtlety too subtle : and whoever has followed 

i me close, and pryed narrowly into me, I will 

i give him the victory if he does not confess that 
there is no rule in their school that could 
answer to this natural motion, and maintain an 
appearance of liberty and licence so equal and 
inflexible, through so many various and crooked 
paths, and through which all their wit and 
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endeavours could never have led them. The 
way of truth is one, and simple ; that of par- 
ticular profit, and the commodity of affairs 
with which a man is entrusted, is double, 
unequal, and casual. I have seen these coun- 
terfeit and artificial liberties practised, but for 
the most part without success. They relish of 
iEsop's ass, who, in emulation of the dog, 
sportively clapped his two fore-feet upon his 
master's shoulders ; but as many caresses as 
the dog had for such an expression of kindness, 
twice so many blows with a cudgel had the 
poor ass for his compliment : Id maxime quern- 
que decet quod est cujusque snum maxime. 1 
" That best becomes every man that he is best 
at/' I will not deprive deceit of its due ; that 
would be to understand the world but very ill ; 
I know it has often been of great use, and that 
it maintains and supplies the greatest part of 
men's affairs. There are vices that are lawful, 
as there are many actions either good, or at least 
excusable, that are not lawful in themselves. 
That justice which in itself is natural and 
universal, is otherwise and more 
£"i S e _ nobly ordered than that other 
perfeet than justice, which is peculiar, na- 
particular and t j 01ia ] ail( j crested to the euds 

national jus- „ 7 T ^ . . 

ti C e. or governments : I en juris yer- 

vuuicoque justitice solldam et ex- 
pressam effiyiem nullum tendinis, umbra et 
imayuiibuH uthnur ; 2 " We retain no solid and 
express effigies of true right and justice ; we 
have only the shadow and notion of it ;' ? inso- 
much that the sage I) and amis, 11 hearing the 
lives of Socrates, Pythagoras, and Diogenes 
cited, judged them to be great men every way, 
excepting that they were too much subjected to 
the reverence of the laws; which, to second 
and authorise, true virtue must abate very much 
of its original vigour; and many vicious actions 
are introduced, not only by their permission, 
but advice : Ex seuatusconsultls plebisque 
scitis scelera exercentur. 4 " Vicious actions 
are committed by the consent of the magistrates 
and the common laws." I follow the common 
phrase that distinguishes betwixt profitable and 
honest things ; so as to call some natural actions 
that are not only profitable and necessary, dis- 
honest and foul. 

But let us proceed in our examples of trea- 
chery. Two pretenders to the kingdom of 
Thrace 5 were fallen into dispute about their 
title ; the emperor 6 hindered them from pro- 
ceeding to blows ; but one of them, under 
colour of bringing things to a friendly issue by 
an interview, having invited his competitor to 
an entertainment in his own house, took and 
killed him. Justice required that the Romans 



1 Cicero, de Offic. i. 31. 

2 Id. ib. iii. 17. 

3 He was an Indian sage who lived in the time of Alex- ! 
ander. What Montaigne here says of him is reported by 
Plutarch, Life of Alexander. In Strabo, xv., this Indian 
philosopher is called Mandanis. 

* Seneca, Ep. 95. 



should have satisfaction for this offence ; but 
there was a difficulty in obtaining it by ordi- 
nary ways. What, therefore, they could not 
do by due forms of law without a war, and 
without danger, they resolved to do by trea- 
chery ; what they could not honestly do, they 
did profitably; for which end one Pomponius 
Flaccus was found to be a fit instrument. This 
man, by dissembled words and assurances, 
having drawn the other into his snare, instead 
of the honour and favour he had promised him, 
sent him bound hand and foot to Rome. Here 
one traitor betrayed another, contrary to com- 
mon custom; for they are full of mistrust, and 
'tis hard to overreach them in their own art : 
witness the sad experience we have lately had. 7 

Let who will be Pomponius Flaccus, and 
there are enough that would be ; for my part, 
both my word and my faith are, like all the 
rest, parts of this common body ; their best 
effect is the public service ; this I take for pre- 
supposed. But as, should one command me to 
take charge of the palace and the records there, 
I should make answer that I understood it not; 
or the command of a conductor of pioneers, I 
would say that I was called to a more honour- 
able employment ; so, likewise, he that would 
employ me to lie, betray, and forswear myself, 
though not to assassinate, or to poison, for some 
notable service, I should say, " If I have rob- 
bed or stolen any thing from any man, send me 
rather to the galleys." For it is lawful for a 
man of honour to say, as the Lacedaemonians 
did, having been defeated by Antipatcr when 
just upon the point of concluding an agreement: 
'" You may impose as heavy and ruinous taxes 
upon us as you please; but to command us to 
do shameful and dishonest things, you will lose 
your time, for it is to no purpose. ,;s Every 
one ought to take the same oath to himself that 
the kings of Egypt made their judges solemnly 
swear, ** That they would not do any thing 
contrary to their consciences, though ever so 
much commanded to it by the kings them- 
selves." 9 In such commissions there is an evi- 
dent mark of ignominy and condemnation, and 
he who gives it does at the same time accuse 
you ; and gives it, if you understand it right, 
for a burden and a punishment. As much as 
the public affairs are bettered by your exploit, 
so much are your own the worse ; and the bet- 
ter you behave yourself in it, 'tis so much the 
worse for yourself; and it will be no new thing, 
nor perhaps without some colour of justice, if 
the same person ruin you who set you at work. 

If treachery can be in any ease excusable, it 
must be only so when it is practised to chastise 
and betray treachery. There are examples 



5 Rhescuporis and Cotys; the first, brother of Remetalces, 
the last king of Thrace ; the second, his son. 

6 Tiberius, Tacitus, Annul, ii. 65. 

7 Montaigne alludes to the feigned reconciliation, in 1588, 
between Catherine de Medicis and Henry, duke of Guise, 
who were deceiving caeh the other. 

s Plutarch, How to distinguish a Flatterer. 
9 Id. Apothegms of the Kings. 
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Wherein trea- 
chery is alon<: 
I to lie excused. 

ignorant of 



Instances of 
tn'udiciv pun- 
ished l.y thuse 
who iiiblmaUul 



enough of treacheries, not only 
rejected, l)iit chastised and pu- 
nished by tliose in favour of whom 
they were undertaken. Who is 
Fabricius's sentence against Pyr- 
rlms's pliysTcin.il ? 

iiut this we also find recorded, that some 
persons have commanded a tiling, who after- 
wards have severely revenged the 
execution of it upon him they had 
employed, rejecting the reputa- 
tion of so unbridled an authority, 
and disowning so abandoned and 
so base an obedience. Jaropelus, duke of 
liiiviu, tampered with a gentleman of Hun- 
gary to betray Bole'slnus king of Poland, 
either by killing him. or by giving the Kus-uans 
opportunity to do him some notable mischief. 
This gallant goes presently in hand with it j 
was more assidiums in the service of that king 
than before; so that he obtained the honour to 
be of his council, and one of the ehiefe^t in his 
trust. \\ itli these advantages, and taking an 
opportunity of his master's ab-enee, he betrayed 
Visilieia, 1 a great and rich city, to the lin»ians, 
wliieli was entirely sacked and burnt, and not 
only till the inhabitants of both sexes, young 
and old, put to the sword, but moreover a great 
number of neighbouring gentry that he had 
drawn thither to that wicked end. .Inropclus's 
revenge being thus satisfied, and his anger 
appealed, which was not however without pre 
fence ( tor Hololaus had highly offended him. 
and sifter the same manner), and sited with the 
ell'ect of this trenchers , coming t«i consider the 
fold and naked ugliness of it, and to regard it 
with a sound judgment and (dear from passion, 
looked upon what laid been done with so inm-h 
horror and remorse, that he caused the eyes to 
be bored out, find the tongue and privy parts to 
be cut otf, of him that had performed it.-' 

Antigonns persuaded the Argyruspidian sol- 
diers to betray Kumeiies, their general, his 
adversary, into his hands ; but after he had 
caused him so delivered to be slain, he would 
himself be the commissioner of the divine justice 
tor the punishment of so detestable a crime, 
and committed them into the hands of the 
governor of the province, with express com- 
mand by all means to destroy, and bring them 
all to an evil end, so that, of all that great 
number of men, not so much as one ever re- 
turned again into Macedonia.* The more 
elfectually he had been served by them, the 
greater wickedness lie looked upon it to be, and 
the more deserving a severe punishment. 

The slave that betrayed the place where his 
master P. Sulpieins lay concealed, was, accord- 
ing to the promise of Sylla's proscription, 
manumitted i^or his pains j but, according to 
the promise of the public justice, he was, when 



1 Visfirzfi, a town in the palatinate of SanJomir. 
~ Atarlin Cromer, l)e Rrfnis 1'ulun. v. 
Plutarch, Lift of Euuivnvs. 



a freed -man, thrown headlong from the Tar- 
peinn rock. 

And our King Clovis, 4 instead of the armour 
of gold he had promised them, caused three of 
CunaereV' servants to be hanged after thev had 

I betrayed their master to him, though he had 
debauched them to it. 

They hanged them with the purse, of their 
reward about their necks : having satisfied 

j their second and special faith, they satisfy the 

j general and first. 

.Mahomet the Second, being resolved to rid 
himself of his brother, out of state jealousy, 
according to the practice of the Ottoman 

1 family, employed one of his officers in the 
execution, who, pouring a quantity of water 
too fast into him, choked him. This being 

. done, to expiate the murder, he delivered the 

\ murderer into the hands of the mother of him 

I he had so caused to be put to death (for they 
were only brothers by the father's .side), who, 
in his presence, ripped up tin? murderer's bosom, 
and with her own hands rilled his breast for his 
heart, tore it out, and threw it to the dogs. 
And, even to the vilest dispositions, it h the 
sweetest thing imaginable, having once got their 
ends in a vicious netion, immediately to tag to 
it, with all imaginable security, some shew of 
virtue and justice, by way of compensation and 
eoiwientious remorse. To this may be added, 
that they look upon the ministers of such horrid 
crimes a- people that reproach them wiih thuu ; 
and think by their deaths to raze out the me- 
mory and testimony ofsiieh proceedings. 

Or if perhaps you are rewarded, not to frus- 
trate the public necessity of that extreme and 
desperate remedy, he that does it cannot, for all 
that, if he be not such himself, Imt look upon 
yoii as a cursed and execrable man ; and con- 
clude sou a greater traitor than he does him 
against whom you are so : for he tries the sice 
of your disposition by your own hands, where 
he cannot possibly be deceived, you having 1 no 
object of preceding hatred to move you to such 
an art : but he employs you as condemned, 
malefactors are employed in executions of jus- 
tice, an office as necessary as discreditable. 
Besides the baseness of such commissions, there 
is moreover a prostitution of conscience. As 
the daughter of Sejanus could not 
be put to death bv the law of V^in* could 

,,',-, . . not he put to 

home, because she svas a virgin, death at Hume. 
she was, to make it lawful, first 
ravished by the hangman, and then strang T ed ; 
not only his hand, but his soul is slave to the 
public convenience. 

When Amurath the First, the more grievously 
to punish his subjects who had taken part with 
the parricidical rebellion of his son against 
him, ordained that the nearest kindred should 
assist in the execution, I find it very noble in 
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some of them to have rather chosen to be un- 
justly thought guilty of the parricide of another, 
than to serve justice by a parricide of their own : 
where I have seen, at the taking of some little 
fort by assault in my time, some rascals who, to 
save their own lives, would consent to hang 
their friends and companions, I have looked 
upon them to be in a worse condition than 
those that were hanged. 'Tis said that Witold, 
prince of Lithuania, introduced a law into his 
Criminal, con- country that when a criminal 
denincd to exe- was condemned to death, he should 
cute them- execute thesentenceon himself; for 

he thought it strange that a third 
person, innocent of the fault, should be made 
guilty of a homicide. 1 

A prince that, by some urgent circumstance, 
or some impetuous and unforeseen accident that 
very much concerns his state, is compelled to 
forfeit Ins word, or break his faith, or otherwise 
forced froln his ordinary duty, ought to attri- 
bute this necessity to a lash of the divine rod : 
vice it is not, for he has given up his own reason 
to a more universal and more powerful reason ; 
but, certainly, 'tis a misfortune ; so that if any 
one should ask me what remedy? "None," 
say I, "if he were really racked betwixt these 
two extremes ; scd videat, ne quaratur latcbra 



perjuno 



Though let him guard against 



seeking a pretext for perjury ; ' he must do 
it ; but if he did it without regret, if it did 
not grieve him to do it, 'tis a sign his con- 
science is in a scurvy condition." If there 
be a person to be found of so tender a con- 
science as to think no cure whatever worth 
so important a remedy, I shall like him nover 
the worse : he could not more excusably, or 
more decently, perish. We cannot do all we 
would : so that we must often, as the last 
anchorage, commit the protection of our vessel 
to the conduct of heaven. To what more just 
necessity does he reserve himself? What is less 
possible for him to do, than what he cannot do 
but at the expense of his faith and honour .' 
things that perhaps ought to be dearer to him 
than his own safety, or even the safety of his 
people. Though he should, with folded arms, 
only call God to his assistance, may he not 
hope that the divine bounty will not refuse the 
favour of an extraordinary arm to just and pure 
hands? These are dangerous examples, rare and 
sickly exceptions to our natural rules ; we must 
yield to them, but with great moderation and 
circumspection : no private advantage is of such 
importance that we should, upon that account, 
strain our consciences to such a degree ; the 
public may, when very manifest, and of very- 
great concern. 

Timoleon made an expiation for his strange 
exploit, by the tears he shed, calling to mind 
that it was with a fraternal hand that he had 
slain the tyrant; and it justly prieked his oon- 



1 Cromer, de Jteb. Pol. ivi. 

2 Cicer«>, de Off. iii. 29. 

3 Uiod. Sicul. xvi. Plutarch, on the othe 



science that he had been necessitated to purchase 
the public utility at so great a price as the 
violation of his own goodness. Even the Senate 
itself, by his means delivered from slavery, 
durst not positively determine of so high a fact, 
and divided into two so important and contrary 
aspects; but the Syracusans having oppor- 
tunely, at the same time, 3 sent to the Corin- 
thians to solicit their protection, and to require 
of them a captain fit to re-establish their eity 
in its former dignity, and to cleanse Sicily of 
several little tyrants by whom it was oppressed, 
thej' deputed Timoleon for that service, with 
this evasive declaration : " That, according as 
he should behave himself, well or ill in his em- 
ployment, their sentence should incline either 
to favour the deliverer of his country, or to dis- 
favour the murderer of his brother." This 
fantastic conclusion carries along with it some 
excuse, by reason of the danger of the example, 
and the importance of so strange an action ; and 
they did well to discharge their own judgment 
of it, and refer it to other considerations and 
contingencies. But Timoleon's conduct and 
behaviour in this expedition soon made his 
cause more clear ; so worthily and virtuously 
did he carry himself upon all occasions. And 
the good fortune that accompanied him in the 
difficulties he had to overcome in this noble 
employment seemed to be strewed in his way 
by the gods, as favourably conspiring for his 
justification. 

This man's aim was excusable, if any can be so : 
but the profit of the augmentation of the public 
revenue, that served the Roman Senate for a 
pretence to the foul conclusion I am going to 
relate, is not sufficient to warrant any such 
injustice. 

Certain cities had for money redeemed them- 
selves and their liberties out of the hands of 
L. Sylla, and that, too, by order and consent 
of the Senate ; but the affair coming again in 
question, the Senate condemned them to be 
taxable as they were before, and that the money 
they had disbursed for their redemption should 
be confiscated. 4 Civil wars often produce such 
vile examples, that we punish private men for 
confiding in us when we were public ministers ; 
and the self-same magistrate makes another 
man pay the penalty of his change, that cannot 
help it ; the pedagogue whips his scholar for his 
docility ; and the guide beats the blind man 
that he leads : a horrid image of justice. 

There are rules in philosophy that are both 
false and weak. The example that is proposed 
to us, preferring private utility 
before faith given, receives not Private utility 
weight enough by the cireum- ^° *£ J e re " 
stance they put to it. Robbers fafth given, 
have seized you, and after having 
made you swear to pay them a certain sum of 
money, dismiss you. 'Tis not well to say that 



hand, says 



(Life of Timoleon) it was twenty years afterwards, 
does not clear np the point at all. 
4 Cicero, de Qffic, iii. 22. 
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an honest man may be quit from his oath with- 
out payment, being out of their hands. 'Tis no 
such thing : what fear has once made me will- 
ing to do, I am bound to do when I am no 
more in fear ; and though that fear only pre- 
vailed with my tongue, without forcing my will, 
yet am I bound to keep my word. Fur my 
part, when my tongue has inconsiderately said 
something that I did not think, I have made a 
conscience of not disowning it. Othcrwi-e, by 
degrees we shall abolish all the right another 
pretends to from our promise and word : Quasi 
rrro Jbrfi riro vis j/ossit nrf/tiberi. 1 u As 
though a man truly valiant could be compelled.' 1 
'Tis only lawful, upon the account of privuto 
interest, to excuse breach of promise, when we 
have promised something that is unlawful and 
wicked in itself ; for the right of virtue ought 
to supersede the right ot any obligation of ours. 
I have formerly placed Kpumiuoudas in the 
first rank of excellent men, and do not reenl it. 
I low far dh\ he stretch the consideration of his 
own particular duty .' who never killed a man 
that he had overcome; who, though for the 
inestimable benefit of restoring the libertv of his 
conn J ry . made conscience of killing a h rant, or 
his accomplices, without due form of ju-iiee ;'-' 
ihul who concluded him to be a wicked nam, 
how good a citizen soever otherwise, who 
aiumig-r. his enemies spared not his friend and 
former gue-t or host in battle .' 'lids was a 
soul of a rich composition : he conjoined good- 
ness and humanity, nay, even the tern .rest 
and mo-t refined in the whole school of philo- 
sophy, to the rude-t and most violent of all 
human actions. That great courage, >o high, 
so constant, so obstinate against poverty, pain, 
and death, was it nature or art that had softened 
it to so extreme a degree of sweetness and com- 
passion ! Terrible in arms, covered with the 
blood of foes, behold him, on the holly-con- 
tested plain, overwhelming and de-rroyiiig a 
nation invincible to all others but to him alone, 
yet, in the fury of an engagement, turning 
aside from encountering his ho>t and friend. 
Truly, he was most tit to command in war who 
could restrain it, with the curb of a benign 
nature, in the height, and heat of his fury, a 
fury enflamed and foaming with blood and 
slaughter. 'Tis almost a miracle to be able to 
mix any image of justice with such actions; 
and it was only possible for such a stedfastne-s 
of mind as that of Epaminondas to mix with it 
the sweetness and easiness of the gentlest man- 
ner and purest innocence : and whereas one 3 
told the Mamertines "that statutes were of no 
resistance against armed men j" and another 4 
told the tribune of the people " that the time 
of justice and that of war were distinct things j" 



1 Cicero, de Offic. iii. 30. 

2 Plutarch, On the Dcrmon of Socrates 

3 Pompey. Plutarch in vita. 

4 Caesar. Id. in ritd. 
■' Marius, Id. in vita. 
c The Lacedeemoniuus. 



and a third 5 said kt that the noise of arms deaf- 
ened the voice of the law :" this man in all 
this rattle was not deaf to that even of civility 
and courtesy. Did he not borrow from his 
enemies" the custom of sacrificing to the muses 
when he went to war, that they might, by their 
sweetness and gaiety, soften martial and unre- 
lenting fury ! Let us not fear, by the example 
of so great a master, to believe that there is 
something unlawful, even against {in enemy ; 
and that the common concern ought not to 
require all things of all, against private interest : 
Jlat/e/tfe iiwiuoriii, etiam in dissidio puhl'aiorum 
J'crdm////, />/•/ r<t ti juris ; 7 " The memorv of 
prhate rights is not extinguished even amongst 
public dissensions." 

I Kt nulla potentia vires 

Pr.i'stnnili, ne quid peccet amicus, hubct f 

" No power can sanction ircachcry to a friend ;" 

and that all things are not lawful to an honest 
iiuiii, for the service of his prince, the laws, or 
the gvneral quarrel: Xoh eitittt ptifrhi pnrsfat j 

iimiiihiis offiviis vt ///si coitdncit pios huhrre 

cirrs in jx/n nhsj* li Our country does not ab- 
sorb ail our duties : it is conducive to its own 
interest to have its citizens duteous and af- 
fectionate towards their relations." Tis an 
i e-truction proper for the time wherein we live; 
we need not harden our courages with these 
arms of steel, 'tis enough that our shoulders are 
inured to them. 'Tis enough to dip our pens 
in ink, without dipping them in blood : if it be 
grandeur of courage, and the effect of a sin- 
gular and uncommon virtue, to contemn friend- 
ship, private obligations, a man's word, and 
relationship, for the common good and obedience 
to the magistrate, 'tis certainly siiflieient to 
excuse tis, that 'tis a grandeur that had no 
plaee in the grandeur of Epaminondas's cou- 
rage. 

1 abominate those mad exhortations of this 
other disturbed soul :"' 

- - - I>um tela inicant, non vos pietatis imago 
t'lla, live adversa consperti I'ronte parentes 
Cominoveanl ; vultus gladio tarbate verendos. 

" When swords arc drawn, let no remains of love, 
Ki iemisiiip, or kindred, your compassion move; 
Hut boldly wound the venerable face 
Ot your own father if oppus'd in place." 

Let us deprive wicked, bloody, and treacher- 
ous natures of such a pretence of reason. Let 
us set aside this insane and enormous justice, 
and stick to more humane imitations. How 
much can time and example do ! In an en- 
counter, in the civil war against China, one of 
Pompey's soldiers having unawares killed his 
brother, who was of the opposite party, 



' Livy, jxv. 18. 

» Ovid, De Ponto, i. 7- 37, 

'J Cicero, de Off. iii. T.\. 

10 Julius Caesar, who, when in an open war against his 
country, with a design to subvert its liberty, cries out, " Dum 
tela micant, &c, Lucan, vii. 320. 
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not render it 
honourable. 



immediately, through shame and sorrow, killed 
himself: 1 and some years after, in another civil 
war among the same people, one demanded a 
reward from his captain for having killed his 
brother. 2 

A man brings but a very bad proof of the 

The utility of j 10 " " 1 * ™ d b f aut J T ° f , ™ action, 

an action" does by pleading the usefulness ot it; 
and such as say that every one is 
obliged to do it, and that it is 

honest to do it, if it is useful, draw but a very 

false conclusion : 

Omnia non pariter rerum sunt omnibus apta. 3 
" All things arc not alike for all men fit." 

Take the most necessary and profitable thing 
for human society ; it is marriage : and yet the 
counsel of the saints find the contrary much 
better, excluding therefrom the most venerable 
profession of men ; as we design those horses 
for stallions of which we make the least 
account. 



CHAPTER II. 



OF REPENTANCE. 



Others form man ; I only report him ; and 
represent a particular one ill made enough; and 
whom, if I had him to model anew, I should 
certainly make something very different from 
what he is : but that's past recalling. Now, 
though the features of my picture alter and 
change, 'tis still like. The world 
Theworid.su> eternally turns round, all things 

ject to conti- . . J . ,' . D 

nual ehungea. therein are incessantly moving ; 
the earth, the rocks of Caucasus, 
and the pyramids of Egypt, both by the public 
motion and their own ; even constancy itself is 
no other but a slower and a more languishing 
motion. I cannot fix my object, 'tis always 
tottering and reeling by a natural drunkenness: 
I take it as it is at the instant I consider it : I 
do not paint its being, I paint its passage ; not 
a passage from one age to another, or, as the 
people say, from seven to seven years, but from 
day to day, from minute to minute : I must 
accommodate my history to the hour ; I may 
presently change, not only by fortune, but also 
by intention. "lis an observation of various 
and changeable accidents, and irresolute imagi- 
nations, and, as it falls out, sometimes contrary. 
Whether it be that I am then another myself, 
or that I take subjects by other circumstances 
and considerations, so it is that I may perhaps 
contradict truth ; but, as Demades 4 said, never 
myself. Could my soul once take footing, I 
would not essay, but resolve ; but it is always 
learning and making trial. 



» Tacitus, Hist. iii. 51. 



I propose a life mean, and without lustre, but 
'tis all one ; all moral philosophy 
is applied as well to a private lite ^ h y and in 

Z 1 /. ,1 , r , i what manner 

as to one of the greatest employ- Montaigne un- 
ment. Every man carries the dertakes to 
entire form of human condition. ^ th is him " 
Authors have hitherto communi- w ork. 
cated themselves to the people by 
some particular and foreign mark ; I, the first 
of any, by my universal being ; as Michael de 
Montaigne, not as a grammarian, a poet, or a 
lawyer. If the world find fault that I speak 
too "much of myself, I find fault that they do 
not so much as think of themselves. But why, 
being so private in my way of life, should I seek 
to make myself publicly known ? And why 
should I introduce into the world, where art 
and mode have so much credit and authority, 
crude and simple effects of nature, and of a 
weak nature to boot? Is it not to build a wall 
without stone or brick, or some such thing, to 
write books without learning ? The fancies of 
music are carried on by art, mine by chance. 
I have this, at least, according to rule, that 
never any man treated of a subject he better 
understood and knew, than I what I have 
undertaken, in which I am the most under- 
standing man alive. Secondly, that never any 
man penetrated farther into his matter, nor 
better and more distinctly sifted the parts and 
consequences of it, nor ever more exactly and 
fully arrived at the end he proposed to himself. 
To finish it, I need bring nothing but fidelity ' 
to the work ; and that is there the most pure 
and sincere that is anywhere to be found. 
I speak truth, not so much as I would, but as 
much as I dare, and I dare a little the more as 
I grow older ; for it would seem that custom 
allows to age more liberty of prating, and more 
indiscretion of talking of a man's self. That 
cannot fall out here which I often see elsewhere, 
that the work and the artificer contradict one 
another : has a man of so sober conversation 
written so foolish a treatise ? or do so learned 
writings proceed from a man of so weak con- 
versation? He who talks in an ordinary and 
writes in an otherwise than ordinary way, 'tis 
to say that his capacity is borrowed, and not 
his own. A learned man is not learned in all 
things ; but a sufficient man is sufficient through- 
out, even to ignorance itself: here my book and 
I go hand and hand together. Elsewhere men 
may recommend or condemn a work without 
involving the workman ; here they cannot : 
who touches the one, attacks the other. He 
that shall judge it without knowing him, will 
more wrong himself than me ; who does know 
him, will give me all the satisfaction I desire. 
I shall be happy beyond my desert, if I can 
obtain only thus much from the public appro- 
bation, as to make men of understanding 
perceive that I was capable of making my 



5 Propert. iii. 9- 7- 

4 Demades, however (Plutarch, Life of Demosthenes), says 
this, not of truth, but of the interest of the commonwealth, 
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advantage of knowledge, had I had it, and tins natural rejoicing is very beneficial to us, 

that I deserved to be assisted by a better and the only rcw urd that we can never fail of. 

memory. I To ground the recompense of virtuous actions 

lie pleased here to exeuse what 1 often repeat, ' upon the approbation of others is 

that I very seldom repent, and that my eon- too uncertain and unsafe si founda- Everyman 

science is satislied with it-elf, not like the eon- tion, especially in so corrupt ami ju'Lmen^upoii 

seienee of an angel, or that of a horse, but like ignorant an age a* this; the good himself. 

the conscience of a man: always adding this opinion of the \ uhjur is injurious ; 

clause, not one of ceremony, but a true and upon whom do \ mi rely to show you what, is 

real submissive one :" That I speak, empiirini: commendable / (I oil defend me from being 

and ignorant, purely and simply referring my- an honest man, according to the description I 

self to the common and accepted beliefs for the daily see even one make in honour of hini- 

resolution." I do not teach, 1 only repeat. self: (.lu<r fucnnit ritio ///on a atutt.- k ' A\ hut 

There is no vice that is really such which before were vices are now become manners.'' 

docs not oll'end, and which a Souk 1 of mv friend.- have sometimes schooled 

The sorrow sound judgment does not accuse; and tutored me with ".rent sincerity and plain- 

vice. tor there i- m it so manliest a nes-, cither ot their ow n accord, or by my en- 

defonnity and inconvenience that tnatv, a- an oiliee which in a well-di-po-ed 

perhaps they are in the right who say that it is soul, surpa-se< ail otlier acts of friendship not 

chielly begot by stupidity and ignorance ; so only in utility, but kindness; I have alway- 

hard it is to imagine that a man can know received them with the most open arms of 

without abhorring it. Malice sucks up the courtesy and acknowledgment ; but, to say the 

greatest part of her own venom, and poisons truth, I have often found so much false mea- 



hcrsclf. 1 Vice leaves, like an ulcer in the ilesh, 
repentance in the soul, \\ hich is ahvuy- scratch- 



sure, both in their reproaches ami praise-, that 
I laid not done much ami.-s rather to li.m 



i nu: ami lacerating it-elf ; tor rea-ou etfaces 'all , erred than to have done well, according t<» 
other griefs ami sorrows, but it begets that of j their method. Wo chielly, who live private 
repentance, which is so nnn'li the morcgrie\ous | lives, not exposed to any other view tlnn our 



by reason it springs within, as the cold and 
heat of fever.- are more -harp than those that 
only strike upon the outward -kin. I hold for 
vices (but everyone according to its propor- 
tion) not only those which rcu-on and nature 
condemn, but those also which the opinion of 
men, though false and erroneous, has made 
such, if authorized by law and eu-tom. 



own, ought to have settled a pattern within 
ourselve-, by which to try our actions; and 
according to that, sometimes to encourage, and 
sometimes to correct ourselves I have my 
own law* and judicature to judge of myself, 
and appl\ myself more to the-e than au\ oilier 
rules. I do indeed restrain my actions accord - 
n lT to others, but JikIlt*' them not by any other 



There is likewise no virtue which does not ; rule than my own. You yourself onlv know 



re nice a wcll-<le.-ceuded nature; 

The satisfac- , , • 1 • i t - i i 

tion th-.Lt is there is a kind ot I know not 

coiiiucicit with w hat congratulation in well-doing 
a^mtcon- t] ,. lt u ; s u> .,„ i 11U;|n ] Slt isfac- 

sea-iice. . • . 

tion, and a certain generous ex- 
altation that accompanies a good conscience ; 



if \ou are cowardly ami cruel, or lo\ al and 
devout ; others see you not, and only guess at 
you by uncertain conjecture^ ; they do not so 
much see your nature a- your art ; rely not 
therefore upon their opinions, but stick to your 
own : Tun tih't jiid'tr'to rat ith tultitu - - rir/utis 



a soul daringly vicious may perhaps arm it-elf rt rilioruut yrurr ij/stus co/iar'n utiw ixmdna rat ; 
with security ; but it cannot supply itself with [ <j?tt/ atihlatu, jureut tut/ititij* " Thou must 
this complacency and satisfaction, ft is no ' spend thy own judgment upon thyself; great 
small satisfaction to a man to see himself pre- is the weight of thy own coiiscii nee in the 
served from the contagion of so depraved an discovery id' thy own virtues and \iets; that 
age, and to say to himself, ki Whoever could being taken away, all ihingn are Inst.'' 
penetrate into my soul would not there tind | But the saying that repentance immediately 
me guilty either of the affliction or the ruin of 
any one ; or of revenue, or envy, or any otfence 
against the public laws, or of innovation, or 
trouble, or failure of my word ; and though 
the libertinage of the time permits and teaches 
it to every one, yet have I not plundered any 
Frenchman's goods, or taken his money, ami 



ived in war as well as in ponce, upon \\ hat 

is my own ; neither have I set any man to 

work without paying 1 him his hire." These 

| testimonies of a good conscience please, and 



I Seneca, Ep. 81. 
- 1.1 ib. 39. 



follows -in seem.- not to have respect to sin in 

its high estate, which is lodged in us a- in its 

own proper habitation ; 4 we may disown and 

retract the vice* that surprise us and to which 

we are hurried by passions ; but those which, 

by a long habit, are rooted in a strong and 

vigorous will, are not subject to contradiction. 

Repentance is no other than a 

' . , .,, , Yt hat repent- 

recanting ot the will, and an aiice iSi 

opposition to our fancies, which 

lead us which way they plea-c. It makes 



3 Cicero, Tti.se. (Juccs. i. 25. 
■' Id, dp Sat. Dtor. in. :<:.. 
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this person disown his former virtue and 
continence: 

Qute mens est hodie, cur eadem non puero fiut'.' 
Vel cur his animis incolumes non redeunt genus ?' 

" Wlij', when a boy, was not ray mind, 
As now it is, to love inclin'd? 
Or why does not youth's rosy hue 
Return, my beauty to renew ?*' 

'Tis an exact and exquisite life that contains 
itself in due order in private. 
The excellence Every one may take a part in 
ufe^vidchU tDe farce, and assume the character 
regular. of an honest man, upon the stage ; 

but within, and in his own bosom, 
where all things are lawful to us, all things 
concealed, — to be regular, that is the point. 
The next degree is to be so in one's house, in 
one's ordinary actions, for which one is ac- 
countable to none, and where there is no study 
or artifice ; and therefore Bias, in setting 
forth the excellent state of a private family, 
says, " Of which the master is the same within, 
by his own virtue and temper, that he is abroad, 
for fear of the laws and report of men ;"- and 
it was a worthy saying of Julius Drusus, 3 to 
the masons who offered him, for three thousand 
crowns, to put his house in such a posture that 
his neighbours should no longer have the op- 
portunity of seeing into it as before ; " I will 
give you," said he, tl six thousand to make it 
so that everybody may see into every room." 1 
7 Tis honourably recorded of Agesilaus, 5 that 
he used in his journeys always to take up his 
lodgings in the temples, to the end that the 
people, and the gods themselves, might pry 
into his most private actions. Such a one has 
been a miracle to the world, in whom neither 
his wife nor his servant have ever seen any 
thing so much as remarkable ; lew men have 
been admired by their own do- 

JL*Ti£5E ™ st l es - 6 No on f , «»V« ai » 

country. prophet, not merely in Ins own 

house, but in his own country, 
says the experience of histories. 'Tis the same 
in things of no consequence ; and in this insig- 
nificant example the image of a greater is to be 
seen. In my country of Gascony they look 
upon it as very droll to see me in print. The 
farther oil' 1 am read from my own home, the 
better I am esteemed ; 1 am fain to purchase 
printers in Guienne, elsewhere they purchase 
me. Upon this it is that they lay their founda- 
tion who conceal themselves while present and 
living, to obtain a name when they are absent 
and dead. 



1 Horace here represents Ligurinus, who he says, will 
repent when he comes to be an old man, that he had not 
made an ill use of his beauty while he had it. Hor. ode iv. 1 0. 7. 

2 Plutarch, Banquet of the Wise Men. 

3 Or rather Marcus Livius Drusus, the famous tribune of 
the people, who died anno 662 at Rome, after having, by his 
ambition, fomented a dangerous war in Italy, of which Flo- 
rus treats, lib. iii. 17. As to what Montaigne says here of 
Livius Drusus, he took it from Plutarch, Instructions to 
those who manage State Affairs, where this Drusus is 
called Julius Drusus, a tribune of the people. If Montaigne 



I had rather have a great deal less in hand, 
and do not go into the world upon any other 
account than my present share; when I leave 
it, I'll cry quit. The people re-conduct Mr. 
Such-a-one, with public wonder and applause, 
to his very door; he puts off his pageantry with 
his robe, and falls so much the lower by how 
much he was higher exalted. In himself within 
all is tumult and disorder. And though all 
should be regular there, it requires a quick and 
well chosen judgment to perceive it in these low 
and private actions. To which may be added 
that order is a heavy melancholic virtue. To 
enter a breach, conduct an embassy, and govern 
a people, are actions of eclat; to reprehend, 
laugh, sell, pay, hate, and genteelly and justly 
converse with a man's own family and with 
himself; not to relent, not to give a man's self 
the lie, is more rare and hard, and less remark- 
able. By which means retired lives, whatever 
is said to the contrary, undergo olfices of as 
great or greater diih'culty than others do ; and 
private men, says Aristotle, 7 serve virtue more 
painfully and assiduously than those in autho- 
rity ; we prepare ourselves for eminent occasions, 
more out of glory than conscience. The shortest 
way to arrive at glory should be to do that for 
conscience which we do for glory ; and the 
virtue of Alexander appears to me with much 
less vigour, in his great theatre, than that of 
Socrates in his mean and obscure employment. 
I can easily conceive Socrates in the place of 
Alexander ; but Alexander in that of Socrates 
1 cannot. Who shall ask the one, what he can 
do, he will answer, " Subdue the world ;" who 
shall put the same question to the other, he will 
say, '* Carry on human life conformably to his na- 
tural condition ;" a much more general, weighty, 
and legitimate knowledge than the other. 

The virtue of the soul does not consist in 
flying high, but walking orderly ; its grandeur 
does not exercise itself in grandeur, but in me- 
diocrity. As they who judge and try us within 
make no great account of the lustre of public 
actions, and see they are only streaks and rays 
1 of clear water springing from a slimy and muddy 
! bottom ; so likewise they who judge of us by 
this gallant outward appearance, in like manner 
conclude of our internal constitution ; and can- 
not couple common faculties, such as their own, 
with the other faculties that astonish them, and 
are so far out of their sight. Therefore it is that 
we give such savage forms to demons; and who 
does not give Tamerlane great eye-brows, wide 
nostrils, a dreadful face, and a prodigious 



had consulted Paterculus on this article he might have per- 
ceived this small mistake of Plutarch. 

4 It is Plutarch that makes him speak thus ; but, accord- 
ing to Paterculus, Drusus being about to build a house, and 
having an offer made him by the architect to contrive it 
after such a model that none of his neighbours might look . 
into it, Drusus said, " If you know how, make me such a ' 
house rather, that what 1 do in it may be seen by every body." 

5 Plutarch, Life of Agesilaus. 

6 " No man is a hero to his valet-dc-chambre," said 
Marshal Catinat. 

' Ethics, x. y. '' 
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Natural incli- 
nations fortified 
by education, 
but n«t changed 
anJ extirpated. 



stature, according to the imagination lie has 
conceived in us by the report of his name? 
Had any one formerly brought me to Erasmus, 
I should hardly have believed but that all was 
adage and apophthegm he spoke to his man or 
his hostess. We miieh more aptly imagine an 
artisan upon his close-stool, or upon his wife, 
tlian a irre.it president, venerable by Ids port 
and sufficiency : we fancy that they will not 
abuse themselves so much from their high tri- 
bunals as to live. As vicious souls are ofien 
incited by some strange impulse to do well, so 
are virtuous souls to do ill ; they are therefore 
to be judged by their settled state, when they arc 
at home, if ever they be so, or at least when 
they are most near repose, and in their native 
station. 

Natural inclinations are much assisted and 
fortified by education, but they 
seldom alter and overcome their 
institution : it thousand natures in 
my time have escaped toward* 
virtue or viiv, through u quite 
contrary discipline : 

Sir ubi drsiictu 1 silvis in rarrrre rlatisrp 
rd.ui-urvcrc for;i\ t'l \ultus pMS'ierf m.nan-s, 
Aiijiif himnnom di hecre pan. m lornd. t parvus 
Vcmt in lira cmnr, redt-unt raljii'stjuf luror^iu', 
AdliMinti»M|Ur ininciif mi--e.it t» s;uii;unu- l.i".cr* ; 
Ft-rvcl, ft a trepido vix absiniL-t ira ma^ialru .' 

" So beasts of prey, iinprisun'd in a rape, 
(irow tatne, aUanilomni: llieir uatne race 
And threiit'iiiup looks, and do tlu*tn>cdvfs inure 
'I'lic government of mankind to endure, 
lint if again a little blood lliev tasic, 
Their savage fury seizes them" in ha>te ; 
They thirst for more, grow lierre, ami wildly stare, 
As if their trembling keepers they would tear :" 

these original qualities are not to be rooted 
out, though they may be covered and con- 
cealed. The Latin tongue is, as it were, natural 
to nie ; I understand it better than French, but 
I have not used to speak it, nor hardly to write 
it, these forty years; and yet, upon an extreme 
and sudden emotion, which I have fallen into 
twice or thrice in my lite, and once on seeing 
my father in perfect health, fall upon me in a 
swoon, 1 have always uttered my iirst outcries 
and ejaculations in Latin : nature starting up 
and forcibly expressing itself, in spite of so long 
a discontinuation j and this example is said of 
many others. 

They who in my time have attempted to cor- 
rect the manners of the world by 
new opinions, have indeed re- 
formed seeming vices, but the 
real and essential vices they leave 
as they were, if they do not aug- 
ment them : and augmentation is therein to be 
feared ; we defer all other well-doing of less 
cost and greater merit, upon the account of 
these external and arbitrary reforms, and there- 
by expiate at an easy rate for the other natural, 
con - substantial, and intestine vices. Look a 



Iaiean. iv. 237. 



The reforma- 
tions of man- 
kind only relate 
to externals. 



monly very 
corrupt. 



little into our experience: there is no man, if 
he listens to himself, who does not in himself 
discover a particular and governing form of his 
own, that jostles his education, and wrestles 
with the tempest of passions that are contrary 
to him. For my part, I seldom find myself 
agitated with surprises ; I almost always find 
myself in my place, as heavy and unwieldy 
bodies do : if I am not at home, I am always 
near at hand. My debauchs do not transport 
me far, there is nothing strange or extreme in 
the case : and yet 1 have sound and vigorous 
raptures and delights. 

The true condemnation, and which touches 
the common practice of men, is, ThprqiPnt:lnce 
that their very retreat from \ ice of tm-n <«un- 
is full of tilth and corruption ; 
the idea of their reformation blot- 
ted; their repentance siek and faulty, very near 
as much as their j-in. Some, either from having 
been linked to vice by a natural propensity, or 
long praetiee, cannot see the deformity of it: 
others (of which constitution 1 am) do indeed 
weigh vice, but they counter-balance it with 
the pleasure or some other n imhi, and sutler 
and lend theiu^elvc- to it tor a eerlaiu price, 
but viciously ami basely still. Yet there might 
perhaps be imagined so va>t a disproportion oi 
measure, where, with justice, the i ieusinv might 
excuse the sin, as wo say of protit ; not only if 
accidental, and out ut' sin, as in thefts; hut in 
the very exercise of it ; as in the enjoyment of 
women, wherein the temptation is \ioli-nt, and, 
'tis said, not to be overcome. Being the other 
day tit an estate in Armngnae. belonging to a 
kinsman of nunc, I there -aw a country tellow, 
that was by every one nicknamed k, The Thief,*' 
who thus related the story of his own life; that 
being born a beggar, and finding that he should 
not be aide to get his Ihing by the labour of 
his hands, he resolved to turn thief; and by his 
strength of body had exercised this trade all the 
time of hi* youth in great security ; for he got 
in his harvest or vintage upon other men's 
grounds, but a great way olf, and in so greu; 
quantities, that it was not to be imagined one 
man could have carried away so much in one 
night upon his .shoulders : and, moreover, was 
so careful equally to divide and distribute the 
mischief he did, that the loss was of less import- 
ance to each individual. He is now grown old 
and rich, for a man of his condition, thanks be 
to his trade, which he openly confesses to every 
one. And to make his peace with God, he says 
he is daily, by good offices, making satisfaction 
to the successors of those he robbed ; and if he 
do not finish (for to do it all at once he is not 
able), he will then leave it in charge to his heirs 
to perform the rest, proportionubly to the wrong 
he himself ouly knows he has done to e\ery 
one. By this description, whether true or false, 
this man looks upon theft as a dishonest action, 
and hates it, but less than poverty ; he repents 
simply, but for as much as is thus recompensed, 
lie repents not. This is not that habit that 
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incorporates us into vice, and cou forms even 
our understanding itself to it ; nor is it that 
impetuous whirlwind that, by sudden gusts, 
troubles and blinds our souls, and for the time 
precipitates us, judgment and all, into the power 
of vice. 

What I do I do thoroughly, by custom, and 
proceed all of a piece ; I have 
Montaigne's seldom any movement that steals 
judgment was awav, or, hides itself from mv 
guidc°S U hi? reason, and that is not conducted 
actions. by the consent of all my faculties, 

without division or intestine sedi- 
tion; my judgment, therefore, has either all the 
blame or all the praise of it : and the blame it 
once has it ever keeps; for almost from its birth 
it has always had the same inelinaiion, the same 
course, and the same force ; and as to universal 
opinions, I fixed myself, from my childhood, in 
the place where I resolved to stick. There are 
some sins that are impetuous, prompt, and 
sudden ; let us set them aside ; but in the*e 
other sins so often repeated, deliberated, and 
contrived, whether sins of complexion or sins of 
profession and vocation, I cannot conceive thai; 
they can have so long been settled in the same 
resolution, unless the reason and conscience of 
him who has them be constant to have them 
so, and the repentance he boasts to be inspired 
with on a sudden is very hard for me to ima- 
gine. I follow not the opinion of the Pytha- 
gorean sect, " that men take up a new soul 
when they repair to the images of the gods, to 
receive oracles," unless they mean that it is 
new, and lent for the time, our own showing so 
small signs of purification and cleanness, fit for 
such an office. 

They act quite contrary to the precepts of the 
stoics who strictly command us to correct the 
imperfections which we know r ourselves guilt v 
of, but forbid us to alter the repose of our souls: 
these make us believe that they have great grief 
and remorse within, but of amendment, correc- 
tion, or interruption, they make nothing appear. 
It cannot certainly be a perfect cure, if the evil 
humours are not wholly discharged ; if repent- 
ance were heavier in the scale, it 
T17JSI would weigh down sin. I find 
no quality so easy for a man to 
counterfeit as devotion, though his life and man- 
ners are not conformable to it : the essence of it 
is abstruse and occult, but the appearances easy 
and showy. 

For my own part, I may desire in general to 
be other than I am ; I may condemn and dis- 
like my whole frame, and beg of God for an 
entire reformation, and that he will please to 
pardon my natural infirmity ; but methinks I 
ought not to call this repentance, any more than 
my not being satisfied that I am not an angel 
or Cato. My actions are conformable to what 
I am, and to my condition; I can do no better: 
and repentance is not properly concerned in 
things that are not in our power ; sorrow is, 
I imagine an infinite number of natures more 



elevated and regular than mine ; and yet I do 
not, for all that, improve my faculties ; neither 
my mind nor my arm becomes more vigorous 
for conceiving that of another to be so. If to 
imagine and wish a nobler way of acting than 
that we have should produce a 
repentance of our own, we must ^ence^ro- 
then repent us of our most inno- dueed. 
cent actions, forasmuch, as we may 
well suppose that in a more excellent nature 
they would have been carried on with greater 
dignity and perfection ; and would that ours 
were so. When I reflect upon the behaviour of 
my youth, and compare it with that of my old 
b<v(\" 1 find that I have acquitted myself with 
order in both, according to my capacity ; this 
is all that my resistance can do. I do not flat- 
ter myself; in the same circumstances I should 
always be the same : it is not a spot, but rather 
a universal blot, with which I am stained. 
1 know no lukewarm, superficial, ceremonious 
repentance : it must sting me to the quick, it 
must pierce into my bowels as deep, and sehe 
me as universally, as God sees into me, before 
I can call it repentance. 

As to employment, many good opportunities 
have escaped rne for want of management: and 
vet my deliberations were sound enough, ac- 
cording to the occurrences presented to me; 'tis 
their way to choose always the easiest and the 
safest course. I find that in my former delibe- 
rations, I have proceeded with discretion, ac- 
cording to my own rule, and according to the 
state of (he subject proposed, and should do the 
same for a thousand years to come on the like 
occasions ; I do not consider what it is now, 
but what it was then, when I deliberated on it : 
the force of all counsel consists in the time : oc- 
casions and things eternally shift and change. 
) have in my life comnihled some great and 
important errors, not for want of good under- 
standing, but for want of good luck. There are 
secret and not to be foreseen parts in matters we 
handle, especially in the nature of men ; mute 
conditions, that make no show, unknown some- 
times even to the possessors themselves, that 
spring and start up by accidental occasions : if 
my prudence could not penetrate into or fore- 
see them, 1 blame it not; 'tis commissioned no 
farther than its own limits : if the event be too 
hard for me, and take the side I have refused, 
there is no remedy, I do not blame myself, I 
accuse my fortune, and not my work ; this 
cannot be called repentance, 

Phocion, having given the Athenians an 
advice that w r as not followed, 
and the affair nevertheless sue- g^£ nt ot 
ceedmg contrary to Ins opinion, events, 
some one said to him, " Well, 
Phocion, art thou content that matters go so 
well ?" " I am very well pleased," replied he, 
" that this has happened so well ; but I do not 
repent that I counselled the other." 1 When 



i Hularch, Apothegms. 
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any of my friends address themselves to me for 
advice, I give it candidly and clearly, without 
sticking, as almost all other men do, at the 
hazard of the thins* , that it may fall out con- 
trary to my opinion, by which menus I may he 
reproached tor my counsel ; I ;nn very indif- 
ferent a- to that, lor the fault will be their.-* in 
having con-tilted me ; I could nof^ndu-e them 
my advice. 

I, for my own part, can rarely blame any one 
bat myself for my ovor-ights and mi-fortunes : 
for, indeed, I seldom eonsult the advice of 
another, if not as a mere ceremony, or ex- 
cepting where I stand in need of information 
as to matter of t'uet. Hut in things wherein I 
stand in need of nothing but judgment, other 
men's reasons may serv to fortify my own, but 
have little power to di-siiude me : I bear them 
all with civility and patience; but. to mv 
knowledge, I never made n-e of any but my 
own. 'With lie' they are but tlie- and atom-, 
that confound and di-tract my will: I lav no 
great ?>tre-- upon my own opinion-, but 1 lay a- 
little upon those of other-, a. a I fortune rewards 
me accordingly. If 1 receive but Utile advice, 1 
al-o give bat little, i -eldom eon-nil ui'vr.-, and 
am M.'liloin utten.le 1 to: and know no concern, 
either public or private, that has been in aided or 
bettered by my a Iviee. Kven thev whom tor- 
tune had in some sort tied to mv direct! m, 
have more wiiiiiulv Miil'eivd iheni-e]ve- to be 
governed by any other eoun-el- than mine. 
And, as a man who i- as jeilou- (d' my ivpo-e 
as of my authority, I am better pleM.-cd that it 
should be mi: leaving me there, they art ac- 
cording to my profe— ion, which is to >ettle and 
wholly contain myself within uiy — *Ii*. I take 
a pleasure in bein<_<- unintere-ti d in other 
men's at lairs, and disen^aifed from beine; their 
guarantee, and rc-pou-ible for what they do. 

In all atlairs that are pa-t, be it how it will, 
I have very little regret; for thi^ imaixiuntiou 
puts me out of my [tain, that they on l: 1 1 1 to fall 
out so ; they are in the ejvat revolution of the 
world, and in the chain of -toieal can-*-. Your 
fancy cannot, by w:-h and imagination, remove 
one titth; that the great cm-rent of things will 
not reverse, both the pn-t and the future. 

As to the rest, I abominate that accidental 
repentance which old aire brings aloiiLT with it. 
lie 1 who -aid of old that he was obliged to his 
age for having weaned him from ph'ii-ure, was 
of an opinion very different from mine ; I can 
never think my-eff beholden to impotency for 
any good it can ever do me: Are taut amsa 
unqnum v'ldebltne ah nttcre suit firarideiitia, nt 
debtlitas infer optima inre/tfa s/f.' 2 *' Nor ran 
jirovidence ever be seen so uver.-e to her own 
work, that, debility should la; ranked amongst 
the be-t things." Our appetites are rare in old 
age; a profound satiety seizes us after the act ; 



1 This was Snphoetes ; who !>*«•: tilt asked if lie *-lilt enjoyed 
the ptt:a.sures of line, uv.ub- ausv. «-r " I'he p ils true il tie 



1 see nothing of conscience in this; heaviness 
and weakness imprint in ns a drowsy and 
rheumatic virtue. \Ye must not suffer ourselves 
ro be so wholly carried away by natural alter- 
ation- a< to Miller them to adulterate our judg- 
ment. Youth and plea.-ure have not formerly 
-o t'.tr prevaih'd upon me that I did not weil 
enough di-cern the face of vice in pleasure; 
neither does that di.-ta^le, that years have 
brought me, so far prevail with me now that 
1 cannot di-cern pleasure in sice; now that I 
am no more in my tlouri.-hinu' age, I judg"* aj 
well of these thing- a- if I were. J, who nar- 
rowly and strictly examine it, tind my rea-on 
the very >aine that it wa- in my most licentious 
aire, though perhap- a little weaker, and more 
decayed by being grown old : and I tind that 
tin 1 plea-lire -he refu-es me, upon the account 
of my bodily health, sin; would no more refu-e 
now, in eoii-iderafion of the health of mv soul, 
than at auv time heretofore. I do not repute 
her more valiant for being horsdtemuhur: my 
temptation^ are mi broken and mortified that 
thev are not worth her oppo-ition ; holding but 
out my hand- I repel them, Should one pre- 
-eut her the old cuiieupi.-cence, I fear she would 
have le.-s power to re-i.-t it than heretofore; 
1 do not discern that rea-on in hcr-elf judges any 
tiling otlmrw i-e now than she formerly did, nor 
that she has acquired any new light: where- 
fore, if there be convale.-eence, 'tis from defect. 
Miserable kind of remedy, to owe a man's 
health to hi- di-ea-e ! ''lis not our misfortune 
that can perform this oilice, but the good for- 
tune of our judgment. I am not to be made to 
do any thine; by per.-ecutious and afflictions, 
but to cnr-e ihem; that is for people that are 
not to be roused but by a whip. My rea-on is 
much more active in prosperity, and much more 
(li.-tracted, and harder put to it to digest pains 
than plea-ure- ; I see best ill a clear sky. 
Health admoni.-hes me more cheerfully, and 
consequently to a better purpose than sickness. 
1 did all that in me lay to reform and regulate 
myself from pleasures at all times, when I had 
health and vigour to enjoy them. I should be 
troubled and a.-haiuod that the misery and mis- 
fortune of my age should be preferred before 
my good, healthful, sprightly, and vigorous 
year- ; and that men should esteem me, not lor 
what I have been, bat by that miserable part of 
myself where 1 have, as it were, ceased to be. 

In my opinion 'tis "the happy living," and 
not, as Antisthenes said/ 1 *< the 
happy dying," in which human 
felicity eonH.-ts. I have not made 
it my business to make a mon- 
strous addition of a philosopher's tail to the 
head and body of a mere man ; nor would 1 
have this wretched remainder give the lie to the 
pleasant, sound, and long part ot my life ; I 



Wherein hu- 
man felicity 
consists. 



Letter fur me; and i;l.ul 1 :im liiat I |i;i 



from the wild and furious tyrannv of love." Cic. df Smert, 
cap. 14. 
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will present myself uniformly throughout. 
Were I to live my life over again, I should live 
it just as I have done. I neither complain of 
the past, nor do I fear the future ; and, if I am 
not much deceived, I am the same within that 
I am without. 

'Tis one main obligation I have to fortune, 
that the course of my bodily state has been 
carried on according to the natural seasons : 
I have seen the leaves, the blossoms, and the 
fruit, and now see the tree withered ; happily, 
however, because naturally. I bear the infirmi- 
ties I have the better, because they came not | 
till I had reason to expect them ; and also be- 
cause they make me with greater pleasure 
remember that long felicity of my past life. In 
like manner, my wisdom perhaps may have 
been the same in" both stages of life ; but it was 
more active, and of a better grace whilst young, 
flourishing, sprightly, and ingenuous, than 
when broken, peevish, and uneasy, as it is at 
present. I renounce, then, these casual and 
painful reformations. God nui^t touch our 
hearts ; our consciences must amend of them- I 
selves, by the force of our reason, and not by 
the decay of our appetites ; pleasure is in itself 
neither pale nor discoloured, because discerned 
by dim and decayed eyes. 

We ought to love temperance for itself, and 
in obedience to God who has commanded it, and 
chastity ; but what I am forced to by catarrhs, 
or owe to the stone, is neither chastity nor 
temperance. A man cannot boast that he de- 
spises ami resists pleasure, if he cannot see it, 
if he knows not what it is, its graces, its force, 
its most alluring beauties; I know both the 
one and the other, and may therefore the better 
say it. But, methinks, our souls in old age are 
subject to more troublesome maladies and im- 
perfections than in youth ; I said the same 
when young, when I was reproached with the 
want of a beard ; and I say so now, when my 
grey hairs give me some authority. We call 
the difficulty of our humours, and the disrelish 
of present things, wisdom; but, in truth, we 
do not so much forsake vices as we change 
them, and, in my opinion, for worse ; besides a 
foolish and feeble pride, an impertinent prating, 
froward and unsociable humours, superstition, 
and a ridiculous desire of riches when we have 
lost the use of them, I find therein more envy, in- 
justice, and malice ; age imprints more wrinkles 
in the mind than it does on the tiice ; and souls 
are never, or very rarely seen, that, in growing 
old, do not smell sour and musty. Man moves 
altogether, both towards his perfection and 
decay. In observing the wisdom 
What is the f Socrates, and many circum- 
wisdom of ,. i • i J • t 

uld men. stances ot his condemnation 1 

should dare to believe that he 



1 If this be a conjecture, only founded on Mont.iigne's 
sagacity, it docs him very great honour ; for Xenophon tells 
us expressly that, in truth, Socrates defended himself with 
so much haughtiness before his judges, only from a consi- 



himself, by collusion, in some measure purposely 
contributed to it : fearing by a longer lite, he 
having then reached his seventieth year, to see 
his lofty mind and universal knowledge cramped 
and stupified by old age. 1 AVhat strange me- 
tamorphoses do I see age make every day in 
many of my acquaintances ! It is a powerful 
distemper, which naturally and imperceptibly 
steals in upon us: and therefore avast provi- 
sion of study and great precaution are absolutely 
necessary to avoid the imperfections it loads us 
with, or at least to weaken their progress. Not- 
withstanding all my retrenchments and redoubts, 
I rind age gaining upon me inch by inch ; I 
make as stout a defence as I can, but I am 
entirely ignorant whither it will drive me at 
last. At all events, I am satisiied that when 
I fall, the world may know whence I fell. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF TIIItEE COMMERCES. 

Wk must not rivet ourselves so close to our 
humours and complexions ; our clue lest suffi- 
ciency is to know how to apply ourselves to 
divers customs. 'Tis to be, but not to live, to 
keep a man's self tied and bound by necessity 
to one only course ; those are the bravest souls 
that have in them the most variety, and that 
are most flexible and pliant. Of which here 
is an honourable testimony of the elder Cato : 
Ifttic versatile ingeimtm sic punter ad omnia 
fttit, ut natutn ad id vnum dicercs qaodeutnque 
dejeretr u This man's parts were so conver- 
tible to all uses, that a man would think he was 
born only for what he was about." Alight 1 have 
the liberty to dress myself after my own mode, 
there is no fashion so graceful to which I would 
be so fixed as not to be able to disengage myself 
from it ; life is an unequal, irregular, and mul- 
tiform motion. 'Tis not to be a friend to a 
man's self, much less his own master ; 'tis to 
he his slave, so incessantly to be led by the nose 
by one's own inclinations, that a man cannot 
turn aside or wring his neck out 
of the collar. I speak it now in That our incli- 

., . n V,. i • i nations arc not 

this part oi my lite, wherein 1 ahvuys t0 be 
find I cannot disengage myself followed, 
from the importunity of my soul, 
by reason that it cannot commonly amuse itself 
but on things wherein it is perplexed, nor em- 
ploy itself but entirely, and witli all its force; 
the lightest subject that can be offered, it makes 
infinitely greater, and stretches it to that de- 
gree as therein to employ its utmost power; 
wherefore its idleness is to me a very painful 



deration that, at his a?e, death would be better for him than 
life. This is the subject of the entire preface to " Defence 
made by Socrates before his Judges." 
2 Livy, xxxix. 40. 
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labour, and very prejudicial to my health. 
Most men's minds require Ionian matter to 
twirci.se and enliven thou ; mine rather needs it 
to quiet and repose it-elf: rif'ta otii najot'iu 
diacnt inula smtt ; l " the vices of sloth are to 
he shaken off by business ;" for its chiefest and 
most jminful study is to study itself. Hooks 
are to it a sort of employment that debauches 
it from its study ; upon the first thoughts that 
possess it, it begins to bustle ami make trial of 
its vigour in every way ; exercises its power of 
handling, sometimes making trial of its force, 
mid then fortifying, moderating, ami ranging 
itself in the way of grace and order. It has 
of its own wherewith to rou>c it> faculties: 
nature bus given to it, us to all others, matter 
enough of its own to make ad van tap* of, and 
subjects proper enough, where it may either 
invent or judge. 

Meditation is a powerful and tub study to 
such as. can eU'eetunllv employ 

Meditation ,, ^ m ., L .j Vt> . \ } n[( \ rat j irr ^hion 

an important ' . . . ,.,. 

employment, my soul than tarnish it. J lit re 
is no weaker or stronger oeeiipu- 
tion than that of entertaining a man's own 
thoughts according as the soul is ; the great- 
est men make it their w hide biisim *s tjuibus 
rircrc <>sf (uti/'furt :'- " to whom tn live i> to 
think :'' nature has also favoured it with this 
privilege, that there i-, uo'hingwe can do so 
long, nor any action to which we more fre- 
quently, and w itli greater ta»-ilit\ , ndoiet our- 
selves Tis tin* business ot' the gods, says 
Aristotle,' 1 whence both their beatitude and 
ours proceed. 

The principal u-e of reading to me is that, 
by various objects, it routes my reason ; it 
employs my judgment, not my memory. Few 
entertainments then detain me without force or 
violence ; it is true that the beauty and neat- 
ness of a work takes as much, or more, with 
me than the weight and depth of tin- subject ; 
and forasmuch as I slumber in all other com- 
munication, and give but a negligent attention, 
it often falls out that in such mean and pitiful 
discourses I either make strange and ridiculous 
answers, unbecoming a child, or, more indis- 
creetly and rudely, maintain an obstinate 
silence 1 . I have a pensive way, that withdraws 
me into myself, and added to that a stupid and 
childish ignorance of many very ordinary things; 
by which two qualities it is. come' to pass t licit 
men may truly report rive or six as ridiculous 
tales of me as of any other whatever. 

But to proceed in my subject: this difficult 
complexion of mine renders me 
unfit for common matters, and 
very nice in my conversation with 
men, whom 1 must cull and pick 
out for my purpose. We live and 
negociate with the people: if their coin ersation 
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' 2 Cicero, ruse. Qua* v. 38. 
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be troublesome to us, if we disdain to apply 
ourselves to mean and vulgar understandings 
(and the mean and vulgar are ol'ten as regular 
as those of the finest thread ; and all wisdom is 
folly, that does not accommodate itself to the 
common ignorance), we must no more inter- 
meddle either with other men's affairs or our 
own; and all business, both public; anil private, 
must be managed apart from such people. The 
least forced and most natural motions of the 
soul are the most beautiful ; the best employ- 
ment", those that are least constrained. Great 
(iod ! how good an oHiee does wisdom perform 
to those whose desires it limits to their power! 
That is the most useful knowledge. " Accord- 
ing to what a man can," was the sentence 
which Socrates was so much in love withal, 4 
a motto of great substance. We should mode- 
rate and adapt our de-ores to the nearest and 
easiest to be acquired things. Is it not a foolish 
humour of mine to separate myself from a 
thousand to whom my fortune has attached me, 
and without whom 1 cannot live, to cleave to 
one or two that are out of my commerce, or 
rather to a fantastic desire of a thing 1 cannot 
obtain .' My soft, indolent manners, enemies 
of all sourness in conversation, may easily 
enough have secured me from the envy and 
animosities ot' men ; J do not say to be beloved, 
but never nn\ man gave less occasion to be 
hated ; but the coldness of my conversation 
ha- reasonably enough deprived me of the good- 
will of many, who are to be excused if they 
interpret it in another and worse sense. 

I am very capable of contracting and pre- 
serving uncommon and exquisite 
friendships ; and the more so, 
because 1 greedily seize upon such 
acquaintance as lit mv liking: 
I throw myself with such violence 
upon them that i hardly fail to 
stick, and generally make au 
impression where I aim, of which 
1 have made often happy proof, 
friendships 1 am cold and shy ; for my motion 
is not natural if not with full sail : besides, my 
tort nne having trained me up from my youth 
in. and given me a relish of, one sole and per- 
fect friendship, it has in truth given me a kind 
of disgust to others, and too much imprinted 
in my mind that it is a beast of company, as 
the ancient'"' said, but not ot' the herd. Besides 
that, I have a natural difficulty in communi- 
cating myself by halves, and with that reserved, 
and servile, and jealous prudence dictated to 
us in the conversation of numerous and imper- 
fect friendships: and we are piincipally en- 
joined to these in this age of ours, when we 
cannot talk of the world but either with danger 
or falsehood. 

Vet do I very well discern that he who has 
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the conveniences (I mean the es- 
How useful it sential conveniences) of life for 
tot «a?°Ji b0W hi * end, as I have, ought to fly 
manner of per- this difficulty and refinement of 
sons with humour, as much as the plague. 

I should commend a mind of 
various stages, that knows both how to extend 
and to slacken itself; that finds itself at ease 
in all conditions of fortune ; that can discourse 
with a neighbour about building, hunting, or 
any little contest betwixt him and another; 
and that can chat with a carpenter or a gar- 
dener with pleasure. I envy those who can 
make themselves familiar with the meanest of 
their followers, and converse among their own 
attendants ; and I dislike the advice of Plato, 1 
that men should always speak in a magisterial 
tone to their domestics, whether men or women, 
without ever being facetious and familiar. For 
besides my former reason, it is inhuman and 
Material unjust, to set so great a value 

language to upon this pitiiul prerogative or 

servants fortune ; and the governments, 

wherein less disparity is permitted 
betwixt masters and servants, seem to me the 
most equitable. Others study how to raise and 
elevate their minds ; I, how to humble mine and 
to bring it low ; 'tis only vicious in extension : 

Narras ct genus JKaci, 
Et pugnata sacro bella sub Ilio : 

Quo Chiuni prctio caelum 
Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus, 

Quo pnebente domum, et quota, 
Pelignis carcam frigoribus, taees. 2 

" And JEacus's glorious race, 
And the fain'd siege of sacred Troy relate. 

But when a cheerful fire shall blaze, 

Or how a Chian cask w ill sell, 
Who treats to-niiiht, or merits praise, 

For tempering th' bath, you spare to tell." 

Thus, as the Lacedaemonians' valour stood in 
need of moderation, and of the sweet and har- 
monious sound of flutes to soften it in battle, lest 
it should precipitate itself into temerity and fury, 
whereas all other nations commonly make use 
of harsh and shrill sounds, and of loud and im- 
petuous voices, to incite and heat the soldiers' 
courage to the last degree : so, niethinks, that 
contrary to the usual method, in the practice of 
our minds, we have for the most part more need 
of lead than wings ; of temperance and com- 
posedness than ardour and agitation. But above 
all things, 'tis, in my opinion, egregiously to 
play the fool, to put on the gravity of a man of 
understanding amongst those that know no- 
thing : to speak in print, favellar in punta di 
forchetta. You must descend to those with 
whom you converse, and sometimes affect 
ignorance : lay aside strength and subtlety in 
common conversation ; 'tis enough there to pre- 



1 On Laws, vi. 

2 Horace, Od, iii. 19. 3. 

3 Juvenal, vi. 180. 

4 This is an expression of Seneca, which he applies to the 
petits maitres of his time: " Nosti complures juvenes barbS. 
et coma nitidos de eapsula tutos." — Epist. 95. He tells us 



serve order ; as to the rest, flag as low as the 
earth, if they desire it. 

The learned often stumble at this stone ; they 
will be always showing off and parading their 
books. They have in these days so filled the 
cabinets and the ears of the ladies 
with them, that if they have lost ^^V! " 

, , . 7 , .v • men ought to 

the substance, they at least retain be learned, 
the words : so tiiat in discourse 
upon all sorts of subjects, how mean and com- 
mon soever they speak and write after a new 
and learned way, 

Hoe sermone pavent, hoc iram, gaudia, euras, 
Hoc cuncta eft'undant animi sccreta; quid ultra? 
Coneumbunt docte ; 3 

" All now is Greek : in Greek their souls they pour, 

In Greek their fears, hopes, joys ; what would you more ? 
In Greek they clasp their lovers ;" 

and quote Plato and Aquinas in things which 
the first they meet could determine as well. The 
learning that cannot penetrate their souls, hangs 
still upon the tongue. If the ladies will be per- 
suaded by me, they will content themselves with 
setting out their proper and natural wealth • 
they conceal and cover their beauties under 
others that are none of theirs : 'tis a great folly 
to put out their own light, to shine by a bor- 
rowed one: they are interred and buried under 
art, de cajmda totce. 4 It is because they do not 
sufficiently know themselves : the world has 
nothing fairer ; 'tis for them to honour the arts, 
and to paint painting. "What need they but to 
live beloved and honoured ? They have and 
know but too much for that ; they need do no 
more, but rouse and heat a little the faculties 
they have of their own. When I see them 
tampering with rhetoric, law, logic, and the 
like drugs, so improper and unnecessary for 
their business, I begin to suspect that the men 
who advise them to such things, do it that they 
may govern them upon that account : for what 
other excuse can I contrive ? It is enough that 
they can, without our instruction, govern the 
graces of their eyes to gaiety, severity, and 
sweetness, and season a denial either with 
anger, suspense, or favour, and that they need 
not another to interpret what we speak for their 
service : with this knowledge they command 
the switch, and rule both the teachers and the 
schools. But if, nevertheless, they think it too 
much to give place to us in any thing what- 
ever, and will out of curiosity have their share 
in books, poetry is a diversion 
proper for them ; 'tis a wanton to°\vomen? We( 
and subtle, a dissembling and 
prating art, all pleasure and all show, like 
themselves. They may also extract several 
advantages from history. In philosophy, out 
of the moral part of it, they may select such 



elsewhere of one of these fops who, being carried by his 
slaves from the bath in a chair, thought fit to ask them whe- 
ther or no he was seated ? as if it was a thing beneath his J 
honour to know what he did himself without asking.— Seneca, | 
de Brevit. Vita;, cap. 12. I have not yet heard that any of 
our petiU maitres have come up to this Roman fop. 
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What kind of instructions as will teach tlicm 

philosophy la t() judge of (Mir 1j II IllOlirs* 1111(1 COI1- 

pmpcr lor dit'ions, to (lclcild themselves from 

our treacheries, to regulate the 

ardour of their own desires, to manage their 

liberty, lengthen the pleasures of life, and 

mildly to he;ir the ineoiistsiney of a servant, 

the rudeness of ;i husband, and the si-sanlls of 

years, wrinkles, and the like. This is the 

utmost of what 1 would allow them in the 

sciences. 

There are some particular natures tliat are 

private and retired ; niv natural 
Tin* irond use [■ ■ i- " ■ ,■ 

ui' retirement, lorn) is proper tor communication, 

and apt to lav me open ; I am 
ail without and in sight, horn for society and 
friendship. Tin* soiitude tliat I love myself, ami 
recommend to other-*, is chiefly no other than 
to withdraw my thought- and affections into 
myself; to restrain and cheek, not my -tcps 
hut my own cares and desires; resigning all 
exti iiisic solicitude, and mortallv avoiding servi- 
rude and obligations ; and not so much the 
crowd of men as the crowd of business. Local 
-olitmle, to say the truth, rather gives me more 
room, and sets me more at large: 1 more wil- j 
lingly throw myself' upon affairs ot state and 
ihe world when I am alone : at the Louvre, 
and in the bustle of the court, 1 told my-elt' 
within my own skin; the crowd thrusts me 
upon myself, and I never entertain un.-elf so 
wantonly, so iinre-trainedly, or so particu- 
larly, as in places of respect and ceremonious 
prudence' ; our follies do not make me laugh, 
but our wisdom. I am naturally no enemv to 
a court-lite, I have therein passed a good part 
of my own, and am of a humour to l>" cheerful 
in great companies, provided it be by intervals, 
and at my own time ; but this softness of judg- 
ment whereof 1 speak ties me by force to soli- 
tude, liven in my own house, in the middle of 
a numerous family, and a house siilHcii ntly 
freejuented, 1 see people eiiou-h, but rarely such 
with whom 1 delight to converse; and I there 
reserve, both tor invself «md others, an unusual 
liberty; then? is there no ceremony, no ushering 
or waiting upon people to their coach, and Mich 
other troublesome forms a* our courtesy enjoins; 
() servile and tiresome custom ! Every one there 
governs himself according to his own method : 
let who will speak his thoughts, I sit mute, 
meditating and shut up in m\»elf, without any 
olfence to my quests. 

The men whose society and familiarity I covet, 

are those they call honest, sensible 

Character of men, mid the image of these makes 

£. e ,iES,:Jr ».»■', ««'«■«:-'> n*>«- n !-. »• 

worth seeking. rightly taken, the most uncom- 
mon of our forms, yet a form 
chiefly owing to nature. The end of this com- 
merce is simply privacy, frequentation, and 
conference, the exercise of souls, without other 



fruit. In our discourse, all subjects sire alike to 
me ; let then 1 be neither weight nor depth, 'tis 
sill one, there is yet grace and pertinency ; all 
there is tinctured with a mature and constant 
judgment, and mixed with freedom, gaiety, 
goodness, and friendship. 'Tis not only in talk- 
ing of the affairs of kings and states, that our 
minds discover their force and beauty, but every 
jot us much in private affairs: I understand my 
men even by their silence and smiles; and better 
discover them perhaps at table than in the 
council : llippoinaehus 1 said, very well, that he 
could know the good wrestlers by only seeing 
tin-in walk in the street. If learning will please 
■to take si share in our talk, it shall not be re- 
jected, not magisterial, imperious, and importu- 
nate, as it commonly is, but suffragan and docile 
itself; we there only seek to amuse ourselves, 
and to pa-s away our time agreeably ; when we 
have si mind to be instructed and preached to, 
we will go seek it in its throne; let it aha-e 
itself' to us for (nice, it" it m> please; for, useful 
stud profitable n< it is I take it that, even in the 
greatest need, we may do well enough without 
it, and perform ourhu-iness though we have not 
its assistance. A man well born and practised 
in tin; conversation of nun will, by the stn ngih 
of his own genius, render himself sigreeable to 
sill. Art is nothing but the observation and 
register of what such noble minds produce. 

The conversation also of beantitul and 
well-bred women is id-o for nie an agreeable 
commerce: Xutn mss ijuoqm- oc/tios trttditoa 
ittt/tciifts,' 2 li For we too have eyes that can 
see." If the soul has not therein so much to 
enjoy as in the first, the bodily senses, which 
participate so much the more of this, bring it 
to a proportion near to, though, in my opinion, 
not equal to the other, 13ut 'tis si commerce 
wherein a man must stand a little upon his 
guard, especially those of an excitable consti- 
tution, a- I am. I burned myself tliat way in 
in V youth, and suffered all the torments that 
poets say are inflicted on those who precipitate 
themselves into love without order or judgment : 
it is true that this lash of the whip has since 
been a good monitor to me ; 

CJuicumque Artrolici de clause Capharea futrit, 
Semper ab Kubuieis vela retorquet aquia. 3 

" The Grecian ship that could Capharcus flee 
Will always steer from the Euboic aea." 

? Tis folly to fix all a man's thoughts upon it, 
and madness to engage in it with a furious and 
indiscreet affection. But, on the other hand, 
to engage in it without love and without in- 
clination, like comedians, to play a common 
part, without putting anything to it of his own 
but words, is indeed to provide for his safety, 
but withal alter as base and cowardly a manner 
as he who should abandon his honour, profit, 
or pleasure, for fear of danger ; for it is most 
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certain that from such a practice they who set 
it on foot can expect no fruit that can please 
and satisfy a noble soul. A man must have 
in good earnest desired that which he, in good 
earnest, expects to have a pleasure in enjoying ; 
I say, though fortune should unjustly favour 
their dissimulation, which often happens, be- 
cause there Is none of the sex, let her be as 
ugly as the devil, who does not think herself 
well worthy to be beloved, and that does not 
recommend herself either by her youth, her fine 
hair, or her graceful motion (for women totally 
ugly there are none, any more than women 
perfectly beautiful) ; and the Brachman virgins, 
who have no other recommendation, the people 
being assembled by the common crier to that 
effect, eome out into the market-place to expose 
their matrimonial parts to public view, to try 
if these at least will not suffice to get them hus- 
bands ; consequently there is not one who does 
not easily suffer herself to be persuaded by the 
first vow that is made to serve her. Now from 
this common treachery of men, that must fall 
out, which we already experimentally see, either 
that women rally together and separate them- 
selves by themselves to avoid us ; or else form 
their discipline by the example we give them, 
play their part in the farce as we do ours, and 
give themselves up to the sport, without pas- 
sion, care, or love : Ncque affect n't sua, aid 
al/eiw, obnoxia ; l " Unswayed by passion, 
whether their own or another's ;" believing, 
according to the persuasion of Lysias in Plato, 2 
that they may with more utility and conve- 
nience surrender themselves up to us the less 
we love them: where it will fall out, as in 
comedies, that the people will have as much 
pleasure, or more, than the comedians. For 
my part, 1 no more acknowledge Venus without 
Cupid than a mother without issue: they are 
things that mutually lend and owe their essence 
to one another. This cheat rebounds back 
upon him who is guilty of it; it does not cost 
him much, indeed, but he also gets little or 
nothing by it. They who have made Venus a 
goddess have taken notice that her principal 
beauty was incorporeal and spiritual ; but the 
Venus which these people hunt after is not so 
much as human, nor indeed brutal. The very 
beasts will not accept one so gross and so 
earthly ; we see that imagination and desire 
often heat and incite them before the body does ; 
we see, in both the one sex and the other, 
that they have in the herd a choice and par- 
ticular election in their affections, and that they 
have amongst themselves a long commerce of 
good will ; even those to whom old age denies 
the practice of their desire, do yet tremble, 
neigh, and show ecstasies of love ; we see 
them before the act full of hope and ardour ; 

1 Tacitus, Annul, xii. 45, 

2 la the Pheedra. 

3 Tacitus, Annul, vi. 1. 

4 Montaigne got this from Anton, de Guevara. It is also 
borrowed by Brantome, who in his Vies des Femmes <?«- 



and when the body has played its part, yet 
please themselves with the sweet remembrance 
of the pleasure past ; some that swell with 
pride after they have performed, and others 
who, tired and sated, do yet by various joyous 
sounds express a triumphing joy. The man 
that has nothing to do, but only to discharge 
his body of a natural necessity, need not trouble 
others with such curious preparations ; it is not 
meat for a gross and coarse appetite. 

As one who does not desire that men should 
think me better than I am, I will here freely 
discover the errors of my youth. 
Not only for the danger of im- Montaigne's 

J , , . ," , , T taste in his 

pairing my health (and yet I amours, 
could not be so careful but that 
I had two light mischances), but moreover, 
upon the account of contempt, I have seldom 
given myself up to common and mercenary 
embraces : I having tried to heighten the plea- 
sure by the difficulty, by desire, and a certain 
kind of glory ; and was of Tiberius's mind, 
who in his amours was as much taken with 
modesty and birth as any other quality ; 3 and 
of the courtesan Flora's humour, who never 
prostituted herself to less than a dictator, a 
consul, or a censor, and solaced herself in the 
dignity of her lovers 4 Doubtless pearls and 
brocade, titles and attendants, add something 
to it. 

As to the rest, I had a great esteem for wit, 
provided the person was without 
bodily exception ; for, to confess bcantiefprefer- 
the truth, if the one or the other able in amours 
of these two perfections must of toth , os e of the 

i • t i ii mind. 

necessity be wanting, I should 
rather have quitted that of the understanding, 
that has its use in better things ; but in the 
matter of love, a matter principally relating to 
the senses of seeing and touching, something 
may be done without the graces of the mind, 
without the graces of the body, nothing. Beauty 
is the true prerogative of women ; and so pe- 
culiarly their own, that ours, though naturally 
requiring another sort of feature, is never in its 
lustre but when puerile and beardless, confused 
and mixed with theirs. 'Tis said that such 
youths as are preferred by the grand signior 
upon the account of beauty, which are an in- 
finite number, are at the furthest dismissed at 
two and twenty years of age. Tieason, pru- 
dence, and offices of friendship, are better found 
amongst men, and therefore it is that they 
govern the affairs of the world. 

These two commerces are fortuitous, and 
depending upon others; the one 
is troublesome by its raritv, the Of reading, or 

, . . , •> - 7 , the third sort 

other withers by age; so that of conversation, 
they could never have been suf- 
ficient for the business of my life. That of 



lantes, torn, i., says that the courtesan Flora was of a good 
family and lineage ; and that whereas Lais was a common 
prostitute to all mankind, Flora only ohbued the great, inso- 
much that she bad this inscription over her dour : " Ye kings, 
princes, dictators, consuls, pool fl\, (jiiestors, mnbassadois, 
and other great men, enter, and welcome ; btt no others." 
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books, which is the third, is much more cer- 
tain, and much more our own ; it yields all 
other ad\antages to the other two; but has 
the constancy and facility of its service for its 
own share. " It goes side by > de with me in 
my whole course, and everywhere is assisting 
to me ; it comforts me in my age and solitude ; 
it eases me of a troublesome weight of idleness, 
and delivers me at all injurs from company that 
I dislike; and it blunts the point of griefs if 
they are not extreme, and have not got an 
entire possession of my soul. To divert myself 
from a troublesome fancy 'tis but to run to my 
books ; they presently fix me to them, and 
drive the other out of my thoughts; and do 
not mutiny, at seeing I have only recourse to 
them for want of other more real, natural, and 
lively conveniences ; they always receive me 
with the same kindness. " lie may well go 
u-fnut," say the\ , "who leads his horse in 
his hand ; ,! and our. lames, King of Naples and 
Sicily, who, handsome, young, and healthy, 
caused him-elf to be carried up and down on a 
hand-barrow, reclining on a pitiful feather pil- 
low, and clad in a robe of coarse grey cloth, 
with a cap of the same, but attended never- 
theless by a royal train of litters, led horses of 
all sorts, gentlemen and officers, therein showed 
but a weak and unsteady austerity ; the sick 
man is not to be juried who has his cure in his 
sleeve. In the experience and practice of this 
sentence, which is a very true' one, all the 
benefit I reap from books consists ; and yet I 
make as little use of it almost as those who 
know it not; I enjoy it a* a miser does his 
money, in knowing that 1 may enjoy it when 
I plea>e ; my mind is satisfied with this riirht 
of possession. I never travel without books, 
either in peace or war ; and yet sometimes I 
pass over several days, and sometimes months, 
without looking at them; I will read by and 
by, say I to myself, or to-morrow, or when I 
please, and time meanwhile steals away without 
any inconvenience ; tor it is not to be imagined 
to what degree I please myself, and rest con- 
tent in this consideration, that I have them by 
me, to divert myself with them when I am so 
disposed, and call to mind what an ease and 
assistance they arc to my life. 'Tis the best 
viaticum I have yet found out for this human 
journey, and I very much pity those men of 
understanding who are unprovided with it, I 
rather accept of any sort of diversion, how 
light soever, in the feeling that this can never 
fail me. 

When at home, I a little more frequent my 

library, from whence I at once survey all the 

whole concerns of my family. As 

•Sat™'* l e]lter , k > l thm ™ «c under me 
library. ' my garden, court, and base-court, 

and into all the parts of the build- 
ing. There I turn over now one book, and 
then another, of various subjects without me- 
thod or design. One while I meditate ; another 
I record, and dictate as I walk to and fro, such 



whimsies as these with which I here present 
you. 'Tis in the third story of a tower, of 
which the ground-room is my chapel, the second 
story an apartment with a withdraw ing-room 
and closet, where I often lie to be more retired ; 
above it is this great wardrobe, which formerly 
was the most useless part of the house. In that 
room I pass away most of the days of my life, 
and most of the hours of the day ; in the nijrht 
I am never there. Then; is within it a cabinet 
handsome and neat enough, with a very conve- 
nient tire-place for the winter, and windows 
that afford a great deal of light, and very 
pleasant prospects; ami were I not afraid, less 
of the expense than of the trouble, that frights 
me from all business, I could very easily adjoin 
on either side, and on the same floor, a gallery 
of an hundred paces Innu, and twelve broad, 
having sound walls already raised lor some 
other design, to the requisite height. Kvery 
place of retirement requires a walk ; my 
thoughts sleep if I sit still; mv fancy does not 
iro by itself, my legs must move it; and all 
those who study without a book are in the 
same condition. Tin; figure of my study is 
round, and has no more bare wall than what is 
taken up by my table and chair ; so that the 
remaining parts of the circle present me a view 
of all my books at once, set upon five rows of 
shelves round about me. It has three noble 
and wide prospects, and is sixteen paces in 
diameter. 1 am not so continuallv there in 
w inter ; tor mv house is built upon an eminence, 
as its name imports, and no part of it is so much 
exposed to the wind and weather as that, which 
pleases me the better for being of Troublesome 
access and a little remote, as well upon the 
account of exercise, as bciiiLT also there more 
retired from the crowd. ''Tis there that I am 
in my kingdom, and there I endeavour to make 
myself an absolute monarch, and to sequester 
ihis one corner from all society, whether conju- 
gal, filial, or social ; elsewhere 1 have but verbal 
authority only, and of a confused essence. That 
man. in my opinion, is very miserable, who has 
not at home where to be by himself, when' to 
entertain himself alone, or to conceal himself 
from others. Ambition sufficiently plagues her 
votaries by keeping them always in shew, like 
the statue in a market-place : Magna srvvifus 
est magna fort una :' "A great fortune is a 
great slavery :" they have not so much as a 
retreat for the necessities of nature. I have 
thought nothing so severe in the austerity of 
life that our religions affect, as what I have 
observed in some of their orders ; namely, to 
have a perpetual society of place by rule, and 
numerous assistants among them, in every 
action whatever; and think it much more 
supportable to be always alone, than never to 
be so. 

If any one shall tell me that it is to degrade | 
the muses to make use of them only for sport, 
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and to pass away the time, I shall tell him that 
he does not know the value of that sport and 
pastime so well as I do : I can hardly forbear 
to add further, that all other end is ridiculous. 
I live from hand to mouth, and, with reverence 
be it spoken, only live for myself; to that all 
my designs tend, and in that terminate. I 
studied when young for ostentation ; since, to 
make myself wise ; and now for my diversion ; 
never for gain. A vain and prodigal humour 
that I had after this sort of furniture, not only 
for supplying my own need, but moreover for 
ornament and outward show, I have long ago 
quite abandoned. 1 

Books have many charming qualities to such 

. as know how to choose them; 

™c e e™,"d but every good has its ill ; 'tis a 

to the pleasure pleasure that is not pure and un- 

which books mixed any more than others; it 

give. . . , J . , 7 

has its inconveniences, and great 
ones too; the mind, indeed, is exercised by it, 
but the body, the care of which I have not 
forgotten, remains in the mean time without 
action, grows heavy and melancholy. I know 
no excess more prejudicial to me, nor more to 
be avoided in this my declining age. 

These are my three favourite and particular 
occupations ; I speak not of those which I owe 
to the world by civil obligation. 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF DIVERSION. 



I was formerly employed to console a lady 

under a real affliction ; for most 

what women's f {\ ]e \ r mournings are merely 

mournings ~ . » J 

artificial and a matter of cere- 



commonly are. 



mony. 



Uberihus semper laerymis, semperquc paratis 
In stntione sua, atqnc cxpectantibus ilium, 
Quo jubeat manare modo. 3 

" And bids 
Th' impassioned showers fall copious from her lids, 
For at their posts like marshall'd troops they stand, 
Prepar'd to now, to pour, at her command." 

A man goes the wrong way to work when 
he opposes this passion ; for opposition does but 
irritate and make them more obstinate in sor- 
row ; the evil is exasperated by being contended 
with. We see, in common discourse, that the 
same thing that I have let fall from me with 
indifference, if a man controverts what I have 
said, I insist upon it earnestly, and with the 
best arguments I can find ; and much more a 
thing wherein I have a real interest. And 
besides, in so doing, you enter rudely upon 
your operation ; whereas the first addresses of 
a physician to his patient should be gracious, 



1 Or turning aside. 

2 Juvenal, vi. 272. 

3 Cicero, Tusc Quas. iii. 31. 



gay, and pleasing ; never did any ill-looking, 

morose physician do any thing to 

the purpose. On the contrary, ? ow conaola- 

i r J) tion ought to 

then, a man should at the nrst be practised, 
approaches favour their grief, 
and express some approbation of their sorrow. 
By this intelligence you obtain credit to pro- 
ceed farther, and after an easy and insensible 
manner fall into discourses more solid and pro- 
per for their cure. I, whose aim it was princi- 
pally to gull those present, who had their eyes 
fixed upon me, desired onty to plaster up the 
disease. And indeed I have found out by 
experience that I have an unlucky hand at 
persuading ; my arguments are either too sharp 
or too flat, and either press too roughly, or not 
home enough. After I had some time applied 
myself to her grief, I did not attempt to cure 
her by strong and lively reasons, either because 
I wanted them, or because I thought to do my 
business better another way ; neither did I insist 
upon a choice of any of those methods of conso- 
lation which philosophy describes ; " that what 
we pity is no evil," according to Clean thes ; 3 
"that it is a light evil," according to the Peripa- 
tetics; " that to bemoan one's-self is an action 
neither commendable nor just," according to 
Chrysippus ; nor this of Epicurus, more suitable 
to my way, of shifting the thoughts from afflict- 
ing things to those that are pleasing ; nor 
making a bundle of all these together, to dis- 
pense upon occasion, according to Cicero ; but 
gently bending my discourse, and by little and 
little digressing, sometimes to subjects nearer, 
and sometimes more remote from the purpose, 
she was more intent on what I said, and I in- 
sensibly led her from her sorrow, and kept her 
calm and in good humour whilst I continued 
there. I herein made use of diversion. They 
who succeeded me in the same service did not 
for all that find any amendment in her, for I 
had not applied the axe to the root. 

Perhaps I have touched elsewhere upon some 
sort of public diversions: and the 
practice of military ones, winch £^Sn" 
Pericles made use 4 of in the Pelo- enemy, empioy- 
ponnesian war, with a thousand ? d successfully 

..l v/r j. i ^ vi i» war and in 

others in different places, to with- negociations. 
draw the adverse forces from their 
own countries, is too frequent in history. It 
was an ingenious evasion, by which 5 the Sieur 
d'Himbereourt saved himself and others in the 
city of Liege, into which the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who kept it besieged, had sent him, to 
execute the articles of their promised surrender. 
The people, being assembled at night to consider 
the matter, began to mutiny against the past 
agreement, and to that degree that several of 
them resolved to fall upon the commissioners, 
whom they had in their power. He feeling the 
first blast of this first storm of the people, who 
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were coining to rush into his lodgings, on the 
sudden sent out to them two of the inhabitants 
of the eity (of whom he had some with him), 
with new and milder terms, to be proposed in 
their council, which he had forged on the spot 
for his occasion. These two diverted the first 
tempest, carrying' back the enraged nibble to 
the town-hall, to hear and consider of w hat they 
had to say. The deliberation was short : a 
second storm arose, as impetuous as the other ; 
whereupo.i he dispatched four new mediators of 
the same quality to meet them, protecting that 
they had now better conditions to present them 
with, mid such as would give them absolute sa- 
tisfaction; by which means the tumult was onre 
more appeased, and the people again turned 
back to the comdave. In fine, by thus ordering 
these amusements, one after another, diverting 
their fury, and dissipating it in frivolous con- 
sultations, he laid it at lust asleep till the day 
appeared, which was his principal end. 

This other story is also in the same category : 
Atalanta, a virgin of excelling beauty "and of 
wonderful disposition of body, to disengage her- 
self from the crowd of a thousand suitors, who 
sought her in marriage, made this proposition, 
" that she would accept of him for a husband 
who should equal her in running, upon condi- 
tion that they who failed should lose their 
lives." 1 There were enough who thought the 
prize worth the hazard, and who mi tiered the 
penalty of the bloody contract. U;ppomciU"s 
being to try his fortune after the r<M. nmkes hi- 
address to tliedoddess of Love, imploring her 
assistance, who, granted his request, gave him 
three golden apples, and instructed him how to 
use them. The ground they run upon being an 
even plain, as llippomenes perceived his mis- 
tress to press hard upon him, he. as it were hv 
chance, 1 -r fall one of these apples ; the maid, 
taken with the beauty of it, laded not to step 
out of her way to take it up : 

Obshipuir virjro, nitHique cupidine ponii 
Pcclnuit curMis, aurunupic volulnle luiht.' 

" Th' astonished maiden saw the .shinim; pold. 
And stopped her course to ^eizu it us it roili-d ;" 

rie did the same, when he saw his time, bv the 
second and third, till, by so diverting her", and 
making her lose so much ground, he won the 
race. When physicians cannot purge a ca- 
tarrh, they divert and turn it into some other 
less dangerous part. And I Hud also that this 
is the most ordinary practice for the diseases of 
the mind ; Abduct t/d/fs ct'uun nmiHimqwutt ani- 
mus est ad aim studia, sollicitttdiio's, euros, 
ucgotia ; loci dcoiquc mutation? * taiiqnam ay rot i 
non conralcaccntps stppe cttratulas rst ; 3 '* The 
mind is sometimes to be diverted to other studies, 
thoughts, cares, and business, and lastly, by 
change of place; as sick persons that do not 
else recover are cured by change of air."' 'Tis to 



1 Ovid, Met. x. 571. 

2 id. >h. 

3 ( icei-'j, 666, Tusc, Que*, iv. :i.'i 



little effect directly to justle a man's infirmities, 
we neither make him sustain nor repel the 
attack; but only to decline and evade it. 

This other lesson is too high and too difficult: 
'tis for men of the first class purely to insist 
upon the thing, to consider and judge of it : it 
belongs to a Socrates only to entertain death 
with an indifferent countenance, to grow ac- 
quainted with it, and to sport with it ; he seeks 
no consolation out of the thing itself; dying 
appears t > him a natural and indifferent pro- 
ceeding ; 'tis there that he fixes his sight and 
resolution, without looking elsewhere. The 
disciples of llegesias starved themselves to 
death. 1 inilumed with a desire of dying, bv his 
line lectures, and this was so frequent a thing 
that King Ptolemy ordered lie should be for- 
bidden to entertain his followers with such 
homicidal doctrines ; such people do not con- ! 
sider death itself, neither do they judge of it ; 
it is not there that they tix their thoughts; thev 
run forwards, and aim at a new being. 

The poor wretches that we see brought to the 
place of execution, full of ardent 
devotion, and therein, as much as Z^Z i* " 
in them lies, employing all their tinnin-xji^mi 
^eii-es, their ears in hearing the ihat tho.M- uhn 
instructions that are given them, ' l)U I scaitotd 
their eyes and hands lifted up to- mwu.iyto 
wards heaven, their voices in loud ^von^n. * 
pravors, with a vehement and 
continual emotion, do doubtless things very 
commendable and proper for such a necessity ; 
we ought to commend them for their devotion, 
but not properly for their constancy ; they shun 
the euL'ouutt r, they divert their thoughts from 
the consideration of death, as children are amused 
with some toy or other, when the surgeon is 
going to give them a prick with his lancet. 1 
have seen some who, casting sometimes their 
eyes upon the dreadful instruments of death 
round about, have fainted, and furiously turned 
their thoughts elsewhere : such as are to pass a 
formidable precipice are advised either to shut 
their eyes or look another way. 

Snbrius Flavins being, by Nero's command 
to be put to death, and by the hand of Niger, 
both of them captains, when they led him to 
the place appointed for his execution, seeing the 
hole that Niger had caused to be hollowed to 
put him into, badly made : u Neither is this," 
said he. turning to the soldiers who guarded 
him, k ' according to military discipline." And 
to Niger, who exhorted him to keep his head 
firm : ** J)o but thou strike as firmly," said he: 
and he very well foresaw what would follow, 
when he said so ; for Niger's arm so trembled 
that he had several blows at his head before lie 
could cut it off. 5 This man seems to have had 
his thoughts rightly fixed upon the subject. 

He that dies in a battle, with his sword in 
his hand, does not then think of death ; he 



4 Cicero, Tusc. Quaes, i. Hi Val. Max. viii. Q. Ext. 3. 
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neither feels nor considers it ; the 
whether men ardour of the fight diverts his 

think much of .1 1 ■ .•> ° 1 4l 

death in battle thoughts another way. A gen tie - 
or a duel. man of my acquaintance, falling 

as he was fighting' a duel at single 
rapier, and feeling himself nailed to the earth 
by nine or ten thrusts of his enemy, after he was 
on the ground, the seconds called to him to 
think of his conscience ; but he iias since told 
me that, though he heard what they said, it 
nothing moved him, and that he never thought 
of any thing but how to disengnge and revenge 
himself: he afterwards killed his man in that 
very duel. lie who brought L. Silvanus the 
sentence of death did him a very great kindness, 
in that, having received his answer, " that he 
was well prepared to die, but not by scoundrel 
hands," he ran upon him with iiis soldiers, to 
force him ; and as he, naked as he was, obsti- 
nately defended himself with his fists and feet, 
he made him lose his life in the dispute; by that 
means dissipating and diverting, in a sudden 
and furious rage, the painful idea of a lingering 
death, to which lie was designed. 

We always think of something else ; either 

the hope of a better life comforts 

The different am l supports US, 01* the hope of 

considerations 1 •{ 1 > ^.i 4.1 c ■ j. 

which hinder onr children s worth, or the future 
us from think- glory of our name, or the leaving 
de ath! rCCtly ° f behind the evils of this life, or 
the vengeance that threatens those 
who are the causes of our death, administers 
consolation to us; 

Spero equidem mediis, si quid pia numina possnnt, 
Snpplicia hausurum scopulis, et nomine Dido 

Sitpe vocaturum 

Audiam ; et luec manes veniet mihi fain a sub imos. 1 

' ; And if the gods have any power at all, 
Thrown on a rock thou 'shalt on Dido cull : 
At least my shade thy punishment shall know, 
And fame shall spread the pleasing news below." 

Xcnophon was sacrificing with a crown upon 
his head, when one came to bring him news of 
the death of his son Gryllus, slain in the battle 
of Mantinea : at the first surprise of the news 
he threw his crown to the ground ; but under- 
standing, by the sequel of the narrative, that 
his son died in a most brave and valiant man- 
ner, he took it up and replaced it upon his 
head. 2 Even Epicurus at his death comforts 
himself with reflections of the usefulness and 
eternity of his writings: 3 omncs clari et nobili- 
tatl labores fuuit tolerablles: 4 " all labours 
that are illustrious and renowned are support- 
able :" and the same wound, the same fatigue, 
is not, says Xenophon, so intolerable to a 
general of an army as to a common soldier : 5 
Epaminondas died much more cheerful, having 
been informed that the vietory remained to 



1 Mneid, iv. 382. 

2 Val. Max. iv. 10. Ej£. 2. Diog Laertius, in vita, iElian, 
Hist. Var. iii. 3. 

3 In his Letter to Hermuchvs. Cieero, de Finib. ii 30. 
Laertius, in ritd. 

4 Cicero, Tusc. Quces. ii. 24. 5 Id. ib. 



him : hece sunt solatia, ha'C foment a sum- 
morum dolorum: 6 "'these are lenitives, and 
fomentations to the greatest pains :" and other 
such circumstances amuse, divert, and turn our 
thoughts from the consideration of the thing in 
itself. Even the arguments of philosophy are 
always diverting, and putting by the matter, 
so as scarce to rub upon the sore : the greatest 
man of the first philosophical school, and super- 
intendent over all the re-t, the great Zeno, 
against death, forms this syllogism : u No evil 
is honourable ; but death is honourable : there- 
fore death is not evil:' 77 against drunkenness 
this : u No one commits his secrets to a drunk- 
ard, but every one commits his secrets to a wi>e 
man : therefore a wise man is no drunkard." 8 
Is this to hit the mark? I love to see that 
these great and leading souls cannot rid them- 
selves of our company ; as perfect men as they 
may be, they are yet but men. 

Revenge is a sweet passion, of great and 
natural impression ; I discern this 
well enough, though I have no The way to 

i- • 1' • . ii dissipate a vio- 

manner or experience 01 it. 1'rom lent \, m „\ n „ 
which, not long ago, to divert a for revenge! 
young prince, I did not tell him 
that if a man struck him on one cheek he must 
turn the other to him, to fulfil the duties of 
charity ; nor did I go about to represent the 
tragical events which poetry attributes to that 
passion : I left those strings untouched, and 
occupied myself with making him relish the 
beauty of a contrary image ; by representing to 
him wdiat honour, esteem, and good-will he 
would acquire by clemency and good-nature, I 
diverted him to that ambition. Thus a man is 
to deal in such cases. 

If your passion of love be too violent, disperse 
it, say they; and they say well ; for I have 
oft tried it with advantage : break it into several 
desires, of which let one be regent, if you will, 
over the rest ; but, lest it should tyrannise ami 
domineer over you, weaken and protract, in 
dividing and diverting it: 

Cum morosa vago singultiet inguine vena; 9 
Conjicito hnmorem collectum in corpora qu;eque; 10 

and look to't in time, lest it prove too trouble- 
some to deal with, when it has once seized you ; 

Si non prima novis conturhes vulnera plagis, 
Volgivagaque vagus venere ante recentia cures. '» 

" Unless yon fancy every one you view 

Itevel in love, and cure old wounds by new." 

I once was wounded with a vehement dis- 
pleasure, according to my complexion ; and 
withal, more just than vehement; I might per- 
haps have lost myself in it, if I had merely 
trusted to my own strength. Having need of 
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a powerful diversion to disengage me, I made 
it my business, by art and study, to tall in love, 
in which I was assisted by my youth : love 
relieved and rescued me from the evil wherein 
friendship had engaged me. 'Tis in everything 
else the same ; a violent imagination hath seized 
me; 1 find it a nearer way to change than to 
subdue it ; I depute, if not one contrary, yet 
another at least in its place : variation always 
relieves, dissolves, and dissipates. If I am not 
able to eon tend with it, I escape from it ; and 
in avoiding it, slip out of the way and cheat 
it: shifting place, business, and company, I 
secure myself in the crowd of other thoughts 
and fancies, where it loses my trace, and I 
escape. 

After the same manner does nature proceed, 

by the benefit of inconstancy; 

Time the phy- f j r t j which s hc has given us 

sician of our , ' . . . . ^ r 

passions. »s the sovereign physician ot our 

passions, principally gains its ef- 
fect by this means: by supplying our imagina- 
tions with other and new affairs, it unties and 
dissolves the first apprehension, how strong 
soever. A wise man sees his friend little less 
dying at the end of five and twenty years, than 
in the first year; and, according to Epicurus, 
not less at all ; for he did not attribute any 
alleviation of afflictions either to our foresight, 
or to the antiquity of the evils themselves : but 
so many other thoughts traverse the first, that 
it languishes and tires at last. 

Alcibiades, to divert the inclination of com- 
mon rumours, cut off the ears and tail of his 
beautiful dog, and turned hi in out into the 
public place, to the end that, giving tin? people 
this occasion to prate, they might let his other 
actions alone. 1 1 have also seen, for tins same 
end of diverting the opinions and conjectures 
of the people, and to stop their mouths, some 
women conceal their real affections by others 
that were only counterfeit; but I have likewise 
seen one who, in counterfeiting, has suffered 
herself to be caught indeed, and has quitted the 
true and original affection for the feigned ; by 
which I have learned that they who find their 
affections well placed are fools to consent to 
this disguise : the favourable and public recep- 
tion being only reserved for this apposted ser- 
vant, a man may conclude him a feilow of very 
little address, if he does not in the end put him- 
self into your place, and you into his ; this is 
properly to cut out and make up a shoe for 
another to draw on, 

A little thing will turn and divert us, because 
a little thing holds us. We do 
not much consider subjects in 
gross and in themselves ; but 
there are little and superficial cir- 
cumstances that strike us, the 
vain, useless husks that fall off from those 
subjects, 



Plutarch, in vita. 

Lucrct. v. 801. 

In his Consolation to his Wife. 



A small matter 
either engages 
or disengages 
the mind. 



Follieulos ut nunc teretes testate cicadie 
Linquunt : 2 

" Such as the hollow husks or shells we find 
In aummer grasshoppers do leave behind." 

Even Plutarch himself laments his daughter 
for the little apish tricks of her infancy. 3 The 
remembrance of a farewell, of a particular 
action or grace, of a last recommendation, 
afflicts us. The sight of Tatar's robe troubled 
all Rome, whieh was more than his death had 
done. Even the sound of names ringing in 
our ears, as " My poor master!" or " My 
valued friend!" "Alas! my dear father!" or 
" My sweet daughter !" makes us melancholy 
and sad. When these repetitions torment me, 
and that I examine them a little nearer, I find 
them but a grammatical and verbal complaint; 
I am wounded with the word and tone; as the 
exclamations of preachers very often work more 
upon their auditory than their reasons, and as 
the mournful eyes and voice of a beast killed 
for our service ; without my weighing or pene- 
trating at the same time into the true and real 
essence of my subject : 

His se stimulis dolor ipse lacessit : 4 
" With these incitements grief itself provokes :" 

these are tin? foundations of our mourning. 

The obstinacy of the stone has sometimes 
thrown me into so long a suppression of urine, 
for three or four days together, and so near 
death, that it had been folly to have hoped to 
evade it; and it was much rather to have been 
desired, considering the miseries I endure in 
those cruel fits. Oh, how great a master in the 
art of hangmanship was that worthy emperor, 5 
who caused criminals to be tied in such a man- 
ner, that they might die for want of making 
water! Finding myself in this condition, I 
considered by how many light causes and ob- 
jects imagination nourished in me the regret 
of life ; and of what atoms the weight and 
dilHculty of this dislodging was composed in 
my soul ; and to how many idle and frivolous 
thoughts we give way in so great an affair : a 
dog, a horse, a book, a glass, and what not, 
were considered in my loss; in others, their 
ambitious hopes, their money, their knowledge, 
not less foolish considerations in my opinion 
than mine. I look upon death carelessly, when 
I look upon it universally as the end of life. 
I insult over it in gross; but in retail it domi- 
neers over me ; the tears of a footman, the 
disposing of my clothes, the touch of a friendly 
hand, an ordinary phrase of consolation, dis- 
courages and melts me. Thus do the complaints 
in poetry infect our souls with grief; and the 
sorrows of Dido and Ariadne touch with compas- 
sion even those that don't believe in them, in 
Virgil and Catullus. It is an example of an 
obstinate and obdurate nature to be sensible of 
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The orator and 
the comedian 
touched to the 
quick by acting 
their parts, 
though in fic- 
tion. 



imprint in 



no emotion ; as ^tis reported for a miracle of 
Polemon ; but then he did not so much as alter 
his countenance at the biting of a mad dog, that 
tore away the calf of his own leg. 1 And no wis- 
dom proceeds so far as to conceive so lively and 
mitire a cause of sorrow by judgment, that it 
suffers no increase by presence, where the eyes 
and ears have their share ; parts that are not to 
be moved but by vain accidents. 

Is it reason that even the arts themselves 
should make an advantage of our natural 
imbecility and weakness? The 
orator, says rhetoric, in the farce 
of his pleading, shall be moved 
with the sound of his own voice 
and feigned emotions, and suffer 
himself to be imposed upon by the 
passion he represents; In; will 
himself a true and real grief by 
means of the part he plays, to transmit it to the 
judges, who are yet less concerned than lie: 
as they do who are hired at funerals to assist 
in the ceremony of sorrow, who sell their tears 
and mourning by weight and measure. For 
although they act in a borrowed form, never- 
theless by habituating themselves, and settling 
their countenances to the occasion, 'tis most 
certain they are often really affected with a true 
and real sorrow. I was one, among several 
other of his friends, who conveyed the body of 
Monsieur de Grammont" 2 to fcfoissons, from the 
siege of la Fere, where he was slain ; I observed 
that in all places we passed through we filled 
the people with tears and lamentations, by the 
mere solemn pomp of our convoy, for there the 
name of the deceased was not so much as known. 
Quintilian reports :j to have seen players so 
deeply engaged in a mourning part, that they 
could not give over weeping when they came 
home ; and of himself, that having undertaken 
to stir up that passion in another, he himself 
espoused it to that degree as to find himself 
surprised not only into tears, but even with 
paleness, and the port of a man really over- 
whelmed with grief. 

In a place near our mountains the women 

play Priest Martin ; 4 for as they 

A pleasant mc an o, ue nt the regret of the de- 

thod or divert- a , , . , *-, . 

ine one's grief, ceased husband, by the remem- 
brance of the good and agreeable 
qualities he was master of, they also at the 
same time make a register of and publish his 
imperfections ; as if of themselves to enter into 
some compensation, and so divert themselves 
from compassion to disdain ; and yet with 
much better grace than we do, who, when we 
lose an old acquaintance, strive to give him 
new and false praises, and to make him quite 
another thing when we have lost sight of him, 



1 Laertius, in vita. 

2 Philibert, Count of Grammont and Guiehe. husband of 
La Belle Corisande, already referred to. He was killed in 
1580, at the siejre of la Fere, undertaken on the part of tha 
League bv the Marshal de Matignon. 

3 Instil. Omt. vi, 2. 



than he seemed to be when we had him ; as if 
regret was an instructive thing, or as if tears 
enlightened our understanding by washing it. 
For my part I renounce all favourable testi- 
monies men would hereafter give of me, not 
because I shall be worthy of them, but because 
I shall be dead. 

Whoever shall ask a man, " What interest, 
have yon in this siege .'" " The interest of 
example," he will say, " and of 
common obedience to my prince : 
I pretend to no profit by it : and 
for glory, I know how small a 



Vain objects of 
mere imagina- 
tions, without 
reality, strike 
ami determine 
the hui.'.an 
mind. 



part can reflect upon such a pri- 
vate man as I am : I have here 
neither passion nor quarrel in it." 
And yet you bhull see him the next day, quite 
another man, chafing and red with fury,* ranged 
in battle for the assault : 'tis the glittering of so 
much steel, the fire and noise of our cannons 
and drums, that have infused this new rancour 
and fury into his veins. A frivolous cause, you 
will say : how a cause ? There needs none to 
agitate the soul ; a mere whimsy, without body 
and without subject, will rule and sway it. 
Let me set about building castles in the air, my 
imagination suggests to me conveniences and 
pleasures with which my soul is really tickled 
and pleased. I low often do we torment our 
mind with anger or sorrow by such shadows, 
and engage ourselves in fantastic passions that 
alter both the soul and body .' What astonished, 
fleering, and confuted grimaces does this raving 
put our faces into ! What sallies and agita- 
tion, both of members and voices, does it 
occasion ! Does it not seem that this individual 
man has false visions from a crowd of other 
men with whom he has to do, or that he is pos- 
sessed with some internal demon that persecutes 
him I Enquire of yomvelf, where is the object 
of this mutation .' Is there any thing but us 
in nature that nullity sustains, over which nul- 
lity has power ? Cnmby&es, for having dreamt 
that his brother should be one day king of 
Persia, put him to death : a brother whom he 
tenderly loved, in whom he had always con- 
fided. 5 Aristodemus, king of the Messenians, 
killed himself out of a fancy of ill omen, from 
I know not what howling of his dogs; 6 and 
King Midas did as much upon account of some 
foolish dream he had. 7 'Tis to prize life at its 
just value to abandon it for a dream. 1 1 ear 
how our soul triumphs over the body, and the 
weakness that exposes it to every injury and 
alteration , truly, she has just reason to laugh 
at it ! 

O prima infelix fingenti terra Promctlieo ! 
I lie purum cunti pectoris egit opus. 
Corpora disponens, mentem nun viuit in arte ; 
Recta annul, primum deljuit esse via. 8 



4 A proverb, founded on the story of a priest, named 
Martin, who himself acted a^ both parson «ud clerk. 
* Herod, iii. :50. 
6 Plutarch, On Superstition. 
r Id. ib. 
8 Propertius, iii. 5, 7> 
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" O, 'twas for man a most unhappy day, 

When rash Prometheus forni'd him out of clay ! 

In his attempt the heedless architect 

Did indiscreetly the main thine: neplect. 

In framing bodies he had not the art 

To form the mind, the first and noblest part." 



CHAPTER V. 
rrox somk verses or viiujil. 

In proportion as useful thoughts are full and 
solid, so are they also more cumbersome ami 
heavy: vice, death, poverty, disease, are grave 
and grievous subjects. A man must have his 
soul instructed in tin 1 , means to sustain and to 
contend with evil, and in the rules of living and 
believing well ; he must likewise often rou^e it 
up, and exercise it in this noble study. Hut in 
a vulvar soul, it must be by intervals, and with 
moderation; it will otherwise grow besotted, 
if continually intent. 

When I was young, I had need of frequent 
self-solicitations and admonitions to keep me to 
my duty ; gaiety and health, it is said, d<> not 
so well agree with those grave and seriou> me- 
ditations; 1 am at present in another condition; 
the indispositions of age do but too much adver- 
tise and preach to me. From the excels of 
spriglitliness I am fallen into that of gravity, 
which is more troublesome : and lor that reason 
I now purposely sutler myself to run into some 
little liberties, and sometimes unbend my mind 
with youthful and foolish thoughts, in which to 
divert itself. 1 am grown now but too full, too 
heavy, and too ripe : my years read every day 
new lectures to me of coldness and temperance. 
This body of mine avoids disorder, and dreads 
it ; 'tis now my body's time to guide my mind 
towards reformation ; it governs in its turn, and 
more rudely and imperiously than the other ; it 
lets me not an hour alone, sleeping or waking ; 
but is always preaching to me death, patience, 
and repentance. I now defend myself from 
temperance, as 1 formerly did from voluptuous- 
ness : it draws me too much back, even to 
stupidity. Now I will be master of myself to 
all intents and purposes : wisdom has its excess, 
and has no less need of moderation than folly. 
Therefore, lest I should wither, dry up, and 
overcharge myself with prudence, in the inter- 
vals and truces which my infirmities allow me, 

Mens intenta suis ne siet usque malis, 1 

, " Lest that my mind should evermore be bent, 

And nVd on subjects full of discontent," 

I gently decline it, and turn away my eyes from 
the stormy and frowning sky I have before 
me, which, thanks be to God, I consider with- 
out fear, but not without meditation and debate, 



Old men should 
he present at 
the pasMnt ^ 
ami exercises 
of youth. 



Is that in these 



and amuse myself in the remembrance of my 
past youth : 

Animus quod perdidit optat, 
Atque in pneterita sc totus imagine versat. 2 

" The mind lont?s to regain what it has lost, 
And hy things past is totally engross'd. : ' 

Let infancy look forward and age backward ; 
is not this the signification of Janus's double 
face .' Let years haul me along, if they will, 
but it shall be backward ! As long as my eves 
can discern the pleasant season expired, I shall 
now and then turn them that way : though it 
escapes from my blood and my veins, I shall 
not however root the image of it out of my 
memory ; 

Hoc est, 
Viverc his, vita posse priorc frui. 1 

" The man lives twice, who can the cift retain 
Oi niem'ry, to etijny pa*t hie attain. " 

Plato orduins 1 that old men should Ik; present 
at the exercises, dances, and sports 
of young people, that they may 
rejoice, in others, for the activity 
and beauty of body which is no 
more in themselves, and rceal to 
memory the grace and comeliness 
of that ilouri>hing age ; and wil 
recreations, the' honour of the prize should lie 
•given to that young man who lias most diverted 
the company. 1 formerly used to mark cloudy 
and gloomy days for extraordinary ; those are 
! now my ordinary ones ; the extraordinary are 
the clear and bright ; 1 am ready to leap out of 
my skin for joy, as tor an uncommon favour, 
when nothing ails me. Let me tickle myself 
presently after, 1 cannot force a poor smile from 
this wretched body of mine: I am only merry 
in fancy, or dreaming, by artifice to divert the 
melancholy of age; but, certes, it requires an- 
other remedy than the elHeaey of a dream. A 
weak contest of art against nature ! *Tis greut 
I folly to lengthen and anticipate human incon- 
! venience^, as every one does. 1 had rather 
1 be a less while old, than be old before lam 
reallv to. 5 I seize on even the least occasions 
of pleasure I can meet. I know very well by 
hearsay several sorts of prudent pleasures, that 
arc etieetually so, and glorious to boot ; but 
opinion has not power enough over me to give 
me an appetite to them. I covet not^ so much 
to have them magnanimous, magnificent, and 
lofty, as I do to have them soft, easy and ready : 
a lint urn diaccdimns ; papula hos damns, ntdlius 
rt'l bono anctori:* " we depart from nature, and 
give ourselves to the people, who understand 
nothing. " My philosophy is in action, in 
natural and present use, very little in fancy : 
wdiat if I have a mind to play at cob-nut, or to 
whip a top ! 



» Ovid, Trist. i. 4. The text has neforet. 

2 Tetroiuus. Satiric, c. i. 28. 

3 Mart. x. 23. 
* Lutes, ii. 



s This is word for word the same passage in Cicero (de 
Seuect. c. 1 1.) for which Montaigne v book ii. c. 10.) criticise! 
that author. 

e Senee. Epist. 99. 
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Non pcnebat enim rumores ante salutem. 1 

" He was too wise 
Idle reports before his health to prize." 

Pleasure is a quality of very little ambition ; 
it thinks itself rich enough of itself, without 
any addition of repute ; and is best pleased 
where most obscure. A young man should be 
whipped who pretends to a palate in wine and 
sauces ; there was nothing which at that age 
I less valued or knew ; now I begin to learn, 
I am very much ashamed of it; but what should 
w r e do ? I am more ashamed and vexed at the 
occasions that put me upon it. 'Tis for us to 
fiddle-faddle and trifle away the time : and for 
young men to stand upon their reputation and 
punctilios ; they are going towards the world, 
and the world's opinion ; we are retiring from it : 
Sibl arnta, sibl equus, sibl hastas, sibl clavam, 
sibl pihun, sibl natat tones ct cursus; habcant 
nobis soilbus, i\v lusionlbns mult is, talos r clin- 
quant ct tesserae: 2 "Let them reserve to 
themselves arms, horses, spears, clubs, tennis, 
swimming, and races ; and, of their numerous 
sports and exercises, leave to us old men the 
diversion of cards and dice :" the laws them- 
selves send us home. 3 I can do no less, in favour 
of this wretched condition, into which my age 
has thrown me, than furnish it with toys to 
play withal, as they do children ; for we also 
become such. Both wisdom and folly will have 
enough to do to support and relieve me by 
alternate offices in this calamity of age ; 

Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem. 4 

" Severer cares with mirth relieve, 
And a few hours to folly give." 

Just so do I avoid the lightest punctures ; 
and those that formerly would not have rippled 
the skin, now pierce me through and through: 
my habit of body is now so naturally open to 
the stroke of pain ! In fraglll cot-pore, odlosa 
omuls offenslo est f " To a deerepid body every 
shock is hateful ;" 

Mensque pati durum sustinet eegra nihil, 6 

" And a sick mind nothing that's hard endures." 

I have ever been tender, and very susceptible 
of bodily injury ; at present I am much more 
tender, and open throughout : 

Et minimse vires frangcre quassa valent. 7 
" A cracked pitcher is soon broken." 

My judgment restrains me from kicking 
against and grumbling at the inconveniences 
that nature orders me to endure, but it does not 
take away my feeling : I, who have no other 
object in view than to live and be merry, would 



1 This is a very pleasant application of a grave verse, 
quoted out of Ennius, by Cicero, de Offia. i. 24. where that 
poet, speaking of Fabius Maximus, says that, while he was 
acting for the public good, he was indifferent to every thing 
that was said at Rome to run down his conduct. 

2 Cicero, de Senect. c. 16. 

3 Id. ib. c. 11. 



run from one end of the world to the other, to 
seek out one good year of pleasant and jocund 
tranquillity. A melancholic and dull tranquil- 
lity seems enough for me ; but it benumbs and 
stupifies ; I am not contented with it. If there 
be any person, any knot of good company, in 
country or city, in France or elsewhere, stay- 
at-home or travelling, who can like my humour, 
and whose humours I can like, let them but 
whistle, and I will come and furnish them with 
Essays in flesh and bone. 

Seeing it is the privilege of the mind to 
rescue itself from old age, I advise mine to it, 
with all the power I have ; let it in the interim 
continue green, and flourish, if it can, like 
mistletoe upon a dead tree. 15 ut I fear 'tis a 
traitor; it has contracted so stiff a brothership 
with the body that it abandons me at every 
turn, to follow that in its need : I wheedle and 
deal with it apart in vain ; I try to no purpose 
to wean it from this correspondence ; in vain 
quote Seneca and Catullus, and represent to it 
beautiful ladies and royal dances; if its com- 
panion has the eholie ft seems to have it too : 
even the faculties that are most peculiarly and 
properly its own, cannot then perform their 
functions, but manifestly appear dozed and 
stupified ; there is no sprightliness in its pro- 
ductions, if there be not at the same time an 
equal proportion in the body too. 

Our masters are to blame that, searching out 
the causes of the extraordinary 
emotions and sallies of the soul, 
besides attributing them to a di- 
vine ecstasy, love, martial fierce- 
ness, poetry, and wine, they have 
not also allowed health her share 
in them ; boiling, vigorous, full, idle health, 
such as formerly the verdure of youth and se- 
curity kept me supplied withal ; that fire of 
sprightliness and gaiety darts into the mind 
flashes that are lively and bright beyond our 
natural light, and with the most working, if 
not the most extravagant enthusiasms. It is 
then no wonder if a contrary state stupifies my 
spirit, nails it down, and produces a contrary 
effect : 

Ad nullum consurgit opus cum corpore languet ; 6 

" For when the body languishing doth lie, 
I to no object can myself apply ;" 

and yet would have me obliged to it for giving 
much les>s consent to this than is seen in other 
men ordinarily. Let us at least, whilst we 
have truce, drive away incommodities and 
difficulties from our commerce ; 

Bum licet, obducta solvatur fronte senectus : 9 
" Drive care, with age's wrinkled front, away:" 



The health and 
vigour of the 
body is the 
cause of the ex- 
traordinary sal- 
lies of the mind. 



4 Horace, Od. iv. 12. 27. 
r ' Cicero, ut supra, c. 18. 

6 Ovid, de Panto, i. 5, 18. 

7 Id. Trist. iii. 11. 22. 

** Pseudo-Gallus, i. 125. 
9 Horace, Epod. xiii. 7. 
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tetrica sunt amtvmwda jocularibus. 1 "Sour they who conceal it from others commonly con- 
things are to bo sweetened with those that sire c,;lI it from themselves, and do not think it 
pleasant." 1 love a gay and social wisdom, covered ( nou<j;h, it* they themselves see it ; they 
and fly from till austerity and >ounie>s of man- hide ;ind di-mii-e it from their own conscience: 
iiers, all grumness and formality of countenance Qutirt 1 ri/ia st/tt nana coiifititur / Q/tiu rtiam 
being suspected by me, 



FA hahet trUtis «| 1100,111? tnrb:i cimedos.- 
" A mien austere oft veils a vicious heart." 



i Sidonius ApolHnar. Ep. i. p. mitted adnltrry, having- asked ThaW whether he miirlit not 

- Martial, vii. 5S. It is not known whence Montaigne t,( n >' if u P on " :ith "•' Tnale-* made answer, ' Uui is n.it pcr- 

borrowed the preceding line, jury even av.nrse crime than ahilrerv '." " Sre Pi ' 



^ Seneca, Ep. 53. 



■I Here Montaiirnc makes Thalcs say the v^ry contrary to omitted after the la^t word, which, indeed, is an om 
what he really sai.i ; and this, J,v nmtakmir the. sens.- of that 1 ti:,d in Henry Welkin's edition, which, excepting 



Diogenes Laortiu% the aulhoruh' m he must have eou.sulUd t' it, i* verv correct 

for the answer : " A man," says Diogenes, " who had coin- ' ^ Phitareh, on Curi.\ltit. 



| ntu/r in Wis est ; stnnnitun uurrare vujihmtls 
est? " Wliv does no man confess liis vices . ? 



Tristemquc vultus tetrud arrosantiam; < 

' The arrogant ail-Tiutiun of a starched, dismal face;" ' lieniUSC lie N VCt ill them; 'tis for awaking 

! iinin to tell his dream." The diseases of the 

■ bodv explain themselves in increasing ; we find 

that to be the !_r« > 1 1 1 which we culled a rheum or 

I entirely believe Plato, who says that c nsy „ >tn ,; M . t i„. ,ii^ liS „f the soul, the greater 

or difficult humours are a great prejudice to the f |„. v un% j i( ,, p themselves the more ob,cure ; 

good or bad deposition ot the soul. derates i1h ,' mi)A ,; rk m . (l tll(l j (1Jlst <. vv ^\\^ () f t j, LMI1 ; 

had a constant countenance, but withal serene f ()r t ] llM1 n .. M , ns t | irV „ nir . t often be draped 

and sinilinu- ; not sourly constant, like the elder imo y VJ .\ xt ], v ilu unrelenting and pitiless hand ; 

Crassus, whom no man ever saw to laugh. t | lrv nnl .t be opened and torn from the caverns 

Virtue is a pleasmt and <ray quality. mi ,f >(rrrt ,-cee^es ,,f the heart. As in doing 

I know very well that lew will quarrel with u .,.]^ H , ,-„ ^..j,,^ \\\^ t | lc )nrrc ( . 01 ,fos<ion is 

the lilierty of my writing, who Mmi( . t j mr < ^ltisfuefion. Is there anv deformity 

nVmim'T" l"»venot more to quarrel with m in ,],,;. VJ . a „, i>N t |,. lt ,..,„ eM .„,,. „; from cou- 

limse who shad t]lt ' l'«'«'"^' of their own thoughts : te^iu^ ourselves .' It is <o -reat a pain to me 

J"'" 1 ;'"" 1 thl \ I <*onform m\>elt well eiiou-h to to ( li_ tMll hl lS ,| 1!tt I rvade the tru>t id' another's 

wntin"i tll, ' il ' iniluiutions, but I oliend SrtMV K wanting the heart to disavow mvkuow- 

theirey-s. ' 1 is a jiretty humour 1,,],,,. : | rsm ( . ( ,nceal it, but deny it fcannot, 

to strain at the writings of Plato, and glide NV j ( | H)ll t the <;reatr.t trouble ami violence to 

gently over liU pretended m-ctiations with mVH ,i t ' imaginable: to be very secret, a man 

Plncdo, Dion, A>ter, and Archeana^a! .\on imM lir H) |, v lm | lins „ ()t b V obliiration. "I'is 

ptidi'itt titan' tptod mm pittlatt saitirr. " f.et |i, t ] ( , wort i, "j,, t l„. s(TV icc of a i»rince to be 

us not be a-hamed to sp.-ak w liar we are nor >rVYrU if u „ lUn be not a liar to boot. If he I 

ashamed to think. " I hate a troward and ; w ] 1() .^ { \ Thal.-s, the Mile.ian, wheth.-r he 

moping spirit, that slips over all the plea-mns j ()Uir ] lt Sl ,l r , im l v to deny that he had committed 

of life, mid seizes and \W^\> upon mi.-!". .rt um-s : I imc l, J(imir . s Intd upplii-d hineelf to me. I rdiould 

like Hies, that cannot stick to a >Wk and i i,. IVl . tii ],| |,j lu t | iat j h . OMl r|»t not to do it ; fori 

polished body, but lix and repose theniMdv.-s ] 0( ^ „p on King to be ti L n-eatrr crime than the 

upon cnigiry and rnuirli places; and like eu]»- , )t ] l( . r> Thaler jidvised him quite contrary, 4 

ping-glades, that only suck and attract the hiddinir liini swear to <ecure Iiimself the ijrea'ter 

worst blood. f ;l|I ] t ], v t ] M , ] ( .^ . u ( . V erthele^ this couu'm-1 was 

As to the rest, I have enjoined myself to dare llot S() ; ulIc i, an ( .] t . ct ioii as a multiplication of 

to say all that I dare to do : and v j ct > ( y ]Hm NS hi c h, let me -ay this by the by, 

h^elk.-s'So'lav 0V(,n . tlionolit< that are not to be t | iut we ,1,^1 s i nce re]y and well with a man of 

all that he dares P'ibli>heil di>]»Iea>e me ; the worst con-cimice, when we ]iro])ose to him some diih- 

to do. of my actions and qualities do not L .„ltv in counterpoise of a vice: but when we 

appear to me so foul, a> I timl it s j„,t him up betwixt two vices he is put to a 

foul and base not to dare to own them. Kvery ] iun l choice, as Origen was, either to idolatrize 

one i« wary and discreet in confession, but men nr To ?ll q;. r himself to be carnally abided by a 

l ou-ht to be so in action: boldnos in doirg ill <r,- r at .1-1 hi.q.ian slave that was brought to hiui : 

|! is in some sort modified and restrained by bold- \ w >u \ m \ nvl \ to the first condition, as it i> ssiid. 

ness in confe>-iug it; whoever would oblio' And yet tastes differ; witness those women of 

himself to tell all, would obliire hini>elf to do our ti'mes who, according to their error, protest 

nothing thaHie must be forced to conceal. I \ they had rather bunlm/their consciences with 

wish that this excessive licence of mine may fn'men than one mass. 

draw men to freedom, above these timorous and l I f" 1 1 be indiscretion so to publL-di one's errors, 

mincimr pretended virtues, sprung from our v ,. t there? is no great dan^r of its passing into 

imperfections; and that, at, the expense < f my Sample ami cuMom ; tor Aristo said,* that 

immoderation, I may reduce them to reason. t }„, w i, 1( ] s w l,i c I 1 mvn feared most were those 

A man must see and s udy his vice to correct it; that laid them open. We must tuck up this 



}.(<>• ttfThnlm. Perhap* Montaigne was deceived hy some 
li'i' 1 !! of this author, whore the note of interrogation was 
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ridiculous rag that hides our manners ; people 
send their consciences to the stews, but keep a 
starched countenance. Even traitors and as- 
sassins espouse the laws of ceremony, and there 
fix their duty ; so that neither can justice com- 
plain of incivility, nor malice of indiscretion. 
'Tis pity but an ill man should be likewise a 
fool, ana* that decency should palliate his vice : 
this rough-casting is only for sound and good 
walls, that deserve to be preserved and whited. 
To meet the Huguenots, who condemn our 
auricular and private confession, 
why Mon- j confess myself in public, reli- 

taipne chose to • 1 ■* i rn. a 

be confessed in giously and purely : St. Augus- 
public. tin, Oriuren, and Hippocrates, 

have published the errors of their 
opinions ; and I moreover of my manners. I 
am greedy of making myself known ; and I 
care not to how many, provided it be truly ; 
or, rather, I hunger for nothing ; but I mor- 
tally hate to be mistaken by those who happen 
to come across my name. He that does all 
things for honour and glory, what can he think 
to gain by shewing himself to the world in a 
mask, and by concealing his true being from 
the people? Commend a hunchback for his 
fine shape, he has a right to take it for an 
affront : if you are a coward, and that men 
commend you for your valour, is it of you that 
they speak ? They take you for another. A 
footman behind a coach might as well glorify 
himself in the compliments and congees which 
are made, as if he were master of the company, 
when he is one of the most inferior of the train. 
Archelaus, King of Macedon, walking along 
the street, somebody threw water on his head'; 
which they who were with him said he ought 
to punish : " Aye, but," said he, " whoever it 
was, he did not throw the water upon me, but 
upon him whom he took me to be." 1 Socrates 
being told that people spoke ill of him : " Not 
at all," said he, " there is nothing in me of 
what they say." 2 For my part, if any one 
should commend me for a good pilot, for being 
very modest or very chaste, I should owe him 
no thanks; and, by the same rule, whoever 
should call me traitor, robber, or drunkard, I 
should be as little concerned. They who do 
not rightly know themselves, may feed and feast 
upon false approbations ; not I, who see my- 
self, and examine myself even to my very 
bowels, and who very well know what is my 
due. I am content to be less commended, pro- 
vided I am better known. I may be reputed 
a wise man in such a sort of wisdom as I take 
to be folly. I am vexed that my Essays only 
serve the ladies for a common moveable, a book 
to lie in the parlour window ; this chapter shall 
prefer me to the closet : I love to traffic with 
them a little in private; public conversation is 
without favour and without savour. In fare- 



1 Plutarch, Apotheg. of the Kings. 

2 Laertius, in vita. 

3 See Cicero, Epist. Fam. ix. 22. 



wells we above ordinary heat our affections 
towards the things we take leave of; I take 
my last leave of the pleasures of this world ; 
these are our last embraces. 

But to come to my subject. What has 
rendered the act of generation, an act so natural, 
so necessary, and so just, a thing not to be 
spoken of without blushing, and to be excluded 
from all serious and regular discourses? We 
boldly pronounce kill, rob, betray, 3 but the 
other we dare only to mutter betwixt the teeth. 
Is it to say, that the less we say in words, we 
may pay it so much the more with thinking ? 
For it is certain that the words least in use, 
most seldom writ, and best kept in, are the 
best and most generally known ; no age, no 
manners are ignorant of them, any more than 
of the w r ord bread. They imprint themselves in 
every one, without being expressed, without 
voice, and without figure ; and the sex that 
most practises it is bound to say least of it. 
'Tis an act that we have placed in the free- 
franchise of silence, whence to take it is a 
crime, even though it be to accuse and judge 
it; neither dare we reprehend it, but in peri- 
phrasis and circuity. A great favour to a 
criminal, to be so execrable that justiee itself 
thinks it unjust to touch and see him ! free and 
safe by the benefit of the severity of his con- 
demnation. Is it not here as with books, that 
sell better and become more public, by being 
suppressed V For my part, I will take Aristotle 
at his word, who says that "bashfulness is an 
ornament to youth, but a reproach to old age." 
These verses are preached in the ancient school, 
a school that I much more adhere to than the 
modern ; the virtues of it appear to me to be 
greater, and the vices less : 

They err as wide who Venus much forbear, 
As they who in her rites too frequent are. 5 

Tu, dea, tu rerum naturam sola gubernas, 
Nee sine tc quidquam dias in luminis oras 
Exoritur, neque sit Uetum, nee amabile quidquam. fi 

" Thou deity, by whom all nature's sway'd, 
Without whose power nothing can spring to light, 
Or beautiful, or lovely to the sight." 

I know not who could set Pallas and the 
Muses at variance with Venus, 
and make them cold towards Mu"es ar^h! a 
love ; but I see no deities so well great con- 
met, or that are more indebted to gjj n with 
one another. Whoever would 
deprive the Muses of amorous imaginations, 
would rob them of the best stuff they have, 
and of the noblest matter of their work : and 
who would make love lose the communication 
and service of poetry, would disarm him of his 
best weapons : in this way they charge the god 
of familiarity and good-will, and the protecting 
goddesses of humanity and justice, with the 



4 Ethics, iv. p. 

5 Plutarch, That a Philosopher shunld converse with 
Princes. 

6 Lucrct. i. 22. 
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vice of ingratitude and unthankfulness. I have 
not been so lonix cashiered from the state and 
service of this god, that iny nieniory is not still 
perfect in his force and power ; 

Acnoseo vcteris vestigia flammu' ;'• 
" Of my old flame there yet remain some sparks ;" 

there are yet some remains of heat and emotion 
after the fever : 

Nee mihi delieiat calor hie, liiemantibus annis !- 
" I have suint- heat yet in my winter age'" 

Withered and drooping as I am, I feel yet some 
remains of that pa.-t ardour: 

Qua! lalto Kijen per ehe Aquilone o Nolo 
Ci'SJii, clir tufio prima il volse et scn>»', 
Non s' aeeheta v i jiitu ; ma 1' minnii e' I mnlu, 
Kilicn didi'onde unco agitate c ^rosse : 



As /K-jean sons, uIumi -t 
Tir.it r>t!l'.i tlieir Until 

Do vet ul" tempests p,i«t 
And hen- and tin re tl. 



inns he ealined ; 
hmr \v.i\es v. nli 






l. lions 1 
avt :" 



Init. for what I understand of it, the force and 
pow er of thi> n'nd arc moreliveh and animating 
in the picture of poetry than in their own 
essence, 

Et versus digitus habet :' 
" For there is charming harmony in verse :"' 

it ha* I know not what kind of nir more 
amorous than love ibelf; \niu> is n<it so beau- 
tiful nuked, alive, and panting, a- she is hurt: 
in Virgil : 



Oiveraf ; et in 
Cnnet.intein :i 
Aeeepit souui 
lntravit calor. 

Null SCCUS ;th| 

Ihihm rnna mi 



• tunc I> ; 



a lacerfn 
'• r 'T<' t' 



ris hinc afipi 

IpIfMl llldlll 

i llaimnani ; iunn^pic ine.lu.lai 
t lahefaefa per o-,«u eneurnt : 
• iilim tomtru mm rupta v ■rnsco 
,ins pcicurrit Innnne nimhos. 
.... Ka tiTliiiUi'iiitm*. 
Opfntos dedit anipte\us; |i!aeiilmn(pie petivit 
t'otijiuis inhisis g return per niemhra soporem.' 

*' She said, and round him ihrew her snmv-whUe arms, 
And u.ir.ne.l him. \v.ivenir_\ in a soil enihrare. 
."srt.ft lie lakes lire, and throuudi his marrow came 
Acemfoni'd !i"at. the wonted am >rons Hamc: 
> , amidst thunder Unfed sihmi: tlie sky ; 
A sireani ol' tire runs g.itteiun,' through the sky. 
* # * • « 

Tins having said, 
After Inc vvish'd embrace, lie sank to rest, 
."villi i rcchu'd on Ids lair consort's breast." 

All that I find fault with in considering it 
The transports k ,ll;,t ll( ' ll1 ^ '^presented her a 
oi lovrhanisiied little too pas-donate tor a married 
from marria-e; Venus; in this di-creet kind of 

and whv. 



and beauty. Men do not marry for themselves, 
though they say so ; they marry as much or 
more lor their posterity, for their family ; the 
use and interest of marriage touches our race 
much more than us ; and therefore it is that I 
like that custom to have matches carried on by 
a third band, rather than a man's own, and by 
smother man's liking than that of the party 
himself: but how much is all this opposite to 
the; ties of love? And also it is a kind of 
incest to employ, in this venerable and sacred 
alliance, the heat and extravagance of amorous 
licence, a- 1 think I have said elsewhere. '' A 
man, says Aristotle must approach his wife 
with prudence and gravity, lest, in tickling her 
up too lasciviously, extreme pleasure make 
her exceed the bounds of reason. What he says 
upon the account of conscience, the physicians 
s;iv upon the account of health : '* That, a 
pleasure excessively hot, voluptuous, and fre- 
quent, deteriorates the seed ami hinders con- 
ception ;" and 'tis said, elsewhere, k ' That to a 
hmiriiMiing eonure-sioii, as that naturally is, 
to Mipply it with a due and fruitful heat, ;i 
man mu-t do it but seldom, and by marked 
intermissions ;'' 

Quo rapiat sit tens Venercm, intciinsque rccondat." 

I seo no marriages where the conjugal under- 
standing sooner tails, than those contracted upon 
the account of beauty anil amorous desires: 
there should be more solid and lasting founda- 
tions, and the\ should proceed with greater 
circumspection ; this furious ardour is worth 
nothing. 

They who think they honour marriage by 
joiniiej; love to it, do. methinks, like those who, 
to favour virtue, hold that nobility is nothing 
else' but \irtue. They are, indeed, things that 
have some relation to one another, but there is 
a great deal of difference ; we should not so 
mix their names and titles; ? tis a wrong to 
them both so to confound them. Nobility is a 
brave quality, and with good reason introduced ; 
but, fura-much as 'tis a quality depending upon 
others, and may happen in a vicious person, 'tis 
to be estimated infinitely below virtue : 'tis a 
virtue, if it be one, time is artificial and appa- 
rent ; depending upon time and fortune; various 
in tbnn, according to various countries ; living, 
and mortal; without birth, as the river Nile ; 
trcncalogical and common ; drawn by conse- 
quence, and a very weak one. Knowledge, 
strength, goodness, beauty, riches, and all other 
coupling, the appetite is not , qualities, fall intocommunication and commerce; 
usually so wanton, but more grave and dull, but this is consummated in itself, and of no use 
Love hates that people should hold of any but to the service of others. There was proposed 
himself, and goes but faintly to work in i'ami- to one of our kings the choice of two eoncur- 
liarities derived from any other title, as mar- rents, who both pretended to the same eom- 
riage is. Alliance and dowry therein weigh, niand, of which one was a gentleman, the other 
ami with reason, as much or more than grace was not; he ordered that, without respect to 



1 /Hut-ill, iv. 23. 

" It is not known whence Montaigne borrowed this line; 
pr'diah'y from some modern an' :nr. 



4 Juvenal, vi. ]gh\ 

5 JCncid, viii. :is7, 302. 

6 linuk i. c. ay. 
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quality, they should choose him who had the 
most merit; but where the worth of the com- 
petitors should appear to be entirely equal, they 
should have respect to birth : this was exactly 
to give it its due rank. A young man, un- 
known, coining to Antigonus to make suit tor 
his father's command, a valiant man, lately 
dead : li Friend," said he, *' in such preferments 
as these, I have not so much regard to the 
nobility of my soldiers, as to their strength and 
courage." 1 And, indeed, it ought not to go as 
it did with the officers of the kings of Sparta, 
trumpeters, fiddler*, cooks, the children of whom 
always succeeded in their places, how ignorant 
soever, and were preferred before the most 

experienced in these professions. 
a.»uiitj n .£ Thoy of Calicut make of their 
promoted in nobles a class above human : thev 
Ca e iicut Bd ° m ° f are "^dieted marriage, and all 

but warlike employments; they 
may have concubines their fill, and the women as 
many lovers as they please, without being jealous 
of one another ; but 'tis a capital and irremissible 
crime to couple with a person of meaner condi- 
tion than themselves ; and they think themselves 
polluted if they have but touched one in walk- 
ing along, and supposing their nobility to be 
marvellously injured and interested in it, kill 
such as only approach a little too near them ; 
insomuch that the ignoble are obliged to cry 
out as they go, like the gondoleers of Venice, 
at the turning of streets, fur fear of jostling ; 
and the nobles command them to step aside to 
what part they please : by which means the 
one avoid what they repute a perpetual igno- 
miny, and the other a certain death. No time, 
no favour of the prince, no office, or virtue, or 
riches, can ever prevail to make a plebeian 
become noble : to which this custom is assisting, 
that marriages are interdicted betwixt several 
trades : the daughter of a shoemaker cannot 
marry a carpenter ; and the parents are obliged 
to train up their children precisely in their own 
callings, and not put them to any other trade; 
by which means the distinction and continua- 
tion of their fortune is maintained. 

A good marriage, 2 if it be really so, rejects 
the company and conditions of love, and tries 
to represent those of friendship. ; Tis a sweet 
society of life, full of constancy, trust, and an 
infinite number of useful and solid offices and 
mutual obligations ; of which any woman that 
has a right taste, 

Optato quam junxit lumine tseda, 3 

" The wife of him she loves," 

would be loth to serve her husband in quality 
of a mistress. If she be lodged in his affection 
as a wife, she is more honourably and securely 



1 Plutarch, On False Shame. 

2 Charron (De la Sagesse), in his Essay on Marriage, 
has largely availed himself of Montaigne ; as, indeed, he 
has throughout his work. 

3 Catullus, de Coma Bertn, Carm. lxiv. 79- 



placed. Though he play the lover with another, 
as eager and warm as you please, let any one 
but then ask him, " on which he had rather a 
disgrace should fall, his wife or his mistress ? 
which of their misfortunes would most afflict 
him ? and to which of them he wishes the most 
grandeur ?" the answer to these questions there 
can be no doubt about in a sound marriage. 

And that so few are observed to be happy, is 
a token of its price and value. If 
well formed, and rightly taken, A £ ood mar - 
'tis the best of all human societies. "^py^tTfn 
We cannot live without it, and human society, 
yet we do nothing but degrade it. 
It happens as with cages: the birds without 
despair to get in, and those within despair of 
getting out. Socrates being asked 4 whether it 
was more advisable to take a wife or not? 
" Let a man take which course he will," said 
he, u he will be sure to repent." 'Tis a con- 
tract to which the common saying, Homo 
homini, dens, or lupus : 5 " Man to man 
is either a god or a wolf," may very fitly 
be applied : there must be a concurrence of 
many qualities to the erecting it. It is found 
now a-days more convenient for ordinary and 
plebeian souls, where delights, curiosity, and 
idleness, do not so much disturb it ; but 
unruly humours, such as mine, that hate all 
sorts of obligation and restraint, are not proper 
for it : 

Et milii dulce niagis resoluto vivere collo. 6 

" For liberty is far more sweet to me." 

Might I have had my own will, I would 
not have married Wisdom herself, 
if she would have had me: but Why Mon- 
'tis to much purpose to evade it, tho^gVm"^- 
the common custom and nsc of posed for it. 
life will have it so ; the most of 
my actions are guided by example, not choice. 
And yet I did not go to it of my own voluntary 
motion, T was led and drawn to it by extrinsic 
occasions : for not only things that are incom- 
modious in themselves, but also none so ugly, 
vicious, and to be avoided are there, that may 
not be rendered acceptable by some condition or 
accident; so unsteady and vain is all human reso- 
lution. And I was persuaded to it when, worse 
prepared and more backward than I am at 
present, that I have tried what it is. And as 
great a libertine as I am taken to be, I have in 
truth more strictly observed the laws of mar- 
riage than I either promised or expected. 7 Tis 
vain to kick when a man has once put on his 
fetters. A man must prudently manage his 
libert)^ ; but having once submitted to obliga- 
tion, he must confine himself within the laws of 
common duty, at least do what he can towards 



4 Laertius, in vita. 

5 The first sentence, Homo homini dens, is from the poet 
Cecilius, apxid Symmaeh. Epist. x. 104. The other, homo 
homini lupus, is in Plautus, Asia, II. iv. 88. 

6 Pseudo. Gallus, i. Gl. 
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to be exempt 
from hatred 
and contempt. 



it. They who mirage in this con- 
tract, and carry themselves in it 
with hatred and contempt, do an 
unjust and inconvenient thing; 
and the fine rule that I hear pass 

from hand to hand amongst the women, as a 

sacred oracle : 

*' Serve thy husband like a waiter, 
Hut gu;ird thyself as from a traitor:'' 

which is to say: "Comport thyself towards 
him with a dissembled, inimical, and di>trustfnl 
reverence, and respect, n a watchword of war 
and suspicion, is equally injurious and hard. I 
am too mild for such rugged designs : to say 
the truth, I am not arrived to that perfection ot 
cunning and gallantry of wit, to confound reason 
with justice, and to laugh at all rule ami order 
that does not please my palate ; because I hate 
superstition, I do not presently run iulo irre- 
ligion. If a man does not always perforin his 
dutv, he ouirht at least to love and acknow- 
ledge it ; 'tis treachery to marry without vspotis- 
iixj. Let ns go on. 

Our poet represents a iimrriaire happy in 
good understanding, wherein nevertheless, then 1 
is not much loyalty. Does he mean that it i> 
not impossible to give the reins to passion, and 
yield to the importunities of love, and yet re- 
serve some duty towards marriage; and that it 
may be hurt without bein<r totally broken .' A 
serving-man may ride in his master's siddle, 
whom nevertheless he does not hate. Beauty, 
opportunity, and dotiny, (for destiny has also 
a hand in it, 

Fatnm est in partibus illis 
Qua* sinus abscondii : nam, m obi >idera cessrnt, 
Nil faciet lon^i tnensura incognita nervi.i 

" Fate with full power presides 
E'en o'er those part* which modest nature hides ; 
And little, if her uenial inlluence fail, 
Will vigour stead, or boundless hopes avail," 

have debauched her to a stranger ; though not 
so wholly, perad venture, but that she may have 
some remains of kindness tor her hu>bnnd. 
They are two designs, that have several paths 
leading to them, without being confounded with 
oue another ; a woman may yield to such a 
man as she would by no means have married, 
not only by reason of the condition of his for- 
tune, but by that of his person. Few men 
have made a wife of a mistress, that have not 
repented it ; and even in the other world, what 
an unhappy life did Jupiter lead with his, whom 
he had h'r-t enjoyed as a mistress ! 'Tis, as the 
proverb is, kt To befoul a basket, and then to 
put it upon one's head." I have in my time 
seen love shamefully and dishonestly cured in 
a good family by marriage ; the considerations 
are altogether different. 'Tis to say we love 
at once two things contrary in themselves, 



1 Juvenal, ix. 32. 

2 ^lian, Var. Hist. xii. 52- 

3 Ttrefius. Ovid, Mttum. xii. 323. 



without any disturbance. Isocrates said 2 that 
the city of Athens pleaded as ladies do that 
men court for love ; every one was delighted 
to come thither to take a turn, and pass 
away his time ; but no one liked it so well as 
to espouse it, that is, to inhabit there and to 
make it his constant residence. 1 have been 
vexed to see husbands bate their wives, only 
because they do them wrong. We should not 
at any rate, methinks, love them the less for 
our faults; they should, at least upon the 

I account of repentance and compassion, be 
deanr to ns. 

I They are different ends, and yet, says he, in 
some sort compatible. Marriage 
has utility, justice, honour, ami Difference be- 

" c '*. \ 1 it twist marriase 

constancy tor its shun*; a dull, an(1 lovc 
but more; universal pleasure. Love 
founds itself wholly upon pleasure, and indeed 
has it more full, lively, and stinging ; a plea- 
sure inflamed by difficulty ; there must be in it 
sting and ardour: 'tis no more love, if without 
darts and fire. The bounty of ladies is too pro- 

I fine in marriaire, and dulls the point of affection 
and desire ; to evade which inconvenience do 
but observe what pains Lycurgus and Plato 
take in their laws. 

Women are not to blame at all when they 
refuse tin: rules of life that are 
introduced into the world ; for- 
asmuch as the men made them 
without their consent. There is 
naturally dispute nnd quarrelling 
betwixt them and us ; and the 

! strictest friendship we have with 
them is yet mixed with tumult and tempest. 
In the opinion of our author, we deal incon- 
siderately with them in this : after we have 
discovered that they art; without comparison 
more able and ardent in the effects of love than 
we, and that the old prie-t has testified as 
much, who had been one while a man and 
then a woman, 

Venus huic erat utraque nota ; 3 
" For he the pleasure of each sex had tried ;" 

and, moreover, that we have learnt from their 

own mouths the proof that in different aires was 
| made by an emperor and empress of Home. 

both famous for ability in that affair : for he 4 
j in one night deflowered ten Sarmatian virgins 
! that wen; his captives ; but she ,r * had rive-and- 

twenty bouts in one night, changing her man 
, according to her need and liking, 

Adhue ardens riuidie tenti^rine vulvae, 
Et lassata viris, noudum satiala, recessit ; 6 

" Still rairinc; with the fever of desire, 

Her veins all turu'id, and her blood all fire, 
Exhausted, but unsatisfied, she sought 
Her home ;" 



Laws imposed 
by the men 
upon the wo- 
men, before the 
latter pave 
their consent 
to them. 



* Proeiilus. Flav. Vopiscus, in vita. 

s Mexsnlina, wife of the Emperor Claudius. 

6 Juvenal, vi. 12S. 
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and that, upon the dispute which happened in 
Catalonia, wherein a wife complaining of her 
husband's too frequent addresses to her, not so 
much, as I conceive, that she was incommoded 
by it (for I believe no miracles out of religion), 
as under this pretence to curtail and curb in 
this, which is the fundamental act of marriage, 
the authority of husbands over their wives, ami 
to show that their frowardness and malignity 
go beyond the nuptial bed, and spurn under 
foot even the graces and sweets of Venus; the 
husband, a man really brutish and unnatural, 
replied, that even on fasting-days he could not 
subsist with less than ten courses. 1 Whereupon 
came out that notable sentence of the Queen of 
Arragon, by which, after mature deliberation 
of her council, this good queen, to give a rule 
and example to all succeeding ages of the mo- 
deration required in a just marriage, set down 
six times a day as a legitimate and necessary 
stint ; surrendering and quitting a great deal 
of the needs and desires of her sex, that she 
might, she said, establish an easy, and conse- 
quently a permanent and immutable, method :' 
whereupon doctors cry out, u What the devil 
must the female appetite and concupiscence be, 
when their reason, their reformation, and vir- 
tue, is fixed at such a rate 1" considering the 
diverse judgment of our appetites ; for Solon, 
patron of the law schools, taxes us but at three 
bouts a month, 2 that men may not fail in point 
of conjugal frequentation. After having, J 
say, believed and preached all this, 3 we go and 
enjoin them continency for their particular 
share, and upon the extremest penalties. 

There is no passion so hard to contend with 

Mengivcthem- aS , tllis > Avll j ch we V 11 J lftve t,ieI » 

selves ;iloose to only to resist, not simply as a vice 
the passion of alone, but as an execrable abomi- 

love, and se- ,• .1 . ,. . 

vereiy forbid it, nation, worse than irreligion or 
at the same parricide ; whilst we, at the same 

women! the time > £ ive wa } r to>t without of- 

fence or reproach. Even those 
women amongst us who have tried it, have suf- 
ficiently confessed what difficulty, or ratiier 
impossibility, they have found therein, even 
though seeking by material remedies to subdue, 
weaken, and oppose the body. We, on the 
contrary, would have them in full health, 
vigorous, in good keeping, high fed, and chaste 
together ; that is to say, both hot and cold ; 
for the marriage which we say is to keep them 
from burning is but a small refreshment to 
them, as we order the matter. If they take 
one whose vigorous age is hot and boiling, lie 
will be proud that other women should know it : 



Sit tandem pndor; aut eamus in jus ; 
Multis mentula millibus rcdempta, 
Non est h<ee tua, .Basse ; vcndidisti ;" 



1 Bocrius (Nieholas Bohier), Deeiyiones in Senutu Burde- 
fralemi, discuss, ac promulgate ; Dccis. 31/, page 50*3, edit. 
of Lyons, 1579. 

3 Plutarch, on Love. 

3 That women are more apt for love than men. 

4 Martial, xii. 90. 10. 



" Bassus, for shame! at length give o'er, 
Or I to justiee must my cause resign ; 
What I demand is yours no more : 
I bought it, and assert it mine." 

Polemon the philosopher was justly sued by his 
wife for sowing in a barren field the seed that 
was due to one that was fruitful. 5 If, on the 
other hand, they take an old, decayed fellow, 
they are in a worse condition in marriage than 
either maids or widows. We think them well 
provided for, because they have a man to lie 
withal, as the Uomans concluded Clodia Lseta, 
a vestal, violated, because Caligula had ap- 
proached her, though it was affirmed he did no 
more than approach her : 6 but, on the contrary, 
we by that increase their necessity, forasmuch 
as the touching and company of any man what- 
ever rouses their desires, that in solitude would 
be more quiet ; and, to the end, it is likely, that 
they might render their chastity more merito- 
rious by this circumstance and consideration, 
Boleslaus and Kinge his wife, King and Queen 
of Poland, vowed it by mutual consent, being 
in bed together on their very wedding-day, 
and kept their vow in spite of all matrimonial 
conveniences and delights.'* 

We train them up from their infancy to the 
traffic of love; their grace, their 
dress, knowledge, language, and The whole edu- 
whole instruction tend that way ; eation of wo- 
their governesses imprint nothing ? nen . ten < ls t0 

• .1 ° 1 t *i -i i* 1 R. in s P»re them 

in them but the idea of love, if with a passion 
for nothing else but by continu- for love, 
ally representing it to them, to 
make them disgusted with it. My daughter, 
the only child 1 have, is now at an age that 
forward young women arc allowed to be mar- 
ried at ; she is of a slow, delicate and tender 
complexion, and has accordingly been brought 
up by her mother after a private and particular 
manner, so that she but now begins to be weaned 
from her childish simplicity. She was one day 
reading before me in a French book, where she 
happened to meet the word "f'outeau," the 
name of a tree, very well known f the woman 
to whose conduct she is committed, stopped her 
short a little rudely, and made her skip over 
that dangerous step. I let her alone, not to 
trouble their rules, for I never concern myself 
in that sort of government ; the feminine polity 
has a mysterious course, we must leave it to 
them ; but, if I am not mistaken, the commerce 
of twenty lacquies could not, in six months' 
time, have so imprinted in her fancy the mean- 
ing, usage, and all the consequence of the sound 
of those smutty syllables, as this good old woman 
did by reprimand and interdiction. 

Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Mutura virgo, et frangitur artubus 



5 Laertius, in vita. 

6 And accordingly buried her alive. Xiphilen, Life of 
Caligula. 

OromeT, de Rebus Pol. viii. 
p The beech. The sound of the word resembles that of an 
obscene term. 
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Jam nunc, et ineestos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui : l 

" With pliant limbs the ripen'd maid 
Novvjovs to learn the wanton tread 
Of dunce Ionic, and to prove 
The pleasures of forbidden love." 

Let them but give themselves the rein a little, 
let them but enter into liberty of discourse ; we 
are but children to them in this science : hear 
them but represent our pursuits and discourses ; 
they will perfectly make you understand that 
Me bring them nothing they have not known 
before, and digested without our help. It i<, 
perhaps, as Plato -ays, that they have formerly 
been debauched by men.- I happened one day 
to be; in a place where I could hear some ot 
their talk without their suspicion ; I am sorry 
that 1 cannot repeat it. •' By our lady," mi id 
I, " it is time lor us to «jro study the phrases of 
A Hindis, Boccaccio, and A ret in, to be able to 
discourse with them : we employ our time to 
much purpose indeed ! there is neither word, 
example, nor >tep, they are not more perfect in 
than our bonk*. ; 'tis a discipline that springs 
with their blond, 

Et menlem Venus ipsa ded'u, - ' 
" Venus herself has made tliem v* li.it they are," 

and which those good instructors, nature, 
youth, and health, are eontinmdly inspiring 
them with: they neid not learn, they breed it: 

Nee tantnin niveo trivisa est ul!a e<>luniho 
Compar, vel si (pud dicitur impndniis, 

OmmiIu innrdeiiti semper deeerpere roMro, 
Quantum pru'cipue inuitnola ol mulier. 1 

" Not morp delighted is the milk-white dove, 
Or if there he a thimr mure prune to hjve, 
Stnl to he billing Willi her n.ale, than i-. 

Woman, with c\er_\ man she meet*, to ki*v" 

So that if the natural violence of their de-ire 
were not a little restrained by fear and honour, 
which have been wisely contrived lor them, we 
should be all shamed. All the motions m the 
world tend to this conjunction ; 'tis a mutter 
infused throughout; 'tis a centre to which all 
things tend. We yet see the edicts of wise old 
Home, made for the service of love, and the 
precepts of Socrates tor the instruction ot 
courtezans : 

Nee non lihelli st< iei inter serieos 
Jacere puhillos amaut :■'• 

" And Stoieal bonk-*, for all their irravity, 
Amongst silk cushions love to lie:" 

Zeno, amongst his laws, did also regulate the 
divarications and motions in getting a maiden- 
head. Of what sense was the philosopher 



1 Horace, ad. iii. 6", 21. The text has ftngitur arbutus. 

2 Alluding to the transmigration of souls. 

3 Virgil, Georgia, hi. 2()7. 

4 Catullus, Cttrm. Ixvi. 125. 
'■' Horace, Epod. viii. 15. 

li Of getting a maiden licuJ. In the edition of i.'.ss thi 



Strato's book, (i Of Carnal Conjunction ?" And 
what did Theophrastus treat of, in those he 
entitled, the one, *' The Lover," and the other 
"Of Love?" of what Aristippus, in his, "Of 
Ancient Delights . ? " what do the so long and 
lively descriptions of Plato of the bolder loves 
in his time pretend to I and the book called 
*• The Lover," of Demetrius l'halerius? and 
" Chinas, or Enforced Love," by Ileraclides 
Ponticus: and Antisthenes' " Of (letting Child- 
ren, or Of Weddings ;" and the other, "Of 
the Master, or the Lover V and that of Aristo, 
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** Of Amorous Lxercise 
Cleanthes, one ** Of Love," the other, "Of the 
Art of Loving .'"' The amonms dialogues of 
Sphnereus ! and the fable of .Jupiter and Juno, 
of ( urysippus, impudent beyond all toleration .' 
And his titty m> lascivious epistles ? 1 will let 
alone the writings of the philosophers of the 
Epicurean sect. protectress of pleasure. I'ifty 
deities were, in time past, a^si^ned to this oilice ;* ; 
and there lues been a nation where, 
to assuage the lust ot those that 
came to their devotion, 1 1 1 * ■ \ had 
purposely male and female strum- 
pets in their temples for tin in to 
lie w ith ; and it was an act of 
ceremony to Use them before they went to 
prayer* ;' Xim'trum projttrr cn/ttiitcttthtHt iucou- 
tiui'utitt iH'crssartd est : iticrtttf/ttut itjtiibus 
t'.vthit/ttift/r. "* Doubtless incoutineney is ne- 
cessary for cnntineiicy '> sake ; a eonllagration 
is cm burnished by tin'."' 

In the <_ r reate-t part of the world that member 
of our body was deified: in one and the same 
province, some l!a\cd nil" the skin to oiler and 
consecrate a piece, other* offered and conse- 
crated their seed. In another, the yountr men 
publicly cut through betwixt the skin and the 
He-h of that part in several places, and thrust 
pieces ot' wood into the apertures as long and 
thick as they would receive, and of those pieces 
of wood afterwards made a fire tor an offering 
to their gods ; and were esteemed neither very 
vigorous nor chaste, if. by the force of that 
intolerable pain, they seemed to be any thing 
dismayed. In other countries the most sacred 
magistrate was reverenced and acknowledged 
by that member ; and in several ceremonies the 
crh'gy of it was carried in pomp, in honour of 
severn 1 divinities. The Egyptian ladies, in 
their Bacchanalia, each curried one carved of 
wood about their necks, exactly made, as great 
and heavy as each was able to bear : be- 
sides one which the statue of their god repre- 
sented, which in greatness surpassed all the 
rest of his body."" The married women near to 
the place where I live, make of their kerchiefs 



sentence immediately follows that which is now some lines 
before it, respecting Zeno 

7 At Babylon *ce Herod, i. lpp. Straho, xvi. &c.\ and at 
Itcliopolis, in Phoenicia ',see Knsehius, Life of Cumstantine, 
iii. &S. Val. Max. ii. 6, 15. .Ncc. 

* Herod, ii. IS. who, however, has it, \liWuv ,\e ToXXji t>w 
t\ a (Tiroi/ h>i> top «'<\\* (tu/uitoc, " a member which is not 
much lt\ss than the rest of the body." 
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the figure of one upon their foreheads, to glo- 
rify themselves in the enjoyment they have of 
it ; and, coming to be widows, they throw it 
behind, and cover it with their head-cloths. 
The most modest matrons of Home thought it 
an honour to offer flowers and garlands to the 
god Priapus ; and they made the virgins, at the 
time of their espousals, sit upon his shameful 
parts. 1 I know not whether I have not in my 
time seen some air of like devotion. What was 
the meaning of that ridiculous thing our fore- 
fathers wore before on their breeches, and that 
is still worn by the Swiss? To what end do we 
make a formal show of our implements under 
our gaskins, and often, which is worse, above 
their natural size, by cheating and imposture ? 
I have half a mind to believe that this sort of 
vestment was invented in the better and more 
conscientious ages, that the world might not be 
deceived; and that every one should give public 
account of his dimensions ; the simpler nations 
wear them yet, and near about the real size. 
In those days the tailor took its measure, as is 
done now of a leg or a foot. That good man 
who, when I was young, gelt so many noble 
and antique statues in his great city that they 
might not corrupt the sight, according to the 
advice of this other good ancient : 

Flagitii principium est, nudarc inter cives corpora : 2 

*' 'Tig the beginning of wickedness to shew nudities in 
public :" 

should have called to mind that, as in the mys- 
teries of the goddesses, all masculine appearance 
was excluded, that he did nothing if lie did not 
geld horses and asses, and finally ail nature too : 

Omne adeo genus in terris, hominumque, ferarumque, 
Et genus jequoieum, pecudes, pictoeque volucres, 
In furias ignemque ruunt. 3 

" All creatures to this passion are inclinM ; 
For whether they be those of human kind, 
Beasts, wild or tame, fish, or the feather'd choir, 
They're all inflamed with wanton love's desire." 

The gods, says Plato, 4 have given us one 
disobedient and unruly member, that, like a 
furious animal, attempts by the violence of its 
appetite to subject all things to it : and they 
have given women one that has the same quali- 
ties, like a greedy and ravenous animal, which, 
if one refuse to give him food in season, grows 
wild, impatient of delay, and infusing the rage 
into their bodies, stops the passages, and hin- 
ders respiration, causing a thousand inconve- 
niences ; till having imbibed the fruit of the 
common thirst, it has plentifully besprinkled 
and bedewed the bottom of their womb. 

Now my legislator 5 should also have consi- 
dered, that perhaps it would have been a chaster 
and more useful custom to let them know the 



1 Lactantius, Divin. Instil, i. 20. St. Augustin, de Cimt. 
Dei, vi. 0. 

2 Enniua, apud Cicero, Tusc. Quaes, iv. 33. 

3 Virgil, Geurg. iii. ii. 44. 

4 Timceus, towards the end. 



reality betimes, than permit them to guess 
according to the liberty and heat of their own 
fancy ; instead of real parts, they substitute, 
through hope and desire, others that are three 
times greater; and a certain friend of mine lost 
himself by letting his be seen in a place not fit 
to apply them to their more serious use. What 
mischief do not those representations of prodi- 
gious size do, that the boys scrawl upon the 
stair-cases and walls, which give them a strange 
contempt of our natural furniture. And what 
do we know but that Plato, after other well- 
| instituted republics, ordered that the men and 
women, old and young, should expose them- 
selves naked to the view of one another, in 
his Gymnastics, upon that very account? The 
Indian women, who sec the men stark naked, 
have at least cooled the sense of seeing ; and 
let the women of the kingdom of Pegu say 
what they will, who below the waist have 
nothing to cover them but a cloth slip before, 
so narrow, that what decency and modesty 
soever they pretend by it, at every step all is to 
be seen, that it is an invention to allure the 
men to them, and to divert them from the boys, 
to whom that nation is universally inclined ; 
yet perhaps they lose more by it than they get ; 
and a man may say that an entire appetite is 
much sharper than one already glutted by the 
eyes: Livia used to say that to a virtuous 
woman a naked man was but a statue. 6 The 
Laeediemonian women, more virgins when wives 
than our daughters are, saw every day the 
young men of the city stripped naked in their 
exercises, little minding themselves to cover 
their thighs in walking, believing themselves, 
says Plato, 7 sufficiently covered with their 
virtue, without any other robe. But those of 
whom St. Austin speaks, 8 have given nudity a 
wonderful power of temptation, that have made 
it a doubt whether women, at the day of judg- 
ment, shall rise again in their own sex, and not 
rather in ours, for fear of tempting us again, 
though in that holy place. In brief, we allure 
and flesh them by all sorts of ways ; we inces- 
santly heat and stir up their imagination, and 
yet we find fault. Let us confess the truth : 
there is scarce one of us that does not more 
apprehend the shame that accrues to him by the 
vices of his wife than by his own, and that is 
not more solicitous (wonderful charity !) of the 
conscience of his wife than of his own ; who had 
not rather commit theft and sacrilege, and that 
his wife was a murderess and an heretic, than 
that she should not be more chaste than her 
husband. An unjust estimate of vices! Both 
we and they are capable of a thousand corrup- 
tions more prejudicial and unnatural than lust: 
but we weigh vices, not according to nature, 
but according to our interest, by which means 
they take so many unequal forms. 



5 The Pope, " the good man" above referred to. 
c Dion, Life of Tiberius. 

7 Republic, v. Plato says this of women in general, 
without referring especially to the Lacedemonians. 

8 De Chut. Dei, xxii. 17*. 
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The austerity of our decrees renders the pro- 
pensity of women to tins vice more violent and 
vicious than its condition tends to, and engages 
it in consequences worse than the cause ; they 
will voluntarily offer to go to the Exchange to 
seek for gain, and to the war to get reputation, 
rather than, in the midst of ease and delights, to 
have to do with so difficult a guardship : do not 
they very well see that there is neither mer- 
chant nor soldier who will nut leave his business 
to run after this other, and so much as the 
porter and cobbler, toiled and tired out as they 
are witli labour and hunger .' 

Num tu, quit* tcnuit dives Acluemf nes, 
Ant pmgu.s Phrytrht* Myelomas opes, 
l'ernmlure velis trine Licyiiuir.u, 

l'lciias mit Arabum domos, 
Diiin Irajjjrantia deturqurt ;i»i oscula 
(VrviciMii, nut Ucili ssuviiu nejyai, 
Qua* pusccnte ma-is «:audeat cripi, 

lutcrdum rape re uccupec '. H 

" Say, shall the wralih by kincrs possost, 

Or the rich diadems they near. 
Or all tin.* trt?HMin"s ul'the Ka.-t, 

Purchase out* lock of my Lycinnia's hair ? 
While now her hmdim,' neck she phes, 

H.iekuard touif-cf llm fraprrunt kiss, 
Thru with an t\isy cruelly Menu's, 

Yet uishrs yuu wuuld Miulch, not ask, the bliss." 

I can hardly tell wliether the exploits of Alex- 
ander and CtLsar do really surpu-s 
tire resolution of a beautiful voung 
woman, bred up after our fashion 
in the light and commerce of the 
world, assaulted by so many contrary examples, 
and yet keeping herself entire in the midst of a 
thousand continual ami powerful solicitations. 
There is no doing more difficult or more thorny, 
than that not-doing : I tind it more easv to 
keep a suit of armour on, all the days of one's 
lite, than a maidenhead : and the vow of vir- 
ginity, of all others, is the most noble, as being 
the hardest to keep : JHaboll virtus in hint bin 
cn7,~ says St. Jerome. 

We have doubtless resigned to the ladies the 
most difficult and most vigorous of all human 
endeavours, and let us resign to them the irlorv 
,,,, f Wt too. Tins ought singularly to 

W hat ouprht to .1 . i ^ • " . 

bo an <M.cou- encourage them to he obstinate in 
rai^.'nient to it ; 'tis a bra\ e thin^ for them to 

that vain pre eminence of valour 
and virtue that we pretend to have over them ; 
they will find, if they do but observe it, that 
they will not only be much more esteemed for 
it, but also much more beloved. A gallant 
man does not give over his pin-suit for being 
refused ; provided it be a refusal of chastity, 
and not of choice : we may swear, threaten, 
and complain as much as we please : we lie, 
we love them all the better : there is no allure- 
ment like modesty, if it be not rude and un- 
civil, "fis stupidity and meanness to hold on 
against hatred and disdain ; but, against a vir- 
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tuous and constant resolution, mixed with some 
kindness and acknowledgment, 'tis the exercise 
of a noble and generous soul. They may 
recognise our services to a certain degree, and 
give us civilly to understand that they disdain 
us not ; for that law that enjoins them to 
abominate us because we adore them, and to 
hate us because we love them, is certainly very 
severe, were it but for the difficulty of it: why 
should they not give ear to our oilers and 
requests, so long as they keep within the 
bounds of modesty .' 'Wherefore should we 

I fancy them to have other thoughts within, and 
to be worse than they seem .' A queen of our 

J time acutely said, that to refuse these court- 
ships i> a testimony of weakness in women, and 
a self-accusation of facility ; and that a lady 
could not boast of her chastity who was never 

! tempted. The limits of honour are not cut so 
Hue; they may give themselves a little rein, 

I and dispense a little without forfeiting them- 
selves; there lies before the frontier some space 
free, indifferent and neuter. He that has beaten 

' and pursued her into her fort is a strange fellow, 
if he be not satisfied with his fortune: the value 

t of the conqm-st i> to be estimated by the diffi- 

I culty. Would you know what impression your 
service and merit have made in her heart.' 
.Judge of it by her behaviour. Some may grant 
more, who do not grant so much. Tin,' obliga- 

| t imi of a benefit wholly relates to the good-will 
of those who confer it; the other coincident 
circumstances are dumb, dead, and casual ; it 
costs her more to urant yon that little, than it 
would do her companion to grant all. If in 
any tiling rarity gives a value, it ought espe- 
cially in this. Do not consider how little it is 
that is given, but how few have it to give ; the 
value of money alters according to the coin and 
stamp of the place. 

I Whatever the spite and indiscretion of some 
may make them say upon the excess of their 
discontent, yet virtue and truth will in time 
recover all ; I have known some, whose repu- 
tation has for a great while suffered under 
slander, who have after been restored to the 
world's universal opinion, merely by their con- 
stancy, without care or artifice ; every one 
repents, and gives himself the lie for what he 
has believed and said ; and from maids, a little 
suspected, they have been afterwards advanced 
to the first rank amongst ladies of honour. 
Somebody told Plato that all the world spoke 
ill of him*: " Let them talk," said he, 3 " 1 will 
live so as to make them change their note." 
Besides the fear of God, and the value of so 
rare a glory, which ought to make them look 

| to themselves, the corruption of the age we live 

| in compels them to it ; and if I were as they, 

t there is nothing I would not rather do than 

' entrust my reputation in so dangerous hands. 

| In my time, the pleasure of telling (a pleasure 



1 Horace, Ode, ii. 12, 21. 
7 Sit Jerome, Cunirii Jwn 



3 Apud Antonius et Maximus, Serin. 51. 
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little inferior to that of doing), was not per- 
mitted, but to those who had some faithful and 
only friend ; but now the ordinary discourse 
and common table-talk is nothing but boasts of 
favours received, and the secret liberality of 
ladies. In earnest, 'tis too abject, and too much 
meanness of spirit, to suffer such ungrateful, 
indiscreet, and giddy-headed people so to per- 
secute, tease, and rifie those tender and obliging 
favours. 

This our immoderate and illegitimate exas- 
peration against this vice, springs 
from the most vain and turbulent 
disease that afflicts human minds, 
which is jealousy. 

Quis vetat apposito lumen de lumine sumi ? 
Dent licet assiduc, nil tamen inde perit, 1 

" That light from light bo taken, who'll deny ? 
Tho* they do nought but give, nought's lost thereby." 

She, and Envy her sister, seem to me to be the 
most idle and foolish of the whole troop. As 
to the last, 1 can say little to it ; 'tis a passion 
that, though said to be so mighty and powerful, 
had never to do with me. As to the other, I 
know it by sight, and that's all. Beasts feel 
it : the shepherd Cratis being fallen in love 
with a she-goat, the he out of jealousy came to 
butt him as he was laid asleep, and beat out 
his brains. 2 We have raised this fever to a 
greater excess by the examples of some bar- 
barous nations ; the best disciplined have been 
touched with it, and 'tis reason, but not trans- 
ported : 

Ense maritali nemo confossus adulter 
Purpureo Stygias sanguine tinxit aquas: 

" Ne'er did adulterer, by the husband slain, 
With purple blood the Stygian waters stain :" 



The wisest of 
men and na- 
tions have been 
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Lucullus, Ciesar, Pompey, An- 
tony, Cato, and other brave men, 
were cuckolds and knew it, with- 
out making any bustle about it : 
there was in those days but one 

coxcomb, Lepidus, 3 that died for grief that his 

wife had used him so. 

Ah ! turn te miserum malique fati, 
Quern attractis pedibus, patente porta, 
Pereurrent raphanique mugilesque : 4 

" Wretched will then be thy malignant fate, 

When by the heels they drag thee from the gate, 
Thro' show'rs of rotten roots and stinking skate :" 

and the god of our poet, when he surprised 
one of his companions with his wife, satisfied 
himself with putting them to shame only, 



1 The sense of the last verse is in Ovid's Arte Armandi, 
iii. 93. Montaigne has taken the words from an epigram, 
entitled " Priapus," which begins thus: 

" Obscure poteram tibi dicere : da mihi, quod tu 
Des licet assidue, nil tamen inde perit." 

2 iElian, Treatise of Animals, xii. 42. 

3 " The father of one of the triumvirs, who died," says 
Plutarch, " having broken his heart, not so much by the 
distress of his affairs as by a discovery he made from a letter 



Atque abquis dc diis non tristibus optat 
Sic fieri turpis : 5 

" Yet for the pleasure all had borne the shame." 

and took fire at the languid embraces she after- 
wards gave him, complaining that, upon that 
account, she was grown jealous of his affection: 

Quid causas petis ex alto ? fiducia cessit 
Quo tibi, diva, mei ? 6 

" Why are, my goddess, all these reasons tried, 
Say why in me no longer you confide?" 

nay, she asks him a favour for a bastard of 
hers, 

Arma rogo genitrix nato/ 
" The mother for her son doth armour crave :" 

which is freely granted ; and Vulcan speaks 
honourably of iEneas, 

Arma acri facienda viro, 8 
" Arms for a valiant hero shall be made," 

with, in truth, a more than common humanity; 
and I am willing to leave this excess of bounty 
to the gods : 

Nee divis homines componere wquum est ; 9 
" Nor is it fit to equal men with gods." 

As to the confusion of children, besides that 
the gravest legislators ordain and affect it in 
their republics, it touches not the women t 
where this passion is, I know not how, much 
more strongly seated : 

Siepe etiam Juno, maxima ccelicolum, 
Conjugis in culpa rlagravit quotidiana: 10 

" And Juno, with fierce jealousy inflam'd, 
Her husband's daily slips has often blain'd." 

When jealousy seizes these poor, weak, and 
resi;*tless souls, 'tis pity to see how miserably 
it torments and tyrannizes over them ; it insi- 
nuates itself into them, under the title of amity ; 
but after it has once possessed them, the same 
causes that served for a foundation of good-will 
serve them for a foundation of mortal hatred. 
'Tis of all the diseases of the mind that which 
most things serve for aliment, and fewest for 
remedy ; the virtue, health, merit, and reputa- 
tion of the husband are the incendiaries of their 
fury and ill-will : 

Nullee sunt inimicitise, nisi amoris acerbee s 11 

" No enmities so keen as those of love." 

This fever defaces and corrupts all they have of 



which fell into his hands, that his wife had forfeited her 
honour." — Life of Pompey. 

4 Catull. Carm. xv. 17. 

5 Ovid, Metam. iv. 187 . taken from the Odyssey viii. 339. 

6 JEneid, viii, 395. 

7 Id. ib, 383. 

8 Id. ib. 441. 

9 Catull. Carm. Ixviii. 141. 
1° JEneid, v. 138. 

♦• Propert, ii. 8, 3. 
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beautiful and good besides; and there is no 
action of a jealous woman, let her be how chaste 
and how good a housewife soever, that does not 
relish of anger and rudeness ; 'tis a furious 
agitation, that rebounds them to an extremity 
quite contrary to its cause. Which was very 
manifest in one Octiivius, 1 at Koine, who, bav- 
in** lain with Poreia Postmnia, found Ids love 
so much augmented by fruition, that he solicited 
with all importunity to marry her; which, see- 
ing he coidd not persuade her to, thi% excessive 
affection precipitated him into the eilect- of the 
most cruel and mortal hatred, and lie killed her. 
Iti like manner, the ordinary symptoms of tins 
other amorous disease are intotine hatreds, 
factions, conspiracies, 

Notumquc furens quid firm inn possit,- 1 
" Tib known what woman in her raqc can il >," 

and a rage which so much the more frets it-elf, 
as it is compelled to veil itself under a pretence 
of good-w ill. 

Now the duty of chastity is of a vast extent. 
Is it their w ills that we would have them 
restrain ! That is a very pliant and active 
thing; a tiling very quick and nimble to be 
staid. How, if dreams Munetiines engage them 
so fur that, they cannot deny them. It U not 
in them, nor perhaps in cha-tity it-elf, -eeing it 
is female, to defend it-elf from lu-t and de-ire. 
If we are only interested in their will, what a 
ease are we in then.' Ho but imagine w hat 
crowding there would be auinnu-t men in pur- 
suance of this privilege, to run full speed, 
without tongue and eye-, into every woman'- 
arms that would accept them : the Scythian 
women put out the eye- of all their rdaves and 
prisoner;, of war, that the) might have their plea- 
sure of them, and they never the w iser. :l Oh, 
the furious advantage of opportunity ! Should 
any one a>k me what was the lirst part of love, 
I should answer, that it is how to take a 
man's time ; and so the second, and -o the 
third ; 'tis a point that can do every tinner. I 
have sometimes wanted fortune, but I have 
also sometimes been wanting to myself in 
matter of attempt. There is greater temerity 
required in this a^e of ours, which our yoimtr 
people exeu.-e under the name of warmth : but 
did women examine it more strictly, they would 
find that it rather proceeded from contempt. I 
was always super-titionsly afraid of giving 
oilence, and have ever had a great respect for 
her I loved ; besides ydiume, he who in this 
traffic takes away the reverence defaces at the 
same time the lustre. I would in this alfair 
have a man a little play the child, the timorous, 
and the servant. If not altogether in this, 1 



have in other things, some air of the foolish 
ba-hfulness whereof Plutarch makes mention; 
and the course of my life has been divers ways 
hurt and blemished with it, a quality very ill 
suiting my universal form. And wdiat is there 
also amongst us but sedition and discord .' I am 
as much out of countenance to be denied, as I 
am to deny ; and it so much troubles me to be 
troublesome to others, that in occasions where 
duty compel* me to try the good-will of any 
one in a thing that is doubtful, and that will 
be chargeable to him, 1 do it very faintly, and 

, very much again-t my will; but if it be for my 
own particular (whatever Homer truly says, 

I that modesty is a fooli-h virtue in an indigent 
pmson 4 ), I commonly commit it to a third person 
to blurdi for me, and deny thn&e that employ me 
with the same difficult) ; so that it has some- 
time- befallen me to have had a mind to deny 
when 1 had not the power to do it. 'Tis folly 
then to attempt to bridle in women a desire that 
i< >o powerful in them, and so natural to 
them; and wln-n 1 hear them brag of having 
so maidenly ami s-o temperate a will, I lanirti at 
them ; they retire too far back. If it be tin 

| old toothless I rot, or a young dry consumptive 
t II i n LT, though it be not altogether to be be- 
lieved, at le;i>t they may say it with more 

i likelihood of truth ; but they who are yet 
capable of love and de-ire say tliN to their own 
prejudice, by iea-on that inconsiderate excuses 
-erve for acen-ation ; like a gentleman, a 
neighbour of none, su-pected to be in-ufficient, 

Languidior l<'ncra mi pendem sicnla beta; 
Nuiupi.uu ^e median! Mistuhl ad lumcuni ; 

" Unfit for love's sweet toil," 

who, three or four dny- after he was married, 
to ju-tit'y himself, -wore that he had ridden 
twentv Ma ires the iii»ht before: an oath that 
was afterwards made use of to convict him of 
his ignorance in that aifair and to unmarry 
him. lie^ide-, it signifies nothing; for there 
is neither contineney nor virtue w here there are 
no uppo-iuir de-ires. " 1 feel it," they may 
say, k * but I will not yield to it." Saints them- 
selves speak after that manner. I mean those 
who boast in irood earnest of their coldness and 
insensibility, and who expect to be believed 
w hen they* profe.-s it with a grave and serious 
countenance ; for w hen it is spoken with an 
affected look, wiiere their eyes give the lie to 
their tongue, and speak in the cant of their pro- 
fession, which goes always against the hair, 'tis 
| rrood sport. 1 am a great friend of liberty and 
plainness; but there is no medium ; if it he not 
wholly simple and child-like, 'tis silly and un- 
becoming ladies in this commerce, and presently 



1 Octavius Sagitta. Tacitus, Annul, xiii 41. 

2 Mneid, v. 21. 

3 Herodotus, lib. iv. 2">5, docs not say that the Scythian 
women had the eyes of their slaves plucked out for the pur- 
pose assigned by" Montaigne, but that the Scythians them- 
sidves deprived all their slaves of sight for the purpose of 
drawing milk from their mares, which was their food. But 



it docs not appear very plain that there was a necessity of 
blinding these poor tduves for this work; and therefore the 
reason that Montaigne assigns for it is much more easy to 
comprehend. 

4 Odyssey, xvii. 347 • 

5 Catullus, Carrn. Ixvii. 21. 
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runs into impudence. Their disguises and figures 
only serve to cozen fools. Lying is there in its 
seat of honour; 'tis a by-way, that by a back- 
door leads to truth. If we cannot curb their 
imagination, what would we have them do ? 
Do indeed ! there are enough who evade all 
foreign communication, by which chastity may 
be corrupted ; 

Ulud siepe facit, quod sine teste facit ;'• 

" He often does himself apply 
To that he does when none is by :" 

and those whom we fear the least are perhaps 
most to be feared ; their sins that made the 
least noise are the worst : 

Offendor mreeha simpliciore minus. 2 
" A profess'd strumpet less offence does give." 

There are ways by which they may lose their 
virginity without prostitution, mid, which is 
more, without their knowledge : OLstetnx, 
virginis cujusdam integritatem maim velut ex- 
plorans, sive malevolentia, sive iwtcitia, she 
casu, dum inspirit, perdidit r 3 some one by 
seeking her maidenhead has lost it ; another by 
playing with it has destroyed it. "We cannot 
precisely define the actions we interdict them : 
they must guess at our meaning under general 
and doubtful terms ; the very idea we invent 

for their chastity is ridiculous ; 
c^tiJofTome ftf amongst the greatest examples 
women. 1 hear ot, ratua, the witeor rau- 

n us, is one, who never after her 
marriage suffered herself to be seen by any man 
whatever ; 4 and the wife of Hiero, who never 
noticed her husband's bad breath, imagining 
that it was common to all men. 5 They must 
needs become insensible and invisible to satisfy 
us. 

Now let us confess that the knot of the judg- 
Chastity dc- nicnt of t} ! is dut Y principally lies 
pends on the in the will : there have been 
the°wi5 Ce ° f IlusDan ds who have suffered this 

mishap, not only without re- 
proaching or taking offence at their wives, but 
with singular obligation to them, and great 
commendation of their virtue. Such a woman 
has been, who prized her honour above her life, 
and yet has prostituted it to the furious lust of 
a mortal enemy to save her husband's life, and 
who, in so doing, did that for hiin she would 
not have done for herself! 6 It is not here that 
we are to produce these examples ; they are too 
high and rich to be set off with so poor a foil 
as I can give them here ; let us reserve them 
for a nobler place ; but for examples of the 



i Martial, vii. 62, 6. 

2 Id. vi. 7- 6. 

3 These words are a confirmation of what Montaigne has 
been saying, and though they are to be met with in St. 
Austin's treatise, Dc Civitate Dei, i. 18., they are too gross 
to be translated. 

4 Varro, npud Lactantius, i. 22, 

5 Plutarch, Apoth. of the Ancient Kings. 

6 Uayle, Diet. art. Acindgnus. 



ordinary sort, do we not every day see women 
amongst us, that surrender themselves for their 
husband's only benefit, and by their express 
order and mediation ? And, of old, Phaulius 
the Argive offered his to King Philip out of 
ambition/ as Galba did out of civility, who, 
having entertained Maecenas at supper, and 
observing that his wife and he began to cast 
sheep's eyes at one another, and to complot 
love by signs, let himself sink down upon his 
cushion, like one in a profound sleep, to give 
opportunity to their fondling; which he himself 
handsomely confessed ; for at the 
same time a servant making bold Women prosti- 
to filch a vase that stood upon the mediation 'of 
table, he frankly cried, " Hold, their husbands, 
you rogue ! Do you not see that a^ama^ 1 
I only sleep for Maecenas?" 8 Such 
a one there may be, whose manners may be lewd 
enough, and yet whose will may be more staid 
than another, who outwardly carries himself 
after a more regular manner. As we see some 
who complain of having vowed chastity before 
they knew what they did ; and I have also 
known others really complain of being given 
up to debauchery before they were at years of 
discretion ; the vice of the parents, or the im- 
pulse of necessity, which is a rude counsellor, 
may be the cause. In the East Indies, though 
chastity is of singular reputation, yet custom 
permitted a married woman to prostitute herself j 
to any one who presented her with an elephant, 
and that with glory too, to have been valued 
at so high a rate. 9 Phedo the philosopher, a 
man of birth, after the taking of his country, 
Elis, made it his trade 10 to prostitute the beauty 
of his youth for money, so long as it lasted, 
to any one that would, thereby to gain his 
living. And Solon was the first in Greece, 'tis 
said, who by his laws gave liberty to women, 
at the expense of their chastity, to provide for 
the necessities of life ; a cu^om that Herodotus 
says had been received in many governments 
before his time. 11 And besides, what fruit is 
there of this painful solicitude ? For what 
justice soever there is in this passion, we are 
yet to consider whether it turns to account or 
no ; does any one think to curb it by his 
industry? 

Pone seram ; cohibe : sed quis custodiet ipsos 
Custodes? cauta est, ct ab illis incipit uxor. 12 

" I hear, old friends, I hear you: make all sure, 
Plant spies within, and bolts without the door; 
But who shall keep the keepers? wives contemn 
Our poor precautions, and begin with them." 

What convenieney will not serve their turn in 
so knowing an age ? 



7 Plutarch, on Lone. 
e Id. ib. 

9 Arrian, Hist. Indie, c. \y. 

10 He did not make a trade of himself, voluntarily ; but 
being a slave, his master compelled him to do so. Laurtius, 
in vita. Aulus GeHius, ii. IS. 

11 Herodotus attributes it also to the Lydians (i. <jl ,, and 
to the Babylonians (i. y6.j 

ia Juvenal, vi. 346. 
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Curiosity is vicious throughout ; but 'tis per- 
nicious here : 'tis tolly to examine 
into a disease for winch there is 
no physic that does not inflame 
and make it wor^e ; of which ; 
the shame grows still greater and | 
more public by jealousy, and of which the , 
revenge more wounds our children than heals 
us. You wither and die in the search of so , 
obscure a proof. How miserably have they of j 
my time arrived at that knowledge, who have j 
been so unhappy as to find it out? If the | 
informer does not at the same time present a 
remedy, and bring relief, 'tis an injurious in- 
formation, and that better deserves a dagger-stab 
than does the lie given. We no less lautrh at 
him who takes pains to prevent it, than at him 
who is a cuckold and know* it. not. The cha- 
racter of cuckold is indelible ; he who once 
has it carries it to his grave ; the puir-hment 
proclaims it more than the fault. It is to 
inmd) purpose to see, to draw the curtain, and 
to discover our private misfortunes, and to 
trumpet forth on tragic scaffolds misfortunes 
that only hurt us by being known: f r ki a 
good wife," or u a happy marriage, ' is -aid, 
not of those that really are so, hut of those 
whereof no one says to the contrary. Men 
should be so decreet as to evade this tor- 
menting and unprofitable knowledge ; and the 
Romans had a custom, when returning from 
any expedition, to send home before to acquaint 
their wives with their coming, that they might 
not surprize them ;' and to this purpose it is 
that a certain nation has introduced a custom, 
that the priest shall on the wedding-day unlock 
the bride's cabinet, to free the husband from 
the doubt and curiosity of examining in the 
first assault whether she comes a virgin to his 
bed, or has been at the sport before. 

But the world will be talking : 1 know tin 
hundred honest men, cuckolds, 
that are handsomely and not very 
indecently so ; a worthy man is 
pitied, but not disesteemed for it. 
H1 ]- e< Order it so that your virtue may 

stitle your misfortune; that good 
men may curse: the occasion ; and that he who 
wrongs you may tremble but to think on't. 
And, moreover, who escapes being talked of at 
the same rate, from the least to the greatest ? 

Tot qui lesionibus imperitavit. 

Et mclior quani tu multis fiat, improbe, rebus :- 

" To whom so many lepions once did bow, 

And who, poor wretch, was better far than thou:" 

you hear how many honest men are reproached 
with this in your presence, mid you may believe 
that you sire no more spared behind your back. 
Nay ,* the ladies will be laughing too ; and what 
| are they so apt to laugh at in this virtuous age 
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of ours, as at a peaceable and well-composed 
marriage ? There is not one amongst you but 
has made somebody a cuckold ; and nature 
runs in parallel, in compensation, and turn for 
turn. The frequency of this mishap ought 
long since to have made it easy ; 'tis now 
passed into custom. 

.Miserable passion, which has this aggravation 
also, that it is incommunicable : 

Von ctiam nostris invidit quebtibus aurcs ;* 

" And jsj.iteful fortune too denies 
Tu give an car unto cur cries ;*' 

for to what friend dare you entrust your griefs ; 
who, if lie dues not. laugh at them, will not 
make u-e of the information to get a share of 
the quarry i The sours as well us the sweets 
of marriage are kept sreret by the wife ; and, 
amongst other troublesome conditions annexed 
t ) it, this, to a prating fellow, as I am, is one 
of the chief, that custom has rendered it indecent 
and prejudicial to communicate to any one 
all that a man knows and feels. 

To give even women counsel against jealousy 
would be so much time lost ; 
their very being is so made up of 
suspicion, vanity, and curiosity, 
tlmt to cure them by any lawful 
way is not to be hoped or ex- 
pected. They often recover of this infirmity 
by a form of health much more to be feared 
than the disease itself; for as there are enchant- 
ments that cannot take away the evil but by 
throwing it upon another, they also willingly 
transfer this fever to their husbunds, when they 
slnike it oil' themselves. And yet I know not, 
to speak truth, whether a man can sutler worse 
from them than their jealousy ; 'tis the most 
dangerous of all their conditions, as the head is 
of all their members. Pittacus used to say, 
" That every one had his misfortune; and that 
his w [is the jealous head of his wile; but for 
which he should think himself perfectly happy." 
It must indeed be a mighty inconvenience 
which could thus poison the whole life of so 
ju>t, so w i*e, and valiant a man ; what must 
we poor little fellows do? The senate of 
Marseilles had reason to grant him his request, 
that beirged leave to kill himself, that he might 
be delivered from the clamour of his wife ; for 
'tis a mischief that is never removed but by 
carrying away the piece ; and that lias no 
remedy but flight or patience, both of them 
very hard. lie was, to my mind, an under- 
standing fellow that said there was no happy 
marriage but betwixt a blind wife and a deaf 
husband. 

Let us also consider whether the great and 
violent severity of obligation we The dangeroug 
enjoin them does not produce consequences 
two effects contrary to our de- of t0 ° ereat a 



1 Plutarch, Romun Questions. 

'*' Lueret. iii. 1041. KWO. Of the latter verse Montaigne 
gr. t ■■-. the sense, but not the words. 



3 Catullus, Carm. Ixvii. 170. 
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restraint laid si g n 5 namely, whether it does 
on the wife by not render the pursuers more 
the husband. ea ^ er to attac k ? anc [ t l, e W omen 

more easy to yield : for, as to the first, by 
raising the value of the place, we raise the 
value arid desire of the conquest. Might it 
not be Venus herself who so cunningly en- 
hanced the price of her merchandize, by making 
the laws her bawds ; knowing how insipid a 
delight it would be that was not heightened 
by fancy, and hardness to achieve? In short, 
'tis all pork, only varied by sauces, as said 
Flaminius's host. 1 Cupid is a roguish god, 
who makes it his sport to contend with reli- 
gion and justice ; 'tis his glory that his power 
makes all other powers and all other rules give 
place to his : 

Materiam culpse prosequiturquc sure. 2 
" And seeks out matter for his erimes." 

And as to the second point, should we not be 
less cuckolds if we less feared to be so ? accord- 
ing to the humour of wonien, whom interdiction 
incites, and who are more eager for being 
forbid : 

Ubi velis, nolunt ; ubi nolis, volunt ultro ; 3 
Conccssa pudct ire via. 4 

" In every varied choice, repugnant still, 
They wou'd, you won't, and when you won't they will." 

What better interpretation can we make of 
Mcssalina's behaviour ? She at first made her 
husband a cuckold in private, as is the common 
use ; but, bringing her business about with too 
much ease, by reason of her husband's stupidity, 
she soon scorned that way, and presently fell 
to making open love to her own servants, and 
to favour and entertain them in the sight of all. 
She would make him know and see how she 
used him. This animal, not to be roused with 
all this, and rendering her pleasures dull and 
flat by his too stupid facility, by which he 
seemed to authorize and make them lawful, 
what does she but, being the wife of a living 
and healthful emperor, and at Rome, the 
theatre of the world, in the face of the sun, 
and with solemn ceremony, and to Silius, whom 
she had long before enjoyed, she publicly 
marries herself, one day that her husband was 
gone out of the city. 5 Does it not seem as if 
she was going to become chaste by her hus- 
band's negligence ? or that she sought another 
husband that might sharpen her appetite by his 
jealousy, and who by watching should ineite 
her? But the first difficulty she met with was 
also the last; the beast suddenly roused ; these 
stupid sort of men are oft the most dangerous 
to deal with. I have seen by experience that 
this extreme toleration, when it conies to dis- 



1 Livy, xxxv. 49. 

2 Ovid, Trist iv. i 34, 

3 Terence, Eunuch, iv. 8. 43. 

4 Lucan, ii. 446. 

5 Tacitus, Annul, xi. 26. 

6 JEntid, xii. 40tj. 



solve, produces the most severe revenge ; for 
taking fire on a sudden, anger and fury being 
collected in one point, discharge their utmost 
force at the first charge, 

Irarumque oranes effundit habenas ; 6 

" And poureth forth the whirlwind of his rage ;" 

he put her to death, and with her a great num- 
ber of those with whom she had intelligence: 
even one man who could not help it, and 
whom she had caused to be forced to her bed 
with scourges. 7 

What Virgil says of Venus and Vulcan, 
Lucretius had better expressed of a stolen 
enjoyment betwixt her and Mars : 

Belli fera rmencra Mayors 
Armipotens regit, in groin ium qui stepe tuum ae 
llejicit, yjtcrno devinetus vulucre amoris ; 
Paseit aniore avidos inhians in tc, l)ea, visus, 
Kque tuo pendct resupini spiritus ore : 
Hune tu, Diva, tuo reeubantem corpore sancto 
Circumfusa super, suaves ex ore loquelaa 
Vun»le. H 

" For furious Mars, 
The only governor and god of wars, 
With thee enamoured of; en doth resort 
To taste the pleasures of the Paphhm court ; 
There, on thy hosoin, he supinely lies, 
Panting, and drinking love tit both his eyes; 
Nuckii.g thy balmy breath with eager kiss, 
And hastening to enjoy yet greater bliss ; 
Then, uhile thy tender limbs about him move, 
Involved and fcttcr'd in the clasps of love, 
Thy charms in that transporting moment try, 
And softest language to his heart apply." 

When I consider this rejicit, pascif, inJiiaits, 
mollis fovct, medullas, labefacta, pendet, pcr- 
mrrit, and that noble circumfusa, mother of 
the gentle infimis, I contemn those little quib- 
bles and verbal allusions that have been since 
in use. Those good people stood in need of no 
subtlety to disguise their meaning ; their lan- 
guage is downright and plain, 

and full of natural and continued Y\}f??,TL 
, . . tutes true elo- 

vigour ; they are all epigram ; quence. 
not the sting only, but the head, 
body, and feet ; there is nothing forced, nothing 
languishing ; but they still keep the same pace : 
Contcxtus totus vlrllia cd ; noil sunt circa 
floscidos occifpati. 9 " The whole contexture is 
manly, without introducing little flowers of 
rhetoric." 'Tis not a soft eloquence and with- 
out offence merely ; 'tis nervous and solid, that 
does not so much please as it fills and ravishes 
the greatest minds. When I see these brave 
methods of expression, so lively, so profound, 
I do not say that 'tis well said, but well 
thought. 'Tis the sprightliness of the imagina- 
tion that swells and elevates the words, Pectus 
est quod disertinn facit™ " ? Tis the heart 
makes it eloquent." Our people call judgment, 
language, and fine words, full conceptions. This 
representation is not so much carried on by 



7 Muester, a comedian, and Traulus Monlanus, a knight. 
Tacitus, ut supra. 

8 Lucrct i. 33. 

9 Seneca, FplsL 33. 

10 Quintilian, x 7. 
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dexterity of hand, as by having the object more 
vividly imprinted in the soul, (Julius speaks 
simply, because he conceives simply: Hornet' 
does not content himself with a superficial 
expression, that would betray him ; he sees 
farther and more clearly into things ; his wit 
breaks into and rummages all the magazine of 
words and figures wherewith to express him- I 
self, and he must have them above ordinary, ' 
because his conception is so. Plutarch says 1 
that he sees the Latin tongue by the tilings: tis 
here the same; the sense illuminates and pro- 
duces the words, not words of air, but of flesh 
and bone; they signify more than they express. 
Inferior heads perceive some image of this ; for [ 
in Italy I said whatever I had a mind to do in 
common discourse: but in more serious subjects, 
I durst not have trusted myself with an idiom 
that 1 could not wind and turn out of its ordi- \ 
miry puce ; I would therein have a power of i 
introducing something of my own. 

The handling and utterance of fine wits is ' 
that which sets off a language ; 
not so much by innovating it, as 
by putting it to more vigorous 
and various service, by straining, 
bending, and adapting ; they do not create 
words, but they enrich their own, and give 
them weight and signification by the uses they 
put them to, and teach them unwonted motions, 
but withal ingeniously and discreetly. And 
how little this talent is given to till, i< manifest 
by the many French scribblers of this aire ; 
they are bold and proud enough not To follow 
the common road, but they lose their way for 
want of invention and discretion. There is 
nothing seen in their writing* but a wretched 
alfeetation of a strange new stilt-, with cold 
and absurd disguises, which, instead of elcvat- I 
ing, depresses the matter: provided they can 
but trick up their style with tine new words, j 
they care not what they signify ; and to bring , 
in a new word by the head and shoulders, they 
leave out the old one, very often more sinewy 
and significant than the other. 

There is stuff enough in our language, but 
there is a defect in fashioning it ; 
for there is nothing that might 
not be made out of our terms of 
hunting and war, which is a fruit- 
ful soil to borrow from : and the 
forms of speaking, like herbs, improve ami 
grow stronger by being transplanted. I find 
it sufficiently abounding, but not sufficiently 
pliable and vigorous: it quails under a power- 
ful conception : if yon would maintain the 
dignity of your style, you will oft perceive it to 
flag and languish under you, and there Latin 
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steps in to its relief, as Greek does to other lan- 
guages. Of some of the words I have picked 
out for my own use, we do not easily discern 
the energy, by reason that the frequent use of 
them has in some sort debased their beauty, 
and rendered it common : as in our ordinary 
language, there are several excellent phrases 
and metaphors to be met with, of which the 
beauty is withered by age, and the colour is 
sullied by too common handling ; but that 
takes nothing from the relish to an under- 
standing man : neither does it derogate from 
the glory of those ancient authors, who, 'tis 
likely, first brought those words into that lustre. 
The sciences treat of things too finely, and 
after an artificial, very diiferent The aci ,., ICM 
from the common and natural treat of things 
way. My page makes love, and * ,lh to ° much 
understands it : but read to him 
Leo the Hebrew, and Fieinus, 2 where they 
speak of him, his thoughts and actions, he 
understands it not. I find in Aristotle most 
of my ordinary notions ; they are there covered 
ami disguised in another robe for the use of 
their schools. Well may they speed ; but, 
were I of the trade, I would as much naturalize 
art as they artify nature. Let us leave Bembo 
and Kqiiieola to themselves. 3 When I write, I 
can very well spare both the company and the 
remembrance of books, h.-st they 
should interrupt my method ; and ^ vl1 ?* Mon - 

i • .i ' j " i i.„*i , tailzie chose to 

also, in truth, the best authors ha j: e no lj0()ka 

too much humble and discourage by him but 

me. I am very much of the i' mt;tn ' h ulllle 

. - , , he v\as writing, 

painter s mind, who, having re- 
presented cocks most wretchedly ill, charged all 
his boys not to sutler any real cock to come into 
his shop ; and had rather need to give myself 
a little lustre after the manner of Antigenides 
the musician, who, when he had to perform, 
took care beforehand that the auditory should, 
either before or after, be disgusted with some 
other ill musicians. J3 n t I can hardly be with- 
out Plutarch ; he is so universal and so full, 
that, upon all occasions, and what extravagant 
subject soever you take in hand, he will still 
introduce himself into your business, and holds 
out to you a liberal and not to be exhausted 
hand of riches and embellishments. It vexes 
me that he is so exposed to the spoil of those 
who are conversant with him ; I can no sooner 
east an eye upon him but I purloin either a leg 
or a wing. 

And also, for this design of mine, 'tis conve- 
nient for me to write at home, in a wild country, 
where I have nobody to assist or Why he chose 
relieve me ; where I hardly see a to write at 
man that understands the Latin of home » where he 



1 In the Life of Demosthenes, chap. 1. "1 began to take 
Latin authors in hand," says he, " very late, being far 
advanced in the decline of life, when an odd thing happened 
to ine, which is nevertheless true, viz., that I did not so 
much learn to understand things by the words, as I came to 
understand the words, in some decree, by the use and know- 
ledge I had of the things thereby signified." 

* Leo of Judah, a Portuguese r.ibbi, who lived under 



Ferdinand the Catholic, and composed a " Dialogue on 
Love." Ficinus, who lived at the same period, translated the 
works of Plato and Plotinus, and wrote several metaphysical 
pieces. 

- 1 Cardinal Bembo, author of a poem called Gli Asolani. 
Kf/uiroln, a theologian and philosopher of the sixteenth 
ceiitury, wrote a book entitled Delia JS'utura d'Amvre. 
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his pater-noster, and of Frencli as 
little, if not less. I might have 
made it better elsewhere, but then the work 
would have been less my own ; and its principal 
end and perfection is to be exactly mine. I 
should well enough correct an accidental error, 
of which I am full, as I run carelessly on : but 
for any ordinary and constant imperfections, it 
were a kind of treason to put them out. When 
another tells me, or I say to myself, " Thou art 
too full of figures : this is a word of the Gascon 
growth : this a dangerous phrase (I do not re- 
ject any of those that are used in the common 
streets of France, they that will fight custom 
with grammar are fools) : this is an ignorant 
discourse ; this is a paradoxical saying ; this is 
a foolish expression : thou makest thyself merry 
sometimes ; and men will think thou saycst a 
thing in good earnest, which thou only speakest 
in jest." Yes, say I ; but I correct the faults 
of inadvertence, not those of custom. Do I not 
talk at the same rate throughout? Do I not 
represent myself to the life ? Enough : I have 
done what 1 designed ; all the world knows me 
in my book, and my book in me. 

Now I have an apish imitating quality ; when 
I used to write verses (and I never made any 
M but Latin), they evidently accused 

ap™ o'fmtS the poet I bad last read ; and 
some of my first essays have a 
little exotic taste : I speak somewhat another 
kind of language at Paris than I do at Mon- 
taigne. Whomever I stedfastly look upon 
easily leaves some impression of his upon me : 
whatever 1 consider, I usurp : a foolish coun- 
tenance, a disagreeable look, or a ridiculous 
way of speaking ; vices most of all, because 
they seize and stick to me, and will not leave 
their hold without shaking off. I swear more 
by imitation than humour. A murdering imi- 
tation, like that of the apes, so terrible both in 
stature and strength, that Alexander met with 
in a certain country of the Indies, which he 
would have had much ado any other way to 
have subdued; but they afforded him the 
means, by that inclination of theirs, to imitate 
whatever they saw done. For the hunters, 
being directed to put on shoes in their sight, 
and to tie them fast with many knots, and to 
muffle up their heads in caps with running 
nooses, and to seem to anoint their eyes with 
glue : l so did those silly creatures employ their I 
imitations to their own ruin ; they glued up 
their own eyes, haltered and bound themselves. 
The other faculty of playing the mimic, and 
ingeniously acting the words and gestures of 
another, purposely to make others merry, and 
to raise their admiration, is no more in me 
than in a stock. When I swear my own oath, 



1 Julian, de Animal, xvii. 25, and Strabo, xv, 

2 Laertius, in vita. Cappari, or capparis, is the name of 
a shrub bearing capers ; others swore by a cabbage, as is the 
custom in France even at this day ; witness the word 
veriuchou, a kind of oath, which signifies the virtue of cab- 



*tis only, by God, of all oaths the most direct. 
They say that Socrates swore by his dog ; Zeno 
had for his oath the same interjection, at this 
time in use amongst the Italians, cappari; 2 
Pythagoras swore by water and air. 3 I am so 
apt, without thinking of it, to receive these 
superficial impressions, that have I majesty or 
highness in my mouth for three days together, 
eight days after they come out instead of ex- 
cellency and lordship ; and what I say to-day 
in sport and fooling, I shall say seriously 
to-morrow. Wherefore, in writing, I more 
unwillingly undertake beaten arguments, lest 
I should handle them at another's expense. 
Every subject is equally fertile to me. A fly 
will serve me for a subject; and 'tis well if this 
1 have in hand has not been undertaken at the 
recommendation of as flighty a will ! I may 
begin with that which pleases ine best, for 
matter is all linked to one another. 

But my soul displeases me, in that it ordi- 
narily produces its deepest and r , 

. J *• ... i i.i He generally 

most airy conceits, and those prt)( i UCC d his 

which please me best, when I profoundest 
least expect or study for them, ^en!* ° n a 
and then suddenly vanish, I hav- 
ing, at that instant, nothing to apply them to : 
on horseback, at table, or in bed ; but most on 
horseback, where I am most given to think. My 
speaking is somewhat nicely jealous of silence 
and attention ; if 1 am talking forcibly, who 
interrupts, stops me. In travelling, the neces- 
sity of the way will often put a stop to discourse; 
besides that I, for the most part, travel without 
company fit to entertain long discourse, by 
which means I have all the leisure I would to 
entertain myself. It falls out as it does in my 
dreams ; whilst dreaming I recommend them to 
my memory (for I am apt to dream that I 
dream), but the next morning I may represent 
to myself of what complexion they were, whe- 
ther gay, or sad, or strange, but what they 
were, as to the rest, the more I endeavour to 
retrieve them, the deeper I plunge them into 
oblivion. So, of thoughts that come accidentally 
into my head, I have no more but a vain image 
remaining in my memory, only enough to make 
me torment myself in their quest to no purpose. 
Well then, laying books aside, and more 

simply and materially speaking, I ^ B . . 

n i J (v Ti t-i ± i • i.i • Definition of 

find after all that love is nothing ]ove# 

else but the thirst of enjoying the 

object desired ; neither is Venus any other thing 

than the pleasure of discharging the vessels, like 

the pleasure nature gives us in discharging 

other parts ; which either by immoderation or 

indiscretion becomes vicious. According to 

Socrates, 4 love is the appetite of generation, 

by the mediation of beauty. And having often 



bage ; an expression which many people make use of 
constantly. 

3 Laertius, in vita. 

4 Plato, Banjvet. 
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considered the ridiculous titillation of this plea- 
sure, the absurd, hair-brained, and senseless 
motions with which it inspires Zeno and Cra- 
tippus, the indiscreet rage, and the countenance 
enflamed with fury and cruelty in the sweetest 
effects of love, and then that grave, severe, and 
extatic air in so wanton an action ; that our 
delights and our excrements are promiscuously 
shuffled together; and that the supreme pleasure 
carries along with it fainting and complaining, 
as well as grief; I believe it to be true that, us 
Plato says, 1 the gods made man for their sport, 

Qna i naui ista jocandi 
Sa*vitia'." J 

" What a strange eportia^ cruelty is this ?" 

and that it is in mockery that nature has 
ordered the most troublesome of aerions to be 
the most common, by that to make ns equal, 
and to parallel fool* and wi-e nieu, beasts and 
us. Even the most contemplative and sedate 
man, when I imagine him in this posture, I 
hold him an impudent fellow to pretend to be 
sedate and contemplative : 'li.^ the peacock's 
teet abating his pride. 

Ridcntein dircrc vcrum 
Quid vclat '." 

'■ Why may not truth in lati hiiii; ionise he ilrcht ""' 

They who banish serious imaL r inations from 
their sports do, says one, like him who dares 
not adore the statue of a saint, if not covered 
with a veil. We eat and drink, indeed, as 
beasts do ; but those are not actions that ob- 
struct the functions of the soul ; in these we 
maintain our advantage over them ; but this 
subjects all oth< r thoughts, and by its imperious 
authority makes an n.-s of all LMnto's divinity 
and philosophy too, and vet he complains not 
of it. In every thing c.be a man may keep 
some decorum, all other operations submit to 
the rules of decency ; this cannot so much as in 
imagination appear other than vicious or ridi- 
culous. Examine if you can therein lind one 
wise and discreet proceeding. Alexander said 1 
that he chiefly knew himself to be mortal by 



this act and sleepi 



Sleep suffocates and 



suppresses the iacultics of the soul : the fami- 
liarity with women does likewise dissipate and 
exhaust them. Truly, 'tis a mark not only of 
our original corruption, but also of our vanity 
and deformity. 

On the one hand, nature pa-lies us on to it, 
having rixed the most noble, useful, and plea- 
sant of all her functions to this 
desire: and, on the other, leaves 
us to accuse and avoid it, as in- 
solent and indecent, to blush at 
it, and to recommend abstinence. 



Why is ]ove, 
with which na- 
ture inspires 
us, to be con- 
demned. 



• Laws, i. 13. 

2 Claudian, in Eutrop. i. 4. 

* Horace, Sut. I. l. 21. 

4 1'lutarch, Hmv to distinguish a l-'tuttc 
b Nat. Ih.st. v. 17- 



Are we not, in fact, brutes to call that work 
brutish which begets us? People of differing 
religions have concurred in several ceremonies, 
as sacrifices, lamps, burning incense, fasts, and 
offerings ; and amongst others, in condemning 
this act: all opinions come to this, besides the 
so extended custom of circumcision, which is for 
punishment of it. We have perhaps reason to 
blame ourselves for being guilty of so foolish a 
production as man, and to call the act and parts 
shameful that are employed in the work (I am 
sure none are now properly shameful and ab- 
ject). The Essenians, of whom Pliny speaks, 5 
kept up their nation several ages without nurse 
or baby-clouts, by the arrival of strangers, who 
following this pretty humour, came continually 
into them : a whole nation resolute rather to 
hazard a total extermination, than to engage 
themselves in female embraces, and rather to 
lose a succession of men than to beget one. 7 Tis 
said that Zeno never had to do with a woman 
but once in his life, and then out of civility, 
that he might not seem too obstinately to dis- 
dain the sex/' livery one avoids seeing a man 
born, every one runs to see him die ; to destroy 
a man a spacious field is sought out, and in the 
face oi tin* sun ; but to make him, we ere*]) 
into a-^ dark and private a corner as we can ; 
'tis a man's duty iu withdraw himself from the 
light to do it ; but 'tis glory, and the fountain 
of many virtues to know how to destroy what 
we have done : the one is injury, the other 
favour: tor Aristotle says that to do au\ one a 
benefit, in a certain phrase of his country, is to 
kill him. The Athenians, 7 to couple the dis- 
grace' of these two actions, having to purge the 
Isle of J)elos, and to justify themselves to 
Apollo, interdicted at once all birth and burial 
in the precincts thereof: iXosfri uostnvt pa'ititet* 
u We are ashamed of ourselves.'' 
There are some nations that wil 
to eat. 9 I know a lady, and of 
the best quality, who has the 
same opinion, that it is an ill 
sight to see women chew their 
meat, that it takes away much them eat. 
from their grace and beauty, and 
therefore unwillingly appears at a public table 
with an appetite; and I know a man also that 
cannot endure to see another eat, nor be seen 
himself; and is more shy of company in putting 
in than putting out. In the Turkish empire 
there are a great number of men who, to excel 
others, never suffer themselves to be seen when 
they make their repast ; who never have more 
than one a week ; who cut and mangle their 
faces and limbs, and never speak to any one. 
Fanatic people ! who think to honour their 
nature by disnaturing themselves; that value 
themselves upon their contempt of themselves, 



not be seer 



There arc 
people who do 
not care that 
ny should ere 



'■ L.iertius, in ritu. 

7 Thucydidcs, iii. 101. 

- s Terence, I'harmw, i. 3, 20. 

:) Leo ; Description of \frira. 
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and grow better by being worse ! What mon- 
strous animal is this, that is a horror to himself, 
to whom his delights are grievous, and who 
weds himself to misfortunes ! There are who 
conceal their life, 

Exilioque domos et dulcia limina mutant, 1 

" There in exile roam, 
Seek a new sun, and leave their blissful home," 

and withdraw them from the sight of other 
men ; that avoid health and cheer- 
Men who con- fulness as dangerous and pre- 
fromlfSJTiind judicial qualities. Not only many 
are ingenious sects, but many nations, curse 

ielvelm them * tnC,r bil ' th UTltl bl ° SS tll0ir d(3Jltl1 ' 

and there is a place where the 
snn is abominated and darkness adored. We 
are only ingenious in using ourselves ill ; 'tis 
the real quarry our wits fly at ; and wit, when 
misapplied, is a dangerous tool ! 

O miseri ! quorum gaudia crimen habent. 2 

" O wretched men ! whose pleasures are a crime !" 

Alas, poor man ! thou hast enough inconve- 
niences that are inevitable, without increasing 
them by thine own invention ; and art miser- 
able enough by nature, without being so by 
art ; thou hast real and essential deformities 
enough, without forging those that are ima- 
ginary : is the little ease thou hast, too much 
for thee, that thou wouldst abridge the half of 
that? Dost thou find that thou hast performed 
all the necessary offices that nature has en- 
joined thee, and that she is idle in thee, if thou 
dost not oblige thyself to more and new ones? 
Thou dost not stick to infringe the universal 
and undoubted laws, but stickest close to those 
confederate and fantastic ones of thy own ; and 
by how much more particular, uncertain, and 
contradictory they are, by so much thou em- 
ployest thy whole endeavour in them ; the 
laws of thy parish occupy and bind thee ; those 
of God and the world concern thee not. I?un 
but a little over the examples of this kind ; thy 
life is full of them. 

The verses of these two poets treating so 
reservedly and discreetly of wan- 
To talk dis- tonness as they do, 'methinks 

erectly of love ,1 1* ^ "**. i 

only stimulates tl,e y discover it much more, 
it the more. Ladies cover their persons with 
net-work, as priests do several 
sacred things ; and painters shade their pic- 
tures, to give them greater lustre ; and 'tis said 
that the sun and wind strike more violently by 
reflection than in a direct line. The Egyptian 
wisely answered him who asked him what he 
had under his cloak ; " It is hid under my 
cloak," said he, " that thou mayest not know 
what it is :" 3 but there are certain other things 
that people hide only to show them. Hear 
this one, that speaks plainer : 



1 Virgil, Georgic ii. 511. 

2 l**eudo-GalIus, i. 180. 

3 Plutarch, on Curiosity. 



Et nudam presai corpus ad usque meum : 4 

" And pressed her naked body close to mine." 

methinks I am eunuched with the expression. 
Let Martial turn up Venus's coats as high as 
he can, he cannot shew her so naked : he who 
says all that is to be said gluts and disgusts us. 
He who is afraid to express himself, draws us 
on to guess at more than is meant; there is a 
kind of treachery in this sort of modesty, and 
especially whilst" half opening, as they® do, so 
fair a path to imagination ; both the action and 
description should give a relish to their theft. 

The more respectful, more timorous, more 
coy and secret love of the Spaniards and Ita- 
lians pleases me ; I know not who, of old, wished 
his neck as long as that of a crane, that he 
might the longer taste what he had swallowed ; 
it had been better wished in this quick and 
precipitous pleasure, especially in such natures 
as mine, that have the fault of being too 
prompt. To stop its flight and delay it with 
preambles, all things, a wink, a bow, a word, a 
sign, stand for favour and recompense betwixt 
them. Was it not an excellent piece of thrift 
in him that could dine on the steam of the 
roast ? 'Tis a passion that mixes, 
with very little of solid essence, Love ought to 
much more of vanity and fever- h / l » ade s™- 

... i J . i duallv, and 

ish raving, and we are to reward without preci- 
and pay it accordingly. Let us pitation. 
teach the ladies to value and 
esteem themselves, to amuse and fool us. We 
give the last charge at the first onset ; the 
French impetuosity will still show itself. By 
spinning out their favours, and exposing them 
in small parcels, all, even miserable old age, 
will find some little share of reward, according 
to their worth and merit. He who has no 
fruition but in fruition, who wins nothing 
unless he sweeps the stakes, who takes no 
pleasure in the chace but in the quarry, ought 
not to introduce himself into our school. The 
more steps and degrees there are, so much 
higher and more honourable is the uppermost 
seat ; we should take a pleasure in being con- 
ducted to it, as in magnificent palaces, by 
porticos, entries, long and pleasant galleries, 
by many turns and windings. This disposition 
of things would turn to our advantage ; we 
should there longer stay, and longer love ; with- 
out hope and without desire we proceed not 
worth a pin. Our conquest and entire posses- 
sion is what they ought infinitely to dread : 
when they wholly surrender themselves up to 
the mercy of our fidelity and constancy they 
run a mighty hazard ; they are virtues very 
rare, and hard to be found ; they are no sooner 
ours but we are no more theirs ; 

Postquam cupidee mentis satiata libido est, 
Verba nihil metuere, nihil perjuria curaut ;*> 



* Ovid, Amor. i. 5. 24, 
r > Virgil and Lucretius. 
fi Catullus, Carm. lxiv. 14/ 
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" When our desires and lusts once sated are, 
For oaths and promises we little care ;" 

And Thrasonides, 1 a young man of Greece, was 
so in love with li is passion, that having gained 
a mistress's consent, he refused to enjoy her, 
that he might not by fruition quench and stu- 
pify the unquiet ardour of which he was so 
proud, and with which he so pleased himself. 
Dearness is a good sauce to meat. J)o but 
observe how much the form of salutation, parti- 
cular to our nation, has by its facility made 
kisses, which Socrates says- are so powerful and 
dangerous for stealing hearts, of no esteem. It 
is a nauseous and injurious custom for ladies, 
that they must be obliged to lend their lips to 
every fellow that has three footmen at his 
heels, 3 how nasty or deformed soever, 

Cujus lividn narilms caninis, 
Dependet glacics, rigetque har'na - - - 
Centum occurrere malo cnlilmgis :' 

and we do not get much by the bargain ; for as 
the world is divided, for three prettv women, 
we must kiss fifty ugly ones ; and to a tender 
stomach, like those of my age, an ill kiss over- 
pays a good one. 

In Italy they passionately court, even their 
common women, who pr<»titute themselves for 
money, and justify the doing so by saying that 
there are degrees of fruition ; and that by 
courting they will procure themselves that 
which is best and most entire; the\ :-ell nothing 
but their bodies, the will is too free, and too 
much its own to be exposed to sale. So siy 
these, that 'tis the will they undertake, and 
they have reason ; 'tis indeed the will that we 
are to serve, and to have to do withal. I abhor 
to imagine as mine a body without affection ; 
and this madness is, methinks, cousiu-genuan to 
that of the boy, who would needs lie with the 
beautiful statue of Venus, made 
by Praxiteles,'' or that ot the 
furious Egyptian, who violated 
the dead carcase of a woman he 
was embalming, which was the 
occasion of the law, afterwards 
made in Egypt, that the corpse of beautiful 
young women, and of those of good quality, 
should be kept three days before they should be 
delivered to those whose olHce it was to take 
care for the interment/' Periander did more 



wonderfully, who extended his conjugal affec- 
tion (more regidar and legitimate) to the enjoy- 
ment of his wife Melissa after she was dead. 7 
Does it not seem a lunatic humour in the moon, 
seeing she could not otherwise enjoy her darling 
Kndyniion, to lay him for several months asleep, 
and to please herself with the fruition of a boy, 
who stirred not but in his sleep .' So I say that 
we love a body without a soul, when we love a 
body without its consent anil concurring desire. 
All enjoyings are not alike ; there are some that 
are hectic and languishing ; a thousand other 
causes, besides good will, may procure us this 
favour from the ladies ; this is not a sufficient 
testimony of affection ; treachery may lurk 
there as well as elsewhere; they sometimes go 
to it but by halves, 

Tawiuam tliura merumque parent 
Absentem, inannoreainve putes i* 

" So r<»l<llv they unto the work prepare, 

You'd think them absent, or else marble were:" 

1 know some who had rather lend that than 
their coach, and who only impart themselves 
that way. You are to examine whether your 
company pleases them upon any other account, 
or for that only, as some strong-limbed groom ; 
in what character, and what degree of favour 
you are with them, 

Tibi si datur uni : 
Quo lapide ilia diem candidiore notat. 9 

" Whether thy mistress favour tliee alone, 

And mark thy day out with the whiter stone." 



The corpse of 
beautiful wo- 
men kept three 
days in Egypt, 
before they 
were interred. 



1 Laertius, vii. 130. 

2 Xenophon, Mem. on Socrates. 

3 The kiss of ceremony or salutation, which Montaigne 
here erroneously affirms to lie peculiar to France, came, not 
lone: afterwards, to be regarded as a piece of great immodesty 
there, as appears from Dr. Ileyhn's " Survaye of France." 
When the Doctor visited that country, in 102.'), he thought 
it strange and uncivil that the ladies should turn away from 
the proffer of a salutation ; and lie indignantly exclaims, 
" that the chaste and innocent kiss of an English gentle- 
woman is more in heaven than their best devotions. " — 
Erasmus, in a letter, urging his friend Andrelinus to come 
to England, very pleasantly makes use of this custom to 
strengthen his invitation. " It, Faustus," says he, " thou 
knewest the advantages of England, thou wouldst run hither 
with winged feet, and if the gout would not suffer that, thou 
wouldst wish thyself a Daedalus. For, to name one among 
many, here are tdrls with divine countenances, bland and 

I courteous, and whom thou wouldst readily prefer to thy 



u( 



What if they eat your bread with the sauce 
a more pleading imagination? 

Te tenet, absentes alios suspirat amorcs. 10 

' While in her arms entwin'd, you don't discover 
She pants with longing for an absent lover." 

What ! have we not seen one, in these days of 
ours, that made use of this act upon the account 
of a iiioht horrid revenge, by that means to kill 
and poison, as he did, an excellent woman ? 

Such as know Italy will not think it strange 
if, for this subject, I seek not elsewhere for 
examples ; for that nation may be called the 
regent of the world in this. They have gene- 
rally more handsome, and fewer ugly, women 
than we; but for rare and excelling beauties, 



Muses. And besides, there is a custom which can never be 
sufficiently praised : for, if you visit any where, you are dis- 
missed with kisses ; if you return, these sweet things are 
again rendered ; if any one goes away with you, the kisses 
are divided ; wherever yon go you are abundantly kissed. 
In short, move which way you will, all things are full of 
delight." Erasmus, Kp. v. 10. 

•* Ulartial, vii. 91. The Latin is the only laneuase that is 
so licentious as to convey ideas so gross and nasty. Seneca 
says it is better to suppress some tilings in silence, though it 
be' to the detriment of the cause, rather than to transgress 
the bounds of modesty. Seneca, Cuntruv. i. 2. towards the 
end. 

•"> Val. Max. viii. 2. Ext. 5. 

*• Herod, ii. HQ. 

~ Laertius, i. of). 

* Martial, xi. 103. 12. and 59, 8. 

s Catullus, Ixviii. 147, 

>o Tibulliw, i. 6, 35. 
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I think we may have as many as they. I think 
the same of their wits ; of those of the common 
sort they have evidently far more : brutal stupi- 
dity is without comparison much rarer there ; 
but for singular souls and of the highest form, 
we are nothing indebted to them. It' I should 
carry on the comparison, I might say, as touch- 
ing valour, that on the contrary it is, to what 
it is with them, common and natural with us: 
but sometimes we see them possessed of it to 
such a degree as surpasses the greatest examples 
we can produce. The marriages of that country 
are defective in this : their custom commonly 
imposes so rude and so slavish a law upon the 
women, that the most distant acquaintance with 
a stranger is held as criminal in them as the 
most intimate ; a law which necessarily renders 
all such acquaintances, when they are made, 
substantial ; and seeing that all comes to one 
account, they have no hard choice to make ; 
and when they have broken down the fence, 
believe me, they launch out to some tune : 
Luxuria ipsls vinculis, sicut fera bestta, irrl- 
tata, delude emissa. 1 " Lust, like a wild beast, 
being more enraged by being bound, breaks 
from his chains with greater wildness." They 
must give them a little more rein : 

Vidi ego nuper cquum, contra sua frena tenaccm, 
Ore reluctanti fulminis ire modo : 2 

" The fiery courser, whom no art can stay, 
Or reined force, doth oft fair means obey." 

The desire of company is allayed by giving a 
little liberty. AVe run pretty nearly the same 
fortune ; they go to extremes from their con- 
straint ; we from our licence. ? Tis a good 
custom we have in France, that our sons are 
received into high families, there to be enter- 
tained and bred up pages, as in a school of 
nobleness ; and 'tis looked upon as a dis- 
courtesy and an affront to refuse a gentleman : 
1 have taken notice (for so many families, so 
many different forms) that the ladies who have 
>een strictest with their women attendants have 
had no better luck than those who allowed 
them a greater liberty ; there should be moder- 
ation in all things ; one must leave a great deal 
of their conduct to their own discretion ; for, 
when all comes to all, no discipline can curb 
them throughout. It is certain that she who 
comes off with flying colours from a school of 
liberty, brings with her whereon to repose more 
confidence than she who comes away sound 
from a severe and strict education. 

Our fathers dressed up their daughters' looks 
,. , . in bashfulness and fear ; we ours 

Modesty neees- • c ■, * y A , 

sary to women. ln confidence and assurance, the 
courage and the desires being 
alike in both cases. We understand nothing of 
the matter ; we must leave it to the Sarmates, 
that may not lie with a man till with their own 
hands they have first killed another in battle. 3 



1 Livy, xxxiv. 4. 

2 Ovid, Amor, iii, 4. 13. 

3 Herod, iv. I17. 



For me, who have no other title left me to these 
things but by the ears, 'tis sufficient, if, accord- 
ing to the privilege of my age, they retain me 
for one of their counsel. I advise them then, 
and men too, to abstinence ; but if the age we 
live in will not endure it, at least to modesty and 
discretion ; for as the story says of Aristippus, 4 
speaking to some young men, who blushed to 
see him go into a scandalous house : "The vice 
is in not coming out, not in going in." Let 
her that has no care for her conscience have 
yet some regard to her reputation ; and though 
she be rotten within, let her carry a fair outside 
at least. 

I commend a gradation and procrastination 
in their bestowing of favours : Plato declares 
that, in all sorts of love, facility and prompt- 
ness are forbidden the defendant. 'Tis a sign 
of eagerness, so rashly, suddenly, and hand- 
over-head, to surrender themselves, and they 
ought to disguise it with all the art they have ; 
in carrying themselves with modesty and reluc- 
tance in granting their last favours, they much 
more allure our desires, and hide their own. 
Let them still fly before us, even those who 
have most mind to be overtaken ; they conquer 
more surely by flying, as the Scythians do. 
Indeed, according to the law that nature has 
imposed upon them, it is not properly for them 
either to will or desire ; their part is to suffer, 
consent, and obey : and for this it is that nature 
has given them a perpetual capacity, which in 
us is but occasional and uncertain ; they are 
alwaj T s fit for the encounter, that they may 
be always ready when we are so, pati natce : 5 
" born to endure :" and whereas she has or- 
dered that our appetites shall be manifest by a 
prominent demonstration, she would have theirs 
to be hidden and concealed within, and has 
furnished them with parts improper for osten- 
tation, and simply defensive. Such proceedings 
as this that follows, must be left to the Ama- 
zonian licence : Alexander marching his army 
through Hyrcania, Thalestris, queen of the 
Amazons, came with three hun- 
dred horse of her own sex, well tiShs. 
mounted and armed, having left 
the remainder of a very great army that fol- 
lowed her, behind the neighbouring mountains, 
to pay him a visit ; and publicly and in plain 
terms told him, that the fame of his valour and 
victories had brought her thither to see him, and 
to make him an offer of her forces, to assist 
him in the pursuit of his enterprises ; and that, 
finding him so handsome, young, and vigorous, 
she, who was also perfect in all her qualities, 
advised that they might lie together; to the end 
that from the most valiant woman of the world, 
and the bravest man then living, there might 
spring some great and wonderful issue for the 
time to come. Alexander returned her thanks 
for all the rest : but to give leisure for the ac- 



< Laertius, in vita, 
5 Seneca, Ep. 95. 
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complishmont of her last demand, lie stayed 
thirteen days in that place, which were spent 
in royal feasting and jollity, for the welcome of 
so brave a princess. 1 

We are almost throughout incompetent and 
unjust judges of their actions, as they are of 
ours. I confess the truth when it makes against 
me, as when 'tis on my side. 'Tis an abo- 
minable intemperance that pushes them on so 
often to change, and that hinders them to limit 
their affection to any one person whatever ; 
as is evident in that iroddess to whom are attri- 
buted so many changes and so many lovers : 
but 'tis true withal that love is contrary to its 
own nature if it be not violent, and that vio- 
lence is contrary to its nature if it be constant. 
And they who make it a wonder, exclaim, and 
keep such a clutter to find out the cau-es of 
this frailty of theirs, as unnatural and not to be 
believed ; how comes it to pn-s they do not 
discern how often they are themselves guilty of i 
the some, without any a>tonishuient or miracle 
at all .' It woidd perad venture , 
be more strange to M-e toe pa-non j 
fixed ; 'ti< not a simply corporeal 
pasi-ion : it" there be no end in 
iiibitioii, there is doubtless none | 
the more in de-ire ; it still lives utter sitietv : I 
and 'tis impossible to prescribe either constant I 
satisfaction or end ; it ever goes beyond its 
possession. 

And inconstancy perhaps i< in some sort 
more pardonable in them than in 
ns : they may ple-nl, as well as 
we, the inclination to variety and 
novelty, common to us both ; and 
secondly, which we cannot, that they bay a 
pig in a poke. .loan, Queen of Naples, caused 
her first husband, Andrcosso,- to be hanged at 
the bars of her window, in a baler of gold ami 
silk, woven with her own hand, because that, 
in matrimonial performances, she neither found 
his parts nor abilities answer the expectation 
she had conceived from his stature, beauty, 
youth, and activity, by which she had been 
caught and deceived. The} may allege that 
there is more required in doing than in suller- 
ing ; and so they are on their part always at 
least provided for necessity, whereas on our 
part it may fall out otherwise. For this reason 
it was that Plato, in his Laws, wisely provided 
that, before every marriage, to 
Men stripped determine of the" fitness of the 

naked betore . 1 ■ i i i i 

marriage. pCl'SOUS, the judges should SCO 

the young men who pretended to 
it stark naked, and the women naked to the 
girdle only. When they come to try us they 
do not perhaps find us worthy of their choice : 



Inconstancy 
pardonable in 
women. 



• Diodorus Sic. xvii. 16. But this historian does not 
say that this queen of the Amazons offered Alexander troops 
to aid him in his military expeditions: and (>uintus Cnrtius, 
vi. 5, says expressly that Alexander having asked her if she 
would go to the wars with him, she excused herself by say- 
ing, that slie had left nobody to be puarchau of her kingdom: 
" Causata, fine custode rcgnum relupiisse." 

2 Andrew (whom the Italians called Andreosso . son of 
Charles, King of Hungary . .Sec Jtavle, art. Joan I. vf Naples. 



Experta latus, madidoquc simillima loro 
lnguina, ncc lassa stare coaeta mauu, 
Deserit imbclles thalamos. 3 

" All efforts vain t' excite his vigour dead, 
The married virgin flies th' injoyous bed." 

'Tis not enough that a man's will be good ; 
weakness and insufficiency lawfully break a 
marriage, 

Kt qua' rendum aliunde foret ncrvosius illud, 
Uuod posset zonain solvere virgincam : ' 

" And elsewhere seek a man fit for love's toil ;" 

and why not ? and, according to her own 
measure, an amorous intelligence, more bold 
and active, 

Si blando ncqucat smperesse labori.'" 
" If strength they want love's task to undergo." 

Hut is it not a great impudence to oiler our 
imperfections and imbecilities, where we desire 
to please, and leave a good opinion and esteem 
of ourselves.' For tin; little that 1 am able 
to do now, 

Ad iiiiimt 
M wills opus," 

" One bout a night," 

I would not trouble a woman that 1 reverence 
and fear: 

Fuirf" Mi^pirari, 
Cujus undenmii tn-pid.i\ it ietas 
C'laudere lust rum. r 

" Su«p«'rt not him 
On whose love's wild- lire aire duth throw 
Of filty years the cooling snow." 

Nature should satisfy herself in having rendered 
a^fc misi rable, without making it ridiculous too. 
1 hate to see it, tor one pour inch of pitiful 
vigour, which comes upon it but thrice a Meek, 
to *trut and sjt out itself with as gnat an air 
as if it could do mighty feats, a trim ilame of 
fla\ ; and wonder to see it so boil and bubble 
at a time when it. is so concealed and extin- 
guished. This appetite ought not to appertain 
to anything but the ilower of beautiful youth ; 
trust not to it because yon see it seconds that 
indefatigable, full, constant, and magnanimous 
ardour tlat is in you, for it will certainly leave 
you in the lurch at your greatest need ; but 
rather return it to some tender, bashful, ami 
ignorant boy, who yet trembles under the rod, 
and blushes : 

Indum sanguinco veluti violaverit ostro 

Si quis cbur, vel mixta rubeut ubi ldia multa 

Alba rosa. 

" Thus Indian iv'ry shows 
Winch with a bord'riug hue of purple glows ; 
Or lilies damasked with the neighbouring rose." 



3 Martial, vii. 59. 3. 

4 Catullus, Carm. Ixvii. 27 
' Virgil, Georg. iii. 127. 

r Horace, Epod. xii. 15. 
" Id. ode. ii. 4 12. 
ft /Krieid, xii. (17, 
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He who can stay till the morning, without dying 
for shame, to behold the disdain of the fair 
eyes of her who knows so well your fumbling 
impertinence, 

Et taciti fecere tamen convicia vultus, 1 

" And though she nothing say, 
How ill she likes my work her looks betray," 

never had the satisfaction and the glory of 
having battled them till they were weary, with 
the vigorous performance of one heroic night. 
When I have observed any one to be tired of 
me, I have not presently accused her levity ; 
but have been in doubt if I had not reason 
rather to complain of nature. She has cer- 
tainly used me very uncivilly and unkindly ; 

Si non longa satis, si non bene mentula crassa : 
Nimirum sapiunt, videntque parvam 
Matronie quoque mentulam illibenter ; 2 

and done me a most irreparable injury. Every 
member I have, as much one as another, is 
equally my own, and no other does more 
properly make me a man than this. 

I universally owe my entire picture to the 
public. The wisdom of my instruction wholly 
consists in liberty and naked truth ; disdaining 
to introduce little, feigned, common, and pro- 
vincial rules into the catalogue of its real duties, 
all natural, general, and constant ; of which 
civility and ceremony are daughters indeed, 
but illegitimate. "We are sure to have the 
vices of appearance, when we have had those or 
essence ; when w r e have done with these, we 
run full drive upon others, if we find it must be 
so ; for there is danger that we shall fancy new 
offices, to excuse our negligence towards the 
natural ones, and to confound them. That 
this is so, it is seen that in places where faults 
are crimes, crimes are but faults ; and that 
in nations where the laws of courtesy are 
most rare and remiss, the primitive laws of 
common reason are better observed, the innu- 
merable multitude of so many duties stifling 
and dissipating our care. Application to trivial 
things diverts us from those that are necessary 
and just. Oh, how these superficial men take 
an easy and plausible way in comparison of 
ours ! These are shadows wherewith we pal- 
liate and pay one another ; but we do not pay, 
but inflame our reckoning to that great judge, 
who tucks up our rags and tatters about our 
shameful parts, and is not nice to view us all 
over, even to our inmost and most secret vile- 
nesses : it were an useful decency of our maid- 
enly modesty, could it keep him from this 
discovery. In fine, whoever could reclaim 
man from so scrupulous a verbal superstition, 



5 Ovid, Amor. i. 7. 21. 

2 Of these three verses the first is the beginning of a sort 
of epigram, entitled Priapus, in the Vet arum Poe.tarum Cata- 
lecta, and tho two others are taken from one of the first 
epigrams of the same collection, Ad Matro?ias, two of which 



would do the world no great disservice. Our 
life is divided betwixt^ folly and prudence. 
Whoever will write of it but what is reverend 
and canonical, will leave more than half behind. 
I do not excuse myself to myself; and if I did, 
it should rather be for my excuses that I would 
excuse myself, than for any other fault ; I ex- 
cuse myself, of certain humours, which I think 
more strong in number than those that are on 
my side. In consideration of which, I will 
farther say this (for I desire to please every 
one, though a thing hard to do : Mssc unum 
hominem accommodatum ad taut am morum ac 
sermonum et voluntatum varictatevi : 3 " That 
one man accommodates himself to so great a 
variety of manners, discourses, and wills): that 
they ought not to condemn me for what I make 
authorities, received and approved of by many 
ages, to utter; and that there is no reason 
that, for want of rhyme, they should refuse mc 
the liberty they allow even to churchmen of our 
nation, and of which here arc two specimens : 

Itimula, dispeream, ni monogramma tua est; 1 
Un vit d'amy la contcnte, ct bicn traictc ; r> 

besides many others. I love modesty, and 'tis 
not out of judgment that I have chosen this 
scandalous way of speaking ; 'tis nature that 
has chosen it for me. I recommend it not, no 
more than other forms that are contrary to 
common custom ; but I excuse it, and by cir- 
cumstances, both general and particular, alleviate 
the accusation. 

But to proceed : whence also can proceed 
that usurpation of sovereign authority you take 
upon you over the women who favour you at 
their own expense, 

Si furtiva dedit nigra munuscula nocte, 

" If in the silence of the night 
She has permitted stolen delight," 

so that you presently assume the interests, cold- 
ness, and authority of a husband ; whence, I 
ask, can it be derived ? 'Tis a free contract: 
why do you not begin, as you intend to hold 
on ? there is no prescription upon voluntary 
things. 'Tis against the form, but it is true, 
withal, that I in my time have carried on this 
affair, as well as the nature of it would permit, 
as conscientiously, and with as much colour of 
justice, as any other contract whatever ; and 
that I never pretended other affection than 
what I really had, and have truly acquainted 
them with the declination, vigour, and birth 
of the same, the fits and intermissions ; a man 
does not alwavs hold on at the „,, , . 

, T V , The author's 

same rate. 1 have been so spar- fidelity i n love, 
ing of my promises that I think 



are parodied by Montaigne. The lines are altogether unsus- 
ceptible of translation. 

3 Q. Cicero, de Petit. Consul, c. 14. 

4 Theodore Jieza. Juvenilia. See Bayle, art. lieza. 

5 St. Gelais, (Euvres Poetiques, p. oy. 

6 Catullus, Carm. lxviii. 145. 
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I have been better than my word. They have 
found me faithful to their inconstancy, even to 
a confessed, and even to a multiplied, incon- 
stancy. I never broke with them whilst I had 
any hold at all ; and what occasion soever they 
have given me, never broke with them to 
hatred or contempt : for such privacies, though 
obtained upon never so scandalous terms, do 
yet oblige us to some good will. I have some- 
times, upon their tricks and evasions, discovered 
a little indiscreet anger and impatience ; lor I 
am naturally subject to rash emotions, which, 
though slight and short, often spoil my market- 
ing. Would they freely have consulted my 
judgment, 1 should not have stuck to have 
given them sharp and paternal counsels, and to 
have pinched them to the quick. It I have 
left them any cause to complain of me, 'tis 
rather to have found in me, in comparison of 
the modern custom, a love foolishly conscien- 
tious, than anything else. 1 have kept my 
word in things wherein 1 might easily have 
been dispensed ; they then sometimes surren- 
dered themselves with reputation, and upon 
articles that they were willing enough should 
be broken by the conqueror. I have more 
than once made pleasure in its greatest tempta- 
tion strike to the interest of their honour ; and 
where reason importuned me, have armed 
them against myself; so that they conducted 
themselves more decently and securely by my 
rules, when they frankly referred themselves to 
them, than they would have done by their own. 
I have ever, as much as 1 could, wholly taken 
upon myself alone the hazard of our assigna- 
tions to acquit them, and have always contrived 
our meetings after the hardest and most unusual 
manner, as less suspected, and moreover, in my 
opinion, more accessible. They are chiefly 
more open where they think they are the most 
securely shut ; things least feared are less de- 
fended and observed ; one may more boldly 
dare what nobody thinks you will dare, which 
by the difficulty becomes easy. Never had 
any man his approaches more impertinently 
genital. This way of loving is more according 
to discipline, but 'tis most ridiculous and inef- 
fectual to our people. Who better knows it than 
I, yet I repent me not of it. 1 have nothing 
there more to lose : 

Me tabula saeer 
Votiva paries indica uvida 

Suspendissc potcnti 
Vcstimcnia maris deo : l 

" For me my votive tablet shows 

That I have hung my dripping clothes 
At Neptune's shrine : 

'tis now my time to speak out. But I might 
perhaps say, as another would do, " Thou 
talkest idly, my friend ; the love of thy time 
has little commerce with faith and integrity :" 



i Horace, Oil. i. 5. 13. 

3 Terence, Eunuch, i. 1. 16. 

3 Seneca, L'pist. 95. The text has manet, not est. 



Hive si tu postules 
Ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas, 
Quani si des operaui, ut cum ratione insanias ; 2 

" These thinps if thou wilt undertake, 
JJy reason, permanent to make ; 
This will be all thou'lt get by it, 
Wisely to run out of thy wit." 

But, on the contrary, if it were for me to begin 
again, assuredly it should be by the same 
method and the same progress, how unfruitful 
soever it might prove. Folly and ignorance 
are commendable in an incomniendable action ; 
the farther I go from their humour in this, I 
approach so much nearer to my own. 

As to the rest, in this tralfic, I did not suffer 
myself to be totally carried away ; I pleased 
myself in it, but did not forget myself withal. 
1 kept the litlle sense and discretion that nature 
has given me entire for their service and my 
own : a little emotion, but no dotage. My 
conscience also was engaged in it, even to 
debauchery and dissoluteness, but never so far 
as to ingratitude, treachery, malice and cruelty. 
I did not purchase the pleasure of this vice at 
any price, but contented myself with its proper 
and single cost : Xullum intra se vitium <st? 
" Nothing is a vice in itself. 1 ' I almost equally 
hate a stupid and slothful laziness, as I do 
a toilsome and painful employment ; the one 
pinches, the other lays rue asleep. I like 
wounds as well as bruises, and cuts as well as 
dry blows. I found in this commerce, when 
1 was the most able for it, a just moderation 
betwixt these extremes. Love is a sprightly, 
lively, and gay agitation ; 1 was neither 
troubled nor afflicted with it, but heated, and, 
moreover, disordered. A man must stop there; 
it hurts nobody but fools. A young man asked 
the philosopher Panetius, if it was becoming a 
wise man to be in love I " Let the wise man 
look to that," answered he, " but* let not thou 
and I, who are not such, engage ourselves in so 
stirring and violent an affair, that enslaves us 
to others, and renders us contemptible to our- 
selves." He said true, that we are not to 
entrust a thing so precipitous in itself to a stud 
that has not wherewithal to withstand its as- 
saults, and disprove the saying of Agesilaus, 
" that prudence and love cannot live toge- 
ther." 5 'Tis a vain employment, 'tis true; 
unbecoming, shameful, illicit, and illegitimate ; 
but, to carry it on after this manner, 1 look 
upon it as wholesome, and proper to enliven 
a drowsy soul, aud to rouse up a heavy body ; 
and, as a physician, I would prescribe it to a 
man of my form and condition, as soon as any 
other recipe whatever, to rouse and keep him 
in vigour till well advanced in years, and to 
defer the approaches of age. Whilst we are but 
in the suburbs, and that the pulse yet beats, 



4 Seneca, Kpist. 1 IJ. 

5 " Oh ! how hard a matter is it," said Agesilaus, " for a 
man to be in love and in his sober senses at one and the 
same time !'* Plutarch, in vita. 
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Dum nova canities, dum prima ct recta senectus, 
Dum superest Lachesi quod torqueat, et pedibus mc 
Porto nieis, nullo dextram subcunle bacillo ; l 

" While something yet of health and strength remains, 
While yet my steps no bending staff sustains, 
While few grey hairs upon my head are seen ; " 

we have need to be tickled by some such nip- 
ping incitution as this. Do but observe what 
youth, vigour, and gaiety it inspired Anacreon 
withal ; and Socrates, who was then older than 
I, speaking of an amorous object: "Leaning," 
says he, 2 *' my shoulder to her shoulder, and my 
head to hers, as we were reading together in a 
book, 1 felt, it is a fact, a sudden sting in my 
shoulder, like the biting of a flea, which I still 
felt above five days after, and a continual itch- 
ing crept into my heart." A mere accidental 
touch, and of a shoulder, to heat and excite a 
soul mortified and enervated by age, and the 
most moderate liver of all mankind ! And why 
not ? Socrates was a man, and would neither 
be, nor be like, any other thing. Philosophy 
does not contend against natural pleasures, pro- 
vided they be moderate ; and only preaches 
moderation, not a total abstinence. The power 
of resistance is employed against 
" o&f ? hose , tl,at are adulterate, and 
moderate. introduced by innovation; philo- 

sophy says that the appetites of 
the body ought not to be augmented by the 
mind ; and intelligently warns us not to stir up 
hunger by saturity ; not to stuff instead of fill- 
ing the belly ; to avoid all enjoyments that may 
bring us to want, and all meats and drinks that 
procure thirst and hunger, as in the service of 
love, she prescribes us to take such an object as 
may simply satisfy the body's real need, and 
may not stir the soul, which ought only barely 
to follow and assist the body, without mixing 
in the affair. But have I not reason to believe 
that these precepts, which also, in my opinion, 
are in other respects somewhat rigorous, only 
apply to a body that really performs its office ; 
and that in a body broken with age, as in a 
weak stomach, tis excusable to warm and sup- 
port it by art, and, by the meditation of the 
fancy, to restore that appetite and vivacity it 
lias lost in itself? 

May we not say that there is nothing in us, 
during this earthly prison, that is purely either 
corporeal or spiritual, ami that we injuriously 
dissever a man alive, and that it seems but rea- 
sonable that we should regard as favourably, at 
least, the use of pleasure as we do that of pain ? 
This :j was (for example) vehement even to per- 
fection in the souls of the saints by penitence ; 
the body had there naturally a share by the 
right of union, and yet might have but little 
part in the cause. And yet are they not 



' Juvenal, in. 26. 

2 Xenophon, Banquet, iv. 27. 

3 Pain. 

« Horace, Epod. xii. 19. " Who are always in a capacity 



The advantages 
that may be 
reaped from 
love in an ad- 
vanced age. 



contented that it should barely follow and 
assist the afflicted soul ; they have afflicted it 
by itself, with grievous and peculiar torments, 
to the end that, by emulation of one another, 
the soul and body might plunge man into 
misery, by so much more salutiferous, as it is 
more painful and severe. In like manner, is it 
not injustice in bodily pleasures to subdue and 
keep under the soul, and say that it must 
therein be dragged along, as to some enforced 
and servile obligation and necessity ? 'Tis 
, rather her part to aid and cherish them, 
| there to present herself and to invite them, the 
I authority of ruling belonging to her; as it is 
| also her part, in my opinion, in pleasures that 
! are proper to her, to inspire and infuse into the 
i body all the feeling and sense it is capable of, 
I and to study how to make it pleasant and use- 
ful to it. For it is good reason, as they say, 
that the body should not pursue its appetites 
to the prejudice of the mind ; but why is it not 
also reason that the mind should not pursue 
hers to the prejudice of the body ? 

I have no other passion to keep me in breath. 
What avarice, ambition, quarrels, 
and law-suits do for others, who, 
like me, have no particular em- 
ployment, love would more com- 
modiously do ; it would restore 
to me vigilancy, sobriety, care as 
to my deportment and person ; re-assure my 
countenance that these sour looks, these de- 
formed and pitiable sour looks of old age, 
might not step in to disgrace it ; would again 
put me upon sound and wise studies, by which 
I might render myself more loved and esteemed, 
clearing my mind of the despair of itself, and 
of its u?e, and re-integrate it to itself; would 
divert me from a thousand troublesome thoughts 
and a thousand melancholic humours, that idle- 
ness and ill health load us withal, at such an 
age; would warm again, in dreams at least, 
the blood that nature has given over ; will hold 
up the chin, and a little stretch out the nerves, 
the vigour and gaiety of life of that poor man 
who is going full drive to his ruin. But I very 
well understand that is a commodity very hard 
to recover. By weakness and long experience 
our taste has become more delicate and nice ; 
we ask most when we bring least, and will have 
the most choice when we least deserve to be 
accepted. Knowing ourselves for what we are, 
we are less confident and more distrustful ; 
nothing can assure us of being beloved, con- 
sidering our condition and theirs. I am out of 
countenance to find myself in company with 
young folks, full of wantonness and vigour, 

Cujus in indomito constantior inguine nervua, 
Quam nova collibus arbor inhaeret. 4 



of performing well," This is a short paraphrase on the dis- 
tich, which those who do not understand Latin must be 
content with ; fur the terms made use of by Horace convey 
such gross ideas that I do not choose to translate them 
more clusely. 
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To what end should we go and intrude our 
misery amid their gay and sprightly humours ? 

Possint ut juvrnns viscrc fcrvidi, 
Mullo non sine risu, 
Dilapsam in cineres facctn ?' 

" That vonlhs, in fervent wishes bold, 
Not without laughter, may behold 

A torch, whose early fire 
Could cv'ry breast wiOi love intlame, 
JSow faintly spread a .sickly gleam, 

And in a smoke expire." 

They have strength and reason on their side ; 
let us give way, we cannot make good our 
ground; and these blossoms of springing beauty 
suffer not themselves to be handled by such 
benumbed hands, nor be dealt with by mere 
material means; for, as the old philosopher 
answered one that jet-red him, because lie could 
not gain the favour of a young girl he made 
love to : '* Friend, the hook will not stick in 
swell soft cheese." It is a commerce that re- 
quires relation and correspondence : the other 
pleasures we receive may be acknowledged by 
rceompenees of another nature ; but this is not 
to be paid but will] the same kind of coin. In 
earnest, in this sport, the pleasure 1 give more 
tickles my imagination than that 1 receive. 
Now, as he has nothing ol" generosity in him 
that can receive a courtesy where he confers 
none, it must needs be a mean soul that will 
owe all, and can be contented to maintain a 
correspondence with persons to whom he is a 
continual charge ; there is no beauty, favour, 
nor privacy so exquisite, that a gallant man 
ought to desire at this rate. If they can only 
be kind to us out of pity, 1 had much rather 
die than live upon charity. 1 would have a 
right to a>k it in the style that 1 saw some beg 
in Italy, Fate ben p.r vol, ** Do good to 
yourself;*' or after the manner that Cyrus 
exhorted his soldiers, "Who lo\es himself let 
him follow me." ik < 'omfort youiself," some one 
will say to me, il with women of your own 
condition, whose company, being of the same 
age, will render itself more easy to you." O 
ridiculous and stupid composition ! 

Nolo 
Barbara vcllerc mortn > Iconi :■' 

" Tear not the sleeping lion's beard :" 

Xcnophon uses it for an objection and an accusa- 
tion against Alenon, that, he never made love 
to any but old women. I take more pleasure 
in merely seeing the just and sweet mixture of 
two young beauties, or only meditating it in 
| my fancy, than to be myself an actor in one 
j made up of miserable and wan old acre. I 
i leave that fantastic appetite to the Emperor 
I Galba, that was only for hard old ilesh j 4 and 
to this poor wretch : 



i Horace, Od. iv. ):*, 2(5. 

2 Nun ; I.acrtius, in vita, 

3 Martial, x. 00, £). 

4 Suetonius, in vita. 

s Ovid, who from his melancholy place of exile writes thus 
o his wife. Ex Punto, i. 4. 49. 



O e^o tlii faciant talem te cernere possira, 

Caraque mutatis oscula ferrc comis, 
Amplectique meis corpus non pingue lacertis P 

•• O ! would to hcav'n I such might thee behold, 
To kiss those locks now thou in cares art old, 
And thy worm body in my arms enfold !" 

and amongst the chief deformities, I reckon 
forced ami artificial beauty. Emonez, a 
young courtezan of Chios, think- p a i ntC( j 
ing by fine dressing to acquire bcauiies rcck- 
the beauty that nature, had denied ""r" 1 »" 10 "K 

, - , 1 i-i , . iltlurmitics. 

her, came to the philosopher Ar- 
cesilaus, and asked him if it was possible for a 
wise man to be in love: "Yes," replied he/' 
" provided it be not with a factitious and so- 
phisticated beauty like thine." The ugliness 
of a centered old age is to me less ugly and 
le-s old than another that is 
polished and painted up. Shall At what ace 

T •. • 1 ' . ,1 1 l' love is 111 his 

1 say it without the danger ot ihrone. 
having my throat cut .' — love, in 
my opinion, is not properly and naturally in 
its season, but in the age next to childhood, 

('ufm si puollurum insereres clioro, 
JM ire s.nrurt > f.illcret hospitcs, 
Ihscrimriii iilisruruin, soluC.s 
Crmibus, ambii^uoquc vullu ; 7 

*' Who in ihe \ irtrin choir defies 
Tilt: curious htranircr's prying eves 
.So smooth his doubtful checks appear, 
So Iuobc, so girlish, lluws his hair ;" 

and beauty the same; for whereas Homer ex- 
tends it so far as to the budding of the chin, 
I'lato himself has observed this as rare. And 
the rctMui why the sophist IJion so pleasant!) 
called the first appearing hairs of adolescence 
Aristogitons and Ilarmodians is sufficiently 
known. * I find it in virility already, in some 
sort, a little out of date, to say nothing of 
old age ; 

Imj ortunus enim transvolat aridas 
Qucrcus :•' 

'• Love, restless, with (piic-k motion flies 
From withcr'd oaks :"' 

and Margaret, Queen of Navarre, like a wo- 
man, docs \ery far extend the advantage ot 
women, ordaining that it is time for them at 
thirty years old to convert the title of fair into 
that of good. The shorter authority we give 
him over our lives 'tis so much the better for 
11s. Do but observe his port ; 'tis a beardless 
boy. Who knows not how, in his school, they 
proceed contrary to all order ? study, exer- 
cise, and custom, arc ways for insufficiency to 
proceed by ; there novices rule : Amor ordi- 
ncm jifscit. 10 " Love knows no rules." Doubt- 
, less his conduct is much more graceful when 
mixed with inadvertency and trouble ; miscar- 
riages and ill successes give him appetite and 



6 Lacrtius, in vita. 
r Horace. Od. ii. 5. '21. 
H See Plutarch, on Low. 
■' Horace, Od. iv. 13. O. 

10 St. Jerome, Kjiist. ad Chrmnat. Anarreon, lonp before 
him, said much the same thing, bee Ode 50, verse '24, 
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grace ; provided it be sharp and eager, 'tis no 
great matter whether it be prudent or no ; do 
but observe how he goes reeling, tripping, and 
playing ; you put him in the stocks when you 
guide him by art and wisdom ; and restrain 
his divine liberty when you put him into those 
hairy and callous hands. 

As to the rest, I often hear them set forth 
this intelligence as entirely spiritual, and dis- 
dain to put the interest the senses there have 
into consideration : everything there serves 
turn ; but I can say that I have often seen 
that we have excused the weakness of their 
understandings in favour of their outward 
beauty ; but have never seen that in favour of 
a mind, how mature and well-disposed soever, 
any one would lead a hand to a body that was 
never so little decayed. Why does not some 
one take it into her head to make that noble 
Socratical contract and exchange of body for 
soul ? purchasing, at the price of her thighs, a 
philosophical and spiritual intelligence and re- 
generation, the highest value she can get for 
them. Plato 1 ordains, in his Laics, that he 
who has performed any signal and advan- 
tageous exploit in war, may not be refused 
during the whole expedition, whatever his age 
or deformity may be, a kiss or any other amo- 
rous favour from any woman whatever. What 
he thinks to be so just in recommendation of 
military valour, why may it not be the same in 
recommendation of any other good quality ? 
And why does not some woman take a fancy 
to prepossess, over her companions, the glory 
of this chaste love ? I say chaste, 

Nam si quando ad prrelia ventum est. 
Tit quondam in stipulis magnus sineviribus ignis 
Incassum furit : 2 

" For when to join love's battle they engage, 
Like lire in straw they weakly spend their rage :" 

the vices that are stifled in the thought are 
not the worst. 

To conclude this notable commentary, which 
has escaped from me in a torrent of chatter, 
a torrent sometimes impetuous and hurtful, 

Ut missum sponsi furtivo munere malum 

Procurrit casto virginis e gremio, 
Quod misery oblitie molli sub veste locatum, 

Dum adventu matris prosilit, excutitur, 
Atquc iliud prono pneceps agitur decursu : 

Huic manat tristi conscius ore rubor, 3 

" As a fair apple, by a lover sent 
To 's mistress for a private compliment, 
Which tumbles from the modest virgin's lap, 
Where she had quite forgot it, by mishap, 
When starting as her mother opes the door, 
And falls out of her garments on the floor ! 
While as it rolls, and she betrays surprize, 
A guilty blush her fair complexion dyes," 

I say that males and females are cast in the 



1 Republic, v. 

2 Gcorgic. iii. 98. The application which Montaigne here 
makes of Virgil's words is very extraordinary, as will appear 
immediately to those who will be at the pains of consulting 
the original. 



same mould, and that, education and custom 
excepted, the difference between them is not 
great. Plato indifferently invites both the one 
and the other to the society of all studies, exer- 
cises, commands, and occupations, military 
and civil, in his commonwealth ; and the philo- 
sopher Antisthcnes took away all distinction 
between their virtue and ours." 4 It is much 
more easy to accuse one sex than to excuse the 
other: His the old saying: u the pot and the 
kettle." 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF COACHES. 

It is no difficult matter to prove, that when 
great authors write of causes, they not only 
make use of those they think to bo the true 
causes really, but also of such as they believe 
are not so, provided they have some beauty and 
invention ; they speak true ami usefully enough, 
if it be ingeniously. We cannot make* ourselves 
sure of the supreme cause ; and therefore col- 
lect a great many together, to see if it may not 
accidentally be amongst them, 

Namque unam dicere caueam 
Non satis est, vcrum plures, unde una tainen sit.* 

" And thus my muse a store of causrs brings ; 
For here, as in a thousand other things?, 
Tho' by one single cause th' effect is done, 
Yet since 'tis hid, a thousand must be shown, 
That we may surely hit that single one." 

AVill you ask me whence the custom of bless- 
ing those that sneeze? we break wh thcy say 
wind three several ways ; that God bless you, 
which sallies from below is too when > r ° u 
filthy ; that which breaks out 
from the mouth carries with it some reproach 
for having eaten too much ; the third eruption 
is sneezing, which, because it proceeds from 
the head, and is without offence, we give it tins 
civil reception. Do not laugh at this distinc- 
tion, for they say 'tis Aristotle's. 6 

I think I have read in Plutarch 7 (who, of all 
the authors T ever conversed with, is he that 
has best mixed art with nature, and judgment 
with knowledge), giving a reason 
for the rising of the stomach in Wh ? P e °P le . 

,, a1 , ° ., . ., . are apt to vomit 

those that are at sea, that it is a t sea. 
occasioned by fear, having found 
out some reason by which he proves that fear 
may produce such an effect. I, who am very 
subject to being sick, know very well that that 
cause concerns not me ; and know it, not by 
argument, but by necessary experience. With- 
out instancing what has been told me, that the 
same thing often happens in beasts, especially 
hogs, free from all apprehension of danger; and 



3 Catullus, Carm. lxv. If). 

4 Lacrtius, in vita. 

5 Lucret. vi. 701. 

U Problem, sect. 33, quees. 9- 
7 On Natural Causes. 
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what an acquaintance of mine told me of him- 
self, that being very subject to it, the disposition 
to vomit has three or four times gone olf him, 
being very much afraid in a violent storm, as 
it happened to that ancient, Pejus vcxitbar, 
qnam nt pcricuhim vtilti nurrurrrrrf ;* "I was 
too ill to think of my danger." I was 
never afraid upon the water, nor, indeed, 
any where else (and I have had just occa- 
sions enough before my eyes, if death be 
one), so as to be confounded and lose my judg- 
ment. Fear springs sometimes 
what fear is. as ^ v \\ from want of judgment as 
from want of courage. All the 
d.ingers I have been in, I have looked upon 
without winking, with an open, sound, and 
entire slight ; and besides, a mini must have 
courage to fear. It has formerly served me 
better than some others, so to order my retreat, 
that it was, if not without fear, nevertheless 
without ailright and astonishment ; it was stir- 
ring indeed, but not amazed nor stupitied. 
(J rent souls go yet much further, and represent 
llights not only sound uud linn, but moreover 
Hem*. Let us make a relation of that which 
Alcibindes reports' of Socrates, his fellow in 
jirins: ** 1 found him," savs he, ''after the 
rout of our army, him and Laches, in the rear 
of those that tied ; and considered him at my 
leisure, and in security, for I was mounted on a 
good horse, and he on foot, and had so fought. 
I took notice, in the tirst place, how much 
judgment and resolution he shewed, in compa- 
rison of Laches; and then the bravery of his 
march, nothing different from his ordinary gait ; 
his sight firm and regular, considering and 
judging whnt passed about him, looking one 
while upon those, and then upon others, friends 
Jind enemies, after such a manner as encouraged 
the one, and signified to the others that he 
would sell his liie dear to any one that should 
attempt to take it from him, and so they came 
oil"; tor people are not willing to attack such 
kind of men. but pursue, those they sec are in 
a fright." This is the testimony of this great 
captain, which teaches us what we every day 
see, that nothing so much throws us into dan- 
gers ns an inconsiderate eagerness to get our- 
selves clear of them : Quo timoris minus est, 
eo minus ferine pcrieuli tst. :i " Where there 
is lea^t fear, there is, for the most part, least 
danger." Our people are to blame to say that 
such a one is afraid of death, when he expresses 
that he thinks of it, and foresees it. Foresight 
is equally convenient in what concerns us, 
whether good or ill : to consider and judge of 
the danger is, in some sort, the reverse to being 
astonished thereat. I do not find myself strong 
enough to sustain the force and impetuosity of 
this passion of fear, nor of any other vehement 
passion whatever ; if I was once conquered and 
beaten down, I should never rise again very 



1 Sonera, Fjrist. 53, 



sound ; whoever should once make my soul 
lose her footing, would never set it upright 
again; she retnstes and researches herself too 
profoundly, and too much to the quick, and 
therefore would never let the wound she had 
received heal and cicatrise. It has been well 
for me that no sickness has ever yet discom- 
posed it ; at every charge made upon me, I 
make my utmost opposition and best defence ; 
by which means the first that should rout me, 
would disable me from ever rallying again. I 
have no after-game to play ; on which side 
soever the inundation breaks my banks, I lie 
open, and am drowned without remedy. Epi- 
eurus says' that a wise man can never become 
a fool ; and I have an opinion converse to this 
sentence, which is, that he who has once been 
a very tool, will never alter be very w ise. God 
gave me cold according to my cloth, and pas- 
sions proportionable to the means I have to 
withstand them ; nature having laid me open 
on the one side, has covered me on the other ; 
having disarmed me of strength, she has armed 
me with insensibility, and an apprehension 
regular or dull. 

Now 1 cannot long endure (and when I was 
young much less endured) eitlier coach, litter, 
or boat, and hate all other riding but on horse- 
back, both in the city and country ; but 1 can 
worse endure a litter than a coach, and, by the 
same reason, better a routrh agitation upon the 
water, w hence fear is produced, than the 
motion of a calm. At the little jerks of ours, 
stealing the vessel from under us, I rind, I know 
not how, both my hend and my stomach dis- 
ordered ; neither can 1 endure to sit upon a 
tottering stool. When the sail or the current 
carries us equally, or if we are towed, those 
equal agitations do not disturb me at all. Tis 
an interrupted motion that offends me, and most 
of all when most slow. I cannot otherwise 
express it. The physicians have ordered me to 
squeeze and gird myself about the bottom of my 
belly with a napkin, to remedy this accident ; 
which however 1 have not tried, being accus- 
tomed to wrestle with my own defects, and to 
overcome them by myself. 

Would my memory serve me, I should not 
think my time ill spent in setting down here 
the infinite variety that history presents us of 
the use of coaches in the service of war ; 
various, according to the nations, and according 
to the ages ; in my opinion of great necessity 
and effect ; so that it is a wonder that we have 
lost all knowledge of them. I will only say 
this, that very lately, in our fathers' time, the 
Hungarians made very advantageous use ol 
them against the Turks; having in every one 
of them a targetteer and a musketeer, and a 
number of harquebuses, ranged along, loaded 
and ready, the whole protected by shield-work, 
like a galliot. They made the front of their 
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battle with three thousand such coaches; and, 
after the cannon had played, made them all 
pour in their shot upon the enemy, and made 
them swallow that volley before they tasted of 
the rest, which was no slight instalment; and 
that done, these chariots charged into their 
squadrons to break them, and make way for 
the rest: besides the use they might make of 
them to flank their troops, in a place of danger 
marching in the field, or to cover a building 
and fortify it in haste. In my time, a gentle- 
man in one of our frontiers, unwieldy of body, 
and not being able to procure a horse able to 
carry his weight, having a quarrel, rode up and 
down in a chariot of this fashion, and found 
great convenience in it. But let us leave these 
chariots of war. 

As if their insignificance had not been suffi- 
ciently known by better proofs, the last kings 
of our first race travelled in a chariot drawn by 
four oxen. 1 Mark Anthony was the first at 
Rome that caused himself to be drawn in a 
coach by lions, and a singing wench with him. 2 
Heliosrabalus' 5 did since as much, calling him- 
self Cybele the mother of the gods ; and was 
also drawn by tigers, taking upon him the per- 
son of the god Bacchus ; he also sometimes 
harnessed two stags to his coach, another time 
four dogs, at another four naked wenches, 
causing himself to be drawn by them in pomp, 
he being stark naked too. The Emperor 
Firmus 4 caused his chariot to be drawn by 
ostriches of a prodigious size, so that it seemed 
rather to fly than roll. 

The strangeness of these inventions puts this 
other fancy in my head ; that it is a kind of 
pusillanimity in monarchs, and a 
testimony that they do not them- 
selves sufficiently understand what 
they are, when they study to make 
themselves honoured, and to ap- 
pear great by excessive expense ; it were excu- 
sable in a foreign country, where they are 
strangers, but amongst their own subjects, 
where they may do what they please, they 
derive from their dignity itself the most supreme 
degree of honour to which they can arrive ; as, 
methinks, it is superfluous in a private gentle- 
man to go finely dressed at home : his house, 
his attendance, and his kitchen, sufficiently 
answer for him. The advice that Isocrate» 6 
gave his king seems to be grounded upon rea- 
son : " that he should be splendid in plate and 
furniture, forasmuch as it is an expense of dura- 
tion, that devolves to his successors, and that 
he should avoid all magnificence that will, in a 
short time, be forgotten." I loved to go fine, 
when I was a younger brother, for want of other 
ornament, and it became me well ; there are 



1 See Eginhard, Life of Charlemagne. 

2 The comedian Cytheris, Plutarch, Life of Antony.— 
Cicero. Philip, ii. 24. 

3 Lampridius, in vita, c 28. 

4 Flav. Vopiseus, in vita, c. 6. 

5 Vise, to Nicoclcs. 



The excessive 
expenses of 
monarchs a 
testimony of 
pusillanimity. 



some upon whom rich clothes weep. We have 
strange stories of the frugality of our kings 
about their own persons, and in their gifts ; 
kings that were great both in reputation, va- 
lour, and fortune. Demosthenes 6 mightily 



stickles against the law of the 



The public 



degree. 



6 Third Olynthiac. 

' It is Cicero who passes this criticism upon Theophrastns, 
Be. Offic ii. 16. 
« id. ih. 
» Id. ih. 17. 
10 Plutarch, in vita. 

2 R 



city, that assigned the public money, how it 

money for the pomp of their pub- should be 
i- i i r .- i i ii expended, 

he plays and festivals ; he would 

that their greatness should be seen in the num- 
ber of ships well equipped, and good armies 
well provided for ; and there is good reason to 
condemn Theophrastns, 7 who, in his Book of 
Riches, has laid down a contrary opinion, and 
maintains that sort of expense to be the true 
fruit of opulence ; they are delights, says 
Aristotle, 8 that only please the lowest sort of 
the people ; and that vanish from the memory 
so soon as they are sated with them, and for 
which no serious and judicious man can have 
any esteem. 9 This money would, in my opinion, 
be much more royally, as more profitably, 
justly, and durably, laid out in ports, harbours, 
walls, and fortifications ; in sumptuous build- 
ings, churches, hospitals, colleges ; the regene- 
ration of streets and roads, wherein Pope Gre- 
gory the Thirteenth will leave a laudable 
memory to future times- and wherein our 
Queen Catherine would, to all posterity, mani- 
fest her natural liberality and munificeuee, did 
her means equal her affection. Fortune has 
done me a great despite, in interrupting the 
noble structure of the Pont-Neuf of our great 
city, and depriving me of the hopes of seeing 
it finished before 1 die. 

Moreover, it seems to the subjects, who are 
daily spectators of these triumphs, that their 
own riches are exposed before them, and that 
they are entertained at their own expense : for 
the people are apt to presume of kings, as we 
do of our servants, that they are to take care to 
provide us all things necessary, in abundance, 
but not to touch it themselves. And therefore 
the Emperor Galba, being pleased with a 
musician that played to him at supper, called 
for his cash-box, and gave him a handful of 
crowns that he took out of it, with these words: 
u This is not the public money, but my own." 10 
And it so falls out that the people, for the most 
part, have reason on their side ; and that their 
princes feed their eyes with what they once Jiad 
to fill their bellies withal. 

Liberality itself is not in its true lustre in a 
sovereign hand; private men have therein the 
most right ; for, to take it ex- 
actly, a king has nothing properly J™ t fZu £ 
his own ; he owes even himself to comes a king, 
others : authority is not given in * n<1 t0 whut '[ 

,. pi • i r> detrrce. 

lavour or the magistrate, but ot 
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the people. A superior is never made so for his 
own profit, but for the profit of tin* inferior; a 
physician for the sick person, and not for himself ; 
all magistracy, as well ns nil art, 1ms its end 
out of itself: ~ Nulla ars in se versa fur. 1 " Xo 
art is comprehended within itself.'' Wherefore 
the governors of young princes, who make it 
their business to imprint iu them this virtue of 
liberality, and to preach to them to deny no- 
thing, and to think nothing so well spent as 
what they give, a doctrine that I have known 
in great credit in my time, either have more 
particular regard to their own profit than that 
of their master, or ill understand to whom they 
speak. It is too easy a thinir to imprint libe- 
rality in hiin, who has as much as he will to 
supply it with, at the expense of others ; and 
tin; estimate of it not being proportioned to t*ie 
value of the gift, but to the wealth of him who 
bestows it, it conies to nothing in so iniuhty 
hands; they find themselves prodigal before 
they are reputed liberal: and yet it is but ot' 
little recommendation, in comparison of other 
royal virtues; and the only one, as tin* tyrant 
Dionysius said,'* that suits well with t\rauny 
itself. I >lioiiM rather Lach him tins verse of 
the ancient labourer : 3 

11 Whoever w ill have a good crop, mibl sow with 
his hand, and not pour out of the sack :" that 
he mast disperse it abroad, and not lay it on a 
heap in one place : and that, as he has to give, 
or rather to pay and restore to so many people, 
according as they have deserved, he ought to 
be a faithful and discreet disposer. If the 
liberality of a prince be without measure or 
discretion, 1 had rather he wen. 1 covetous. 

Hoyal virtue* seems most to consist in justice : 

and, of all the parts of justice. 
ffiSnSS tlmtl^t..U.m..«aki,.s«l.i,-l, 

neeoni]>aines liberality ; because 
they have particularly reserved it to be per- 
formed by themselves, whereas all other sorts 
of justice they remit to the administration of 
others. An immoderate bounty i> a very weak 
means to acquire them good-will, for it cheeks 
more people than it allures : (^/u iu jdures usus 
sis, minus in uiultos uti pt/ssis. . . . (Jttid 
(lutein est sfultius, qunm quod Uhcutt r facias, 
curare nt id diutius j'aceut tton jwssis? u Uy 
how much more you exercise it to many, by so 
much less will you be in a capacity to do so to 
many more. And what greater lolly can then: 
be, than to order it so that what you would do 
willingly you cannot do Ioult .''' and if it be 
conferred without due respect of merit, it puts 
liim out of countenance that receives it, and is 



Tyrants hated 
by those that 
they have un- 
justly ad- 
vanced. 



1 Cicero, de Fhiib. v. f>. 
* Plutarch, Afnithwm of the Kings. 

3 Plutarch, Whither fhr A! ft "■tin its acre wort 1 e.rrrllrnt in 
Arms than in Learning ; win-ie ( omnia, m.ikcs u^c ol \l to 



received without grace. Tyrants 
have been sacrificed to the hatred 
of the people, by the hands of the 
very men they have unjustly ad- 
vaueed ; such kind ot men think- 
ing to secure to themselves the possession of 
benefits unduly received, if they manifest to 
have him in hatred and disdain, of whom they 
hold them, and thus assoeiate themselves to 
the common judgment and opinion. 

The subjects of a prince profuse in gifts, grow 
unreasonable in unking, and accommodate 
themselves not to reason but example. We 
have, indeed, very often reason to blush at our 
own impudence ; we are overpaid, according to 
justice, when the recompense equals our ser- 
\ice ; for do we owe nothing of natural obliga- 
tion to our princes .' If he bears our charges, 
he doe- too much ; 'tis enough that he eontri- 

I bates to them ; the overplus is called benefit, 

1 which cannot be exacted, for the very name of 
liberality sounds of liberty. There is no cud of 
it. as we use it ; we never reckon what we have 
received ; we care only for the future liberality ;' 
wherefore, the more a prince exhausts himself 
ia giving, the poorer borrows in friends. How 
should he satisfy desires, that still increase the 
more they are fulfilled .' I Ie w ho has his thoughts 

1 upon taking, never thinks of what he has 
taken: eo\etoUsiiess has nothing so much its 
o\\ n as ingratitude. 

The example of Cyrus will not do amiss in 
this place, to serve the kings of these times for 
a touchstone to know whether their gifts are 
well or ill bestowed, and to see how much 
better that emperor conferred them than they 
do, who are reduced to borrow of their un- 
known subjects, and rather of them whom they 
have wronged, than of them on whom they 
have conferred their benefits, and >o receive 
aids, w herein there is nothing of gratuitous hut 
the name, Cnesus reproached him with his 
bountv, and cast up to how much his treasure 
would have amounted, it' he had been a little 
closer- fisted, lie had a mind to justify his 
liberality, and therefore sent dispatches into all 
parts, to the grandees if his dominions, whom 
lie had particularly advanced, entreating every 
one of them to supply him with as much money 
as they could, for a pressing occasion, and to 
send him a particular of what every one could 
advance. When all the answers were brought 

i to him, every one of his friends, not thinking it 
enough barely to offer him only so much as he 
had received from his bounty, having added to 
it a great deal of his own. it appeared that 
the sum amounted to much more than Crce- 
sus's savings would. Whereupon Cyrus : " I 
am not," said he, " less fond of riches than 



convince Pindar that he had in one of his poems inserted 
loo many laides. 

' So, one of our own wits defines gratitude to be "a lively 
sense of future liivours." 
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The expenses 
of the emperors 
at the public 
spectacles, why 
not justifiable. 



other princes, but rather a better husband of 
them : you see with how small a venture I 
have acquired the inestimable treasure of so 
many friends; and how much more faithful 
treasurers they are to me, than mercenary men 
without obligation or affection would be ; and 
my money better laid up tlian in chests, bring- 
ing upon me the hatred, envy, and contempt of 
other princes." 1 

The emperors excused the superfluity of their 
plays and public spectacles, by the 
reason that their authority did, 
in some sort (at least in outward 
appearance), depend upon the 
will of the people of Home, who, 
time out of mind, had been ac- 
customed to be entertained and caressed with 
such shows and excesses. But they were pri- 
vate men who had nourished this custom, to 
gratify their fellow-citizens and companions, 
and chiefly out of their own purses, by such 
profusion and magnificence; it had quite another 
taste, when they were the masters who came 
to imitate it : Pecuniarum translafio a jttstis 
dominis ad allenos non debet liberalis videri: 2 
" The transferring of money from the right 
owners to strangers, ought not to have the title 
of liberality." Philip, seeing his son sought 
by presents to gain the affection of the Mace- 
donians, reprimanded him in a letter after this 
manner: "What! hast thou a mind that thy 
subjects look upon thee as their cash-keeper, 
and not as their king? Wilt thou tamper with 
them to win their affections ? Do it then by 
the benefits of thy virtue, and not by those of 
thy chest." 3 

And yet it was doubtless a fine thins: to bring 
and plant within the theatre a great number of 
vast trees, with all their branches in their full 
verdure, representing a great shady forest, dis- 
posed in excellent order; and the first daj r to 
throw into it a thousand ostriches, a thousand 
stags, a thousand boars, and a thousand fallow- 
deer, to be killed and disposed of by the people ; 
the next day, to cause a hundred great lions, 
a hundred leopards, and three hundred bears 
to be killed in their presence ; and for the third 
day, to make three hundred pair of gladiators 
fight it out to the death, as the emperor Probus 
did. 4 It was also very fine to see 
Rich and sump- t i, osc vast amphitheatres, all faced 

tuous amphi- . , , , l . , 7 , 

theatres. with marble without, curiously 

wrought with figures and statues, 
and the inside sparkling with rare decorations 
and enrichments, 

lialteus 5 en gemrnis, en illita porticus auro : 6 



1 Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. Q. 

2 Cicero, de Off i. 14. 
^ Id. ib. ii. 15. 

4 Vopiscns, invito., c. ]£)• 

5 " I know not," says Mr.Coste, "what is strictly to be un- 
derstood here by the word bnlteus. In the amphitheatres this 
term was applied to certain steps that were higher and wider 
than the others, as may be seen in the Antiquities of Father 
Montfaucon, torn. hi. part ii. p. 256, Father Tachart, in his 



" Behold a belt with jewels glorious made, 
And a fine portico with gold o'erlaid:" 

all the sides of this vast space were filled and 
environed, from the bottom to the top, with 
three or four score ranges of seats, all of marble 
also, and covered with cushions, 

Exeat, inquit, 
Si pudor est, et de pulvino surgat cquestri, 
Cujus res legi non suifieit ;' 

" Begone, your means suffice not law, he cries, 
For shame, from off the noble cushion rise :" 

where a hundred thousand men might sit at 
their ease : and the place below, where the 
plays were played, to make it by art first open 
and cleft into chinks, representing caves, that 
vomited out the beasts designed for the spec- 
tacle ; and then, secondly, to be overflowed 
with a deep sea, full of sea - monsters, and 
covered with ships of war, to represent a naval 
battle; and, thirdly, to make it dry sind even 
again, for the combats of the gladiators ; and 
for the fourth scene, to have it strewed with 
vermilion and storax instead of sand, there to 
make a solemn feast for all that infinite number 
of people, the last act of one single day. 

Quoties nos descendentis arenae 
Vidimus in partes, ruptaque voraginc teme 
Kmersisse feras, ct iisdeui siepc latebris, 
Aurea cum eroeeo creveriiiit arbuta libro ! - - - 
Nee solum nobis silvestria eerncre monstra 
Contigit ; icquoreos ego cum certantibus ursis 
Spectavi vitulos, et equorum nomine dignuru, 
Sed deforme pecus. 8 

" How often, when spectators, have we seen 
Part of the spacious theatre sink in, 
And, from a sudden chasm in the earth, 
Start up wild beasts : then presently give birth 
Unto a shining grove of golden bow'rs, 
Of shrubs that blossom'd with enamell'd rlow'rs? 
Nor yet of sylvan monsters had we sight 
Alone ; I saw sea calves with wild bears fight ; 
And a deformed sort of cattle came, 
Which river or sea-horses we might name." 

Sometimes they made a high mountain rise, 
full of fruit and other trees in full fruit and 
foliage, sending down rivulets of water from the 
top, as from the mouth of a fountain ; other whiles 
a great ship was seen to come rolling in, which 
opened and divided of itself; and, after having 
disgorged from the hold four or five hundred 
beasts "for fight, closed again, and vanished 
without help ; at other times, from the floor of 
this place they made spouts of perfumed waters 
dart their streams upward, and so high as to 
besprinkle all that infinite multitude. To de- 
fend themselves from the injuries of the weather, 
they had that vast place, one while covered over 
with purple curtains of needle-work, and by and 



Latin and French Dictionary, says that the word is used by 
Yitruvius to denote a licit or girdle round the bottom and 
top of a column. Whether jewels would make a better figure 
there than on Montfaucon's steps, I leave to the determina- 
tion of the connoisseurs." 
e Calpnmius, Eclog. 7. entitled Templum, verse -17. 

7 Juvenal, iii. 153. 

8 Calpurnius, ut supra, verse 64. 
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by with silk of sometimes one sometime another 
colour, which tliey could draw off or on in a 
moment, its they Intel a mind : 

Quarmis non mmlico caleant sprctaeuhi sole, 
Vela reducuntiir, cum \cnil ilcriun.ccnc.i. 1 

" The curtains, thu 1 the sun docs scorch the skin, 
Arc, wiicu Ilennogencs appears, drawn in." 

Tlio net-work also that was set before tin; 
people, to defend them 1'nuu the violence of 
these turned-out bea>ts, was interwoven with 
gold • 

Auro quuquc torta refulgent 
Rett a.* 

•'• And woven nets refulgent arc with gold." 

If there he any tlihifif excitable in such excesses 
as these, it is where the novrlty aim 1 invention 
create the wonder and admiration, not the ex- 
pense : even in these vanities we discover how 
fertile those nevs wt-re in other kind of wits 
than these of ours. It is with this >nrt of fer- 
tility as with other product^ of nature ; it is not 
to say she there employed her utuio>t force; 
we do not go. we rather wander up and down. 
I this way ami that; we turn hack the road we 
I came. I am afraid our knowledge is weak in 
every way; we neither >re far forward nor 
backward ; our uuder-tnndini: comprehends 
little, anil live-, hut a little while; 'tis short, 
both in extent of time and extent of matter : 

Vixen; fortes ante Xirararmr. ma 
Mulli, srd u:nne> ilhiehn iuabi.es, 
t'ltrcntur, lymHiqin- lunga 

" Uefore At rides, brave in fi-.-ht, 

lieig-ird many king* : Imt endless night 
To ail denies our teais and pr.u-r, 
For never were they yrared with lays.'' 

Kt supera helium Thcb;mum, et funera Troja?, 
IM ui 1 1 alias alii qnnque. res eccinerc poet.!' : 4 

" And Ion l' before the wars of Thebes and Tr y 
On oilier things bards did ihcir song employ :" 

and the narrative of Solon/' of what he had 
e_-ot out of the lvj.yptian priests, touching the 
long lite of their state, and their manner ot 
learninii and preserving foreign histories, is 
not, nit'thinks a testimony to he idiufhted in 
this consideration. Si intcrminutum in omnvs 
partes iwitfnitwlinvut rtyiomtw ritft'vet/tus, et 
teniporum, in fjunm s<> injicirns uni/uus et iu- 
1 trndens, ita lute lonf/cuuc peretjrinatur. ut mil- 
ium ovum iiltimi ri<lcut,in t/iui possit inshtore: 
hi luxe immeimtatc . . . injinita vis innnmem- 
I bilium apparent formuruui* " Could we see 
; that boundless extent of countries and a^es, in 






all their parts, on winch the mind, beinu; fixed 
and intent, nnjjht ramble where and when it 
list, without meeting with any limits to its 
sitrht, we >lionld discover innumerable forms in 
that immensity. n Thoutrh all that has arrived 
at our knowledue of times past should be true, 
and known by any one, it would be less than 
nothing in comparison of wdeat is unknown. 
And of this same ima<, r e of the world, which 
glides on whilst we are in it, how wretched ami 
narrow is the knowledge ot the most curious .' 
Not only of particular e\ents, which fortune 
often renders exemplary and of great concern, 
but of the state of <_rreat governments and na- 
tions, an hundred more things escape us than 
ever come to our knowledge : we 
make a mi-htv business of the Priming in 

,7 ■ .,, , • China. 

invention ot artillery and print- 
ing, which other men at the other end of the 
world, in China, had a thousand year- a<jo. 
Did we but see as much of the world as we do 
not, we should perceive, it is to be Mippo-od, a 
perpetual multiplication and vicissitude of forms. 
There is iiothinir singular and rare in respect of 
nature, but in respect of our know Iedue ; whieh 
is a wretched foundation whereon to ground 
our rules, and that represents to us a very false 
iiuau'e of things. As we now-a-days vainly 
conclude the deelen-imi and decrepitude of the 
world by the urirnments we extract from our 
own weakness and decay ; 

Jainque adeo est altecla ;Has, effu taquc tctlus : 7 
" So much the ace, so much ihe earth decays;" 

so did he s vainly comdude the birth and youth 
of theirs by the vigour they observed in the 
w its of their time, abounding in novelties and 
the invention of divers arts : 

Verum. ut opinor, habct novitatem Minima, rocensque 
Natuia est niundi, neqnc pridem exordia ropit : 
tjuarc etiam qu;eihim nunc artes expoliuntur, 
Nunc etiam augescuut ; nunc addita navigiis sunt 
Multn. 9 

" But sure the nature of the world is stronc, 
Perfect, and voting ; nor can I think it long 
Since it beifinnitn,' took, because we know 
Aris still increase, ;ind still politer crow, 
Anil many things, fiom former times concealed, 
Are now/by means of ships, to us revealed." 

Our world has lately discovered another (and 
who will assure us it is the last 
of his brothers, since the demons, of the new 

.... , , world, and the 

the sibyls, and we ourselves, pcn ius of its 

have been ignorant of this till inhabitants, 

now.') n, liin^. JV..I1 po.,,,10.1, ^Uco^red. 
and fruitful as this whereon we 



1 Martial, xii. 2Q, 15. This Ilcrmogenes was a notorious 
thief. 

a Calpurnius, ut supra, 53. 

3 Horace, (fd. iv. 9. 25. 

4 I-neret. v. 327. Montaigne here cives Lucretius' vrords 
a construction directly contrary to what they bear in the 
poem. 

ft Plato, Timwus, 

6 Cic. de Xtiturn Deonn/i, 1. 20. Here also M>>ntaicrne 
puts a sense quite different from what tlie words tiear in the 
original ; but the application lie makes of them is so happy 



that one would declare Oiey were actually put together only 
to express his own sentiment. " Et teniporum" is an ad- 
dition by Montaitrtie; and, instead of " intinita vis innnme- 
rabi.ium appareret formarum." it is in Cicero " infinita vis 
innnmerahilium volitat atomorum." These two last are 
sufficient to show that Cicero treats of quite another thing 
than what Montaigne does here. 
" Lucrct. ii. 1 151, 

8 Lucretius, in his poem. 

9 Lucrct. v. 331. 
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live, and yet so raw and childish, that we yet 
teach it its «, b, c; 'tis not above fifty years 
since it knew neither letters, weights, mea- 
sures, vestments, corn, nor vines ; it was then 
quite naked, in the mother's lap, and only lived 
upon what she gave it. If we rightly con- 
clude of our end, and this poet of the youthful- 
ness of that age of his, that other world will 
only enter into the light when this of ours shall 
make its exit : the universe will be paralytic ; 
one member will be useless, another in vigour, 
I am greatly afraid that we have very much 
precipitated its declension and ruin by our con- 
tagion, and that we have sold it our opinions 
and our arts at a very dear rate. It was an 
infant world, and yet we have not whipped 
and subjected it to our discipline by the advan- 
tage of our valour and natural forces ; neither 
have we won it by our justice and goodness, 
nor subdued it by our magnanimity. Most of 
their answers, and the negociations we have 
had with them, witness that they were nothing 
behind us in pertinency and clearness of naturaj_ 
understanding : the astonishing magnificence, 
of the cities of Cusco and Mexico, and, amongst 
many other such like things, thegarden of that 
king, where all the trees, fruits, and plants, ac- 
cording to the order and stature they have in a 
garden, were excellently formed in gold, as in 
his cabinet were all the animals bred upon the 
land and the sea of his dominions ; and the 
beauty of their manufactures, in jewels, feathers, 
cotton, amP-fronting, gave ample proof that 
they were as little inferior to us in industry. 
But as to devotion, observance of the laws, 
goodness, liberality, and plain dealing, it was 
of main use to us that we had not so much asy 
they ; for they have lost, sold, and betrayed' 
themselves by this advantage. 

As to boldness and courage, stability, con- 
stancy against pain, hunger, and death, I should 
not fear to oppose the examples I find amongst 
them, to the most famous examples of elder 
times, that we find in our records on this side 
of the world. For as to those who have sub- 
dued them, take hut away the sleights and 
artifices they practised to deceive them, and 
the just astonishment it was to those nations to 
see so sudden and unexpected an arrival of men 
with beards, differing in language, religion, 
shape, and countenance, from so remote a part 
of the world, and where they had never heard 
there was any habitation, mounted upon great 
unknown monsters, against those who had 
never so much as seen a horse, or any other 
beast, trained up to carry a man or any other 
loading ; shelled in a hard and shining skin, 
with a cutting and glittering weapon in his 
hand against them, who, for the wonder of the 
brightness of a looking-glass or a knife, would 
truck great treasures of gold and pearl ; and 
who had neither knowledge nor matter with 
which, even at leisure, they could penetrate 
our steel : to which may be added the light- 
ning and thunder of our pieces and arque- 



busses, enough to frighten Ciesar himself, if 
surprised with as little experience of them ; 
against people naked, except where the inven- 
tion of a little quilted cotton was in use; with- 
out other arms, at the most, than bows, stones, 
staves, and bucklers of wood ; people sur- 
prised, under colour of friendship and good 
faith, by the curiosity of seeing strange and 
unknown things; take but away, I say, tin's 
disparity from the conquerors, and you take 
away all the occasion of so many victories. 
When I look upon that invincible ardour where- 
with so many thousands of men, women, and 
children have so often presented, and thrown 
themselves into inevitable dangers, for the de- 
fence of their gods and liberties; that generous 
obstinacy, to sutler all extremities and difficulties, 
and death itself, rather than submit to the do- 
minion of those by whom they had been so 
shamefully abused ; and some of them choosing 
rather to die of hunger and fasting than to 
aceept of nourishment from the hands of their 
so basely victorious enemies; I take it that 
whoever would have attacked them upon equal 
terms of arms, experience, and number, would 
have had as hard, and perhaps a harder, game 
to play, than in any other war we have seen. 

Why did not so noble a conquest fall under 
Alexander, or the ancient Greeks and Romans; 
and so great a revolution and change of so 
many empires and nations fall into hands that 
might have gently made plain and smooth 
whatever was rough and savage amongst them, 
and have cherished and assisted the good seeds 
that nature had there produced ; mixing not 
only with the culture of laud and the ornament 
of cities, the arts of this part of the world, in 
what was necessary, but also the Greek and 
Roman virtues, with those that were originals 
of the country ! What a particular reparation 
had it been to them, and what a general good 
to the whole world, had our first examples and 
deportment in those parts allured those people 
to the admiration and imitation of virtue, and 
had begot betwixt them and us a fraternal so- 
ciety and intelligence ! J low easy had it been 
to have made advantage of souls so innocent, 
and so eager to learn ; having for the most part 
naturally so good capacities ! Whereas, on 
the contrary, we have taken advantage of their 
ignorance and inexperience, with the greater 
ease to incline them to treachery, luxury, ava- 
rice, and towards all sorts of inhumanity and 
cruelty, by the pattern and example of our 
manners : whoever put at so high a price the 
benefit of merchandize and traffic / So many 
cities levelled with the ground, so many nations 
exterminated, so many millions of people fallen 
by the edge of the sword, and the richest and 
most beautiful part of the world turned upside- 
down for the traffic of pearls and pepper ! 
Mechanical victories ! Never did ambition, 
never did political animosities engage men 
against one another, in such horrible hostilities, 
and calamities. 
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Certain Spaniards, coasting the sea in quest ! 
of their mines, landed in a fruitful and pleasant 
and very well peopled country, and there made 
their usual representations to the inhabitants : 
" That they were peaceable men, who were 
come from a very remote country, and sent on 
the part of the King of Castile, the greatest 
prince of the; habitable world, to whom the 
Pope, Clod's vieoirercnt upon earth, had given 
the principality of the Indies; that if they 
would become tributaries to him, they should 
be very gently and eourtoouslv used :" at the 
same time requiring of them \icliinl.s for their 
nourishment, and gold, v\ hereof to make some 
pretended medicine; thev moreover rep.re.-ented 
to them the belief of oae only Hod, and the 
truth of our religion, which they advised them 
to embrace, to wliieh they also add< d -onie 
threats. To which they received tins answer : 
u That as to their being peaceable, they did not 
seem to be such, if they were so ; as to their 
king, he must be necessitous and poor, since he 
asked ; and be who had tfiviii him that grant, 
a man that loved dissension, to give away that 
to another which was none of hi-; own, and to 
bring it into dispute against the ancient posses- 
sors ; as to victuals, they would supply them; 
that of gold they had little, it being a thing 
they had iu very small esteem, as being of no 
use to the service of life, their can 1 being only 
to pass it happily and pleasantly ; but that 
what they could find, except what was em- 
ploved in the service of their gods, thev might 
freely take; as to one only (lod. the notion 
bad pleased them, but that they would not 
change their religion, because they had so hap- 
pily lived in it, and that they were not used to 
take advice of any but their friend--, and those 
they knew ; as to their menaces, it was a sign 
of want of judgment, to threaten those whose 
nature and power was to them unknown ; that 
therefore they had better make haste to quit their 
coast, for they were not \\b<n\ to take such civi- 
lities and remonstrances of armed men and 
strangers in good purr : otherwise tho\ would 
do by them as they had done by those others, 7 ' 
showing them the heads of several executed 
men round the wall of their city. Here is one 
specimen of the prattle of this infancy. Hut 
so it is, that the Spaniards did, neither in this 
nor several other places where they did not rind 
the merchandize they sought tor, make any 
stay or any attempt, whatever other conve- 
niences were there to be had ; witness my 
Cannibals. 1 

Of two of the most puissant monarch? of that 
world, and perhaps of this, kings of so many 
kings, and the last they exterminated, that of 
Peru, 2 having been taken in a battle, and put 
to so excessive a ransom as exceeds all belief; 
it being faithfully paid, and he having, by his 
conversation, given manifest signs of a frank, 
liberal, and constant spirit, and of a clear and 



settled understanding ; the conquerors, after 
having exacted one million three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand five hundred weight of 
gold, besides silver and other things, which 
amounted to no less (so that their horses were 
thenceforth shod with massy gold) had yet a 
mind to see, at the price of what disloyalty and 
injustice soever, what the remainder of the 
treasure of this king might be, and to possess 
themselves of that also. To which end a false 
accusation was exhibited against him, and false 
witnesses brought in to prove that he planned 
to raise an insurrection in his provinces, to pro- 
cure his own liberty : w hereupon, by the worthy 
sentence of those very men, who had by this 
treachery conspired his ruin, he was condemned 
to be publicly handed, after having made him 
buy off the torment of being burned alive, by 
the baptism thev iravc him immediately before 
execution ; a horrid and unheard of barbarity, 
which nevertheless he underwent without be- 
lying himself either in word or look, with a 
trulv grave and royal behaviour. After which, 
to calm and appease the people, daunted and 
astonished at so Grange a thing, they counter- 
feited great sorrow for his death, and appointed 
mo>t sunnunous funerals. 

The other, king of Mexico, *' after having a 
Ion £ time defended his beleaguered city, and in 
this siege manifested the utmost of what sulfer- 
ing and perseverance can do, if ever prince and 
people- did, and his misfortune having delivered 
him alive into his enemies' hands, upon articles 
of beintr treated like a kinir ; neither did he in 
hta captivity discover any thing unworthy of 
that title. His enemies, after their victory, not 
finding so much gold as they expected, when 
they hud searched and rilled with their utmost 
diligence, they went about to procure dis- 
coveries by the most cruel torments they could 
invent, upon the prisoners they had taken ; but 
havinir profited nothimr that way, their couraire 
heing greater than their torments, they arrived 
at hist to such a degree of fury as, contrary to 
their faith and the law of nations, to condemn 
the king himself and one of the principal noble- 
men of his court to the rack, in the presence of 
one another. This lord, finding himself over- 
come with pain, being environed with burning 
coals, pitifully turned his dying eyes towards 
his master, as it were to a-k him pardon that 
he was able to endure no more; whereupon the 
king, darting at him a fierce and severe look, 
as reproaching his cowardice and pusillanimity, 
with a stern and firm voice said to him this 
only : "Ami in a bath .' am I more at my 
ease than thou V The other soon after quailed 
under the torment, and died upon the place. 
The king, half roasted, was carried thence ; not 
so much out of pity (for what compassion ever 
touched such barbarous souls, who, for the 
doubtful information of some vessel of gold to 
be made a prey of, caused not only a man, but 



See Rook i. c. 30. 
1 Atahuatpu, 
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a king, so great in fortune and desert, to be 
broiled before their eyes), but because his 
endurance rendered their cruelty still more 
shameful. They afterwards hanged him, for 
having nobly attempted to deliver himself by 
arms from so long a captivity, and he died with 
a courage becoming so magnanimous a prince. 
Another time they burned, in one and the 

same fire, four hundred and sixty 
Indian prison- ineil alive at once ; the four htin- 
by the F spa- " e dred being of the common people, 
niards. the sixty the principal lords of a 

province, mere prisoners of war. 
We have these narratives from themselves ; for 
they do not only own it, but boast of it and 
inculcate it. Could it be for a testimony of 
their justice, or their zeal to religion ? Doubt- 
less these are ways too differing and contrary 
to so holy an end. Had they proposed to 
themselves to extend our faith, they would 
have considered that it does not amplify in the 
possession of territories, but in the gaining of 
men ; and would have more than satisfied 
themselves with the slaughters occasioned by 
the necessity of war, without indifferently mix- 
ing a massacre, as upon wild beasts, as universal 
as fire and sword could make it; having only, 
by their good will, saved so many as they in- 
tended to make miserable slaves of, for the 
work and service of their mines: so that many 
of the captains were put to death upon their 
place of conquest, by order of the King of 
Castile, justly offended with the horror of their 
conduct, and almost all of them hated and 
disesteemed. God did meritoriously permit 
that all this great plunder should be swal- 
lowed by the s^a in transportation, or by civil 
wars, wherewith they devoured one another, 
and the most of the actors in it were buried 
upon the place, without any fruit of their 
victory. 

That the revenue, though in the hands of so 
parsimonious and so prudent a prince, 1 so little 
answers the expectation given to his pre- 
decessors of it, and of that first abundance of 
riches which was found at the first landing in 
those new discovered countries (for though a 
great deal be fetched thence, yet we see 'tis 
nothing in comparison of what, might be 
expected), comes from this, that the use of 
money was there utterly unknown, and that 
consequently their gold was found all collected 
together, being of no other use but for ornament 
and shew ; as furniture reserved from father to 
son by many puissant kings, who always 
drained their mines to make this vast heap of 
vessels and statues, for the decoration of their 
palaces and temples : whereas our gold is 
always in motion and traffic ; we cut ours 
into a thousand small pieces, and cast it into a 
thousand forms, and scatter and disperse it a 
thousand ways. Only suppose our kings should 



Philip n. 



thus hoard up all the gold they could get in 
several ages, and let it lie idle by them. 

Those of the kingdom of Mexico were in 
some sort more civilized and more ingenious 
than the other nations were in those parts : 
therefore did they judge, as we do, that the 
world was near its period, and looked upon the 
desolation we brought amongst them for a cer- 
tain sign of it. They believed that the exist- 
ence of the world was divided into five ages, 
and into the life of five successive 
suns, of which four had already J^°E^ f 
ended their time, and that which 
gave them light was the fifth. The first 
perished, with all other creatures, by an uni- 
versal inundation of water: the second, by the 
heavens falling upon us, which suffocated every 
living thing ; to which age they assign the 
giants, and shewed bones to the Spaniards, 
according to the proportions of which, the sta- 
ture of men amounted to twenty hands high : 
the third by lire, which burnt and consumed 
all : the fourth, by an emotion of the air and 
wind, which came with such violence as beat 
down even many mountains; wherein tlie men 
died not, but were turned into baboons: what 
impressions will not the weakness of human 
belief admit! After the death of this fourth 
sun, the world was twenty-rive years in perpe- 
tual darkness ; in the fifteenth of which a man 
and a woman were created, that restored the 
human race : ten years after, upon a certain 
day, the sun appeared newly created, and 
since, the account of their years takes beginning 
from that day : the third day after his creation, 
the ancient gods died; and the new ones are 
since born from day to day. After what man- 
ner they think this hist &un shall perish, my 
author knows not; but their number of this 
fourth change agrees with the great conjunction 
of stars, that eight hundred and odd years ago, 
as astrologers suppose, produced great alter- 
ations and novelties in the world. 

As to pomp and magnificence, 
which I engaged in this discourse, 
neither Greece, Koine, nor Egypt, 
whether for utility, difficulty, or 
state, can compare any of their 
works with the road to be seen 
in Peru, made by the kings of the country, 
from the city of Quito to that of Cusco (three 
hundred leagues), straight, even, five-und- 
twenty paces wide, paved, am± enclosed on 
botli sides with high and beautifulwails, and 
along these, on the inside^two clear rivulets, 
bordered with a beautiful sort of a tree, which 
they call molly.. In which work, where they 
met with rocks and mountains, they cut them 
through and made them even, and filled up pits 
and valleys with lime and stone to make them 
level. At the end of every day's journey are 
beautiful palaces, furnished with provisions, 
vestments, and arms, as well for travellers as 
for the armies that are to pass that way. In the 
estimate of this work I have reckoned the diifi- 
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culty, which is particularly considerable in that 
place: they did not build with any stones less 
than ten feet square : and had no other means 
of carriage than by drawing their load them- 
selves by force of arm, and knew not so much 
as tin* art of seallblding, nor any other way of 
standing to their work but by throwing up 
earth against the building, as it rose higher, 
taking it away again when they had done it. 

Let us return to our couches. In their place, 
and that of all other sorts of earring* 1 , these 
people caused themselves to be carried by men. 
and upon their shoulders. This 
la-t king of Peru, tin* day that 
he was taken, was thus carried 
upon staves of gold, sitting in 
st chair of gold in the middle of 
his battle. As many of his chair- 
men as were killed, to make him fall (for they 
wanted to take him alive), sis many others took 
their place, so that they could never beat him 
down, what slaughter soever they made of 
those people, till a horseman, seizing upon him, 
brought him down. 



fllAPTKK VI 



OF THE IM'IINVKMEM'H OF GREATNESS. 

Since we cannot attain to greatness, let us 
revenge ourselves by railing at it; sind yet it is 
not absolutely railing against any thing to pro- 
claim its defects, because they are to be found 
in ill 1 thing", how beautiful or how much soever 
to be coveted. (Greatness 1ms in general this 
manifest advantage, that it can grow le>s when 
it pleases, and ha- very near the choice of both 
the one ami the other condition, for a man does 
not fall from every height ; there are several 
from which one may descend without falling. 
It doe", indeed, appear to me that we value it 
at too high a rate, and also overvalue the reso- 
lution of those who, we have cither seen or 
heard, have contemned it, or displaced them- 
selves of their own accord : its cs-ence i< not so 
evidently commodious that a man may not, 
without a miracle, refuse it. 1 rind it a very 
hard thing to undergo misfortunes, but to be 
content with a competent measure of fortune, 
and to avoid greatness, I think a very easy 
matter; 'tis methinks a virtue to which I, who 
am none of the wisest, could without any great 
endeavour arrive. What then is to be expected 
from them that would yet put into consideration 
the glory attending this refusal, wherein there 
may lurk worse ambition than even in the de- 



1 Ju'.ius Cccsur. Sec Plutarch, in vita, 

2 Cicero, from whom Montaigne has taken this parallel, 
plainly irives the preference to Rejoins. Tlmrius, he says, 
wallowed in pleasures of every kind, aiul was ;i contemner 
of the sacrifices and templea of his country: lie was a 



sire itself and fruition of greatness? Forasmuch 
as ambition never behaves itself better, accord- 
ing to itself, than when it proceeds by obscure 
and unfrequented ways. 

I incite my courage to patience, but T rein it 
in us much as I can from desire. I have as 
much to wish for sis another, and 
sil low my wishes sis much liberty ""^K™ 
and indiscretion ; but yet it never turns ot wry 
betel me towi>h for either empire I,1L ' h l in "'" r - 

, , ' lll<-Mt. 

or royalty, or the eminence ot 
high and commanding fortune-; ; I do not aim 
that way ; I love myselt too well. When I 
think of growing greater, 'ti> but very mode- 
rately ; and by si compelled ;md timorous 
advancement, such sis is proper for me, in 
resolution, in prudence, in health, in beauty, 
and even in riches too; but supreme place, or 
mighty authority, oppresses my imngimition. and 
quite contrary to the other, 1 I should perhaps 
rather choose to be the mm <md or third in lYri- 
gord, than the lir-t at Paris; sit lea-t, without 
lying, the third at Paris than the tirst. 1 
would neither dispute, a miserable unknown, 
with st nobleman's porter, nor make crowds 
open in adoration ^ 1 pass. 1 am trained up 
to a moderate condition, -as well by my choice 
as by fortune; and have made it appear, in the 
whole conduct of my life and enterprises, that 
I have rutin r avoided, than otherwise, the 
climbing above the degree of fortune in which 
(iud placed me by my birth: all natural con- 
stitution is equally ju&t and easy. .My soul is 
*o sneaking and menu, that I measure lust good 
fortune by its height, but by it- facility. 

Hut if my heart be not great enough, 'tis, 
on the other hand, open enough to make 
amends, by freely laying open its weakne-s. 
Should any one put me upon comparing the 
life of L. Thorius Halbus, a brave man, hand- 
some, learned, healthful, understanding, and 
abounding in all sorts of convenience:* and plea- 
sures, leading a quiet life, and all his own, his 
mind well prepared against death, superstition, 
pains, and other incumbrance:* of human neces- 
sity ; dying at last in battle with his sword in 
his hand, for the defence of his country, on the 
one part ; and on the other part, the life of 
M. Hcgulus, so great and high as it is known 
to every one, and his end admirable; the one 
without name and without dignity, the other 
exemplary and glorious to a wonder ; I should 
doubtless' say what Cicero did, could 1 speak 
as well as he.- Hut if I had to decide them 
with reference to myself, i should then say 
that the tirst is as much according to my capa- 
city and desire, which I conform to my capa- 
city, as the second is far beyond it; that I 
could not approach the last but with venera- 



hamlsome man, perfectly healthy, and so valiant that he died 
in battle for the cause of the republic; insomuch, adds 
Cicero, that 1 dare not name the man who was preferable to 
him ; but virtue shall speak for me, who will not hesitate a 
moment to give HI. llegu us (he preference, and to proclaim 
him Lhe more happy man. De Finib. ii. '20. 
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tion ; the other I would readily attain by 
custom. 

But let us return to our temporal greatness, 
from which we are digressed. 
I disrelish all dominion, whether 
active or passive. Otanes, one 
of the seven who had right to 
pretend to the kingdom of Per- 
sia, did as I should readily have done ; which 
was that he gave up to his competitors his 
right of being promoted to it, either by election 
or lot, provided that he and his might live in 
the empire free from all authority and subjec- 
tion, that of the ancient laws excepted, and 
might enjoy all liberty that was not prejudicial 
to these ; as impatient of commanding as of 
being commanded. 1 

The most painful and difficult employment 
in the world, in my opinion, is 
worthily to disci large the office 
of a king. I excuse more of 
their mistakes than men com- 
monly do, in consideration of 
the intolerable weight of their function, which 
astonishes me ; 'tis hard to keep measure in so 
immeasurable a power ; yet so it is, that, even 
in those who are of the least excellent nature, 
it is a singular incitement to virtue to be 
seated in a place where you cannot do the least 
good that shall not be put upon record ; where 
the least benefit goes to so many men, and 
where your talent, like that of preachers, prin- 
cipally addresses itself to the people, no very 
exact judge, easy to be deceived, and easily 
content. There are few things wherein we can 
give a sincere judgment, by reason that there 
are few wherein we have not in some sort a 
particular interest. Superiority and inferiority, 
dominion and subjection, are bound to a natural 
envy and contest, and must necessarily per- 
petually encroach upon one another. I believe 
neither the one nor the other touching the 
rights of the adverse party ; let reason there- 
fore, which is inflexible and without passion, 
determine. 'Tis not above a month ago that I 
read two Scotch authors contending upon this 
subject, of which he who stands for the people 
makes kings to be in a worse condition than a 
carter ; and he who writes for monarchy places 
them some degrees above God Almighty in 
power and sovereignty. 

Now the inconvenience of greatness, that I 
have made choice of to consider 
The incon- J n this place, upon some occasion 

that has lately put it into my 
head, is this. There is not, per- 
haps, anything more pleasant in the commerce 
of men than the trials that we make against 
one another, out of emulation of honour and 
valour, whether in the exercises of the body or 
in those of the mind ; yet herein the sovereign 
greatness can have no true part. And, indeed, 
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1 Herod, iii. 83. 

2 Plutarch, on Content. 



I have often thought that, through mere force 
of respect, men have used princes disdainfully 
and injuriously in that particular ; for the 
thing I was infinitely offended at in my child- 
hood, that they who exercised with me forbore 
to do their best, because they found me un- 
worthy of their utmost endeavour, is what we 
see happen to them every day, every one find- 
ing himself unworthy to contend with them : 
if we discover that they have the least passion 
to have the better, there is no one who will not 
make it his business to give it them, and who 
will not rather betray his own glory than offend 
theirs, and will therein employ so much force 
only as is necessary to advance their honour. 
What share have they, then, in the engage- 
ment, wherein every one is on their side ? Me- 
thinks, in such cases, I see those Paladins of 
ancient times presenting themselves to justs, 
with enchanted arms and bodies. Crison run- 
ning against Alexander, purposely missed his 
blow, and made a fault in his career ;~ Alex- 
ander chid him for it, but he ought to have had 
him whipped. Upon this consideration Car- 
ncades said, 3 that " The sons of princes learned 
nothing right but to ride ; by reason that in 
all their other exercises every one bends and 
yields to them : but a horse, that is neither a 
flatterer nor a courtier, throws the son of a 
king with as little ceremony as he would that 
of a porter." 

Homer was compelled to consent that Venus, 
so sweet and delicate as she was, should be 
wounded at the battle of Troy, thereby to 
ascribe courage and boldness to her ; qualities 
that cannot possibly be in those who are exempt 
from danger. The gods are made to be angry, 
to fear, to run away, to be jealous, to grieve, 
and to be transported with passion, to honour 
them with the virtues that amongst us arc 
built upon these imperfections. lie who does 
not participate in the hazard and difficulty, can 
pretend to no interest in the honour and plea- 
sure that are the result of hazardous actions. 
'Tis pity a man should be so potent that all 
things must give way to him ; fortune therein 
sets you too remote from society, and places 
you in too great a solitude. This easiness and 
mean facility of making all things bow before 
you, is an enemy to all sorts of pleasure ; this is 
to slide, not to go ; to sleep, not to live. Con- 
ceive man accompanied with omnipotence, you 
throw him into an abyss ; he must beg disturb- 
ance and opposition as an alms ; his being and 
his good is indigence. Their good qualities are 
dead and lost; for these are not perceived but 
by comparison, and we put them out of it; they 
have little knowledge of true praise, having 
their ears stunned with so continual and uni- 
form an approbation. Have they to do with 
the most foolish of all their subjects? They 
have no means to take any advantage of him ; 



3 Plutarch, on the Difference between a Flatterer and a 
Friend. 
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if he but say, " 7 T\vas because he is my king," 
he thinks ho lias said enough to express that he 
therefore suffered himself to be overcome. This 
quality stifles and consumes the other true and 
essential qualities ; they ure buried under roy- 
alty, and leave them nothing to recommend 
themselves withal, but actions that directly 
concern it, and that merely respect the func- 
tions of their place : 'tis so nmeh to be a 
king, that he only is so by being so. The 
strange lustre that surrounds him conceals and 
shrouds him from us ; our sight is there broken 
and dissipated, being stopped and rilled by 
this prevailing light. The se- 
nate awarded the prize of elo- 
quence to Tiberius ; he refused it, 
holding that, though it hud been 
just, he could derive no advan- 
tage from a judgment so partial, and that was 
so little free to decide. 

As we give them all advantages of honour, 
so do we soothe and authorize all their vices 
and defects, not only by approbation, but by 
imitation also. E\ery one of Alexander's fol- 
lowers carried their heads awry as he did ; : 
and the flatterers of Dionysius run against one 
another in his presence, stumbled at and over- 
turned whatever was under foot, to make out 
they were as short-sighted a> he.- Hernia has 
sometimes also served lo recommend a man to 
favour ; I have seen deafness affected ; and 
because the master hated his wife, Plutarch 1 
has seen his courtiers repudiate theirs, whom 
they loved ; and, which is yet more, uncleuu- 
ncss ami all manner of dissoluteness h;is been 
in fashion ; as also disloyalty, blasphemy, 
cruelty, heresy, superstition, irreligion, effemi- 
nacy, and wor-c, if worse there be; and by an 
example yet more dangerous than that of Mith- 
ridates' fluttered, who, because their ma-ter 
pretended to the honour of a good physician, 
came to him to have incisions and cauteries 
made in their limbs ; 4 for these others suffered 
the soul, a more delicate and noble part, to be 
cauterized. Hut to end where 1 lieiran : the 
Emperor Adrian disputing with the philosopher 
Favorinus about the interpretation of some 
word, Favorinus soon yielded him the \ictory; 
for which his friends rebuking him : ** You 
talk simply,*' said he; 5 "would you not have 
him wiser than 1, who command* thirty le- 
gions V } Augustus wrote verses auahist Asinius 
Pollio : a And I," said l'ollio," " say nothing ; 
for it is not prudent to write in contest with 



him who has power to proscribe." And he 
was in the right; for Dionysius, because he 
could not equal Philoxenus in poetry," and 
Plato in discourse, condemned one to the 
quarries, 4 and sent the other to be sold for a 
slave in the island of /Kgiim. 



CHAPTER VI II. 

OF THE ART OF COX VKHS ATI OX. 

'Tis a custom of our justice to condemn some 
for a warning to others. To con- 
demn them for having done amiss The end of pu- 

,• ii i)i ,' ., <• nishtiwiits. and 

were tolly, as Plato says,' tor h,nv the vices 
what is done can never be un- of some men 
done; but 'tis that they iniiv piy wye f«. r 

,. . i i ' i " instruction to 

oliend no more, and that others others. 
may avoid the example of their 
offence: we do not correct the man we hang; 
we correct others by him. I do the same ; my 
errors are sometimes natural and incorrigible; 
but the good which virtuous men do the public 
in making themselves imitated, I perhaps may 
do in making my manners avoided ; 

"Sonne vides Albi ut male vivat fi'ius 7 ufquc 

P>:irrus innps "' magnum docuinentum, ne patriam rem 

Perdere quis \ elite 

" Behold tlie *nn 
Of Alhin there, and Harriet, too, undone! 
A stnknu lesson is tin- spendthrift's t'.itc, 
To caution youth from squandering their elate ;" 

while I publish and accuse my own imperfee- 
tinns, somebody will Irani to be afraid of them. 
The parts that I most esteem in myself derive 
more honour from decrying, than from com- 
mending niv own manners: which is the reason 
why 1 so often fall into ami so much insist upon 
that strain. J Jut, when all is summed up, a 
man never speaks of himself without los>. A 
man's accusations of himself are always be- 
lieved ; his praises never. There may be some 
of my complexion, who better instruct me by 
contrariety than similitude, and more by avoid- 
ing than imitating; the elder Cato had a regard 
to this sort of discipline, when lie said that 
" the wise may learn more of fools than fools 
of the wise;'* 11 and Pau^anias tells us of an 
ancient player upon the lyre, who used to make 
his scholars go to hear one that lived over 
against him, and played very ill, that they might 
learn to hate his discords and false measures. 



' Plutarch, of the difference between the Flatterer and 
the Friend. 

2 Id. ib. 

3 Id. ib., who only says that he knew a man who, hecause 
his friend divorced his wife, turned away his wife also, whom, 
nevertheless, he went to visit, and sent for sometimes pri- 
vately to liia house, which was discovered by the very wife of 
his friend. 

* Id. ib. 

5 Spartian, Life of Adrian, c. 15. 

6 Macrobius, Sttturnai. ii. 4. 

" Or rather because he was not able to bear the slight 
opinion which Philoxenus showed of his poetry. Diodorus 
of Sicily, xv. 6, says, that one day, at supper-lime, as they 



were readinc: some worthless poems of this tyrant, that excel- 
lent poet Philoxenus, being charged to give his opinion of 
them, was too free in his answer to please Dionysius. for 
which the tyrant was so much incensed against him that he 
ordered him to be sent immediately to the quarries. 

H Montaigne and his authority Plutarch on Contentment 
of Mind are mi>taken herewith regard to Plato, who was 
soid a slave in the island of ./Etrina, by onlcr of Dionysius 
the tyrant, because he had spoken too freely to him; as 
Diodorus of Sicily says positively, xv. cap. 2, and more par- 
ticularly also Dioir. Laert. Life of l'tutu. 

9 Lous, xi. 

10 II 'race, Sitt. i. 4. 10Q, 

11 Plutarch, in vita. 
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The horror of cruelty more inclines nie to cle- 
mency than any example of clemency could 
do ; a good rider does not so much mend my 
seat as an attorney or a Venetian on horseback; 
and a clownish way of speaking does more to 
reform mine than the most elegant. Every day 
the foolish countenance of another is advertis- 
ing and advising me; that which pricks, rouses 
and incites, much better than that which tickles. 
The present time is fitting to reform us back- 
ward ; more by dissenting than agreeing, by 
differing than consenting. Profiting little by 
good examples, I make use of those that are ill, 
which are everywhere to be found ; I endea- 
vour to render myself as agreeable as I see 
others offensive ; as constant as I see others 
fickle ; as affable as I see others rough ; and as 
good as I see others evil ; but 1 proposed to 
myself impracticable measures. 

The most fruitful and natural exercise of the 
mind, in my opinion, is conversation ; I find 
the use of it more sweet than of any other 
action of life ; and for that reason it is that, 
if I were now compelled to choose, I should 
sooner, I think, consent to lose my sight than 
my hearing and speech. The Athenians, and 
also the Uomans, kept this exercise in great 
honour in their academies ; the Italians retain 
some footsteps of it to this day, to their great 
advantage, as is manifest by the comparison of 
our unaerstandings with theirs. The study of 
books is a languishing and feeble motion, that 
heats not, whereas conversation teaches and 
exercises at once. If I converse 
Conversation of with a man of mind, and no 
greater advan- flincher, who presses hard upon 

tape than the it • i - 1 1 Viv 

reading of anu - digs llt 11,e "glit and left, 

books. his imagination raises up mine ; 

jealousy, glory, and contention 
stimulate and raise me up to something above 
myself; unison is a quality altogether obnoxi- 
ous in conversation, but as our minds fortify 
themselves by the communication of vigorous 
and regular understandings, 'tis not to be ex- 
pressed how much they lose and degenerate by 
the continual commerce and frequentation we 
have with those that are mean and sickly ; 
there is no contagion that spreads like that; I 
know sufficiently by experience what 'tis worth 
a yard. I love to discourse and dispute ; but it 
is with but few men, and for myself; for to do 
it as a spectacle and entertainment to great 
persons, and to make a parade of a man's wit 
and power of talking is, in my opinion, very 
unbecoming a man of honour. 

Folly is a scurvy quality; but not to be able 
to endure it, to fret and vex at it, as I do, is 
another sort of disease, little inferior in trouble- 
someness to folly itself; and this is what I 
would now accuse in myself. I enter into con- 
versation and dispute with great liberty and ease, 
forasmuch as opinion meets in me with a soil 
very unfit for penetration, or taking any deep 
root; no propositions astonish me, no belief 
offends me, though never so contrary to my own ; 



there is no fancy so frivolous and extravagant 
that does not seem to me a suitable product of 
the human mind. We, who deprive our judg- 
ments of the right of determining, look calmly 
at adverse opinions, and if we incline not our 
judgments to them, yet we easily give them the 
hearing. Where one scale is totally empty, I 
let the other waver under old wives' dreams ; 
and I think myself excusable, if I rather choose 
the odd number, Thursday rather than Friday ; 
and if I had rather be twelfth or fourteenth 
than thirteenth at table; if I had rather on a 
journey see a hare run by me than cross my 
way; and rather give my man my left foot 
than my right, when he comes to dress me. 
All such whimsies as are in use amongst us 
deserve at least to be hearkened unto : for my 
part, they only with me import inanity, but 
they import that. Moreover, vulgar and 
casual opinions are something more than no- 
thing in nature ; and he who will not suffer 
himself to proceed so far, perhaps falls into 
the vice of obstinacy, to avoid that of super- 
stition. 

The contradictions of judgments, then, do 
neither offend nor alter, they only rouse and 
exercise me. We evade correction, whereas we 
ought to offer and present ourselves to it, espe- 
cially when it appears in the form of conversa- 
tion, and not of dictation. At every opposition 
we do not consider whether or no it be just, but, 
right or wrong, how to disengage ourselves ; 
instead of extending the arms, we thrust out 
our claws. J could suffer myself to be rudely 
handled by my friends : ** Thou art a fool ; 
thou knowest not what thou art talking about." 
I love stout expressions amongst gallant men, 
and to have them speak as they think : we 
must fortify and harden our hearing against this 
tenderness as to ceremonious sound of words. 
I love a strong and manly familiarity and con- 
verse ; a friendship that flatters itself in the 
sharpness and vigour of its communication, as 
love, in biting and scratching; it is not vigorous 
and generous enough if it be not quarrelsome, if 
civilized and artificial, if it treads nicely and fears 
a shock ; Neqne cnini dlspatarl slue reprehen- 
sione potest. 1 u For no man can dispute with- 
out reprehending." When any one contra- 
dicts me, he raises my attention, not my anger; 
I advance towards him that controverts, as to 
one that instructs me : the cause of truth ought 
to be the common cause of both : what will he 
answer? The passion of linger has already con- 
founded his judgment; has usurped the place 
of reason. It were not arnibs that the deeision 
of our disputes should be a matter of wager : 
that there might be a material mark of our 
losses, to the end we might the better remember 
them, and that my man might tell me: " Your 
ignorance and obstinacy cost you last year, at 
twenty times, a hundred crowns." I embrace 
and caress truth in what hand soever I find it, 

1 Cicero, de Finib. i. 8. 
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and cheerfully surrender myself, nnd extend to 
it my conquered arms, as tar off us I can dis- 
cover it ; and, provided it be not too imperi- 
ously or airishly, take a pleasure in being' 
reproved, and accommodate nn^elf to my ac- 
cusers, very often more by reason of civility 
than amendment, loving to gratify and nourish 
the liberty of admonition, by my facility of 
submittinir to it, even at my own expen-e. 

Nevertheless, it is hard to bring tin* men of 
my time to it : they have not the courage to 
correct, because they have not the courage to 
sutler themselves to be corrected, and speak 
always with dissimulation in the presence of 
one another. 1 take so groat pleasure in being 
judged and known, that it is almost indifferent 
to me in which of the two forms I am so ; my 
imagination docs so often contradict and con- 
demn itself, that 'tis all one to me if another do 
it, especially considering that 1 give his repre- 
hension no greater authority than what I my- 
self admit. Hut I break with him who carries 
himself so high, as I know some do, that 
regrets his advice if not believed, and takes it 

for an atfront if it be not inn liately followed. 

That Socrates always received smilingly tin? 
contradictions oppo>ed against his arguments, 
it may be said that his strength of reason was 
the cause, and that the advantage being certain 
to fall on his side, he accepted them as matter 
of new victory ; yet we see, on the contrary, 
that nothing in argument renders onr sentiments 
so delicate a- the opinion of the pre-eminence 
and disdain of the adversary ; and that in rea- 
son 'tis rather for tin 1 weaker to take in good 
part the opposition that corrects him and set> 
him right. Indeed, 1 choose tin? frequenting 
those that rattle me, rather than those that fear 
me: 'tis a dull and hurtful pleasure to have to 
do with people who admire us. and approve of 
all we say. Antisthenes 1 commanded his chil- 
dren " never to take it kindly or for a favour 
from any man that commended them." 1 am 
much prouder of the victory I obtain over my- 
self, when, even in the ardour of dispute, I 
make myself submit to my adversary's force of 
reason, than I am pleased with the victory I 
obtain over him through his weakness. In 
short, I receive and admit all manner of hits 
that are direct, how weak soever : but I am too 
impatient of those that are made without form. 
I care not what the subject is, tin? opinions are 
to me all one, and I am indifferent whether I 
get the better or the worse. 1 can peaceably 
argue a whole day together, if the argument be 
carried on with order : I do not so much require 
force and subtlety as order ; the order which 



1 Plutarch, Of False Shtime. Montaigne has confounded 
this Antisthenius, or Antistheneus, as the Latin translation 
of Plutarch ealls him, with the. chief of the Cyme sect, who 
never had the surname of Hercules, which Plutarch gives to 
Antisthenius, and is constantly called Antisthenes. 

' l The description which Montaigne gives, from this place 
to the end of the paragraph, ol the funks that commonly 
attend our disputes, is very just, and very agreeably ex- 
pressed. Ptrre Bonhours was so pleased witli it, that he has 



we every day observe in the wrangling of 
shepherds and apprentices, but never amongst 
ns. If they start from their subject 'tis an 
incivility, and yet we do it ; but their tumult 
and impatience never put them out of their 
theme ; their argument still continues its course; 
if they anticipate, and do not stay for one an- 
other, they at least underhand one another 
very well. Any one answers quite well enough 
for me, if he answers to what I say ; but when 
the dispute is irregular and perplexed, I leave 
the thing, ami insist upon the form with anger 
and indiscretion ; and fall into a wilful, mali- 
cious, and imperious way of disputation, of 
which I am afterwards ashamed. J Tis impos- 
sible to deal fairly with a fool ; my judgment 
is not only corrupted under the hand of so 
impetuous a master, but my conscience also. 

Our di-putes ought to be interdicted, and 
punished. a< well a< other verbal 
crimes. What vice 1 ' do they not I>i<ptm-« that 
raise and heap up, being always iiu, L-dVm-'iL t<> 
governed mid commanded by pas- be pr .in ir<-d ; 
sion .' We tir>t oimrrel wiih their tM ' llln "' p " 

. , ' . . . (punt"'.- ol 

reasons, and then with the men. them. 
We only learn to di-pute that we 
may contradict ; and every one contradicting 
and being contradicted, it falls out that the 
fruit of disputation is to lose and nullify truth ; 
and therefore it is that Plato, in his It, public* 
prohibit" tins exercise to weak and ill-descended 
minds. To whal end do you go about to en- 
quire of him who knows nothing to purpose / 
A man does no injury to the subject, when he 
leaves it, to seek how he may treat it ; I do not 
mean by an artificial and scholastic way, but 
bv a natural one, with a sound understanding. 
What will it be in the end .' One flics to the 
ea>t, the other to the west ; they lose the prin- 
cipal, and wander in the crowd of incidents; 
after an hour of tempest they know not what 
they seek; one is low, the other high, and a 
third wide ; one catches at a word and a simile; 
another is no longer sensible of what is said in 
opposition to him, being entirely absorbed in 
his own notions, engaged in following his own 
course, and not thinking of answering you ; 
another, finding himself weak, fears all, refuses 
all, and, at the very beginning, confounds the 
subjects, or, in the very height of the dispute, 
stops short, and grows silent: by a peevish 
ignorance atfecting a proud contempt, or an 
unseasonable modest desire to shun debate ; 
one, provided lie strikes, cares not how much 
he lays himself open ; another counts his words, 
and weighs them for reasons; another only 
brawls, and makes use of the advantage of his 



inserted it almost verbatim in hook iii. of his Art de Penaer, 
chap. 20, but without directly ascribing the honour of it to 
Montaigne, whom he only points out by the va^ue eharacu-r 
of a rdcltruti'd author ; whereas he oimht most certainly to 
have named Montaigne expressly, especially after having just 
criticised hiin in the same chapter with pre.it severity, to 
eal! it no worse, when lie not only quotes his words, but 
names him without any scruple. 
3 Book vii., towards the end. 
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lungs ; here's one that learnedly concludes 
against himself, and another that deafens you 
with prefaces and senseless digressions ; another 
falls into downright railing, and seeks a ridicu- 
lous quarrel, to disengage himself from further 
contest with wits that press too hard upon his . 
own ; and a last man sees nothing in the rea- ' 
son of the thing, but draws a line of circum- 
vallation about you of dialectic clauses, and the 
formula of his art. 

Now who would not enter into distrust of 
T , . fMttM sciences, and doubt whether he 

The strange ' 

abuse that is can reap from them any solid 

matlc of fruit for the service of life, con- 

science. • i * j.i ^ <.t i. o 

sidermg the use we put tlieni to : 

Nihil sanantibns Uteris. 1 u Letters that bring 
no cure." "Who has got understanding by his 
logic ? Where are all her fair promises ? Nee 
ad melius rivendum, nee ad commodius disse- 
rendum.- u It neither makes a man live better, 
nor reason more aptly." Is there more noise or 
confusion in the scolding of fish-wives, than in 
the public disputations of men of this profession? 
I had rather my son should learn to speak in a 
tavern, than to prate in the schools. Take a 
master of arts, converse with him ; why does 
he not make us sensible of this artificial excel- 
lence ? Why does he not enchant women and 
ignorant fellows like us with admiration at the 
steadiness of his reasons, and the beauty of his 
order ? Why does he not sway and persuade 
us to what he will .' Why docs a man who has 
so great advantage in matter, mix railing, in- 
discretion, and fury, in his disputation ? Strip 
him of his gown, his hood, and his Latin ; let 
him not batter our ears with Aristotle, pure 
and crude: you will take him for one of us, or 
worse. Whilst they torment us with this com- 
plication and confusion of words, it fares with 
them, methinks, as with jugglers ; their dex- 
terity confounds and imposes upon our senses, 
but does not at all work upon our belief; out 
of this legerdemain they perform nothing that 
is not very ordinary and mean : for being more 
learned they are not the less fools. I love and 
honour knowledge as much as they that have 
it; and, in its true use, 'tis the most noble and 
the most powerful acquisition of men ; but in 
such as I speak of (and the number of them is 
infinite), who build their fundamental sufficiency 
and value upon it, who appeal from their under- 
standing to their memory, sub aliena umbra 
latentes? "crouching under borrowed shade," 
and who can do nothing but by book; I hate 
it, if 1 may dare to say so, even worse than 
stupidity itself. In my country, and in my 
time, learning improves fortunes enough, but 
not minds : if it meet with those that are dull 
and heavy, it overcharges and suffocates them, 
leaving them a crude and undigested mass ; if 
airy and fine, it purifies, clarifies, and subtleizes 
them, even to exinanition. 'Tis a thing of 



1 Seneca, Epist. 59. 

2 Epicurus, upud Cicero, de Finib. i. 19. 



almost indifferent quality ; a very useful acces- 
sion to a well-born soul, but hurtful and perni- 
cious to others; or rather, a thing of very 
precious use, that will not suffer itself to be 
purchased under value. In the hand of some 
'tis a sceptre, in that of others a fool's bauble. 

But let us proceed. What greater victory 
can you expect than to make your enemy see 

and know that he is not able to x . , , 
n vm , It is method 

encounter you ? Y\ hen you get and mana ge- 
the better of vour argument, 'tis ment that give 
truth that wins ; when you get \^^ ^' 
the advantage of order and me- 
thod, 'tis then you that win. I am of opinion 
that, in Plato and Xenophon, Socrates disputes 
more in favour of the disputants, than in favour 
of the dispute, and more to instruct Euthyde- 
mus and Protagoras in the knowledge of their 
impertinence, than in the impertinence of their 
art. He takes hold of the first subject, like 
one that has a more profitable end than to 
explain it, namely, to clear the understandings 
that he takes upon him to instruct and exercise. 
To hunt after truth is properly our business, 
and we are inexcusable if we carry on the 
chace impertinently and ill ; to fail of catching 
it is another thing : for we are born to inquire 
after truth; it belongs to a greater power to 
possess it : it is not, as Demoeritus said, hid 
in the bottom of the deeps, but rather elevated 
to an infinite height in the divine knowledge. 4 
The world is but a school of inquisition : it 
is not who shall carry the ring, but who shall 
run the best courses, lie may play the fool 
as well who speaks true, as he that speaks 
false ; for we are upon the manner, not the 
matter, of speaking. 'Tis my humour as much 
to regard the form as the substance, and the 
advocate as much as the cause, as Alcibiadcs 
ordered we shouldyg and I every day amuse 
myself with reading authors, without any con- 
sideration of their learning ; their method is 
what I look after, not their subject : and just 
so do I hunt after the conversation of an emi- 
nent wit, not that he may teach me, but that 
I may know him ; and, being acquainted, if I 
think him worthy, imitate him. Every man 
may speak truly ; but methodically, and pru- 
dently, and with sufheiene}', is a talent that 
few men have : thus 'tis that the falsity that 
proceeds from ignorance does not offend me ; 
'tis the folly. I have broken off several treaties 
that would have been of advantage to me, by 
reason of the irrelevancies of those with whom 
I treated. I am not moved once in a year at 
the faults of those over whom I have authority, 
but upon the account of the despicable ab- 
surdity and obstinacy of their allegations and 
excuses, we are every day going together by 
the ears : they neither understand what is said 
nor why, and answer accordingly ; 'tis enougli 
to drive a man mad. I never feel any hurt 



3 Seneca, Epist. 33. 

4 Lactantius, Divi/t. Instit. iii. 2S. 
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upon my head but when 'tis knocked against 
another head, and more easily forgive the vices 
of my servants than their boldness, importunity, 
and folly. Let them do less, provided they 
understand what they do ; you live in hope* to 
warm their affection to you ; but there is no- 
thing to be had or to be hoped for from a loir. 
But what if I lake things otherwise than 
they are? perhaps I do: and 
a cn-at f:mh in therefore it is that I accuse mv 
a iu:iii noi m be impatience; si ml hold, in the 

alili- to hear 1 ... ' 

with the lullies first plaee, that it is equally vi- 
ol' others, eiou- hot li in him that is in the 
ri-_rht. and him that is in the 
wrong; for 'tis always a tyrannic sourness 
not to endure a form contrary to one's own ; 
and besides, there cannot in truth be a greater, 
more enduring or more irregular folly, than 
to be moved and antrry at the follies of the 
world ; for it principally makes us quarrel with 
ourselves ; and the old philosupher 1 had never 
wanted occasion for his tears whilst he con- 
sidered him-elf. Mi.Mi,- one of the seven sr^cs, 
uf a Timunian and Democritian humour, being 
! asked what he laughed at. being alone : " That 
I do laugh alone," answered lie. I low many 
ridiculous things in nn own opinion, do I say 
and answer every day ! And surely how many 
more, according to the ojiinion of others. If 1 
bite my own lips, what oiinht others to do .' In 
I tine, we must, live amongst the living, and let 
i the river run under the bridge, without our 
| troubling ourselves, or at lea-t without our 
alteration. And, in truth, why do we meet 
a man with a hum]) back, or other deformity, 
without being moved, yet cannot endure the 
encounter of an irregular mind without being 
angry ? This vicious sourness relishes more 
of the judge than the crime. Let us always 
have this saying of Plato in our mouths: 
u J)o not I think things unsound because 
I am not sound in myself? Am I not myself 
m fault i May not my observation reflect 
upon myself.''' A wise and divine saying, 
that lashes the most universal and common 
error of mankind. Not only the reproaches 
that we throw in the tiices of one another, but 
our reasons also, our arguments and controver- 
sies are reboundable upon us, and we wound 
ourselves with our own weapons : of which 
antiquity has left me crave examples enough. 
It was ingeniously and home said, by him who 
was the inventor of this sentence : 

Stercus cuique suum bene olet : 
" Every one likes the odour of his own dunghill." 

We see nothing behind ns : we mock ourselves 
a hundred times a day, when we deride our 
neighbour ; and detest in others the defects 
which are more manifest in us, and wonder at 
them with a marvellous unconsciousness and im- 
pudence. It was but yesterday that I saw a 



1 II emeritus. See Juvenal, x. 32. 
3 Laertius, in vilu. 



man of understanding as pleasantly as justly 
scoffing at the folly of another, who did 
nothing but torment every body with the cata- 
logue of his gen eulogy and alliances, above 
half of them false (for they are most apt to fall 
into such ridiculous discourses, whose quality is 
most dubious and least Mini) : and yet, would 
he but have looked into himself, he would have 
discerned himself to be no less intemperate and 
impertinent, in extolling his wife's pedigree. 
Oli ! importunate presumption, with which the 
wife sees herself armed by the hands of her 
husband himself I Did he understand Latin, 
we should say to him : 

Agesis, hu'c non insamt satis sua sponte ; instiga : 3 

" If of herself *hi; be not mad enough, 
Faith, urge her on." 

I do not say that no man shall accuse another, 
who is not (dean himself; for then no one 
would ever accuse, because none is absolutely 
clean from the same sort of spot ; but I mean 
that our judgment, falling upon another whose 
name i- then in question, should not at the same 
time spare ourselves but sentence us, with an 
inward severe authority. 'Tis an ofhee of cha- 
rity, that be who cannot reclaim himself from 
a vice, should nevertheless endeavour to remove 
it from another, in whom perhaps it may not 

i have so deep and malignant a root : neither do 
I think it an answer to the purpose to tell him 

| who reproves me for my fault, that he himself 
is guilty of the same/ What of that I The 
reproof is notwithstanding true, and of very 
good use. Had we a good nose, our own or- 
dure ought to stink worse to us, lbrttsuiuch as 
it is our own : and Socrates' is of opinion that 
whoever should iiud himself, his son, and a 
>t rn mrer iruilty of any violence and wrong, 
ouirht to begin with himself, to present himself 
first to the sentence of justice, and, to purge 
himself, implore; the assistance of the hand of 
the executioner ; in the next place, he should 
proceed to his son, and lastly to the stranger : 
if this precept seems of too high a flight, he 
ouirht at leust to present himself the first to the 
punishment of his own conscience. 

The senses are our proper and first judges, 

which perceive not things but bv „,, 

\ • , i '.• " That which 

external accidents ; and lis no str ikes our 

wonder, if in all the parts of the senses deter- 
serviee of our society there is so 
perpetual and universal a mixture 
of ceremonies and superficial appearances ; in- 
somuch that the best and most effectual part of 
our polities consist therein. 'Tis still man with 
whom we have to do, of whom the condition is 
wonderfully corporeal. Let those who, of these 
late years, would erect for us so contemplative 
and immaterial an exercise of religion, not won- 
der, if there be some who think it had vanished 
and melted through their fingers, had it not 



3 Terence, Andria, iv. 2. 9. 
* Pluto, Hurgias. 
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more upheld itself amongst us as a mark, title, 
and instrument of division and faction, than by 
itself. As in conversation, the gravity, robes, 
and fortune of him that speaks often give weight 
to vain arguments and idle words : it is not to 
be presumed, of course, but that a man so 
attended and feared lias in him more than 
ordinary sufficiency ; and that he to whom are 
given so many offices and commissions, so super- 
cilious and proud, has not a great deal more in 
him than another that salutes him at so great a 
distance, and who has no employment at all. 
Not only the words, but the airish looks also of 
these people, are considered and put to account; 
every one making it his business to give them 
some fine and solid interpretation. If they 
stoop to common conference, and that you offer 
any thing but approbation and reverence, they 
then knock you down with the authority of 
their experience ; they have heard, they have 
seen, they have done so and so; yon are crushed 
with examples. I should tell them that the 
fruit of a surgeon's experience is not the history 
of his practice, and his remembering that he 
has cured four people of the plague, and three 
of the gout, unless he knows how hence to 
extract something whereon to form his judg- 
ment, and to make us sensible that he is be- 
come more skilful in his art : as in a concert 
of instruments, we do not hear a lute, a spinette, 
or a flute alone, but one entire harmony of all 
together. If travel and offices have improved 
them, 'tis a product of their understanding to 
make it appear. ; Tis not enough to reckon 
experiences, they must weigh and sort them, 
digest and distil them, to extract the reasons 
and conclusions they carry along with them. 
There were never so many historians as now ; 
it is always good and of use to read them, for 
they furnish us everywhere with excellent and 
laudable instructions from the magazine of their 
memory, of great concern to the relief of life ; 
but 'tis not that we seek for now : we examine 
whether these relators and collectors of things 
are commendable themselves. 

I hate all sorts of tyranny, whether verbal 
or effectual : I am ever ready to oppose these 
vain circumstances that delude our judgments 
by the senses ; and whilst 1 lie upon my guard 
against these extraordinary grandeurs, I find 
that, at best, they are but men, as others are: 

Rams enim ferme sensus communis in ilia 
Furtuna: 1 

" For rarely do we see 
Good common sense in those of his degree." 

Perhaps we esteem and look upon them as far 
less than they are. by reason they undertake 
more, and more expose themselves: they do 
not answer to the charge they have undertaken. 
There must be more vigour and strength in the 
bearer than in the burden : he who has not 



1 Juvenal, viii. 73. 

2 Plato, Republic, vi. 



lifted as much as he can, leaves you to guess 
that he has still a strengtli beyond that, and 
that he has not been tried to the utmost of 
what he is able to do ; he who sinks under his 
load makes a discovery of his best, and the 
weakness of his shoulders: this is the reason 
that we see so many silly people amongst the 
learned, so many that they are the majority : 
they would have made good husbandmen, good 
merchants, and good artisans: their natural 
vigour was cut out to that proportion. Know- 
ledge is a thing of great weight ; they faint 
under it : their understanding has neither vigour 
nor dexterity enough to set forth and distribute, 
to employ, or make use of, this rich and power- 
ful matter : it has no prevailing virtue but in a 
strong nature, and such natures are very rare : 
and the weak ones, says Socrates,' 2 spoil the 
dignity of philosophy in the handling; it ap- 
pears useless and vicious, when ill lodged. 
They spoil and make fools of themselves, 

Humani qualis simulatur simius oris, 
Quern puer arridens pretioso stamine serum 
Velavit, nudasque nates ac terga reliquit, 
Ludibrium niensis. 3 

" Just like an ape, that in his face does bear 
Of man the counterfeited character, 
Whom wanton boys, the tables' laugh to move, 
Have dizen'd up in riehest silk above ; 
But, that the brute more laughable may show, 
Have left the buttocks raw and bald below." 

Neither is it enough for those who govern and 
command us, and have all the world in their 
hand, to have a common understanding, and to 
be able to do what we can ; they are very much 
below us if they be not infinitely above us : as 
they promise more, so they are to perform more. 
And yet silence is to them not only a counte- 
nance of respect and gravity, but very often of 
good profit and policy too: for Megabysus, 
going to see Apelles in his painting-room, stood 
a great while without speaking a word, and at 
last began to talk of his paintings, for which 
he received this rude reproof: (i Whilst thou 
wast silent thou seemedst to be something 
great, by reason of thy chains and pomp ; but 
now that we have heard thee speak, there is 
not the meanest boy in my shop that does not 
despise thee." 4 Those magnificent parapher- 
j nalia, that mighty state, did not permit him to 
be ignorant with a common ignorance, and to 
speak irrelevantly of painting ; he ought to 
have maintained, by his silence, this external 
and presumptive knowledge. To how many 
blockheads of my time has a cold and taciturn 
behaviour procured the credit of prudence 
and capacity ? 

Dignities and offices are of necessity con- 
ferred more by fortune than upon 
the account of merit; and we Dignities more 
are to blame to condemn kings fortune" than 7 
when they are misplaced: on the merit, 
contrary, 'tis a wonder they 



3 Claud, in Eutrop. i. 303. 

A Plutarch. Bow to distinguish a Flatterer from a Friend. 
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should have such good luck, where there is so 
little skill ; 

Principis est virtus maxima nosse suos ; l 

" Of nil a prince's virtues, 'tis the chief 
To know his courtiers ;" 

for nature has not j^iven them a. sight that can 
extend to so many people, to discern which 
excels the rest, nor to penetrate into our bosoms, 
where the knowledge of our wills and real 
value lies : they must choose us by conjecture 
and by gropin g ; by tin* family, wealth, learn- 
ing, and the voice of the people, which are all 
very feeble arguments. Whoever could find 
out a way that a man might judge by justice, 
and choose men by reason, would in this one 
tiling establish a perfect form of government. 

u Ay, but he brought this great atfair to a 
very good pass." That is, indeed, to say 
something, but not to say enough, for this 
sentence is justly received : ib That we are not 
to judge of counsels by events."- The ( 'artha- 
giuiaus punished the ill counsels of their cap- 
tains, though the issue was successful ; :< and 
the people of Home have often denied a triumph 
for great and very advantageous victories, be- 
cause the conduct of the general was not answer- 
able to his good fortune. We ordinarily see 
in the actions of the world that fortune, to 
show ns her power in all things '« lll( l who takes 
a pride in abating our presumption, seeing she 
could not make fools wise, she has made them 
fortunate, in emulation of virtue, and favours 
tlio>e executions most the web of which is iiKwt 
purely her own : whence it is that we daily 
see the simplest amongst us bring to pass great 
affairs, both public and private ; and, as Si run i- 
nez the Persian* answered those who wondered 
that hisatl'airs succeeded so ill, considering that 
his plans were so wise: "That he was sole 
master of his designs, but that success was 
wholly in the power of fortune," these may 
answer the same, but with a contrary bias. 
Most worldly affairs are performed by them- 
selves j* 

Fata viam inveniunt. 
" The fates find out a way." 

The event often justifies a very foolish con- 
duct : our interposition is nothing more than, 
as it were, a routine, and more commonly a 
consideration of custom and example, than of 
reason. Being astonished at the greatness of 
the execution of an affair, I have formerly been 
made acquainted, by those who have performed 
it, with the motives and plans on which they 
proceeded, and have found nothing in them but 
very ordinary counsels; and tin? most vulgar and 
common-place are also perhaps the most sure and 
convenient lor practice, if not for show*. And 
what if the plainest reasons are the best seated .' 



1 IMartial, viii. 15. 

3 (Kid, lleroid. ii. 65. 

3 Livv, xxwiii. 4S. 

4 I'lularch, Apotheg. of the Ancient Kings. 

'• " Ilmundosi gorermt du se stesso," said l'ope Urban VIII. 



How the autho- 
rity of the 
counsels of 
kintrs is to be 
preserved. 

husband his 



the meanest, lowest, and most beaten, most 
adapted to affairs? To maintain 
the authority of the councils of 
kings, 'tis not necessary that pro- 
fane persons should participate ot 
them, nor see farther into them 
than the first bar. lie that will 
reputation, must be reverenced upon credit, and 
altogether. My consultation gives a sketch 
first of the matter, and considers it lightly by 
the first face it presents. The stress and main 
of the business 1 have ever referred to heaven : 

Permitte riivis cu*tera •/> 
" Leave to the pods the rest :" 



in my opinion, two 
follv to think that 



ct prrfora inotus 
\eutus airt'ljat, 



good and ill fortune are, 
sovereign powers : 'tis 
human prudence can play the part of ibrtune j 
ami vain is his attempt, who presumes to em- 
brace causes and consequences, and to conduct 
by the hand the progress of his design, and 
most especially vain in the deliberations of war. 
There was never greater circumspection and 
military prudence than soim times is seen amongst 
us ; can it be that men are afraid to lo-e them- 
selves by the way, that they reserve themselves 
to the end of the game/ I uioreo\er allirm 
that our wisdom itself, and wisest consultations, 
for the most part commit themselves to the 
conduct of chance: m\ will and my reason is 
sometimes moved by one breath, and sometimes 
by another ; and many of those movements 
there are that govern themselves without me : 
my reason has uncertain and casual agitations 
and impulsions : 

Vertuntnr species animnnim, 
Nunc uli'is, alius, diuii nuhu; 
Concipiuiit.'* 
" New instincts sway, and their inconstant mind 
Shifts with the clouds, and varies with the wind." 

Let a man but ob-erve who are of greatest 
authority in cities, and who best do their own 
business^ we shall find that they are commonly 
men of the least parts. Women, children, and 
madmen, have had the fortune to govern great 
kingdoms equally well with the wisest princes; 
and Thueydidos* says, s that the stupid more 
frequently" do it than those of better under- 
standings: we attribute the effects of their 
good fortune to their prudence : 

l*t quisque fortuna utitur, 
Ita prioccllct ; atque exindc sapere ilium omncs dicimus : 3 
" Men, who their chances can improve, we prize, 
And those whom fortune favours, we deem wise." 

wherefore I say that, in all sorts of matters, 
events are a very poor testimony of our worth 
and parts. 

Now I was upon this point, that there needs 
no more, but to see a man promoted to dignity: 



1 Huraee, Oil. i. Q. 9. 
Viruil. Gconriv. i. -120. 
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though we know him, but three days before, a 
man of no mark, yet an image of grandeur and 
ability insensibly steals into our opinion, and 
we persuade ourselves that, growing in reputa- 
tion and attendants, he is ako increased in 
merit: we judge of him not according to his 
value, but, as we do by counters, according to 
the prerogative of his place. If it happens so 
that he falls again, and is mixed with the com- 
mon crowd, every one enquires with wonder 
into the cause of his having been hoisted so 
high : " Is it he V* say they: " did he know 
no more than this when he was in place ? Do 
princes satisfy themselves with so little ? Truly 
we were in good hands.' 1 This is a thing that 
I have often seen in my time : nay, so much 
as the very disguises of grandeur, represented 
in our comedies, in some sort move and deceive 
us. That v Inch I myself adore in kings is the 
crowd of their adorers : all reverence and sub- 
mission is due to them, except that of the 
understanding : my reason is not to bow and 
bend ; 'tis my knees. Melanthius, being asked 
what he thought of the tragedy of Dionysius : 
" I could not see it, 7 ' said he ; " it was so 
clouded with language :' 71 so the most of those 
who judge of the discourses of great men ought 
to say: " I did not understand his words; he 
was so clouded with gravity, majesty, and 
greatness." Antisthenes 2 one day entreated 
the Athenians to give order that their asses 
might be employed in tilling the ground as well 
as the horses : to which it was answered that 
those animals were not destined for such a ser- 
vice : " That's all one," replied he; " it only 
sticks at your command ; for the mo>t ignorant 
and incapable men you employ in your com- 
mands of war immediately become worthy 
enough, because you employ them." To which 
the custom of so many people who canonize the 
kings they have chosen out of their own body, 
and are not content only to honour, but adore 
them, comes very near. Those 
of Mexico, after the ceremonies 
of their king's coronation are 
finished, dare no more presume 
to look him in the face; but, as 
if they had deified him by his royalty, among 
the oaths they make him take to maintain 
their religion and laws, to be valiant, just, and 
mild, he moreover swears to make the sun run 
his course in his wonted light, to drain the 
clouds at a fit season, to confine rivers within 
their channels, and to cause all tilings necessary 
for his people to be borne by the earth. 3 

I differ from this common fashion, and am 
more apt to suspect capacity when I see it 
accompanied with grandeur of fortune and pub- 
lic applause : we are to consider of what ad- 
vantage it is to speak when he pleases, to 
choose the subject he will speak of, to interrupt 
or change other men's arguments with a ma<ns- 
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terial authority, to protect himself from the 
opposition of others by a nod, a smile, or 
silence, in the presence of an assembly that 
trembles with reverence and respect. A man 
of a prodigious fortune, coming to give his 
judgment upon some slight dispute that was 
foolishly set on foot at his table, began in 
these words : "It can be only a liar or a 
fool that will say otherwise than so and so." 
Pursue this philosophical point with a dagger 
in your hand. 

There is another observation I have made, 
from which I draw great advantage: which is, 
that, in conferences and disputes, every word 
that seems to be good is not immediately to be 
accepted. Most men are rich in borrowed 
words : a man may very probably say a good 
thing without comprehending the force of it 
himself. That a man does not perfectly under- 
stand all he borrows, may perhaps be verified 
in myself. A man must not always presently 
yield, what truth or beauty soever may seem 
to be in the argument ; either a man must 
stoutly oppose it, or draw back, under colour 
of not understanding it, to try on all parts how 
it is lodged in the author, or it may happen 
that we may aid the point, and carry it beyond 
its proper reach. I have sometimes, in the 
necessity and heat of the combat, employed 
sudden whisks, that have gone through and 
through, beyond my expectation and design : 
I only gave them in number ; they were; re- 
ceived in weight. As when I contend with a 
vigorous man, 1 please myself with anticipating 
his conclusions, I ease him of the trouble of 
explaining himself; I strive to prevent his 
imagination, whilst it is yet springing and im- 
perfect ; the order and pertinency of his under- 
standing warns and threatens me afar off; I 
deal quite contrary with these ; I must under- 
stand and pre-suppose nothing but by them. 
If they determine in general words : " This is 
good, that is not," and that they happen to be 
in the right, see if it be not fortune that hits it 
off for them. Let them a little circumscribe 
and limit their judgment, why or how it is so. 
These universal judgments, that I see so com- 
mon, signify nothing; these are men that 
salute a whole people in a crowd together ; 
they who have real acquaintance take notice of 
and salute them particularly and by name ; 
but 'tis a hazardous attempt ; from which I 
have more than every day seen it fall out that 
weak understandings, having a mind to appear 
ingenious in taking notice, as they read a book, 
of that which is best, and most to be admired, 
fix their admiration upon something so very ill 
chosen that, instead of making us discern the 
excellency of the author, they make us see 
their own ignorance. This exclamation is safe 
enough : " This is fine !" after having heard a 
whole page of Virgil ; and by that the cunning 
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sort of fools save themselves ; but to undertake 
to follow him line by line, and with an expert 
and approved judgment to observe where a 
good author excels himself, weighing the words, 
phrases, inventions, mid various excellences, 
one after another : take heed of that. Yidctt- 
diiiu est, /ion moth t/idti tj/dst/tic lor/tia/ur, scd 
efiam (ji/irf qitisqrtc scittiat, titqttr t limit t/na tie 
causa fjtiisfjut' wnfittt. 1 4 ' A man is not only 
to examine what every one says, but also what 
every one thinks, ami for what reason every 
one thinks/' I every day hear fools say 
things that are by no incaib foolish : they >ay 
a good tiling ; let us examine how far they 
understand it, whence they have it, and wlr.it 
tiny mean by it. \Yv help them to make use 
of tiiis tine expression, and this tine reason, 
which is none of theirs, they only ha\e it in 
keeping; they have let it out at a venture: we 
bring it for them into credit and esteem. You 
lend them a hand: to what purpo-e.' They 
do not think themselves obliged to yon for it, 
and become more fools >till. Never take their 
part, let them alone: they will handle the 
matter like people who are a trait I of hiiniiie_r 
their ringers; they neither (hire change its -eat 
nor lh_ r ht. nor break into it; shake it never so 
little, it slips through their lingers ; they give 
up their cause, be it never so strong or uimmI 
soe\er; the-e arc tine arms, but ill mounted. 
How many times have 1 seen the experience of 
this / Now, if you come to explain anything 
to them, and to confirm them, they presently 
catch at it, and rob you of the advan- 
tage of your interpretation : ,l It was what 
I was about to say ; it was just my thought ; 
and if I did not express it >o, it was only for 
want of language.'' Very pretty ! Malice 
itself must be employed to correct this proud 
ignorance. llegesias's doctrine,- that we are 
*" Neither to hate nor accuse, but instruct," 
has reas(m elsewhere; but here 'tis injustice 
and inhumanity to relieve and set him right 
who stands in no need on'r, and is the worse 
t'or't. I love to let tliem step deeper into the 
dirt ; and so deep that, if it be possible, they 
may at least discern their error. 

Folly and absurdity are not to be cured by 
bare admonition ; and w hat Cvrus 

Folly w t to be ai]>W( , m l t(> | lim „ | lf) j nl p ()rtmir ,I 
cured !))• admo- ' 

mtion. hmi to harangue his army, upon 

the point of battle, that " men do 
not become valiant and warlike upon a Midden, 
by a tine oration, no more than a man becomes 
a good musician by hearing a tine soug," ;i may 
properly be ?aid of such an admonition as this. 
These are apprenticed dps that are to be ser\cd 
beforehand, by a long and continued education. 
We owe this care, and this assiduity of correc- 
tion and instruction to our own; but to go 
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preach to the first passer-by, and to lord it over 
the ignorance and folly of the first we meet, is 
a tiling that I abhor. I rarely do it, even in 
my own particular conference*, and rather sur- 
render my cause than proceed to these super- 
cilious ami magisterial instructions ; my humour 
is unfit either to speak or write for beginners ; 
but for thing's that are said in common discourse, 
or unionist other things, I never oppose them, 
either by word or sign, how false or absurd 
soever. 

A< to the re^t, nothing vexes me so much in 
folly, as that it pleases itself more than any 
reason can reasonably phase itself. Tis un- 
lucky that prudence forbids us to satisfy and 
trust in ourselves, and always dismisses us 
timorous and discontented; w hereas obstinacy 
and temerity till those who are possessed with 
t hem, with joy and assurance. 'Tis for the 
ignorant to look at other men over the shoulder, 
always retuniiuLT from the combat full of joy 
and triumph ; and moreover, for tin? most part, 
this arrogance of speech, and ixaiety of counte- 
nance, 'jives them the bettt r of it in the opinion 
of the audience, which is commonly ignorant, 
and incapable of well judging, and 
di-cerning the real advantage. 
Obstinacy of opinion and heat in 
argument are the surest proofs of 
tblly : is there any thing so assured, resolute, 
disdainful, contemplative, serious, and grave as 
an a-< .' 

May wc not mix with the subject of conver- 
sation and communication, the quick ami sharp 
repartees which mirth and familiaritv introduce 
amoiiLr-t friends, pleasantly and wittingly jest- 
inir with one another.' an exercise for which 
my natural gaiety renders me tit enough ; and 
if it be not so extended and serious as the other 
I just spoke of, 'tis no less smart and ingenious, 
nor of less utility, as Lyeurgus thought. 4 For 
my part I contribute to it more liberty than 
wit, «uid have therein more of luck than inven- 
tion : but 1 am perfect in suifering, for I endure 
a retort that is not only sharp, but indiscreet to 
boot, without being moved at all: and what- 
ever attack is made on me, if I have not an 
answer immediately ready, I do not take up 
the time in pursuing the point with a tedious 
and impertinent contest, bordering upon obsti- 
nacy, but let it pass, and, laughingly lowering 
my Hag for the time, defer my revenge for a 
luckier occasion : there is no merchant that 
always gains. Most men change their coun- 
tenance and their voice where their wit fails ; 
and, by an unseasonable fit of anger, instead of 
revenging themselves, accuse at once their own 
folly and impatience. In this pastime, we 
sometimes pinch the private strings of our im- 
perfections, which, at another time, when more 
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temperate, we cannot touch without offence, 
and profitably give one another a hint of our 
defects. 

There are other sports, practical jokes, rude 
and indiscreet, after the French manner, 
that I mortally hate ; my skin is very tender 
and sensible ; I have in my time seen two 
princes of the blood interred upon that very 
account. 'Tis unhandsome to fall out and fight 
in play. 

As to the rest, when I have a mind to judge 
of any one, I ask him how much he is satisfied 
with himself, to what degree his speaking or 
his work pleases him. I will have none of 
these fine excuses : " I did it only to amuse 
myself; 

Ablatum mediis opus est incudibus istud ;' 
*' This work unfinisk'd from the anvil came." 

I was not an hour about it ; 1 have never 
looked at it since." Well, then, say I, lay 
these aside; and give me a perfect one, such a 
one as you would be measured by ; and then, 
what do you think is the best thing in your 
work ; is it this part or that? the grace or the 
matter, the invention, the judgment, or the 
learning? For I find that men are commonly 
as wide of the mark in judging of their own 
works, as those of others ; not only by reason 
of the kindness they have for them, but for 
want of capacity to know and distinguish them. 
The work, by its own fairness and fortune, may 
second the workman, and sometimes outstrip 
him, beyond his invention and knowledge. 
For my part, I do not judge of the value of 
other men's works more obscurely than of my 
own ; and prize my Essays now high, now low, 
with great doubt and inconstancy. There are 
several books that are useful upon the account 
of their subjects, from which the author derives 
no praise ; and good books, as well as good 
works, that shame the workman. I may write 
the manner of our feasts, and the fashion of our 
clothes, and may write them ill ; I may publish 
the edicts of my time, and the letters of princes 
that pass from hand to hand ; I may make an 
abridgment of a good book (and every abridg- 
ment of a good book is a foolish abridgment), 
which book shall come to be lost, and so on. 
Posterity will derive a singular utility from 
such compositions ; but what honour shall 1 
have, unless by great good fortune? A great 
part of the most famous books are in this 
condition. 

When I read Philip de Comines, several 
years ago, doubtless a very good author, I there 
took notice of this for no vulvar saying : "That 
a man must have a care of doing his master 
such great service that at last he will not know 
how to give him his just reward ;" I ought to 



1 Ovid, Trist. i. 6, 29. 

2 Comines does not take the merit of this apothegm to 
himself, but says he had it from his master (Louis XI.), who 
mentioned the name of its author. Mtmuirs, iii. 12. 



commend the inventor, not him, 2 for I met with 
it in Tacitus, not long since: Beneficia eo usque 
lata sunt, dum videntur exsolvi posse ; ubi mul- 
tum antevenere, pro gratia odium redditur ; 3 
*' Benefits are so far acceptable, as they are in 
a capacity of being returned ; but once exceed- 
ing that, hatred is returned instead of thanks ;" 
and Seneca boldly says : yam qiti put at esse 
turpe non redd ere, mm vult esse cui reddat ; 4 
" For he who thinks it a shame not to requite, 
would not have that man live to whom he owes 
return ;" and Cicero, more faintly : Qui se non 
put at satisfacere, amicus esse nutto inodo po- 
test* " Who thinks himself behindhand in 
obligation, can by no means be a friend." The 
subject, according to what it is, may make a 
man be looked upon as learned, and of good 
memory ; but to judge in him the parts more 
his own and more worthy, the vigour and 
beauty of his soul, we must first know what is 
his own, and what is not ; and in that which is 
not his own, how far we are obliged to him for 
the choice, disposition, ornament, and language 
he has there presented, us with. What if he 
has borrowed the matter, and spoiled the form, 
as it oft falls out ! 

We, who are little read in books, are in 
this strait, that when we meet with some fine 
fancy in a new poet, or some strong argument 
in a preacher, we dare not nevertheless com- 
mend it, till we have first informed ourselves of 
some learned man if it be their own, or bor- 
rowed from some other; until that, I always 
stand upon my guard. I lately came from 
reading the history of Tacitus right through 
(which but seldom happens to me, it being 
twenty years since I have stuck to any one 
book an hour together) ; and I did it at the 
instance of a gentleman for whom France has 
great esteem, as well for his own particular 
worth, as upon the account of a constant form 
of capacity and virtue, which runs through a 
great many brothers of them. I do not know 
any author that in a public narration mixes so 
much consideration of manners and particular 
inclinations ; and it seems to me quite contrary 
to his opinion,* 5 that being espe- 
cially to follow the lives of the 2? iw"*'" 
emperors of his time, so various 
and extreme in all sorts of forms, and so many 
notable actions, as their cruelty particularly 
produced in their subjects, he had a stronger 
and more attractive matter to treat of, than if 
he had had to describe battles and universal 
commotions; so that I oft find him sterile, run- 
ning over those brave deaths, as if he feared to 
trouble us with their multitude and length. 
This form of histories is by much the most 
useful ; public commotions depend most upon 
the conduct of fortune, private ones upon our 
own. 'Tis rather a judgment than a deduction 
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of history ; then; arc in it more precepts than 
stories ; it is not a hook to read, 'tis a bonk to 
study and learn ; 'tis so bill of sentence that, 
i-li2.Ii t or wniii;', they are everywhere in muster; 
'tis a nursery of ethics and political discourses, 
for the use and ornament of tho>e who have 
any place in the government of the world. He 
always pleads by strong and solid reasons, after 
a pointed and subtle manner, according to the 
affected stvle of that, age, which was so in love 
with swelling periods that, where quickness 
and subtlety wen* wanting in tiling, they Mip- 
plied them with words. It is not much unlike 
the stvle of Seneca. I look upon Tacitus as 
more sinewy, and Seneca more -harp. Mis pen 
-eems most proper for a troubled and >ick estate, 
as ours at present i- : yon would often say that 
ite depicts and point- at us. 

They who doubt of hi> fidelity MuTicieiitly 
accuse themselves of being his enemy upon 
some other accoiinr. His opinion- are sound, 
and lean lor the mo.-t ])art toward- the right 
vide in Roman affairs. And Net I am angry at 
him ibr judging more severely of Ponipey, than 
is borne out bv the opinion of tho-e worthy 
men that lived in the suae time, and treated 
with him ; and for putting him on a level with 
Marias and Sylla, excepting that he wa< more 
close. 1 Other writers have not acquitted his 
intention in the govcrment of affairs from am- 
bition and revenue ; and even his friends were 
afraiil that his victory would have transported 
him beyond the bounds of reason, but not to 
so immeasurable a degree ; there is nothing in 
his lite that has threatened us with so expre— 
cruelty and tyranny. Neither ought we to 
weigh suspicion again-t evidence: and there- 1 
fore I do not believe* him hen'. That his narra- I 
fives an; ingenuous and -truight- forward, may 
be argued from this very thing, that they are' 
not always applied to the conclusions of hi- 
judgments, which ho follows according to the 
inclination he has taken, very often beyond the 
matter lie shows us, which h(; will not deign to 
look upon with so much as one glance. lie 
needs no excuse for having approved tin* reli- 
gion of his time, according as the laws enjoined, 
and to have been ignorant of the true; this wa- < 
his misfortune, not his fault. 

I have principally considered his judgment. 
and am not very well satisfied throughout ; as 
at these words in the letter, that Tiberius, being 
old and sick, sent to the senate:'" tk What shall 
I write to yon, sirs, or how shall I write to 
yon, or what shall I not write to you, at this 
time? May the gods and the goddesses lay a 
worse punishment upon me than I am every 
day tormented with, if I know," I do not see 
why he should so positively apply thee to a 
sharp remorse, tormenting the conscience of 
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Tiberius: at least, when I was in the same 
condition, I perceived no such thing. 

And this also seemed to mo a little mean in 
him, that having to say he had borne honourable 
olHce in Home, he excuses himself that he does 
not speak it out of ostentation ; :< this seems 
somewhat mean for such a soul as his ; for not 
to speak roundly of a man's self, implies some 
want of courage ; a firm and lofty judgment, 
and that judge- soundly and -urclv, makes use 
of hi- own example upon all occasions, as well 
as rho-e of others ; and gives evidence as freely 
of him-elfaN of a third per-on. We are to pass 
by these common rules of society in favour of 
truth and liberty. I dare not only speak of 
myself, but to speak only of my-elf; when I wrbe 
of" any thing el-e, I miss my way, ami wander 
from my -abject. I am not so indiscreetly enu- 
mouietl ot" nu-elf, that 1 cannot distinguish and 
con-id< r my-elf apart, as I do a neighbour or a 
tree ; 'tis equally a fault not to di-cern how far 
a man's worth exten Is, and to say more than a 
man discovers in him-clf. We owe more love 
to God than to onr-elvos, and know him less; 
and yet speak of him a- much as we will. 

If the writings of Tacitus relate any thing 
true of" his qualities, he was a great man, up- 
right and bold, not of a super-titious but of a 
philosophical and generous virtue. Some may 
think him a little too hold in his relations; a- 
wheiv he tells as of a soldier, carrying a bur- 
den of wood, who-e hands were so frozen, and so 
Muck tit the load, that they there remained 
(dosed and dead, being severed from his arms.' 
I always in such things submit to the authority 
of' such great witne-Hs. 

What he says al-o, that Wpasian, by the 
favour of the god Serapi-, cured in Alexandria 
a blind woman, by anointing her eyes with hi- 
spittle and some otner miracle, I forget what. ' 
he docs by the exaaqde and duty of all good 
hi-toriaus. He records all events of import- 
ance ; and amongst public matters, also, the 
common rumours and opinions. "Tis their part 
to recite common beliefs, not to regulate tlnni ; 
that part concerns divines and philosophers, 
who are the guides of conscience. And there- 
for" it was that this companion of his, and as 
great a man as himself, very wisely said: Eifid- 
di'ni pfitra transcribo if nam cretin ,' nam tf-'C 
af/irutarc sustineo dc qnihus tluhito* nee snbtlti- 
cere f/tio" accept f' " Truly, I set down more 
things than I believe, for I can neither endure 
to aiHrm things whereof I doubt, nor suppress 
what I have heard;" ami this other: Hcec 
ncifiic affirmant iieijue refeUere operce pretium 

c,s'/ ,* J'amcp renun ataniliim est, 7 ii 'Tis 

neither wortli the while to afh'rm nor to refute' 
these things ; we must stand to report." And 
writing in an age wherein the belief of prodi- 
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gies began to decline, he says he would not, 
nevertheless, forbear to insert in his annals, 
and to give a relation of things received by so 
many -worthy men, and with so great reverence 
of antiquity ; which is very well said. Let 
them deliver us history, more as they receive 
it than as they believe it. I, who am monarch 
of the matter whereof I treat, and who am 
accountable to none, do not, nevertheless, 
always believe myself; I often hazard sallies 
of my own fancy, which I very much suspect, 
and certain quibbles, at which I shake my ears; 
but I let them go at a venture. I see that 
others get reputation by such things ; 'tis not 
for me alone to judge. I present myself stand- 
ing, and lying on my face, my back, my right 
side, and my left, and in all my natural pos- 
tures. Minds, though equal in force, are not 
equal in taste and application. 

This is what my memory has presented me 
in gross, and with uncertainty enough ; all 
judgments in gross are weak and imperfect. 
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CH APT Ell IX, 

OF VANITY. 

There is not, perhaps, a more manifest vanity 
than to write so vainly about it. 1 That which 
divinity has so divinely expressed to us, ought 
to be carefully and continually meditated by 
understanding men. AVho does not see that 1 
have taken a road, in which, incessantly and 
without labour, I shall proceed, so long as there 
shall be ink and paper in the world ! I can 
give no account of my life by my actions; for- 
tune lias placed them too low ; i must do it In- 
fancies. And yet I have seen a gentleman that 
only communicated his life by the workings of 
his belly ; you might see in his house a shew of 
a row of basons of seven or eight days' stools ; 
that was all his study, all his discourse ; all 
other talk stunk in his nostrils. These hen?, 
somewhat more presentable, are the excre- 
ments of an old mind, sometimes thick, some- 
times thin, and always indigested. And when 
shall I have done representing the continual 
agitation and change of my thoughts, as they 
come into my head, seeing that Diomedes' 2 filled 
six thousand books upon the sole subject of 
grammar? What must prating produce, since 
prating, and the first beginning to speak, 
stuffed the world with such a horrible load of 
volumes? So many words about words only. 
O Pythagoras, why didst not thou allay the 
tempest? They accused one Galba of old for 
living idly ; he made answer, " That every one 
ought to give account of his actions, but uot of 
his leisure." He was mistaken, for justice has 



1 " Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. " Eccles. i 2. 

2 Dydimzis, not Diomedes ; and four thousand, not six 
thousand. See Seneca, Kpist. 88. The grammarian Dio- 



cognizance and jurisdiction even over those 
that do nothing, or only play at working. 

But there should be some restraint of law 
against foolish and impertinent scribblers, as 
well as against vagabonds and idlers: which, 
if there was, both I and a hundred others 
would be banished the kingdom. I do not 
speak this in jest ; scribbling seems to be a sign 
of a disordered age : when did we write so much 
as since our civil wars? when the Romans so 
much, as when they were going to ruin ? 
Besides that the refining of wits does not make 
people wiser in a government ; this idle employ- 
ment springs from this, that every one applfes 
himself negligently to the duty of his vocation, 
and debauches in it. The corruption of the age 
is made up by the particular contributions of 
every individual man ; some contribute trea- 
chery, others injustice, irreligion, tyranny, 
avarice, and cruelty, according as they have 
power; the weaker sort contribute folly, vanity, 
and idleness ; and of these I am one. It seems 
as if it were the season for vain things when 
the hurtful oppress us ; in a time when doing ill 
is common, to do nothing but what signifies 
nothing, is a kind of commendation. J Tis my 
comfort that I shall be one of the last that shall 
be called in question ; and whilst the greater 
offenders are calling to account, I shall have 
leisure to amend ; for it would, methinks, be 
against reason to punish the less troublesome 
whilst we are infested with the greater. As 
the physician Philotimus said to one who pre- 
sented him his finger to dress, and who he 
perceived, both by his complexion and his 
breath, had an ulcer in his lungs : " Friend," 
said he, "it is uot now time to concern yourself 
about your fingers' ends." 3 

And yet I saw, some years ago, a person 
whose name and memory I have in very great 
esteem, in the very height of our great dis- 
orders, when there was neither law nor justice 
put in execution, nor magistrate that performed 
his office?, no more than there is now, publish 
I know not what pitiful reformations about 
clothes, cookery, and law chicanery. These 
are amusements wherewith to feed a people 
that are ill used, to shew that they are not 
totally forgotten. These others do the same, 
who insist upon stoutly defending the forms 
of speaking, dunces, and games, to a people 
totally abandoned to all sorts of execrable 
vices. 'Tis no time to bathe and clean a man's 
self when he is seized by a violent fever ; 7 tis 
for the Spartans only to fall to combing and 
curling themselves, when they are just upon the 
point of running headlong into some extreme 
danger of their lives. 

For my part I have yet a worse custom, that 
if my shoe go awry, I let my shirt mrtt my 
cloak do so too : I scorn to mend myself by 



medes is not known to have written more than one work, i 
three books, " On the Latin Luncuage and Versification. '* 
3 Plutarch, How to discern a Flatterer. 
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halves: when I inn out of order, I feed on mis- 
chief'; I abandon myself through despair, and Irt 
myself fro towards the precipice, ami as the >ay- 
intr is, throw the helve after the hatchet. I am 
obstinat(! in growing worst;, and think my-clf 
no more worth my own care; I am either lmchI 
or ill throughout. ? Tis favouralde to me llmt 
the desolation of this kingdom falls out in the ■ 
desolation of my Hire. I better sailer th;it my 
ills be multiplied, thun if my goods had In-eii 
disturbed. The words 1 utter in mishap, are 
words of spite ; my courage sets up its bristles 
instead of letting them down ; and, contrary 
to others, I am more devout in good than in 
evil fortune, according to the precept of Xeiio- 
phon,' if not according to his reason, ami am 
more ready to turn up my eyes to heaven to 
return thanks than to crave. I nm more >oli- 
citous to improve my health when I am well, 
than to restore it when 1 am nek. Prosperity 
is the same discipline and instruction to me, 
that adversity and persecution are 1 t<» others. As 
if good fortune were a thimr incompatible with 
good conscience,, men never grow '.rood but in 
evil fortune. Happiness is to me a Miurular 
spur to modesty and moderation : entreaty wins, 
a threat checks me; favour makes me bend, 
fear stiffens me. 

Amongst human conditions this is common 
euomrh, to be better pleased with 
stramre things thun our own, and 
to lo\e motion and change ; 



Cham: 
iutr lo in 



Ipsa dies id -o nos L'i\iio perlnit hamtu, 
ijm.nl permutatis hunt reeurru eipn-, ;* 

" The ILht of day itself dulli chiefly please, 

IJecause the hour* Lin>>c .steeds, lime changed f^r these ;" 

I have my share of this. Those who follow 
the other cxtrmno of agreeing with thrin-*t , 1 v#»?> 
to value what they have above all the rest, and 
to conclude no beauty can be greater than what 
they see, if they are not wiser than we, are 
really more happy. I do not envy their wis- 
dom, but their good fortune. 

This greedy humour of new and unknown 
things helps to nourish in me the desire of 
travel ; but a great many more circumstances 
contribute to it. 1 am very willing to run 
away from the government of my house. 
There is, I confess, a kind of convenience in 
commanding, though it were but in a barn. 
and to be obeyed by one's servants; but 'tis 
too uniform ami languishing a pleasure, and is 
moreover of necessity mixed with a thousand 
vexatious thoughts: one while the poverty and 
the oppression of your tenants, another, quarrels 
amongst your neighbours, another, the tres- 
passes they make upon you, afflict you ; 



trtiuliIfMi 
than hard. 



1 Cyroperdin, i. 0, 3. Plutarch, On Conttntment of 
Mind. 

2 Petronius, Frag, p. CtJS. 

3 Horace, Ud. iii. 1, 2[>. 

4 Luc ret. v. 21 f>. 

5 Montaigne here prohabty refers to his wife, ami the para- 
phrase alluded to in Plutarch, Life uf V aulas dtmilius, 



Aut verberatie prandine vineie, 
Furidusipie meiuhix, arbore nunc aquas 

Culpante, nunc torreutia acrroa 

hideva, nunc hiemes iniipias ; 3 

" Whether his vines he smit with hail, 
Whether his promised harvests, lad, 

Perfidious to his toil ; 
Whether his drooping trees complain 
Of anijry winter's chilling rain, 

Or stars, that turn the soil ;" 

ami that (rod scarce in six months sends a 
season wherewith your bnilitf is satisfied, or 
that it' it serves the vines, >poils the meadows j 

Aut nimiis torret fervorihus ;utherius sol, 

Ant Milnti penmuiit imbrcs, pclida-mie pruinie, 

Fiiibrn.jnc \cnturum \iuleuto turbine vexunt;' 

" The se irehine; sun, with his too busy beams, 

l'.uriis u;> l he fruit", or clouds do drown the streams : 
Or. rhili'd by luo uuieh snows, they mmii decay; 
Or storms blow them and all our hopes away:" 

to which may be added the new and neat- 
made shoe of the man of old, that hurts your 
foot;'* and that a stranger does not understand 
how much it eost> yon, and what you contribute 
to maintain that shew of order that is seen in 
your family, and that perhaps you buy too dear. 
I came jute to the government of a family ; 
thev whom nature sent into the 

•,,,.. i i ..The t;nveru- 

world before me long eased me ot llllMll () , u 

that trouble ; h> that I had already family more 
taken another bent more suitable 
to my humour. Vet, for so much 
as I have >eeu, 'tis an employment more trou- 
blesome than hard. Whoever is capable of any 
thing else will easily do that. Had I a mind 
to be rich, that way would seem too long ; I 
had served kings, a more profitable traffic than 
any other. Since I pretend to nothing but the 
reputation of having got nothing, any more 
than waited nothimr. conformable to the rot of 
mv life, improper either to do good or ill of any 
moment, and that I only desire to pass on, 1 can 
do it, thanks be to God, without, any great 
attention. At the worst, evermore prevent 
poverty by lessening your expense; ; 'tis that 
which I make my great concern, and doubt not 
but to do it before I shall be compelled. As to 
the rest, I have sufficiently .settled my thoughts j 
to live upon le>s than I have, and live content- 
edly : Non (csttmatiouc ccnsiia, rrrtiin virtu 
atfjttc cultu, tcrminatur prruuiw modus* ; * 'Tis 
not in the value of posocvmiis, but in our diet 
and clothing, that our riches are truly limited." 
.My real need does not so wholly take up all I 
have, that fortune lias not whereunto to fasten 
her teeth without biting to the quick, ^ly 
presence, as unknowing and disdainful as it is, 
does me great service in my domestic affairs. 
I employ myself in them, but it goes against 






will explain what he means. " A Roman having lepudiated 
his wife, his friends reproached him. remonstrating that she 
was fair and pood, and had tine children. To which the 
husband replied by *howim,' his foot, and saving: "This 
shoe is new, and well made ; but none ol jou know where it 
pinches : 1 do." 

*' Cicero, Paradox, vi. 3. 
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the hair ; considering moreover that I have this 
in my house, that though I burn my candle at 
one end by myself, the other is not spared. 

Journies do me no harm but only by their 
expense, which is great and more than I am 
well able to bear; being always wont to travel 
with not only a necessary, but a handsome 
equipage, I must make them so much shorter 
and fewer, wherein I spend but the froth, and 
what I have reserved for such uses, delaying 
and deferring my motion till that be-ready, I 
will not that the pleasure of going abroad spoil 
my pleasure when returned home ; on the 
contrary, I would have them nourish and favour 
one another. Fortune has assisted me in tin's, 
that since my principal profession in this life 
was to live at ease, and rather idly than busily, 
she has deprived me of the necessity of growing 
rich to provide for the multitude of my heirs. 
If there be not enough for one, of that whereof 
I have had so plentifully enough, at his peril 
be it; his imprudence will not deserve that I 
should wish him more. And every one, accord- 
ing to the example of Phoeion, 1 provides suffi- 
ciently for his children, who so provides for 
them as to leave them as much as was left him. 
I should by no means like Crates' way : 2 he 
left his money in the hands of a banker, with 
this condition : that if his children were fools, lie 
should then give it to them •, if witty, he should 
then distribute it to the greatest fools of the 
people. As if fools, being less capable of living 
without, riches, were more capable of using 
them ! 

So it is that the damage which is occasioned 
by my absence seems not to deserve, so long as 
I am able to support it, that I should waive the 
occasions of diverting myself from that trouble- 
some assistance. 

There is always something that goes amiss. 
The affairs one while of one house and then of 
another will tear you to pieces; you pry into 
every thing too near ; your perspicacity does 
you hurt here as well as in other things. I 
steal away from occasions of vexing myself, and 
turn from the knowledge of things that go 
amiss, and yet cannot 1 so order it but that 
every hour I jostle against something or other 
that displeases me, and the tricks that they most 
conceal from me are those that I the soonest 
come to know ; some there are that a man does 
well himself to help to conceal. Vain vexations, 
vain sometimes, but always vexatious. The 
smallest and slightest impediments are the most 
piercing, and as small print most tires the eyes, 
so do little affairs the most disturb us. A rout 
of little ills more offends than one, how great 
soever. By how much these domestic thorns 
are numerous and loose, by so much they prick 
deeper, and without warning, easily surprising 
us wdien least we suspect them. I am no phi- 



1 Nepos, in vita, c. ]. 

2 Laertius, in vifa. 

3 Seneca, Epist. 13. 



losopher; evils oppress me according to their 
weight, and they weigh as much according to 
the form as the matter, and very often more. 
If I have therein more perspicacity than the 
vulgar, I have also more patienee ; in short, 
they weigh with me, if they do not hurt me. 
Life is a tender thing, and easily molested. 
Since my age has made me grow more pensive 
and morose : Nemo culm reslstlt sibi, cum 
ceperit impelll? " No man resists himself 
after he once begins to decline," for the most 
trivial cause imaginable, I irritate that humour, 
which afterwards nourishes and exasperates 
itself of its own accord ; attracting and heaping 
up matter upon matter whereon to feed: 

Stillicitli casus lapidem caval : 4 

*' A falling drop at last will cave a stone :" 

these continual trickling drops make ulcers in 
me. Ordinary inconveniences are never light ; 
they are continual and irreparable, especially 
when they spring from the members of one's 
family, continual and inseparable. When I 
consider my affairs at distance and in gross, 
I find, because perhaps my memory is none of 
the best, that they have gone on hitherto im- 
proving, beyond my reason or expectation. 
Methinks my revenue is greater than it is; its 
prosperity betrays me. But when I pry more 
narrowly into the business, and see how all 



Turn vero in cura animum diducimus omncs : s 

" Then my breast 
Is with innumerable cares oppress'd." 

I find a thousand things to desire and to fear. 
To give them quite over is very easy for me to 
do : but to look after them without trouble is 
very hard. 'Tis a miserable thing to be in a 
place where every thing you see employs and 
concerns yon, and I fancy that I more cheer- 
fully enjoy the pleasures of another man's 
house, and with greater and purer relish, than 
those of my own. Diogenes, according to my 
humour, answered him well, who asked what 
sort of wine he liked the best, "Another man's," 
said he. 6 

My father took a delight in building at 
Montaigne, where he was born, and in all the 
government of domestic affairs, I love to follow 
his example and rules, and shall engage those 
who are to succeed me, as much as in me lies, 
to do the same. Could I do better for him, I 
would. I am proud that his will is still per- 
forming and acting by me. God forbid that 
in my hands I should ever suffer any image of 
life, that I am able to render to so good a father, 
to fail ! And where I have taken in hand to 
finish some old piece of wall, and to complete 
some building, truly I have done it more out of 



« Liicret. i. 314. 

5 /ICneid, v. 720. 

6 Laertius, in vita. 
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respect to lib design than to my own satisfac- 
tion ; and am anury at my own idleness tliiit 
1 have not proceeded further to finish the few 
beginnings he 1ms left in liis house : ami so 
much the more, because I am very likely to be 
the hist possessor of my race, and to give the 
last hand to it : for, as to my own particular 
application, neither the pleasure of building, 
which they say is so bewitching, nor huutin<_r. 
nor gardens, nor the other plea-ure- of a retired 
life, much iiiiiiim 1 me. And it is what I am 
angry at myself for, as I am tor all other opi- 
nions that an; incommodious to me ; I do not 
so mncheareto ha\e them viu r oron-and learned, 
a- I would have them easy and convenient for 
life: they are true and sound enough, if they 
are profitable and plea-im_ r . Swell as, hearing 
me declare my ignorance in domestic and hus- 
bandry matters, w hisper in my ear that it i- 
disdain, and that I neglect to know the instru- 
ments of husbandry, its seasons, and order: 
i how they order my vines, how they urn ft, and 
to know the names and form* of herb-; and 
fruits, ami the dreeing the meat by which 1 
live, with the names and prices of the stuff-* 
I wear, because I have set my heart upon some 
higher knowledge, destroy me. "Ti< folly, and 
rather imbecility than glory : I had rather be 
a good horseman than a good logician : 



Quln til al'n|iiiil saltern pnims, 
\'i:uiiii'.us iiiu!li(|uc para- ilrf<- 



niopim indijiel us' 
iTr junru.' 



" Rather of osiers tlxm. with happier rare, 
Or plaited rushes useful Irails prepare." 

We busy our thoughts about the general con- 
cern, and about universal cause** and conducts, 
which will very well carry on themselves with- 
out our care ; and lay aside our own business 
and ourselves, which are more our affair than 
man. Now I am indeed for the moM part at 
home; but I would be more pleased there 
than any when; else: 

Sit mete sedes utinam senert;t», 
Sit Hindus 1:i<m) maris, ct viarum, 
JWilitueijtic !-' 



' May Tiber's wall 
Afford my net* a < 
There, vvnni with j '(irm-vs 
May 1 cnj"V mieiiued ease 



■Nrcrt'an seat, 
■treat ! 

wars, and seas. 



I know not whether or no I shall hrinrx it 
about. I could w ish that, instead of some 
other portion of his succession, my father hud 
resigned to me the passionate affection he had 
in his old njje to his household affairs; he was 
very happy in that he could accommodate his 
desires to his fortune, and satisfy himself with 
what he had. Political philosophy may, as 
much as it will, condemn the meanness and 
sterility of my employment, if I can once come 
to relish it as he did. I am quite of opinion 
that the most honourable calling is to serve; the 
public, and to be useful to many : J^ruvftis 



rmm nn/rnii ft virtittis, omiihtpip prcvstftittirr, 
turn um.rinnis nfpifur, r/nittn in pro.ri/mrm 
(pinnijuc cniifvrtur* " We then reap the most 
wit, virtue, and all sorts of merit, when they 
are conferred upon every one of our nearest 
relation-.." For my part, I disclaim it; partly 
out of conscience ( for where I see the weight 
that lies upon such employments, I perceive 
aNo the little means 1 have to contribute to 
them ; and Plato, who was a master in all 
-oris of irovernment, did not nesertheless for- 
bear to iib-tuni from them), and partlv out of 
cowardice. 1 content myself with enjoving 
the world without Im-tle, only to live an irre- 
proachable life, and such a one as may neither 
be a burden to myself, nor to anv other. 

Never did any man more faintly and negli- 
gently suffer himself to be governed by a third 
per-on than I should do, had I any one to 
whom to intru-t myself. One of my wishes at 
this time should be to have a son-in-law that 
could comfortably cherish my old a<j;c, and to 
rock it asleep: into whose hands I might de- 
posit, in full sovereignty, the management and 
use of all my mood-, that he nii<_fht di-pose of 
them a- I do, and tret by them what I iret, pro- 
vided that he on hi< part were truly aeknow- 
leduinir. and a friend. But we live in a world 
w here loyalty in one'- own children is unknown. 
He that has the charge of my purse upon 
travel has it purely, and without control, and 
miirht deceive me in reckoning; but, if he is 
not a devil, I oblige him to deal faithfully with 
me by so entire a trust. Multi j'tillcrr ilociie- 
rttnt (hun fin/rut fa UK <'/ aliis jus peceantll 
sttpp'iviuttlo jh'tnaif.* '' Many have taught 
others to deceive by fearing to be deceived, and 
by suspecting them have given them a just 
title to do ill/' The most, common security I 
take 1 of my people is ignorance; I never pre- 
sume any to be vicious till I have first found 
them so; and repose the most confidence in the 
\ ou mrer sort, that I think are least spoiled by 
example. I had rather be told at two months' 
end that I have spent four hundred crowns, 
than to have my ear- battered every night with 
" three, five, seven ;"' and yet I have been this 
way as little robbed as another. It is true I 
am willing enough not to see it ; I inten- 
tionally, indeed, harbour a kind of perplexed, 
uncertain knowledge of my money ; \'or, to a 
certain proportion, I am content to doubt. 
One must leave a little room for the infidelity 
or indiscretion of a sen ant ; if yon have enough 
left in uross t i do your business, let the over- 
plus of fortune's liberality run a little more 
freely at her mercy ; "tis the gleaner's portion. 
After all, I do not so much value the fidelity 
of my people as I despise their injury. Oh ! 
what a mean iu 1 ridiculous thing it is for a 
man to study his money, to (blight himself 
with handling and telling it over ami over ! 
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Horace, Ode ii 
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'tis by such ways that avarice makes its 
approaches ! 

Since eighteen years that I have had my 
estate in my own hands, I could never prevail 
with myself either to read over my deeds or 
examine my principal affairs, which ought of 
necessity to pass through my knowledge and 
inspection. "lis not a philosophical disdain of 
worldly and transitory things; my taste is not 
purified to that degree, and I value them at as 
great a rate, at least, as they are wortli ; but 
'tis, in truth, an inexcusable and childish la- 
ziness and negligence. What would not I rather 
do than read a contract, tumble over a com- 
pany of old musty writings, a slave to my own 
business, or, which is worse, to those of another 
man, as so many do now-a-days to get money ? 
I have nothing dear but care and trouble 1 , and 
endeavour nothing so much as to be careless 
and at ease. 1 had been much fitter, I believe, 
could it have been without obligation and servi- 
tude, to have lived upon another man's fortune 
than my own ; and do not know, when I 
examine it nearer, whether, according to my 
humour, what I have to suffer from my affairs 
and servants, has not in it something more 
abject, troublesome, and tormenting, than there 
would be in serving a man better born than 
myself, that would govern me with a gentle 
rein and a little at my ease : Servitits ohedhm- 
tia estfracti anlml et abject i, arbitrlo carditis 
suo. 1 " Servitude is the obedience of a sub- 
dued and abject mind, wanting its own i'rQQ 
will." Crates did worse, who threw himself 
into the liberty of poverty only to rid himself 
of the inconveniences and care of his house. 
This is what 1 would not do ; I hate poverty 
equally with pain ; but I could be content to 
change the kind of life I live for another, that 
was meaner and had fewer affairs. 

When absent from home, I strip myself of all 
these thoughts, and should be less concerned 
for the ruin of a tower, than I am, when pre- 
sent, at the fall of a tile. My mind is easily 
composed at a distance, but suffers as much as 
the meanest peasant when I am on the spot. 
The reins of my bridle being wrong put on, or 
a strap flapping against my leg, will keep me 
in cheek a whole day. I raise my courage 
well enough against inconveniences; lift up 
my eyes I cannot. 

Scnsus ! O superi, sensus 1 

" The senses ! O ye gods, the senses !" 

I am at home responsible for whatever goes 
amiss. Few masters (I speak of those of the 
middling condition, such as mine), if there 
be any sueh, they are the happier, can rely 
so much upon another but that the greatest 
part of the burthen will still lie upon their own 
shoulders. This takes much from my grace in 
entertaining strangers, so that I have perhaps 



1 Cicero, Paradox, v. 1. 

2 Horace, EpisL i. 5, 23. 



detained some rather out of expectation of a 
good dinner than by my own behaviour, and 
lose much of the pleasure I ought to reap at 
my own house from the visits and assembling 
of my friends. The most ridiculous carriage of 
a gentleman, in his own house, is to see him 
bustling about the business of the house, whisper- 
ing one servant, and looking an angry look at 
another j it ought insensibly to slide along, and 
to represent an ordinary current ; and I think 
it equally awkward and unhandsome to talk 
much to one's guests of their entertainment, 
whether by way of bragging or excuse. I love 
order and cleanliness, 

Et cantharus et lanx 
Ostendunt mini me,' 2 

" (Masses well rins'd my table always fTTace, 
And dishes shine, in which I see my face," 

more than abundance ; and at home have an 
exact regard to necessity, little to show. If a 
footman falls to cuffs at another man's house, 
or stumbles and throws down a dish, you only 
jest and make a laugh oirt : you sleep, whilst 
the master of the house is arranging a bill of 
fare, with his steward, for your morrow's enter- 
tainment. I speak according as I do myself; 
not disesteeming, nevertheless, good husbandry 
in general, nor unconsidering how pleasant a 
quiet and thrifty management, carried regularly 
on, is to some natures; and not willing to annex 
my own errors and inconveniences to the thing, 
nor to controvert Plato, who looks upon it as 
the most pleasant employment to every one, 
" to do his particular affairs, without wrong to 
another. m 

When I travel, I have nothing to care for 
but myself, and the laying out my money; 
which is disposed of by one single precept ; too 
many things are required to the raking it to- 
gether ; in that I understand nothing. In 
spending it, I understand a little, and how to 
get some credit for my expenditure, which is 
indeed its principal use ; but I rely too proudly 
upon it, which renders it unequal and out of 
form, and moreover immoderate, in both the 
one and the other point of view. If it makes 
a show, if it serves the turn, I indiscreetly let it 
run, and as indiscreetly tie up my purse-strings, 
if it does not shine and please me. Whatever 
it be, whether art or nature, that imprints in 
us the condition of living with reference to 
others, it does us much more harm than good : 
we deprive ourselves of our proper utilities, to 
accommodate appearances to the common opi- 
nion ; we care not so much what our being is, 
as to us, and in reality, as what it is to the 
public observation. Even the goods of the 
mind, wisdom itself seems even fruitless to us, if 
only enjoyed by ourselves, and if it produce not 
itself to the view and approbation of others. 
There are some men whose gold runs in large 
streams imperceptibly under ground ; while 

3 Letter 9. to Archytas* 
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others expose it all in plates and branches : so 
that in the one farthings are worth crowns, 
and in the others the converse, the world 
esteeming its use and value, according to the 
show. All curious solicitude about riches smells 
of avarice ; even the very disposing of it, with 
a too punctual and artificial liberality, is not 
worth a painful solicitude : lie that will order 
his expense to just so much, makes it too 
pinched and narrow. The keeping or spending 
are of themselves indifferent things, and receive 
no colour of good or ill, but according to the 
application of our will. 1 

The other cause that tempts me out on these 
journies, is unsuitableness to the present manners 
of our state. I could easily console myself 
with this corruption, in reference to the public 
interest : 

Pejoraque s;t*cula fcrri 
Temporibus, quorum scelcri tiou invmit ipsa 
Nuiuen, et a nullu possuit nutura melallo ; 2 

" 'Tis a bad ace, worse than the iron t'.me*, 
Nature no metal hath to name our crimes;" 

but not to my own : I am, in particular, too 
much oppressed ; for in my neighbourhood we 
are of late, by the long libertin;iu r e of our civil 
wars, grown old in so riotous a form of state, 

Qtiippe ubi fas vcrsum ahjue nefa«, 3 
" Where riftht and wronj* in mad confusion hurl'd," 

that, in earnest, 'tis a wonder how it can 
subsist : 

Armati tcrram exoreent, sempcrque recenles 
Couvoctare juvat pnedas, et viverc rapto. 4 

" With arms upon their hack- they plough the soil, 
And their delight is to subsist by spoil." 

In fine, I see, by our example, that tlie society 
of men is maintained and held together at what 
price soever; in what condition soever they 
are placed, they will still close and stick toge- 
ther, moving and heaping np themselves; as 
uneven bodies, that, shuflled together without 
order, find of themselves means to unite and 
settle, often better than they could have been 
disponed by art. King Philip mustered up a 
rubble of the most wicked and incorrigible 
rascals lie could pick out, and put them all 
together into a city he had built for that pur- 
pose, which bore their name ; 5 I believe that 
they, even from vices themselves, erected a 
government amongst them, and a commodious 
| and just society/' I see not one action, or 
three, or a hundred, but manners, in common 
and received use, so atrocious, especially in 
inhumanity and treachery, which are to me the 
worst of all vices, that 1 have not the heart to 



1 In his yearly account of his expenditure, Montaigne put 
down: " Item, for my idle humour, a thousand livres." — 
Menugiuna. 

2 Juvenal, xiii. 2S, 

3 Virpil, Georgic. i. 501. 

4 Aim id, vii. ;i8. 

Tj IIuvripoTToXtf, the rify of the wicked, Pliny, Nat. Hist, 
i v. 11. Plutarch, on Curiosity. 



think of them without horror; and almost as 
much admire at, as I detest them : the exercise of 
these signal vilhmies carries with it as great 
signs of vigour and force of soul as of error and 
disorder. Necessity reconciles and brings men 
together; and this accidental connexion after- 
wards forms itself into laws; for there have 
been as savage ones a* any human opinion could 
produce, which nevertheless have maintained 
their body, with us much health and length of 
life, as any Plato or Aristotle could invent; and 
certainly all these descriptions of politics feigned 
by art, are found to be ridiculous and unfit to 
be put in practice. 

Tlnse great and tedious debates about the 
best form of society, and the most commodious 
rules to bind ils, an. 4 debates only proper for the 
exercise of our wits ; us in the arts, there are 
several subjects which have their being in agi- 
tation and controversy, and have no life but 
there. Such an idea of government might be 
of some value in a new world ; but we take a 
world already made, and formed to certain 
customs ; we do not betret it ? as Pyrrha or 
Cadmus did. By what means soever we may 
have the privilege to rebuild and reform it 
anew, we can hardly writhe it from its wonted 
bent, but we shall break all. Solon, being 
asked whether lie had established 
the best laws he could for the 
Athenians; "" Yes," said he, 7 kt the 
best they would have received.'' Yarro* excuses 
himself after the same manner: " that if he had 
to beL r in to writ** of religion, he would siv what 
he believed ; but bt-inir it was already received, 
he would write more according to custom than 
according to nature." 

Not by opinion, but in truth and reality, 
the be>t and most excellent 
•jovernment, for every nation, is What is the 
that under which it has main- l,t ' ! ' t P' ,vem - 

,.,,,., .. , incut lur every 

tamed itself Her torni and i- nation. 

sential commoditv depends upon 
custom. We art; apt to be displeased at the 
present condition ; but I do nevertheless main- 
tain that to desire the command of a lew in a 
republic, or another sort of government in 
monarch}, than that already established, is both 
vice and folly. 

Ayme l'cst.it, trl (pre tu le vcois estre : 
S'lI e*t royal ayiue la rovaute ; 
S'd est do peu, on bicn commiinaute, 
Ayme l'aussi ; car Dieu t'y a fait naistrc. 

" The government approve, lie't what it will, 
If it be royal, then love monarchy; 
If a republic, yet approve it still, 

For God himself thereto subjected thee." 

So wrote the good M. de Pibrac, whom we 



The laws of 
Solon. 



6 " Si j'avais des citoyens a persuader de la necessite des 
lois, je leur ferais voir qu'il y'en a partout, mumc an jf-u. 
qui est un commerce de fripons ; nit' me chez les voleurs. 
Htnimt lor Giore i mntamtrini uncora.*' Voltaire, Lettre a 
(TAIt-mbrrt, 1st 31 arch, i;&4. 

" Plutarch, in ritd. 

fi St. Aupustin, de Civil Dei, v. 4. 

9 Guv tin Fanr, Seitmeur de Pibrac. Quatrains nontenant 
preccptes et ciuseignements utiles pour tu vie de Phumme. 
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have lately lost, 1 a man of such excellent wit, 
such sound opinions, and such gentle manners. 
This loss, and that, at the same time, which we 
have had of M. de Foix, 2 are of great import- 
ance to the crown. I do not know whether 
there is another couple in France worthy to 
supply the room of these two Gascons, in sin- 
cerity and wisdom, in the King's council. They 
were both great men in different ways, and 
certainly, according to the age, rare and excel- 
lent, each of them in his kind ; but what 
destiny placed them in these times, men so 
un suited and so disproportioned to our corrup- 
tion and intestine tumults? 

Nothing presses so hard upon a state as 
innovation ; change only gives form to injustice 
and tyranny. When any piece is out of order, 
it may be propped : one may prevent and take 
care that the decay and corruption natural to all 
things do not carry us too far from our begin- 
nings and principles: but to undertake to found 
so great a mass anew, and to change the foun- 
dations of so vast a building, is for them to do, 
who, to make clean, efface ; who would reform 
particular defects by a universal confusion, and 
cure diseases by death : Non tarn commutan- 
dimim, quam evertendarum rerum cnphlL :1 
" Not so desirous of changing as of overthrow- 
ing things." The world is unapt for curing 
itself; it is so impatient of any thing that presses 
it, that it thinks of nothing but disengaging 
itself, at what price soever. We see, by a 
thousand examples, that it generally cures itself 
to its cost. The discharge of a present evil is 
no cure, if a general amendment of condition 
does not follow ; the surgeon's end is not only 
to cut away the dead flesh; that is but the pro- 
gress of his' cure; he has a care, over and above, 
to fill up the wound with better and more 
natural flesh, and to restore the member to its 
due state. Whoever only proposes to himself 
to remove that which offends him, falls short ; 
for good does not necessarily succeed evil ; an- 
other evil may succeed, and a worse, as it 
happened to Caesar's killers, who brought the 
republic to such a pass that they had reason 
to repent their meddling with it. The same 
has since happened to several others, down to 
our own times; the French, my contemporaries, 
know it well enough. All great mutations 
shake and disorder a state. 

Whoever would aim directly at a cure, and 
would consider of it before he began, would 
be very willing to withdraw his hands from 
meddling in it. Pacuvius Calavius corrected 
the vice of this proceeding by a notable ex- 
ample. His fellow -citizens were in mutiny 
against their magistrates ; he, being a man of 
great authority in the city of Capua, found 
means one day to shut up the senators in the 



i He died 2;th May, 1584, aped 55. 

2 Privy counsellor to the King, and ambassador from 
France to Venice. It was to him that Montaigne dedicated 
his edition of Boetius' Vers Fru7i^ais, 

3 Cicero, Offic. ii. 1. 



palace, and calling the people together in the 
market-place, he told them that the day was 
now come wherein, at full liberty, they might 
revenge themselves on the tyrants, by whom 
they had been so long oppressed, and whom he 
had now, all alone and unarmed, at his mercy ; 
and advised that they should call them out one 
by one by lot, and should particularly deter- 
mine of every one, causing whatever should be 
decreed to be immediately executed ; with this 
caution, that they should at the same time de- 
pute some honest man in the place of him that 
was condemned, to the end there might be no 
vacancy in the senate. They had no sooner 
heard the name of one senator, but a great cry 
of universal dislike was raised up against him : 
" I see," says Pacuvius, 4 " we must ^et rid c-f 
him ; he is a wicked fellow : let us look out a 
good one in his room." Immediately there was 
a profound silence, every one being at a stand 
who to choose. But one, more impudent than 
the rest, having named his man, there arose yet 
a greater consent of voices against him, a hun- 
dred imperfections being laid to his charge, and 
as many just reasons being presently given why 
he should not stand. These contradictory hu- 
mours growing hot, it fared worse v,ith the 
second senator and the third, there being as 
much disagreement in the election of the new, 
as consent in the putting out of the old. In the 
end, growing weary of this bustle to no pur- 
pose, they began, some one way and some 
another, to steal out of the assembly; every 
one carrying back this resolution in his mind, 
that the oldest and best known evil was ever 
more supportable than one that was new and 
untried. 

To see how miserably we are torn in pieces, 
(for what have we not done ! 

Kheu ! cicatrieum et sceleris pudet, 
Fratrumquc : quid nos dura rcfiiijinius, 

iEtas ? Quid intaettun nefasti 
Liquimus ? Untie mantis inventus 
Metu deorr.m continuity quibus 
P«.percit aris ?' J 

" How oft have Roman youth embru'd 
Their savage hands in social blood ! 
What lias (his iron age not dar'd ? 
What gods rever'd ? What altars spar'd V* 

I do not presently conclude : 

Ipsa si velit Sains, 
Sen-are prorsus non potest hanc familiam : s 

*' Would safety's self its best care have, 
This family it cannot save ;") 

we are not, however, perhaps at the last gasp. 
The conservation of states is a thing that in all 
likelihood surpasses our understanding ; a civil 
government is, as Plato says, 7 a mighty and 
powerful thing, and hard to be dissolved j it 



4 Livy, xxiii, 3. 

5 Horace, Od. i. 35, 33. 

6 Terence, Adelph. iv. 7. 43. 

7 Republic, viii. 2. 
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endures against mortal and intestine diseases, 
against the injury of unjust laws, against 
tyranny, tlie corruption and ignorance of ma- 
gistrates, and the licence and sedition of the 
people. We compare ourselves in nil our tor- 
tunes to what is above us, and still look towards 
the better; but let ns measure our-elves with 
what is below u-, mid there is no condition so 
miserable, wherein a man may not find a thou- 
sand examples that will administer consolation. 
'Tis our viee that we more unwillingly look 
upon what is above, than willingly on what is 
below. Solon used to say, 1 that " whoever 
would make a lira]) of all thrills together, there 
is m» one would not rather choose to bear away 
the ills ho has, than to come to an e<pial divi- 
sion with all other men, from that heap, and 
;j take with him thence so much as would, upon 
i the dividend, fall to hi> particular share." <)ur 
| government is indeed \ cry sick; but there have 
been others >icker, without dying. The gods , 
play at tennis with us, and bandy us every 
way : 

Enimvrro <lii ivs homines quasi pitas habent.- 

The stars have fatally destined the *tatc of 
Home tor an example of what. 



The 
Hnil 
dee 



j lH they eoidd do in thw kind : in it 
mi is compri-ed all the forms and 
adventures that atl'ect a sTutc : 
all that order or disorder, <_ r ood or evil fortune 
can do. Who, then, can dr-puir of his condi- 
tion, seeing the shocks and commotion-; where- 
with she was tumbled and tossed, and \et 
withstood them all .' It' the extent of dominion 
be the health of a .-tale (which I by no means 
, think it i>), and Isocrates please- me, when he 
instructs Nicoclcs not to envy princes who have 
j large dominions hut thu-e w ho know how to 
prcseiwe these which have tallen to them, that 
of Home was never so sound as when it was 
most sick. Tin 1 wor-t of her forms was the 
mo-t fortunate: one can hardly 

The horrible disCd'H UIIV illlilne of govern IllCll't 

conlusion under i .. * ,. ^ 

the first empe- under the first cui]»erors; it was 
rurs. the most horrible and tumultuous 

confusion that can be imagined ; 
it endured it, notwithstanding, and therein con- 
tinued, not only preserving a monarchy limited 
within its own bounds, hut hi many nations, -o 
ditierhur, so remote, so ill atlected, so confusedly 
commanded, and so unjustly eompiered : 

Nee ircntihus ullis 
Commndat in populum, term 1 pelugique potentem, 
Invidiam lortuna Miuin.-' 

" Hut to no foreign arms would Fortune vet 
Lend her own row against Koine so ureal, 
That over nations and nufi.it; knurs, *" 
O'er lands and seas she stretch 'U her eagle's wines. ,r 

Every thing that totters does not fall. The 
contexture of so great a body holds by more 

1 Val. Max. vii. 2. Fit. 2. 

2 Plautus, Captivi, Prologue, verse 22. 

3 Lucan, i. 82. 



nails than one ; it holds even by its antiquity, 
like old buildings, from which the foundations 
are worn away by time, without rough-cast or 
cement, winch yet live and support themselves 
by their own weight, 

Nee jam val id is radieibus hierens, 
Ponderc tula stio est. 4 

" Like an old lofty oak. that heretofore 
(■re.it conquerors' sp nls and sac-red trophies bore, 
Mauds Jinn in his own weight." 

.Moreover, 'tis not rightly to go to work to recon- 
noitre only the Hank and the fosse, to judge of 
the security of a place; it must be examined 
which way approaches can ho made to it, and 
in what condition the assailant is : few vessels 
sink with their own weight, and without some 
exterior violence. Let \i> every way east our 
eyes; every thing about us totters; in Jill the 
great states, both of ( hristendoin and elsewhere, 
that are known to us, it' yon will but look, you 
w ill there see evident threats of alteration and 
ruin : 

Kr sna Mini ill is inrommoda, panpie per omncs 
Tnupesla*. 

" We all alike in the world's troubles share, 
And the rude tempest rages every where." 

Astrologers may very well, as they do, warn ns 
of irreat revolution" and imminent mutations; 
tluir prophecies are present and palpable, they 
need not lto to heaven to foretel this. Then: is 
not only consolation to be extracted from this 
universal combination of ills ami menaces, but, 
moreover, some hopes of the continuation of 
our state, forasmuch as naturally nothing falls, 
w here all doe- : an universal -ickness is parti- 
cular health ; conformity is a ipmlity antagonist 
to dissolution. For my part I despair not, and 
fancy that I perceive ways to save us: 

1>tus h:oe fi>rtas«c benigna 
Kedueet in sedem \iee.' 1 

" Ood will, perchanee, 
Them to their Peats with happy change advance." 

\\ ho knows but (iod will have it happen, ns it 
«hns in human bodies that jiurire and restore 
themselves to a better state b\ long and griev- 
ous maladies, which give them a more entire 
and perfect health than what they took from 
them ' That which weighs the most with me, is 
that, in reckoning the symptoms of our ill, I 
see as many natural ones, and those which 
heaven "ends us and properly its own, as ol' 
those that our disorder and human imprudence 
contribute to it : the very stars seem to declare 
that we have already continued long enough, 
and beyond the ordinary term. And this, too, 
afflicts me, that the mischief which most 
threatens us is not an alteration in the entire 
and solid mass, but its dissipation and divul 
sion ; the thing most to be feared. 



4 Lucan, i. 139. 

h Horace, Epod xiii. ~. 
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Repetition 
troublesome. 



T fear, in these reveries of mine, the trea- 
chery of my memory, lest by inadvertence, 
it should make me write the same tiling 
twice. I hate to examine myself, and never 
review, but very unwillingly, what has once 
escaped my pen. Now I here set down nothing 
new ; these are common thoughts ; and having 
perad venture, conceived them a hundred times, 
I am afraid I have set them down somewhere 
else already. Repetition is every 
where troublesome, though it i 
were in Homer ; but 'tis ruinous 
in things that have only a superficial and tran- 
sitory shew. I do not love inculcation even in 
the most profitable things, as in Seneca ; and 
the practice of his Stoical school displeases ine, 
of repeating, upon every subject, and at length, 
the principles and pre-snppositions that serve 
in general, and always to re-allege anew com- 
mon and universal reasons. 

My memory grows worse and worse every 
day : 

Pocula Lethteos ut si dneentia somnos 
Arente fauce traxerim. 1 

" As if, of Lethe drinkinp deep 
With thirsty lips, I'd fallen asleep." 

I must be fain for the time to come (for hitherto, 
thanks be to God, nothing has happened much 
amiss), whereas others seek time and opportu- 
nity to think of what they have to say, to 
avoid all preparation, for fear of tying myself 
to some obligation upon which I must be forced 
to insist. To be tied and bound to a thing puts 
me cpiite out, and especially where I have to 
depend upon so weak an instrument as my 
memory. I never could read this story without 
being offended at it, with, as it were, a personal 
and natural resentment : Lyncestes, accused o^ 

conspiracy against Alexander, the 
kiEwlth day tnar ' ne was brought out 

thrusts of pikes betbre the army, according to the 
h y ^ Alexander'* custom, to be heard in his defence, 

had prepared a studied speech, 
of which, haggling and stammering, he pro- 
nounced some words. As he was becoming 
more perplexed, and struggling with his me- 
mory, and trying to recollect himself, the sol- 
diers, that stood nearest, killed him with their 
spears, looking upon his confusion and si- 
lence as a confession of his guilt ;" 2 for having 
had so much leisure to prepare himself in prison, 
they concluded that it was not his memory that 
failed him, but that his conscience tied up his 
tongue and stopped his mouth : very fine, in- 
deed ! The place, the spectators, the expecta- 
tion, would astound a man, even were there no 
object in his mind but the ambition to speak 



harangue upon 



1 Horace, Epod. xiv. 3. 

2 Quint. Curt. vii. 1. 

3 Cicero, Acad ii. 4. 

4 Id. Brutus, c. 60. 

ft Quint. Inst. Ornt. xi. 



6 Yet the various editions of the Essays, printed under 
the superintendence of Montaigne, present an infinite variety 
of readings, and the two corrected copies he left behind him 



well ; but what, when 'tis an 
which his life depends ? 

For my part, the very being tied to what I 
am to say, is enough to loose me from it. When 
I wholly commit and refer myself to my memory, 
I lay so much stress upon it that it sinks under 
me ; and I overwhelm it with the burden. The 
more I trust to it, the more do I put myself out of 
my own power, so much as to rind it in my own 
countenance ; and have sometimes been very 
much put to it to conceal the slavery wherein 
I was bound ; whereas my design is to manifest 
in speaking a perfect nonchalance, both of face 
and iieernt, and casual and unpremeditated 
motions, us rising from present occasions, choos- 
ing rather to say nothing to purpose, than to 
shew that I came prepared to speak well, a 
tiling especially unbecoming a man of my pro- 
fession, and of too great obligation on him that 
cannot retain much. The preparation begets a 
great deal more expectation than it will satisfy : 
a man often very absurdly strips himself to Ins 
doublet, to leap no further than he would have 
done in his gown : Nlltil est his, qui placere 
voltnit, tam adrcrmrium quam expectatlo. 3 
" Nothing is so great an adversary to those who 
make it their business to please, as expectation." 
It is recorded of the orator Curio, that when he 
proposed the division of his oration into three 
or four parts, it often happened either that he 
forgot some one, or added one or two more. 4 
I have always avoided falling into this incon- 
venience, having always hated these promises 
and announcements, not only out of distrust 
of my memory, but also because this method 
relishes too much of the artificial : S'wtpUciora 
vdUtaves decent:* u Simplicity becomes war- 
riors." 'Tis enough that I have promised, to 
myself, never to take upon me to speak in a 
place where I owe respect ; for as to that sort 
of speaking, when a man reads his speech, 
besides that it is very absurd, it is a mighty 
disadvantage to those who naturally could give 
it a grace by action ; and to rely upon the 
mercy of the rradine.-s of my invention, I will 
much less do it : 'tis heavy and perplexed, and 
such as would never furnish me in sudden 
and important necessities. 

Permit, render, this essay its course also, and 
this third sitting to finish my picture. I add, 
but I correct not ;° rlr^t because I conceive that 
a man having once parted with his labours to 
the world, has no farther right to them ; let 
him do better if he can, in some new under- 
taking, but not adulterate what he has already 
^old. Of such dealers nothing should be bought 
till after they are dead. Let them well consider 
what they do before they produce them to light; 



have in every chapter alterations, omissions, and additions, 
differing not only from the printed copies, but from each 
other, in material respects. Indeed, he himself admits 
(hook ii c. 11}, '• En mes Scripts niesmes, je ne retreuye 
pas tousjonrs l'str de ma premiere imagination: je ne scais 
ee que j 'ay voulu dire ; et m'csehaulde souvent a eorriger ct 
y mettre un nouveau sens, pour avoir perdu le premier, qui 
| valoit mieulx." 
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who hurries them? My book is always the 
same, saving that upon every new edition, that 
the buyer may not go away quite empty, I 
take leave to add, which 1 can easily do, for 
'tis but a piece of ill-pointed mosaic-work, some 
few insignificant bits, over and above: thoe are 
but over weight, that do not damage the origi- 
nal form of these lv-says, but, by a little ambi- 
tious, subtlety, give a kind of particular value 
to everv oik? of those that follow. Thence, 
however, there will easily happen some trans- 
position of chronology ; my stories taking their 
place according to their patness. and not always 
according to the age. 

Secondly, b<'<'ai!se that, for what concerns 
myself, I tear to lor-e by the change; my uuder- 
standing does not always go forward, it goes 
backward too. I do not much le>s su-pect my 
fancies for being the second or the third, than 
for being the first, or present, or pa>t. We often 
correct ourselves as foolishly a> we do others. 
I am grown older by a great many years, since, 
my fir.^t publication, which was in the Near 
loSO; 1 l)iit 1 very much doubt whether I am 
grown an inch the wiser. 1 now, and I anon, 
are two several persons ; but whether the 
better now, or anon, I am not able to determine. 
It were a tine tiling to be old, if we only tra- 
velled towards improvement ; but 'ti-a drunken, 
stumbling, reeling, ill-favoured motion, like 
that of reeds, which the air casually waves i 
to and fro at pleasure. Antioclnis in his i 
youth vigorously wrote in favour of the Aca- 
demy ; iu his old age he wrote again>t it. 
Would not which of these two soever 1 shonld 
follow, be still Autiochusf After having esta- 
blished the uncertainty, to go about to e>tabli-h 
the certainty, of human opinions, was it not to 
establish doubt, and not certainty .' and to pro- 
mise that, he had yet another age to live, 
he would be always upon the terms of altering 
his judgment, not so much for the better, as for 
a change I 

The public favour leas given me a little more 
confidence than I expected ; but what I most 
fear is lest 1 should overgorge the world : 1 
had rather of the two nettle my reader than 
tire him, as a learned man of my time has done. 
l*rai>e is always pleading, let it come from whom 
or upon what account it will; yet ought a 
man to underhand why he is commended, that 
lie may know how to keep up the same reputa- 
tion still. Even imperfections may meet with 
commendation from some one or other; the 
vu lira r and common esteem seldom hit> right ; 
and 1 am much mi-taken if, among>t the writ- 
ings of my time, the worst are not those which 
have most gained the popular applause. For 
my part, I confess my thanks to those good- I 
matured men who deign to take my weak en- 
deavours in good part ; the faults of the work- 
manship are nowhere so apparent as in a 



and pointing 
despised. 



1 The edition of 1582 has it : " I am prown older by eight 
years since my first publication ; but I doubt," &c. 



matter which of itself lias no recommendation. 
Illume not me, reader, for those that slip in 
here by the fancy or inadvertency of others ; 
every hand, every artizan, contribute their 
own materials. 1 neither concern 
myself with orthography (and Orthography 
only care to have it after the old 
way) nor punctuation, being very 
inexpert both in the one and the other. Where 
they wholly break the .-ease, 1 am very little 
concerned, for they at leu-t discharge me ; but 
where they substitute a ial.-e one, as they so 
often do, and wrest me to their conception, 
they ruin me. Therefore, when a sentence is 
not strong enough for my proportion, my 
readers ou«_ r ht, in eiviiitv, to reject it as none 
of mine. V* hoever shnil know how lazy I am, 
and how indulgent to my own humour, will 
easily believe that I had rather write as many 
more essays, than be bound to revise these over 
again Ibr so childish a correction. 

I wns saying ju-t now, that, being planted 
in the very depth of this new religion, 1 am 
not only deprived of any great familiarity with 
iiKH of other kind of manners than my own, 
and of other opinions, by which they hold 
together, a> by a tie that Miperndes nil other 
obligations; but, moreover, I do not live with- 
out danger amongst men to whom all things 
are equally lawful, and of whom the most part 
cannot offend the laws more than they have 
already done ; whence the extreme-t deirree of 
licence proceeds. All the particular circum- 
stances respecting me being summed up toge- 
ther, 1 do not find one man of my country who 
pays so dear for the defence of our law>, both 
in costs and damages (as the lawyers say), as 
mv-elf; and some there are who vapour and 
brag of their zeal and eou-tancy, that, if things 
were justly weighed, do much less than I. My 
house, as one that has ever been open and tree 
to all comers, and civil to all (for I could never 
pcr>nade myself to rmike a garrison of war of 
it, a condition I would keep as far from my 
own neighbourhood as possible), has sufficiently 
merited a popular kiuduos, and so that it 
would be a hard matter to insult over me upon 
iiiv own dung-hill ; and I look upon it as a 
wonderful and exemplary thing, that it yet 
continues a virgin from blood and plunder during 
so long a storm, and *o many neighbouring 
revolutions and tumults. For, to confess the 
truth, it had been possible enough for a man of 
my complexion to have shaken hands with any 
one constant and continued form whatever; 
but the contrary invasions and incursions, alter- 
nations and vicissitudes of fortune round about 
me, have hitherto rather exasperated than 
calmed and mollified the humour of the country, 
and involve me in invincible difficulties and 
dangers. 

I escape, 'tis true, but am annoyed that it is 
more by chance, and something of my own 
prudence, than by justice, and am not satisfied 
to be out of the protection of the laws^ and 
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under any other safe-guard than theirs. As 
matters stand, I live above one half by the 
favour of others, which is an untoward obliga- 
tion. I do not like to owe my safety, either to 
the generosity or affection of great persons, who 
are content to allow me my liberty, or to the 
obliging manners of my predecessors, or my 
own ; for what if I was another kind of man ? 
If my deportment, and the frankness of ^ my 
conversation or relationship, oblige my neigh- 
bours, 'tis cruel that they should acquit them- 
selves of that obligation in only permitting me 
to live, and that they may say, " We allow 
him the free liberty of having divine service 
read in his own private chapel, when all 
churches round about are deserted by us, and 
allow him the use of his goods, and the fruition 
of his life, as one that protects our wives and 
cattle in time of need." For my house has 
fur many descents shared in the 
reputation of Lyeurgus the Athe- 
nian, 1 who was the general 
feoffee & guardian of the purses 
of his fellow-citizens. Now I 
hold that a man should live as a matter of 
right, and by authority, and not either by re- 
eoinpence or favour. flow many gallant men 
have rather chosen to lose their lives than to 
abandon their duty? I hate to subject myself 
to any sort of obligation, but, above all, to that 
which binds me "by the duty of honour. I 
think nothing so dear as what is given me, and 
that because my will lies at pawn under the 
title of gratitude, and more willingly accept of 
services that are to be sold, being of opinion 
that for the last I give nothing but money, 
while for the other I give myself. 

The knot that binds me by the laws of cour- 
tesy pinches me more than that of legal con- 
straint, and I am much more at ease when 
bound by a scrivener than by myself. Is it not 
reason that my conscience should be much 
more engaged when men rely simply upon hi 
In a bond, my faith owes nothing, because it 
has nothing lent it. Let them trust to the 
security they have taken, out of me ; I had 
much rather break the wall of a prison, and 
the laws themselves, than my own word. I 
am nice, even to superstition, in 
keeping my promises, and there- 
fore upon all occasions have a 
care to make them uncertain and 
To those of no great moment I 
add the jealousy of my own rule, to make them 
weight; it racks and oppresses me with its 
own interest. Even in actions that are wholly 
my own, and free, if I once say it, I conceive 
that I have bound myself, and "that delivering 
it to the knowledge of another I have positively 
enjoined it my own performance ; inethinks I 
promise it if I but say it, and, therefore, I am not 



Promises to 
be strictly 
observed. 

conditional. 



apt to say much in that way. The sentence 
that I pass upon myself is more severe than 
that of a judge who only considers the com- 
mon obligation ; but my conscience looks upon 
it with a more severe and penetrating eye. I 
lag in those duties to which I should be com- 
pelled if I did not go : Hoc ipsum ita justum 
est, quod rectejit, si est voluntarium? i4 Even 
that which is well done is only just, when 'tis 
voluntary." If the action has not some splen- 
dour of liberty, it has neither grace nor honour: 



Quod me jus cogit, vix voluntate impetrent : 3 

' That which the laws have power lo constrain, 
They from my will would hardly e'er obtain :" 



1 Plutarch, in vita. 

2 Cicero, de Offic. i. 9. 

3 Terence, Adctph. iii. 5. 44. The text has, Quod vos jus 
cogit, vix voluntate imjtetret. 



where necessity draws me, T love to let my 
will take its own course : Quia quidquid im- 
perio cogitur, exigenti magis qnam prcostanti 
acceptum refertur. 4 " For whatever is com- 
pelled by power is more imputed to him that 
exacts than to him that performs." I know 
some who follow this notion even to injustice, 
who will sooner give than restore, sooner lend 
than pay, and will do them the least good to 
whom they are most obliged. I do not go such 
lengths. 

1 so much love to disengage and disobligate 
myself, that I have sometimes looked upon 
ingratitude, affronts, and indignities, which I 
have received from those to whom, either by 
nature or accident, I was bound in some duty 
of friendship, as an advantage, taking this occa- 
sion of their ill usage, for an acquittance and 
discharge of so much of my debt. And though 
I still continue to pay them all the outward 
offices of public reason, I, notwithstanding, find 
a great saving in doing that upon the account 
of justice which I did upon the score of affec- 
tion, and in a little easing myself of the former 
solicitude and attention of my inward will : Est 
prudentis sustinere, at currum, sic impetum 
benevolentice? k ' 'Tis the part of a wise man to 
keep a curb, as upon a swift chariot, upon the 
precipitation of his benevolence," which is in me 
too urging and pressing where I take, at least 
for a man who loves not to be strained at all ; 
and this husbanding my friendship serves me 
for a sort of consolation in the imperfections of 
those in whom I am concerned. I am sorry 
they are not so much what I could wish they 
were ; but so it is, that I save something in my 
application and engagement towards them. I 
admit of a man's being less fond of his child, 
for having a scald-head, or being crooked, 
and not only when he is ill-conditioned, but 
also when he is unfortunate and ill - formed, 
(for God himself has abated that from his value 
and natural estimation), provided he carry him- 
self in this coldness of affection with moderation 
and exact justice. Proximity lessens not defects 
with me, but rather makes them greater. 



4 Val. Max, ii. 2. 6. 

5 Cicero, de Amicit. c. 7- 
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After all, according to what I understand of injurious and quarrelsome refusal that Bajazet 

the science of benefit and gratitude, which is a made of the presents that Ternir 4 sent him ; and 

subtle science and of great use, I know no per- those that were offered in the behalf of the 

son more free and less indebted than I am sit Emperor Solyman to the Emperor of Calient, 

this hour. What I do owe is simply to common were so much disdained by him, that he not 

and natural obligations: as to any tiling else, only rudely rejected them, saving that neither 

no man is more absolutely clear ; . he nor any of his predecessors had ever been 

-,-.»» i wont to take, and that it was their ofhee to 

Ncc sunt nwhi unfa potentum . 

Mmicrn. 1 j - lvr : but moreover caused the ambassadors 

» The uilts of ,-reat men are .,, mc unkn.mn." j H>l,t '' ,r tl,;it l»»r]iO>e to be put into a dun-eon. 

Winn Thetis sa\s Aristotle, flatters .1 upiter, 

Princes «jive men Lrreut deal, it' the\ take no- when the EueedaMiioniuns flatter the Athenians, 

thing from me; and do me L r <>od enough, if they do not put them in mind of the irond they 



they do me no harm; th;it*s all I a-k. < Hi, 
how I am obliged to Almiuhtv < bid that it has 



have done them, which is always odious, but of 
the benefit** tluv havi! received from then). 



pleased him I should receive all I have iiuuie- I Sueh as I see so' frequently emplov every out 

diately from his b,)iint\, iiinl that he ha^re>er\ed in their affairs and thrust themselves into so 

all my obligation particularly to him-elf! How much obligation, would never do it, did they 

constantly do 1 boy ol his holy companion that l»iit n-li-h the sweetness of a pure liberty as 1 

I may never owe any essential thanks to any do, and did they but w oiyh, as wise men should, 

one! (> happy liberty win rein I ha\e ihn- far the burden of obligation ; 'tissomefimes, perhaps 

lived! May it continue with me to the last ! fully returned, but 'tis never dissolved. Ti> a 

I endeavour to have no need of sin v one: In lui-i-ruhlc >laverv to a man that loves to be at 



me outfits spt s t'sf inihi r " All my hope is in 
myself;*' 'fi-. what every one may do in him- 
self, but more easily the\ whom < -od has placed 
in a condition exempted from natural and urgent 



full liberty in every way. My acquaintance, 
both those above and those below me, can say 
whether they have ever known a man less im- 
portuning, solieitin<_i, entreating', and pressiu:. 



1 fflneid, xii. Jig. 

2 Terence, Adclph. iii. 5, 9 The text has, In lr sp<\s omnis, 
Ife£*iu, nobis .situ rsl, 

3 Or nilher, Hif/iids of Kits, bee Cicero th> Orulurr, iii. :jj. 

4 Tituur, or Tamvrlitnc. 



have made myself beloved, not feared or ad- 
mired : shall I more impudently express it ? I 
should as mueh have endeavoured to please as 



• r ' Ethics, iv. 3. Kre uNo, Homer, Iliad, i. 5<>:l. 

fl The edition of ISSd adds here : " 1 have ever willingly 
sought every occasion lo do a kindness, and to attach others 
to me; and mefhinks one cannot make a better use of the 
means one lias : but I have btill," ike. 



necessities. It is ;l wretched and dnmrirous | upon others than I. And if I am a decree be- 
thing to depend upon others. ( hirselves, which yoml all modern example in this respect, 'tis no 
is. the must just and safest rrfuye, are not sutri- . irreat wonder, so many parts of my manners 
eiently assured. I have nothing mine but m\ self; , contributing to it; a little natural pride, an inl- 
and yet the possession isin part defective and bor- I patience ot beimr ivlWd, ihe contraction of my 
rowed. I fortify myself both in courage, which ' desires and di signs inaptitude for business, and 
is the strongest assistant, and also in fortune, my most bidoveil qualities idleness and free- 
therein to have wherewith to satisfy myself, dom : by all these together, 1 have conceived a 
though every tiling ebe should forsake me. mortal hatred of briny obliyed to any other 
Eleus IIi]i]iias' j did not merely furnish himself than myself. I readily lay out all lean rap | 
with knowledge, that he might at need cheer- and wriny of my own,' rather than employ the 
fully retire from all other company to enjoy the bounty of another, in any important or 'liyht 
Muses; not merely with the knowledge of occasion m* necessity whatsoever. .My friends 
philosophy to teach his soul to be contented | strangely annoy me* when they ask me to ask 
with its-elf, and bravely to dispells*? with out- a third person any thiuy ; and' I think it costs 
ward conveniences, when fat*' would have it me little less to ilisenguye him w ho is indebted 
so; he was moreover so careful as to learn tome, by making u-e <d him, than to engage 
cookery, to shave himself, to make his own mvseli' to one that owes me nothing. This 
clothes, his own shoes, and drawers, to provide condition beiny removed, and this other, that 
tor all his necessities in himself, and to make | they require of me nothing of any great trouble 
himself independent of the assistance of others, i or care { tor I have declared open war against 
One more freely ami cheerfully enjoys borrowed ! all trouble), I am ea ily entreated, and ready 
conveniences, when it is not aii enjoyment forced j to do every one the best" service I can. 6 But 1 
and constrained by need ; and when one has in ha\e still in on? avoided receiving, than sought 
his own will and' fortune wherewithal to live occasion ofyivlny ; and this, moreover, accord- 
without them. 1 know myself very well, but ' iny to Aristotle, 7 is much more easy. My 
'tis hard to imagine any so pure liberality of fortune has allowed me but little to do others 
another tow anls me. any so free and frank -rood withal ; and the little it can afford is put 
hospitality, that would not appear to me a ills- , into a pretty close hand. Had I been born a 
grace, tyrannical, and tainted with reproach, if great person, I should have been ambitious to 
necessity had reduced me to it. As yiviny is 
an ambitious and authoritative quality, so is 
accepting a quality of submission ; witness the 
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to do good. Cyrus very wisely, and by the 
mouth of a great captain and still greater philo- 
sopher, 1 prefers his goodness and well-doing 
much before his valour aud Marlike conquests ; 
and the elder Scipio, wherever he would raise 
himself in people's esteem, sets a higher value 
upon his affability and humanity than on his 
prowess and victories, and has always this 
glorious saying in his mouth : " That he had 
given his enemies as much occasion to love him 
as his friends/' I would say, then, that if a 
man must needs owe something, it ought to be 
by a more legitimate title than that whereof I 
am speaking, to which the necessity of this 
miserable war compels me : and not in so great 
a debt as tiiat of my entire preservation ; this 
overwhelms me. 

I have a thousand times gone to bed in my 
own house, with an apprehension that I should 
be betrayed and murdered that very night ; 
compounding with fortune that it might be 
without terror, and with quick dispatch j and 
after my paternoster have cried out, 

Irapius hsec tarn culta novalia miles habebit? 2 
" Shall impious soldiers have these new- plough 'd lands?" 

But what remedy ? 'tis the plnce of my birth, 
and of most of my ancestors : here they have 
fixed their affection and their name. We inure 
ourselves to whatever we are accustomed to ; 
and, in so miserable a condition as ours is, cus- 
tom is a great bounty of nature, which benumbs 
our senses to the sufferance of many evils. A 
civil war has this in it worse than other wars, 
to make each of us stand sentinel in his own 
house : 

Quani miscrura, porta vitam muroque tueri, 
Vixque suae tutum viribus esse domus ! 3 

" To one's own walls and pates, 'tis wretched, sure, 
To trust one's life, yet scarce to be secure." 

'Tis a grievous extremity for a man to be jostled 
in what should be the quiet of his own house. 
The country where I live is always the first in 
arms, and the last that lays them down, and 
where there never is absolute peace : 

Turn quoque cum pax est, trepidant formidine belli. 4 

Quoties pacem fortuna laccssit, 
Hac iter est bellis - - - Melius, Fortuna, dedisses, 
Orbe sub Koo sedem, gelidaque sub Areto, 
Errantesque domos. 5 



1 Xenophon, Cyropced. viii. 4, i. 

2 Virg. Eclog. i, 71, 

3 Ovid, Trist. iv. 1, 69. < Id. ib. iii. 10, fi;. 
& Lucan, i. 255 and 256, 251, &e. 

6 The authors of the Port lloyal Logic, part iii. c. 20, 
sect. 6, in quoting this passage, are very indignant with 
Montaigne for his resignation amidst the dangers that sur- 
rounded him ; but to comprehend the author's true meaning 
here, the words must be considered with regard to their 
necessary connection with what goes before. Montaigne 
represents himself as surrounded in his house by gangs of 
banditti, of every side, licensed by war to commit all manner 
of crimes with impunity. In such a situation, where he is 
always in danger of having his throat cut, and in a mortal 



" E'en when at peace, we're ever fearing war." 

" Elsewhere, when all 
The world's at peace, we are the spoil of war, 
The first that are invaded ; happier far 
Might wc have lived in farthest north or easl. 
Or wandering tents of ScyOiia." 

I sometimes extract the means to fortify myself 
against these considerations, from carelessness 
and indolence, which also in some sort bring us 
on to resolution. It frequently happens to me 
to imagine and expect mortal dangers with a 
kind of pleasure : I stupidly plunge myself 
headlong into death, 6 without considering or 
taking a view of it, as into a silent and obscure 
abyss, which swallows me up at one leap, and 
involves me in an instant in a profound sleep, 
without any sense of pain. And in these short 
and violent deaths, the consequence that I fore- 
see administers more consolation to me than the 
effect of fear. They say that as life i.« not the 
better for being long, so death is better for not 
being long. I do not so much evade being 
dead, as I enter into confidence with dying. 1 
envelope and shelter myself in the storm, that 
is to blind and carry me away with fury, by a 
sudden and insensible attack. Moreover, what 
if it should fall out that, as some gardeners say, 
as roses and violets spring more odoriferous 
near garlic and onions, by reason that the last 
suck and imbibe all the ill odour of the earth ; 
that these depraved natures should also attract 
all the malignity of my air and climate, and 
render me so much the better and purer by their 
vicinity, that I should not lose all ! That cannot 
be ; but there may be something in this, that 
goodness is more beautiful and attractive when 
it is rare ; and that contrariety and diversity 
fortifies and shuts up well-doing within itself, 
and enflames it by the jealousy of opposition 
and glory. The robbers, of their special favour, 
have no particular aim at me ; no more have I 
to them : I should have my hands too full. 
Like consciences are lodged under several sorts 
of robes, like cruelty, disloyalty, and rapine ; 
and much the worse and baser, as more secure 
and concealed under the colour of the laws. 
I less hate an open and professed injury than 
one that is clandestine and treacherous; an 
enemy in arms than an enemy in a gown. Our 
fever has seized upon a body that is not much 
the worse for it : there was fire before, and now 
'tis broke out into a flame. The noise is greater, 
the evil much the same. I generally answer 
such as ask me the reason of mv travels: "That 



dread of seeing himself every moment at the mercy of these 
villains, he one while fancies himself actually in their hands, 
and feeling a kind of pleasure to be at last delivered thereby 
on a sudden from the continual anguish which rendered his 
life insupportable. Full of these ideas he stupidly plunges 
himself headlong, as he says, into death, without taking a 
view of it, as into a dark and deep vortex, which swallows 
him up, &c. Which is as much as to say, that by taking 
his resolution he expects, when he least thinks of it, to be 
in that state of surprise and horror from the barbarity of 
those villains who shall come to knock him on the head, or 
cut his throat, before he has time to look about him. The 
images which Montaigne here makes use of are lively but 
innocent, and very natural, and such as no fair critic need 
find fault with. — Coste, 
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us u Frenchman, preferring the nuiinit Roman-, more burden ;i man's arm tlinu 

universal and common tie to the they relieve his In ml. I would fain know 

national tie. I am not much taken with the what plan the Persians had so Ioiilt ago, and 

sweetness of a native air: acquaintance wholly in the infancy of luxury, for creating fre-h air, 

new. and wholly my own. appear to me full as and having shade where they would, as Xeno- 

good as common ami accidental ones with our phon reports they did. I love rain and dirt, 

neighbours: friendships that are purely of our like a duck. Change of air and climate never 

own acquiring, ordinarily carry it above those a Meets me ; every >ky is alike : I am only 

to which the communication of the clinic, or of , troubled with inward alterations, which I breed 

blood, oblige us. Nature has placed us in the within myself, and tho^e arc not so frequent in 

world free and unbound ; we impri-ou ourselves travel. I am hard to be got out; but being 

in certain narrow limits, like the kings of once upon the road, I hold out as well as the 

Persia, who obliged themselves to drink no best : I take as much pains in little as in great 

other water but that of the river Choa-pes,~ undertakings, ami to equip myself for a short 

foolishly quitting claim to their right of usage trip, if but to visit a neighbour, as for a regular 

of all other streams, and as to wdiat concerned journey. I have learned to travel 

themselves, dried up all the other rivers of the after the Spanish fashion, and to ri» f - ■ s i>am>h 

7 1 lii ri< " ilv °' o:avel- 

— I make but one stage ot my day s lhijr. 

1 \ rgtt, Grin-fr , ™6. journey : ami in excessive heats. 

- Plutarch, On hnle. JRhan, Hist I ttr. \u. U), Plinv, ■', , ' ' , . . , 

Twi j. > : Endd \i. in. 1 always travel bv nighr, trom sun-set to sun- 
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1 know very well what I !ly from, but not what world. What Socrates says towards his end, 

I seek." If tln-y tell me I may be as ill anions that I e looked upon a sentence of banishment 

strangers, and that their manners are no betti r as wer.-e than a sentence ef death, I sha 1 !, I 

than ours, I fir.-t reply that that is hard to be think, never be either so broken, or so strietlv 

believed, habituated to my own country, to lie of that I 

Tutu miiitip si-cirnim facial- opinion: these "eele-tial lives have images i 

t , „ . , , , ,,. < uougli, that I embrace more bv esteem than ! 

alreetion ; and they have some also so elevated I 

secondly, that it, is niwa\s gain to change an iiml extraordinary, tiiat I cannot embrace them ! 

ill condition for one thai i"s uncertain ; ami that L ' vr " h > e>teem, forasmuch as I cannot conceive 

the ills of others ought not t» concern Us m. them: thi- humour was very tender in a man 
much as our own. ■ that thought the w hole world was Ids cits : it 

1 will not here omit that I never it u'inv so ^ tnir tli:; t he disdained travel, and had hardly 

much iigniiiM France, that l' am , ^ <l ' ^' llis i'"ut «"'t of the Attic territories 

r/JonTl'-mV ,1(,t l»Tf.rtlv frii-nls with Fan's: T1,:lt »■' complained of the money his friends 

thatciiv has e\er had n-\ heart 'dlercd to sa\e his life, and that he refused 

from mv infancy : and it ha- fallen mi'i, as of tn <' f,1 »e <>''* ot prison by the mediation 

excellent things,' that ihe more beautiful cities of other.-, not to disobey the laws in a time 

I have seen -iuee, the more the beam v of this "lien they were otherwise -o corrupt: there 

does still win upon mv atl'ection : I love it by examples are of the lir-t kind for me; of the 

it-elf, and more in ii-'<nMi native being, than >eeond there are others that 1 could timl in 

in all the pomp of foreign emhelli- nueiit- : 1 the -ame person : many of these rare e\ani;.les 

love it tendi-rh,e\en toils wart.sand bleini^h.fc: surpass t!l( ' 4i ''<' r < I" my action; but -one of 

1 am not a Frenchman but by this great city, «licm, moreover, surpu- the force of m\ p.dg- 

: ■■•eat in people, uroit in the felicity of her I,H ' n r • 

situation, but uIm.vc all --iviit and ineouiparalee He-ides these rea-on-, travel k in my 

in variety ami cliwrsitv of eommo.liiies ; the "pinion, iL v, '0' improMng thing: the soul i- 

Liiorv of" France, and one of the uu.-t noble ,llrn ' eontinually employed in ob-ening new 

ornaments of the world. May <md keep her ;m(1 unknown things : and I do not know. <i,^ I 

live from our di\ i-iniis, entire and united! I ,,:m ' <>h" u *ih1, !l l " lUy ^hoel wherein to 

hold her to be siiilieioitU d< fueled from all model life, than by constantly setting lie fore it 

ether \iolenee: I give her" caul ion, that of all the di\ ei'sity of so mnn\ other li\ e>, tniieie-. and 

sort- of parties that will be the wor-t thai -hall eu-toms and to make it reli.-h »n perpitual a \u- 

-et her in disorder; ;nul 1 have no fear> tor her but '' ; < «>' ef tin forms of human nature. The body is 

from herself: and eerlniuU 1 have as much fear therein neither idle nor overwrought ; and that 

for her as for an\ oth.r part of this Mate, moderate agitation puts it in breath. I can 
WhilM -he >hall continue. 1 -hall mwerwanta ' k^-p mi horseback, tormented with the stone 

retreat where I may li\o, sufficient to make me «'; ' ^'". without ali-hting or being weary, 

amends for parting with any other retreat eight or ten hours togeim r. 

W jiat'W er. \'ircs ultra »nrtc'tnr|ue scncctn* i 7 

Not lu^cause Socrates said so, but b'.'caiise it 

. . . ■ " jicvo.nl tin: .slrt;ritfth ari-l coiuninn lot of aire : 

is in trutn my own humour, and ]>erhaps not 

without some excess, I look upon no -riRin is di-ta-tefnl to me, but the parching 

Montaiprne all men a- my compatriot- : and heat of a -eorehing sun; for tin 4 umbrellas 

luTiV.n'/as his embrace a Polamler n> heartily madeu-eofin Itah , ever -ince the time of the 

' '...... i: ,.!,., .1- :...- *i'. :....♦ i>.. ..,',.,., k.,,.,1.,.. „ ,,.„„'..„,.,„ *\ 
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rise. The other method of baiting by the 
way, in haste and hurry gobbling up a dinner, 
is, especially in short days, very inconvenient. 
My horses are -all the better for it : never any 
horse failed me that was able to hold out the 
first day's journey : I water them at every 
brook I meet, and have only a care they have 
so much way to go before I come to my inn, as 
will warm the water in their bellies. My un- 
willingness to rise in a morning gives my ser- 
vants leisure to dine at their ease before they 
set out : for my own part, I never eat too lute ; 
my appetite comes to me while eating, and not 
otherwise ; I am never hungry but at table. 

Some of my friends blame me for continuing 
this travelling humour, being married and old : 
but they are out there ; for it is the best time to 
leave a man's house, when he has put it into a 
way of going on without him, and settled such 
an economy as corresponds to its former govern- 
ment ; 'tis much greater imprudence to abandon 
it to a less faithful housekeeper, and who will 
be less solicitous to provide for the family, and 
look after your affairs. 

The most useful and honourable knowledge 
and employment lor the mother 
of a family, is the science of good 
housewifery. I see some that are 
covetous, but very lew that are 
economical ; 'tis the supreme 
quality of a woman, and what a 
man ought to seek after before 
any other, as the only dowry that must ruin 
or preserve our houses. Let men say what 
they will, according to the experience I have 
learned, I require in married women the econo- 
mical virtue above all other? : 1 put my wife 
to't as a concern of her own, leaving her by 
my absence the whole government of my 
affairs. I see, and am vexed to see it, in 
several families I know, monsieur, about mid- 
day, come home all dirt and disorder, from 
trotting about on his affairs ; when madame is 
still pouncing and tricking herself up in her 
closet : this is for queens to do, and that's a 
question too : 'tis ridiculous and unjust that 
the laziness of our wives should be maintained 
with our sweat and labour. No man, as much 
as in me lies, shall have a more free ami 
liberal, a more quiet and free fruition of his 
estate than I. If the husband bring matter, 
nature herself will that the wife find the form. 
As to the duties of conjugal friendship, that 
some think to be weakened by 
absence, I am quite of another 
opinion. It is, on the contrary, 
an intelligence that easily cools 
by too continual and assiduous 
exercise. Every other woman appears graceful, 
and we all find by experience that being con- 
tinually together is not so pleasant as to part 



The most use- 
ful and the 
most honour- 
able accom- 
plishment of a 
mother of a 
family. 



The conjugal 
friendship 
irrows warm by 
absence. 



1 The example of the finger stretched out is in Plutarch, 
On the Common Conceptions of the Stoics ; but as to the 
economical arrangement for feeding two persons on one 
man's meal, it is apparently a fancy of Montaigne's own. 



for a time and meet again. These interruptions 
give me renewed affection for my family, and 
render my own house more agreeable to me : 
change warms my appetite, now to the one and 
now to the other. I know that the arms of 
friendship are long enough to reach from one 
end of the world to the other, and especially 
this, where there is a continual communication 
of offices, that rouse the obligation and remem- 
brance. The Stoics say, indeed, that there is 
so great connexion and relation amongst wi.-e 
uicn, that he who dines in France nourishes 
liis companion in Egypt ; and that whoever 
does but hold out his ringer, in what part ot 
the world soever, all the wise men upon the 
habitable earth feel themselves assisted by it. 1 
Fruition and possession principally appertain to 
the imagination: it more fervently and con- 
stantly embraces what it is in quest of, than 
what we hold in our anus. Let a man bui 
consider, and cast up his daily thoughts, and 
he will find that he is most absent from hi> 
friend when in his company : his presence re- 
laxes your attention, and gives your thoughts 
liberty to absent themselves, at every turn and 
upon every occasion. When I am at Home, 1 
keep and govern my house, and the conve- 
niences 1 there left; 1 see my walls rise, my 
trees shoot, and my revenue increase or decrease, 
very near as well as when I am at home : 

Ante oculos errat domus, errat forma locorum. 2 

" Still fondly I behold, with fancy's eye, 
3My house and places that around )L lie," 

If we enjoy nothing but what we touch, we 
may say fan: well to the money in our closets, 
and to our sons, when they are gone a hunting. 
We will leave them nearer to us. Are they in 
the garden .' Is that far off? Is it half a day's 
journey ? Is it ten leagues ? Is that far or near ? 
If near, what is eleven, twelve, or thirteen ? and 
so by decrees. In earnest, if there be a woman 
who can tell her husband what step ends the 
near, and what step begins the remote, I would 
advise her to stop him between them ; 

Excludat jurgia finis .... 
Utor pcrniisso ; cuuriuequc pilos ut equinre 
Paulatim vello, et demo unum, demo etiam unum, 
l)um cadut clusus ratione mentis aeervi ;' 

" I take the grant, and by degrees prevail 
;For hair by hair I pull the horse's tail), 
And while I take them year by year away, 
Their subtle heaps of arguments decay ;" 

and let them boldly call philosophy to their 
assistance ; in whose teeth it may be cast that, 
seeing it neither discerns the one nor the other 
end of the junction betwixt the too much and 
the too little, the long and the short, the light 
and the heavy, the near and remote ; that 
seeing it discovers neither the beginning nor 
the end, it must needs judge very uncertainly of 



2 Ovid, Trist. in. •!. 7- 

3 Horace, Epi.it. U. i. 3S, nnd «i.j 
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the middle : lierum natura nullum nobis dcdlt 
cognitionem jbdum. ] u Nature 1ms given us 
no knowledge of the limits of things." Are 
they not still wives and friends to the dead, 
who are not at the end of this, but in the other 
world .' Wo embrace not only the absent, but 
those who have been, and those who are not 
yet. We do not promise in marriage to be 
continually linked together, like some little 
animals that we see, or like tho.-e of Karen ty 
that are bewitched, tied together like dogs :- 
and a wife ought not to be so greedily ena- 
moured of her husband's fore-parts that she 
cannot endure to see him turn his buck, if 
occasion be. -But may not this saying of that 
excellent painter of woman's humours, be 
here introduced, to show the reason of their 
complaints ' 



T T x<>r, si crssf 
A lit tete lllimr 
El ubi bene esse sol 



ant te amare ( 
ant potare. an 

Mb 



amnio ob^npii : 
Ml male ; ' 



Whether old 
ulcl" should pre- 
vent one's tra- 
velling. 



" Thy wife, if thou stay St Ions abn ad, is movM, 
Thinking tlion either luv st. or art hehtv'd ; 
1 > riukiiiLr . <>r somcthum fbc, thyself to piea e, 
And that thou'rt well, whilst she is ill at i-a>e ," 

or may it not bo, that of itself. oppo>itiou and 
contradiction support and nourish them ; and 
that they sullieiently accommodate themselves, 
provided they incommode you .' 

In true friendship, wherein I am skilled, I 
more give myself to my friend than I unmet 
bint to me, I am not only better pleaded in 
doing him service, than if he eon fern d a benefit 
upon me ; but, moreover, bad rather he should 
do himself good than me, and he most obliges 
me when he does so. And if 
of the utility UUM mee h (i cither more pleusint 
the absence of . e 1 - > • i 

a friend is. or convenient tor him. hs al-o 

more acceptable to me, than hi- 
presence ; neither is it. properly ab-euee, when 
we can write to one another. I have 1 often 
made good use of our separation for a time ; 
we better filled and further extended the pos- 
session of lite in being parted ; he 4 lived, 
rejoiced, and saw for me, and I for him, a- 
plainly as if he had himself been there ; one 
part of us remained idle when we were toge- 
ther ; we became confounded: the distance of 
place rendered the conjunction of our wills more 
rich. This insatiable desire of personal presence 
a little implies weakness in the fruition of souls. 

1 Cicero, Acid. ii. -2Q. 

2 It is Suxo (irammatirus that has lrft us the story of 
these hag-ridden creatures, in the fourteenth book of his 
History of Denmark ; where, speaking of the conversion of 
the people of Kuyen, an island in the lialtic, he says that 
the inhabitants of Karantia, or Kerantia, one of their towns, 
after having renounced their worship of idols, were never- 
theless still afraid of their power, remembering how often 
they had been punished for their lewdness, when both sexes 
were tied together in the action, after the manner of dogs, 
and even faster. Sometimes, when they were Uiken in the 
fact, they were, for tlie diversion of the people, hoisted upon 
a perch, the. man on one side and the woman on the other, 
without being able to separate. If this fact was true, one 
could hardly help inferring that the devil was at that time 
much more severe or more mischievous than he is now. 

:1 Terence, Adelph. i. 1. 7. 

* ha Buetie. 

'•> " This word debauch," observes 31. Coste, " must be 



As to age, which is alledged against me, 7 ti 
quite contrary ; 'tis for youth to 
subject itself to common opinions, 
and to curb itself to please others; 
it has wherewithal to please both 
the people and itself; we have 
but too much ado to please ourselves alone. 
As natural conveniences fail, let us supply them 
with those that are artificial, "lis injustice to 
excuse youth for pursuing its pleasures, and to 
forbid old men to seek them. When young, 1 
concealed my wanton passions with prudence; 
now I am old, I eha.-e away melancholy by 
debauch. 5 And thus do the Platonic laws'* 
lorbid travel till forty o'" fifty years old. that 
men's travels minht be more useful and in- 
structive in so mature an aire. I should sooner 
subscribe to the second article of the laws, ; 
which forbids it after threescore. 

" Jbit at such mi age, you will never return 
from so Ion-.* a journey.' 1 What care I tor 
that .' I neither undertake it to return from 
nor to lini-li it; my busine-s i., only to keep 
luv-tlf in motion whilst motion pleases me, and 
only journey for the journey's sake. Thev 
who hunt after a beneliee or a hare run not ; 
thev oulv ran that run ;it base, and to exer- 
cise their running. My design is divisible 
throughout ; it is not grounded upon any 
great hopes; every day is complete in itself: 
and the journey of my life is carried on after 
the sunn: manner. And \et 1 have seen piaces 
enough a Lrreat way oil", where I could have 
wi-hed to have been staid. And why not, if 
Chrvsippus, (leanthes, Diogenes Zeno, Anti- 
pater, so many sages of the sou rot sect, eheer- 
fullv abandoned their country, 7 without occasion 
of complaint, and only for the enjoyment of 
another air.' In truth, that which most dis- 
pleases me in all my travels is that I cannot 
resolve to settle my abode where 1 should best 
like, but that I must always propose to myself 
to return, to accommodate in\>elf to the com- 
mon humour. 

If I feared to die in any other place than that 
of my birth; if I thought 1 should 
die more unensilv remote from mv Montaigne pre- 
own familv, I should hurtllv tro ^d to die 

, . . - . -r abroad rather 

out of I- ranee; 1 should not with- lhan at home; 
out fear Mep out of my parish ; I a»d why. 
feel death always twitching me 

taken in a moderate sense, and such as is suitable to .Mori- 
Clique's genius and character, and to the subject he here 
treats of; that is to say, to his passion for travel, which he 
is pleased to term a debauch, by an excursion which is very 
common to him. There is scarce any writer who has more 
need than Montaigne of a judicious reader, and one, e>peci- 
ally, that is fair and candid. His style, which abounds with 
bold expressions and figures, is very likely to deceive a cavel- 
ling ren.sor, or to give a handle to those ill-natured critics 
who, without regard to truth, boldly censure the most inno- 
cent expressions, when they think they can represent them 
to other persons in a criminal light." 

c Plato, Laws, xii. 

< Chrvsippus was of Soles, Cleantbes of Assos, Diogenes of 
B.iUvIon, Zcno of Citium in the isle of Cyprus, Antipater of 
Tarsus, all Stoic philosophers, who passed their lives at 
At liens, as Plutarch hag observed in his Treatise of Banish- 
ment, 
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by the throat or by the buck. But I am of 
another temper; 'tis in all places alike to me. 
Yet, might I have my choice, I think I should 
rather choose to die on horseback than in a bed, 
out of my own house, and far from my own 
people. There is more of heart-breaking than 
consolation in taking leave of one's friends : I 
am willing to omit that civility; for that, of all 
the offices of friendship, is the only one that is 
unpleasant ; and I could with all my heart dis- 
pense with that great and eternal farewell. If 
there be any convenience in so many stan dere 
by, it brings a hundred inconveniences along 
with it. I have seen many miserably dying, 
surrounded with all this train : 'tis a crowd 
that chokes them. 'Tis against duty, and a 
testimony of little kindness and little care, to 
permit you to die in repose ; one torments your 
eyes, another afHiets your ears, another your 
tongue ; you have no sense or member that is 
not teazed by them. Your heart is wounded 
with compassion to hear the mourning of your 
real friends ; and, perhaps, with spite, to hear 
the counterfeit condolings of those who only 
pretend and make a show of being so. Who- 
ever has been delicate that way when well, is 
much more so in his illness; in such a necessity 
a tender hand is required, accommodated to his 
sentiments, to scratch him just in the place 
where he itches, or not to meddle with him at 
all. If we stand in need of a wise woman 1 to 
bring us into the world, we have need of a wiser 
man to help us out of it. Such a one, and a 
friend to boot, a man ought to purchase at any 
rate for such an occasion. I am not yet arrived 
at such a pitch of vigour as to be able so to 
fortify myself in my own strength that nothing 
can assist or offend me ; I have not brought 
myself to that; I endeavour to evade hidingly, 
and to escape from this passage, not from fear, 
but from art. I do not intend, in this act of 
<lying, to muster up and make a show of my 
constancy. For whom should I do it? All the 
right and title I have to reputation will then 
cease. I content myself with a death collected 
within itself, quiet, solitary, all my own, suit- 
able to my retired and private life ; quite con- 
trary to the Hoinau superstition, where a man 
was looked upon as unhappy who died without 
speaking, and that had not his nearest relations 
to close his eyes. I have enough to do to com- 
fort myself, without having to console others ; 
thoughts enough in my head, not to need that 
circumstances should possess me with new; and 
matter enough to occupy myself withal with- 
out borrowing. This critical minute is out of 
the part of society ; 'tis the act of one single 
person. Let us live and be merry amongst our 
friends ; let us go die, and be sullen amongst 
strangers ; a man may find those for his money 
will shift his pillow and rub his feet, and will 
trouble him no more than he would have them; 
who will present him with an indifferent coun- 



Sage-femme, a midwife. 



tenance, and suffer him to govern himself; and 
to complain according to his own method. 

I wean myself daily, by reason, from this 
childish and inhuman humour of desiring by 
our sufferings to move the compassion and 
mourning of our friends : we set forth our 
discomforts beyond their just weight, in order 
to extract tears from them, and the constancy 
which we commend in every one in supporting 
his own adverse fortune, we accuse and reproach 
in our friends, when the case is our own; we 
are not satisfied that they should be sensible of 
our condition only, unless they be moreover 
afflicted. A man should publish and commu- 
nicate his joy, but, as much as he can, conceal 
and smother his grief, fie that makes himself 
pitied without reason, is a man not to be 
pitied when there shall be real cause : to be 
always complaining is the way never to get 
sympathy; by making himself out always so 
miserable, he is never commiserated by any. He 
that makes himself dead when living, is subject 
to be held as though alive when he is dying. 
I have seen some take it ill, wdien they 
have been told that they looked well, ami 
that their pulse was temperate ; contain their 
smiles, because they betrayed a recovery, and 
be angry at their health because it did not call 
forth pity ; and, which is a great deal more, 
they were not women either. I describe my 
infirmities at most, such as they 
are, aii.1 avoid all expression of ill ?^™ ,3 
prognostic and made-up exclama- sick persons, 
tions. If not mirth, at least a tem- 
perate countenance in the standers by, is proper 
in the presence of a wise sick man ; he does 
not quarrel with health, for seeing himself in 
a contrary condition ; he is pleased to contem- 
plate it sound and entire in others, and at 
least to enjoy it for company : he does not, for 
feeling himself melt away, abandon all thoughts 
of life, nor avoid to discourse of ordinary and 
indifferent things. I would study sickness 
whilst I am well ; when it has seized me, it will 
make its impression real enough, without the 
help of my imagination. TVe prepare ourselves 
beforehand for the journies we undertake and 
resolve upon ; we leave the appointment of the 
hour when to take horse to the company, and 
in their favour defer it. 

I find this unexpected advantage in the pub- 
lication of my manners, that it in some sort 
serves me for a rule : I have every now and 
then consideration of not betraying or falsifying 
the history of my life ; this public declaration 
obliges me to keep my way, and not to give 
the lie to the picture I have drawn of my quali- 
ties, commonly less deformed and contradictory 
than the malignity and infirmity of the judg- j 
ments of this age would have them. The uni- 
formity and simplicity of my manners produce 
a face* of easy interpretation ; but because the 
fashion is a little new, and not in use, it gives 
too great opportunity to slander. Yet so it is, 
that whoever will go about justly to condemn 
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me, I do think I so rmilicieutly assist his Could 1, by good tokens, know when? to seek 

malice in my known rmtl avowed imperfections, any one proper tor my conversation, I would 

that he may that way satisfy his ill-nature, certainly go a great way to find him out ; for 

) without fighting with the wind. If I m\>olf, the sweetness of suitable and agreeable com- 

to prevent this accusation and discovery, con tess pany cannot, in my opinion, be 

! enough to frustrate his malice, as he conceives, bought too dear. Oh ! what a How uaeful uad 

'tis but reason that he make use of his right of thing is a friend ! How true is ^w\ '"is. * 

aniplifieatuni and exMen-ion ; offence has a right that old saying, u That the use 

beyond justice ; and let him make the rools of of a friend is more pleasing and necessary than 

those errors I have laid open 1 > him, shoot up the elements of water and tire !"' 3 

' into trees and brandies: let him make Ins u-e To return to my subject, there is, then, no 
not only of those I am really infected with, but '_ r reat harm in dying apart, and far from home ; 
also of those licit only threaten me, injurious we conceive ourselves obliged to retire for | 
vice:? both in quality and number; let him natural actions le-s unseemly and le-s terrible ■ 
cudgel im 1 that way. 1 should willingly fol- than tins. But moreover, ^ueh as are reduced 
low the example of the philosopher liion : — t > sj in out a Ioiil: and languishing life, ought 
Antigonus -ought to annoy him by reproaching ■ n< t prndnips io wish to trouble a large family 
him with the meanness of his birth: he pre- with tier continual mist ries. Therefore the \ 
scntly cut hi:. i >'i n't with this (he arution : lk I Indians, in a em-tain province, thought it just 
am," said he, •■ lie' son of a -lave, a butcher. io huoek a man on the head, when reduced to 
and stigmatized, and of a whore, my t'ath r such a neee--it\ : and iu another of' their pro- 
married in tin.' lowest, of his fortune; both of vinees they all toivnok him, to shift for himself 
them were whipped for offences they had coin- as well as he could. To whom do they not at 
mitted. An ora or bought me when a eliild, last become tedious and insupportable? The 
finding me a pretty and hopeful boy, and when common ofliees do not ;o> so far. You teach 
lie died left me all his estate, w hieh I have votirhe-t friend- n> be criml perforce ; hardening 
transported into this city of Ath m-, and here both wife and children, by long custom, not to 

I settled myself to the study of philo- ipliy. k«'t pity or even feel your Milierinirs. The groans 

the historians never trouble themselves with forced from tin 1 b\ the stone are grown so faui- 

iiiqniry after me; I tell them what 1 am." 1 A liar to mv p 'ople, that nobody takes any more 

, free and generous contc--ion ener\ ate- reproach, notice of tuoiu. A ml though we should extract 

and disarms slander. Suit is that, one tiling I some p!< asiire tVi'.'ii their conversation, which 

with another, 1 fancy men a< often commend doe- not ulwny- happen, by reason of the dis- 

as undervalue me beyond reason : as methink-, , parity of conditio!'-, which easily begets eon- 

also, from my infancy, in rank anil decree of tempt, or env\ toward anyone whatever, is it 

honour, they have given me a place rather ' not too much to be troublesome all the days of 

above than below my right. 1 -hould lind J a man'- life I The more I should see them con- 

myself more at ease in a country where the-e strain themselves out of affection for me, the 

decrees were either reuna'el or nut regarded, more . should be sorry for their pains. We 

AiiioiilM men, when tin- diil'erenee about the » have liberty to lean, but not to lay our whole 

, precedency either of walking or sitting, exceeds weight upon other-, so a- to pro]) ourselves by 

ihree replies, "tis unci\il. 1 n wer stick at their ruin, like him who caused little children's 

gi\ing or taking ]dace out of rule, to avoi 1 the throat- to be cut. to make use of their blood for 

trouble of ceremony, and never any man had a ibe cure of a certain disease lit; had ; or that 

mind to go before me. but 1 permitted him to do it, other, who was continually supplied with ten - 

Besides the proiit I make of writing ot my- dm* voung girl-, to keep his old limbs warm in 

St If, I have aKo hoped for this other advantage, \\ w niirlit. and to mix the sweetness ot' theirs 

that if it should fallout that my humour should with his sour and stiukhnr breath. Decrepitude 

please or jump with those of some hone-t man, is a solitary quality. 1 am sociable even to I 

before 1 (lie, he would desire and seek to be excess : and 1 think it reasonable that I should I 

acquainted with me, and come to inc. I ha\ e now withdraw mv troubles from the sigh t of 

given him a great deal of space ; for all that he the world, and keep them to myself; let me 

could have in many years acquired by a long shrink and draw up myself in some -hell like a 

familiarity, lie has seen in three days iu tiiis tortoise; let me learn to see men without hang- 

retristcr, and more surely and exactly si t in<_>; upon them. 1 should endanger them in so | 

| down. A pleasant fancy ! many things that steep a pa-sage ; 'tis now time to turn my back 

' 1 would not eonfe-s to. any one in particular, to company. 

i I deliver to the public ; and send my best friends l * ]}nt in so lon<x a journey you i„a\ be snr- 

I to a bookseller's shop, there to inform them- prised with sickness in some w retched place, 

selves concerning my most secret thoughts : whore nothing can be had to re- Montniirnn's 



lievevon." i always carrv ino-t pn-pururi.ms 
things necessary about nm ; and J^ 1 utw l0 

' My entrails I tny open to men's view." ],, ,; J^, \\ . cannot evade this for- 



1'xcutieiula damns priecorrlia.' 



' T.:wrriu*. i/t rttu. > Cicero, de AnunL c. . e 

v i'rrsias, v. '22. i 
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tune, if she once resolve to attack us. I need 
nothing extraordinary when I am sick: I will 
not be beholden to a bolus to do that for 
me which nature cannot. At the very begin- 
ning of my fevers and the sicknesses that cast 
me down, whilst entire and but little disordered 
in health, I reconcile myself to Almighty God 
by the last Christian offices, and find myself by 
so doing less oppressed and more easy, and 
have got, me thinks, so much the better of my 
disease. I have still less need of a scrivener, or 
counsellor, than of a physician. What I have 
not settled of my affairs when I was in health, 
let no one expect I should do it when I am 
sick. "What I will do for the service of death, 
in always ready done ; I durst not so much as 
one day defer it- 1 and if nothing be done, 'tis 
as much as to say, either that doubt hindered 
my choice (and sometimes 'tis well chosen not 
to choose), or that I was positively resolved 
nor ro do any thing at all. 

I write my book for few men, and for few 
\ ears. Had it been matter of duration, I should 
have put it into a. better language. According 
to the continual variation that ours has been 
subject to hitherto, who can expect that the 
present form should be in u.-e fifty years hence? 
It slips every day through our lingers, and 
since I was born is altered above one half, 
We say that it is now perfect : every age says 
the same of the language it speulcs : I shall 
hardly trust to that, so long as it runs away 
and changes as it does. 

'Tis for good and u-eful writings to nail and 
rivet it to them, and its reputation will go ac- 
cording to the fortune of our state. Tor which 
reason I am not afraid to insert herein several 
private articles, which will spend their use 
amongst the men that are now living, and that 
concern the particular knowledge of some, who 
will see further into them than the common 
reader. I will not, after all, as I often hear 
dead men spoken of, that men should say of 
me " He judged and lived so and so ; he 
would have done this or that. Could he have 
spoken when he was (lying, lie would have said 
so or so, and have given this thing or the other. 
I knew him better than any." Now, as much 
as decency permits, I here discover my inclina- 
tions and affections ; but I do it more willingly 
and freely by word of mouth, to any one who 
desires to be informed. So it is, that in these 
memoirs, if any observe, he will find that I 
have either told or designed to tell all. "What 
I cannot express, I point out with my finger ; 

Verum animo satis haec vestigia parva sagaci 
Sunt, per quae possis eognoseere eietera tute. 2 



1 What Montaigne here says is fully confirmed by an 
anecdote related by Bernard Anthone, in his Comment aire 
sur la Coutume de Bordeaux: — " The late Montaigne," he 
says, " author of the Essays, feeling the approach of death, 
got out of bed in his shirt, and putting on his dressing- 
gown, opened the door of his chamber, and calling all his 
servants, and others to whom he had left legaeies, together, 
paid them the sums he. had respectively bequeathed them in 
his will, foreseeing the difficulty they might have in obtain- 
ing the amount from his heirs." 



" But by these footsteps a sagacious mind 
May easily all other matters find." 

I leave nothing to be desired or guessed at con- 
cerning me. If people must be talking of me, 
I would have it to be justly and truly. I would 
come again with all my heart from the other 
world, to give any one the lie that should re- 
port me other than I was, though he did it to 
honour me, I perceive that people repre- 
sent even living men quite another thing 
than what they really are ; and had I not 
stoutly defended a friend whom I have lost, 3 
they would have torn him into a thousand 
different pieces. 

To conclude the account of my frail humours, 
I confess that, in 1113- travels, I 
seldom iret to niv inn but that it V h ^ } iml of 

. t - x " . , , . , death he re- 

eonies into my mind to consider lished best, 
whether I could there be sick and 
die at my case. I would be lodged in some 
convenient part of the house, remote from all 
noise, ill scents, and smoke. I endeavour to 
flatter death by these frivolous circumstances, 
or rather to discharge myself from all other 
incumbrances, that I may have nothing to do but 
to wait, it ; it will lie heavy enough upon me, 
without any other load. I would have my 
death share in the ease and comfort of my life"; 
"tis a great part of it, and 01 the greatest im- 
portance, and I, hope it will not contradict what 
went before ittX, Death hath some forms that 
are more easy than others, and receives diverse 
qualities, according to every one's fancy. 
Amongst the natural ones, those that proceed from 
weakness and insensibility I think the most fa- 
vourable ; amongst those that are violent, I can 
worse endure to think of a precipice than the 
fall of a house, that will crush me flat in a 
moment ; and a wound with a sword than a 
harquebuss shot; and should rather have chosen 
to poison myself with Socrates than stab myself 
with Cato ; and, though it be the same thing, 
yet my imagination makes as great a difference 
as betwixt death and life, betwixt throwing 
myself into a burning furnace, and plunging 
into the channel of a river. So idly does our 
fear more concern itself in the means than the 
effect: it is but an instant, 'tis true, but 'tis 
withal an instant of such weight, that I would 
willingly give a great many days of my life to 
pass it over after my own fashion. Since every 
one's imagination renders it more or less terrible, 
and since every one has some choice amongst 
the several forms of dying, let us try a little 
further to find some one that is wholly clear 
from all offence. Might not one render it more- 
over voluptuous, as the Coinmorientes of Antony 
and Cleopatra V I leave aside the brave and 

2 Lueret., i. 403. 

3 La BoHie. See book i. chap. 27, On Friendship. 

1 Commorientes was the title of a comedy that Plautns 
imitated from the 1uvairo(hn<r<nvr^^ of Diphilus. (Terence, 
Adc/p/i, pml. vnrse ".) Montaigne alludes to the brother- 
hood of the Synapiitanoumenes, a baud of those that would 
die together, formed by Antony and Cleopatra, after the battle 
of ActiuiYi. See Plutarch, Life of Antony, e. 15. 
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exemplary efforts produced by philosophy and 
religion ; but amongst men of little note, such as 
a LYtroniusandaTigillinusat Home, 1 condemned 
to dispatch themselves, who have, as it were, 
rocked death asleep with the delicacy of their 
preparations ; they have made it slip and steal 
away in the height of their accustomed diver- 
sions, amongst wenches and good fellows ; not 
a word of consolation, no mention of making a 
will, no ambitious affectation of firmness, no 
talk of their future condition ; amidst sports, 
feasts, wit, and mirth, common and indifferent 
discourses, music, and amorou* verses. Were 
it not possible tin* us to imitate this resolution 
after a more decent manner .' ^incc then; are 
deaths that an; fit for fools and fit tor the wise, 
let us find out such as are fit for those who are 
betwixt both. 31 y imagination suggests to me 
one that is ea<y, and, since we must die, to In* 
desired. The Roman tyrants thought they did 
in a manner give a criminal life. 

The manner of i ,i i ■ 1 ■ .■ 

<hin" left to when they gave him a choice ol 

i he choice of his death. lint w;i- not Theo- 

criminals hy 1,'n-uMus, that so delicate, >o 

i.i-j O rants. ' . \ 

modest, and so wi-c philosopher, 
compelled by reason, when he dur-t repiat 
iliia vei"se, thus translated by Cicero : 

Vitam rou'il fortuna, iinn sa;.i<-iCia. J 
'' Furlime, not wisdom, human life ilnth v.\av. ' 



Fortune is assisting to the facility of the bargain 
of my life, having placed it in such a condirion 
that for the future it can be neither advantage 
or hindrance to those that arc concerned in me. 
' Tis a condition that I would have accepted at 
any time of my age ; but in this occasion of 
trussing up my buggag-e, I am particularly 
pleased, that in dying" I shall neither do them 
pleasure nor displeasure ; she has so ordered it, 
by a cunning compensation, that they who may 
pretend to any considerable advantage by my 
death, will at the simu time sustain a material 
loss. Death sometimes is more grievous to us, 
in that it is grievous to others, and interests 
us in their interest as much as in our own, 
and sometimes more. 

In this conveniency of lodging that 1 desire, 
I mix nothing of pomp and splendour, I hate it 
rather ; but a certain plain neatness which is 
often found in places where there is less of art, 
and that nature has adorned with some grace 
that is all her own : Xou ampfitcr, sed wun- 
diter conrlrttuH ; ])his safis, tpiuin siwipltts. 
" A repast where neatness reigns, not abun- 
dance ; pleasure, not expen>e, ; ' And, besides, 
'tis for those whose affairs compel them to 
travel in the depth of winter through the Ori- 
sons, to be surprised upon the way with great 
inconveniences. I, who for the moat part travel 



for my pleasure, do not order my 
affairs so ill. 1 f the way be bad %£ t ?^ d of 
on my right hand, 1 turn on my 
left; if 1 find myself unfit to ride, I stay where 
I am ; and proceeding thus, in truth, 1 see 
nothing that is not u< pleasant and commodious 
as my own house. 'Tis true that 1 always rind 
superfluity superfluous, and observe a kind of 
trouble even in abundance, itself. Have I left 
any thing behind me unseen, 1 go back to see 
it; 'tis still my way; 1 trace no certain line, 
either straight or crooked , :i J)o I not find in 
the place to which I go what was reported to 
me (as it oft falls out that the judgments of 
others do not jump with mine, and that I have 
found those reports tor the most part false) ? 1 
never complain of losing my labour; 1 have 
informed m\self that what was told me was 
not true. 

I have a constitution of body as free, and a 
palate as inlilhivnt, as any man living; the 
diversities of ta-hioiis ot'diurs nations no further 
concern me than by the ph-a-ure of variety: 
every custom ha- it- rea-on. Let the plate and 
dishes be p-'wler, wood, or earth, my meat be 
boi].- I or roa-ted, let them give ine butter or 
I oil, nuts or olives, hot or cold, 'tis all one to 
me; indeed, m> mueh so, that, growing old, I 
accuse thi-i generous faculty, and have need 
that delicacy and choice -hould correct the in- 
discretion oi my appetite, and sometimes relieve 
my stomach. When 1 have been abroad out of 
France, and tin; people out of civility have 
asked me if I would ho served after the French 
milliner, I laughed at the question, and always 
frequented tables the most tilled with foreign- 
ers. I am ashamed to see my countrymen 
besotted with this foolish humour of quarrel- 
ling with forms contrary to their own ; they 
seem to be out of their clement when out of 
their own village ; wherever they go they 
keep stricth to their own fashions, and abo- 
minate those id" strangers. J)o they meet with 
a countryman in Hungary ? Oh, the happy 
adventure ! They are thenceforward insepar- 
able ; they cling together, and their whole 
di-'our-e i< to condemn the barbarous manners 
they see there ; and why not barbarous, since 
they are not French ? And those have made 
the best u<o of their travels who have observed 
most to speak against ; for most of them go 
for no other end but to return ; they pro- 
ceed in their travel with great gravity and 
circumspection, with a silent and incommuni- 
cable prudence, preserving themselves from the 
contagion of an unknown air. What I am 
saying of them puts me in mind of some- 
thing like it: I have observed in some of our 
young courtiers, they will not mix with any 
but men of their own sort, and look upon 



1 Tacitus. Arnrd. svi. li), 

2 Cicero, Tu*r. Quern, v <J. 

3 " Nous ue vojaijpotis point tristemcrit assis et r. m<*i!» 
emprisonm-s flans line petite cape hien ferrnee - - On o!j 

k pays ; or. be delonrne h droiu:. a tranche ; on extmin*: I jM 



ce. qui It itte ; on s'arretc a tons le* points do vnes. Apereuis- 
je une riviere ? Je la cotoie ; unc bois toufhi ? Je vais sous 

son omlire Je n'ai pas besom de ehoihir Ie« eheniin.s tunt 

fails, les routes commodes ; je passe partout ou un honime 
peut passer." Rousseau, Erni/e, Iiv. v 
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us as men of another world, with disdain or 
pity. Put them upon any discourse but the 
intrigues of the Court, and they are utterly at 
a loss, as very owls and novices to us as we 
are to them. 'Tis truly said, that a well-bred 
man is of a compound education. I, for my 
part, travel very much sated with our own 
fashions ; not to look for Gascons in Sicily, 
I have left them at home : I rather seek for 
Greeks and Persians ; they are the men I 
endeavour to be acquainted with, and the men 
I study ; 'tis there that I bestow and employ 
myself; and, which is more, I fancy that I 
have met with but few customs that are not as 
good as our own : I have not, I confess, tra- 
velled very far ; scarce out of the sight of the 
vanes of my own house. 

As to the rest, most of the accidental com- 
pany a man falls into upon the road give him 
more trouble than pleasure; I waive them as 
much as I civilly can, especially now that age 
seems in some sort to privilege and sequester 
me from the common forms You suffer for 
others, or others suffer for you ; botli of which 
inconveniences are troublesome, but the latter 
appears to me the most so. 'Tis 
Worthy men a rare fortune, but of inestimable 
pleasure, to have a worthy man, 
one of a sound judgment, and 
of manners conformable to your own, who 
takes a delight to bear you company. I have 
been at an infinite loss for that upon my travels ; 
but such a companion should be chosen and 
acquired from your first setting out. There is 
no pleasure to me without communication ; there 
is not so much as a sprightly thought comes 
into my mind, that it does not grieve me to 
have produced alone, and that I have no one 
to tell it to : Si cum hue except tone detur sa- 
plcjitia, ut illani inclusatn teueam, nee cnun- 
ciem, rej'fclam, 1 " If wisdom were conferred 
with this proviso, that I must keep it to my- 
self, and not communicate it to others, I would 
have none of it." This other has strained it 
one note higher: Si contigerit ea vita sapicnti, 
?it in omnium rciwn ajfiucutibus copiis, cjuami'h 
omnia, qua coguitione digna sunt, summo otio 
secum ipse consideret, et contempletur ; tauten, 
si solitudo lanta sit ut ftominem vidcre non 
possit, excedat e vita. 2 "If such a condition 
of life should happen to a wise man, that in the 
greatest plenty of all conveniences he might at 
the most undisturbed leisure consider and eon- 
template all the things worth the knowing, 
yet if his solitude must be such that he must 
not see a man, he had much better die." 
Architas was of my opinion when he said, 
" That it would be unpleasant, even in heaven 
itself, to wander in those great and divine 
celestial bodies without a companion." 3 But 
vet it is much better to be alone than in foolish 



1 Seneca. Epist. 6. 

5 Cicero, de Offic. ,43. 

3 Id. de Amicitia, c. 23. 

« JEneid, iv. 310. 



and troublesome company. Aristippus loved 
to live as a stranger in all places : 

Me si fata meis patcrentuv ducere vitaiu 
Auspiciis, 4 

" But if the fatps would so propitious be, 
To let me live at my own liberty," 

I should choose to pass away the greatest part 
of my life on horseback, 

Visere gestiens, 
Qua parte debacchentur ignes, 
Qua nebulie, pluviique rores. :i 

" Where endless summers parch the plain, 

Or where the clouds o'ertlow with endless rain." 

u Have you not more easy diversions at home? 
What do you there want ! Is not your house 
situated in a sweet and healthful air, sufficiently 
furnished, and more than sufficiently large? 
The royal majesty has more than once been 
entertained there with all his train. Has not 
your family left more below it in good govern- 
ment than it has above it in eminence' Is 
there any novel, extraordinary, and indigestible 
thought that aflliets you ; 

Qua 1 te nunc coquat et vexet sub pectore fixa y 

" That now lies broiling in thy troubled breast, 
And ne'er will suffer thee t;> be at rest?" 

" Where do you think to live without disturb- 
ance ? Nunqttam simpliciter for tuna indnlget? 
' The favours of fortune are never without a 
mixture of evil/ You see then it is only you 
that trouble yourself, and everywhere com- 
plain ; for there is no satisfaction here below, 
but either for brutish or divine souls. He who, 
with so just reasons, has no contentment, where 
will he think to find it? How many millions 
of men terminate their wishes in such a con- 
dition as yours ? Do but reform yourself, for 
that is wholly in your own power ; whereas 
you have no other right but patience towards 
fortune: Nulla placida quies est, nisi quam 
ratio composuit. i True tranquillity is that 
alone which reason prepares for us.' " 

I see the correctness of this advice, and I see 
it perfectly well ; but my adviser might sooner 
have done, and have spoken more pertinently, 
in bidding me in two words; Ci Be wise." This 
resolution is after wisdom : 'tis her work and 
product; thus the physician goes preaching to 
a poor languishing patient: " Be cheerful:" 
buthe would advise him a little more discreetly 
in bidding him: u Be well." For my part, I 
am but a man of the common sort. 'Tis a 
wholesome precept, certain, and easy to be 
understood : " Be content with what you have," 
that is to say, with reason ; and yet to follow 
this advice is no more in the power of the wise 
men of the world than in me. 'Tis a common 
saying, but of a terrible extent; what does it 

5 Horace, Od. hi. 3. 54. 

fi Ennius, apud Cicero, de Sctiect, c, 1. 

7 Quint. Curtius, iv. 14. 
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not comprehend .' All things come under dis- 
cretion and qualification. I know very well 
tlmt, to tiike it to the letter, this pleasure in 
travelling is a testimony of uneasiness and irre- 
solution ; but the-e two are our governing and 
predominating qualities. Yes, 1 ronl'os it, 1 
j see nothing', not so much as in si, dream and 
in a wish, whereon I could set up my rest: 
variety only, and the possession of diversity, 
can satisfy m<\ if an\ thing can. In travelling, 
it ] drakes me that I may -a ay where I like, 
without inconvenience, and that I have where- 
withal eomtuodiously to divert mvself. I love 
;t private life, bmuiac 'lis. niv own choice that 
I love it, not by any particular di>taste or 
unfitness tor public life, which, perhaps, is n^ 
iniirli according to my complexion ; I serve niv 
prince more cheerfully, because it is by the free 
election of my own judgment sind reu-ut, with- 
out any parlieular obligation; and that I am 
not compelled so to do, for being rejected or 
disliked by the other party ; and s.o of all the 
rust. I hate ihe morsels tlmt neee^itv curves 
me; I should I ii ink that the givatot* conve- 
nience upuii which I only had to depend, had 
me \)\ the throat : 

Alter ivui i- :. jt:.i-!, u.;i ; - .m-a r.i l;\: arena* 

" l.i't me in \v;e< r i .r^c m w u r. 
And with tin.- utiici ia\t- -he aliurc." 

One cord will never hold me fust enough. You 
will say l here is \ unity in this way of living'. 
Hut where is there, not I Ihuh these line pre- 
eej)ts arc* vanity, and ail wisdom is vanity : 
Domlniis imrit coiiitutitnirn sajiirntiii/i/, rj/io- 
nhnii rmtiP sunt ;" > '"The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of the w i-e, that they sire \ain." 
These exquisite subtleties are only tit for ser- 
mons; they are discourses that will send us all 
cut and dry into the other world. Life is a 
material and corporal motion ; an action im- 
perfect and irregular of its own proper e-^ence : 
I nuike it niv busiuos to serve it according to 
it-elf. 

<2ni*H llc s, " ,s paiunur manes,. 1 
" \\ '• are al! pnui^'uil for our proper crimes." 

Sic est J'ncicudttm, itt contra lutturam uni- 
rersam u'tii'il coittiitdamus : cu ttancn conser- 
ritfd, propriam sapmmnr.* " We must so order 
it sis b\ no mean- to contend agsiinst universal 
nature; but yet, ilntt rule being observed, to 
follow our own." To what end are these ele- 
vated points of philosophy, upon which no 
human being can rely ! And those rules that 
exceed our use and our strength .' 

I often observe that we have rules of life set 



' Prop. lii. a 23. 

- Corinthians, i. l\. 2j. 

3 Jlnrid, vi. 74a. 

1 ( icero, dc (ifftc. i. :li . 

' DaueliUT of Ciiro >>t t'ticn, and «< >- • ■■ Urueis. 

' MunUiirne probatd) refers to '1 "n- > I .re de liezi, who at 



before us, which neither the pro- 
poser nor those tlmt hear hi in pJ|! ( !' l !p"l ll u J , al 
have siny manner of hope, nor mueii de^Wd 
which is more, anv inclination, "? l ! ,r ;uitll,j ™ 

,. n , u . . ' . \ ot tin-in as by 

to follow. Ot the same sheet ol the person to 
paper whereon the judge Ims but whom they are 
just written a sentence against an addrcs 'ed. 
adulterer, he steals a piece whereon to write a 
love-letter to his companion's wife. She whom 
yon have but just now entertained in your em- 
brsices w ill presenile, even in vour own hearing, 
more loudly inveigh agsiinst the same fault in 
her companion than would l'orcia.* And such 
there suv who will condemn men to death for 
crimes that they do not themselves repute so 
lunch sis faults. 1 have in my youth seen a 
g< nlleman with one hand present the people 
with ver-es that excelled both in wit and de- 
bauchery, iind with the other, sit the same time, 
the most straight-laced and quarrelsome theo- 
logical reformation that the world 1ms been 
treated with these many years." Men proceed 
in this way: they let the laws and precepts fol- 
low their r<>;el, but them-ehc-. keep another 
course, ii' it uulv from debaucherv of manners, 
but oft lime- b\ judgment and eontrarv opinion. 
Do but h ;ir si philosophical lecture; the inven- 
tion, 1 Io(| lniee. sind pertinency immediately 
rdrike 11, on your mind, ami move you ; then* 
is uulhiug tiiat cither Hatters or reprehends 
your cou-cii nee ; 'ti-, not that they address. 
Is not tlu\ tr ic .' This made Ari>lo ssiy, " that 
neither a liath nor si hrrure were of use, unle-- 
they scoured and male men closm.'' 7 One may 
stop at the oiitwsird -kin, but 'tis after the mar- 
row is jacked out; sts sitter having qmill'ed off 
the wine out of a line cup, we consider the 
graving smd workman-hip. In sill the courts 
of ancient philosophy this is to be found, that 
the same lecturer there publishes the rules of 
temperance, and at the same time discourses of 
love smd wantonness; and Xcuopbon, even 111 
the bosom of Clinias, wrote against the Av'is- 
tippie virtue. s 'Tis not tlmt there is any mira- 
culous conversion in it that makes them thus 
wavering, but 'tis sis Solon represents hiniselt, 
sometimes in his own person, and sometimes in 
that of a legislator; one while he speaks for the 
crowd, and smother for himself; taking the free 
sind imtnral rules for his own share, si.-suring 
himself of a firm and established health and 
vigour : 

(Jureutur dnliii im-dicis niajoribus iegri. ,J 
44 A ile-pi-r.u • eii.se need* ablest hands." 

Antisthenes 10 allowed a sage to love, and to do I 
whatever he saw opportune, with- , 

. 1^.11 A sri Ke permit- I 

out regsird to the Jsiws ; toras- tci i to i ove . 



one and the same time, in J.ijO. pu!>li-»hni Ids amorous 
poems, Jitvfniti'i, and his intolerant apuiuiM l'.»r tiie tri.d and 
ever virion of Server us. 

r I'lutareh, H<ni> tn hear he. 

Y Laertius L>f> of Xeiiuphun. 

121, " I.ucr.iuv, in ritd. 
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much as he was better advised than they, 
and had a greater knowledge of virtue. His 
disciple, Diogenes, said : l that men to perturba- 
tions were to oppose reason, to fortune courage, 
and to the laws, nature. For tender stomachs, 
constrained and artificial recipes must be pre- 
scribed ; good and strong stomachs serve them- 
selves simply with the prescriptions of their own 
natural appetite : after this manner do our 
physicians proceed, who eat melons, and drink 
iced wines, whilst they confine their patients to 
syrops and sops. "I know not," said the 
courtezan Lais, u what they talk of books, 
wisdom, and philosophy ; but these men knock 
as often at my door as any others."'- At the 
same rate that our licence always carries us 
beyond what is lawful and allowed, men have, 
often beyond universal reason, narrowed the 
precepts and rules of life : 

Nemo satis credit tantuui delinquere, quantum 
Permittas. :i 

" None sin by rule ; none heed the charge prmse; 
' Thus, and no farther, may ye step in vice.' 
But lean the bounds prescrib'd, and with tree grace 
Sceur far and wide the interdicted space." 

It were to be wished that there were more pro- 
portion betwixt the command and the obedience; 
and the mark seems to be unjust to which one 
cannot attain. There is no man so good, who, 
were he to submit all his thoughts and aetions 
to the laws, would not deserve hanging ten 
times in his life; nay, and such a one, too, as it 
were great pity to make away with, and very 
unjust to puni*b : 

Ole, quid ad te, 
De cute quid faciat ille, vel ilia sua? 1 

" Olus, what is't to thee 
What with themselves does he or she ?" 

and such a one there may be as hath no way 
offended the laws, who nevertheless would not 
deserve the character of a virtuous man, and 
that philosophy would justly condemn to be 
whipped ; so unequal and perplexed is this rela- 
tion ! We are so far from being good men, 
according to the laws of God, that we cannot 
be so according to our own : human wisdom 
never yet arrived at the duty that it had itself 
prescribed ; and could it arrive there, it would 
still prescribe itself others beyond it, to which it 
would ever aspire and pretend : so great an 
enemy to eon*istency is our human condition, 
'lis man enjoins himself to be necessarily in 
fault; he is not very discreet to cut out his duty 
by the measure of any other being than his own ; 
to whom does he prescribe that which he does 
not expect any one should perform ? Is he 
unjust in not doing what it is impossible for him 
to do ? The laws which condemn us not to be 
able, condemn us for not being able. 



1 Laertius, in cita. 

**■ Ant. Guevara, Golden Epistles, book i. 

3 Juvenal, xiv. 233. 

* Martial, vii. Q. 1. 



At the worst, this disform liberty of present- 
ing themselves two several ways, the doing 
after one manner, and the saying after 
another, may be allowed to those who only 
speak of things ; but it cannot be allowed to 
them who speak themselves, as I do ; I must 
march my pen as 1 do my feet. The common 
life ought to have communication with other 
lives : the virtue of Cato was vigorous beyond 
the reason of the age he lived in ; and ibr a 
man whose province it was to take part in the 
governing others, dedicated to the public ser- 
vice, it might be called a justice, if not unjust, 
at least vain and out of season. 5 Even my own 
manners, which have not above an inch of sin- 
gularity in them above those that are current 
amongst us, render me nevertheless a little odd 
and unsociable to the age I live in. I know r 
not whether it be that 1 am disgusted without 
reason with the world I frequent ; but I know 
very well that it would be without reason, 
should I complain of its being disgusted with 
we, seeing I am so with it. The virtue that is 
aligned to the affairs of the world is a virtue of 
many wavings, corners, and elbows, to join and 
adapt itself to human frailty; mixed and artifi- 
cial, not straight, clean, constant, nor purely 
innocent. Our annals to this very day reproach 
one of our kings for suffering himself implicitly 
to be carried away by the conscientious persua- 
sions of his confessor; affairs of state hold bolder 
precepts ; 

Exeat aula 
Qui vult esse pius. 6 

" Let him who will be good from court retire." 

I have formerly tried to employ, in the manage- 
ment of public affairs, opinions and rules of 
living, as rude, new, unpolished or unpolluted, 
as were either born with me, or brought away 
from my education, and wherewith 1 serve my 
turn, if not so eominodiously, at least as 
securely, in my own particular concerns : but 
I have found this scholastic and novice virtue 
foolish and dangerous in those matters. He 
that goes into a crowd, must now go one way, 
and then another, keep his elbows close, retire, 
or advance, and quit the direct way, according 
to what he encounters ; and must live, not so 
much according to his own method as that of 
others ; not according to what he purposes to 
himself, but according to what is proposed to 
him, according to the time, according to men, 
according to occasions. Plato says that who- 
ever escapes the world's handling with clean 
breeches, escapes by miracle; and says, too, 
that when he appoints his philosopher the head 
of a government, he does not mean a corrupt 
cue like that of Athens, 7 and much less such a 
one as this of ours, wherein wisdom itself would 



& Cicero, too, says of him (Epist ud Atticum, ii. 1.);— 
" Dieit enim tanquam, in Platonis iroX^tta, non tanquam in 
Romuh I'au-e, senlcntiam." 

<' Lnean. viii. 403. 

' Republic, vi. 
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be to seek: ii good herb, trar»<phint»*'l into a 
soul very contrary to its own nature, nineli 
sooner conforms itself to the soil, than it re- 
foniH the soil to it. I fed, if 1 were wholly to 
apply myself to such employments, it would 
require a great deal ol' change and new model- 
ling; in 1110, before I could be any way lit for it. 
And though I could so far prevail upon myself 
(and why miirht I not wiih t i r 1 1 » - and diligence), 
I would' not do it. What little 1 have had 
to do with public employments has been so 
nineli disgust to mo ; I feel betimes some 
[cavitations toward ambition rising 1 in my soul, 
bat I obstinately oppose them : 

At tu, Catulle, obslin.ilus ohdura. 1 
" Hut thou, Catullus, hold out to the last." 

I am seldom called to it, and as seldom oiler 
myself unwilled : liberty and hiziness, the <jun- 
lities most predominant in me, are qualities 
diametrically contrary to that trade. We can- 
not distinguish the faculties of men ; tiny have 
divisions and limits hard and delicate to ehoo.-r ; 
to eonebide. from the di-civet conduct of a pri- 
vate life, a capacity for public affairs i- to eon- 
chide ill : a man ma\ loiwm'ii himself we 1, that 
cannot go\ era other- so, and ooiiijio.se K— ays 
that cannot work eli'eets : such a one mav be 
who can order a sieue well, that would ill mar- 
shal a battle, and that can speak well in private, 
who would ill harangue a people or a prince: 
nay, 'tis pera.lveiiture rather a testhnouv in 
him who can do the one, ihat he cannot do the 
other, than otherwise. I find that elevated 
souls are not much more proper for low things 
than mean souls are to high one-. Could it be ' 
illumined that Socrates- should have "iven 
occasion of laughter, at the expense of his own 
reputation, to the Athenians for Inning' never 
been able to sum up the votes of his tribe, to 
d. liver it to the council ? Doubtless the vene- 
ration I have for the perfections of this great 
man. deserves that fortune sin nld furnish for 
the excuse of my principal imperfections, so 
magnificent an example. Our sufficiency is cut 
out into small parcels: mine has no latitude, 
and is also very contemptible in number. Sa- 
n. minus" to tluxe w ho had conferred upon him 
the command in chief: i; Comrades," said 
he, <k you have lost a good captain, to make 
him an ill general.'' 

Whoever boasts, in so sick a time as this, to 

i Catullus, ('arm. viii. ]p. 

2 In the Goririas of Pluto. 

3 Otic of the thirly tyrants, who rose in the time of the ' 
Emperor GalHenus. Sue Trubcllius PiJlio, Trigbrf. Tyrann \ 
.. 2.1. 

4 Grrrk Hislorri, iv. 1 ; where, however. Xenophon speaks ' 
not of a passage through Peloponnesus, hut of an interview ! 
in the camp of Agesilaus. 

* Capet te properly means a scholar of Montaigu Col- 
lege at Paris. In 1 ism John Sundonolit, of Malines, a 
doctor of the Sorbonnc, settled a fund for maintaining in 
this college P4 scholars, in honour of the 12 apostles, and 
the 72 disciples of Jesus Christ. These scholars were called 



Virtue which is 
genuine and 
.sincere cannot 
be employed in 
the mumuc- 
ment of a cor- 
rupt state. 



em ploy a true and sincere virtue 
in the world's service, either 
knows it not, opinions growing 
corrupt with manners (and in 
truth to hear them describe it, 
to glorify themselves in their de- 
portments, and to lay down their 
rules ; instead of painting virtue, they paint 
pure vice and injustice, and so represent them 
false in the education of princes) : or, it' he docs 
know it, boasts unjustly, and, let him say what 
he will, does a thousand things of which his 
own conscience must necessarily accuse him. 
T should w illingly take Seneca's word of the 
experience he made upon the like occasion, 
provided he would deal clearly and sincerely 
with me. The most honourable mark of good- 
ness, in mic-I] a nece>sity, is freely to confess 
both his own fault and those of others; with 
the power of his virtue to stop the inclination 
towards evil; unwillingly to follow this propen- 
sity, to hope better, and to desire better. I 
perceive that in these unhappy divisions w herein 
we are miserably involved in France, every one 
does his best to defend, and by argument to 
make good his cause; but even the very best 
with dissimulation and disguise : he that would 
write roundly of tin? true state of the quarrel, 
would write boldly and viciously. What is 
the most party, other than a member of a de- 
cayed and worm-eaten body ? But of such a 
body, the member that is least athcted is said 
to be found, and with good reason, forasmuch 
as our qualities have no title but in comparison : 
civil innocence is measured according to time 
and place. I should love to read in Xenophon 
this commendation of Agesilaus:' being en- 
treated by a neiuhbouring prince, with whom 
lie had formerly had war, to permit him to pass 
through his country ; he granted his request, 
giving him free passage through Peloponnesus, 
and not only did not imprison or poison him, 
being at his mercy, but courteously received 
him, according to the obligation of Ins promise, 
without doing him the least injury or oil'ence. 
To such humours as theirs, this was an act of no 
great bistre ; el=e where, and in 
another aire, the frankness and ™ c student, of 

. . .-, , . Montagu C ol- 

mngnauimity ot such an action lege, in Paris, 
will be in high esteem. Our 
childish Capet tes would have laughed at it, so 
btrle does the Spartan innocence resemble that 
of France. 5 We are not without virtuous men : 



Capett'w from short cloaks they wore, called rapes. And as 
thi*y were treated very harshly, both with regard to their tahle 
and to their discipline, they were commonly such low 
geniuses that the word ctpette was made use of to signify a 
scholar of the most contemptible character, a fool, an im- 
pertinent. " Montaigne, by the use of the term," ob- 
serves 31. Coste, " intends the hulk of his cotemporaries, 
who w >uld not have failed to ridicule the frank and generous 
spirit of Agesilaus. In the same predicament may be placed 
tho^c Flemish historians who, having: accused Charles V. of 
imprudence in relying on the pood faith of Francis I. when 
his imperial majesty passed through France in 1540, have 
thereby signified iheir opinion that Francis was very weak in 
slipping so fair an opportunity of making himserf master of 
his most formidable enemy." 
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but 'tis according to our standard. Whoever 
has his manners established in regularity above 
the standard of the age he lives in, let him either 
wrest or blunt his rules; or, which I would 
rather advise him to, let him retire, and not 
meddle with us at all : What will he get by it ? 

Egregium sanctumque virum si cerno, himcmhri 
Hoc monstrum puero, et miranti jam sub aratro 
Piscibus invcntis, et foetse comparo uiulie. 1 

" If such a man I see, of pious worth, 

I straight compare him to a monstrous birth : 
To pregnant mules, or fish unheard-of, found 
Ploughed by the wond'ring share from out the ground." 

A man may regret the better times, but cannot 
fly from the present : we may wish for other 
magistrates, but we must, notwithstanding, 
obey those we have ; and perad venture 'tis 
more laudable to obey the bad than the good. 
So long as the image of the ancient and received 
laws of this monarchy shall shine in any corner 
of the, kingdom, there will I be : it' they un- 
fortunately happen to thwart and contradict 
one another, so as to produce two factions of 
doubtful and difficult choice, I will willingly 
choose to withdraw from the tempest ; in the 
mean time nature, or the hazards of war, may 
lend me a helping hand. Betwixt Ccesar and 
Pompey, 1 should soon and frankly have de- 
clared myself; but amongst the three robbers 
that came after, 2 a man must needs have either 
hid himself, or have gone along with the cur- 
rent of the time ; which I think a man may 
lawfully do, when reason no longer rules. 

Quo di versus abis ? 3 
" Whither (lost thou wandering go ?" 

This medley is a little from my subject : I 
go out of my way : but 'tis rather 

The reason why i -,- J ., JJ .,. 

Montaigne b Y licence than oversight: my 

sometimes de- fancies follow one another, but 
^/rhe 18 sometimes at a great distance; 
does here. and look towards one another, 

but 'tis with an oblique glance. 
I have read a dialogue of Plato, 4 of such a 
motley and fantastic composition : the begin- 
ning about love, and all the rest about rhetoric: 
they stick not at these variations, and have a 
marvellous grace in letting themselves be car- 
ried away at the pleasure of the winds ; or at 
least to seem as if they were. 

The titles of my chapters do not always com- 
prehend the whole matter ; they often denote 
it by some mark only, as these other titles, 
Andria, Eunuchns ; 5 or these, Sylla, Cicero, 
Torquatus. I love a poetic march, by leaps and 
skips; 'tis an art, as Plato says, light, nimble, 
and a little demoniacal. 6 There are pieces in 
Plutarch where he forgets his theme ; where 
the proposition of his argument is only found 
incidentally, and stufFed throughout with fo- 



i Juvenal, xiii. 6i. 

2 Octavius, Marc-Antony, and Leptdus. 

3 Mneid.v. 166. 
< The Phmdra 

5 The names of two of Terence's comedies. 



reign matter : do but observe his meanders in 
the Demon of Socrates. Good God ! how 
beautiful are his variations and digressions; 
and then, most of all, when they seem to be 
fortuitous, and introduced for want of heed. 
Tis the indiligent reader that loses my subject, 
not 1 ; there will always be found some words 
or other in a corner that are to the purpose, 
though it lie very close. I ramble about, in- 
discreetly and tumultuously : my style and my 
wit wander at the same rate. A little folly is 
desirable in him that will not be guilty of stu- 
pidity, say the precepts, and much more the 
examples, of our masters. A thousand poets 
flag and languish after a prosaic manner; but 
the best old prose, and [ strew it here up and 
down indifferently for verse, shines throughout 
with the vigour and boldness of poetry, and 
represents some air of its fury. Certainly prose 
must yield the pre-eminence in speaking. The 
poet, says Plato, 7 when set upon the muses' 
tripod, pours out with fury whatever comes 
into his mouth, like the pipe of a fountain, 
without considering and pausing upon what he 
snys ; and things come from him of various 
colours, of contrary substance, and with an 
irregular torrent: himself is all over poetical : and 
all the old theology, as the learned inform us, 
is poetry, and the first philosophy is the original 
language of the gods. I would have the mat- 
ter distinguish itself; it sufficiently shows 
where it changes, where it concludes, where it 
begins, and where it resumes, without inter- 
lacing it with words of connection, introduced 
for the relief of weak or negligent ears, and 
without commenting myself. Who is he that 
had not rather not be read at all. than after a 
drowsy or cursory manner? Nihil est tain 
utile quod in transitu prosit . 8 " Nothing can 
be so profitable as to be so when negligently 
read." If to take a book in hand were to read 
it, if to look upon it were to consider it, and 
to run it slightly over were to make it a man's 
own, I were then to blame to make myself out 
so ignorant as I say I am. Seeing I cannot 
fix the attention of my reader by the weight of 
what I write, manco male, if 1 should chance 
to do it by my intricacies. " Nay, but he will 
afterwards repent that he ever occupied himself 
about it." True, but he will still have occupied 
himself. And besides, there are some humours 
in which intelligence produces disdain, who 
will think better of me for not understanding 
what I say : they will conclude the depth of 
my meaning by the obscurity ; which, to speak 
sincerely, I mortally hate, and would avoid it 
if I could. Aristotle boasts somewhere 9 that 
he affected it: vicious affectation ! The short 
chapters that I made my method in the begin- 
ning of my book, having since seemed to me to 



, 5ai/j.ovtKt). Montaigne emotes the Ion. 



6 Or rather divine, 
" Laws, vi. 

8 Seneca, Epist. 2. 

9 See Aulus Gellius, xx. 5; Plutarch, Life of Alexander. 
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break and dissolve the attention before it was ( hundred quarrels in defending Pompey, and 

! raised, as making it disdain to settle itself to so u])on the account of Brutus ; this acquaintance 

little, I upon that account have made the rest does yet continue betwixt us : I have no other 

longer, such as require proportion and assigned hold even of present things but by my fancy, 

leisure. In such an employment, to whom you Finding myself of no use to this litre,* I throw 

will not give an hour you will give nothing : and myself back upon that other; and am so ehild- 

you do nothing for him for whom jnu only do L-hly enamoured of the free, just, and flourishing 

whilst yon are doing something else. To which state of ancient Home (fori neither love it in 

may be added, that I have perhaps some par- | its birth nor old age), that I interest myself in 

ticuhir obligation to speak only by halves, to : it to a degree of pa-sion ; and therefore cannot j 

s])Ciik confusedly an 1 discordantly. 1 am 90 often review the situation of their streets and 

thereibre angry at this kind of perplexing houses, and ruins a-> profound :i> the antipodes, ' 

reason, and these extravagant projects that but that it always puts me into the dumps, 

trouble a man's life, and those opinion- -o tine Is it by nature, or through error of fancv, that 

and subtle; though they be true, I think tin 111 the Hght of the places which we know have 

too dear bought. On tin.' contrary, I make it been lroquentod and inhabited bv persons whose 

my bu-dne-s to bring vanity itself in repute, memories are recommended in story, does in 

and folly toit, if it bring me any plea-niv : and some sort work more upon us than to hear a 

let invself follow my own natural inclination-, recital of their act-, or to read their writings I 

without earn nig too strict a hand noon them. Tuntti vis tidunndi'uniis imst in ( t >cis ! lit 

I have seen el-evv here palaces in ruin-, an 1 id tjitidem in hue urhe infinitum ; (jinicitiHijitc 
statues, both of gods and men, defaced, and yet mint itn/rrdiuutr, in (diijnnm hisfnritwi risti- 
tliere are men still. All this j«, true; and \et ijinut jn»nimns. { "So great a power of ad 
for all that 1 cannot so often review the ruin- monition is in places; and truly in tin- eitv so 
ot that mi great, and .since -o holy, intinite, that which way -never we go we tread 
His particular city, 1 that 1 do not admire and upon sonic hi-ton ." it pleases me to ei-u-ider 
ciiv'ui" Kuiue. reverence it. The can 1 of the their face, port, and ve-tments: I ruminate 
dead i s recommended to n-: be- those great nanus betwixt my teeth, and make 
sides, 1 have been bred up from my infancy them ring in my own ears: et/u illos n nerer, 
with these people ; I had knowledge of the et tuntis innninihns semper ussnnjo* ,k I re- 
altors of Home long before I had any id" those verei.ee tin in, and rl-e up in honour of-o great 
of my own house. 1 knew the Capitol an I i.rms." ( M' things ihat are in -ome part ei'eat 
it- plan before I knew the I. mviv : an I \\ ■ and a bniraMe, 1 admire even the common 
Tiber before 1 knew the Se;m . The qua.iin • part- ; 1 could w i-h to -< e her people tad-:, 
and fortune:* of Lucullns, Metellu-, and Sei f '•». walk, an 1 -up t i^th. r. It were ingratitude 
have ever run more in my head th.m llio-e of to contemn the relics and i 1 n ; 1 • ■; - of so many 
any of my own country; they are all d* a 1, worthy and vab'anr men as I have, a- it were, 
and so is my father as absolutely dead us t icy. -ecu live and die. and who, by ihcir example, 
ami is removed as far from me and life in give u> -o many good instruction*, knew we 
eighteen years a- they in sixteen hundred : how to follow them. 

whose memory, neverthele--, friend-hip and And moreover, this very Rome that wo now 

society, I do notecase to hug and embrace with see, deserves to be beloved: mi long, and by so 

a very perfect and lively union, many titles, confederate to our 

GratUmlo Nay, of in y own iuelinatioii, I crown ; the only common and ^""iVn'-iml 

dcaitl" 8 * render myself more attentive to univer-al city. The sovereign umvej>ui'iny. 

the dead ; they no longer help lmiLri-trute that commands there 

themselves, and therefore, incthiuks, they more i> iqunllv aeknow lodged and obeyed elsewhere: 

require my assistance : 'tis tin re that gratitude 'tis the metropolitan city of all the Christian 

appears in its full lustre; benefits are not -o nations; the Spanish and French are there at 

generously placed where there is retrogradation home ; to be a prince of this state there needs 

and rejection. Arcesilaus- going to visit Cte- no more but to lie a prince of Christendom, no 

sibius, who was sick, and finding him in a very matter 0/ what part. There is no place upon 

poor condition, privately conveyed some money earth that heaven has embraced with such an 

under his pillow; and, by concealing it from influence and eon.-taney of favour; her very 

him, acquitted him moreover from the aeknow- ruins are glorious and great : 
j ledgment due to such a benefit. Such as have 

merited from me friendship and gratitude, have Lamlamlis pretiusior minis : 

never lost them by being no more ; I have bet- 
ter and more carefully paid them when gone, 

I and ignorant of what I did : I speak more .she yet in her very tomb retains the marks and 

1 kindly and affectionately of my friends when image of empire: ut puhtni sit, 71110 in loco 

j they can no longer know it. I have had a qtmdentis opus esse mtfurte* ,l That it may be 

1 Home. j -s Seneca, Epist. Oi. 
I - Laerlius, in vita. s Kidonius Ap<»ll , ('arm. xxiii. Narlio, v. Cv2. 

I 3 Cicero, de Finib. 5. 1 and a. «« Pliny, Nat. Hist. iii. 5. 
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manifest that nature is in one place enamoured | 
of her own work." Some would blame and be j 
angry at themselves to perceive themselves | 
tickled with so vain a pleasure: our humours 

| are never too vain, that are pleasant ; let them be 
what they would, that did constantly content 

I an honest man of common understanding, I 
could not have the heart to pity him. 

I am very much obliged to fortune in that to 

this very hour, she has offered me 

How Montaigne I10 ou t ra£ p e beyond what 1 was 

is obliged to tor- . , J , c \ T ., , , , 

, lunc . able to bear. May it not be her 

custom to let those live in quiet 
by whom she is not importuned ? 

Quanto quisque sibi plura negaverit, 
A diis plura leret : nil cupientium 
Nudus oastra peto 
Multa petentibus 
I Desunt nmlta. 1 

" The more a man himself denies, 

The more indulgent heaven supplies. 

I, to no wild desires a slave, 
Join with the few that nothing crave; 

He that, repining, covets more, 
Is ever wanting, ever poor." 

If she continues so, she will dismiss me very 
well satisfied : 

Nihil supra. 
Deos lacesso. 2 

(< Nor for aught more 
The Gods implore." 

But beware the shock ! There are a thousand 
that perish in the port. I easily comfort myself 
for what shall happen here when 1 am gone ; 
present things trouble me enough: 

Fortunre coetera mando i 1 
" To fortune I leave all the rest :" 

beside?, I have not that strong obligation that 
they say ties men to the future, by the children 
that succeed to their name and honour; and 
perhaps ought less to covet them if they are to 
be so much desired. I am but too much tied to 
the world, and to this life of myself; I am 
content to be in fortune's power by circum- 
stances properly necessary to my being, without 
otherwise enlarging her jurisdiction over me, 
and have never thought that to be without 
children was a defect that ought to render lite 
less complete, or less contented. Sterility has 
its conveniences too. Children 
Children not are f t ] ie numuer f things that 
much to be eo- . J . p . . 

veted, and why. are not so much to be desired, 
especially now that it would be 
so hard to make them good: Bona jam nee 
nasci licet, it a corrupt a sunt seminal " The 
seed of all things is so corrupt that nothing 
worthy can be born thence/' and yet they are 
justly to be lamented by such as lose them when 
'they have them. 

He who left me my house in charge, foretold 
that I was like to ruin it, considering my 



1 Horace, Od. in. 16, 21, and 42. 

* Id. ib. ii. 18, 11. 

3 Ovid, Metam. ii. 140. 



humour so little inclined lo look after household 
affairs. But he was mistaken. For I am in 
the same condition now as when I first entered 
into it, if not better; and yet without office, or 
any place of profit. 

As to the rest, if fortune has never done me 
any violent or extraordinary injury, neither has 
she done me any particular favour. Whatever 
we derive from her bounty, was there above an 
hundred years before my time. I hove, as to 
my own particular, no essential and solid good, 
that I stand indebted for to her liberality. She 
has indeed done me some airy honours, and 
titular favours without substance, and those in 
truth she has not granted, but offered me, who, 
God knows, am all material, and who take 
nothing but what is real and massy too for cur- 
rent pay ; and who, if 1 durst confess so much, 
would hardly think avarice less excusable 
than ambition, or pain less to be avoided than 
shame, or health less to be coveted than learn- 
ing, or riches than nobility. 

Amongst those empty favours of hers, there 
is none that so much pleases the vain humour 
natural to me as a genuine bull of Roman citi- 
zenship, that was granted me when I was last 
there, 5 pompous in seals and gilded letters ; and 
granted with all courtesy and liberality. And 
because these things are couched in a mixed 
style, more or less favourable, and that before 
I myself saw it, I should have been glad to 
have seen a copy of one, I will, to satisfy such 
as are sick of the same curiosity, transcribe it 
here in form : 

Quod Iforatius Maximus, Martins Cecius, Alex- 
ander Mutus, almro urbis conserve tores, de 
illustrissimo viro Michaele Montano, equite 
Sancti Michaelis. et a cubiculo regis chris- 
tianissimi, romana civitate donando, ad 
Senatum retulerunt ; S. P. Q. R. de ea re ita 
fieri censuit. 

Cum, veteri more et instituto, cupide illi semper 
studioseque suscepti sint, qui virtute ac nobili- 
tate prsestantes, magno reipublicaj nostra? usui 
atque ornamento fuissent, vel esse aliquando 
possent: nos, majorum nostrorum exemplo atque 
auctoritate permoti, prseclaram banc consuetu- 
dinem nobis iniitandam ac servandam fore een- 
semus. Quamobrem cum illustrissimus Michael 
Montanus, eques sancti Michaelis, et a cubiculo 
regis christianissimi, romani nominis studio- 
sissimus, et familice laude atque splendore, et 
propriis virtutum mentis dignissimus sit, qui 
sum mo senatus populique romani judicio ac 
studio in Romanam civitatem adsciscatur ; pla- 
cere senatui P. Q. R. illustrissimuin Michaelem 
Montanum, rebus omnibus ornatissimum, atque 
huic inclyto populo carissimum, ipsum poste- 
rosque in romanam civitatem adscribi, orna- 
rique omnibus et pra?miis et honoribu's, quibus 



4 Tcrtnllian, de Pudicitia. 
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11 li fruuntur, qui cives patriciiqiie romani nati, 
aut jure Optimo facti sunt. In quo censere 
senatuin P. Q. \\., so non tarn illi jus civitatis 
largiri, quani dcbituni tribuere, neque magis 
bcneficium dare, quani tib ipso uceipere, qui, 
hoc civitatis niunere nccipiendo, singular! civi- 
tateni ipsam ornamento atque honore effecerit. 
Quam quidem S. f\ auctoritatem iidem conser- 
vatores per sonatas I*. Q. H. seribas in acta 
rcferri, atque in < "n j>i t < »I i I curia servari, privi- 
lc"-iunn(ii<! huiusmodi fieri, solitoque urbis siirillo 
coiniiiuiiiri curarunt. Anno ab urne coudita 
IIC;)XrCCX\\l. I'ost Christum natuin 
M. D.LXXXI., HI id ns uiartii. 

lion ATI rs Frscrs, 

st/rri S. 1*. Q. K. scriba, 

VlM'KM. MAHTHOI.rs, 

twcri S. I\ Q. \{.scrihti. ] 

Being before burgess of no city at all. I am 
glad to be made one of the most noble that ever 
was, or ever will be. If other men would eon 
sider themselves attentively, as 1 do, they 
would, as 1 do, di.-eo\er rlienxclvc- to be full of 
inanity and foppery ; rid myself of which 1 
cannot, without making away with m\s<lf. We 
are all leavened with il, as well one as another; 
but they who are not aware on't have the better 
bargain, and \ et I know not whetlcr they 
have or no. 

This opinion and common custom to observe 
others more than ourselves, has 
very iniieh relieved us that way. 
'Tis a very displeasing object : we 
can there see nothing but misery 
and vanity. Nature, that we may 
not be dejected with the sitrht of our own de- 
formities, has widely thrust the action of seeing 
outward. We <o> forward with the current, but 
to turn buck towards ourselves is a painful 
motion. Thus is the sea moved and troubled 
when the waves are driven back against one 
another. Observe, says every one, the motion 
of the heavens, the revolution of public affairs ; 
observe the quarrel of such a person, take notice 
of such a one's pulse, of such another's last will 
anil testament ; in sum, be always looking high 
or low, on one side, before or behind you. It 



1 " I'pori the report made to the Senate by Orazio Mas- 
sum, M;ir/.io Cecio, Alessandro Muti, conservators of the 
city of Home, touching the admission to the citizenship of 
Koine of the most illustrious Michael de Montaigne, knight 
of the order of St. Michael, and gentleman of the bed- 
chamber of his Most Christian Majesty, the senate and 
people of Home have thus decreed : 

" Considering that, by ancient usage, those have ever been 
eagerly adopted amongst us who, excelling: in virtue and 
nobility, have served and done honour to the republic, or 
might probably be expected to do so; we, full of respect for 
the example and authority of our ancestors, deem that it 
becomes us to imitate and keep up this laudable custom. 
Wherefore, the most illustrious Michael dc Montaigne, 
knight of St. Michael, and gentleman of the chamher of 
his Most Christian Majesty, being desirous of receiving the 
title of Citizen of Rome, and being, from the rank and lustre 
of his family and his own personal qualities, fully worthy, 
in the supreme judgment of the Senate and people of Rome, 
of being enrolled among the citizens of Rome ; therefore the 
senate and people of Rome are pleased to decree that the 



Why man docs 
not love to 
know and ob- 
serve himself. 



was a paradoxical command, anciently given 
us by the god at Delphos : " Look into your- 
self, discover yourself, keep close to yourself; 
call back your mind and will, that elsewhere 
consume themselves, into yourself; you run 
out, you spill yourself, carry a more steady 
hand. Men betray you, men spill you, men 
steal you from yourself. Dost not thou see that 
this world keeps all its sight confined within, 
and its eyes open to contemplate itself ! 'Tis 
alwa\s vanity for thee, both within and with- 
out; but 'tis less vanity when less extended. 
" Kxceptiny thee, () man," said that god,'* every 
thiiJuf studies itself first, and has bounds to 
its labours and desires, according to its need." 
There is nothing so empty and necessitous as 
thou, who embraeesf the universe. Thou art 
the explorator wilhout knowledge, the magis- 
trate without jurisdiction ; and, in short, the 
fool in the play.'' 



CHAPTER X. 



()!■• MAN.W.I.NCi 



)> K S WILL, 



Fj.w thinirs in comparison of what commonly 
affect other men, move, or, to say better, possess 
me ; for 'tis but reason they should concern a 
man, provided they do not take possession of 
him. I am very solicitous, both by study and 
n u»onin«r. to enlarge this privilege of insensi- 
bility, which is naturally raised to a pretty high 
decree in me ; so lhat consequently I espouse 
or am verv much moved with very few things. 
I have my siuht clear enough, but I fix it upon 
very tew objects ; my sense delicate and fender 
eiiouuh, but an apprehension and application 
stubborn and negligent. I am very unwilling 
to engage myself; as much as in me lies, I 
employ myself wholly upon myself; and in this 
very subject should rather choose; to curb and 
restrain my affection from plun^in"" itself over 
head and ears into it, it being a subject that I 
possess at the mercy of others, and over which, 
fortune has more right than I ; so that even so 
much as to health, which I so much value, it 
were necessary for me not so passionately to 



most illustrious Michael de Montaigne, as a man rich in all 
great qualities, and very dear to the sacred city, be, for him- 
self and his posterity, inscribed a Roman citizen, entitled to 
all the honours and advantages which belong to those who 
are either born citizens and patricians of Rome, or become 
such by reason of their peculiar merits. And herein the 
senate and people of Rome deem that they are paying a just 
debt, rather than granting a mere favour ; that they are re- 
ceiving, rather than conferring a benefit on one, who, in 
accepting the citizenship of Rome, singnlai ly honours and 
adorns the city. The conservators have caused this decree 
to be transcribed by the secretaries of the senate and people 
of Rome, that it may be deposited among the archives of the 
Capitol ; and have caused this act to he scaled with the city 
seal. Given in the year of Rome 2331 ; and of Christ 1581, 
this ]3th of March, 

" Orazio Fosco, secretary to the senate 
and people of Rome, 

" Vincentio Martoli, secretary to the 
senate and people of Rome." 
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covet and desire it as to find diseases insupport- 
j able. A man ought to moderate himself betwixt 
1 the hatred of pain and the love of pleasure, and 
Plato 1 sets down a middle path of life betwixt 
both. But against such affections as wholly 
carry me away fruin myself and fix me else- 
where, against these, I say, I oppose myself 
with my utmost force and power. 'Tis my 
opinion that a man should lend himself to 
others, and only give himself to himself. Were 
my will easy to lend itself out, and to be 
swayed, I should not stick there ; I am too 
tender, both by nature and custom : 

Fugax rcrum, securaque in otia natus. 

" Born and bred up in negligence and case, 
1 fly from business as from disease." 

The hot and obstinate disputes wherein my ad- 
versary would at last have the abetter, the issue 
that would render my heat and obstinacy dis- 
graceful, wGtild perhaps vex me to the .Just 
degree. Should I set myself to it at the rate 
that others do, my soul would never have the 
force to bear the emotions and alarms that at- 
tend those who pursue and grasp at so much ; it 
would immediately be disordered by this inward 
agitation. If sometimes I have been put upon 
the management of other men's affairs, I have 
promised to take them in hand, but not into my 
lungs and liver ; to take them upon me, not to 
incorporate them ; to take pains for, but not to 
be impassioned about, them. I have a care of 
them, but I will not brood upon them. I have 
enough to do to order and govern the domestic 
tumults that I have in my own veins and bowels, 
without introducing a crowd of other men's 
affairs, and am sufficiently concerned about my 
own proper and natural business, without med- 
dling with the concerns of others. Those who 
know how much they owe to themselves, and 
how many offices they are bound to of their 
own, find that nature has given them this com- 
mission, full enough to keep them from being 
ever idle : *' Thou hast business enough at 
home, look to that.'* 7 

Men let themselves out to hire ; their facul- 
ties are not for themselves, but to be employed 
for those to whom they have, enslaved them- 
selves; their hirers are in their houses, not 
themselves. This common humour pleases not 
me. We must be thrifty of the liberty of our 
souls, and never let them out but upon just oc- 
casions, which are very few, if we judge aright. 
Do but observe such as have accustomed them- 
selves to be at every one's call, they do it indif- 
ferently upon all, as well upon little as upon 
great occasions, in that which nothing concerns 
them, as much as in what imports them most; 



1 Laws, vii. 

* Ovid. Trist. iii. 2. 9. 

3 Seneca, Epist. 22. 

4 Id. de lirevitate trite 

* Horace, Od. ii. 3 , 7. 
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they intrude themselves indifferently wherever 
there is business and obligation, and are with- 
out life, when not in the bustle of affairs : In 
negotiis sunt ncgotii causa? they only seek 
business for business sake. It is not so much 
that they will go, as that they cannot stand 
still ; like a rolling stone that does not stop till 
it can go no farther. Business, by a certain sort 
of men, is thought a mark of capacity and 
honour; their souls seek repose in motion, as 
children do by being rocked in a cradle ; they 
may pronounce themselves as serviceable to 
their friends as troublesome to themselves. No 
one distributes his money to ethers, but every 
one distributes his time and his life. 4 There 
is nothing of which we are so prodigal as of 
these two things, of which to be thrifty would 
be both commendable and useful. I am of 
a quite contrary humour ; I look to myself, 
and commonly covet with no great ardour what 
I do desire, and desire little, and employ and 
busy myself but. rarely and temperately in the 
same way. Whatever they take in hand, they 
do it with their utmost power and vehemence. 
There are so many dangerous steps, that, for 
the more safety, we must a little lightly 
and superficially slide through the world, 
and not rush through it. Pleasure itself is 
painful in its depth : 

Ineedis per igncs 
Suppositos cincri dolose/' 

" Thou upon plowing ;als dost tread, 
Under deceitful ashes bid." 

The citizens of Bordeaux chose me mayor of 
their city at a time when I was _. t . 

,. J p -r, r . 1 Montaigne 

at a distance from r ranee, and 
still more remote from any such 
thought. I begged to be excused, 
but I was told that I had commit- 
ted an error in so doing, and the greater, 
because the king had moreover interposed his 
command in the a flair. 7 Tis an office that ought 
to be looked upon so much more honourable, as 
it has no other pay nor advantage than the bare 
honour of its execution. It continues two years, 
but may be extended by a second election, 
which very rarely happens. It was so to me, 7 
and had never been so but twice before, some 
years ago to Monsieur Lanssac, and lately to 
Monsieur de Biron, marshal of France, in whose 
place I succeeded, and left mine to Monsieur de 
Matignon, marshal of France also. Proud of 
so noble a fraternity, 

Uterque bonus pacis belliquc minister. 8 
" Both fit for governing in peace and war." 

Fortuue would have a hand in my promotion, 



obliged to serve 
the office of 
mayor of Iiour- 
deaux 



I 



When he was at the baths of Delia Villa, near Lucca, 
September, 1581. 

" A very clear proof that the people of Bordeaux were 
satisfied with his administration, thouuh Palzac (Dissert, 19.) 
insinuates the contrary, without assigning any ground for the 
imputation. 

8 JEneid, xi. 658. 

2 H 
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by this particular circumstance, which she put emit, H (//u frequenter in hoc ipsum fallenrii 

iii of her own, not altogether vain ; tor A lev- stn,t , tir trrentr ** For the ignorant jud^e, and 

ander disdained the ambassadors of Corinth, w ho iMen Ion- arc oft to be deceived, lest they s>lion Icl 

came to make him a tender of the hiiru"**^- — hip err." When they prescribe us to love three, 

I of their city ; but when thc\ jiroeeeded to lay lour, iiity decrees of tilings above ourselves, 

before him* that Bacchus and Hercules were rhey do like andiers, who, to liit the mark, 

1 abo in the register, he thankfully accepted the take their aim a e-rcnt deal higher than the 

offer. 1 bti tt : to srt a crooked btick straight, we bend 

At rnv arrival, 1 faithfully and eoiisciiuiti- it the contrary way. 

oiisU represented myself to them I take it that in the temple of Pallas, a-, we 
The rliamH-r fur Mich as I timl iu\self to be ; a mm; in all olh-r religions, there were apparent 
''• m! 'ir' 1 U " ni;ni NV ' !noll t memory, without. mysteries f»i '"' shown to the people, and others, 
u is;r.it s ..I' \ ijaluncc. w ithouf experience, and more secret and hioji, that Were only to be 
Burden. \. without vigour: bat withal with- shown to Mich as were professed: 'tis likely 
out hatred, without ambition, that in these the true poii.t of 1'riemUhip that 
without avarice, and without violence. That ever\ one owes to hinHeif is to he found; not 
they mi ; if be informed and know what the\ a fube friendship, thai make? us embrace Li'lory, 
were to e\peet iroiii inv ser\iee, aid Iteiiej. that knowledge, riehe N an I the like, with a pr: i- 
t!.e knowledge the\ had had of my tat er. and eipal and immoderate affeetion, as nn-nbe'-s < f 
the honour t lev had for his niemor\ , laid been our lieni^, nor an indiscreet and its'eminalc 
the only motives to confer this upmi me, 1 friend-hip, whir, in it happens, :■> with ny, 
plainly told Them that I should be very -awry that decays and ruins the wall*, it. embraces ; 
anv tiling -houh! make -o rial an impression but a sound an 1 regular friendship, equally 
upon me, as their ahair- and t In* ci.neenis ol' Useful and pleasant. W lio knows the « L n l ~< — 
l!icireit\ hud dune up m him, whilst he hud the of this friendship, and practises them, is truly 
Mime n'overninent to which tiny had preferred <d" the eali.net emmed ot the muses, and has 
me. I very well remember, when a b<>\, to attained llic summit ol' human wisdom and our 
have seen hiiu in his old airo, tormented with happiness; Hieh a one, exneth know imj; w hat 
an I solicitous about the pnblie atiaifs, iieLrleet- lmowe> to liiiu-'df, will in his part had that 
in.;- Tie Mii't repose ot' lo.s own hou-e, o» which he i u.:hr to apply tli" use of the world ami of 
the dech iision of hi.s a_e hail attached him for oil r men t i himself, and. to do t|u«., to eoutri- 
M'vi ral y ii> helore. the mamm- i,n nt of his own hair to the public society the duties and oilier- 
a.'.'.tir.s, an [ his In alili, and certainly despi-dn.r appt ••tain.ii'-; to him. Who does not in mi iic 
his o\\ ii || r , w hi, h was in u T , A { ,.; nm r id bell u' *- u*l li\e to otiiers, does not live much to In'm- 
lost, by be'ii'4 eiiLi - .i^''d in lon^ and p-iiuful j >ur- sell': (*•// s'.hi <-/.•/.*'*■/.< c>7, srito hunr (im>e"vt 
ne\s on then" beialf. Siudi u;,. in . and this <>;in/i>>:}< es<e." •» lie who is his own frieini is 
humour of los picee d<-d f'nui n m irwlluus a trie ml to ( wr\ body else." The principal 
^oouncr-s of naluie. \e\er w i> ilare a mo." < huruv we have is, to every one his own con- 
char. oihle and p. .pi, ;n- spirited nnin. Yet 1 1 1 i> due!, and 'tis f, ir this that we are here. As he 

! which 1 commiml in oilers. 1 <1 > not lo\e to who should forget to live a virtuous and I«o 3 \ 

: follow myself, and am not without excuse. life, and should think he acquitted hi iiself of 

i le had heard that a man mast forget him- hi.s duty in instructing and training up others 

| self tor his neighbour, and tiiat parlieul.u- i.i- to it would lie a fool ; even so he w ho abandons 

dividuals, weie in no manner of eo -idi rath n his own particular healthful and pleasant living 

Whv the saires *" eoniparison wi.h the L, r eueral In *i'ni' others, take-, in my opinion, a wrom.: 

rcci.'inmen.i.-a concern. Mosr of the rules and an 1 an ninmtural euiir.-c. 

11 ■'! '"';' , { ' prectuits ef ills world run this I would not that men should ,. ... ■ , „ 

SfV ,o' r : «• \\ay, to drive us <u t ot oursches refuse, ni tlie employments- they vhwt ai iii*> 

*.tke i-i ii i- into tli'* werll, lor the benc.'ir of take upon them, their attention, ex-reise .,i an 

J,li ' public societ\ : tiny tiiou-hr to ]iaiiis, their eloquence, and their m.ui'u-e ii u ih 

do a j^reat feat, to divert us from ourselves, sweat and blood, in time of i-rmknce or 

presuming we wore but too much fixed at need : ••tj.niy. 

home, and b\ a too natural inclination, and x.a. ipse pro caris an.in,, 

nave saiu all tney could to that purpose; ior ' 

'tis 110 11CW tiling for wise men to preach things '* Anil fur his fricmi or ronntry'* good 

as tliey &ci\e, not as tney are. I ruth has its 

obstructions, inconveniences, and iiieompati- but 'tis onlv as a loan, and incidentally : his 

bilitics with us: we must be often deceived, mind beim/ always in repose and in health ; 

that we may not deceive ourselves, and shut not without action, but without vexation, w ith- 

our eyes, and stupify our understandings, to <mt passion. To be simp'y doiui^ costs him so 

redress and amend them : Ihtperili nthnjutli- little that he acts even slce])ing ; but he must 

1 Sonera, tie liettrjiciis, i. IL5. and Plutarch, Of tlw Thrrr - (.2;uatiUuu, Jr., tit. (h-ut. II. 17- 

Fortn-i of (t'nrmnni'iit,in ndutinp 1 thi> ;iii-t<i ,»c, tin i, ( ,t uk-ti- .. . 

tiuii liaccluia. Plutarch names thf Megurtujis. ni>n aa s>( Oi ^t n,ra, /v/c.s' fj. 

t'oruithifois. ' II,. 1 a-c, (hi. 4. •). al. 
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set on the motion with discretion ; for the body 
receives the offices imposed upon it, just accord- 
ing to what they are ; the mind often extends, 
and makes them heavier at its own expense, 
giving them what measure it pleases. Men 
perform like things with several sorts of en- 
deavour, and different contentions of the will : 
the one does well enough without the other ; 
for how many people hazard themselves every 
day in war, without any concern which way it 
goes, and thrust themselves into the dangers of 
battles, the loss of which will not break their 
next night's sleep? And such a man may be 
at home, out of danger, which he durst not 
have looked upon, who is more passionately 
concerned for the issue of this war, and whose 
soul is more anxious 'about events, than the 
soldier who stakes his life and blood in the 
quarrel. I could have engaged myself in 
public employments, without quitting myself 
a nail's breadth, and have given myself to 
others without abandoning myself. This sharp- 
ness and violence of desires more hinders than 
it advances the execution of what we un- 
dertake, 1 fills us with impatience against slow 
or contrary events, and with heat and sus- 
picion against those with whom we have to do. 
We never carry on that thing well by which 
we are prepossessed and led : 

Male cuueta ministrat 
Impetus."-* 

" For over heat duth carry on things ill." 

He who therein employs only his judgment 
and address proceeds more cheerfully ; he 
counterfeits, he gives way, he defers ail things 
at his ease, according to the necessities of occa- 
sions ; he fails in his attempts, without trouble 
and affliction, ready and entire for a new 
effort; he always rides bridle in hand. In 
him who is drunk with violent and tyrannic 
intention, we see of necessity much imprudence 
and injustice : the impetuosity of his desire 
carries him away : these are rash motions, and, 
if fortune does not very much assist, of very 
,„, 4 4 , . little fruit. Philosophy wills that 

That the chas- • ,1 ,. r * J . 

tisement of of- in . the revenge Of injuries re- 
fences ought to ceived we should strip ourselves 

without°T4r. ot * clj(,ler ' 110t that t,1( - chastise- 
ment should be less, but:, on the 
contrary, that the revenge may be the better 
and more heavy, which it conceives will be by 
this impetuosity hindered. For anger does not 
only trouble, but of itself does also weary, the 
arm of those who chastise ; this fire benumbs 
and wastes their force : as in precipitation, fes- 
tinatio tarda est,' 3 *' haste fetters itself: ipsa 
se velocttas implicat. 4 For example, according 
to what I commonly see, avarice has no greater 
impediment than itself; the more bent and 



1 " Omnis fere cupiditas ipsa sibi in id, in quod properut, 
opponitur."— Seneca, de Ira, i 12. 

2 Statius, Thebaid, x. 704. 

3 Quintus Curtius, \x. Q. 12. 

4 Seneca, Epist. <U., whose words are slightly different. 



It is an advan- 
tage in gaming 
fo keep one's 
temper, both in 
gain and loss. 



vigorous it is, the less it rakes together, and 
commonly sooner irrows rich, when disguised 
in a vizor of liberality. 

A very honest gentleman, and a particular 
friend of mine, had like to have cracked his 
brains by a too passionate attention and affec- 
tion to the affairs of a certain prince, his 
master ; 5 which master lias thus set himself out 
to me : — " That he foresees the weight of acci- 
dents as well as another ; but that in those for 
which there is no remedy he presently resolves 
upon suffering ; in others, having taken all 
the necessary precaution, which, by the vivacity 
of his understanding, he can presently do, he 
quietly awaits what may follow." And, in 
trui h, I have accordingly seen him maintain a 
great nonchalance ana 1 liberty of action, and 
serenity of countenance, in very great and dif- 
ficult affairs; I find him. much greater and 
of greater capacity in adverse than prosperous 
fortune ; his losses are to him more glorious 
than his victories, and his mourning than his 
triumph. 

Do but consider that, even in vain and frivo- 
lous actions, as at chess, tennis, 
and the like, this eager and 
ardent engaging with an im- 
petuous desire immediately throws 
the mind and members into in- 
discretion and disorder ; a man 
confounds and hinders himself: he that carries 
himself the most moderately, both towards gain 
and loss, lias always his wits about him ; the 
less peevMi and passionate he is at play, he 
plays much more; advantageously and surely. 

As to the rest, we hinder the mind's seizure 
and hold, in giving it so many things to seize 
upon : some tilings we are only to otter to it, to 
tie others to it, and others to incorporate with 
it : it ran feel and discern all things, but 
ought to feed on nothing but itself, and should 
be instructed in what properly concerns itself, 
that is properly of its own having and sub- 
stance. The laws of nature teach us exactly 
what we need. After the sages have told us 
that, according to nature, no one is indigent, 
and that every one is so according to opinion, 6 
they very subtly distinguish betwixt the de- 
sires that proceed from her and those that pro- 
ceed from the disorder of our own fancy : those 
of which we can see the end are hers; those 
that fly before us, and of which we can see no 
end. are our own. Want of goods is easily 
repaired ; poverty of soul is irreparable : 

Nam si, quod satis est homini, id satis esse potesset, 
Hoc sat erat ; nunc, qnum hoc non est, qui credimus porro 
Divitias ullas animuni nn explere potessc?? 

" If what's for man enough enough could be, 
It were enough ; but as we plainly see 
That won't suffice, how I can e'er believe 
That any wealth my mind content can give ?" 



■' Probably the King of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of 
France. 
6 Seneca, Epist. 1 6. 

' Lucil. lib. v. apud Nonium Marcellum, v. $ y«. 

3 H 2 
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Socrates seeing a great quantity of riches, ( Jive an excellent treble to a chorister that has 

jewels, -and furniture of great value, carried in rotten bines, and eloquence to a hermit exiled 

pomp through the eitv : '* Mow ninny things" in the de-crts of Arabia. There needs no art 

said lie, "do I not desire I" 1 Metrodorus lived to further a tall; the end rinds itself of itself, 

on twelve ounces a day ; Epicurus upon less ;- at the conclusion of every affair. My world is 

Metroeles slept in winter abroad among sheep: at an end, my form expired ; I belong to the 

in summer in the cloisters of churches : :1 S.'/Jfi- past, and am hound to authorise it, and to eon- 

ci* ad id utttura* quod posctt, 4 " Nature pro- ibrm my end to it. I will here mention, by 

vides for its own exigences." Clennthes lived way of example, that the recent eclipse by the 

by the labour of his own hands, and boasted, pope of t< u days, 7 has taken me so low that I 

4k That Clennthes, if he would, could maintain cannot well tret used to it ; 1 belong to the years 

yet another Clennthes, ""' , wherein we kept another kind of account. So 

If that which nature exactly and originally ancient, and so lon«_r a cu-tom challenges and 

\\ 1 vliis HPccs. requires of us lor the conferva- calls me buck to it; I am constrained to be 

urirs iimy be tion of our bei ii *x be too 1 i t tie ( a<, somewhat herelical iii this point : impatient of 

rxrnnii-ii a j n truth, w hut it i- and how mtv anv, even though a corrective innovation. Mv 

lit tic ln'\<iml , ... , ..«..'... . . . , * 

i!i.« ncrr-iirv cheap hie m;iv ne maintained imagination, in spite ot my teeth, always pushes 

d-ntaiicU of" cannot be belter made out tluin ( me ten days forward or backward, snid is ever 

n,lI,m "' |iy this consideration ; thut it i- nmriiiii rim; in mv ears ** This rule concerns 

so little that by its lirtlcm — it c-eiipe- the irripe iImn- who are goimj- to be.' 7 If health itsilf, 

and shock of fortune ). let u- di-peu-e w ith a -w eet as it is. return- to me by tit-*, 'tis rather to 

little mere ; let us call e\ery one of our habit- L r ive me cause of re<_ r ivt than fruition of it-elf; 

and conditions nature; let u- tax and treat I have no place left to keep it in. Time leaves 

ourselves by this mea-ure ; let n- stretch our me. without which nothing can be po— e— ed. 

appurtenances and accounts so far; lor so far Oh, what little account should I make of tho-e 

I fancy we have •.oine excuse. < 'iistom i- a o'reut elective dignities that I see in smdi esteem 

second nature, ami no Ie<- powerful. What is in the world, that are never conferred but upon 

wanting to my cn-tom 1 hold to be wanting to men who are taking leave of it, in whom they 

me: and I should be almo-r ;i- well content do not -o much regard how well he w ill dis- 

tlnit they took away mv life, a- take ne- far ebarue hi- trust, a- how short hi- admini-trutiou 

from the way wherein 1 have so lone; lived, will be; from the very entry they look at the 

I am no more in a condition lor any ureal exit. In -fort, I am about to tinish ilii- man, 

clnri'^e, nor to put in\>elf into a new and mi- and not to rebuild another. By lone* habit 

wonted course, though never so much to my this form is. in me, turned into sub-tancc, and 

udvnntage, "lis pa-t the time tor me to become fortune into nature. 

other than what I am ; and as I should com- 1 s;iv, therefore, that every one of us feeble 

plain of any parent adventure thut should now creature- i-. cxcn-able in thinking that to be his 

beliil me, that it came not in tine 1 to be enjoyed : own which is eoinpri-ed under this measure: 

but withal, bevoml the-e limit-, 'ti- nothing 

Uuomihi f-ro.iia. sinon concrdieir mi ""■- \ mt eonfll-ion ; * ' tis tile hll'LO'-t extent WC can 

t . ~ , . , t ., ., lt , . . •■rant to our own claim. The more business 

'■ For what arc tortunc s gifis, if 1 m denied ^ . . ..,. 

Their ciiciTiul use "/" we create ourselves, the more we auiplity our 

possession, so much more do we expose our- 

so should r complain of any inward acquest, selves to the blows and adversities of fortune. s 

lt were almost better never, than -o late, to The career of our desires ouirht to be circinn- 

become an honest man, and well understanding -cribed, and restrained to a short limit of near 

in living, when a man has no lono-er to live, and contiguous conveniences ; and ought more- 

I, who am goimr, would readily resign to any over, to perform their course, not in a right line, 

newcomer all the wisdom I have acquired for that ends elsewhere, but in a circle, of which 

the world's pomiiifwc : ''after meat come- the two points by a short w heel meet and ter- 

mustard." I want no good- of which I can minute in ourselves. Actions that are carried 

make no use ; of w hut use is knowledge to him on without this reflection (a near find e-scntiul 

that has lost his head .' 'Ti- adding insult to retire tion I mean), such as those of ambitious 

injury for fortune to offer us presents that will and avaricious men, and many more wiio run 

only inspire us with a ju<t despite that we point blank, and whose career always carries 

had them not in their due season. Guide me them before themselves, such actions, I say, 

no more, 1 can no longer go. Of so many are erroneous and sickly. \\ 

parts as make a perfect man, patience sufbees. .Most of our business is farce: Mundus uni- 



1 Cicero, Tvsr. Qt/crs. v. 32. p Horace. Kpittt. i. 5, 12. 

- Seneca, Epist. 18. ~ or.tiorv XIII.. who in 15W2 had the calendar altered by 
» Plutarch, That Vice alone is sufficient to vvtke a man \ l,' ouis L \ ]uk P "!" <'l,;u-on an.t Chnstopher Claviiu. .In 

. ■' | Franco tliev nuiil'- tho iiiti-ruiuin hv skipping at once from 

vnt/fipfij/. rhr citi: to the 'iiMli (»n»crcnihcr, 15S2. 

A ' S(,nor!l ' '"-/"*'• 00. - .. i,M loniin( . , 10nl par s( . s vu-ctx au.itte chw* : plus il 

-> It was Zcnnwliu «;aid thin of Cleanthes, liis discij li». nn-jrirpiec si", att.-irlicnicns, p!u-s il multiplie stfa peines." — 

See Lacrtius, Lift: of ('leant hf*. il'iiwi .u. Etm'r, \\\ . \. 
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versus exercet histrioniam. "All 
i^notTof- 111 " 11 the world's a stage, and all the 
rupted by the men and women merely players." 

employment he Yy e ]nust p}.,y 0ur ^ t %ve \\ f mit 

withal as the part of a borrowed 
personage ; we must not make a real essence of 
a mask and outward appearance, nor of a 
strange person our own; we cannot distinguish 
the skin from the shirt; 'lis enough to meal 
the face without mealing the breast. I see 
some who transform and transubstantiate them- 
selves into as many new shapes and new beings 
as they undertake employments, and who pre- 
late themselves even to the heart and liver, and 
carry their office along with them, even to the 
close stool ; I cannot make them distinguish 
the salutations that are made to them from 
those made to their commission, their train, or 
their mule : Tanquam se fortunes permittuut, 
etiam uf naturam dediscant ; l " They so much 
give themselves up to fortune as even to for- 
get nature ;" they swell and puff up their 
souls, and their natural way of speaking, ac- 
cording to the height of their magisterial place. 
The mayor of Bordeaux and Montaigne have 
ever been two, by very manifest separation. 
To be an advocate or a treasurer, a man must 
not be ignorant of the knavery of such callings ; 
an honest man is not accountable for the vice 
or folly of his business, and yet ought not to 
refuse to take the calling upon him ; 'tis the 
custom of his country, and there is money to 
be got by it; a man must live by the world, 
and make his best of it, such as it is. But the 
judgment of an emperor ought to be above 
his empire, and view and consider it as an 
accident ; and he ought to know how to enjoy 

I himself apart from it, and to communicate 

1 himself as James and Peter, to himself at least. 
I cannot engage myself so deep and so en- 

| tire; when my will gives me to a party, 'tis 

not with so violent an obligation 

Montaigne, by that Tiiy judgment is infected with 

^XT/not "• IntlieprMent bioib oflbi- 

\ espouse its kingdom, my interest in the one 

fury, injustice. s ;,] e j uis not ,*, lUt ] e me fbrget either 

and ridiculous . , , , 7 r , ^ y? ? 

whimsies, the laudable qualities or some ol 

our adversaries, nor those that are 
reproachable in my own party. People gene- 
rally adore all of their own side ; for my part I 
do not so much as excuse most things in those 
of mine ; a good book has never the worse 
grace for being written against me. The knot 
of the controversy excepted, I have always kept 
myself in equanimity and pure indifference : 
Xeque extra necessitates belli jjrcecipuwn 
odium gero'} " And have no express hatred 
beyond the necessity of war :" for which I am 
pleased with myself, and the more, because I 
see others commonly fail in the contrary way. 
Such as extend their anger and hatred beyond 
the dispute in question, as most men do, shew 



that they spring from some other occasion und 
particular cause ; like one who, being cured of 
an ulcer, has yet a fever remaining, by which 
it appears that the ulcer had another more con- 
cealed beginning. It is because they are not 
concerned in the common cause, because it is 
wounding to the state and common interest, but 
are only nettled by reason of their private and 
particular concern : this is why they are so 
especially animated, beyond justice and public 
reason : JYon tarn omnia univcrsi, quam ea quee 
ad quemque pertinerent, singidi carpabant:' 
(< Every one was not so much angry against 
things 'in general, as against those that par- 
ticularly concerned himself." I would have 
matters go well on our side ; but if they do not, 
I shall not run mad. I am heartily for the 
right party ; but I do not affect to be taken 
notice of for an especial enemy to others, and 
beyond the general quarrel. I am a mortal 
enemy to this^ vicious form of censure: " Pie is^ 
1 of the league, because he admires the Duke of 
Guise. He is astonished at the king of Xa- 
| varre's valour and diligence, and therefore he 
! is a Huguenot. He finds such and such faults 
j in the king, and therefore he is seditious in his 
heart;" and I would not grant to the niagis- 
' trate that he did well in condemning a book, 
| because it had placed a heretic 4 among the best 
| poets of the time. Shall we not dare to say of 
a thief that he has a handsome leg ? Because a 
| woman is a strumpet, must it needs follow that 
she lias a stinking breath ! Did they, in the 
j wiser ages, revoke the proud title of Capitol in us, 
they had before conferred upon Marcus Man- 
Has, as the preserver of religion and the public 
liberty ; did they damn the memory of his 
liberality, his feats of arms, and the military 
recompense granted to his virtue, because he 
afterwards aspired to the sovereignty, to the 
prejudice of the laws of his country I H % they 
take a hatred against an advocate, he will uot 
be allowed the next day to be eloquent. I have 
elsewhere spoken of the zeal that pushes on 
worthy men to the like faults. For my part I 
can say : "such an one does this ill, and that 
well and virtuously." So, in the prognostics 
or sinister events of affairs, they will have every 
one, in his own party, blind or a blockhead ; 
and our persuasion and judgment be subser- 
vient, not to truth, but to the project of our 
desires. I should rather incline towards the 
other extreme, so much do I fear being suborned 
by my desire ; to which may be added, that I 
am a" little tenderly distrustful of things that 
I wish. 

I have in my time seen wonders in the way of 
an indiscreet and prodigious faci- The i n di SC reet 
lity in people to suffer their hopes facility of peo- 
and belief to be led and governed P le m suffering 

... . . , *? themselves to 

which way has best pleased ana t, e imposed 
served their leaders, through a upon by the 



1 Petronius, apud John of Salisbury, Pulicratic. iii. 8. 
a Quintus Curtiua, iii. 2. 18. 



3 Livy, xxxiv. '.)6. 

1 Theodore Buza. whose poems have already been re- 
ferred to. 
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leaders of a hundred mistakes out: upon mi- hugging an image of snow tor it rriul of his 
party, other, and through dreams and patience ; seeing him in this exercise; *' Art 
phantasms. I no more wonder at those who thou very cold !' } said he ; u Not at all.'' re- 
have been blinded and led by the nose by the plied Diogenes; i; \\ hy, then,'' said the 
ape's tricks of Apollonius and Mahomet. Their other, ** what great and exemplary thing dost 
sense and understanding is absolutely taken thou think thou art doing now .'" J To estimate 
away by their passion : their discretion has no a man's firmness, we must know what his 
longer any other choice than that which smiles siilFering is. 

upon them, and supports their cause. 1 pr'm- Hut souls that are to meet with adverse 
cipally observed that in rhe beginning of our events. and the injuries of fortune in their depth 
intestine distempers: this other, which is and sharpness, that an? to weigh and taste them 
sprung up since, in imitation, has surpassed it: according to their natural weight and sharp- 
by which 1 am satislied that it is a quality in- iun>. let such -hew their skill in avoiding the 
separable from popular errors; utter the first enust s, and diverting the blow. What did King 
that sets out, opinion* drive on one another like Cotys do / He paid liberally for the rich and 
waves with the wind ; you are not part of the beautiful service of porcelain that had hecu 
bodv, if yon utter a word of objection, and do brought him ; but, seeing it wa.s exceedingly !>rit~ 
do not follow the common n n. But doublles-, lie, he immediately broke it, in order to previ at 
they wrong the just. side, when they go about mi easy a matter of di-plca-iirc ugaiu-t his *er- 
to n.s-i>t it with fraud ; 1 have e\er been va-its.*' In like manner. I have 
against that practice: 'tis only tit to work willingly avoided all eonfusion in n iw .M.»n- 
npon weak head- ; for the sound, there are niv allidrs, and never eoveti'd to \!„i r r(i\o ,','rr. 
surer and more hornet ways to keep up their have niv (state contiguous to \ -mi amiU ma 
courage, and t ) excuse adverse accidents. those of m\ relations, and those? u l! ''' l , !1 ; lli; ' J '' 

, , ... -ii*i i • incut fl ii'- in 

lnnvi.'ii never saw a greater aninin-uty than with whom 1 coveted a strict ,, ur> ,s; :u -ri.,i--. 

chat betwixt (.'a'snr and Pompey. friendship; win-nee matter of im- 

DiiTrri'tirp he nor ever will ; and \ et 1 observe, kindness and fallings-out olteii proceed, I t". n-- 

an » I V Pi > i | V pry * » ""'thinks, in those iia- Minis a merly loved cards and dice, but hav e lung -ince 

warsmcliiisit great moderation towards one h ft them oil, only for this reason, that though 

li.-i\,]\i . .Manns mjothcr ; it was a jealousy of 1 carrv m\ los>es as handsomely as another. I 
i in: s,yllu. , . . •' , . .• ,. . i - . ... . - ... 

honour and command, which did was not quiet within. Let a man ot honour, 

not transport them to a furious and indiscreet I who ought to be sensible of the l ; e, and who 

hatred, and that was wiihout malignity and will not lake a scurvy excuse tor -.iri.sfackon. 

detraction: in their hottest exploit- upon one avoid occa-ioiis of dispute. 1 shun melancholic. 

another, 1 discover some I races of respect and and som -natured men as I would the plague: 

good-will; and therefore am of opinion that, and in matters I cannot talk of without emotion 

had it been possible, each of them would rather and conemi. 1 newer meddle, if not compelled 

have, done his busine.-s without the ruin ot' the by duty: Mt/ius nou incipient fp.'d/n r/tw- 

other, than with it. Take notice how diii'ereiit nciii , ,:i " 'Tis better not to begin, than to 

matters were with Marin* and Sella. I dc-i-t."' The surest way, then, is to prepare 

We must not precipitate ouix ives so In • !- oue's-self before the occasion. 

long after our all'eetioiis and inn-rest. Aswl.cu j I know very well that some wi-e men have 

I was young, 1 opposed the progress of love, I taken another way. and have not feared to 

which 1 perceived to advance too fast upon me, 'j "apple and engage to the utmost upon several 

and had a care lest it should at last become so -uhjects: these are confident of their own 

pleasing as to force, captivate, and wholly re- strength, under cover of which they protect 

duce me to its mercy, so 1 do the same upon all then:. elves in all ill successes, making their 

other occasions, where my will is running on patience wrestle and contend with disaster: 

with too warm an appetite; I lean opposite to 

the side it inclines tOO, as I tind it going to I , v Vclnt rnpen va^.im cp.w pnulit in irquor, 

plunge and make itseli drilllk With lis own Vim cuiictam at<|t:r in. mis pcrlert cu.-liu.ue inariaque, 

wine: I evade nourishing ir- pleasure so far, b^ immota mamms. 1 

that I cannot recover it 'without infinite loss'. .. H(% Hkpa soliil rork liy firas inrlo , eiI , 

Mollis that, through their OWU stllpiditV, Olllv To rairingv.inds and mariner vtvfs opposed, 

discern things by halves, have this happiness", Fr " m ,lis P rm,<1 summit, i..i.kim? dmvn, disdains 

4 i t .i *. \i i -^.i i , t - i i • Tlicir empty menace, ana u.imovcd remains. 

that they smart the less with hurttul things : i . • 

'lis a spiritual leprosy that has some shevv of | Let us never attempt these examples; we shall 
health, and such a health as philosophy does j never come up to them. Thev set themselves 
not altogether contemn ; but yet we have no resolutely, and without trouble, to behold the 
reason to call it wisdom, as we often do. And ' ruin of "their countrv, to which all the good 
after this manner a man mocked Diogenes, who, I thev can contrive or perform is due: this is 
in the depth of winter, and stark naked, went j too "much and too rude for our common souls to 

1 Laertius, Life of DhtgriWH. Piuta.vh, .'^nil/te^t, ■>• *. ' ^ Seneca, Epist. 72. 

t> r Lured'rmiminns. 

Plutarch, A]n>!l<. jm* < <' Ut>' Kn\^-<. » j;*uid t x. ' :f n, 
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brood over his children or his honours with a 
slavish propension, ceases not to live commo- 
diously enough after their loss. He who does 
g-nod principal!}' for Ins own satisfaction will 
not be much troubled to see men judge of his 
actions contrary to his merit. A quarter of an 
ounce of patience will provide sufficiently 
against such inconveniences. I find ease in 
this receipt, redeeming myself in the beginning 1 
as cheap as I can ; and find that by this menus 
I have escaped much trouble and ninny diffi- 
culties. With very little effort I stop the first 
sally of my emotions, and quit the subject that 
begins to be troublesome, before it carries one 
awny. JTe who stops not the start will hardly 
ever be able to stop the career : lit; who cannot 
keep them out will never get them out, when 
they are once in ; he who cannot crush them 
at the beginning, will never do it after; nor 
ever keep himself from falling, if he cannot 
recover himself when first he begins to totter: 
Eteuhn ipsee so inrpellunt, vh'i semel a rat'umc 
disccssum. est ; ipsaque sibi htiboctUltas indtd- 
get, in altumquc provvJtiittr imprudent, nee, 
repent locum consist cndi. G u For they throw 
themselves headlong, when once they lose 
their reason ; and frailty *o far indulges itself 
that it is unawares carried out into the deep, 
and ean find no port wherein to come to an 
anchor." I am betimes sensible of the little 
breezes that begin to sing and whistle in the 
shrouds, the forerunners of a storm : 

Ceu flam in a prima 
Cum deprensa fremunt silvis, et Cieca volutunt 
Murmura, ventures nautis prodentia ventos :~ 

" 80 winds, when yet unfledged in woods they lie, 
In whispers fn-.-L their tend' r voices try; 
Then issue on the main w't.h bi Mowing mge, 
And storms to trembling niuihurs presage." 

How often have I done myself a manifest 
injustice, to avoid the hazard of 
having yet a worse done rne bv Vv * if!l wJiat 
the judges, alter an age of v. xu- ^Z!lr.u 
tions, dirty and vile practices 
more enemies to my nature than fire or the 
rock ? Coni'cmt a litibus, quantum licet, ef 
nesciv (tu panto plus ct'tam, quant licet, abhor- 
rent em esse. : est enim nou modo liberate* pau- 
liduui noununquani de sua Jure deccdcrc, sed 
inferdiun ctium fructuosum? " A man should i 
be an enemy to all contention as much its he 
lawfully may, and I know not whether or not 
something more : for 'tis not only handsome, 
but sometimes also advantageous too, a little to 
recede from one's right.' 7 Were we wise, we 
ought to rejoice and boast, as I one day heard 
a young gentleman of a good family very inno- ! 
eently do, that his mother had lost her suit, as 
if it had been a cough, a fever, or something 
very troublesome to keep. Even the favours 

1 Laertius, Life of Zeno. Buehanan, but without referring us to any part cular work 

2 Xenophon, Memoir upon Socrates, i. 3. 13. I of that poet. 

3 Id. Cumpeedia. i. 3. 3. &c. fun- t r, ■ ,0 

4 St. Matthew, vi. 13. I * Clcer0 > Tusc ' ^ licBH ' 1V " l8 ' |l 
* Montaigne has translated the quotation before giving it. I " JEneid, x, 97. 

I know not who the author is. Some of the editions mention » Cicero, dc Offie. ii. 18. 



undergo. Cato gave up the noblest life that 
ever was upon this account ; but it is for us 
smaller men to Hy from the storm as far as we 
can ; we ought to shun pain, instead of culti- 
vating patience, and dip under the blows we 
cannot parry. Zeno seeing Chremouides, a 
young man whom he loved, draw near to sit 
down by him, suddenly started up, and Cle- 
anthes asking him the reason why he did so: 
" 1 hear," said he, " that physicians especially 
order repose, and forbid emotion, in all ex- 
citements." 1 Socrates does not say: " J)o not 
surrender to the charms of beauty ; stand your 
ground, and do your utmost to oppose it." 
** Fly it," Sriys he, u shun the sight and en- 
counter of it, as of a powerful poison, that 
darts and wounds at a distance."- And his 
good disciple, 3 either feigning or reciting, but 
in my opinion rather reciting than feigning, 
the rare perfections of that great Cyrus, makes 
him distrustful of his own strength to resist the 
charms of the divine beauty of the illustrious 
Pun then, his captive, and committing the visit- 
ing and keeping of her to another, who could 
not have so much licence as himself. And the 
Holy Spirit, in like manner : " Lead us not into 
temptation." 4 We do not pray that our reason 
may not be combated and overcome by concu- 
piscence, but that it should not be so much as 
tried by it ; that we should not be brought into 
a state wherein we should have so much as to 
suffer the approaches, solicitations, and tempta- 
tions of sin ; and we beg of Almighty God to 
keep our consciences quiet, fully and perfectly 
delivered from all commerce of evil. 

Such as say that they have reason for their 
avenging passion, or any other sort of trouble- 
some agitation of mind, do often say true, as 
things now are, but not as they were ; they 

1 speak to us when the causes of their error are 
nourished and advanced by themselves : but 
look back, rccal these causes to their beginning, 
and there you will put them to a nonplus. 
Will they have their fault less, for being of 

I longer continuance ; think they of an unjust 
beginning the sequel can be just? Whoever 

. desires the good of his country, as I do, witlt- 

I out fretting and pining, will be troubled, 
but will not swoon to see it threatened either 
with its own ruin, or a not less ruinous con- 
tinuance : poor vessel, that the waves, the 
wind, and the pilot, toss ami steer to so con- 
trary designs ! 

In tarn diversa, magistcr, 
Ventus, et unda, trahunt. 5 

He who does not gape after the favour of 
princes, as after a thing he cannot live without, 
does not much concern himself at the coldness 
of their reception and countenance, nor at the 
|j inconstancy of their wills. He who does not 
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that fortune might lmvc given me through jihm lias relieved me of all difficulty, and that 
relationship, or acquaintance with those who I have not often had enough to do to curb and 
have sovereign authority in our affair:*, 1 have restrain ray passions; they are not always to be 



wanting; tor, in trutn, suon ;m cncci b 01 no 
from all suits at Jaw, though they have made account, but by every one in himself; you are' 
me very fair oilers, and with very just ground, better contented, but not more esteemed, seeing 
would I have hearkened to them ; and a virgin you reformed yourself before you came into 
from (pmrrels too ; 1 have nlmo-t passed over a play, or that any vice was discovered in you. 
long iite without any offence of moment, either Yet not in this only, but in all other duties of 
active or passive, or without ever hearing my- life nbo, the way of those who aim at honour 
self called by a worse word than my own is wry different from that they proceed by, 
name; a rare favour of heaven ! who propose to themselves order and reason. 

Our greatest agitations have ridiculous mo- I liml some who rashly and furiously rush into 
„.. t tives and causes ; what ruin did the lists, an. 1 cool in the race. As Plutarch 

lent prions (»iir Jast Duke ot Burgundy run saw t! at a< tlio-e w ho, through aw k\\ anlne-s, 
rais.<l iruiu j ntll a l, ,,t a cart-load u|' sheep- fire soil and facia' to grant whatever is de-ired 

trifling causes. V ] v - |H , And wasnof the engrav- of them, are afterwards a- trail to break their 
ing of ji seal the tir-t. and principal cause of wun\ and to recant; mi likewi-e he w ho en- 
the greatest commotion that this machine of ters lejhiU into a quarrel, is subject to rim as 
the world ever underwent /- — for Pompey and lighil\ out of it. The suae dilHcuhy that keeps 
('m>ar were bat the oil'— ets and continuation me iVom entering into it would, when once hot 
of the two other* : and I have in m\ time -con and engaged in it, incite me to maintain it with 
the wisest heads in this kingdom a— embled resolution. "T I-. ]>■ rhap-. w rmiLT ; but when a 
with great ceremony, and at the public e\- man is once < ngejed, he must oo thi'i'iigh w ith 
pense, about treaties and n-jreemeuK of w hieh it or die. •• I adertake coldly," sol Bias, 1 
the real decision in the nn an time ah-olao-Iy ** but pur-ue w ith ardour." For want id pru- 
depended upon the ladies' cabinet conned, and deuce, men fall into want of courage, which is 
the inclination of some woman body. The still more intolerable. 

poets very well understood this, when they put .MiM accommodations of our quarrels now- 

all (ireece ami Asia to lire andsword for an n-da\s are oi~creditable and false; we only 
apple. Enquire why that man hazards his life seek to save appearances, and in the mean lime 
and honour upon the fortune of his rapier and betray and disaww our true intentions ; wcsalve 
dagger : let him acquaint you with the occa- owr the fact. We know very well how we 
sion of the quarrel ; In; cannot do it without -aid tin; thing, and in what sense we spoke it, 
blushing, 'tis so idle and frivolous! and all the company, ami all our friends with 

A little thing will engage you iu't, but w horn we would appear to have the advantage, 
being once embarked, ail cord- understand it well enough too ; 'tis at the e.\- 
The npppssity draw; greater considerations are peit.-M* of diir frankue- •, and the honour of our 
llefore^e™!"'" tnL '" required, more hard am! eourage, that we disown our thoughts, and 
iriiL't- in affairs, more important. How inueli seek subterfuge in falsehood to make friends ; 
csi.«-rially eu-der is it not to enter in. than I we give ourselves the lie, to excuse the lie we 

it is to get out / We should ]»ro- ' have given another. You are not to consider 
eeed contrary to the reed, which at its tirst , whether your word or action may admit of 
spring produces a long and straight shoot, but another interpretation ; 'tis your own real and 
afterwards, as if tired and out of breath, runs sincere interpretation, your real meaning, that 
into thick and frequent joints and knots, as you are du'iieetbrw ard to maintain, whatever 
so many pauses, which 'demonstrate that it i it cost you. -Men address themselves to your 
has no more its tirst vigour and constancy : t virtue and your conscience, which are neither 
"twere better to begin fair and calmly, and of them to be disguised ; let us leave these piti- 
to keep a man's breath ami vigour for the ful wavs ami expedients to the tricksters ol the 
height and stress of the business. We guide law. The excuses and satisfactions that I see 
ami govern affairs in their beginnings, and i every day made and given to repair indiscretion, 
have them then in our own power ; bat after- I seem to me more scandalous than the in-discre- 
wards, when they are once at work, 'tis the\ ' tion itself. It were better to affront your 
that guide and govern us, and we have to adwrsarv a second time, than to offend yourself 
fid low' them. by i:i\ing him such satisfaction. You have 

Yet do 1 not pretend by this to say that this brawd him in your heat and anger, and you go 



See the Mrm. of Philip tie Comities, v. I . j 3 On False Shame. 

m-ferrin- to the civil war between Marina and \!!a 
- Plutarcii, I 'ft: of Marina, c. ;l. * Lacrtsi^ in nfu 
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to appease liim in your cooler and better sense ; 
and by that means lay yourself lower, and at 
his feet, whom before you pretended to over- 
top. I do not find any thing u gentleman can 
say so rude and vicious in him, as unsaying 
what he has said is infamous, when that unsay- 
ing is authoritatively extracted from hiin : for- 
asmuch as obstinacy is more excusable in him 
than pusillanimity. Passions are as easy for 
me to evade, as they are hard for me to mode- 
rate : Exsciiiduntur facilius ammo quam tern- 
pprantwr, " 'Tis easier to tear them altogether 
from the mind, than to moderate them." He 
who cannot attain unto that noble stoical im- 
passibility, let him secure himself in the bosom 
of this popular stupidity of mine: what those 
great souls performed by their virtue, I inure 
myself to do by complexion. The middle re- 
gion harbours storms and tempests ; the two 
extremes of philosophers and rustics concur in 
tranquillity and happiness : 

Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

Atque mctus omnes et inexorabile fat urn 

Sunjeeit pedihus, strepitumque Acherontis avari ! 

Fortunatus et ille, deos qui novit agrestea, 

l'anaque, Silvanumque seneni, Nymphasque sorores! 1 

" How blest the sage ! whose mind can pierce each cause 
Of changeful nature, and her wond'rous laws ; 
Who tramples fear beneath his foot, and braves 
Fate, and stern death, and hell's resounding waves ! 
Jtlest too, who knows each god that guards the swain, 
Pan, old Sylvanus, and the Dryad train." 

The birth of all things is weak and tender ; and 
therefore we are to have an eye to beginnings ; 
for as then, in their infancy, the danger is not 
perceived, so, when it is grown up, neither is 
the remedy to be found. J hud every day en- 
countered a million of crosses, harder to digest, 
in the progress of ambition, than it has been 
difficult for me to curb the natural propension 
that inclined me to it: 

Jure per horrui 
Late conspicuum tollere verticcm. 2 

" For well might I be shy, 
To raise my head so high." 

All public actions are subject to various and 
uncertain interpretation?, for too many heads 
judge of them. Some say of this city employ- 
ment of mine 8 (and I am willing to say a word 

Montaigne's °^ **> Ilot tMat ^ * s w Orth SO much, 

account of his but to exhibit my conduct in 

offie d e? Ct in such thin S s .)> tlmt l have behaved 

myself in it like a man not easy 
to be moved, and with a languishing affection ; 
and they have some colour for what they say. 
I endeavour to keep my mind and my thoughts 
in repose; Cum semper natura, turn etlavi 
cetate jam quietus? "As being always quiet 
by nature, so also now by age;" and" if they 
sometimes lash out on some rude and sensible 
impression, 'tis, in truth, without my advice. 
Yet, from this natural heaviness of mine, men 
ought not to conclude a total inability in me 



1 Virgil, Gmrzic, ii. 490. 

2 Horace, Ud. iii. 1 6, IB. 



(for want of care and want of sense are two 
very different things), and much less any ingra- 
titude towards that city, who employed the 
utmost means they had in their power to oblige 
rne, both before they knew me and after, and 
did much more for me in choosing me anew, 
than conferring that honour upon me at first. 
I wish them all the good that can befal them, 
and certainly, had occasion offered, there is 
nothing I would have spared for their service. 
I did for them as I would have done for myself. 
? Tis a good, warlike, and generous people, but 
capable of obedience and discipline, and of 
whom the best use may be made, if well guided. 
They say also that my administration was passed 
over without mark or thing worthy of record. 
Very good ! They accuse my cessation in a time 
when every body almost was convicted of doing 
too much. I am impatient to be doing where 
my will spurs me on ; but this point is an enemy 
to perseverance. Let whoever will make use 
of me according to my own way, employ me in 
affairs where vigour and liberty are required ; 
where a direct, short, and moreover a hazardous 
conduct is necessary ; I may do something : 
but if it must be long, subtle, laborious, artifi- 
cial, and intricate, they would do better to call 
in somebody else. All important offices are not 
hard : I came prepared to work a little more, 
had there been great occasion ; for it is in my 
power to do something more than I do, or than 
I love to do ; I did not to my knowledge omit 
any thing that my duty really required. I 
easily forget those offices that ambition mixes 
with duty, and shelters under that title; these 
are they that, for the most part, fill the eyes 
and ears, and give men the most satisfaction : 
not the thing, but the appearance contents 
them ; they think men sleep, if they hear no 
noise. My humour is no friend to tumult ; I 
could appease a riot without emotion, and chas- 
tise a disorder without alteration. If I stand 
in need of anger and inflammation, I borrow it 
and put it on ; my manners are heavy, rather 
faint than sharp. I do not condemn a magis- 
trate that sleeps, provided the people under his 
charge sleep as well as he : the laws in that 
ease sleep too. For my part I commend a 
gliding, quiet, and silent life, Ncque snbviissam 
et ahjectam, neque se efferentevt: il Neither 
abject nor overbearing:" my fortune will have 
it so. I am descended from a family that has 
lived without lustre or tumult, and time out of 
mind, particularly ambitious of the character of 
truth and honesty. 

Our people now-a-days are so bred up to 
bustle and ostentation, that goodness, modera- 
tion, equability, and such quiet and obscure 
qualities, are no more regarded : rough bodies 
make themselves felt, the smooth are imper- 
ceptibly handled ; sickness is felt ; health little, 
or not at all ; no more than the oils that fo- 



3 His mayoralty of Bordeaux. 

4 Cicero, de Petit. Consul, c. 1 
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meat us, in comparison of tin 1 pain for which 
we are fomented. 'Tis acting tor a limii's re- 
putation and particular profit, not for the public* 
good, to refer I hat to he done in the pnblte 
place which a man may as well do in the 
council-chamber, and to m>on-dny what might 
have been done tin* n'trht before ; and to bo 
jealous to do tliat him.-elf which his colleague 
can do as well as lie. So hhiic surgeons of 
Greece used to p< ri'onu their o|ieratioMs upon 
scaffolds, in the sight of the people, to draw 
more practice nnd profit. They think that 
good orders cannot be understood but by the 
sound of trumpet. Ambition is not a Nice of 
little people, and of so mean abilities as our-. 
One said to Alexander: " Your father will 
leave you a great dominion, easy and pacific;*' 
but this yontli was enviou- of his fa'her"- vic- 
tories, and the justice of his lvom rnmout, and 
would not have enjoyed the empire of the 
world in oa-e and peace. 1 Alcibiades. in Plato, 
had rather die yuunir, beautiful, rich, noble, 
and learned, and all this par cj a Ih i,d\ 
than stop in the state of Mich a condition ;- 
this disease is perhaps excu-ahle in -i strong 
and so full a -onl. When thcM' w retch. -d and 
dwnrfi-h little souls -jull and deceive fheiii-el w-„ 
and think to -mn ;id their lame. i'r ha \h.j; 
Liiveu rijfht judgment in some nli'iir, or k< pt 
\\\) the di-mpliue of the guard of thcc:t\ lu'o, 
the more they think to exalt their h; ads, the 
more they show their tail-. This little well- 
doing has neither body nor life: it vanishes in 
the drst month, and goi s no farther than from 
one street to another. Talk of it. in God's 
name, to your son or \<eir vrvimt: like that 
old fellow who, having no other auditor of hi- 
praises, nor approver of his valour, boasted to 
Ids chambermaid, crying out: *' ( >. 1'oretta, 
what a brave man hast thou to thy ma-ler !" 
At the woi\-t. talk of it to y< ar-elf; like a 
counsellor of m\ acquaintance, who. having 
di -gorged a w hole {'art-load of paragraphs with 
great heat, and as great foils, eon dug out of 
the council-chamber to make watt r. was heard 
very cou»eieiniou-]y to mutter betwixt hi- 
teeth : " \<m iit>his\ l)oiu'iiu\ turn nobis, serf 
iiowiiii fuo da ijlori <ui.' s lie who can get it of 
nobody else, let him pay him-clf out of his 
o\\ n purse. 

Funic is not prostituted at so cheap a rate ; 
rare 1 and exemplary actions, to whi(di it is due, 
would not endure the company of this pro- 
digious crowd of little every -day performances. 
Marble may exalt your titles as much as yon 
please, for having repaired a rod of a ruinous 
wall, or cleansed a public sewer, but not 
men of sense. 1 enow n does not follow all 
good deeds, if novelty and difficulty be not 
conjoined; nay, so much as mere estimation, 
according to the Stoics, is not due to every 
action that proceeds from virtue ; neither will 

1 See Tlufarch. Life of Alexander. 
■2 St»e the first Alr'ibvuh's. 

;< " Not unto ns, () Turd, nntunlo us, but unto thy nam--, 
he the glory." Vvthu I l:i. 



they allow him bare thanks who, out of tem- 
peranec, forbears to meddle with any old blear- 
eyed hair. Such as have known the admirable 
qualities of Seipio Africanus deny him the 
tilery that Pumetius attributes to him, of being 
abstinent from gifts, as a glory not so much his 
as that of the age he lived in. 1 We have plea 
sires suitable to our fortunes; let us not usurp 
those of grandeur, t hir own are more natural, 
and by so much more -olid and sure, as tin y 
are more low. It' not for that of conscience, 
yet at least for ambition's sake, let us reject 
ambition ; let us di-dniu that thirst of honour 
and renown, >o low and mendicant, that it 
makes us ben' it of all sorts of people [<picv est 
ist</ In us, tpuc ])us<it e ntactUo pelt ! b '* What 
praise is that w Inch is to ho got in the market I), 
by abject means, and at what cheap rate soever. 
'Tis dishonour to be so honoured. Let us learn 
to be no more greedy of honour than we are 
capable of it. To be puffed up with every 
action that is innocent, or of n.-o, is only for 
such wiei whom such things are extraordinary 
and rare: thev will \alue it a< it cost- them. 
Mow much the more a L r ood effect makes a 
noi-e. -o inn, ii 1 nbate of the goodn -s ( .f it, 
as I enter into <-u-piciou that it was more pcr- 

fonued for ] )'-<• than upon the m oit of 

goodnc-* : h- ing e\po-td upon the stall.it is 
halt' - -M. The-.- ;i: tions It-ive much more 
grace and b -tre that slip from the 1 uad of him 
that does them negligently ami without noi-e, 
and that -oiue Inmost man after el.oo-es out and 
ra : ses from the shad", to produce it to the light 
upon its own account: Mtlti tpitilrm li'iiihi- 
hiJioni rtiftittfit oitn'ia, iptcc s/t/r i'cnrfUtd'u>)u\ 
it sine poptt/,) ii'tr J/r/ff/' ** All things, truly, 
seem more laudable to me that are performed 
without o-teiitntion and without the ti -tiuiony 
of the people," sa\s tiie most vain-glorious 
man in the world. 

I had no care but to conserve and to con- 
tinue, which are silent and insensible effects. 
Innovation is of o.reat bistre, but 'tis inter- 
dicted in this time, when we are pressed upon, 
and ha\e notbinu" to defend ourselves from m:t 
novelties. To forbear doincr is often as noble 
as to do: but 'tis less in the liirht : and 
the little Lrood I have in me is almost all id' 
this kind. In tine, occasions in this employ- 
ment of mine have been confederate with my 
humour, and I thank them for it. Is then! 
any one w ho desire's to be sick that lie may see 
his physician at. work ! And would not that 
physician deserve to be whipped who should 
wi-h the plairue amouLTst us, that he might, put 
his art in practice ? I have never been of that 
wicked, though common enough, humour, to 
desire that the trouble and disorders of this 
city should elevate and honour my govern- 
ment: I have ever willingly contributed all I 
could to rlwir tranquillity and ease. He who 

' Cir ro, de Offi •. ii. 22. 

1 i. d<' Fni. u. 1.1. 
' 1,1. T,/vr. Qnr*. ii >C>. 
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will not thank me for the order, gentle and 
silent calm, that has accompanied my adminis- 
tration, cannot, however, deprive me of the 
share that belongs to me by the title of my 
good fortune. And I am of such a composition 
that I would as willingly be happy as wise j 
and had rather owe my successes purely to the 
favour of Almighty God than to any industry 
or operation of my own. I had sufficiently 
published to the world my unfitness for such 
public offices. But I have something in me 
yet worse than incapacity, which is that I am 
not much displeased at it, and that I do not 
much go about to cure it, considering the 
course of life that I have proposed to myself. 
Neither have I satisfied myself in this employ- 
ment, but I have very near arrived at what I 
expected from myself, and have much sur- 
passed what I promised them with whom I had 
to do; for I am apt to promise something loss 
than what 1 am able to do, and than what I 
hope to make good. I am sure that I have 
left no impressions of offence or hatred behind 
me; and as to leaving regret or desire of me 
amongst them, I ut least know very well that 
I never much affected it : 

Mene huie ccnfiucrc monstro! 
lUeue s;tlis plaeidi vultum, fluctusque quietus 
Ignorare !' 

" Wouldst thou I should a quiet sea believe, 
To this inconstant monster credit give V 



The year cut 
ten days 
shorter. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OP CRIPPLES. 

Tis now two or three years ago that they 
made the year ten days shorter 
in France. How many changes 
may we expect should follow this 
reformation ! This was properly 
moving heaven and earth at once. Ami yet 
nothing for all that stirs from its place ; my 
neighbours stHl find their seasons of sowing 
and reaping, the opportunities of doing their 
business, the hurtful and propitious days, just 
at the same t'me where they had, time out of 
mind, assigned them. There was no more error 
perceived in our old custom, than there is amend- 
ment found in this alteration. So great an 
uncertainty there is throughout ; so gross, ob- 
scure, and (tull is our perception. 'Tis said 
that this regulation might have been carried 
out with less inconvenience by subtracting, 
after the example of Augustus, the bissextile, 
which is in some sort a day of hindrance and 
confusion, till we had exactly satisfied the 

1 JEneid, v. 849 . 

2 Pope Gregory XIII. having remarked that the error of 
eleven minutes, which occurred in the Julian year, had 
given the world ten days more than it was entitled to, paid 
off the debt to time by at once eutting out ten days from the 
year 1582, proceeding at onee from the 5th to the 15th of 
October in that year. The new mode of reckoning years is 



debt ;- which, after ail, is not paid by the 
correction, and we yet remain some days in 
arrcar ; and, by the same means, order might 
be taken for the future, providing that after 
the revolution of such a year, or such a number 
of years, the supernumerary day should be 
always thrown out, so that we could not hence- 
forward err above four and twenty hours in 
our computation. AVe have no other account 
of time but years : the world has for many 
ages made use of that only, and yet it is a 
measure that to this day we are not agreed 
upon ; such a one, that we still doubt what 
form other nations have variously given to it, 
and what was the true use of it. "What do 
some say '! " That the heavens, in growing 
old, bow themselves down nearer towards us, 
and put us to an uncertainty even of days and 
months." And what does Plutarch say? ? ;; 
" That astrology had not, in his time, deter- 
mined the motion of the moon." See what a 
fine condition are we in to keep records of 



things past ! 



I often 



oo, 



The vanity of 
the human un- 
derstanding, 
which often 
seeks for the 
causes of a fact, 
before there is 
a certainty of 
such fact. 



I was just now ruminating, as 
upon this; what a tree and roving 
thing human judgment is. I or- 
dinarily see that men, in things 
propoed to them, more willingly 
study to find out the reason than 
to find out the truth of them ; they 
slip over pre-suppositions, but are 
curious in examination of conse- 
quences ; they leave the things, and fh r to thp 
causes. Pleasant praters ! the knowledge of 
causes only concerns him who has the conduct 
of things, not us, who are only to undergo them, 
and who have the perfectly full and accom 
piished use of them, according to our need, 
without penetrating into their origin and es- 
sence ; wine is none the more pleasant to him 
that knows its first faculties. On the contrary, 
both the body and soul alter and interrupt the 
right they have of the u^e of the world and of 
themselves, by mixing with it the opinion of 
learning. Effects concern us, but the means 
not at all. To determine and to distribute ap- 
pertain to superiority and command, as it does 
to subjection to accept. Let me reprehend 
our custom : we commonly begin thus : — 
"How is such a thing done?" whereas, we 
should say : " Is such a thing done?" Our reason 
is able to ereate a hundred other worlds, and to 
find out the beginnings and contexture : it 
needs neither matter nor foundation. Let it 
run on 5 it builds as well in the air as on the 
earth ; and with inanity as well as with matter ; 

Dare pondus idonea fumo. 4 
*' And can f;ive weight to smoke." 



called, after his holiness, the Gregorian calendar, or New 
Style, while the Julian calendar is termed Old Style, which 
latter is still followed by the Uuhsians and other members of 
the Greek Church. 

3 Roman Quest ir.tt.i. 

4 Persius, v. 20. 
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f find tlmt almost throughout we should say : 
u There is no sucli tiling ;" and should myself" 
often make use of this answer, hut 1 dan; not; 
fur they cry: '* It is a detect produced from 
ignorance and weakness of understanding;" 
and I am forced, for the most part, to juggle 
for company, and prate of frivolous and idle 
subjects, wliieh I don't believe a single word of. 
besides that, in truth, 'tis a Utile rude and 
quarrelsome, flatly to deny a proposition ; and 
few people hut will aiHrm, especially in things 
hard to he believed, that they have si en them, 
or at least will name witnesses whose authority 
will stop our mouths from contradiction. By 
this mode we know the foundations and means 
of things that, never were ; and the world 
seufllos about a thousand (piestion->, of which 
the pro and con are both fabe : ltd jiuitiuta 
stint falsa n-ris - - - at hi ]>rrccipiti)u locum 
no*) (lebctit se sup'/nts ro//i//tittcrr. [ '* babe 
thing-* are so like tie* true, that a wise man 
should not trust himself upon the precipice. 1 ' 

Truth and lies are faced alike ; their port, 
taste, and proceedings are the same. We look 
upon them with the same eye. I hold that we 
are not only remiss in defendiiiLr ourst Ives from 
deceit, but that we seek and otter iuir-elvc* to 
be gulled. We lo\e to entangle our- hesiu 
\anitv, as a thing conformable to our bring. 
I have seen the birth of several miracles of 
my time. Although they died in 
the birth, yet have we not failed 
to foresee what they would have 
come to, had thev lived their full 
age; for 'tis but finding the end 
of the (due, and one may wind oil' as much as 
one will; and there is a greater distance betwixt 
nothing and the least thing in the world, than 
then.' is betwixt that and the greatest. Now, 
the first that arc* imbued with this beginning of 
novelty, when they set out and sow their his- 
tory, find, by the oppositions they meet with, 
where the difficulty of persuasion lies, and so 
caulk that place with some ful-e piece.- Besides 
that, itiaifa houiiuihas Uhulhic <il< udi tie iudiis- 
tr'm ruutorcs* " men having a natural desire 
to nourish reports," we naturally make a con- 
science of restoring what has been lent us, 
without some usury ami access of our substance. 
Particular error first makes the public error ; 
and afterwards, in turn, the public error makes 
the particular error. 4 Thus all this vast fabric 
goes on founding and confounding it-elf from 
hand to hand, so that the remotest testimony is 
better instructed than those that are nearest, 
and the last informed better than the first. 'Tis 
a natural progress ; for whoever believes any 



What credit 
ful.se miracles 
have pained 
in the world. 



thing, thinks it a work of charity to persuade 
another into the same opinion, which tin* better 
to do, he will make no difficulty of adding as 
much of his own invention as he conceives ne- 
cessary to encounter the resistance or want of 
conception he meets with in others. 1 myself, 
who make a great conscience of lying, and am 
not very solicitous of giving credit and autho- 
rity to what I sav, do yet find that, in the 
arguments 1 have in hum!, being heated with 
opposition of another, or by the proper heat of 
my own narration, I swell and puff up my 
subject bv voice, motion, vigour, and force of 
words, and, moreover, by extension and ampli- 
fication, not without Mime prejudice to the 
naked truth ; but I do it conditionally withal, 
that to the first who brings me to myself, and 
who a-ks me the plain truth, 1 presently sur- 
render my etibrt, and deliver it to him without 
exaggeration, without emphasis, or any larding 
of my own. A quick and carue-t way of speak- 
ing, as mine is, is apt to run into hyperbole. 
There is nothing 1 upon which men commonly 
are more intent than to make way for their own 
opinions. Where the ordinary means tail us, 
we add command and force, tire and sword. 
"Tis sad work to be at that pass, that the hot 
trial of truth must be the multitude ot beli-vers, 
in a crowd where the number of fools so much j 
exceeds that of the wise : ({titist r< r<> rju'tdipiatu 
sit tutu r<(i<!(\ ipunn nil snjxrr, nthjnrv. a St- 
u't! tilts put i oriniuiu est iusutdi ittium turbaJ' 
,k A* if uuv thing were so common as igno- 
ranee. The multitude of fools is a protection to 
the wise." 'Tis hard to resolve a man's judge- 
ment against the common opinions. The tirst 
persuasion, taken from the subject itself, pos- 
sesses the simple ; and from them dill'uses itself 
to the win", under the authority of the number 
and antiquity of \vituc».-es For my part, what 
I should not belie\e from one, 1 should not 
■ believe from a hundred and one : and do not 
' judge opinions by the years. 

'Tis not long since one of our princes, in 
whom the gout had spoiled an excellent nature : 
! and sprightly disposition, suifered 

. • j ,. | ' .. ii • l A priest that 

Imii-elt to be so tar persuaded wirh cu j. (;(1 all sorts 
the report that was made of the of diseases by 
wonderful operations of a certain w " r(Is antl 

ii i i textures. 

priest, who, by words and ges- 
tures, cured all sorts of diseases, as to go a 
long journey to seek him out : and by the force 
of his apprehension, for some hours so persuaded 
and laid his legs asleep, as to obtain that service 
from them they had a long time forgotten. 
Had fortune heaped five or six such like adven- 
tures, it had been enough to have brought this 



1 Cicero, Acad, ii. 21. 

'•' " Que d'erreurs nionstreu^es accreditees par la science, 
tmhiie qui aurait du les dctrnire ! On commence par utie 
i'ausse eharte, par uu dipl.mie suppose : on le montre en 
secret a quelques per^onnes interessees a le faire valoir ; sa 
reputation s'etablir avant indue qu'il soiteounu. Commence 
t-il a percer ; les hoiuntes Lrens, lt*s esprits senses s-c recrient 
contre l'imposturc: on les f;iit (aire ; on reetilio une errcur, 
on degtiise habilemeut un mciiM>m.»e ; on eorrompt le sens 
du tc.tte par des eomment.tircs. Kcoutons Montaigne, il dira 



mieux que moi : ' Les premiers qui ?ont abbruves de ce com- 
mencement d'e^traiiKCto,' ike Qui vent apprendre a douter 
doit lire ce cbapitrc enlier de Montaigne, le moms mctho- 
dique dc phil-.sophes, niais le plus sage et le plus aimable." 
Voltaire, Mrl'iHgis HLtoriqucs. 

3 J -ivy, xxviii. 24. 

4 " Kt quinn simrnlnruni error publicum fcrerit, sinpru- 
lorum crrorein lacif publicus." Seneca, Ep. SI. 

'■ Cicer.t, de lummt ii :](). 

* St. .Au^uMtn, deCiwt. Ilri, vi. Id. 
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What Mon- 
taigne thought 
the clearest of 
miracle*. 



miracle into nnture. There was afterwards dis- 
covered so much simplicity and so little art in 
the architect of such operations, that he was 
thought too contemptible to be punished. As 
would be thought of most such things, were 
they well examined : Miramur ex intervallo 
fallentla : l u We admire at distant things that 
deceive.' 7 So does our sight often represent to 
us strange images at distance, that vanish as we 
approach near : Nunquam ad liquidum fama 
perducitur.' 2 u Fame is never brought to be 
clear." 

'Tis wonderful from how idle beginnings, and 
frivolous causes, such famous impressions com- 
monly proceed ! This it is that obstructs the 
information ; for whilst we seek out the causes, 
and the great and weighty ends worthy of so 
great a name, we lose the true one; they escape 
our sight by their littleness ; and, in truth, a 
prudent, diligent, and subtle inquisition, indif- 
ferent and not prepossessed, is required in such 
searches. To this very hour all these miracles 
and strange events have concealed themselves 
from me. I have never seen a greater monster 
or miracle in the world than my- 
self. A man grows familiar with 
all strange things by time and 
custom ; but the more I frequent 
and the better I know myself, the 
more does my own deformity astonish me, and 
the less I understand myself. 

The principal right of advancing and pro- 
ducing such accidents is reserved to fortune. 
Hiding the day before yesterday through a vil- 
lage, about two leagues from my house, I found 
the place yet hot with a miracle which had 
lately exploded there, wherewith the neighbour- 
hood had been several months amused, so that 
the neighbouring provinces had begun to take 
up the excitement, and to run thither in great 
companies of all sorts of people. A young 
fellow of the town had one night counterfeited 
the voice of a spirit in his own house, without 
any other design at present, but only for sport ; 
but this having succeeded with him a little 
better than he expected, to illustrate his farce 
with more actors, he took a stupid silly country 
girl into the scene, and at last there were 
three of the same age and understanding ; and 
from domestic lectures, proceeded to public 
preaching, hiding themselves under the altar of 
the church, never speaking but by night, and 
forbidding any light to be brought. From 
words which tended to the conversion of the 
world, and threatened the day of judgment (for 
these are subjects under the authority and reve- 
rence of which imposture most securely lurks), 



1 Seneca, Epist. 118. 
* Quint. Curt. ix. 2. 

3 Cicero, Acad. ii. 47. 

4 That is to say of wonder (Ouvfxa Ouvfiaro^). " Est enim 
pulcher (the rainbow, Iris) et ob earn causam, quia speciem 
habet admirnbilem, Thaumante dicitur esse natus." Cicero, 
de Nat, Dear. iii. 20. Readers will see that in the text of Mon- 
taigne they must read Thaumas, not Thnumnnte, 

b Or rather Coras, a learned jurisconsult, born at Toulouse, 



they proceeded to some visions and movements 
so simple and ridiculous, that nothing could 
hardly be so gross and contemptible amongst 
little children. Yet had fortune never so little 
favoured the design, who knows to what height 
this juggling might have at last arrived ? These 
poor devils are at present in prison, and are 
like to pay for the common foil}', and I know 
not whether some judge may not make them 
smart for his share in it. "We see clearly through 
this, which is discovered ; but in many things 
of the like nature, that exceed our knowledge, 
I am of opinion that we ought to suspend our 
judgment, both as to rejecting, and as to re- 
ceiving. 

Many abuses in the world are begotten, or, 
to speak more boldly, all the abuses of the world 
are begotten, by our being afraid 
of acknowledging our ignorance, The foundation 

, , i'ii i D i of all mipos- 

iinu that we hold ourselves bound ture. 
to accept all things we are not 
able to refute : we speak of all things by 
precepts and resolution. The style at Home 
was, that even that which a witness deposed to 
have seen with his own eyes, and that which 
a judge determined on his mobt certain know- 
ledge, was couched in this form of speaking : 
" It seems to me." 3 They make me hate things 
that are likely, when they would impose them 
upon me for infallible: I love these words which 
mollify and moderate the temerity of our pro- 
positions: " Perhaps, in some sort, 'tis said, I 
think," and the like: and had I had to train 
up children, I had so put this way of an- 
swering into their mouths, inquiring, and not 
resolutive : " What does this mean ? I under- 
stand it not; it may be ; is it true !'' that they 
should rather have retained the form of pupils 
at threescore years old, than to go out doctors, 
as they now do, at ten. He who would cure 
ignorance, must confess it. 

Iris is the daughter of Thaumantis : 4 wonder 
is the foundation of all philosophy ; enquiry 
the progress ; ignorance the end. Ay, but 
there is a sort of ignorance, strong and 
generous, that yields nothing in honour and 
courage to knowledge ; a knowledge which to 
conceive requires no less knowledge than know- 
ledge itself. I saw in my younger days a report 
of a process that Coitus, 5 a counsellor of Thou- 
louse, put in print, of a strange accident of two 
men, who presented themselves the one for the 
other. I remember (and I hardly remember 
any thing else), that he seemed to have rendered 
the imposture of him whom he judged to be 
guilty so wonderful, and so far exceeding both 
our knowledge and his who was the judge, thai 



1513, and assassinated at the same place, with three othpr 
Protestants, on the 4th October, 1572, shortly after the St. 
Bartholomew. His works were published, in two volumes, 
folio, at Lyons, 1556, 1558, and afterwards reprinted at Wit- 
temberg, l6o:» ; and his life was written in Latin by James 
Coras, the poet, a member of the same family. The trial of 
which Montaigne speaks is the erlelmi'ed affair of the false 
Martin Guerre, of which Coras published the account referred 
to, Paris, 1565. 



a^ain in ;i hundred years. 1 ninnieated ;unl made cheap. I have ni\ tars 

The witches of my neighbourhood run a haltered with a tiiou-and Mich flim-flams a- 

hazard of their li vc s, upon the formation of thc-e : " Three siw Uim such a day in the ea-t, 

every in \v author that will jjjivr a thre" the next da\ in the v\o-t; at such an hour. 

As to witches. p nu y to their dreams. To neeoin- in -nch a pla.-e/in such a hal.it :" in truth, 1 

niodate the examples that holy ya rit iiivc- ih ol" -hould net believe myself. How much more 

such things, nio.-t certain and irroiYati'ah; * ex- natural and likely ilo 1 til d it that two men 



l)i 



sucn tlnn^s, nio-t certain ami irrcii atiuo; • ex- mourni ami iiivctv no i in u it mat iwo me 

am])les, and to tie them to our modem uwitt.-, >huuld lie, than that one man, in twelve l.our- 

beine; we neither >vv the cancer nor the na an.-, time, -homd fly with tee wind from ea i to 

will require another -ort of wit than omv.. li \u -I ! How mneh more natural, that our 

perhaps only Ix longs to that sole ull~pow erfn] emder.-tandinj rdionld he carried from it** place, 

testimony to tell n>: " Thi< i-. and that i-, ;iii> ' hy the volubility of our disordered mind-. Loan 

not that other." (Jod oui'J.t to he bflievi 1: that one of u- should he carried hy a si ran «ri- 

that certainly i- good reu.-on : hut not one spirit u]>oii a hroom ->!mk, l!e>h and bono n? w e 

umnng-t u-, who i.- u-tonbhi d at !:■<■, own nar- are, up the funnel of a ebimmw ! Let u- imt 

ration (ami he niiM of neec-r-it) he a-tonbh • «l, -ei k illusions from without and unknown, who 

if he he m»t out, of I U v t - ), whether he employ are perpetually iii> 1 1 :i S < •■ I w lih illusions doum-tie, 

it about oiher nam\- u'mir-. or a'jain-t him-elf, ami our own. Melhinks a man is pardonable 

Ian plain and dufl. and .-lick t-Mhe noon in di-bi be\ big a iniraele, a> mm-h at h list a- he 

point, and that w I '.eh i- i.kilv, avulduin ll.u-e e;ni di\ert and elude the \ erifiention i^i' it b\ 

ancient reproaches : Mojorrm Jlth i ltitn.ru ,>• wa\- other than marvellous; and 1 am oi Si. 

tiilhifai'tit ris <jiid' no.i ititi'Htijitiil . ( 'itjii'l, itr Amjai-tin's opinion, " bat 'ti- lietler to hvi, 

huuiitiii imjfiiii, lihrniina ol srtfu i-rriht.it trr towards doubt than a— ttrauee. in things h; d t<> 

" .Men are mo-t apt to believe what i! ey prove and dan-herons t >!■ di< \ ■<•." 
least understand. Through the lu-t < f hi. man 'Tis now mhiic yi ar- a-o that 1 tr;\elh/ 

wit, oh-eure linn^s are mure ea-ily credit* d." through the o rritorie- ( f a iuiri^n ]*rince. who. 

1 M'e very w * 1 1 ihat n.ni are nmjrx, and \\w- in my favour, and to ahate m\ incredulity . did 

hid me tit douht ii]ion pain i I' in-nll- and mc the honour to let me .-i'e in hi- own pn -^nee 

I 1 I III I'll '^ • 'I I IH W \^' ' '. V I it 1 II T-.I I • 111 : 1 I ' I' ' \ i , I"l ■ V". •.Mill \1t 1 ll'l V! ' t I ■ t , ' I 111 1 t W I'K'l' 1 1 1" I •.! I ' 1 1 !'■, 11 \ 1 . 1- 



oio me ot (louoi ii]ion pain <i 111-101- ami mc inn Honour to Jet me .-ee in in- ow n p; i -^m-e 

injuries: a new way of prrwiiulniu: ! .Muvv. and in private, tmi oi* twelvii pri-om r- of il.i- 

foi- (rod*> sake ; I am not to he calf 1 into he- kind; and amon:r>t others an old ha/, a real 

lief. Let them he anirry with tln>-e that aecu-e \\it<-h in foulne.-s and deformity, who Ion j; had 

their opinion of fal-iu : I only arm -e it of dif- been iiunou- in that ])rot'e-?ion. 1 -aw both 

iienlty and boldno.-s, and couth ma the opposite proof-, and free eoiife-Mon-, and I know not 
aiormatiou e<pially with them, if rot m> iinpc- , what ia>i mahle mark upon the nii-eruble en u- 

riiwi^lv W'Iim \\ .11 r^tiihlwli hi- n. lonciO hv tuvo • I i-\ -oninr'il :ind t:iliced with her. and the 




of these people themselves; for they have some- proofs and rea-ons that arc founded upon cxpe- 

times been known to accuse themselves of the Hence and matter of fact, I do not go about to 

I murder of persons who have afterwards been untie ; neither have they any end : I often cut 

I found living and well. In these other exlra- them, as Alexander did the LTordian-knot. 

| vagant accusations, I should be apt to say that it After all, 'tis setting a man's conjectures at a 



1 Val. Max. viii. 1. Aulus fJclIiu*. xii. 7 3 Cicero, Arid. ii. 'J,""- 

- Thp second ul tln-.se jiarauTupliK is fro in TaeiHi.s, Hist. \ 
i. 22. I kiiou nut « k'nn: .\Ioiitnu-:u' b.uTU.-.cd t lie other. ' 4 J.ivy, viii. IS. 
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very high price, to cause a man to be roasted 
alive upon them. 

We are told by several examples (and paril- 
rularly Prestantius of his lather), that being 
more profoundly asleep than men usually are, 
he fancied himself to be a mare, and that he 
served the soldiers for a snmpter ; and what he 
fancied himself to be, he was." If sorcerers 
dream so materially, if dreams can sometimes so 
incorporate themselves with effects of life, I 
cannot believe that therefore our will should be 
accountable to justice ; which I say, as a man, 
who am neither judge nor privy councillor, nor 
think myself by many degrees worthy so to be, 
but a man of the common sort, born and vowed 
to the obedience of the public realm, both iu 
words and acts. He that should record my 
idle talk, to the prejudice of the most paltry 
law, opinion, or custom of hi* parish, would do 
himself a great deal of wrong, and me too; for 
in what 1 say, I warrant no other certainty 
but that 'tis what I had then in my thought, a 
thought tumultuous and wavering. All I say 
is by way of discourse : Nee me ])udet ut istos, 
fateri nescire quad nesciam ; 3 * % Neither am I 
ashamed, as they are, to confess my ignorance 
of what I do not know :" I should not speak 
so boldly if it were my due to be believed j and 
so I told a great man, who complained to me of 
the tartness and contention of my advice. Per- 
ceiving you to be ready and prepared on one 
part, I propose to you the other, with all the 
care I can to clear your judgment, not to en- 
force it. God has your hearts iu his hand, and 
will furnish you with choice. I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to desire that my opinions should 
so much as give an inclination in a thing of so 
great importance: my fortune has not trained 
them up to so potent and elevated conclusions. 
Truly, I have not only a great many humours, 
but also a great many opinions, that I would 
endeavour to make my son dislike, if I had one. 
The truest are not always the most commodious 
to man : he is of too wild a composition. 

Whether it be to the purpose or not, 'tis no 
great matter; 'tis a common proverb in Italy, 
that he knows not Venus in her perfect sweet- 
ness, who has never lain with a lame mistress. 
Fortune, or some particular accident, has long 
ago put this saying into the mouths of the 
people ; and the same is said of the men as well 
as of women ; for the queen of the Amazons 
answered the Scythian, who courted her to love, 
Lame people api*a j/wXof o*0n, 4 lame men 
best at the perform best. In this feminal 

sport of \enus. remib ]j c> to eva( ] e the do^^n 



1 St. Augustin, De Civit. Dei, xviii. 18. The holy father 
opines, that " in cases of this sort the devil presents to the 
spectators a visionary body which they take for a real animal, 
a horse, an ass, &c, and that the man who imagines himself 
to be that ass, or that horse, thinks he carries a real burden, 
as much as it was possible for him to fancy it in a dream ; so 
that if such phantom of an animal carries real bodies, they 
are the demons who carry them in order to deceive men, 
who then see real bodies on the back of a sumpter-horse, 
which is a mere phantom." 

2 " Quod ita, ut narravirt, factum fuisse compertum est." 
— St. Aug. utsvpru. 



of the males, they lamed them in their 
infancy, arms, legs, and other members that 
gave them advantage over them, and only made 
use of men in that wherein we in the other 
parts of the world make use of women, I 
should be apt to think that the irregular move- 
ment of the lame mistress added some new 
pleasure to the work, and some extraordinary 
titillation to those who were at the sport; but 
I have lately learnt that ancient philosophy has 
itself determined it : 5 it says that the legs and 
thighs of lame women not receiving, by reason 
of their imperfection, their due aliment, it falls 
out that the genital parts above are fuller, and 
better supplied, and more vigorous ; or else tlnit 
this defect hindering exercise, they who are 
engaged in it less disperse their strength, and 
come more entire to the sports of Venus; which 
also is the reason why the Greeks decried the 
women weavers, as being more Womeuwca . 
hot than other women, by reason vers more lust- 

of their sedentary trade, which is ful than othcr 

. , . . women, 

carried on without any great exer- 
cise of the body. What is it we may not reason 
of at this rate ? 1 might also say oi' these, that 
the jogging which their work causes white 
the)' are sitting, rouses and provokes their 
desire, as the swinging and motion of coaches 
does that of our ladies. 

Do not these examples serve to make good 
what I said at first : that our reasons often 
anticipate the effect, and have so infinite an 
extent of jurisdiction, that they judge and exer- 
cise themselves, even in inanity and where 
there is no being.' Besides, the flexibility of 
our invention to forge reasons for all sorts of 
dreams, our imagination is equally facile to 
receive impressions of falsity, by very frivolous 
appearances ; for, by the sole authority of the 
ancient and common use of this proverb, I have 
formerly made myself believe that 1 had more 
pleasure with a woman, by reason she was not 
straight, and reckoned that deformity amongst 
her graces. 

Torquato Tasso, in the comparison he makes 
between France and Italy, says 
he has observed that our legs are 
generally smaller than those of 
the Italian gentlemen, and attri- 
butes the cause of it to our being 
continually on horseback ; which 
is the very same from which Suetonius draws a 
quite different conclusion : for he says, on the 
contrary, that Germanicus had made his legs 
bigger by continuation of the same exercise. 7 
There is nothing so supple and erratic as our 



The French 
gentlemen's 
legs smaller 
than those of 
the Italians, 
and why. 



5 Ciecro, Tunc, Quaes, i. 25. 



4 Michael Apostolius, Proverb. Centur. 4, num. 43. It 
was doubtless this opinion that induced the ancients to 
assign the lame Vulcan as the husband ot Venus. 

* Aristotle, Problem, sect. 10, prob. 26. 



6 Paragone dell' Italia alia Fraticia, 
parte prima detlc Rime e prose del Sign, 
in Per runt, Ann. 1585. 

" Ufa of Caligula. 



page 1 1 . Nella 
Torquat. Tasso, 
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understanding ; 'tis like the shoe of Theramenes, 
fit for all feet; 1 'tis double and various; and 
the matters tire double and diverse too. " dive 
me a drachm of silver," said a Cynic philosopher 
to Antiironus. " That is not a present befitting 
a king," replied he. u Give me then a talent," 
said the other. *' Tliat is not a present befitting 
a Cynic.*'" 

Seu plures calor ille \ins et ea*ca relaxal 
Spiramenta. novas vniiut tjiui suecus m licrl»a». : 
Seu <lur:ir m:i<ris. <-r vena* astrinfjit hiutifes ; 
Ne tenue.s phniie. rajddivr poteuli.i .sohs 
Aerior, aul Ibirea.' priictriluU: fri^n* ailuial ' 

" Whether earth £.un fresh strength or richer loud, 
Or noxious moisture, birced b\ lire, e\u.b- ; 
Whether it draw through many an opening vein, 
Juice to fresh plant* tli.it clothe anew the plum ; 
Or brace the pores tliat, pervious to the day, 
Kelt t he prone .sun's intolerable ray ; 
To picrciiiL' showers th' expanded lissire clnse, 
And the chill north that blisters as it blows." 

0(///i iiu'ditijUti ha il si/o n'/wrso, u Everv 
medal has its reverse. " This is w Iiy ( "limo- 
tuchus said of old, that Carnendes had outdone 
the labour- of 1 ferrules, in having taken from 
man consent, that is to say, opinion and the 
temerity of jjud'j'inir. 1 This mi strong fancy of 
Carnendes sprung, iti my o]iinion. anciently 
from the impudence of tlm.-c who made' profu- 
sion of knowledge, ami their immeasurable sell- j 
conceit. /Ksop was set for >ale with two other 
slaves ; the buyer a-ked the lir-t what he could 
do ; he, to enhance hi?, own value, promised moun- 
tains and minifies, saving he could do this, and 
tliat, and 1 know not what; the second mi id as 
much of himself, and more; w Inn it came to 
.Ksop's turn, and Unit he was aln> a-k "d what 
he could do: ,k Nothing," said he, *• tor these . 
two have taken up all before me ; the;, can do i 
every thing."' So has it happened in the school ' 
of philosophy ; the pride of those who attri- 
buted the capacity of all things to human wit, 
created in others, out of spite and emulation, 
this opinion, that it is capable of nothing : the 
one maintnin the same extreme in ignorance 
that the others do in knowledge, in order to 
make it undeniable that man is immoderate 
throughout, and can give no other po.-dtive 
sentence but that of necessity, and the want of ' 
ability to proceed farther. 
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C II APT Ell XII. 

OF PirYSIOOXoMY, 

Almost all the opinions we have an; derived 
„. , . , from authority, and taken upon 

\\ e admire the . , i »:• ' 

discourses of trus t ; ^"d tls ,lof amiss : we 

Socrates out of could not choose worse than by 

Z\:S%" ™™*™> in w/veak an ago 

probation, 1 hat image ot the discourses of 



1 Erasmus, Adasfia, in vrrho, 

2 Seneca, dr Iie/ief. ii. 17. 

3 \ irpil. Gutrpin, i. HQ. 

4 Cicero, Acad. ii. 3t. 



Socrates, which his friends have without dU- 
transmitted to us, we approve cerium* the true 
upon no other account but from value ot them, 
the reverence to public approbation ; 'tis not 
according to our own knowdedge; they are not 
after our way ; if any thing of this kind should 
spring ii]) now, few men would value them. 
We discern not the graces, otherwise than by 
certain features, touched up and illustrated by 
art; such as glide on in their own purity and 
simplicity easily escape so gross a sight as ours ; 
they have a delicate and concealed beauty ; 
there needs a clear and purified siirht to discover 
so secret a light. Is not simplicity, according 
to our notions, cmi.-in -german to lolly, and a 
quality of reproach ' Socrates makes his son] 
move a natural and common motion ; a peasant 
said this, a woman said tlmt ; he never has any 
thinir in his mouth but cartel's, joiners, cobblers, 
and masons; these are deductions and simili- 
tudes drawn from the most common and known 
actions of men ; every one understands them. 
1'nder so vile a form we should never ha\e 
entertained the nobility and splendour "f his 
admirable conceptions; we who think all things 
low and flat that are not elevated by learning, 
ami who discern no riches but in pomp \\m\ 
show. Thi> world of ours is only formed tor 
ostentation ; men are only puffed up with wind, 
and are bandied to and fro like foot-balls. That 
man proposed to himself no vain and idle fan- 
cies ; his de-i^n] w:is to i'urni-h us with precepts 
and tliiiiLfs that really and more fitly serve to 
the u-e of life ; 

Srr\,ir<> minium, fineinqnc terscre, 
Natur;uinjnr> .snmi.' 

" To keep a im\ui, hi.s end still to observe, 
And lrom the. laws ot" nature ne'er to swerve," 

lie was also always one and the same, 7 and 
riiis'-d himself, not b\ starts, but by complexion, 
to the hi crh ot pitch of vigour ; or, to say it better, 
he exalted nothing, but rather brought down 
and reduced to his original, and natural condi- 
tion, all asperities and difficulties; for, in Cato, 
'tis mo>f manifest that it is a proceeding ex- 
tended far beyond the common ways ; in the 
brave exploits of his life, and in his death, we 
find him always mounted upon tin* hiirh horse; 
whereas tins nnui s always creeps upon the 
ground, and with a slow and ordinary pace, 
treats of the most useful discourses, and bears 
himself, both at his death, and in the most thorny 
traverses that could present themselves, in the 
ordinary course of human life. 

It 1ms fallen out well, that the man most 
worthy to be known, and to be 
presented to the world for ex- o?5o£"c.T 
ample, should be he of whom we 
have the most certain knowledge; he has been 



5 Plarmd. j*;j vita. 

r ' Lucan ii. 381, spenkinp of Cato. 

~ Cicero, ib> Offic. i xG. 

B Socrates. 
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made dear to us by the most clear- sigh ted men 
that ever were ; the testimonies we have of him 
are admirable, both in fidelity and capacity, 
"f is a great thing that he was able so to order 
the pure imaginations of a child, that, without 
altering or wresting them, he has thereby pro- 
duced the most beautiful effects of a human 
soul ; he presents it neither elevated nor rich, 
he only represents it sound, but certainly with 
a pure and sprightly health. By these common 
and natnrnl springs, by these ordinary and 
vulgar fancies, without being moved or making 
any bustle, he set up, not only the most regular 
but the most high and vigorous beliefs, actions, 
and manners that ever were. 'Tis he who 
brought back from heaven, where she was 
losing her time, human wisdom, to restore her 
to man, with whom her most just and greatest 
business lies. 1 See him plead before his judges; 
observe by what reasons he rouses his courage 
to the hazards of war; with what arguments he 
fortifies his patience against calumny, tyranny, 
death, and the shrewishness of his wife ; you 
will rind nothing in all this borrowed from the 
arts and sciences ; the simplest may there dis- 
cover their own means and power; 'tis not pos- 
sible more to retire, or to creep more low. He 
has done human nature a great kindness in 
showing it how much it can do of itself. 

We are all of us richer than we think for; 
but we are taught to borrow and to beg, and 
brought up more to make use of 
!!:Z£ what is another, tl.an of our 
own. Man can in nothing fix 
and conform himself in his mere necessity ; of 
pleasure, wealth, and power, he grasps at more 
than he can hold ; his greediness is incapable 
of moderation. And I find that in curiosity of 
knowing he is the same ; he cuts himself out 
more work than he can do, and more than he 
needs to do, extending the utility of knowledge 
as far as its matter : LI omnium rerun), sic lit- 
ter 'arum qnuquo, intemperantia laboraimin f 
" As of every thing else, we are also afHieted 
with intemperance in letters ; " and Tacitus 
has reason to commend the mother of Agricola 
for having restrained her son in his too violent 
appetite for learning/' 5 

'Tis a good, if duly considered, which has in 
it, as the other goods of men have, 
a great deal of vanity, and of 
proper and natural weakness, and 
that costs very dear. The acqui- 
sition of it is more hazardous than 
that of any other meat or drink ; 
for in other things, what we have bought we 
carry home in some vessel, and there have liberty 
to examine our purchase, and consider when 
and how much of it we will take ; but the 
sciences we can, at the very first, bestow into 
no other vessel than the soul ; we swallow them 
as we buy them, and return from the market, 



1 Cicero, Acad. i. i. 
* Seneca, E/nst. 106. 
3 Life of Agricola, c. 4. 



Learning is a 
dangerous ac- 
quisition. That 
which is of ab- 
solute use is in 
us by nature. 



either already infected or amended ; there are 
some that only burden and overcharge the sto- 
mach instead of nourishing ; and others that, 
under colour of curing, poison ns. I have been 
pleased, in phices where I have been, to see 
men, out of devotion, make a vow of ignorance 
as well as of chastity, poverty, and penitence ; 
'tis also a gelding of our unruly appetites to 
blunt this cupidity that spurs us on to the study 
of books, and to deprive the soul of this volup- 
tuous complacency, that tiekles ns with the idea 
of knowledge ; and 'tis plenarily to accomplish 
the vow of poverty to add unto it that of the 
mind. We need little learning to teach us how 
to live at our ease ; and Socrates tells us that it. 
is in us, with the way how to find it, and the 
manner how to use it. All this knowledge of 
ours that exceeds the natural is well nigh super 
fluous and vain ; 'tis much if it do not more 
burden and cumber us than it does us good : 
Panels opus est lit t wis ad menieni bouam :'' 
tl A man of good natural parts has no great, 
need of learning:" 'tis a feverish excess of the 
mind; a tempestuous and unquiet instrument. 
Collect yourself ; you will find in yourself the 
arguments of nature against death true, and the 
most proper to serve you in time of need ; 'tis 
they that make a peasant, an entire people, die 
with as mu eh firmness as a philosopher. Should 
I have died less cheerfully before 1 had read 
Cicero's Tusculans ? I believe not ; and when 
I find myself at the best, I perceive that my 
tongue is enriched indeed, but my courage little 
or nothing elevated by them ; it is just as nature 
forged it at first, and against any conflict only 
defends itself after a natural and ordinary way: 
books have not so much served me for instruc- 
tion as for exercise. What if knowledge, try- 
ing to arm us with new defences against natural 
inconveniences, has more imprinted in our fan- 
cies their weight and grandeur, than her reasons 
and subtleties to secure us from them ? They 
are subtleties, indeed, with which she often 
alarms us to little purpose ; do but observe how 
many slight and frivolous, and, if nearly exa- 
mined, how many incorporeal arguments the 
closest and wisest authors scatter about a 
good one ; they are no other but verbal quirks 
to gull us; but forasmuch as this may be with 
some profit, I will shift them no farther ; many 
of that sort are here, dispersed up and down, 
either borrowed or imitated ; yet ought a man 
to take heed not to call that force which is only 
a knack of writing, and that solid which is 
only quick, or that good which is only fine: 
Qitfe inagis yitstata quam potata delect ant f 
" Which more delight in tasting than in being 
drunk ; " every thing that pleases does not 
nourish, iibi non imjenit, sed (mind negotiam 
ar/itur. 6 " Where the question is not about 
improving the wit, but bettering the under- 
standing;." 



4 Seneca, Epist. 106. 

5 Cicero, Tu.sc Qua-s. v. 5. 

6 Seneca, Epist. /5. 
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To see the work that Seneca makes to fortify I was writing tin's about the time when a great 

himself usftiiiis-t death ; to see him >\vcnt ami loud of our intestine troubles for 

pant to harden and encourage him-elf, ami several months, lay with [ill its Muntnitmr'a ^ 

fiirht so lou<j upon the perch, won; I have less- weight upon me : 1 had tin* enemy t.'rri'iVic c:iiu- 

eimd his reputation with me, hud lie not very at my door on one side, and tin 1 unties ni the 

bravely nmiutiiined it to the l;i-t. 1 lis so ardent freebooters, wor-o enemies than l ^" ^"'us 

and frequent iiiritutinin discover that he wa- they, on the other: Ami ur/t.is, iinuiu-]. 

himself impetuous and anient ( Mmjtr.ts a tiimns suf vi/iis oortatur ; * - Finhtini: 

rei/tissius fofpfif/t?', of wctin/ts . . . mm o.sf not with arms, but. with \ice.>;'' and under- 

alJiis hiift'iilo, (dins ttnimn o<iu>t\ ] " A Li' re at w ent all .-orts of military injuries at once : 

courage Mieuk- more no^Ii'jvutlv, 
A campwris-n mmv M , ri / lv h ...wit and eon- U "^ ^ th V™ ^\ M \\ l \ * l™** J 5 ""'"*", 

and riiiunvji. riiire wear one and the simc 

i:, . *' ].., .,.,, , 1,.. ,,,,,,. ;,. tl .,l 'Hiii i! -r Irmd : n riu-mv ;i!;irms. 

JiN,1 > < n hum he eoii\iM-d A||il ll .,.. ltL . I ^ l(1Jlll , uk ., UIth 1IMUri(JU , arma ... 

nt \\i< own expense) ; ami he doe- in some sort 

di-eover that he w a- hard piv>-ed by hi- em-mv. A nion-trous war ! Other wars are bent ajjaiiM 

Plutarch's way, by how bunch it i- more di— ^trumiers. this against it-elf; and de>troys it-olt 

ihiint'iil and ueu'liuent, i- in my opinion .-•> n u.'h with it- own poi-on. "fis of so maliiruunt and 

the moiv niiinly and pi r-ua-ive : 1 am apt i» rninou- a nature, that it ruins it-elf with the 

believe* that hi- -onl had more a — ujviI and more re-f ; and with it- own raic maniles and tears 

regular motion-. The one. more -harp, jirii-k- ii-elf to piece-. We often- r sec it di-.-olve ot 

and makes upstart, and more touches tin- -■» il ; it-elf, than through -eaivity of any neee--arie<, 

the other more solid, who inform-. e-tuhh\-!i -, or by force of toe enemy . A II d:-eipbne cvade- 

and eon-tautly -nop >rt- u<. imuv tomdies the it; it come- to compose >- ditiou, and is it-el' 

iinder.-fahdinj'. That rcivi-he- the judgment, lull of it; will cha-ti-e di-ohedieiiee, 'and it-elt 

(hi- will* it. I have likewise -cen other writ- i- the example : ami, employed for the defence 

ini:'s\ct more nwenneed than lhe-e, that, in ot' the lav,-, ivhc!> a-jaiiet it- own. What a 

the n-pre-en tii lion of the eon tl let llu y nut in tain condition ;ire we in ! Our pi \-'<e make- us s:ek ' 
airain-t the temptations of the lle-h, paint them . , 

-o -harp, -o powerful, and invincible, that we, im"..v !u'-\ ^n^n'.u^l'mu-. 

w ho are of the common -ort of people, an 1 apt 
;is much to wonder at the Strang ne-.- and mi- Exsujin-.e tn;ii"-« ;« .r. -cc^u? in«- -.. -n.' ..•« 

| known force of their temptation, a- at their " n s j.' \Mmi.iiu*s h in wtm-, ami mi-\<t ^ l." 

i resistance. 

, v , . . , . . . , Om.n.i l.-.rc.a. ni-l.e n. tiimn i rni -' i U r< re, 

J o what end do we l;'<» annum our-elves with .iu-sn..\i u not*)- im-m-m avcrurr ... nun. 

j the-e i.liorts c»f science ! J.ef u- look down to 

the earth, upon the p<„ r people " j-; ™; ^•a < ! 1 "^^- :;; v !,: ; [ .;;;i;: I ';;: l ;;, ;i ^ 

Th«j r-s 'ution that w e -ee scattered nbuut. ]>rone 

f.Iru.pV -^Mst ail 'l hitent upon their bii-im---, In the bciriunii.ir <>f »hi-e pu]»uhn* maladie- 

fatal act ; t -.,t s that neither know Ari-totle nor n man may di-timjui-h the -muii I froiu the -icl- 

ilI-aMi'usrl!" ' n f ';ito. example nor precpt : even b.utwluu they come to eontinue, a- our-hav 

man: instr \c- h'<>"\ the-e does niituie everv duy done, the whole body i- then infected from hem 

i.v^thau t!.<^ extract eilcet- of eon-taney and t-> foot, ami \v> ]<art is free fn.m eornn.tion ; f.u 

p'l-e'li.piKTs!'' pitiience, more ]mre and Hrui than there i< no air that men so greedily draw in. 

tho-e who so impii.-itivel\ -tudv that d'tl' i-e- it- If so <oon, and that penctntJe • 

in the school.-. Hew many do I ordinarily .-«> deep, a- that of liceii-e. Our armies only 

-ee who .-li^ht poverty.' "llow many that Mili.-i-t. and are ke|»t to'jether by the cement 

: desire to die, en- that die without ahirm or uf -rranp'rs: tor of French there is now no 

i re -ire t / lie that is now diirniiiLT in my LTurden eon-taut and reirnlar army to bo made. Oh. 

| has this mornim; buried his father, or hi- >on. shame! there is no more discipline now to be | 

The very names by which they call di-eases seen but in borrowed soldiers. A « to ourselves, 

sweeten and mollify the sharpness of tlieiu : the we conduct ourselve- at tin; discretion, not ot" 

phthysic is with them no more than n eoimh, the the chief, but every one at hi-> own : the •rcneral 

dysentery but a loo.-ene->. a pleurisv but a cold, ha- a harder gaum to play within than he has 

and as they gently name them, so thev li-htly without; 'ti- for the commander to follow the 

endure them ; they are very jrreat and\rrie\ous *oloieis. to pay court to them, to consult their 

indeed when they hinder their ordinary labour, I humour-; lie alone has to obey; all the rest is 

and they never keep their bed> but to die : di-solute and free. It pleases me to ob-erve 

Simple? Ufa ot npvrta virtus in uhsrttram ot how much pusillanimity and cowardice tin re i.^ 

solertem schont'unn rrrsa est.' 2 *' That plain and in ambition ; by how abject and servile ways it 

simple virtue is converted into an obscure and , must arrive at its end ; but, withal, it displease- 

subtle knowledge." j me to see [rood and LTenerou- natures, and lh u 



1 Scnera. Epi.st. |]4, 115. I 4 y.;., .;,{ , M >f, 

- Id. ih p.", I 

A Uvld, fir P'j'ito. i A, .*". . {/; •■•'■•^^ ( / r Xif,.' f 
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are capable of justice, every day corrupted in 
the management and command of this confu- 
sion. Long toleration begets habit ; habit, 
consent and imitation. We had enough of i 1 1— 
born souls, without spoiling those that were 
generous and good ; so that if we go on, there 
will not remain any with whom to entrust the 
health of this state of ours, in case fortune 
chances to restore it : 

Hunc saltern everso juvencin sueeurrcre seclo 
Ne prohibite. 1 

<; O, let this youth a prostrate world sustain." 

What is become of the old precept, that soldiers 
ought more to tear their chief than the enemy ?- 
And that wonderful example, that an orchard 
being enclosed within the precincts of a camp 
of the lioinan army, was seen at their dislodg- 
ment the next day, in the same condition, not 
an apple, though ripe and delicious, being 1 
pulled, but all left to the owner?' 5 I could 
wish that our youth, instead of the time they 
spend in less fruitful travels and less honourable 
employments, would bestow one half of that 
time in being an eye-witness of naval exploits 
under some good captain-commander of Rhodes, 
and the other half iu observing the discipline 
of the Turkish armies ; for they have many 
differences and advantages over ours : one of 
which is, that our soldiers become more licen- 
tious in expeditions, theirs more temperate and 
circumspect ; for the thefts and insolences com- 
mitted upon the common people, which are 
only punished with a cudgel in peace, are capi- 
tal in war ; for an t^ taken in Turkey without 
paying for it, fifty blows with a cudgel is the 
prefixed rate ; for any thing else, how trivial 
soever, not necessary to nourishment, they are 
presently impaled, or beheaded without mercy. 
1 am astonished, in the history of Selim. tiie 
most cruel conqueror that ever was, to see that, 
when he subdued Egypt, the beautiful gardens 
about Damascus, though all open, and in a 
conquered land, and his army encamped upon 
the very place, should be left untouched by 
the hands of the soldiers, because they had not 
received the signal of plunder. 

But is there any disease in a government so 
important as ought to be physicked with such 
a mortal drug? " No," says Favonius, 4 "not 
so much as the tyrannical usurpation of a com- 
monwealth.'' Plato, likewise, 5 will not consent 
that a man should do violence to the peace of 
his country to cure it; and by no means ap- 
proves of a reformation that disturbs and hazards 
all, and that is to be purchased at the price of 
the citizens' blood and ruin : determining it to 
be the duty of a patriot, in such a case, to let 
things alone ; and only to pray to God for his 



1 Virgil, Georgic. i. 500. Montaigne probably alludes to 
Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of France. 

2 Val. Maximns, ii. 7, ext. 2. 

3 Frontin. Stratag. iv. 3, 13, speaking of the army of M. 
Scaurus. 

4 Plutarch, Life of Marcus Brutus, c. 3 



extraordinary assistance ; and he seems to be 
angry with his friend Dion for having pro- 
ceeded something after another manner. I was 
a Piatonist in this point, before I knew there 
had ever been such a man as Plato in the world. 
And if this person ought absolute!}" to be re- 
jected from our society, he who, by the sincerity 
of his conscience, merited from the divine 
favour to penetrate so far into the Christian 
light, through the universal darkness wherein 
the world was involved in his time, J do not 
think it would well become us to suffer our- 
selves to be instructed by a heathen, how 
great an impiety it is not to expect from God 
any relief simply his own, and without our 
co-operation. I often doubt whether, among so 
many men as meddle in such affairs, there is 
not to be found some one of so weak under- 
standing as to have been really persuaded that 
he went towards reformation by the worst of 
deformations ; that he advanced towards his 
salvation by the most express; causes that we 
have of most assured damnation ; that by over- 
throwing the government, magistracy, and 
laws, in whose protection God had placed him, 
by tearing his mother to pieces, and giving the 
lacerated limbs to her old enemies to gloat 
over, by inspiring fraternal minds with parri- 
cidial animosities, by calling devils and furies 
to his aid, he can assist the holy sweetness and 
justice of the divine laws. Ambition, avarice, 
cruelty, and revenge, have not sufficient natural 
impetuosity of their own ; let us bait them with 
the glorious titles of ju-tice and devotion. 
There cannot a worse state of things be ima- 
gined than where wickedness comes to be 
legitimate, and assumes, with the magistrate's 
permission, the cloke of virtue: Xi/til in speciem 
fallachis (jumii pvava relit no ubi deoruvi nn- 
men prcetenditur scekribus* " Nothing has a 
more deceiving face than false religion, where 
devotion is pretended by wicked men." The 
extremest sort of injustice, according to Plato, 
is where that which is unjust is reputed just. 7 

The common people then suffered therein very 
much, not present damages only, 

Undique totis 
Usque adeo lurbatur agris, 8 

" So great disturbance reigns throughout the land," 

but future too : the living were to suffer, and 
so were they who were yet unborn : they pil- 
laged them, and consequently me too, even of 
hope, taking from them all they had laid up in 
store to live on for many years : 

Quae nequeunt secum fcrre aut abducere, perdunt ; 

Et cremat insontcs turba scelesta casas/ J 
Muris nulla fides, squalenl populatibus agri. 10 



5 Epist. to Perdiccas. 
c Livy, xxxix. lfi. 

7 Republic, ii. 4. 

8 Virgil, Eclog. i. 11. 

3 Ovid. Trist. K ii\ 10 65. 
10 Cbudian, in Kutrop. i. 244. 
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' What tlirv can't bear auav thev spoil and spurn, 
And the ll'uil rabble harmlos I'ioum-s l)uru ; 
Walls can't secure their ma>lers, and the field, 
Through woful waste, does an ill project yield ' 



M N T A I G N E' 3 KS S A Y S. 

amongst my friends 1 in'ght com- 



II'iw he bore 
misfortune. 



111 i t n neee.-sifous and degraded Jv 1 

old nej' : and having turned my 

eyes quite round, 1 found myself altogether at 

. * i. r e.. i..*- ,.,,,.>• ...it' Y.ji tj.ii.ti. i1.im-»i 




with one tnee ; my lite and my actions witii eoniiuend me to my own, and so niueli tne 

another. They did not lay forma] accusations (lu>er attach me to mv.-elf. Men on all occa- 

siLriiinst an 1 , for they had no hold. I never .inns ihrow themselves iijhiji foreign help, to 

slink from the laws, and w hoever would haw -,pare their ow u. w hieh i- the only certain and 

que-tioie'd me. would have done himself a -.njbeient one, lor him who knows how to arm 

i: renter prejudice thiiu me: they wire milv him-elf therew ith. I', very one run- t 1-ew here, 

mute suspicions that wen.' wintered nhout, ami to the future, ibraHiiuch as no one is arrived 

which never want appearance in mi eunlu-ed a ;| | l,j n i-e]f. And I w a- -ati-lied that they were 

mixture, no more than enviou- or idle head>. prutitable iucon\ enienci •-. ibra-much a> ill m*1io- 

1 commonly a--i-t the injuriou- pre-umption- ] a r- are to he mlmoui^hed w itli the rod. w hen 

that fortune M-atter- abroad a-jain-t me, b\ a n a-on u ill nut do; a.- a crocked piece ot 

way I h;<\e e\ir had of evading to ju.-tily, \\< H )d i-, bv lire ami .-training to he reduced to 

,.\ on.n in< i.^t.l iiia.i1' i 'i > i wi ■ i \ 1 1 1 1 f I i ', 1 1 if » .... I,.], i .... . 1 I , . . i . , . i . i .•, .•! r iv 1 1 1 1 1 ' i »i*i ". i f • 1 1 1 ■• t n 



were to compn mi-e iu_v eon-cience to plead in m\-elf to keep to inv-t 



^ l< * • IM..1. » 111 I Hi < > *■» > „ >• J ....... , WIMIU l-« | I > ||. |.|. . . .1........... v 

excuse, or exelu'ii ni\ -.■ ] '", eoiicei\ iuiT that, it -trainhtne— . 1 hav e a <ovat w Idle preached t 

mv-elf to keep to my-ell', ami -eparate m\ ^elf 
from the allair.- of othi r- ; \«t 1 am Mill turn- 
im_r my eyes a-ide : a how , a kind w on!, or look 
from a un-at privui t< nipt- me: of which ( «od 

• tlie-c dnvs 



i r> hehalt : rn\<j)U'iiihis en'uti tiinjmetittitinm 
( lenitttr r " For p» r-picuin i- clouded hy aug- 
mentation." And, ;i- if ever} one -aw a- clearly 

into me a- I do m\-eif, in-tead of retiring from kmiw- how little -enrciu tin re b in tlie-e da\ 

' rutin r ;iM ,| |„, w little ties -ljniv ! I Mill, will." 



•oi aeeu-;ili. a. I -tep up to inert it. mm rutin r ;m ,| |,,, w little ties ~ u i i r \ I 1 Mill, wilbo.it 

i\e it -oine kind of colour by an irouii al and w rinklin«.r m\ forehead, hearken to the per-ua- 

-c< llimj confer--ion, it' 1 do not -it totally -ileur, cjous that are oitered me to draw ine inlo th ' 

as of a thinu' not worth my answer. lint -neh market - plnee ; and mi gently refu-e, ih it 1 

as look upon thi- kind of lieh.n iour of mine a- were halt w illimj. to heo\ercome. Now. Him 

too hain_Lht\ a confidence, have a> little kind- iinhx-ile a -pirit. Mow s are required; and ihi- 

ne-< for me a- th-\ who inttrpret it the weak- V e--el wh : eh thu> el ic »] .- ami eleavi >. and i- 

:.e.-- o!' an imleteu-ihle cau-e : particular!} ureat n-adv to fall in ]iieee>, mu>t have the horn,- 

proj le, towards w horn want of -ulnui-'ioii is the |',, rrt .«l down with ^mimI -mi ml -lroki - of a n.ai- 

extreme fault, and who are rude to all ju-tice 1,-1, Seeondlv, that thi- accident served me t'<>\- 

tl,..t t-imifu -..wl r..,.l^ ll^i.lf" • i 11 f I i^ lint wlili. ....I . *-.. *'. .. ,f..f^n ' if' I win. lu.lli 



that knows and feel- it>elf", and is not sul. 
mi--i\e, huinhle, and Mippliant : 1 have often 
knocked my head npiin-t this pillur. So it i-, 
thai at what then hetel me an amhitioun man 
would have handed him-elf, and a covetous one 
would have done the >aine. 1 have no manner 
of care of o;»»ttintr; 

Sit milii quod nunc est erium nnnu*. et mdn \n,un 
Uliuul Mi[M-re.-t u i \i, si ijuul MijiiTi'^e \olcnt di : J 

" Tills is my prayer : let me possess 
31y prc-cn't wealth, or ewn h%-, ; 
And if tlu* bounteous L r od> slnuihl deic:!l 
A loimer 'ale, tli.t L life be mine ." 



lei . . iiuiiiu \ , ii ia i i ii.- ci« <. mi ii i ..!»'■» I... i- ■■ 
exerei-e to prepare for worse ; if 1, who. hoth 
hv the beiietit of fortune, and by the condition 
of my nuinners, hojied to he the la^t, should 
happen to he one of the iirst that should lie 
trapped in this storm : iii-tructinLT m\>elf he- 
time- to con-train my life, and tit it for a new 
condition. The true* liberty is to be able to do 
what a man will with himself: Pittcutissiinus 
ml (jut m> hain't in pot estate* " ile is mo.-t 
potent, who has him-elf in his own power." In 
an ordinarv and quiet time, a man prepares 
himself for' moderate' and common accidents; 
but, in the confu-ion wherein we have been for 
these thirty years, every Frenchman, whether 




1 Cicero, de Xnt. Dear. iii. 4 

2 Iloraee, Kpiit. i. IS, 1(1,". 
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I seldom read in histories the confusions of other 
states, without regret that I was not present, 
the better to consider them, so does my curiosity 
make me in some sort please myself with seeing 
with my own eyes this notable spectacle of our 
public death, its form and symptoms ; and, see- 
ing I could not hinder it, am content to be 
destined to assist in it, and thereby to instruct 
myself. Thus do we greedily covet to see, 
though in shadow, and in the fables of theatres, 
the tragic representations of human fortune; , 
'tis not without compassion of what we hear, 
but we please ourselves in rousing our trouble, 
by the rarity of these pitiable events. Nothing 
tickles that does not pinch. And good histo- 
rians skij) over, as a stagnant water and dead j 
sea, ealm narrations, to be again upon the sto- j 
ries of wars and seditions, which they know I 
are most acceptable to the reader. 

I question whether or no I can handsomely i 
confess with how insignificant a sacrifice of the 
repose and tranquillity of my life, I have passed 
over above the one half of it amid the ruin 
of my country. I am a little too liberal of I 
patience, in accidents that do not directly 
affect me, and, in pitying myself, do not so 
much regard what they take from me, as what 
remains safe, both within mid without. There is 
comfort in evading, one while (me, another 
while another, of those evils that are levelled at 
me too ut last, but at presmit hart others, only 
about us : as also that, in matters of public 
interest, the more my affection is universally 
dispersed, the weaker it is; to which maybe 
added that it is half true, tun turn ex public/* 
waits seiith/tHn, quantum ad prirufas res per- 
t'uu't ; ' " we are only so far sensible of public 
evils, as they respect our private affairs ;" and 
that the health from which we fell was such 
that itself lessens the regret we ought to have. 
It was health, but only in comparison of the 
sickness that has succeeded it ; we are not 
fallen from any great height: corruption and 
thievery that is in dignity and office, seems 
to me the most insupportable ; 'tis less annoy- 
ing to be rilled in a wood than in a place of 
security. It was a univei^a) junction of parti- 
cular members, rotten in emulation of one 
another, and the most of them with inveterate 
ulcers, that neither required nor admitted of 
any cure. 

This sinking, therefore, did rather animate 
than oppress me, by the assistance of my con- 
science, which was not only at peace within 
itself, but elevated, and I did* not rind any rea- 
son to complain of myself. Also, as God never 
sends evil, any more than good, absolutely un- 
mixed to men, my health continued at that time 
more than usually good : and, as I can do no- 
thing without it, there are few things that I 
cannot do with it. It afforded me means to 
rouse up all my provision, and to lay my hand 
before the wound, that would else perhaps have 



gone farther, and experienced that, in my pa- 
tience, I had some stand against fortune ; and 
that it must be a great shock could throw me 
out of the saddle. "l do not say this to provoke 
her to give me a more vigorous charge ; I am 
her humble servant, and submit to her pleasure. 
Let her be content with what she has done, in 
God's name. Do you ask if 1 am sensible of 
her assaults ? Yes, certainly. Hut, as those 
who are possessed and oppressed with sorrow, 
may sometimes suffer themselves, nevertheless, 
by Intervals to taste a little pleasure, and are 
sometimes surprised with a smile, so have I so 
much power over my<elf as to make my ordi- 
nary condition quiet and free from disturbing 
thoughts ; but I suffer myself withal, by fits, 
to be surprised with the "stings of those un- 
pleasing imaginations, that assault me whilst I 
am arming myself to drive them away, or at 
least to wrestle with them. 

J in t behold another aggravation of the evil, 
which befel me in the tail of the 
rest. Both without doors and Account of a 

... T , . .,, f;ital plague 

within, I was assaulted with a that happened 
plague, most violent in compari- at that time in 
son' of all other* ; for, a, to.ind J^Sm™ 7 - 
bodies are subject to more griev- taiyne lived, 
oiis maladies, forasmuch as they 
are not to lie forced but by such, so my very 
healthful air, where no contagion, though very 
near, in the memory of man, had ever taken 
footing, coming to be corrupted, produced 
strange effects : 

Mista senum et juvenum densantur funera : nullum 
Shjvu caput Proserpina futril. 1 

" Of old and young: s=ee thousand* die ; 
No one from cruel Proserpine can ny." 

I had to suffer this pleasant condition, that the 
sight of my house was frightful to me ; what- 
ever I had' there was without guard, and left to 
the mercy of every one. I myself, who am of 
so hospitable a nature, was myx-lf in very great 
distress for a retreat for my family ; a wild and 
scattered family, frightful both to its friends 
and itself, and filling every place with horror 
where it attempted to settle ; having to shift 
abode as soon as any one's linger began to 
ache ; all diseases are "then concluded to be the 
plague, and people do not. stay to examine w hat 
they are. And the mischief fs, that, according 
to the rules of art, in every danger that a man 
comes near, he must undergo a quarantine in 
the suspense of his infirmity, your imagination 
all that while tormenting you at pleasure, and 
turning even your health itself into a fever. 
Yet all this would have gone the less to my 
heart, had I not witlml been compelled to be 
sensible of others' sufferings, and miserably to 
serve six months together for a guide to this 
caravan ; for I carry my antidotes within my- 
self, which are resolution and patience. Appre- 
hension, which is particularly to be feared in this 



l Livy, xxx. 14. 



2 Horace, Od: i-. 2£*, 19 
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disease, docs not much trouble mi; ; and if, nothing inferior in nnduuntediK-s to the most 

beinu: alone, I should have taken it, it had studied and premeditated resolution, 
been' a more sprightly and a longer ilbjfht: 'tis Most of the instructions of learning, to en- 

n. kind of death that 1 do not think of the worse courage ih. have in them more 

sort; 'tis usually short, stupid, without pain, of -how than of force, and of ^' 1 ! , l J l I ! 1 ", s in J ,IC 

anil coupled by' the public condition ; without ornament than etl'eet. We have nj^'^dcrivc 

ceremony, without nioitrniiiLr, and without a abandoned nature, and would any trreut a<i- 

crowil. 'But as to the poople about us, the teach her what to do; -he who J^Ji^'^Sii 

hundredth part of them could not be saved : did so happily and so securely uiscK-i.ee. 

I lead n- ; and in the mean time, 

Pastonmi, el Km,;- >altus hitr«,uc- varantr-e h'om the Jooe-tcps ot her instructions, and that 

little which, by the benefit of ignorance, re- 

" %t;^;sz&:";:z ;ir ■'■- »"«■* »<■ "■ ■•'»»«■-- ,.»"i-«»»«-" »« »■<■. i^ .<«■ "•» 

rustic rout ot uiipoli-ljcd men, learning 1- run- 
In this place, my u'reule-t revenue i> manunl : trained every day to borrow thenee to make a 
what an hundred men ploughed for me lay a pattern for her di-ciple- of constancy, traiupiil- 
h/iie; time fallow. litv, and innocence. 'Tis a line tiling to M»e, 
But then what example of resolution did we that these, full of so much line knowledge, 

not see in the simplicity ol' ail have to imitate this foolish simplicity, and 

^\V«.Tmmn r m thi- people.' Kverv one ivm-rally that in tlm ] rin.i pal acts of virtue ; and that 

}wt»|>io in this renounced a.l run of li'": i'ie our wixloui mu-t learn, even from beasts, the 

iimiTdl ilfsolii. iiiMpe-.. the principal wealth of m <«t prolhable instructions in the greatest and 

the country, humr in clusters nin,[. u . -e^nrv concerns of human lite, a- how 

upon the vine-: every nm* hidillcivurly ]ire- w e are io iiv e an! dj»> uiaiiULre our u r unds, lov c 

pariuir tor. and expeetine,' death, either to- ami briiij, 1 up « .r eu'ddivn, and maintain pi-- 

ni'jht or to-nn.rrow, w ith a eonutemtuee an 1 th-o : a - ■: oilar t i -l :;;.< i 1 y of human iurirmit v ; 

voice so tar from tear, u> it' they bad r> a- ;n,,l i|,at mis re. ui v < -o handle ai our p!« a 

tracted with death in this neer—irx . and t ,o -ere, tiudin„ e.i -more -mil' diver-ify and 

it had been a univ « r-al and inc\ itable s, at"ne ■. novelty, leaves \\ i l : i u- no apparent trace of 

'Tis alway- Mich: but how -leiidi r a hold I. a- nature: and that they ha\e done will ad 

the resolution of dvine,' The di*luiieo an 1 m, n, a- p<rm .t, do w.tli.ui; iiiey have ■ .- 

ditference of a few hours, the son coiisi h rati. in p ii-[irale ! ir u iih - > ai my ar^ui a nia» ion- a id 

of company, renders the apprehension and i! •■ fnr-feicln d di-rnur • s, i tut i it is l H .e nne variable, 

idea various to us. Do but oh-en e tln^e : b;, and pariicular to everyone uf tueui, ami iias 

reason that they died in the -nine montii, eh 1- |,, s [ its pr >;>er, con-taut, and uai\er-al face, 

dnui, younu' people and old. the\ w ere no lunger aIJI l u,. mu-t seek testimony from beasts, nor 

astonished at it. they no more lamented. 1 mw subject to favour, errupri'»i. or diversity of 

some who were afraid of sta\ it)u behind, as ia a opinion- ; for it i> huh ed true that even th y 

dreadful solitude : and 1 did not commonly ob- themselves do not alvvnv- -o exactly in the 

serve any other solicitude amount then than path of nature: hut w lit n in they do swerve, 

that of sepulture ; they were troubled o> m e the 'ij s so little, that \mi may alvva\< -ec the 

dead bodies scattered about tie' field.- at the track: as holies linit ere lei make several 

mercy of beasts, which prt s-ntl\ be^an to tlock bound- ai 1 cnrwi-, but 'lis alwavs at the 

about them. 1 low diti't riie.:' are the fancies ot' Iriioth of the collar, an i they srdl follow him 

men! The Neorites, a nation subjected b\ r | lut leads them: and as a hawk takes hi- 

Alexander, threw tin bodies ol' tin ir dead in the flight, but still under the restraint of his strinir. ; 

deejiest jvarts ot' their woods, on purpose to have /■;./'//(/, tortnett/a, hcl'o^ morh^, tmitfnnjia 

them there eaten, the only sepulture reputed aml'ilun* - - - nf millo sis hhiIo t'no : ■' ' k Medi- 

happy aniomj-t them.- Some, who were \ et in tate upon banishments, torture-, wars, dbeascs, 

health, iliu^ed their own graves; others laid them and sliipw retd^s, that thou iua\e>r not be to 

down in them whilst yet alive ; and a labourer ^ rk in any disaster," what LTood will this 

of mine, while dyin_r, with hi- funds and feet eui'io>ity do us, to pro-occupy all the incon- 

pulled the earth upon him. W as imt trii- to \ euicnci's of human nature, and to prepare onr- 

nustle and settle himxdf to sleep at ^renter .elves, with so nmch trouble, ue/ain-t things 

ease/ A bravery, in some >ort. . ke that of tic which, ]u rad venture, will never befal ]\> ! Pa- 

Roman soldiers, who, after the baitleot Canme, /-,/// nnss-f histitbnu /! cif, putt jto-sc ;''' " it 

wa.u-e found with their heads thrust into hide- in trouh i .-, nnn is mucii tuit they may possibly 

the earth, which they had made, am! there .-ut- ..jTa-. a- if they realh lid;" not' only the 

focated themselves, with their own hand- pullimr 10 w, but the wind of the blow strikes" us : r 

the earth about their ears.' 1 In -hurt a w hole ( „. ];r ( . frantic ]ieo])le, for 'tis certainly a 

nation by custom was brought to a discipline ben/v , |<> _i > now and whip yourself, because 



- Diud. Sirulus, xvn. Hi;.. ^ 

3 L:vy, xxn. :.l. r t,i. ,-/,. 71, 

< Hawks Ui«it were untlcr lint'iou hail ;i In .■ ^trin^ - > 
their ieet, wlerh the falcmicr retiuned the other en>l ^.i. Id. th. 
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it may so fall out that fortune may one clay 
make you undergo it ; and to put on your 
furred gown at Midsummer, because you will 
stand in need of it at Christinas ? Throw your- 
selves, say they, into the experience of all the 
evils, the most extreme that can possibly befal 
you ; assure yourselves there. On the contrary, 
the most easy and most natural way would be 
to banish even the thoughts of them : they will 
not come soon enough, forsooth ; their true 
being will not be with us long enough, we must 
lengthen and extend them, and incorporate 
them in us before-hand, and there entertain 
them, as if they would not otherwise sufficiently 
press upon our senses. u We shall find them 
heavy enough when they come/' says one of j 
our masters, not of one of the tender, but of one I 
of the most severe sects ; " in the mean time 
favour thyself, believe what pleases thee best. I 
What good will it do thee to anticipate and 
gather in beforehand thy ill fortune, to lose the 
present for fear of the future, and to make 
thyself miserable now, because thou art to be 
so in time ?" ] These are his words. Learning 
indeed, does us one good office, in instructing 
u* exactly in the dimension of evils, 

Curis acueus mortal ia coi'da!'- 

<; lie bade sail care make keen the heart;" 

'twere pity that any part of their grandeur 
should escape our sense and knowledge! 

'Tis certain that, for the most part, the pre- 
paration for death lias adminis- 
of what use is tere( j moYQ foni!cmt than the 

It was of old truly 
said, and by a very judicious 
author: JM tints ttjffic It seitsus fai'ujatio quant 
c.offitatlo? " Suffering itself does less afflict 
the senses than the apprehension oi tuiiering," 
The sentiment of present death sometimes of 
itself animates us with a prompt resolution no 
more to avoid a thing that is utterly inevitable. 
Many gladiators have been seen, in the olden 
time, who, after having fought timorously and 
ill, have courageously entertained death, offer- 
ing their throats to the enemy's sword, and 
bidding them dispatch* The remote sight of 
future death requires a constancy that is slow 
and lazy, and consequently hard to be got. \( 
you know not how to die, never trouble your- 
self; nature will fully and sufficiently instruct 
you upon the spot ; she will exactly do that 
business for you : take you no care : 

Incerfam frustra, mortales, fimeris horam 

Qtueritis, et qua sit mors adituia via. 
Pftiia minor, certain subito perlerre ruinam ; 

Quod timeas, gravius sustuiuis.se diu. l 

" Mortals, in vain's your curiosity 
To know the hour and death that you must die ; 
Better your fate strike with a sudden blow, 
Than that you long should what you fear foreknow." 

1 Seneca, Epist 13 and us, 

2 Virgil, Georgia, i. 12.5. 

a QuirUil. I/istit. Orat. i. 12. 

4 The two first verses are in Properlius, ii. ?J, 1. I know 
not whence Montaigne took the others. 



* more 

preparation tor , . . -, 

death . thing itself. 



We trouble lile by the care of death, and death 
by the care of lile ; the one tor- 
ments, the other frights us. ? Tis That death 
not against death that we pre- ^Xted!" 
pare, that is too momentary a 
thing ; a quarter of an hour's su tiering, without 
consequence, without hurt, does not deserve 
particular precepts. To say truth, we prepare 
ourselves against the preparations of death. 
Philosophy orders us always to have death 
before our eyes, to foresee and consider it 
before the time, and after gives us rules and 
precautions to provide that this foresight and 
thought do us no harm. Just so do phy- 
sicians, who throw us into diseases, to the end 
they may have whereon to lay out their drugs 
and their art. If we have not known how to 
live, 'tis wrong to teach us to die, and make 
the end disform from all the rest ; if we have 
known how to live constantly and quietly, we 
shall know how to die so too. They may 
boast as much as they please : Tot a phlloso- 
phorum vita, comweittatio worth est ; 4 " the 
whole life of a philosopher is the meditation of 
his death ; " but I fancy that, though it be 
the end, 'tis not the aim of life ; 'tis his end, 
his extremity, but nevertheless not his object, 
bhe ought herself to be to herself 
her own aim and design; her J h fif e rue aun 
true study is to order, govern, 
and sutler herself. In the number of several 
other offices, that the general and principal 
chapter of knowing how to live comprehends, 
is this article of knowing how to die ; and 
did not our fears give it weight, one of the 
lightest too. 

To judge of them by the utility, and by the 
naked truth, the lessons of sim- 
plicity are not much inferior to 
those which learning preaches to 
us; on the contrary, men dffi'er 
in sentiment and force; we must 
lead them to their own good, 
according to their capacities by various ways. 

iiuo me cumque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes. 5 
" For as the tempest drives, I shape my course." 

I never saw any countryman among my neigh- 
bours cogitate with what countenance and assu- 
rance he should pass over his last hour; nature 
teaches him not to dream of death till he is 
dying ; and then he does it with a better grace 
than Aristotle, upon whom death presses with a 
double weight, both of itself, and of so long a 
premeditation. Wherefore it was the opinion 
of Ciesar that the least premeditated death was 
the easiest and the most happy : tt Plus dolci 
quam necesse est, qui ante dolet quam iweesse 
est. 7 " He, grieves more than is necessary, 
who grieves before it is necessary." The 



Simple nature 
disposes us to 
die with a bet- 
ter grace than 
died Aristotie, 



•"' Cicero, Tunc. Qttces. i. 30, 
6 Horace, Epist. i. 1, 15. 
"< See Suetonius. Ciesar, c. S7 
8 Seneca, Epist 08. 
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sharpness of this inugination springs from our 
curiosity. Tims do wo ever hinder ourselves, 
desiring 1o prevent and govern natural ordi- 
nances. 'Tis only for the learned to dine the 
worse tor it, when in the best health, and that 
they have the best stomachs, and to frown and 
he out of humour at the image of death. Tin* 
Common sort >taud in need of no remedy of 
consolation but just in the shock, and when the 
blow conies, and consider no more about it but 
just what they endure. I- it not then, a- we 
suv, that the >tupidit\ ami want of apprcheu- 
sion in the vulvar gives them th.it patience in 
present evils, and that profound indilference a- 
to future ill accident-: that their soul-, being 
more gross and dull, are les- penetrable and not 
so easily moved .' if it be so, let us henceforth, 
in (Jod's name, tench nothing l)iit ignorance; 
'tis tin; utmost fruit that the -rienee-. promi-e 
us, to which this stupidity hi geuih h ,uU it- 
disciples. 

We should have no want id" good nia-tcrs, 
who are intcrpivtt rs ofnatura] -implied^ . So- 
crates -hull he one : tor, as I remember, he 
speaks somell iii'j to this purpose to the pidges 
w ho snt upon In- life mid death ; " I iim a 'raid, 
sir-, that if I < utreut \ on to pin me t i 

di ..ill. I shall ei ulirin l 1 .■ charge 
Soprah-s's. <>' m\ aeeii-er.-, wlieh i». that 1 

pic.Khiijr*. preh ml to be weer than oi ici'.-, 

a- ha \ dig miiiii' more x tv< r know - 
ledge of tiling- that are abo\e ami below u>. 
I know that I ha\e neither frequented imr 
known (hath, nor have ever -ecu nuv per-ou 
that has tried his qimlitie.-, troiiiwhnm to in- 
form m> self. Such a- fear it pre-siippo-e thc\ 
know it ; as for my part, I neither know 
w hat it is, nor w hat they do in the other world. 
Death is, perhaps, an imlillen it thing; per- 
haps, a thing to be de-ired. Ti- m\ .rtheless 
to be believed, if it be a tran-niigraiion from 
one place to another, that it is a betO ring of 
one's eon ntioii, to go and live with so nitinv 
great per-tuis deeea-ed, and to be exempt from 
Inning nn\ more to im with unjust and corrupt 
judge-. If it bean anniliilation of our being, 
'tis yet a bettering of one's comliiioii, to enter 
into a long and peaceable night ; we find no- 
thing more sweet in lilo than a (piict and 
prolound sleep without dreams. The things 
that 1 know to be evil, as to offend one'- 
neighbour, and to disobey one's superior, whe- 
ther it be (iod or man, I carefully avoid: -ueh 
as I do not know w hether they be good or evil. 
I cannot fear them. If I go to die, and leave 
you alive, the gods only know whether it will 
go better with }ou or with me ; wherefore, u- 
to what concerns me, you may do as \mi -hail 
think rit. But, according to my method oi 
advising just and profitable things, 1 affirm 
that you will do your conscience more right to 
set me at liberty, unless \ou see further into 
the cause than I : and judging according to my 



past actions, both public and private, according 
to my intentions, and according to tin; profit so 
many of our citizens, both old and young, daily 
extract from my conversation, and the fruit 
that you reap from me yourselves, you cannot 
more duly acquit yourselves towards my merit 
than by ordering that, my poverty considered, 

I should be maintained in tin 1 1V\ taneum at 
the public expense ; a thing that I have often 
known \uii with less reason grant to others. 
Do not impute it to obstinacy or disdain that 1 
do not, according to the custom, supplicate, and 
go about to move you to commiseration. I 
have both friends and kindred, not being, as 

II oilier say-, begotten oi' a block or of a stone, 
no more than others that are' able to present 
thein-ekos before \ on in tears and mourning • 
and I have three desolate children with which 
to move \oii to compassion ; but I should do a 
-haum to our city, at the age I anij and in the 
reputation of wi doni. wherein 1 now stand, to 
degrade nn.-e!f b\ such an abject Ion a. What 
\ ouiil men say of the other Athenians.' i have 
nlwu\- aiMiiiini-iied those who leave frequented 
mv lee; :-i -, not to redeem their lives bv an 
i.uworthv aeiiuii : and in the wars ot my coun- 
try, at Amphipolis, Potideu. Delia, ami other 
expeditions where 1 have been, I have eilee- 
tuulh manifested how far I wa- from -ecu ring 
my safely by my shame. I shoiil 1 moreover 
iiitcre-l \ our duty, and should tempt you to 
unbecoming tiling- : for 'tis not tor my prayers 
to per-uade \oii, but the pure ami solid rea- 
-on- of jiistict . Von Imo 1 sworn to the gods 
to keep v ourselves upright ; and it would seem 
a- it' I sii-peeted or would recriminate upon 
v on, should I not believe that you are so ; and 
I -hould give evidence agaiu-t un-elf, not to 
brJie\e them as I ought, mistrusting their con- 
duct, and not purely committing m\ affair into 
their hands. I do wholh rely upon them, and 
hold myself us-urcd they will do in this what 
shall be mo-t tit both for you and me. (iood 
men, whether living or dead, have no reason to 
tear the gods." 1 

Is not this innocent, true, frank, and infan- 
tine pleading of an unimaginable loftiness, and 
just beyond all example, and in what a neces- 
sity employed .' In earnest he had very good 
reason to prefer it to that which the great 
orator hvsia- had penned for him ;- admirably 
couched indeed in the judiciary style, but un- 
worthy of -0 noble a criminal. Should a sup- 
pliant voice have been heard out of the mouth 
of Socrate- .' that lofty virtue have struck sail 
in the height of it- glory .' and his rich and 
powt rt'ul nature have committed his defence to 
art, and, in her highest proof, have renounced 
truth and' simplicity, the ornaments of his 
-peaking, to adorn and deck itself with the 
embelli-diijients of figures, and equivocations of 
a premeditated speech.' He did very wisely, 
and bke himself, not to Corrupt the tenour of an 



Plato, Apology fur Socrates. 
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incorrupt life, and so sacred an image of human 
form, to spin out his decrepitude, the poor 
ekeing of a year, and to betray the immortal 
memory of that glorious end. He owed his life 
not to himself, but to the example of the world, 
flad it not been a public damage that he should 
have concluded it after a lazy and obscure man- 
ner 1 Doubtless, the careless and indifferent 
consideration of his death very well deserves 
that posterity should consider him so much the 
more, as they indeed do ; and there is nothing 
so just in justice as that which fortune ordained 
for his recommendation; for the Athenians 
abominated all those who had been causers of 
his death to such a degree, that they avoided 
them as excommunicated persons, and looked 
upon every thing as polluted that had been but 
touched by them ; no one would wash with 
them in the public baths ; none would salute, 
or own acquaintance with them ; so that at 
last, unable longer to support this public 
hatred, they hanged themselves. 1 

If any one should think that, amongst so 
many other examples that I had to choose for 
my present purpose, out of the sayings of 
Socrates, I have made an ill choice of this, and 
shall judge that this discourse is elevated above 
common ideas, I must tell them that I have 
purposely done it ; for I am of another opinion, 
and hold it a discourse, in rank and simplicity, 
much behind and inferior to common notions. 
He represents, in an artificial boldness and in- 
fantine security, the pure and first impression 
and ignorance of nature; for it is to be believed 
that we have naturally a fear of pain, but not 
of deatl), by reason of itself. 'Tis 
a part of our being, no less essen- 
tial than living. To what end 
should nature have begot in us a 
hatred and horror of it, courier- 
ing that it is of so great utility to her in main- 
taining the succession and vicissitude of her 
works? and that, in this universal republic, 
it concludes more to truth and augmentation, 
than to loss or ruin .' 

Sic rerum summa novatur. 5 

" Thus nature doth herself renew." 

IMille animas una neeata dedit, 3 

the failing of one life is the passage to a thou- 
sand other lives. Nature has imprinted in beasts 
the care of themselves and of their conservation ; 
nay, they proceed so far as to be timorous of 
being worse, of hitting or hurting themselves, 
and of our haltering and beating them, misfor- 
tunes that are subject to their sense and experi- 
ence ; but that we should kill them, they cannot 
neasts natu- fear > nor liave th <7 faculty to ima- 
raiiy solicit us giuc and conclude such a thin*' 

sen h a e tion re " US death * Yet k is S5lid that w « 

see them not only cheerfully un- 



Death a part of 
our being, and 
very beneficial 
to nature. 



1 Plutarch, On Envy and Hatred. 

2 Lucan, ii. 74. 

3 Ovid, Fast. i. 3S0. 

* In fact, the first edition of the Essays '1580; has very few 



dergo it (horses for the most part neighing, and 
swans singing when they die), but moreover 
seek it at need, of which elephants have given 
many examples. 

Besides, this way of arguing which Socrates 
here makes use of, is it not equally admirable, 
both in simplicity and vehemence ? Really it 
is much more easy to speak like Aristotle and 
to live like Caesar, than to speak and live as 
Socrates did. There lies the extreme degree of 
perfection and difficulty ; art cannot reach it. 
Now, our faculties are not so trained up. We 
do not try, we do not know them ; we invest 
ourselves with those of others, and let our own 
lie idle : as some one may say to me that I have 
here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own but the thread 
that ties them together. 

In earnest, I have so far yielded to the public 
opinion, that those borrowed ornaments do 
accompany me ; but I would not 
have them totally cover and hide JloSiScne haT 
me ; that is quite contrary to my ehnrged ins 
design, who desire to make a *><»?>< «'ith quo. 

, ° ' P , . , i • tatious. 

show or nothing but what is my 
own, and what is my own by nature ; and had 
I taken my own advice, I had at all hazards 
spoken purely alone- I more and more load 
myself every day, beyond my purpose and 
first method, upon the account of idleness and 
the humour of the age. 4 If it mir-becomes me, 
as I believe it does, 'tis no mutter ; it may be 
of n^e to some other. Such there are who quote 
Plato and Homer, who never saw either of 
them ; and I also have taken passages enough, 
distant from their source. Without pains ami 
without learning, having a thousand volumes 
about me in the place where I write, I could 
readily borrow, if I pleased, from a dozen scrap- 
gatherers, people that I do not much trouble 
myself withal, wherewith to embellish this trea- 
tise of physiognomy. There needs no more but 
a preliminary epistle of some German to stuff 
me with such : and we, in this way, go seeking 
a fine glory to cheat the sottish world. These 
hedge- podges of common -places, wherewith so 
many furnish their studies, are of little use but 
to common subjects, and serve but to show, and 
not to direct us ; a ridiculous fruit of learning, 
that Socrates does so pleasantly canvass against 
Euthydemus. I have seen books made of 
things that were never either studied or under- 
stood, the author committing to several of his 
learned friends the examination of this and 
t'other mutter to compile it; contenting himself, 
for his share, to have projected the design, and 
by his industry to have tied together this faggot 
of unknown provision : the ink and paper, at 
least, are his. This is to buy or borrow a book, 
and not to make one ; 'tis to show men, not 
that a man can make a book, but that, whereof 



quotations. They are more numerous in the edition of 1588, 
but the multitude, of ancient authorities which occasionally 
embarrass Montaigne's work, as it now stands, only date 
from the posthumous edition of 1595. 
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they may' be in douht, that he cannot make one. ' wronij. There is no'.hing more likely than si 

A president, in my hearing, boasted that In* had conformity and rclntio of the body to the -o, ! : 

fluttered two hundred ami odd couumui qu<U;i- 1 psi tudirii ma<jti> refer t ijttali in coipo/r U><<Ji 

tioiis in one of hi- judgment- ; iu tedine.' w loch suit: inulla c/iim e carport* whiinit <pm- 

in- deprived himself of the glory rhaf ha 1 Im-cii uciiaut iik litem, undid fjttcc obtvmhuit r '* li i- 

l attributed to him tor the speech : in my opinion of givnt enn.-equence in what bodies sooU aie 

t'wus a pusillanimous ami absurd boast for such plaeed, for many tiling spring from tie- bodv 

I u -.iilijcct and >ueh a per.-on. I do quite eon- I haf sharpen tlie mind, ami many tliat blunr ai .1 

trnry ; and, amoiiu'>t m> many burrowed thing-, d dl it." "I'll i- speaks of an unnatural nu)im--s 

Jim glad if 1 can steal one, disguising and alter- and deformity of limbs ; hut we eail that ili- 

inu' it for some new service. At the hazard of lnvoinvdiu-s aI*o, an un-eeiuliin >:-, at first sigh!, 

having it said that Ti> for want of understanding which is principally lodg- il in tie faee. and 

its natural use, I give it some particular address di-tn-te* u ? by -li-lit cause-, and by tne com- 

of my own, to the end it may not be yi ab>o- ph-xion, a >pot. a rude eoiiutemmee, sonietin.i », 

lutely another's. These set their thefts in show, from seme inexplicable cause, in meml-fia 

and value themselves up<>n them : and they nevertlnle-r, of good symmetry tun! perfect in 

ha\e more credit with the laws than with mi . thcm-elves. The ugline** that clothed a very 

We naturalists think that there i> a great and beautiful soul in La Booth; w a- of tiiis predica- 

incomparahie preference in the honour oi in\ en- meat: that -uperlieial uuline.-s which ne\er- 

tion to that of quotation. thole-*, i- always the most imperious is of h'ast 

If I would have tqioken by learning, I had prejudice to the state of the mind, and of little 

spoken sooner ; 1 had written in a time nearer certainty in the opinion of n.en. flu; ether, 

to my studies, whi'ii 1 had more wit, and a which. by a more proper name, i^ called de- 

i better memory ; ami would rather have tru-ted fortuity, more substantial, strikes deeper in : not 

to the vigour of that age tlian this, it' 1 would every -Imr of smooth -Inning leather, hat every 

have pmfesM'd writing. And what if t! i- gra- >\\<»- in*. illy made, shows tin- interior shape or' 

cioiis t'a\oiir w h',.h foriune has lately oili-red ! •■ the foot. Socrates -aid of his upline-*, that it 

by the mean- of this work, had hrfalli-u im in ; ecus d ju-t as much in his soul. l,;id he nn 

Mieh a lime of my life, instead of this, u her. in e riveted it by edic-a tion : but, iu s ;i \ jj _■■ h.-, J 

"li- equally Ue-.raido to po->e-.-., and re a ! y to h»d : e\e i.e did but _ i ■ - — t . as hi, custom w as ; never 

lo.-e .' Two of my acquaintances, great n.eu in mi excellent a soul made it-elf. 
this faculty, ba\e, iu my <>]>Jii 1* >n, lo-r hail', in I cannot often enou.-h ivjuiit how u imh I 

r.-iiisinj- to pnblir-h at forty y cars* old, that the\ L Id h<-nut\ to be a ]iotent and 

j mc'ht stav till threescore." Maturitv has iiV ud \ antaut <>u- otialjtv : he called W1 !'\ r '" ' iiuf >' 'V 

delect> a> well as -nviines-., ;ind H a Miort tyranny, and l'h.to, tne tubecfcUcmc«J. 

Oul app untit worse ; and old aue is as unlit for privileire of nature. We laive 

tor writing ot ..,.,.. ' , . . , ,..,,ii 

tmuLs. this Kim! ol litisnie- as any other; not IhiilT l!;at e.\ -.!s it a credit; it bolls the 

he that co'iimit.s h:> jieen-jiidue^ tirst rank iu the t umnerce ot men ; it pn-ents 

to the press U a tool, it' he thinks to squeeze any it-elf to meet us, -educes ;md prepo-s.., M> our 

tiling out thence that doc> not rfli^li ot' dotm-e^ juduinents w ith threat nn:j,orit\ and w (Oiderfui 

and stiqudity ; our wihurnu co-ti\e and thick- impression, l'hrytie had IoM her esiu>e, though 

in uro»\ia«j - old. I deliver iny ijnoraiice in in he hand- of an cxeelhuit ad\ ueate, it", opeu- 

poinpaud sint)-, and in\ learnim,'" m« a-rely and iiei her robe, she had not corrupted h< r JihIlm's 

poorly; thi- accidentally and aeee— .riiy . tl.at b\ the bistre of her beauty . :t And 1 Iind that 

principally and expressly ; an 1 w rite jnnpos, ] v ( 'y nis, AIe.\amhr, an 1 Ciesir. the three uias- 

of uothinu', bin of nothing ; nor of any science tei*s of the world, nev< r neulcetcd beauty in 

but that of inseiciice. I ha\e oho-cu a time their i;renle.-l all'airs ; no iimiv did the lir-t 

when my life, which I am toL:i\e an account Scipio. The same word in (Ireek si^uitie^ 

of, lies wlxdly before me ; what remains has both fair and Li"i»d. and the Iloly Word often 

more to do with death ; and of my dt alb only call- tho-e pod whom it would call fair, 
should 1 find it a prating death, a- others do, I readily concur in the hii-h rank ti'iven. in 

I would moreover give an account at my the soul:, whieh l'iafo 1 calls an i'Je cuie, taken 

departure. out of some of the ancient poets, to these 

Socrates was a perfect exemplar in ail u rent tioods ; ''health, hi iinty, and 

, , qualities: and I am vexe<l that he riches." Ari-totie sa\s 5 that the I!, ' autifui P«' r - 

formed tiody, * uhl >0 f **-'tonncG si body and tace ri'_ r hf ot command beJonys to the command, 

unsuitable to a.s they say, and so uiiMiitable to beautiful; and when there are 

hU mTnd. ty ° f X * u ! • J< " a,lt y °* ? llis H,,J ^ ; bimself persons whose beauty conies near the images of 

being so amorous, and such an the gods, that then \eiieration is in like manner 

admirer cf beauty : nature surely did him their due. To one that asked him why people 



» The author probably r.-tVrs to t!,<< frii'nilfhip of ^tude- Quintilian. h. 15. who ascrit.e to Pi.rvi:c- the invention of this 

nioiselle de Gournay, %«hicii tne jxtusui ot hi.-, K»-a\» pro- exped.rt.t. but Alhcia-us civ.s tin- "i.o «-ur i'f thus gaining 

*■'»>«** him. her niu>R o lhp«-odc B) her advocate. 

'* Cicpro, Tuxc. (Jua-s, iv. 33 •« [,, Oi<- (inrci'is, 

3 Sextos Kmpiricii- arfrvrsHs Mu!hrutu,'iri}F, ii. ().",. and *' J'uiuirs. i. :{. 
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oftener and longer frequented f lie company of 
handsome persons? " The question," said he, 1 
" is not to be asked by any but one that is 
blind." The most and the greatest philosophers 
paid for their schooling, and acquired wisdom by 
the favour and mediation of their beauty. Not 
only in the men that serve me, but also in the 
beasts, I consider this point within two lingers' 
breadth of goodness. 

And yet I fancy that those features and 
moulds of face, and those lineaments by which 
men guess at our internal complexions, and our 
fortunes to come, are tilings that do not very 
directly and rimply lie under the chapter of 
beauty and deformity, no more than every good 
odour and serenity of air promises health, nor 
all fog and stink infection in a time of pesti- 
lence. Such as accuse ladies of contradicting 
their beauty by their manners, do not always 
hit right ; for, in a face which is none of the 
best, there may lie some air of probity and 
trust : as, on the contrary, I have seen betwixt 
two beautiful eyes, menaces of a dangerous and 
malignant nature. There are some physiogno- 
mies that are favourable, and in a crowd of 
victorious enemies, you shall presently choose, 
amongst men you never saw before, one rather 
than another, to whom to surrender, and witli 
whom to entrust your life, and yet not properly 
upon the consideration of beauty. 

A man's look is but a feeble guarantee, and 
Whether am* . vet ls °*' sonie consideration too ; 

a-sunmee may and if 1 had to lash them, I WOuki 

U- derived from ]1101 '(. severely scourge the wicked, 

physiognomy. i t ?• * i i f xi 

who bene, and betray the pro- 
mises that nature has planted in their fore- 
heads; I should with greater severity punish 
iniquity in a mild and gentle aspect. It seems 
as if there were some happy and some unhappy 
faces ; and 1 believe there is some art in dis- 
tinguishing tillable from simple laces, grave from 
rude, sullen from pensive, scornful from melan- 
cholic, and such other bordering qualities. 
There are beauties which are not only haughty, 
but sour; and others that are not only sweet, 
hut, more than that, insipid; to prognosticate 
future adventures from these is a thing that I 
shall leave undecided. 

I have, as to my own concern, as I have said 
elsewhere, simply and nakedly embraced this 
ancient rule ; that " we cannot fail in following 
nature:" " that the sovereign precept is to con- 
form ourselves to her." I have riot, as Socrates 
did, corrected my natural complexions by the 
force of reason, and have not in the least mo- 
lested my inclination by art: I have let myself 
go on as I came ; I contend not; my two prin- 
cipal parts live, of their own accord, in peace 
and good intelligence ; but my nurse's milk, 
thanks be to God, was tolerably wholesome and 
good. Shall 1 say this by the way? that I see 
a certain image of scholastic propriety, almost 



i Laertius in vita 
2 Terence, Hcuut. 



only in use amongst us, in greater esteem than 
'tis really worth ; a slave to precepts, and fet- 
tered with hope and fear. I would have it such 
1 as that laws and religions should not make, but 
i perfect and authorize it; that finds it lms where- 
j withal to support itself without help; born and 
| rooted in us from the seed of universal reason, 
and imprinted in every man by nature. That 
; reason which rectified Socrates from his vicious 
, bent, rendered him obedient to the gods, and to 
| men in authority in his city ; courageous in 
death, not because his soul is immortal, but be- 
, cause he is mortal. 'Tis a doctrine ruinous to 
i all government, and much more hurtful than 
ingenious and subtle, which persuades the 
people that a religious belief is alone sufficient, 
and without conduct, to satisfy the divine justice. 
Custom demonstrates to us a vast distinction 
betwixt devotion and conscience. 

1 have a tolerable aspect, both M<™tai ? ne's 

,. , . . J ' countenance a 

m iorm and interpretation ; favourable one 

Quid dixi, habere me? Imo habui, Clireme, 3 

Heu ! tantum allriti corporis ossa vides ; 3 

" Have, did I say ? No, Chremes, I had once ; 
Of a worn body thou but see'st the bones ;" 

and that makes a quite contrary show to that of 
Socrates. It has often happened to me. that, 
upon the mere credit of my presence and air, 
persons who had no manner of knowledge of 
me. have put a very great confidence in me, 
whether in their own affairs or mine : and I 
have in foreign parts thence obtained favours 
singular and rare. But amongst the rest these 
two examples are perhaps worth particular re- 
lation : a certain person planned to surprise my 
house and me in it ; his stratagem was to come 
to my gates alone, and to be importunate to be 
let in, I knew him by name, and had reason 
to repose a confidence in him, as being my 
neighbour, and something related to me, I 
caused the gates to be opened to him, as I do 
to every one. There he was, all aghast, his 
hor.se pan ting and in a foam. He told me this 
flam: "That about half a league off, he had 
met with a certain enemy of his, whom I also 
knew, and had heard of their quarrel ; that this 
enemy had given him a very brisk chase, and 
that, having been surprised in disorder, and his 
party being too weak, he was fled to my gates 
for refuge; and i hat he whs in great trouble for 
his followers, whom, he said, he concluded to be 
all either dead or taken." 1 innocently did my 
best to comfort, assure, and refresh him. Pre- 
sently after come tour or five of his soldiers, 
that presented themselves in the same counte- 
nance and affright to get in too ; and after them 
more, and still more, very well mounted and 
armed, to the number of five-and- twenty, or 
thirty, pretending that they had the enemy at 
their heels. The mystery began a little to 



3 I kiKrtv not whence MiiUaijrne borrowed this verse. 
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awake my suspicion : 1 w;i< not ignorant wlmt 
an age 1 lived in, how much in y house might 
be envied, and I Lad several examples of others 
of my acquaintances whom a similar mishap had 
befallen. So it was tliat, knowing there was 
nothing to be got in having begun to do a 
courtesy, unless I went through wit.li it, and 
that 1 could not disengage myself from them 
without spoiling all, 1 let myself go the most 
natural and simple way, as I always do, and 
invited them all to come in. And, in truth, I 
am naturally very little inclined to suspicion 
and distrust; I willingly ineliue towards excuse, 
and the gentlest interpretation , 1 take men 
according to the common order, and do not an} 
more believe those jm rver-e and unnatural incli- 
nations, unless convinced by manifest evidence, 
than I do monsters am' ininieles : nnd am, 
moreover, a man, who willingly commit myself 
to fortune, and throw myself headlong into 
her arms; and have hitherto found more reason 
to applaud than to condemn my conduct in so 
doing: having* ever found her more solicitous of, 
more a friend to my allah's, than 1 am nnself. 

There are >o actions in my life w lenin the 

conduct may justly be called difficult, or, if they 
plea-e, prudent: yl of those, supposing the 
third ]»:irt to be m\ own, certain!) the other 
two- Thirds wire absolutely and solely her.-. 
We arc, melhitik-, to blame, in nut trusting 
Heaven i iiun^h with our at fairs, nnd pretend 
more from our own conduct than belong to u- ; 
and therefore it is that uur designs so often mis- 
carry ; (bid is di-piea-rd at the exfi nt we 
attribute to the rights of human prudence above 
his, and cuts theai -hurt! r, b\ how much the 
more we simplify lhein. The la-t comers kept 
theuistdves on horsrback in my court, whilst 
their leader was w iih me in the parlour, w ho 
would not have his horse set up in the stab!". 
sa\ing he would immediately retire, so soon as 
he should ha\e news of his men. lie saw him- 
self master of his enterprise, and nothing now 
remained but the execution. lie has since 
several times said, for he was not a-hamed to 
tell the story himself, that mv eountena. ee and 
frankness had snatched the treachery out of his 
hands. He again inonnted his horse, his fol- 
lowers having continually their eyes intent 
upon him, to see when he would give the sign ; 
very much astonished to see him leave and give 
up his advantage. 

Another time, relying upon I know not w hat 
truce, newly published in the army, I took a 
journey through a very fickle Country. 1 had 
not rid far, but 1 was discovered, ami two or 
three parties of horse, from several places, were 
sent out to take me ; one of them the third day 
overtook me, where 1 was charged by fifteen 
or twenty gentlemen in visors, followed at a 
distance by a band of hanpiehusiers. Hen; 1 
was surrounded sind taken, withdrawn into the 
thick of a neighbouring forest, dismounted, 



' J''ncid, vi. 2(3 1. 



robbed, my trunks rifled, my cash-box taken, 
and my horses ami equipage divided amongst 
new masters. We had in this copse a very long 
contest about my ransom, which they set so 
high, that it very well appeared 1 was not 
known to them. They were moreover in a 
very great debute about my life ; and, in truth, 
there were several circumstances that threatened 
me in the danger I was in : 

Tunc aitinns opus, .'Knea, lunc pectore firmo, 1 

" 'then, thru. /Kncas, was thoro need, 
(>r mi uiuhiiiult'il heart iiulml." 

I still insisted upon the truce, being willing 
they should only have the gsiin of what they 
had already taken from me, which was not to 
be (h'spi-cd, without promise of any other ran- 
som. After two or three hours that we had 
been in this place, and that they had mounted 
me on a pitiful jade that was not likely to run 
from them, and committed me to the guard .jf 
fifteen or i\vi nty lmnpiebussjers, and dispersed 
my servants to others, having given order that 
they should curry Us siway prisoners ditferent 
way-, and being already got some two or three 
mu-ket-shots from the place, 

J. mi prm* Poll ici.-., jam ( .i%tiiris iinpl .rul.i : 

" WluNi I implur'.l C.isL >r ami Poilux" iu<l :'" 

behold si suddfli and unexpected alteration 
among them, I snv their chief rt turn to me 
with gentler language, making search amongst 
the troopers fur my dispersed good-, and causing 
as many sis could be recovered to be restored lo 
me, even to my ca-ket : but the best prehear 
they made me was m\ liberty : for the re-! old 
not much concern me in those da\-. The true 
cause of so sudden si change, nnd of this recon- 
sideration, without any apparent impulse, and 
of so miraculous ;i repentance, in s,ic*h a time, 
in a eomplotted nnd deliberate enterprise, and 
become 'past by custom (for at the tir.-t dash, I 
plainly confessed to them of what party I was, 
nnd whither I was uoing), was -whiit I really 
do not yet rightly apprehend. The most emi- 
nent amongst them, who pulled oil" his visor, 
and told me his name, then »e\eral times mid 
me, over and over again, thsit I wsis obliged for 
my deliverance to my countenance, and the 
freedom and firmness of mv words, thsit ren- 
dered me unworthy of such a mischance, and 
demanded assurance from me of the like cour- 
tesy. 'Tis probable that the divine bounty 
would make u<e of tins vain instrument of m\ 
preservation, and moreover defended me the 
next (lay from other and worse ambushes, which 
these themselves gave me warning of. The last 
I of these, two gentlemen is yet living, to give an 
account of the story : the first was killed not 
long ago. 

If my face did not answer for me, if men did 
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The simplicity 
of his intention 
which was visi- 
ble in his eyes, 
and his lan- 
guage, pre- 
vented his free- 
dom in dis- 
course from 
being resented. 



not rend in my eyes mid voice the 
innocence of my intentions, I liud 
not lived so long without quar- 
rels, and without giving* offence, 
considering the indiscreet liberty 
I take, right or wrong, to s;iy 
whatever comes at my tongue's 
end, and to judge so rashly of 
things. This way may with rea- 
son appear uncivil and ill adapted to our cus- 
toms ; but I have never met with any who 
have judged it outrageous or malicious, or that 
took offence at 1m liberty, if he had it from my 
own mouth : words repeated have another kind 
of sound and sense. Neither do I hate any 
person ; and I am so slow to offend, that I can- 
not do it. even upon the account of reason 
itself; and when occasion lias called upon me 
to sentence criminals, 1 have rather chosen to 
fail in point of justice, than to do it: Vt uiagis 
peceari itulhn quam satis animi ad vindicanda 
peccata habeam. 1 i " I had rather men should 
not offend, but I have not the heart to condemn 
them.' 7 Aristotle, 'tis said, was 
Aristotle re- reproached for having been too 

pruaehed for * . . , • i i it t 

being merciful, merciful to a wicked man : " 1 
was, indeed/' said be,- ** merciful 
1o the man, but not to his wickedness." Ordi- 
nary judgments exasperate themselves to pun- 
ishment, from horror of the fact : ? tis just this 
that cools mine ; the horror of the first murder 
makes me fear the second, and the deformity 
of the first cruelty makes me abhor all imita- 
tion of it. That may be applied to me, who am 
but a knave of clubs, which was said of Charil- 
lus, king of Sparta : " He cannot be good, 
because he is not evil to the wicked : 7 ' ;i or 
thus, for Plutarch delivers it both these ways, 
as he does a thousand other things, variously 
and contrary to one another: "* He must needs 
be good, because he is so even to the wicked.'' 1 
Even as in lawful actions, I do not care to 
employ myself, when for such as are displeased 
at it ; so to say the truth, in unlawful things, I 
no do not make conscience enough of employing 
myself, when for such as are willing. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



OF EXPERIENCE. 



No desire in us is more natural than that of 



vied pe. 



Why experi- 
ence is not a 
sure meai 
inform us of 
the truth of 
things. 



to 



We try all ways that can lead to 
it; where reason is wanting, we 
therein employ experience, 

Per varios usus artem experientia fecit, 
Kxemplo monstrante viam. s 

" By several proofs experience art has 
made, 
Example being guide. ' : 



1 Livy, xxix. 21. 
3 Laertius, in vita. 

3 Plutarch, On the Difference between a Flatterer and a 
Friend, and On Envy und Hatred. 



which is a means much more weak and low ; 
but truth is so great a thing, that we ought not 
to disdain any mediation that will lead us to it. 
Reason has so many forms that we know not 
which to take ; experience has no fewer ; the 
consequence we would draw from the confer- 
ence of events is unsure, by reason they are 
always unlike. There is no quality so universal, 
in this image of tilings, as diversity and variety. 
Both the Greeks and Latins, and we, for the 
most express example of similitude, have pitched 
upon that of e«gs : and yet there have been 
men, particularly one at Delphos, who could 
distinguish marks of difference amongst eggs so 
well, that he never mistook one for another ; 
and, having many hens, could tell which had 
laid a particular egg ! ti Dissimilitude intrudes 
itself of itself in our works; no art can arrive 
at a perfect similitude ; neither Perrozet, nor 
any other card-maker, can so carefully polish 
and blank the back of his cards, that some 
gamesters will not distinguish them by only 
seeing them shuffled by another. Resemblance 
does not so much make them one, as difference 
makes them another. Nature has obliged her- 
self to make nothing other, that is not unlike. 

And yet 1 am not much pleased with his 
opinion, who thought by the mul- Montu j gne » s 
ti tude of laws to curb the autho- opiniojAw to a 
ritv of judges, in cutting them out multiplicity of 
their parcels ; he was not aware 
that there is as much liberty and stretch in the 
interpretation of laws, as in their fashion ; and 
they but fool themselves who think to lessen 
and stop our debates, by summoning us to the 
express words of the Bible, forasmuch as human 
wit docs not find the field less spacious, wherein 
to controvert the sense of another, than to deli- 
ver his own, and, as if there were less animosity 
and tartness in the glossing than in the inven- 
tion. We see how much he was deceived ; for 
we have more laws in France than in all the 
rest, of the world besides j and more than would 
be necessary for the government of all the 
worlds of Epicurus : Ut olbn fkujifus, sic nunc 
leyibus laboramus :" " So that as formerly we 
suffered from wickedness, so now we suffer from 
the laws:" and yet we have left so much to 
the opinion and decision of our judges, that 
there never was so full and uncontrolled a 
liberty. What have our legislators got by 
culling out a hundred thousand particular 
cases, and annexing to these a hundred thou- 
sand laws ? This number holds no manner of 
proportion with the infinite diversity of human 
actions; the multiplication of our inventions 
will never arrive at the variety of examples : 
add to them a hundred times as many more ; it 
will not, nevertheless, ever happen that, of 
events to come, there shall any one fall out 
that, in this great number of thousands of 



4 Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus, c. 4. 

3 Manil. i. 59- 

f > Cicero, Acad. ii. 18. 

7 Tacitus, Annul, iii. 25. 
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events so chosen and record ed, shall find any to their own will, the more they irritate the 
one. to winch it can lie so exactly coupled and liberty of this e;enerou< metal ; it mocks and 
compared, that there will not remain some cir- evades their endeavour, and sj)arkles it-elf into 
cumstance and diversity which will require a so many separate bodies, as frustrate all ac- 
varict\ of judgment. There is little rein t ion count: so it is here: for in subdividing these 
betwixt our actions, that are in perpetual niuta- subtleties we teach men to increase their doubts ; 
tion, and fixed :nnl immobile laws: the most to they put us into a way of stretching and diver- 
be desired, are those that arc the most rare, tl e sifying diflicultie-. they lengthen and disper.-o 
most simple and general : and 1 am farther of them. In sowing and retailing of questions 
opinion tlisit it would be better for us to have they make the world to fructify and increase 
none at all. than to have them in so prodigious in uncertainties and disputes; as the earth is 
numbers i\< v\e ),si\e. made fertile by bein<_r crumbled ami moved 
Nature al\va\ ■- 'jives them better than those nboii; dee]) : Difjicultatt m font dovtrhut* 
are whieh v. e make our-el\ e- ; '■ J).'ctrine bejfets difficulty/' \\ o double i 
The laws of winu - (lie ] ieture of the n-olden iji n I'lpiau, and iire now still more; perplexed 

[hau'ou'r'own. J, .- ,, " , ' , ' 11 ' V UL ' ] *< ill;J t;,( "' M,ltl ' ^ i,h Ustrtoliis and HhMih. AVi; should ethiee 

wherein we see nations live who tin* traee of thi- innumerable diversity of opi- 

have no other. Some there are who, for their nion-. and not stuff ourselves willi it, and 

only judge, take the lil*-! pa.--er-hv >ti:p'fy p<>-l- rity w itli it. I know not what to 

Passenk'fTs that t r,n els o\er their mountain- -a\ to it: but e\|>erieuee makes it manifest 

jull 1 ^"** " f ^ to determine their cnu-e ; and that *o ii,nn\ i iterpretatio; - di— ipate truth and 

others who on their market-day lire, k it. ,\rW- lie wrot.* to be and 'r-tood ; 

choose out some one an. mu'-t tleau upon the whieh. it" he e mid not be, mueb le-s will 

s])ot, to decide all tle'r eontrox « r-ie-. Whit fui'H ut lc-^ -kilful ; and a tbird than he w ho 

danger would there be that tlewise-t -Inn Id expro- . d hi- own thomhi-. We open the 

so determine our-, according to occurrences, matin*, and -Mil it in poll ri ml' out ; ofouesub- 

and at -ight, wii'ioni obligation of example joctwi make u tiou-aud, an 1. iu niuitiph h ir 

and con-equenee .' " K\cry shoe to hi- own and -uhdi\ idimj . fill into the infinity of atoms ' 

foot." Kiicr I'ei-diuamL sending colonic- to oi Epieurus. Never did t ui men make the i 

the Indie-, v. i-el\ prnvid. ,1 that they should same ju lament of the mi tiling; and 'tis j 

not carry iihmu' with th ui any law stin'n-nts. ini ji< * — il»Ii» to find two opinions exactly alike, I 

for fear le-l suit- -hoiiid L£et foot* _■• in that new not only in several men, bur iu the <ame lue , 

world: as being a science, in ii- >>w u ln'mv. at iL.irnit time-. I oft n Had ma'ter of 

the mother of alteration anddivi-ion: j-ii !_i-in_» <\ uibi in thin-:- that the couimentan di- lain- ; 

with Plato.-' "That lawyer- a. I jh^-ie-ai- to take notice of. I am mo-t apt to stumb!" . 

are the pest- of a countn ." in an even countrv. like some hor-e- that I I 

Whence does it come to pa-s that our com- h;\e known, who make mo-t trip- iii the I 

mon IniiLiuajes, -o eu-v for all -moo'he.-t way. 
Him- it ronu-s other use-, becomes ob-enre and Who would not ^ny tlmf glos-es augment ' 

unintelliu'ible in wiljs and con- doubts and ignorance, since there 



' 



i.l 



iti'-ntan 
.M-rvr t 

HIT lU 



vuliriir tunijite, 

whi'rh mt\i-s tract-.' and that he who -o no one book to be fonml. uther 

f<»r cu-rv other ( .],. ;n -| v expresses him-elf herein, human or divine, which iheworid 

ojmeTeCaiir whatever lie speak- or write-, bn-ies it-elf about, the dilliculues l( . xr _ :mi , ( , sp „. 

an-i iinii.iiriiuu.. cannot tim! in this anvwa\ of of w hicli are (deared bv interpre- cm i> • ihat oi 

ift l cl», : ,"nw. «It-*-I-ii-iiiir him-elf that"he do,- tation. Tin* hundredtii commen- ^ |^ uks ol 

not tall into doubt and eonlradic- tutor still ret'ers you to the next, 
tion? if it be not that the prince- of tin- art, more knotty and perplexed than he: when 
applying themselves with a peculiar attention were we ever aure* d among-; our-elve- : ik this 
to invent and cull out sounding words, and book ha- enouu'li : then? is no more to be said 
contrive nrri-tical periods have so weighed about it .'*' This is most apparent in the law: 
every <vlh(ble, and -o thoroughly sil'ted every we i_ r ive the authority of law to infinite doctors, 
sort of seam, that they are now confounded and , infinite decisions, and a- many interpretations; 
entangled in the infinity of iiuures, and so yet do we find any end of the need of inter- 
many minute divisions, that they can no more pretimj ' Is there, for all that, any progress 
fall into any rule or prescription, nor any cer- or aihancement towards peace.' do we stand 
tain intelligence : Coufutum est tju'injuid tw/itc in need of any fewer advocates or judges than 
in ptdrrreiii svettim est? 4 * Whatever is beaten when this great mass of law was yet in it- 
into powder is confn-ed." As you have seen first infancy ! On the contrary, we darken 
children trying to brimj- a mass of quicksilver I and bury all intelligence; we can no more dis- 
into a certain number of parts, the more they j cover it but at the mercy of so many fences 
press and work it, and endeavour to reduce it , and barriers. .Men do not know the natural 



i Montaiene pr.ibably refi-rs to the little republic of San 
Marino, in the pap.i! stut^s. In the thirteenth century it 
was almost uniwrsal ttm uyhout Lomlmrdy to entrust the 
administration of jiuOce tu foreigners. 



'•: R-puhiu\ iii. 

a Seneca, Kpist. ff}. 

4 Quintil. Inst, Urctt. x. :i. 
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disease of the mind ; it does nothing but ferret 
and inquire, and is eternally wheeling, juggling, 
and perplexing itself, and, like bilk-worms, | 
suffocates itself with its own web ; Mux hi . 
p'tec : " a mouse in a pitch-barrel :" it thinks 
it discovers at a great distance I know not 
what glimpse of light, and imaginary truth ; j 
but. whilst running to it, so many difficulties, 
hindrances, and new inquisitions cross it, that 
it loses its way, and is made drunk with the 
motion : not much unlike JEsop'a dogs, that, 
seeing something like a dead body floating in 
the sea, and not being able to approach it, 
attempted to drink the water, to lay the passage 
dry, and so burst themselves. To which what 
one Crates 1 said of the writings of Heraelitus 
falls pat enough, " That they required a 
reader who could swim well," that the depth 
and weight of his doctrine might not over- 
whelm and choke him. Tis nothing but par- 
ticular weakness that makes us content our- 
selves with what others or ouiselves have found 
in this chace after knowledge ; one of better 
understanding would not rest so content : there 
is always room for one to succeed us, nay, even 
for ourselves, and a route another way through- 
out ; there is no end of our inquisitions, our 
end is in the other world. Tis a sign either 
that wit is grown shorter-sighted when it is 
satisfied, or that it is grown weary. jNo gene- 
rous mind can stop in itself; it will still esssiy 
farther, and beyond its power; it has saliies 
beyond its effects, i^i it do not advance and 
press forward, and retire, rush, turn and wheel 
about, 'tis but halt" alive ; ils pursuits are with- 
out bound or method ; its aliment is admiral ion, 
ambiguity the chace ; which Apollo sufficiently 
declared, still speaking to us in a double, 
obscure, and oblique sense ; not feeding, but 
amusing and puzzling us. 'Tis an irregular 
and perpetual motion, without example and 
without aim ; its inventions heat, pursue, and 
interproduce one another : 

Ainsi veoid on, en un ruissean coulant, 

Sins fin Tunc eau apres l'aultre rmiuuit ; 

Et tout de reng, d'un eternel eonduict, 

L'une suyt l'aultre, et l'unc l'aultre fuyt. 

Par ceste cy ccllc la est poul.»ee, 

Et ceste cy par l'aultre est devuneee: 

Tousjours lean va duns l'eau ; ct tousjours est ce 

Mesme ruisseau, et tousiours eau diverse. 2 

" So in a running: stream one wave we see 
After another roll incessantly ; 
And, as they glide, each does successively 
Pursue the other, each the other fly: 
By this that's cvermor« push'd on, and this 
By that continually preceded is : 
The water still does into water swill — 
Still the same brook, hut difTrent water still." 

There is more ado to interpret interpretations 
than to interpret the things, and more books 
upon books than upon all other subjects ; we 
do nothing but comment upon one another. 
Every where commentaries abound : of au- 



1 Or rather Socrates, as the author probably wrote it. Sec 
Laerdus, ii. 22. 

1 La Bottie. in the Collection before referred to. 
3 tut hies, iv. l.'J. 



thors there is great scarcity. Is it not the 
principal and most reputed knowledge of our 
ages to understand the learned ? Is it not the 
common and last end of all studies ? Our 
opinions are grafted upon one another ; the 
first serves for a stock to the second, the second 
to the third, and so on: thus step by step we 
climb the ladder ; whence it comes to pass that 
he who is mounted highest has often more 
honour than merit, tor he is got up but a grain 
upon the shoulders of the one before him. 

How often, and perhaps how foolishly, have 
I stretched my book, to make it speak of itself? 
foolishly, if tor no other reason but this, that I 
ought to call to mind what I say of others who 
do the same, i; that these frequent amorous 
glances they cast upon their works, witness 
that their hearts pant with self-love, and that 
even the disdainful severity wherewith they 
las!) and scourge them, are no other than the 
wanton dissimulations of a maternal kindness;'' 
according to Aristotle, 3 whose valuing and un- 
dervaluing himself often spring from the same air 
of arrogancy ; for as to my excuse, that I ought 
in this to have more liberty than others, foras- 
much as I specially write of myself and of my 
writings, as 1 do of my other actions ; that 
my theme returns to myself; I know not 
whether every one will take it. 

I have observed in Germany, that Luther 
has left as many divisions and 
disputes about the doubt of his 
opinions, and more, than he him- 
self has raised upon the holy 
Scriptures. Our contestation is 
verbal, f demand what nature is; what pleasure, 
circle, and substitution are ? The question is 
about words, and is answered accordingly. A 
stone is a body, but if a man should farther urge, 
" and what is a body V — u substance ;" — 
"and what is substance?''' and so on, 4 he 
would drive the respondent to the end of his 
common-place book. We exchange one word 
for another, and very often for one less under- 
stood. I know better what man is, than I 
know what animal is, or mortal, or rational. 
To satisfy one doubt, they give me three ; "tis 
the hydra's head. Socrates asked Menon what 
virtue was ? " There is," says Menon, " the 
virtue of a man and of a woman, of a magis- 
trate, and of a private person, of an old man, 
and of a child." " Very well," says Socrates, 
u we were in quest of one virtue, and thou hast 
brought us a whole swarm ;" 5 we put one ques- 
tion, and they return us a whole hive. As no 
event and no face entirely resembles another, 
so do they not entirely differ, an ingenious 
mixture of nature. If our faces were not alike, 
we could not distinguish man from beast ; if 
they were not unlike, we could not distinguish 
one man from another. All things hold by 
some similitude, all examples halt, and the 



Our disputes 
are endless, 
and most of 
them about 
words. 



4 Plato, Menon, 

s See Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, book i 
ch. 4, sect. 10, and book ii. ch. 23, sect. 2. 
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relation which i< drawn from experience 1 is 
always faulty and imperfect. Comparisons are 
always coupled sit one end or the other: so do 
the laws serve, and are fitted to every one of our 
affairs, by some wrested, biased, and forced 
interpretation. 

Since the Kthie laws, that concern the par- 
ticular duty of everv one in hini- 
S^itC° f "'"'* *™ *>'l'"nl to be taught and 
concern the observed, as we see they arc, 'tis 

.subjects of a „ ^ om |,.,. if those which u'overn 
so many particular men are much 
more so. Do but eon.-ider the form of thU jus- 
tice that governs us ; 'tis a true testimony of 
human weakness, so full is il of error and con- 
tradiction ! What we hud to be favour and 
severity in justice, and we find so much of them 
both, that I know not whither the mean is so 
often met with, are r-Ick parts anil improper 
members of the very body and olhcc of ju-tice. 
Some country people have run in to hriuLf mo 
news, in great basic, that thev jiM left, in a 
forest of mine, a man with a hundred wound* 
upon him, who \\a- yet breathing, and In uued 
of them w ater for pity'> Mike, and help to carry 
him to some place ot' relief: but they -aid th \ 
dur.-t not go mar him, but ran awa\, lot 
the the officers of justice should catch them 
there, and, as it falU out with lln^e who arc 
found near a murdered person, they should be 
called in question about ihi- accident, to tlnir 
utter ruin, ha\iiiLT neither money nor t'rii in!- to 
defend their innocence. What could 1 -a\ to 
these people .' "fi* certain that thi- ofb -c of 
humanity would have brought then into ( 
trouble. 

J low many innocent nervous have we known 
that have been punched without the judu'eV 
fault, and how many that have not arrived at 
our knowledge.' This happened in my time. 
Certain men were condemned to die for a 
murder committed ; their sentence, if not pro- 
nounced, at least determined and concluded on. 
The judges, just at the nick, are advertised by 
the oilicers of an inferior court hard by, that 
they have some men in custody, who have di- 
rectly confessed the said murder, and make an 
indubitable discovery of all the particulars of 
the fact. 'Twas, notwithstanding, put to the | 
question, whether or no they ought to suspend 
execution of the sentence already passed upon 
the first accused ; they considered the novelty of ( 
the example, and the consequence of reversing 
judgments; that the sentence of death was duly i 
passed, and the judges deprived of repentance. \ 
To conclude, these poor devils wen 1 sacrificed j 
to the forms of justice. Philip, 1 or some other, 
provided against a like inconvenience, after this 
manner: he had condemned a man in a great 
fine towards another, by a determinate judg- 
ment. The truth some time after being disco- 
vered, he found that he had passed an unjust 



1 Philip of Marpdon. Sec Plutarch, A pnthcqnh*. 

2 Plutarch, Inst, for those who manage 6tatt Affairs. 

3 Lacrtius, ii. 92. 



sentence ; on one side was the reason of the 
cause, on the other side the reason of the judi- 
cial forms. He in some sort satisfied both, 
leaving the sentence in the state it was, and out 
of his own purse recompensing the interest of 
the condemned party. But he had to do in a 
reparable affair: the people I speak of were 
irreparably hanged. Mow many sentences 
have I seen more criminal than* the crimes 
themselves .' 

All which makes me remember the ancient 
opinions : - •• That there is a ne- . • . ■ 

1 . , , Ancient om- 

ce-sity a man must do wron^ by ni.-nsun the 
detail, who will do right in gross"; »ui\jcct of jus- 
and injustice in little things, that Uce ' 
will come to justice in great; that human jus- 
tice is formed after the model ot" physio, accord- 
ing to whirh, all that is useful is also just and 
honest. And of what is held by the Stoics, 
that nature herself proceeds contrary to justice 
in mo-t ot her work- ; and of what is received 
by the ( 'yrenaieks, that there is nothing just of 
itself: 1 that customs and laws make ju-tico ; 
and what the Theodorians hold, that maintain 
then, sacrilege, and all sorts of uneleniiness, 
ju-t in a wi>e iinm. if lie knows them to he pro- 
iitahle to him."' There is no remedy : I am in 
the same ca-e that Aleihiaibs was/' that I will 
never, if 1 can help it, put myself into the hands 
of a man who shall determine ot* my head. 
where th \ life and honour shall more depend 
upon the care and d licence of my attorney, 
than in \ own innocence. 1 would venture mv- 
-''lf w ith such a ju-tiee a- would take notice of 
my liood deed- a> well a> my ill, and where J 
had a- much to hope as to fear: indemnity U 
not sufficient pav to a man, who does better 
than not to do auii.-s. Our ju-t i<*<.? present us 
but one hand, and that the left ; let him be w ho 
he will, he shall be sure to go oil" with h»s, 

In China, of which kingdom the government 
and arts, without commerce with, or knowledge 
of ours, snrpa-sc- our examples in several parts 
of excellence : and of which the history gives 
me to understand how much greater and more 
various the world is, than either the ancients or 
we have been able to penetrate; the oiKcers 
deputed by the prince to visit the state of his 
provinces, as they punish those who behave 
themselves ill in their places, so do the}- libe- 
rally reward those who have carried themselves 
above the common sort, and beyond the neces- 
sity of their duty. They there present them- 
selves, not only to be approved, but to get ; 
not simply to be paid, but have presents made 
them. So judge, thank (iod. lias ever yet 
spoken to me, in the quality of a 
judge, upon any account what- Montaipne 
ever, whether my own or that ™T\**t* 

.. , . . * , ... hint in an\ 

ot another, criminal or civil ; no court of justice. 

prison has ever received me, even 

as a visitor. Imagination renders the very out- 



4 Lacrtius, i. pp. 

5 Who said that in such a rase he would not trust his own 
mother. Sice Plutarch, in vita. 
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What it was 
l hut in Mon- 
taigne's time 
kepi up r 1 1 «* 
credit of the 
laws 



side of a gaol disagreeable to inc. 1 so love 
freedom of will and action, that were I inter- 
dicted the remotest corners of tlie Indies, I 
should live a little more uneasy thereat. And 
whilst I can find either earth or air open in any 
part of the world, I will never live in any place 
where I must hide myself. Good God ! how 
ill should I endure the condition wherein I see 
so many people, nailed to a corner of the king- 
dom, deprived of the privilege of entering into 
the principal cities and courts, and the liberty 
of the public roads, lor having quarrelled with 
our laws? If those under whieh I live should 
but wag a finder at me by way of menace, I 
would immediately go seek out others, let them 
be where they would ; all my little prudence, in 
the civil wars wherein we are now engaged, is 
employed, that they may not hinder my liberty 
of going and coming. 

Now the laws keep up their credit, not be- 
cause they are just, but because 
they are laws ; that is the mystic 
foundation of their authority ; 
they have no other of any ser- 
vice 1 . They are often made. 1 by 
fools ; more often by men that, 
out oi hatred to equality, fail in equity : but 
always by men who art 1 vain and irresolute 
authors. There is nothing so mueh, nor so 
grossly, nor so ordinarily faulty, as the laws. 
Whoever obeys them because they are just, 
does not justly obey them as he ought. Our 
French laws, by their irregularity and de- 
formity, do in some sort. lend a helping hand to 
the disorder and corruption which is manifest 
in their dispensation and execution. The com- 
mand is so perplexed and inconstant, that it in 
some sort excuses both disobedience and defect 
in the interpretation, the administration, and 
fhe observation of it. What fruit then soever 
we may extract from eypopen eo. yet that, will 
little advantage our institution, which wc draw 
from foreign example?, if wo make so little 
profit of that we have? of our own, which is 
more familiar to us, and certainly sufficient to 
instruct us in that whereof we have need, 1 
study myself more than any other subject ; 'tis 
my metaphysics, 'tis my physics. 

Qua Deus lianc mundi temperet arlc domain ; 
Qua venil exoriens, qua deficit, unde eoacfis 

Cornihus in plenum menstrua tuna vedit ; 
Unde salo superant venti, quid flamine eaptet 

Eurus,et in nub.'s unde perennis aqua; 

Sit ventura dies, mundi qua? subruat ur<:es. ! 

Quuerite, quos agitat mundi labor. 2 

" By what means God the universe does sway, 
Or how the pale-fated sister of the day, 
When, in increasing, can her horns unite, 
Till they contract into a full orb'd light ; 
Why winds do of" the sea the better get, 
Why Eurus blows, and clouds are alw ays wet ; 
What day the world's great fabric must o'erthrow, 
Let them inquire, would the world's secrets know." 

In this university, I suffer myself to be igno- 



, rnntly and negligently led by the general law 
' of the world. 1 shall know it well enough 
when I feel it ; my learning cannot make it 
i alter its course. It will not change itself for 
! me : 'tis folly to hope it, and a greater folly to 
concern one's self about it, seeing it is necessa- 
rily alike, public, and common. The goodness 
and capacity of the governor ought absolutely 
to discharge; us of all care of the government. 
Philosophical inquisitions and contemplations 
1 serve for no other use but to increase our 
curiosity. Philosophers, with great reason, 
send us back to the rules of nature; but they 
have nothing to do with so sublime a know- 
ledge. They falsify them, and present us her 
: face painted with too high and too sophisticated 
a colour, whence spring so many different, 
portraits of so uniform a subject. As sin; has 
given us feet to walk withal, so has she given 
us prudence to guide us in life ; not such an 
ingenious, robust, and majestic prudence as that 
of their invention, but yet one that is easy, 
quiet, and salutifcrous ; and that very well per- 
forms what the other promises, in him who has 
the good fortune to know how to employ it 
sincerely and regularly, that is to say, accord- 
ing to nature. The most simply to commit a 
man's self to nature, is to do it the most wisely. 
Oh, what, a soft, easy, and wholesome pillow is 
ignorance and incuriosity, whereon to repose a 
well-contrived head ! :i 

I had rather understand myself well in my- 
self, than in Cicero. 4 Of the experience 1 have 
of myself, I find enough to make me wise, if I 
were but a good scholar: whoever will call to 
mind the excess of his past anger, and to what 
a degree that i'rvur transported him, will see the 
deformity of this passion better than in Aris- 
totle, and conceive a more just hatred against 
it. "Whoever will remember the hazards he has 
run, those that threaten him, and the light 
occasions that have removed him from one state 
to another, will by (hat prepare himself for 
future changes, and the knowledge of his con- 
dition. The life of Ciesar himself has no greater 
example for us than our own : both popular 
| and imperial, it is still a life to which all human 
| accidents may refer. Let us but listen to it, 
and wc may apply to ourselves all that we have 
principal need of; whoever shall call to memory 
I how many and many times he has been mis- 
taken in his own judgment, is he not a great 
fool if he does not ever after distrust it? When 
1 find myself convinced, by the reason of an- 
other, of a false opinion, I do not learn so much 
what he has said to me that is new, and from 
my ignorance in this particular thing ; that 
would be no great acquisition, as 1 do in 
general my own weakness, and the treachery 
of my understanding, whence I extract the 
reformation of the whole mass. In all my 
errors I do the same ; and find from this rule 



^ Propertius. m. 5, 26. ; qui met toute sa f e licite a se replier sur elle meme." — 

l.uci«i, i. 117. I K OUSS eau. Disc, sur lea Lettres. 

II est une preeieuse ignorance, tresor d'unc ame 1 ire, < The edition of 158S has " than in riato." 

2 Iv 
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great utility to life: I regard not the* species enquire about. " :i So in this " to know one's- 

und individual, as a stone r 1 in t 1 have stumbled soU", '' tliat every man is -ecu so resolved and 

at; I learn to suspect my steps throughout, satisfied with liiniKjll', thiit every man thinks 

and lo reuulate them. To ham that ;t nr.in bus himself sufficiently under-landinc;, signifies 

said or done si fool \>h 1 1 u i > _r is nothimr ; a man thsit every one understands nothing at all; 

mibt learn that he U nofhiiej' Imr a fool, a much as Socrates irives Eutbydeiuns to Irani.' 1 I, 

more ample and important in miction. The who profess nothing el>e. do therein find such 

false steps that my memory has > > often made, depth and so infinite a. variety, that all the fruit 

even then when it was mo-l secure and eonfi- I have reaped from my apprenticeship serves 

(lent of itself, are n it idly thrown awa\ : it only to make nm sensible how much I have to 

mav now swear to me ami a^-ure me a< mueh learn. To mv weakness, so often confessed. I 

as it will, 1 -hake my cur,-*, and IruM it not; the owe tie 1 propen-ion I have to modesty, to obe- 

iirst opposition that is made To m\ te>timon\ dieuee, to the beliefs prescribed inc. lo a constant 

nuts me into su-peiwe, and I dur-r not rely eohlne>s and moderation of opinions, and a 

upon it in any tiling of moment, nor warrant it hatred of that troublesome and wrnn^line; arro- 

in another body's concerns : and wen- it nor trance, wholly believing and tru.-tiuLT in itself, 

that what I do for want of memory, other- do the capita! enemy of discipline and truth. ])o 

more ot'a ii tor want of iaith, 1 should always, but hear them (hunineer ; the fir-t tra>h they 

:u matier of t'act, rather choose to take truth utter, 'lis in the -t\ le w herew ith men establish 

t'roiu another's mouth than my nun. I f every religion and law-: Xiftil <\<l fitr/iitts, <}iuim 

one would pry into the effect- and i-ireunMunecs cixinilUnii if ]» m pf'toni ti&st rfioiiin; uppnibn- 

of the jia— ions that -w;iv iiim, a- 1 lia\edone limit u< t^ic /irm-fj-rt re" '* Nolhiie_r is more 

into tho-e which fell to my lot, la would s M - absurd t , ;m t! :. 1 a >t! ion and admi — ion should 

them ciun'mj'. and would a little Irak flair precede blow l-d--- and precept." Ari>tarchus 

impetuosity end e, trier: tiie\ dn n <\ alwa\- siid/bait anei<ni*\ there went sea ret ly seven 

seize us on a sudden ; then- i> thn .iteiiinn' and w i-e uu n to be found in the world, and in his 

decrees; time :-'-arce h, many fools: have we not more j 

rea-oii than he to sav h> in this a Lie of our> ' 

Kanu.M.^t 1 ', t ,;.,:.'' , : ; ! '\Z' .V; \V' '" ! AHirmulion and obsu.uew are expre^ >v;n< of 

i:niiit, unit: iiiki ronvurjit :ui a! , . r i 1 . .' Wait of wit. A lilloW baS stUlllbl''d ami 

, , . , , kiioid<ed hi- nose a-j-ain-r the eronnd a hundred 

" As lh^ sr.i lir^t Levins t . | ,.un :i -i r ■ ', . , , , ... . . 

Thcncr In-ti.T -u.'.N. Ii.^Imi. ■•!, , ..ii.rvct, times n a day. and \ ft lie will he at Ills ereo- 

•i-.il at ti.f l.\,t tiic u.r.. - so in^.i a r-r, j ti-ni> si*- r« -n u t" ii \y\ u-nred as before ; so that 

'""•yM-..mrobi.ld-i;.u.i-« : i..itM-.k ! i-.- 1 ((]](l W()u]t , roll(i; , ,,, ]( . , i:m j h . 1( i .„„„, , lllw , 01|l 

Judgment hohis in me a m;e:i>teri;.l -ent ; nth' 1 " 1 vieonr of understanding infn-ed into him 

leiist, it carefully endeavours to make it h, : it -dnce. and that it happened to him as to that . 

h'fs mv appetites take their own eonr-e. u< uUn ancient «>u of the earth, 7 who aequireil new 

hatred' and friendship; nay, e\< :i tliat I bear j strength, and was made more daring by - 

to iiiVM-lf, without alteration or eorrujitiou ; if Ids tail ; 

it can not reform the other parts according to \t< ('ni mm trti^rp pnrrn*«-m, 

I own model, at ha-t, it -ntf'ers not itself to be • ,; "'' "•■ ; ' ' ,l ' y -*'" 1 r '"'^' u " r,,1 '" n ' ! '^ • ,l " : " 

corni]ited by them, but plays iN Lrame apart. ,. UIl) .., •„. ,. f „, luil ^ U] „ m llis mu(hf . r , :ii(! , 

Ihat ad\ortiseiient t-> every one to know Imuu'.it.iii'ij mu l'^rt-i- -.mil \ii?.mr Lad ."' 

Iiiinsi if should be of important etfeet, since 

liie o-od of wisdom and b'u'lit caused it to be <n tlie incorrigible coxcomb thinks be assumes a 

writ on l!ie front of his temple,- a< comjire- ^ new lindeiMnndiiiir 1>> underlakiuLT a new dis- ' 

hendiiie; all he had to council iw. Plato s ilN v. pate. "1'is by my own experience that I accuse 

also, that prudence i> no other thine; but the liuman ie'iiorance, which is, in my opinion, the 

execution of this ordinance ; and Socrates surest part of the world's ^hool. Such as will 

minutely verities the -ame in Xenophon. The not conclude it in themselves, by so vain an 

difficulties and obscurity are not di-ecmed in example a< mine, or of their own, let them 

any science, but by those that are tfnt into it; believe it from Socrates, the master (if masters: 

for a certain decree of knowledge is retpiino 1 \'<>r tin 1 ])hi!o>ophcr Aniistheiies slid to his dis- 

to enable ii man to know that he knows not; eiples;' *■ Let n> jjo and hear Socrates; there I 

and we must thrust against a door to know will be a pupil with you ;" and muiii ttiini nir 

whether it be bolted auaiiist us or not ; tlie doLTiiui of the Stoical sect, *' that virtue 

whence this Platonic subtlety s]»rin^s : that was >utHcient to make a life completely happy, 

"neither they who know are' to enquire, be- having no need of any other thine; whatever,"' 

cause they know ; nor they w ho do not know, he added, u except the force of Socrates." 
because', to enquire, they must know what thev The lnnjr attention that I employ in con- 



> Mn*ni. vii. r,'2S. « Piueinh. On B,;,theHf f Lu\-p, 

- \fiitln, on the front of his frinnlc ;it l^oliihi. 7 i.,, .„.„ 

a Plan,, Mww. I u ' N,1, -\ l,s - 

' Xriioplioii, Mem nn Somites, iv. 2, 21. lur IV> *W- 

s Cicero, Avail, i. 13. I ;l Larrtius, in 'vYa. 
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sidering myself, does also fit me to judge 
tolerably of others; and there are few tilings 
whereof I speak better, and with better excuse* 
I frequently happen to see and distinguish the 
conditions of my friends more exactly than they 
do themselves; I have astonished some with 
the pertinence of my description, and have 
given them notice of themselves. By having 
from my infancy been accustomed to contem- 
plate my own life in that of others, I have 
acquired a complexion studious in that par- 
ticular; and when I am once intent upon it, I 
let few things about me, whether countenances, 
humours, or discourses, that serve to that pur- 
pose, escape me. I study all, both what I am 
to avoid, and what 1 am to do. Also in my 
friends I discover by their productions their 
inward inclinations; not to range this infinite 
variety of actions, so diverse and disconnected, 
into certain sorts and chapters, and distinctly 
to distribute my parcels and divisions under 
known heads and classes ; 

Sed neque quam multas species, et nomina ume shit, 

Est Humerus. 1 
" Hut vain the wish, th' imperfect labour vain, 

Tu runic their various tribes, or name the train." 

The learned speak and deliver their fancies 
more specifically and minutely. I, who see no 
farther into things than as custom informs me, 
without rule, present mine generally and con- 
jecturally ; as in this, I jn-onouncc my sentenc e 
by loose and unknit articles, as ol a thingTFmt 
cannot be spoken at once and in gross : relation 
and conformity are not to be found in so low 
and common souls as ours. Wisdom is a solid 
and entire building, of which every piece keeps 
its place and carries its mark : Sola sapient a 
in se tola conversa est." 2 " Wisdom only is 
wholly turned into itself." I leave it to those 
who are artists, and I know not whether they 
will be able to bring it about in so perplexed a 
thing, to marshal into distinct bodies this infinite 
diversity of faces, to settle our inconstancy, and 
set it in order. I do not only find it hard to 
piece our actions to one another, but I more- 
over find it very hard properly to design them 
every one by themselves, by any principal 
quality, so ambiguous they are and variform 
by several lights. That which is remarked for 
rare in Perseus, King of JMacedon, 3 " That his 
mind, fixing itself to no one condition, wan- 
dered about in all sorts of living, and repre- 
sented manners so wild and strange that it was 
neither known by himself nor any other what 
kind of man he was," seems almost to fit all the 
world ; and especially I have seen another of 
i his stature, to whom I think this conclusion 
! might still more properly be applied. 4 No 
moderate settledness ; still running headlong 
from one extreme to another, upon occasions 
not to be guessed at ; no manner of course 

1 Virgil, Geurgic, ii. 103. 

2 Cicero, de Finib. iii. "J. 

3 See Livy, xli. 20. 



without traverse and wonderful contrariety : 
nor simple quality ; so that the best guess man 
can one day make will be, that he affected and 
studied to "make himself known by being not 
to be known. A man had need have strong 
ears to hear himself frankly censured ; and 
there being but few that can endure to hear it 
without being nettled, those who hazard the 
undertaking it to us manifest a singular effect 
of friendship ; for 'tis to love sincerely indeed 
to attempt to hurt and offend us for our own 
good, 1 think it rude to censure a man whose 
ill qualities are more than his good ones : 
Plato requires three things in him that will 
examine the soul of another, to wit, know- 
ledge, good will, and boldness. 5 

1 have been asked, what I should have 
thought myself fit for, had any one wished to 
make use of me, in my younger years ; 

Dnm melior vires sanguis dabat, lemula needom 
Temponbus geminis canebat sparsa seneetus :'• 

" Ere a<re unstrung' my nerves, or time had snowed my 
head :" 

For nothing, said I. And I am willing enough 
not to know how to do anything 
that would enslave me to another. 
But I would have told truths to 
my master, and had controlled 
his manners, if he had so pleased ; 
not in gross, by scholastic les- 
sons, which I understand not, 
and from which I see no true 
reformation spring in those that 
do ; but by observing them by leisure, at all 
opportunities, and judging them, an eye-wit- 
ness, one by one, simply and naturally, giving 
him to understand upon what terms he was in 
the common opinion, in opposition to his flat- 
terers. There is none of us that would not be 
worse than kings, if so continually corrupted 
as they are with that sort of vermin ; Alex- 
ander, that great king and philosopher, could 
not defend himself from them. I should have 
fidelity, judgment, and freedom enough for 
that. It would be a nameless office, otherwise 
it would lose both its grace and its effect ; and 
'tis a part that is not indifferently fit f<>r all 
men, for truth itself has not the privilege to be 
spoken at all times, and in all sorts ; the use of 
it, noble as it is, has its circumscriptions and 
limits. It often falls out, as the world now 
goes, that a man lets it slip into the ear of a 
prince, not only to no purpose, but moreover 
injuriously and unjustly ; and no one shall 
make me believe that a virtuous remonstrance 
may not be viciously applied, and that the 
interest of the substance is not often to give 
place to that of the form. 

For such a purpose I would have a man that 
is content with his own fortune, 



Monluiune 
would have 
been a lit per- 
son to talk 
freely to his 
sovereign, to 
tell him truths, 
and to teach 
him to know 
himself. 



A The author speaks of himself. 
r ' Plato, Gorgias. 
6 JKnetd, V. 415. 
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" Who likes tliat pn-fi-.t siatr of I, is. 
And would nut be but »;..■ lie i-,' 

ami but of 1 1 1 i < 1 < 1 1 i 1 1 tr r.mk. mi lhat on tin- one 
hand, lie would not be a fa id i» touch hi- i mi blur's 
heart to the tpiick, throu -h fear b\ that means 
of losing his prefermeni ; ■■•': I « n the other, 
being of middling quahts, in- v\ ml. I lime 
more eas\ rouutiuii it»n with aU rK of people. 
And 1 would lm\o this olli*- ■ limited to only 
one; for to allow the priule-e < t' ihi- lil rrt\ 
and privacy to many, would Im e;ei an incou- 
■%■ » 'ii it 'ii I irreverence ; ;r d even ot lhat one ton, 
I would, above all things, n .pun ihe fidelity 
of silence. 

A king is not to lv Iniieved when he bno-- 
of his constancy in awaitinir the sh<w-k of n • 
eneinv \'t.v his L'h'i-y, if, lor hi- profit and a ,m :id- 
inriit, he cannot -tan 1 the freed.* n of a In- nd'- 
advice, which has no other ]>o\v< r hut to pinch 
his ear, the remainder ot it- cti'ect heia •. -till in 
his own hands. Now r! > re is im eenditi m of 
man which stand-, in <d ;ival need of true and 
tree warning ic He y do : lhe\ sn-tain a ptd lie 
life, and have l«» satisfy the opinion ot ^o ma :y 
spectators, that, nun h;n in:r u-ed 1> e m al 
from tin-in w hatever -houid div; "I 
Free advice them from their ow 1 \\,n,liiev 

ii -erssarv lor • -ii! ; i i 

l k ; m , 3> ' insen-ibiy ha\e tonml tin: -elves 

involved in tin inf. d ami de- 
tc-Milon ot their people, -o ,,• tin upon sm !i 
oeea-ioi!> a- they mijfht have ii v* j nil, without 
any prejudice even ot their pi -a-nres tl e:n< ( he-, 
had they hi i'ii advised and s-t rujfht in time, 
their favourites, commnnh , have en re an e\ e 
m themselves than to their ma-ter ; and hide d 
■ is to be expected, foni-inueh a- in tr: :h nio-t 
•f the oliices of true frieinl-iup, when applied 
to the sovereign, are under u rude .in 1 dan jvrou- 
proof; so that therein there is irreat need, not 
only of very great affection ami freedom, but 
ot courage too. 

In short, all fhw hodue-podey th it 1 scrib- 
ble here, is nothing but a re-jj-ter of ilie <--'i\- 

ol' m\ life. " w hieh for the int-rua! 
1 lie advantage 1 i.'i • i i 

tl.at mav lie' liealtli l< ».\eiuplar\ enoii *h t> 
derived inim take instruct ion ULuinst the ufrnin ; 

Ks^Tr'Mic 1,Ul ;,S tolh,(,i| y health, no imn 
lu-aifh oi" tiif' can furu'-h out more profitable 
■».ul, and much experience than I, who mvscnt it 

more for that ' , ' , , 

nl" the bodj. pure, and noway corrupted and 

changed by nrt or opinion. Ia- 
pcrience is properly upon it- own dun-hill in 
the subject of phy.-ic, where lvn-on wholly 
jjives it place: Tiberius said that whoever ha'd 
lived twenty years ought to be respon-ihie to 
himself for all things that were hurtful or whole- 
some to him, and know how to order himself 

1 Marital, x. 47- 12. 

" " Nam snadere princvh iju.id opr.rteat. inula l,.bnris." 
Tacit. Hist, i. 15. 

•' Montaipne bere p»-ob: Ay hud in Jus mind Tar' us 

Axufif \\. Vi , where the ni^ortun. s"'>uivi:i^ i f Tiix tins, 

. si.V> ; " Su.iiuv|ue ehulrre med ; o* n: i urcs, arque e .«, 

I ;,t^t tr:e< simum ietatis anim •), nd inn-m istvnda r^ir >i 

■ o ti'.l.i. vel t'oxia. alieni con- ' ::■!' * Tk'iif." Sirt i.iu 

/ >fr of i< r -:us, e. '_»s only s . ih.tt 1'.' i-iius, after he %va; 



without physic ; :i and he in. 'it have learnt it 
of Socrates, who, advising his disciples to be 
solicitous of their health, a> a chief studv, added 
that it was hard if a man of &en>u, having a 
care of his exercise ami diet, did not better 
know than any physician, what was irnod or ill 
for him. 1 Indeed, phvsic proti-s^cs it.-elf alwavs 
to ha\e experience for the touch ot its opera- 
tion-: and Plato had reason to say that, tube 
a thorough physician, it would Ik; necessary 
lhat lie who would take it upon him should 
tir-t hinirelf have passed thnai^li all the dis- 
ea e- he pretends to cure, and through all the 
accident.- and cireuaisUuces whereof he i> to 
jiidjf. 'Ti> but ri a-ou they should <j,<'t ihe 
po\. if the\ will know how to cure it. lor 
in\ part I should put myself into such hands; 
for the oilier- hut Luido us, like him who paints 
the mm. rick-, an I ]>ort-, .-t aled nt his table, 
ami there makt- the li :ure ot a -liiji sad in all 
-ecurit\ : put him to it in earne-t, he knows 
not al which rt).\ to heirm. Thev make -uch a 
de-c'-; prion t f ' - •;• .• i m'-id'e-, : - a I i '. n -erit r does 
of a lo-t 1 i i>; de^ ; such a colour, -uch a 
heijhr, s. \ an en 1 ' : bwi hriicj, 1 im to him, and 
h" knows it md fa- all that. iJmi errant that 
ph\-i( n u\ tee da\ u'ive me some L!'ood and 
vi-ib'e n-lie!, to -ee how 1 -l,a!l cr\ out in e,ood 
earne-t, 

' •.! ! 'i 'TIi I i,;\ u Mr ) >v it id l .i ,':!.." 

The art- thai ; ■■ -ml i in keep our bodies and 
-oul- in Ii 'ulth, pr n,o-e a «, r reat deal; but 
withal, there i- mute that le--. keep tin ir jd'o- 
mi-e. And. in our tim ■>, tho.-e that umke pro- 
fe -ion of the-e art- auionu-t u-, le— inaiiif'-st 
the etfeet- than ;nn utlitr sort of nun: one 
in i\ say of them, at the ino-t, that timy sill 
ium ! ' -it al driiL^, !)»:♦ that lli.-\ are ph\sicin;;- 
oiie < ,uii,;il sa\. I have lived iunj; t n >ul;!i [•■ 
be aide to «jri\ e an account of the u. a^' lhat has 
earri<'d me -o tar ; for whe-ever ha- n mind to 
redtl it. a- his taster, I <rj\ ( . \ x \ m !ln ev.; ;i y. lien 
are some artich's as my nn inon shall suj»p!\ 
me with them : 1 have no custom that has not 
varied according to accidents; but 1 onl\ re- 
cord those that I have been be-t aetpaiiiited 
with, and that hitherto have had the greater! 
pos-e--uon of me. 

My form of life i- the same in sickness, that it 
is in health : the same 1 bed. the 

i ,i j Montaigne's 

-ime hours the same meat, ami r ,, lirsi . c .fiiic 
the same drink, serve me in both tin- same in 
conditions alike; I add nothing ^'^,1 a " 

, , , . . ». in he.dtli. 

to them but tin,' moderation ot 

more or le-s a. 'cording to my strength and 

a]ipetit' J . y\\ health consists in main tai nine; 

3'> \car.s < f ;\^n. jjnvrned hi? liealtli after hn own f.i r>, 
and uithoul Ihe licl ; • anl u^Mce '<f , 'osich.ns. Ainl Pm 
t.eth r. II., us in his treatise <>ftl>e ii'tle* at J Pm- }itifnr 
I;, <.'"//. Oi^i he renvjfiibereil to have iieur I Oat To:-r.ib 
i.-e-i t • say fiat t'.i man who after ihreesr r- _u*urs uf a;.:r 
hi'ld his h in . cut to a ]/!jV irhin to leel li > eu!*e, utsjr\ed 
t > li- hn. .<d..f t t iitn.-l.'" 

1 X : "j, ;.■)•.. Mi'i/i. on Sucru^t's. iv. ," Q. 

j'hit -. It pi. >■ r. ii.. '• liura.e, K^id. \\\\. 1. 
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tny wonted state without disturbance, 1 we 
that sickness puts me oif it on one side ; it* I 
will be ruled by the physicians, they will put 
me oft' on the other; so that by fortune and by 
art I am altogether displaced. I believe no- 
thing more certainly than this, (lint I cannot ' 
be hurt by the use of things to which I have 
been so long accustomed. 'Tis for custom to 
give a form to a man's life, &uch as it pleases ; 
in that she is all in all; 'tis the cup of Circe 
that varies our nature as she likes. Mow many 
nations, and but three steps from us, think the 
tear of the dew, that *o manifestly is hurtful to 
us, a ridiculous fancy, and our watermen and 
peasants despise it. You make a German sick 
if you lay him upon a. mattrass, as you do an 
Indian if you lay him upon a feather-bed, and 
a. Frenchman without curtains or fire. A Spa- 
nish stomach cannot endure our form of eating, 
nor ours to drink like the Swiss. A German 
made me very merry at Augusta, 1 with dis- 
puting tin; convenience of our hearths, by the 
<ame arguments which we commonly make u*o ! 
of in decrying their stoves ; for, to say the i 
truth, that smothered heat, and then the scent ' 
ol' that heated matter of which the fire i.- com- 
posed, gets into the head of such as sue not , 
used to them, though not into mine; bur as to 
ihe rest, the heat being always equal, constant | 
and universal, without flame, without smoke, 
and without the wind that comes down our I 
chimnies, they may in many ways endure com- i 
purison with ours. Why do we not imitate the ■ 
Uoinan architecture? For they say that, an- ! 
ciently fires were not made in their houses, but ; 
on the outside, and at the foot of them ; 
whence the heat was conveyed to the whole ' 
fabric by pipes contrived in the wall, which 
went twining about the places that were to be 
warmed : which I have seen plainly described 
somewhere in Seneca.'-' This gentleman, hear- ; 
ing me commend the conveniences ami beauties 
of his city, which truly deserves it, begun to 
pity me that I had to go away ; and the first 
inconvenience he alleged to me was, the heavi- 
ness in the head that the chimnies elsewhere 
would bring upon me. Ha laid hoard some one 
make tins complaint, and fixed it upon ns, being 
by custom deprived of the opportunity of per- 
ceiving it at home. All heat that comes from 
the fire makes me weak and dull, and yet 
Evenus said that fire was the best condiment of, 
life. 3 I rather choose any other way of making 
myself warm. 

We are afraid to drink onr wines when 
towards the bottom of a vessel ; in Portugal, 
this is thought delicious, and it is the beve- 
rage of princes. In fine, every nation has 
several modes and customs, that are not only 
unknown, but would seem savage and miracu- 
lous to others. What should we do with those 



people who admit of no tesiimonies, if not, 
printed, who believe not men if not in a book, 
not truth herself, if not of competent age ? We 
dignify our nonsense when we commit it to 
the press. 7 Tis of a great deal more weight to 
what you speak of, to say : " 1 have read such 
thing," than if you only say : " 1 have heard 
such a thing." I Jut I, who no more dis- 
believe a man's mouth than his pen, and who 
know that men write as indiscreetly as ihey 
speak, and who esteem this age as much us 
one that's past, do as soon quote a friend i 
know as Aldus Gellius or Macrobius, and what 
1 have seen, as what they have written : and 
as they held of virtu*', that it is not greater for 
having continued longer, so do 1 hold of truth, 
that for being older it i«^ not wiser. I often say 
that it is mere folly that, makes us run after 
foreign and scholastic examples : their fertility 
is the same now that it was in the time of 
1 Tomer and Plato. But is it not that we seek 
more the honour of the quotation, than the 
truth of the discourse .' as if it were more to 
borrow our proofs from the shops of Yascosan 
or of Plantin, than from what is to be seen in 
our own village: or else, indeed, that we have 
not the wit to cull out and make useful what 
we see before us, and judge of it vividly enough 
to draw it into example ; for if we say that we 
want authority to procur" faith to our testi- 
mony, we speak from the purpose; forasmuch 
as, in my opinion, of the most ordinary, com- 
mon, and known things, could we but find out 
their light, the greatest miracles id" nature might 
lie formed, and the most wonderful examples, 
especially upon the subject of human actions. 

Now, upon tins subject 1 am speaking of, 
setting aside the examples I have gathered from 
books, and what Aristotle says' of Andro (he 
Argian, that he travelled over the arid sands of 
Libya without drinking ; a gentleman who 1ms 
behaved himself veil in several employments, 
sir], in a place where I was, that he had rid 
from Madrid to Lisbon in the heat of summer, 
without drinking, lie is very healthy and 
vigorous tor his age, and has nothing extraor- 
dinary in his course and method of living but 
this, to live sometimes two or three mouths, 
nay, a whole year, without drinking, lie is 
sometimes dry, but he lets his drought pass over, 
and holds it an appetite which easily goes of 
itr-clf; he drinks more out of caprice, than cither 
lor need or pleasure. 

Hew, is another example : 'tis not long ago 
that 1 met one of the h arnedest men in France, 
among those of the greatest fortune, studying 
in a corner of a hall that they had separated for 
him with tapestry, and about him a rabble of 
his servants, full of noise, lie told me, and 
Seneca almost says the same of himself, 3 he 
made an advantage of this hubbub; as if, 



1 Augsburgh (Augusta Vindelicorum), through which 
Montaigne passed on his way to Italy, in October, 1580. | 
i!e does not mention this discourse about stoves and 
i-ln mines in Ids Journey. 



2 Epist. 00. 

3 Plutarch, PUdunU) Questions. 
■* Laertius, Life of l'yrr/tu. 

1 Epist. 5ti. 
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beaten with this rattle, lie SO in.icll tllC more 1 Ad primum lapi.lem vretari cum placet, hora 

. , ' ... . , . i,. ,. Suinitur ex lihro ; si prunt frictus ocetli 

Collected and retired llimselt lllto IlllUSeJt tor' An-ulus, inapecta irrnesi, collyria (jiuerit i« 

contemplation, and that this tempest of xoices „ |f he ^ ^ & m , ]c he first ^ ^ 

I drove hack Ins thoughts Wltillll UUUSelt. N\ lien Far the fit hour and minute in the book. 

a scholar at Padua^'he had his studs so long H his «*yc itrh, the pain will «tiit endure, 

. i * i ...i l' i l *i, ^ f.,..,,.U I Nor till a sciieme be raised, apply the cure :" 

situated in the rattle ot coaches, ami the tumult | . 

of the ])iihlic place, that he not only formed he shall often throw himself even into cxcc-h-s, 

himself to the contempt, but even to the use of if he will take my advice: otherwise the least 

noise, for the service of his >r ml it-. Socrates debauch will ruin him. and he will render hi.a- 

auswered Alcibinde-, who being ustoui-hed at self uneasy and disagreeable in company. The 

his patience, a-ked him how he could endure worst quality in a gentleman i> di licuteuiss, ami 

the perpetual scalding of his wile: '■ A\" 1 1 y , " * an obligation to a certain particular way ; and 

said he, "us tlto-e do who are nceu-fomed to it i< parlieular, if not pliable and supple. ll i.- 

the ordinary noise of wheels to draw water." 1 a kind of reproach not to he aide, or nor to 

I am quite otherwi-^: 1 have a tender lead, dare, to do w hat we see others do before u- : let 

and eu-ilv discomposed; wh-u 'tis bent upon such a- the-e sit at home. It is in every man 

anv thing, the least buzzing of a il\ tears it unbecoming : but in a soldier it U vicioiis'nud 

into paces, intolerable; who, us IMiilopeemen said/' ought 

Seneca, in his youth, having, by the example to accustom hinisi If to all variety and ineqiudir\ 

of Sextos, ])ut i^\ a po-iti\e resolution of eating* of life. 

nothing that had ivei i\ed death, parsed over a Though 1 have been brought up as mue'i a- 

whole vear without ir, and, as he siiid, with possible, to liberty and indifference, yet so it is 

I pleasure,- ami only left oil" that he might not that having*, in growing old, more 

be suspected of taking up this ride from some denied upon certain forms (my f( , •.u.irV'iin.- 
new religion* b\ which it was prescribi d. He ii^v is now pji-t instruction, and 1 t.utrm- n;>> a 
took up withal, from t!ie precept- of Attains, have In nee: nrwnrd nothing to do ^ e "J lil> 
si custom, not to lie any more upon any sort ot' but to ket p ir up a- w<II a- I 
bedding that yielded under a man's weight, can ), eii-P ui ha.- a!-ea U , e'er I was a wan . -o 
and even to his old age made u-e of -uch as imprint d its ehunct' r in me, i.i cert on thin:-. 
would not yield to any pressure. What the that 1 lo »k up in it as a kind of exce-s to have 
custom of his lime mad • him aeeoi nt n.i-t* rity, tlictn ot!'; and. within t a tb/ce upon mysoll, 1 
that of ours makes i:- look upon a- <•!!'. i iua-y. euuuot sleep in the day-time, nor eat between 
Do but observe the difference b-twlxt the un-aN. nor luvak'u-t, nor go to bed. without a 
way of living of my labourers and n. :■.<•; u i"« -;i t interval betwixt en'ie.g and -deeping, a- 
Seythia and the Indies liave nothing neuv re- <>f three goo Mmurs after-upper ; nor get chi!- 
uiote both from m\ force and method. 1 lave dren but lie fore 1 sleep, and never standing upon 
picked ii]) boys from begging to -erve urn. who my f«-et, nor endure my own sweat, nor quench 
soon after have quitted both m\ kitelien an 1 m\ thir-t cither with pure' water or pure wine, 
livery, only that they might return lo I In ir for- nor keep my head long bare, nor have my hair 
mer course of life: and 1 found one afterwards cut. after dinner; and 1 should be as uneasy 
picking iij) lnu-ele- in our neighbourhood for without my gloves as without my shirt, or wiih- 
his dinner, whom I could neither by entreaties out wii-hiug when I rise from table, or get 
nor threats reclaim from the sw eetnes- im ton ml out of bed ; and could not lie without a canopv I 
in indigence. Beggars have their magnificences and curtains, as if these were all -e-seniinl 
and delights us well a- the rieli ; and, 'tis said, thing-. I could dine without a table-cloth, but 
their dignities and orders. The-e arc the ettects I without a clean napkin, after the (lernuo 
of custom ; -he can mould Us not only into w hat fashion, very incommodiously ; 1 soil them 
form she plea-es (and yet the -ages say" we more than they or the Italians do, and mnk< 
ought to apply ourselves to t lit; best, which she I but little use either of spoon or fork. 1 urn 
would soon make easy ton-), but also to change I sorry that the same is not in use amongst us. 
and variation, which is the most noble and that I see the example of in kings ; which is In 
most useful of her apprenticeship--. The best change our napkins at every service, as they do 
of my bodily attributes is that I am tfexi- our plates. We are told of that laborious sol- 
ble, and very little obstinate ; I have inelina- dier Marias, that, grow dug old, he became nice 
tions more proper and ordinary, and more I in his drinking, and never drank but out. of a 
agreeable than other*; but I am diverted from particular cup of his own;' 1 I, in like manner, 
them with very little struggle, and cn-ily slip ■ have suffered myself to fancy a certain form ot 
into a contrary course. A young man ought classes, and do not willingly drink in a common 
to cross his own rules, to awake his \ igour, ami gl i.-s, no more than from a common hand; all 
to keep it from growing faint and nisiy : and metal offends me in comparison of a clear and 
there i- no com- ,e (d" life so weak ami foolish as tra.^,.arrnt matter; let my eyes taste too. 
that which is carried on by rule and discipline ; iu'cordaiu 1 to their capacity. I owe several 

• La.rtius, in '/'•/. \ .| in ,. IK1 ], \i. 57(1. 

•2 hlpist. 104. (,r r.uln-r, us it ic-is.su > tn r 1. j, ■ I'n, See Ciutjie, . 

a J',/t/ttignr>i. : . ill M..h;i-j>, - ■• . -.■'_). , •• j'lut.i-cie Hmr .: ,■ ,-. ,.■/ , »■,... -,; ; I ,-,,-. 
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other such niceties to custom. Nature has also, 
on the other hand, helped me to some of hers ; 
as not to be able to endure two full meals in 
one day without overcharging my stomach, nor 
a total abstinence from one of those meals, 
without filling myself with wind, drying up my 
mouth, and dulling my appetite; as finding 
great inconvenience from much evening air; 
for of late years, in night marches, which often 
happen to be all night long, after five or six 
hours my stomach begins to be queasy, with a 
violent pain in my head, so that I always 
vomit before the day breaks. When others go 
to breakfast, I go to sleep, and when 1 rise I 
am as brisk and gay as before. I had always 
beuii told that the evening dew never spread 
itself but at the beginning of the night: but 
for some years past, long and familiarly fre- 
quenting a lord possessed with this opinion, 
that the dew is more sharp and dangerous about 
the declining of the sun, an hour or two before 
he sets, which lie carefully avoids, and despises 
that of the night; he has almost imprinted in 
me not only his reasoning, but his opinion. 
What, shall doubt itself and inquiry strike our 
imagination, and change us? Such as abso- 
lutely and on a sudden give way to these pro- 
pensions, totally ruin themselves; and I am 
grieved for several gentlemen who, through the 
toll y of their physicians, have in their youth 
and health put themselves into consumptions ; 
it were yet better to endure a cold, than, by dis- 
use, for ever to lose the commerce of common 
life, in an action of so great use. Ill-natured 
science, to interdict us the sweetest and most 
pleasant hours of the day ! Let us keep pos- 
session of it to tin* last; fertile most part a 
man hardens himself by being obstinate, and 
eurreets his constitution, as Crcsar did the fail- 
ing sickness, by dint of contempt. 1 A man 
should addict himself to the best rules, but not 
enslave himself to them ; except not to such, if 
there be any such, the obligation and servitude 
to which are of profit. 

Both kings and philosophers go to stool, and 
ladies too ; public lives are bound to ceremony. 
The eare that I1IJ . ,,C > tmlt is °hscure and private, 
Montaigne touk enjoys all natural dispensation : 
to keep his body soldier and Gascon are also quali- 
l,pen ' ties a little subject to indiscretion ; 

wherefore I shall say of this action, that it is 
necessary to refer it to certain prescribed and 
nocturnal hours, and force a man's self to it by 
custom, as I have done ; but not to subject 
himself, as has been my practice in my declining 
years, to a particular convenience of place and 
seat for this purpose, and making it trouble- 
some by long sitting : and yet, foul ofHces, 
is it not in some measure excusable to require 
more care and cleanliness? Natura homo mun- 
dum et elegans animal est;' 1 u Man is by 
nature a clean and delicate creature." Of all 



the actions of nature, I am the most impatient 

of being interrupted in that. 1 have seen many 

soldiers troubled with the unruliness of their 

stomachs ; whilst mine and I never fail of our 

punctual assignation, which is at leaping out of 

bed, if some indispensable business or sickness 

do not interfere with us. 

1 do not then think, as I said before, that 

sick men can better place them- The surest 

selves any where in safety, than course to be 

in keening quietly in that' course tak ; cn lj y Vllle - 

,. ■..,. ' i • I? i i tudnianans. 

or lire wherein tncy have; been 

bred and trained up ; alteration, be it what it 
will, distempers and confuses them. Chesnuts 
will never hurt a Perigordian, or one of Lucca ; 
or milk and ehee>e the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains. People are ordered not only a new, 
but a contrary method of life, a change that the 
most healthful cannot endure. Prescribe water 
to a Breton of threescore and ten, s«hut a sea- 
man u]) in a stove, and forbid a Pmsque footman 
walking ; you will deprive them of motion, and 
in the end of air and light. 

An vivere tanti est ? 

Cojriinur a suetis animuui suspendere rebus, 
Atque, ut vivamus, vivere desiniuuis • - - 

Hos superesse reur, quibus et suirabilis aer, 
Et lux, qua rcgimur, redditur ipsa gravis V 3 

" Is life of sueh a mighty eonsequenee ? 
Must we aecustom'd tilings quite over {rive, 
And cease to live, that we may longer live".' 
Surely their life they once lor all must leave, 
Whom light and air, by which the; live, do grieve." 

If they do no other good, they do (his at least, 

that they prepare the patients betimes fordeuth, 

by little and little undermining and cutting oil' 

the use of lite. 

ftoth well and sick I have ever willingly 

suffered mvself to obev the appc- 

tites that pressed upon me. 1 give whether well or 

U'reat authority to my inclinations sick, indulged 

and desires; Tdo not love to cure his 1, , at f ural 
,. , , , , anpcUtes. 

one disease by another ; 1 hate 
remedies that are more troublesome tlnm the 
disease itself. To be subject to the s-tone, 
and subject to abstain from eating oysters, 
are two evils instead of one ; the di^ca^c 
torments us on the one side, and the remedy 
on the other. Since we ever run the hazard 
of mistaking, let ns run it, as a consequence 
of pleasure. The world proceeds quite con- 
trary, and thinks nothing profitable that is 
not painful : facility stands suspected. My 
appetite is in several things of itself happily 
enough accommodated to the health of my 
stomach ; high-flavoured sauces were pleasant 
to me when young, but my stomach disliking 
them afterwards, my taste; incontinently did the 
same; wine is hurtful to sick people; and 'tis 
the first thing that my mouth disrelishes when 
I am sick, and with an invincible distaste. 
Whatever I take against niv liking docs me 



1 Plutarch, in vita, 
1 Seneca, Epist 02. 



3 Pso udo- Gall. Kfrf*. i. 15.% 24". The words, An vivere 
tanti est, are not in the text. 
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harm, and nothing hurts me tluit I cat wiih need he without authority for 

appetite and pleasure. I never received harm , whatever we do; it changes ac- tVm i " " V*i'h .v m i 

bv any action that was very agreeable to me . cording to the climates tnul gr.csa.vuii.-iiu.i 

and accordingly I have made all medicinal eon- unions, according lo Fcrm 1 ami J' 1 "V 1 "] ol UU1 

elusions mightily j^ivc way to my pleasure: and according to 1/ locale/' It \oui' 

1 have, when 1 wa&yomiy. phy-ieiau does not think it j»und for yon l*. 

sleep, tii drink wine, or to cat miiIi and such j 

^,, S3^rr:,aK;! , r;; 1 ^ 1 , ;2•■''' ,1,,,, ■ , ! »«••"-. »<•»■'■ \'"<^- >'""><:",; i «in h...i }>>» : 

, another that -hall not he ot his opinion. I Ik 
■MVIiilNteu,Mdnn..Klau"ilniunn r , v luiny, d'mrsitV of pllVsical arguments and opinion- 

rinh:*aci> all sort.- ol method-, i miw a mix r- , 
o:\cn m\self the reins a> lit * 1\ and iueoii- ahle -iek man pantinir and hnrninu wiih thirst, 
slderalely as anv other w hntex er lo liie d< sire thai lie mi-hl he cured, who was afterwards 
that was predominant in me : Implied at tor his pnin> by another physician, 

who oniilriiiuol thai advice as prejudicial to 

1 " :il, " h, ' mnm,Mn, '-"'- t him. Had he not lor.nenlcd himself lo -ood 

" i\nU in ilio lidil nf huvf li.ivr muiMiii n-.u. ' purpo-c ■' A man of that prole— ion is lalelx 

dead id" the stone, w ho had main; um' ol' e\tn m; 
yet more in continuation and holding out. ti.- <n ahstinence to contend with his di-ea-c. Il- 
ia sally : (ell. us ph\-.uau- -aid that, on the conlrarx, 

liii ah-tinoi. ■ • inm. drmk h >d dried Ids ho i «, 
Sexim m m. •*«.» «.mii.i.i^ <»•, ^ ^^ , ^ { ^ ^..^^ j(| { ^ , .|, ;i | (h ,._ 

'Tis cvriaiuU a no. hulu in and a .,,i j lMU " ' , -'^«-'l l'»il. • ^ : " vv.m.imU an. 

once, to euiiti- at v lml a tendu njr I v. a- ^^"'^ j.akuu diseusnj > -r- 
^llbjeeied t.. Ion,. Uwn, indeed Lv <imm. : ( a nd hnN- m-' a- much a- anv d,s- ^Yl^m.'^!. 
for if wm- l.oi- i.efore .lie x . ar- o|\-,.cee or md< r I ean commit. My v»>ae „, ». ls , lC W*> 
discretion. I do not ivi.n i.d.er m\ -. .1 . I,.,. |>< no.- an i In , - n e. Na ii ,,,.! 
mm ; and m\ fortune max \erv xxell ! > ,;ded l:,ml m ." ,j ; "' hi,! ul "" ' ,MVr " ,,n «' r ' 
lotimi id (t'uurtilla. who ( ,„.'|d i,n ,-, i ...n.-er "»' ! >l lt,r •""' ■* - r,: " I"' 1 "-"- J,l '"'»' :, » • ,i '* 1 '' " 
I la- time she wa, a maid. 1 ..i.ii-.Mjimiin-, U».-\ have oil. n had to moderae 

lll\ \niee. 

lml.' iiMiiii^. idm M ue |>r,> u.ii. i ..u.ii .!. did- -I aw iIcm n e- a place Iiei'e. Somrom. 

I'tuba in. -,\< , " , , , i 

in a i I'l'irtiu ttreiU, -rliwol. wa-5 spcaKiliLT loud. 

" 31} ciirlx bu.htiiu ..-ml m\ u . i..o n.,i . . ' ;h 1 do; li. i, •;,-■« r of the eir.-uiouic- -nil |i. 

him to ,it,tk low rr. " Ti li iim (inn l,e uin-i 
i'hNM.um^ coiiimouix -u'mni ihnr ml..- U> sMll [ UM ./' ,rpia <i the olhrr, -the tone h. 
the \ioleiit louumc- tl.it !:.,, jv|i lo -i, k p, r- xx .mid hax r im >|-c-ak in.'" "1 o n Inch t he oih.r 
sons, with \tr> -n,l H icci-. Tin.- lh , . ire. npla-d. "Thai h.- -I.oul.l lak.- ihe mne In. „ 
so Mran-i .onl xn-n.ns, canm.i !„■ ima ,d to i !„• . ar of him to \x horn he ,pake.'' Itwa>w,il 
he, hut thai iial'.rc am, I Inm a hand n; n. . K jd, if it I 'e uuder-lood : - >\« ak aci onlin- to 
Ami then how .a-x a iho^ .- it t<> -ati :\ I -c iheallair sou nn -peaking ahoul to murniidl- 
lancv .' In my opinion, t'.i^|ait whoilx r,,r,',r, l( , r; " j ur ',|' | r , m :m, " "li> sulhcnnl that li- 
lt, at h'a-r, an. we all ihe rcl. din un,,i h. ai- \ on, or, - .x en. Noin>rlfh\ him," I » .. 
-r.cxous and ordinary will- are Iho-. ilmt ii.ioy I1((| \\ iu \ j, l( , |„. ,-, . . ,,,. ' y\ t ,. tMlu \ Uln \ 111(fll(t(1 
loads us xxilh. Thi>Sp.,m-h saving n^hlilv ofuix voice carries w i. i. it a -n at ileal oft... 
pleases m sex era] points of x ievx : />.//" , .-/// /;//• rA |nv-ion and -i_, o .aliou ' u\ niv liieani,,^. 
Iftotdf /////. '* (Jod del'ci.d nic Iron, mx.-elf." aiu | ' u , \ ss \ lu .,,„ tn „ uStni \ u h) u " m he in\-e. 
I am >orn ? when 1 am sad,, thai 1 have not understood. Time i- a voice to instruct, a 
-urn lon^m- that mmhi L ixe me the coiiteui- NOtl . L . t o ih, Iter, and a voice lo reprehend. 1 
nieut (d saii>lvin ( Li' it; ,o! ill. ruh.- ,.f pii\-ic wouhl mil only have my voice rem h in\ 
would hardly he ahle t., d. v . rt me Irouiit. 1 |, r; ,r. r, hut, |«e'radx ruture," that it strike anil 
iio the -aim: when 1 am uml, 1 -i c x in htlle v \ ryi ,. i ;)l ,i. \\ hen I rattle mv tootinau in a 
limn; than lo wish ami lo <.x,d. *Ti> |.;tv a man . >tlilV y ;,,,,] i, m , r ,,„„.. j t would he verv rine Ihr 
.-inmld he ? o w.ak and Inn-uk-nm-, that lie him lo -a\ . " i'ra.x . must< r, -|i.ak loxver, Mieai 
can t even wirm. >(llj U , V) \ Sv \\- t; s t , r « ti<,,n ro.f <td amntr.n 
Ihe art oi ;!.\sic i- ma so ie.-ol\ed that we urciwm'uiluta, nan nnt<juiiuttinv, sal pr.ijuit- 

1 (la.riiia, < ;nu. Uw. \;v.\. L r .. ( , )lt . | K lte r known is J. C. Scalier, one (»f Ihe ltcu;. -. 

I m. ; «-<< o,/. ,n jo. a. ^^ ^ m1 , hat aLM . N( , ()1R1 uas ;it t[ijs M , rlo( , aa , rc 

UM'l, .!«(»'■ i,:., .ah. .Some very riui.Mi.-, iiM.uirtTs will :^ ;i I' :iriuil 111:111, who .lid not icivc .-omi! Ort.vk «.r L.Un, 

l..amc sue lor n,.t . .,-. ,.^,-xj.lani. a this hole \,r,,- : ; ,,„] tlu're (urn to hi.s nal nam.-. hVr-.H hear,- ;■■,., „,-/»/.% :. J/K>lmI«-. 

:ir.'iuli«-rs, mIiiimi I vallii'rw-wt. to Uot-prsiir uiih. tt, ( ,ilil irhfl >.,i/r^- ; 'r.-iroL-lni. T«, ;„ -Vv% : ta.ue. llutltrus; Kimh 

ii:eaM|i...n: ll .Kiiii t -Ll.>i| f lia.l. Ml I can .lo to «>!.li-e •Iricr! I'lrhmd,;- ; I ;t,i )N, Uurtt/^Ntts. or ihtrtusb<„,us . 

Iheli.,.t i.. n, fcii-r luum n. KouUiiiB't. tult: callcl Lr i;,r- Scliwun/cnli-. MHunrlhwi , « V,. . • ,./,.,, . .Sa.is- AI.lIuv , 

« ./w.Vfi.,- l'Io. Ins, nin (.. Kraoris I . t, |< the (uok :i|>p.JlatJon Jk.ik, , . ! 

' Il '■"'"»'•. •'■ -•• ■, J, liuc-r. Van di-r I. .-ken called I.uwm.I i .-.,,,0/..-. .vo i\c | 

Alani.il, M. •_'■' ". 

rciilU. |-;o , , .. - .. i v ■- . i ■ ,„ | |.» . lt , ... (■,,,.,-., /, T . .♦■ ', i :. 
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fate. 1 " There is a certain voice accommodated 
to the hearing, not by the loudness, but by its 
propriety." Speaking- is halt" his that speaks, 
and half his that hears; the last ought to pre- 
pare himself to receive it, according to its 
motion, as with tennis-players; he that receives 
the ball, shifts, draws back, and prepares him- 
self, according us he sees him move who strikes 
the stroke, and according to the stroke ilself. 
Experience has moreover taught me this, 
that we damage ourselves by im- 

IJisteinpcrs . ,-, v .. i ,, ." .... 

huve Liii'ir pc- patience. Evils have their lite 
riods, which and limits, their diseases and their 
for llkf/'pa-' 1 recovery. The constitution of 
tieuce. maladies is formed after the pat- 

tern of the constitution of ani- 
mals; they have their fortunes and days limited 
from their birth. "Whoever attempts imperi- 
ously to cut them short by force in the middle 
of their course, lengthens and multiplies them, 
and incenses instead of appeasing them. I am 
of ('ranter's opinion, " that wo are neither ob- 
stinately and wilfully to oppose maladies, nor 
to truckle to them for want of courage ; but 
that we are naturally to give way to them, ac- 
cording to their condition and our own." We 
ouirht to grant free passage to diseases, and I 
rind they stay let-s with me, who let them alone, 
and I have lost those which are reputed the 
most tenacious and obstinate, by their own 
decay, without any help or an, and contrary 
to ride. Let us a little permit mature to take 
her own way : she better underbuilds her own 
affairs than we. " But sue.h a one died : — "' and 
so will you, if not of that disease, of nnoil-er; 
and how many have not escaped dying who 
have had three physicians always at their 
tails? Example is a vague and universal mir- 
ror, and has all aspects If it be a plea ant 
medicine, take it; 'tis always so much present 
good. I will never stick at the name or the 
colour, if it be grateful to the palate : pleasure is 
one of the chief kinds of profit. I lane suliered 
colds, gouty defiuxions, relaxations, palpitations 
of the heart, megrims, and other accidents, to 
grow old and die in me a. natural death, which 
1 have been rid of when 1 was half prepared to 
nourish and keep them. They are sooner pre- 
vailed upon by courtesy than by hairing. We 
must patiently suffer the laws of our condition : 
we are born to grow old, to grow weak, and to 
be sick, in spite of all physic. 'Tis the first 
lesson the Mexicans teach their children ; so 
soon as ever they are born, they thus salute 
them : " Child, thou art come into the world 
to endure, suffer, and say nothing." 'Tis injus- 
tice to lament that that has befallen any one, 
which may befal every one : l/uftf/uut'c, si quid 
in te hiifjuc ptopric const Uutuht cat.- " lie 
angry when there is any thing unjustly decreed 
against thee alone." 

Take an old man begging of God Almighty 
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that he will maintain his health vigorous and 
entire, that is to say, that he will restore him 
to youth : 

Stulte, quid luec frustra votis pueriiibus optas ? 3 
" Why pray'st thou, fool, such childish prayers in vain ?" 

is it not fully ? his condition is not capable of 
it. The gout, the stone, indigestion, are symp- 
toms of long years, us heat, rains, and winds 
of long voyages. Plato 4 does not believe that 
that /Esculapius troubled himself to seek, by 
regimen, to prolong life in a wea.k and wasted 
body, useless to his country and to his profes- 
sion, and to beget healthful and robust children ; 
and docs not think such solicitude suitable to 
the divine justice and prudence, which is to 
direct all things to utility. My good friend, 
your business is done : no body can restore you : 
they can at the most but patch you up, and 
prop you a little, and prolong your misery an 
hour or two : 

Nor. .-icons instantem enpiens fulcirc ruinani, 

Divcrsi.*) contra nititur ohjieibu* ; 
H.mee cerla dies, omni cniupaj?« soluta. 

Ipsum cum rebus subruat auxiliuui ;"' 

'' hike one who, billing to dcier a while 
•\ sudden ruin props tin* (ottering pile, 
Till in *h"it r-piicu the huu-e, thi^props and alt 
I'c.reUici- with .i dreadful havoc fall." 

Wo mu>t learn to suffer what we cannot avoid. 
Our life, like tin harmony of the world, is cone 
pOM'd of contrary things, of various tones, sweet 
and harsh, sharp and flat, sprightly and solemn. 
And the musician who should only affect one of 
these, what would he be able to do i I To iiiu-1 
know how to make use of them all, ami to mix 
them ; and :-o vvelikewise, thegoodand evil, which 
are ennsubstautial with life. Our being cannot 
sub.-d?t without this mixture, and the one is mi 
less uoeessary to it than the other. To attempt 
to kick again.st natural necessity, is to reprosen! 
the folly of Ctesiphon, who undertook to out- 
kiek his mule. n 

1 consult little about the nlteraiions 1 fe<l 
for those j)eople take advantage 
when they have you at their Why Mun- 
nierey. They stun your ears with Jo'con^nlt'/hv 
their prognostics, ami having once sicians". 
formerly surprised me, weakened 
with sickness, injuriously handled me with their 
dogmas and magisterial fopperies ; one while 
menacing me with great pains ; and another 
with approaching death. 13 y this I was indeed 
moved and shaken, but not subdued nor justled 
from my place. Though my judgment was- 
neither altered nor distracted, yet it was at least 
disturbed ; 'tis always agitation and combat. 

Now 1 use my imagination as ne loved to 
uently as I can, and would dis- flatter his ima- 
chargeitof all trouble and contest, f^° n in hli 
if I could. A man must assist, 
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Hatter, and deceive it if lie can. 31 y mind is 
(it. lor that office ; it wants no appearances 
throughout. And, could it persuade as it 
preaches, it would successfully relieve me. 
Will you liave an example .' It tells me, " lliat 
> tis (or my good to have tlie stone : that the 
buildings of my age are naturally to Miller mjiiiu 
decay ; that it is now time they should bruin to | 
di-joint. 'Tis a common nere-sity, and I eonld 
not expect a miracle to be performed in my ! 
favour; 1 therein pay what is dor to old age, , 
ami I cannot expect a better bargain. That 
company ought to comfort me, being fallen into 

the' most common infirmity of my 
Tlic s: ,nf or.li time. I see every w Ik re men tor- 
"m" "'VltTiiM ' I,lrI1 ^ M ' u ' tn the same di-ea-e, and 
iiKii'ot (in.ilav. am honoured by the fellow ship, 

forasmuch as men of the hot qua- 
lity are most frequently nHlieted with it ; 'tis a 
noble and dignified disease. That of Mndi as 
arc pestered with it, few have it to a h-s degree 
of pain, and while others arc put to the trouble 
of a strict diet, and the daily taking of naiiseou- 
drugs ami potions, I owe my good interval- ' 
purely to niv good fortune. l\»r some ordinary ' 
hroths of Kriugo's. or burst-wort, that 1 have 
twice or thrice taken to oblige ladies, who. with I 
kindness greater than my pain, would needs 
present me half of their-, seemed to me < qually 
( a-y to take, and fruilh-s in operation. They 
are to pay a thousand \ o\v- to .K-culnpius, and 
as manv crowns to their pin sician, for the void- i 
inn' a little gra\rl. w!ii<ii I oft< u do by the' 
helieft of nature. lAeil tie d«c( ney of my J 
countenance is not di-turhed by it in ciniipitiiy 
and I can hold my water ten hours, and a- long 
as any man that i> in health. " Tiie tear of 1 
this disease,"' it say-, " did formerly a'fright 
thee, when it was unknown to thee; the cries 
and despair of those that make it w or-e by their 
liiijiatience be^ot a horror in thee. ''Tis a ma- 
lady that punishe- the members by which thou 
hast ino^t oHemhd. Thou art a conscientious 
fellow, 

ti'Ki' \cnit in<liiriic pu'na, li^leiuia venit . 

■' To umalrss suiVri'r- our regret iA chic .'* 

*' consider this cha-ii-rninit : 'tis very easy in 
comparison with that of other-, and inflicted 
with a paternal tenderness. Do but observe \ 
how late it came; it only seizes on and incom- 
modes that part of thy life which K as it were, 
sterile and lost, havinir, as it were by compart, - 
given lull room to the licenee and pleasures of 
thy youth. The fear and the companion that 
people have of this disease servo thee for mat- | 
ter of glory, a quality whereof, if thou hast 
thy own judgment purified, and if thy reason is 
therein right and sound, yet thy friends will I 
notwithstanding discover some tincture in thy j 
complexion. 'Tis a pleasure to hear it said of | 
one's self: ' Here is great force, here is great 
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patience,' Thou art seen to sweat with pain, 
to look pale and red, to tremble, to vomit well 
nigh to blood, to suller strange contractions and 
convulsions, by starts to let tears drop from 
thine exes, to urine thick, black, and frightful 
water, or to have it suppressed by some sharp 
and craggy stone, that cruelly pricks ami tears 
thee, whilst all the while thou entcrtainest the 
company with an ordinary countenance, drol- 
ling by tits with thy people, making one in a 
continued discourse, now and then excusing thy 
pain, and making thy mi Hera nee less than it is. 
Dost thou call to mind the men of past times, 
who so greedily sought diseases to keep their 
\irfuc in breath and exercise.' Put the case 
that nature forced, ami lead thee on to this glo- | 
riou- schooling, into which thou wouldst never i 
iia\e entered of thy own free-will. If thou j 
tellest me that it is a dangerous and mortal I 
disease, what others are not .' For 'tis a phy- 
sician's cheat to except any, and to say, tlnit 
they do not go directly to death : what matter 
is it, if they trial that way by accident, or if 
they slide ;nid slip into the path that leads to 
it .' Hut tl on dost not die hecnu-e thou art 
sick, thou di< st because thou art. living. Death 
kills thee without the help of sicklies-, and in 
some, siekness has ilefern d death, who have 
lived longer by rea-on of that they thought 
themselves d\ ing withal. To which may be 
added ihiit, as there are wounds, so tin re are 
diseases, medicinal and wholesome. The >tone 
is ofieu no b ss Iong-liu d than you. W'v "-ee men 
with whom it ha> continued from tin ir infancy, 
ev< n to an extreme old age, Jind if t! i y had not 
broken company, it would haw gone on with 
them longer stiJI. Yon ol'tem r kill it than it 
kills you. And though it pit s< uted you tin? 
image of approaching death, were it not a good 
oilier to a man of Mirli an ugc, to put him in 
mind of his md .' And, which is worse, thou 
hast no longer any thing that should make thee 
de-ire to he cured. From the first day, common 
neei s,ity call- thee away. Do but eon-ider how 
artiticially and gently she puts thee out of Paste 
with life, and weans thee from the world ; imt 
forcing and compelling thee with a tyrannical 
subjection, like so many other infirmities which 
thou seest old men ailbetcd withal, that held 
them in continual torment, and keep them in 
perpetual, unintennitted pains ami dolours, 
but by warnings and instructions at intervals, 
intermixing long pauses of repose, as it were, to 
give thee leave to meditate upon and repeat her 
lesson at thy own ease and leisure. To give 
thee means to judge aright, and to assume the 
resolution of a man of courage, she presents to 
thee the entire state of thy condition, both in 
good and evil, and one while a very cheerful, 
and another an insupportable life, in one and 
the same day. If thou embraces! not death, at 
least thou shakest hands with it once a month ; 
by which thou hast the more cause to hope that 
it will one day surprise thee without warning, 
and that being so often conducted to the water- 
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side ? and thinking thyself to be still upon the 
accustomed terms, thou and thy confidence will 
at one time or another be unexpectedly wafted 
over. 1 A mini cannot reasonably complain of 
diseases that fairly divide the time with health." 
I am obliged to fortune for having so often 
assaulted me with the same sort of weapons; 
she forms and fashions me thereto, hardens and 
habituates me by custom ; I know within a 
little for how much I shall be quit. For want 
of natural memory, I make one of paper, and 
as any new symptom happens in my disease, I 
set it down ; whence it falls out that, having 
now passed through almost all sorts of examples, 
if any surprise threatens me, tumbling over 
these little loose notes, as sybil's leaves, I 
never fail of finding matter of consolation from 
some favourable prognostic in my past experi- 
ence. " Custom also makes me hope better 
for the time to come ; for the conduct of this 
evacuation having so long continued, 'tis to be 
believed that nature will not alter her course, 
and that no other worse accident will happen 
than what f already feel. And besides, the 
condition of this disease is not unsuitable to 
my prompt and sudden complexion : when it 
as-aults me gently, I am afraid, for 'tis then for 
a great, while ; but it has naturally brisk and 
vigorous attacks. It claws me to purpose for 
a day or two. My reins held out an age with- 
out alteration, and I have almost now lived 
another since they changed their state ; ills have 
their periods as well as good ; perhaps the in- 
firmity draws towards an end. A<j;c weakens 
the heat of my stomach, the digestion of which 
being less perfect, it sends this crude matter to 
my reins : why, at a certain revolution, may 
not the heat of my reins be also abated, so that 
they can no more petrify my phlegm, and na- 
ture find out some other way of purgation ! 
Years have evidently helped me to drain certain 
rheums; and why not those excrements which 
furnish matter for gravel ? But is there any 
thing so sweet as the sudden change, when 
from an excessive pain, I come, by the voiding 
of a stone, to recover, as from a flash of light- 
ning, the beautiful light of health, so free and 
full, as it happens in our sudden and most sharp 
cholics? Is there any thing in the pain suf- 
fered, that a man can counter- 
Health more poise to the pleasure of so sudden 

pleasant atter ' i *..» /-m i 1 1 

sickness. an amendment : Oh ! how much 

does health seem the more plea- 
sant to me after sickness, so near and contiguous 
that I can distinguish them in the presence of 
one another in their greatest height, where they 
present themselves in emulation, as if to make 
head against and to dispute it with one another! 
As the Stoics say, that the vices are profitably 
introduced, to give value to and set oft* vir- 



1 An allusion to what was fabled by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, that the dead were transported over the river 
Styx in Charon's ferry boat. 

2 It is these litt e notes which partly constitute the Journey 
through Italy. His visits to the mineral waters of Lorraine, 



tue ; 3 we can with better reason, and le<> 
temerity of conjecture, say of nature, that she 
has given us pain for the honour and service of 
pleasure and ease. When Socrates, after this 
fetters were knocked off, felt the pleasure 
of that itching which the weight of them 
had caused in his legs, he rejoiced to consider 
the strict alliance betwixt pain and pleasure : 
how they are linked together by a necessary 
connexion, so that by turns they follow and 
mutually beget one another; and cried out to 
the good fellow iEsop, that he ought, out of his 
consideration, to have taken the materials 
proper for a fine fable. 4 

The worst that I see in other diseases is that 
they are not so grievous in their effect as they 
are in their result: a man is a whole year re- 
covering, and all the while full of weakness 
and fear. There is so much hazard, and so 
many steps to arrive at safety, that one has 
never done. Before they have unmufHed you 
of a wrapper, and then a cap, before they 
allow you to walk abroad and take the air, to 
drink wine, lie with your wife, or eat melons, 
'tis odds but yon relapse into some new dis- 
temper. The stone has this privi- 
lege, that, it carries itself clean off; The advantage 
whereas other maladies always above alfother 
leave behind them some impression distempers, 
and alteration, that renders the 
body subject to some new disease, lending a 
hand to one another. Those are excusable, that 
content themselves with possessing us, without 
extending it farther, and introducing others to 
succeed them : but courteous and kind are 
those whose passage brings us any profitable 
issue. Since I have been troubled with the 
stone, I find myself free from all other accidents; 
much more, uiethinks, than I was before, an;l 
have never had any fever since. I argue that, 
the extreme and frequent vomitings that I am 
subject to, purge me : and, on the other side, 
my distastes, and the strange fasts I keep, 
digest my peccant humours ; and nature in 
those stones voids whatever there is in me of 
superfluous and hurtful. Let them never tell 
me that it is a medicine too dear bought: for 
what arc so many stinking potions, caustics, 
incisions, sweats, setons, diets, and so many 
other methods of cure, which often, by reason 
we are not able to undergo their violence and 
importunity, bring us to our graves? So that 
when I am ill I look upon it as physic ; when 
well, for an absolute deliverance. 

And here is another particular benefit of my 
disease ; which is, that it most plays its game 
by itself, and lets me play mine, or else I only 
want courage to do it ; for in its greatest fury 
I have endured it ten hours together on horse- 
back. Do but endure it, you need no other 



Switzerland, and Tuscany were principally occasioned by the 
stone, with which he was afflicted 

3 Plutarch, On thr. Common Conceptions against the 
Stoics. 
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regimen ; play, (line, run, do this and do that, and the many false prognostics oi" their art. 

if von can ; your excess will do yon more good ought to give ns to understand that her unjs 

than harm : say as much to one that has the are inscrutable and utterly unknown : there 
pox, the gout, or hernia. The other diseases I is great uncertainty, variety, and obscurity in 

have more universal obligations, rack all our all that she either promises or threatens. Oid 

actions after another kind of manner, disturb age excepted, which is an indubitable sign oi 

our whole order, and to their consideration the approach of death ; in all other mishaps 1 

engage the whole state of life : this only pinches see leu signs of the future, whereon we may 

the skin ; it leaves the understanding and will ground our divination. I only judge of myself 

w holly at our disposal, and the tongue, hands, by my real senses, and not by reason. To 

and feet; it rather awakens than Mwpilies you. what end .' -nice 1 am iv.-olved to bring nothing 

The soul is over-excited with the ardour of a to it but expectation and patience. Will \ on 

fever, prostrated with the epilepsy, and dis- know how much 1 get by thin .' ( )bserve those 

placed by a sharp megrim, and, in short, that do otherwise, and who rely upon so noney 

astounded by all the disra-is that hurt the divers persuasions and counsels ; how often 

whole uia^s, and tin; nio-t noble pnrK This and how much they hibour under imagination, 

never meddles with tin 1 soul ; if au\ -tiling goes without any bodily pain at all. I have many 

amiss with her, 'tis her own fault : she betrays lit .es amn-ed myself, being well and in safely, 

dismounts, and abandons herself. 'Tis only nud delivered from these dangerous ills, by 

fools who sutler themselves to be pcrsiiii led that describing them to the ph\ .-icians. as but 

this hard and iiiiwa body, which is baked in tin u beginning to discover themselves in me; 

our reins, i^ tu In- di.--i>!\ i d by drinks : whuv- undergoing the -entence of tin ir dreadful 

fore, when it is once sii-red, tiare i> nothing conditions very much at my i as 1 ; and m> 

to be done but to give it pa- a re : it will lake much the' more obliged to the fa\our of (iod. 

it of itself. nud better -ali-fied of the vanity of ihis art. 

I moreovi r obsuwo this particular eonvo- Th re is nothing that ought mi miieh t- le 

nieiiee in ir, that it is a di.-ea-e wherein v, e recommended to youth as activity and vigi- 

ha\e little to Liiie-s at : we are di-inihi, fnan hnic< ; our life i- nothing but motuii : I move 

the trouble into which other di*>, a e-lhr>w a*, witii un-at dilhculty, and am -low 

by the iuccn'uiuty of their can • -, eoiuiitions, in e\ ery thing : in rUing, mu*. X"-.'/^'-^-'? 

iind progn -s ; a troiibh thai i*. nilinitdy pain- I" h- d, or eating; -i von <>f the 

ful: we have no net il it' i »n-ultar!t»ii and clock in the e < rnia., i - earl) for me : aict 

doctoral interpretation- ; the <en-- w ell en. ;.'h where 1 g .\eru 1 iicm r dine before eleven, nor 

iiifonn u.~ wiiiiL it is and w la re is is. sup till ninr s;\. I ha\e formerly attributed 

By such-iike argunu i t-. v * uk and -lro:,g, the cause of the fe\us and other dbea^es I have 

a> Cicero 1 did the ib-in e of hi- d I n_e, 1 trv iiilhu into, to the headings that long sleeping 

to rock asleep and ;imu-e my imagination, and had br night upon me, and have ever ivponltd 

to ilrcsr, its wounds. If 1 timl ti.ein w or-e going to sleep ag-iin in the morning. 1'iato is 

to-nmrrow, 1 will provide new r»'i.ie«iie> and more sin_r\ ;it the v\ci i -^ nf sleeping, than at 

applications. To show that thi-i.-truo: I am that of drinking. J I love io lie hard ml 

come to that pav of lite, that the aa-t motion alone, even w ithout my w ife, as kings do ; well 

forces pure blood out of my run.-; what of covend with ehohe-. They ue\er warm my 

that .' 1 stir nevertheless a- he.'ore, aid rile bed; bur, since I've grown old, they give m •■ 

.titer my home's \d;li tl juvenile an I r.i k! ( -> ut ihciI warm clothe* It) lay to my teel and 

ardour, anil tin 1 that I have u\tr\ god i ,,r- stomach. Th y lind fault with the 'great 

gain in a malady of that importance, w i.i u it Sdpio." that lie was a heavy sleeper; and, in 

costs me no more ihan a little in iv:.. ^ and mv opinion, for no other reason but that men 

uucusincs- in that part; 'lis sortie -jviL stone were di-plcn-ed th.it he alone should have 

thiit wastes and consumes the substance of my nothing in him to be found fault withal. It 1 

kidneys and of my life, which I by little and have anything curious in my way of living, ti~ 

little evacuate, not without some natural plea- rather in m\ 1\ ing than anything ebe : hut 

sure, as an excrement henceforward superfluous general!) I give way and accoininodate myself 

nnd troublesome. Now, if I fed anything to roll as much as any one to nece-sity . Mecp has 

and stir, do not expect that I should trouble taken up a great part of my life, and 1 yet con- 

myself to consult my pulse, or my urine, in order tinue, at the age I now am, to sleep eight or 

to find there some vexatious sign : I shall soon nine hours tog* tin r, I wean 

enough feel the pain, without making it more myself, to my advantage, from !!*• cerrccini 

and longer by the disease of fear. \\ iio fear- to , this propensity to sloth, and am JiU^uer u';'u>. 

suli'er, already sutlers what he fears: to which evidently better for so doing. I ami found me 

may be added, that the doubts ami ignorance find the' change a little hind in- \{^ ia of *° 

of those who take upon them to expound the deed, but in three days 'tis over, 

springs of nature, and her infrual progressions, and 1 see but few that live with less sleep when 
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need requires, and that, more constantly exercise 
themselves, nor to whom long journeys are less 
troublesome. My body is capable of a firm, 
but not of a violent or sudden agitation. I 
avoid of late all violent exercises, and such as 
make me sweat, wherein my limbs grow weary 
before they arc hot. I can stand a whole day 
together, and am not wearied with milking: 
but not on a high-road, for there, from my youth 
upwards, I have never loved to travel, except on 
horseback ; on foot I mud my-olf up to the 
breech, and little fellows like me are subject, 
in the streets, to he elbowed and jti.-tled. for 
want of appearance : I have ever loved to 
repose myself, whether sitting or lying, with 
my heels as high, or higher, than my seat. 

There is no profession so plea-ant us the mili- 
The military ? ar >' : a protection both noble in 
profession very its execution (tor valour is the 
pleasant and strongest, proudest, 11 ml most ire- 
honourable. npro •- of . al , virtucs)j nnd m ; 1)le 

in its cause: there is no utility either more 
universal, or more just, than the protection of 
the peace and greatness of one's country. The 
company of so many noble, young, and active 
men delights you ; the onlinnry sight of so 
many tragic spectacles : the freedom of this 
conversation without art, and a masculine and 
unceremonious way of living, pleases you ; the 
variety of a thousand several actions, the inspi- 
riting harmony of martial music, that ravishes 
and en Homes* both your ears and soul ; the 
honour of this vocation, nay, even its sufferings 
and difficulties, which Plato so little heeds, 
that, in his Republics, he makes women and 
children share in them, are delightful to you. 
You put yourselves voluntarily upon particular 
exploits and hazards, according as you judge ot' 
their lustre and importance; and see when even 
life itself is excusably employed, 

Pulchrumque mori succurrit in armis ' 

" How beautiful it is to die in anus," 

To fear common dangers that concern so 
great, a multitude of men, not to dare to do 
what so many sorts of souls, and a whole peo- 
ple do, is for a heart that is low and mean 
beyond all measure : company encourages even 
children themselves. If others excel you in 
knowledge, in gracefulness, and strength, or 
fortune, you have third causes to blame for 
that; but to give place to them in stability of 
mind, yon can blame no one for that but your- 
self. Death is more abject, more languishing 
and painful in bed than in battle ; fevers and 
catarrhs as painful and mortal as a musket- 
shot: whoever has fortified himself valiantly to 
bear the accidents of common life, would not 
need to raise his courage to be a soldier. 
Vivrre, ml LvclIU mil it are est? {i To live, my 
Lucilius, is to make war." 



1 ACjieid, ii. 31/". 

2 Seneca, Ejrist 96. 

3 Viz , fifty years. 



FT is mind not 
much disturbed 
bv the ailments 
of the budy. 



I do not remember that I ever had the itch, 
and yet scratching is one of nature's sweetest 
gratifications, and nearest at hand; but the 
smart follows too near. I use it most in my 
ears, which are often apt to itch. 

I came into the world with all my senses 
entire, even to perfection. My 
stomach is conimodionslv good, Montage's 

. 11*1 bale coufelilu- 

a-i aiso is my head and my ti un . 
breach ; and, for the most part, 
uphold themselves so in the height of fevers. 
I lease pa--(\l tin 3 n; to which some na- 
tions, not without reason, have prescribed so 
just a term of lift 1 , that they would not suffer 
men to exceed it ; :{ and yet I have some inter- 
missions, though short and inconstant, so clean 
and sound, as are little inferior to the health 
and elasticity of my youth. I do not speak of 
vigour ami sprightliness ; 'tis not reason that it 
should follow me beyond its limits; 

N T on hoe amplius est liin'mK nut aquie 
Civ'lesds, putiens latus. l 

" My sides no lumber can sustain 
The hardships of the wind and ruin," 

My face and eyes presently discover me : all 
my alterations begin there, and 
appear worse than they really 
are; my friends often pity me, 
before f feel the cause in myself. 
My looking-glass dots not fright 
me; for even in my youth, it has befallen me 
j more than once to have a scurvy complexion, 
' and of ill prognostic, without any great con- 
1 sequences ; insomuch that the physicians, not 
finding any cause within answerable to that 
I outward alteration, attributed it to the mind, 
I and that some secret passion had tormented me 
• within; but they were deceived. If my body 
j would govern irself as well under my rule as 
! my mind does, we should move a little more at 
our ease : my \'.\'mk\ was then not only i'vva from 
trouble, but moreo\er full of joy and satisfac- 
tion, as it commonly is, half by complexion, 
half by its own design : 

Nee viliant artus regrn? contain mentis "> 

" T never yet eonhl find 
That c'ci' ni" body'suflered by my mind." 

i I am of opinion that this temperature of m\ 
j soul has often raised my body from its lapses 
this is often depressed ; Vhile, if the other 1>< 
net brisk and gay, 'tis at least quiet, ami 
at rest. I had a quartan ague four or five 
months, that made me look miserably ill ; yet my 
mind was always, not only calm, but pleasant. 
If the pain be without me, the; weakness ami 
lnngour do not much afflict me : I feel several 
bodily tiii 11 tings, that beget a horror in me bui 
to name, which yet I should less fear than a 
thousand passions and agitations of mind that 1 

4 Horace, Od. iii, 10, 19« 
'■> Ovid. Trhtia, iii. 3, 25. 
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Qnis tumidum .truttur mir.it ur in Aii»iljn>, "* ' 
1 Say, whom do yoilrt> in I lie Alps sur| rix- ?" 



see about.. 1 resolve no more to run, 'tis enoneji that has no salt in it; and my linker never 
that I crawl nlonir : and I complain not of the sends up any other to my table, contrary to the 
natural decadence that I feel in myself: custom of the country. In my infancy, what 

they had must to correct in me was the rental 
of things that children commonly best love, n< 
suirnr, sweet -meats, and march -p;me. My 
tutor contended with this aversion to delicacies, 
any more than 1 rep-it that my duration '■hall , ls a ^ uu \ () f nV er-iiicetv ; and indeed 'tis no- 
net be as louir and entire as that ot an oak. ^ 1 1 1 i n ir else but a difrieuhv of ta-te in anv thiiiy; 
J have no reason to complain of m> imn<ri- t c» xxTiifli it applies it-.|f. Whoever shall cure 
nation: 1 have had few thought- in my life u Hdld of an ob.-tinatc allection to brow n bread, I 

that have m) much as broken my -lcep, it >">< | mr ( ,, r <r Ur ]i,.k. will cure him of nil kind of 

iho-e of desire, which have aw nkencd without ( ] ( licatein-s. Tliere are some w ho pretend to 
afllictini: me. I dream but seldom, and then l mr aiue-- and patience, bv wi-lnn^r beef and 
of chimeras and fan ta>tie things, commonly | m , M iiniun .. t pheasant 'iiinl partridge : they 
produced from pleasant thounht-, and ratln r ] 1JlV e a L r o<»d time on*t ; 'ti- the delieacx of delf- 
rldiculous than -ad : and beli.we it to be true Vilr \ t .+ . *, H ,j u . taste of an etfeminat. : tortune, 
(hat dreams are the true interpreters of oar t ] I!lt ,|j. n ij„], t . s ordinary and aeeii-totned thine>. | 
inclinations ; but there is art required to sort j ^. f . (/(l(( , /„ J((r i a <ih'itianuu tmlio ltidit. s Not 
and understand them : | t(1 , nu fc,, L r (l()[ | (dicer with what anoth.-r doe-, 

and to be curiou- in what a man eats, is tiie 
essence of this vice : 

si inudiea revnare times olu* omne patella ' 
" If an In rb -.rap in a small di*Ii ihoU iYarNt.'" 

Tlieri' is indeed this dillercnce, tlmt 'tis better ! 
to oblige one's appetite to tiling- that tire 
mo-t eu-v to be had ; but *ti- always a \ ire to 
oblige one'- self: I formerly said a kinsman 
ot' nunc war- nice, who, by 1 o-iiiLT in our gallic-, 
hnl imlcanied the u-e of hi-d<, and to put oil' 
hi- elo'la - w lien he went to -lei p. 

If 1 ha 1 anv -ons 1 should aadily wi-h 
t! rl|| ni\ lorlniie. The lixuI 
linker lTi.il (iul Kavc me, who ^'^j",'/^ 
ha- uothii s of me but the ae- i>™Vis i-ra^le 
knowledojii.i nl of his bounty, but in tin. meme^t 
lr.il> "I - i. v.t.v hourly on.-. >.-..! ZlZ'lZ'l'i 
me troni n.v cra< le to be brought Hung. 
u]) in a p> or village of his, and 
there continued me all the while I was at 
nur-e. ande\en longer, brin-jine; me up to the 
meaie.'-t and mo.-t common way of living: 
Mdf/un pars lihi rfar'/s est bent' moratus rni- 
i'cr. w ki A w ell- governed stomach is a L, r reat part 
of libtrtx. "' Never take niton nn 

, ■ , , , '• ] hat mothers 

yourselves, ami much less pve , )iur hi not to 
up to your wives, the care of have the edu- 
their bringing up; leave the 
forming them to fortune, under 
popular ami natural laws ; leave it to custom 
to train them up to frugality and austerity, 
that they may rather descend from hardships 
than mount up to them. This humour of his 
yet aimed at anoiher end, that is, to make me 
familiar with those people, and that condition 
of men, which most need our assistance ; bc- 
lieviuir that I -hould be more holden to record 
them who extended their arm- to me, than those 



lies, (pi r in vita usurpant liuni.:i> 

\ld.llt. 

Qmvipje uirunt \iLrilanlc>, atri'anl 



•■ *Ti-» no wonder if what men practise, t 1 .ink, 
care for, ami do when awake, should ab<> run 
oi their head-, and move them when they are 
asleep." Plato moreover say-, :< that "ti- the 
oilice of prudence to draw ii;-h'iie*i.ui> ofdivi- 
nation of future thim.:- from dram-. I see 
nothing in it, if not lhe vwn.dcrtiii experience^ 
1 1 nit S)crates, Xeuophou, and Ar. -telle, all 
men of irreproachable autln.ri'v , relate. The 
historians mi\ ' that the Allaire- nev< r dream : 
who also never eat any tliimj; that ha> received 
death : \\ hieli 1 add, fora-much a- it i>, per- 
haps, the rea-im why tiny never dream ; for 
l'\ tbaii'oras ordered a certain preparation of 
<liet, to bee;ei appropriate dream-.' Mine are 
alwa\s very gentle, w ithout any agitation of 
body, or e.\])re--ion of voice. I have seen 
-cveral of my time wonderfully disturbed in 
them; Theon the philo-opher walked in hi- 
slee]) ; as also did Pericles" -ervant, and that 
upon the til's and tops of the Iioum*/ 1 

I hardlv ever choose my di.-h at table, but 

fall too of the next at hand, and 

Hi* was not unw il!ino,iv change niv eour-e. A 

tluir.iv in his . . ' . ^ • , , 

Uut." conlu-ion td iin-at-. and a clutter 

of di-he-, di-p"fea-e me a- much as 
any other confusion. I am easily sati-lied with 
few viands, and am an enemy to the opinion of 
Favorinus, 7 that in a fca.-t they -hould snatch 
from you the meat you like, and set another 
plate of another sort before you ; and that it is 
a pitiful supper if you do not -ate your quests 
with the rumps of birds, the beeeafieo being 1 the 
only one that deserves to be all eaten. I 
usuallv eat salt meats : and vet I love bread 



1 Juvenal, xiii. 1 62. 

2 These Latin verses, which are to be found in Cicero, de 
Divinnt. i. 22, are taken from a tragedy of Aceius, entitled 
lirutt/.s, wherein they are addressed by a .so .th>iycr to Tar- 
quinius Kuperhus one of the principal dramatis persona*. 

:< In the Ti/ntri/s. 



cation of tlicir 
children. 



1 Herod, iv. Ifil. Pomponius JIu'.a, i. S. 
'■ Cicero, dc Dirhi-it. ii. .is. 
*• I J acrtivis, Lift' <>t ' i't/rr/io. 

' Favorinus exprcss.es ihe dire Cy contrary opinion. Ssc 
Aulus (f.-llius. xv. K. " rieneca. Ejiist. 18. 

,J Horace, Kjiist. i. 5. 2. .-mec. Kuint. 123. 
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who turned their backs upon mc : and for this 
reason also it was that he provided mc god- 
fathers of the meanest fortune, to oblige and 
bind me to them. 

Neither has his design succeeded altogether 
ill ; for, whether be it upon the 
advantage of ° acc0lint of ' £ loi 7> because there is 
his education. more honour iii such a condescen- 
sion, or out of natural compas- 
sion, that has a very great power over me, I 
have a very kind inclination towards the meaner 
sort of people. The faction which T condemn 
in our civil wars, I shall more sharply condemn 
when I see them flourish : it will half reconcile 
me to them when I shall see them miserable 
and oppressed. How much do I admire the 
generous humour of Chelonis, daughter and 
wife to kings of Sparta I 1 Whilst her husband 
Cleombrotus, in the commotion of her city, 
had the advantage over Leonidas, her father, 
she, like a good daughter, stuck close to her 
father in all his misery and exile, in opposition 
to the conqueror. But so soon as the chance 
of war turned, she changed her will with the 
change of fortune, and generously turned to 
her husband's bide, whom she accompanied 
throughout, where his ruin carried him; having, 
as it appears, no other wish than to cleave to 
that side that stood most in need of her, and 
where she could best manifest her compassion, 
I am naturally more apt to follow the example 
of Flaminius,- who more readily gave his as- 
sistance to those that had most need of him, 
than to those who had power to do him good, 
than I am that of Pyrrhus, who was of a 
humour to truckle to the great, and to domineer 
over the small. 

Long sittings at meat both trouble me and 
do me harm ; for perhaps from 
having, for want of something 
better to do, accustomed myself 
to it from a child, I eat all the 
Therefore it is that, at my own 
the meals there are of the 
shortest, I usually sit down a little after the 
rest, alter the manner of Augustus f but I do 
not imitate him in rising also before the rest of 
the company; on the contrary, I love to sit 
still a long time alter, and to hear them talk, 
provided [ am none of the talkers; for I tire 
and hurt myself with speaking upon a full 
stomach, as much as I find it pleasant and very 
wholesome to argue and to strain my voice 
before dinner. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans 4 had more 
reason than we in setting apart for eating, 
which is a principal action of life, if not diverted 
by other extraordinary business, many hours, 
indeed the greatest part of the night; eating 
and drinking more deliberately than we do, 
who perform all our actions in post haste; and, 
in extending this natural pleasure to more 

' Plutarch, Lives of Agis and Cleomenes, 
PJutarclu in vitu. 
Id. in titd. 



leisure and better use, interrniximr with their 
meals several pleasant and profitable offices of 
conversation. 

They whose concern it is to have a care of 
mc, may very easily hinder me 
from eating anything they think S 1 ®^,?™™ 



such 



of which Mon- 



Montaigne did 
not love to sit 
long at table. 

while I sit. 
house, thoiml: 



things I" never covet nor miss any capable, 
thing 1 do not see: but withal, 
if it once comes in my sight, 'tis in rain to 
persuade me to forbear ; so that when I design 
to fast I must be parted from those that eat 
suppers, and must only have so much given me 
as is required for a limited collation ; for if I 
sit down to table I forget my resolution. When 
I order my cook to alter the manner of dressing 
any dish of meat, all my family knows what it 
means ; that my stomach is out of order, and 
that I shall not touch it. 

I love to have all meats that will endure it 
very little boiled or roasted, and 
love them very high, even to Account of his 

u L ' •j. - v ii « *aste, with its 

smell of it, in many. .Nothing chaises and 
but toughness generally offends revolutions, 
me (of any other quality I am as 
patient and indifferent as any man I have 1 
known) ; so that, contrary to the common 
humour, even in fish it often happens that 1 Hud 
them both too fresh and too firm : not for want 
of teeth, which I ever had good, even to excel 
lence, and which age does but now begin to 
threaten ; I have ever been used every morning 
to rub them with a napkin, and before and 
after dinner. God is favourable to those whom 
he makes to die by degrees ; ? tis the only 
benefit of old age ; the last death will be >o 
much the less full and painful ; it will kill but 
a half or quarter of a man. \ had one tooth 
lately fall out without drawing, and without 
pain : it was the natural term of its duration ; 
both that part of my being, and several others, 
arc already dead, and others half dead, oi 
those that were most active and in highest 
esteem during my vigorous years, so that I 
melt and steal away from myself. What folly 
would it be in my understanding to fear thi^ 
fall, when already so much of it is got over, 
as it' it were from its utmost height? I hope 1 
shall not. I in truth receive a principal con- 
solation in the meditation of my death, that it 
will be just and natural ; and that hencefor- 
ward I cannot heroin either require or hope 
from destiny any other but unlawful favours. 
Men make themselves believe that they formerly 
had, as greater stature, so longer lives ; hut 
they deceive themselves; and Polon, who wa> 
of those elder times, does nevertheless limit the 
duration of life to threescore and ten years. 5 
I, who have so much and so universally adored 
this iioirov ixkroov li excellent mediocrity" o' 
ancient times, 6 and who have concluded the 
most moderate measure the most perfect, shall 

4 Suetonius, in vita. 

5 Herod, i. 32. 

6 See Laertius, i. ^3. 
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I pretend lo iiti unree-ottubie iiml prodiej mi- 
ohl n^e .' Whatever happens contrary to the 
course of nature may l»i» t<-nubl >nme ; hut w lint 
comes ju'cunliiiL' to Iter, fin.-t always or ne- 
c« ptable ami plea-ant: i'm.'ui <<it,; snu.nhnu 
thttnnt a /''-'.if, xttht h>> ■> */'( hf hunt :' " Ah 
things th.il iiir done accordine in na( in- sir ■ to 
be accounted iiooil :'" and tint-, Pinto >u\ v Hie 
ilratli which is occasioned by wounds or diseu-e 
is violent: hut that winch Mirprises us, old a<_!'e 
C'liiiIiK'tiii'i - us to if, is ol' ail others the nios' 
ta-\ . and in some -»>i't delicious. \ it<mt tuh.- 
', siwiiii'i'i; r/s i"J'rii, st'ii/'ua Unit ui-'ihts.- 
" \otnit;" nii'll uiv taken u\\n\ b\ force, old 
nan I »v maturity." J)eath mixes and con- 
found- ifs.df throughout with liir; dtra\ unti- 
clpato it- hour, and .-iinulib , r-. if-i is r\rii into 
tlio ronr-v of our orowiuu' np. I hu\e pictures 
of m\-elf, tal;< n at li\e and I w eiit\ . ;.inl live 
nid (liirtv \riii> of ;ilm ; I compare them with 
that liitrlv drawn: by how much ncre i-, my 
present iiua'jv unlike the fornn .-, il an to tliiil I 
-diallhuM alter <hai'i! 1 1 is too mud '<> alulae 
i .iture. to imike 1 rv tr it -o I'. . r, that - : ' a n i 
he t'oreeil to leave lis. en I abandon our c.'i mi", 
our cye^, let ih, h :<. am all tin n -I. ! \ In 
mi Tc\ of ;i foreign ai d In <^<j;r(\ a-d-lm ce ; ui I 
to r< > i u 1 1 us into the lian \> >f . rl, U iinc; w cw 
ot' following u , hrs'M f. 

1 am net \i r\ fund < ther i>; miIii i- or t • i -. 
except melon-: m\ Jin In r hated ;,d : irl- <l 
^iiicis. and I love ihem all. Jvitmj too i audi 
hurts me ; hut tin- th ■ ipi;ilit\ ot' w i,,i! I i .it. 1 
do not vet cirtaiuk know that ;m\ -on f in. ,' 
disagrees with m\ stomach ; mil lo v Im\o I 
uhseiwed that either full moon or diereu'\ 
-iiriiiLL" or auliimn, make anv did'enm >u< to me, 
'•'' <• have in u motions that are inconM.int. and 
• r u hie 1 1 no n a-oii can be oi \ en : ; >r e\.i , ! •, 1 
;••. tin i ad ra h-hi's wi'v i^ral •! ' ii '.) .uy so-aiaeh, 
.ace thai nan-eon-, and now im: t'ul a:i"niii 
!a M'\er.il other iliin^, Iik» w i-» . 1 tin. I my 
^"•i.^.-h and ap]»etite to \ar\ n't. r the same 
tiinnner; I June ehanurd and (diaiu r <-d a^am 
muii white win' 1 to cl.ovt, froio claret to 
w hiie. 

1 am a L ( .i'«.it lover of ,'idi. and c> n.-ei]ueiitlv 

maki niv tn>t< t'ea-t-, and m\ 

, I, ,].,' ,;. m | h;e - !a-^N ; and heiawc what 

■ not imr to Mum- ]>eo]de >;i\, that it is more 

;V lwiJ|1 easy of di^o inn than tle-h. \. 

I make a cou>eieucu of eating 

de>Ii upon fish-days, >o <Ioes m\ tast<.' make a 

conscience of mixing M>Ii and ile-di : the diH'er- 

eiice hctwixt them scenic to me to be too threat 

<o to do. Troiii m\ youth 1 luive u.m d invxdf 

to he out of the way occa-aoiiall\ at some meal, 

either to sharpen my appetite a';ain>t the next 

morning (for, as I^].icurus fasted and made lean 

meals to accustom his pleasure to make «diifl 

without iibuiitlimco ,'' 1, on the contrary, do it to 

1 Cicero de Sr.i ct. c. \'j. 
' 2 in tlsi: Thiurus. 
:1 Cicero, ft sti t )M. 



prepare ui\ pleasure to make better and more 
cheerful use of abundance) ; or else I fasted to 
preserve lit \ vigour for the service! of some 
action of body or mini! ; for both the one and 
the other of tho-e are cruelly dulled in me by 
repletion ; and. above all. I hate that foolish 
coupling of so hcd'hful and -prii'hllv a goddess 
with that little belebin ■; -/«>d. bloated with tic 
funic ot Ids liijiujr; "r to « - 1 i i'« * my sick stomacii. 
an 1 !in- waul of fit company : ior I say as the 
-;i m ti uciiru- i ! i 1," l 1 a' a man is not >o much 
ti> r( '_ o* 1 w hat !ie eats, a- with whom he eat> ■ 
:in ! ere ,• -. nd ( '!til.», that he would not «'ii--a_' 
h;n -e!'" To b at Poi-iancr's f,. ; „t, till he wa- 
in I'oraitd w •' o were lo b" I he other <j;uo-uN.' N». 
n" h is s,i ;icreptab'e f i iae. nor no since -■ 
alitr'n . :i l';at which i< extractetl from the 
socio!'.. I I'-'iik it to In 1 more wholcsonie {■■• 
eai m</,'e I. : urol 1 , an 1 h s*., and to eat oi'h in r . 
but 1 woni 1 ha\e the xabn: oi" appetite and 
hiin/cr d im justice to. I should take ic 
pha-ii-r t> he lid with fla'ce or four stin!,.,| 
re pa ' u-day. at ii^ed hours, a'trn* a iiirdica! 
iii;i'"i ■ \\l » wi'l a— lire me that, il 1 have a 
'_i'o , i ■!,>; ';' • ;' 'noru'ic;. I shall have the 
s.c ,e „! i, ,p r ; b. I I s i I I f.-H,- ,\S, e p.-cj dlv, 
tak • ih i r. I f i] !.. i> • Lmi oi « ■••:"( 4", and 
Ic \e t ) aim. in < -k-ii. ikci> fie 1 o; < - ■ nd projf 
u >tic-. Tin u* a * r fruit ot my hedih is 
ple-i-ure j ]i i it. i tk hold oi ti ■ ].!-, mil and 
1m|m s\ a. I a\ oid c nisi i n \ iu the • laws o' 
fa-'ii^-; v mi will ha\ one •hr'ii r\ c hha, lei 
],' i a \ oi 1 ! he c ,1'iiuin : of if ; v e Icr h u onr- 
s )\ -s I '[ : n:i tor.- •- are lie re laid asleep : six 
in. c*. ' - : er. \ « -hall ii V ur >t«ui';e'h -o 

in o i ,; to : . |! a 1 • '! \ m inive ^ot is only the 
I i— of \ ur Ic'Ti i i" luii.n- i therwi-e but to 
\ •; r ] r.ju.lk-e. 

1 ue\M' keep my hr's : vl thighs waianer in 
w iulcr th u in Minwner . in. • .-m^le pair of .silk 
storkiiiLs is all : I ia\e mi tiered 
mvself, for the n lief of h\\ m.iesuhirh h« 
riuua.s, lokeepn.) head w arme, : . ^ ^ [^ 
and ni_\ belly, upon tbe account duiluny. 
of my eholic : iu\ di-eascs in a 
few days habituated themselves thereto, ami 
disdained m\ ordinarv jirovisious; I Jireseutly 
o-ot from a >iiiLjh' cap to a whole one, and 
from this to a double one. The quilting' 
of n*\ doublet serves only appearance ; it 
>i unities nothinir, if 1 do not add a hare's 
or viil; ure's skin, and wear nn under cap 
upon my head. Follow this gradation, and 
you will L, r o a very Hue way to work. I am 
re> 'Ivcd to proceed no farther, and would leave 
olf what I have beyiin, if I durst. Von fall 
iut i some new inconvenience.' all this is labour 
lost ; yon are accustomed to it; seek out some 
other. Thus do such ruin and destroy them- 
xivcs, who submit to be pestered with these 
enforced and superstitious rules ; they must add 



4 Seneca, Epist. IS. 

& 1. 1, ih. 

Fl Plutarch. Ti'nr/nt't uf the Sr 
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His preference 
of dinners to 
suppers ; and 
the measure he 
observed in his 
liquor. 



something more, and something more after that ; 
there is no end on't. 

For what concerns our affairs and pleasures, 
it is much more commodious, as 
the ancients did, to lose a man's 
dinner, and defer making good 
cheer, till the hour of retirement 
and repose, without breaking a 
day ; and so was 1 formerly used 
to do. For health, I since by experience find, 
on the contrary, that it is better to dine, and 
that the digestion goes on better waking. I am 
not very apt to be thirsty, either well or sick, 
my mouth is indeed apt to be dry, but without 
thirst ; and commonly I never drink but with 
thirst that is created by eating and some time 
after I've been eating. I drink pretty well for 
a man of my pitch; in summer, and at a relish- 
ing meal, I do not only exceed the limits of 
Augustus, 1 that drank but thrice precisely ; but 
not to offend the rule of Democritus, who for- 
bade that man should stop at four, as an unlucky 
number, 2 I proceed, at need, to the fifth glass, 
about three half pints. For the little glasses 
are my favourites, and I take a delight to drink 
them oft", which other people avoid as an unbe- 
coming thing. I mix my wine sometimes with 
half, sometimes the third part water ; and when 
I am at home, by an ancient custom that my 
father's physician prescribed both to him and 
himself, they mix that which is designed for me 
in the buttery two or three hours before 'tis 
brought in. 'Tis said that Cranaus, 3 king of 
the Athenians, was the inventor of this custom 
of mixing wine with water ; whether profitably 
or no, I have heard disputed. I think it more 
decent and wholesome for children to drink no 
wine till after sixteen or eighteen years of age. 
The most usual and common method of living 
is the most becoming : all particularity, in my 
opinion, is to be avoided, and I should as much 
hate a German that mixed water with his 
wine, as I should do a Frenchman that drank 
it pure. Public custom gives the law in these 
things. 

I fear a fog, and fly from smoke as from the 
Hi. notion P^gue ; the first repairs I fell 

with regard to upon in my own house were the 
air, tempera- chimneys and houses of office, the 
common and insupportable nui- 
sances of all old buildings ; and amongst the 
|l difficulties of war, reckon the ehoaking dust 
they make us ride in a whole day together. I 
have a free and easy respiration ; and my colds 
for the most part go oh 1 ' without offence to the 
lungs, and without a cough. 

The heat of summer is more an enemy to me 
than the cold of winter; for, besides the incom- 
modity of heat, less remediable than cold, and 
besides the force of the sun-beams that strike 



1 Suetonius, in vitd, c. 77. 

2 For Democritus read Demetrius, 



See Pliny, Nat. Hist. 



3 According to Athenaeus, ii. 2 , it was not Cranaus, but 
Amphycton, his successor, who introduced this custora. 



upon the head, all glittering light offends my 
eyes ; I could not now sit at dinner over-against 
a flaming fire. 

To dull the whiteness of paper, in those times 
when I was more used to read, I laid a piece of 
glass upon my book, and found my eyes much 
relieved by it I am to this hour ignorant of 
the use of spectacles, and can see as far as ever 
I did, or as any other ; 'tis true that, in the 
evening, I begin to find a little trouble and 
weakness in my sight, if I rem! ; an exercise 
that I have always found troublesome, especi- 
ally by night. Here is one stpp back, and a 
very sensible one ; I shall retire another, from 
the second to the third, and so to the fourth, so 
gently, that I shall be stark blind before I shall 
be sensible of the age and decay of my sight ; 
so artificially do the fatal sisters untwist our 
lives ! And I doubt that my hearing begins to 
grow thick, and you shall see 1 shall have, lost 
it, when t shall still lay the fault on the voices 
of those that speak to me : man must screw up 
his soul to a high pitch, to make it sensible how 
it ebbs away. 

My walking is quick and firm ; and I know 
not which of the two, my mind, or my body, 1 
have most to do to keep in the same state. 
Tiiat preacher is very much my friend, that can 
oblige my attention a whole sermon through. 
In places of ceremony, where every one's coun- 
tenance is so starched, where I have seen the 
ladies keep even their eyes so fixed, I could 
never order it so, that some part or other of me 
did not lash out ! so that, though I was seated, 
I was never settled. 4 As the 
philosopher Chrysippus's chain- Chrysippus 
\ i . . , .,< i * . drunk m Ins 

ber-maid said of her master, that i egs . 

he was only drunk in his legs, 5 for 
it was his custom to be always kicking them 
about in what place soever he sat, and said it at 
a time when, the wine having made all his 
companions drunk, he found no alteration in 
himself at all ; the same may also be said of me 
from my infancy, that I had either folly or 
quicksilver in my feet, so much stirring and 
unsettledness there is in them where ever they 
are placed. 

'Tis indecent, besides the hurt it does to one's 
health, and even to the pleasure 
of eating, to eat so greedily as I He ",' as . t0 .° 

i t *?>1 i -j. j. i greedy in his 

do: 1 otten bite my tongue, and appetite, 
sometimes my fingers, from haste. 
Diogenes meeting a boy eating after that man- 
ner, gave his tutor a box on the ear/' There 
were men at Home that taught people to chew, 
as well as to walk, with a good grace. I lose 
the leisure of speaking, which gives the best 
relish to tables, provided the discourse be suit- 
able, pleasant, and short. 

There is jealousy and envy amongst our plea- 



4 The edition of 15S8 has : ''* and as to gesticulation, I am 
never without a switch in my hand, riding or walking." 

5 Laertius, in vita. 

6 Plutarch, Thai Virtue map be taught. 
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Hi* judgment sures 5 they cross and 
concemm- the another: Aleibmdcs, a man very 
pleasures of the we ]i r0 ad, understanding how to 
make good cheer, banished even 
music from tables, that they inirjlit not disturb 
the pleasantness of discourse, by the reason 
that Plato lends him :' g ' That it is a custom 
of common men to call tiddler- and singiicr-mcn 
to feasts, for want of good discourse and plea- 
sant talk, with which men of understanding 
know how to entertain one another.'' Varro 
requires this in entertainments :- " Persons of 
graceful pre-ence ami agiveabl" conurbation, 
that are neither silent nor babbhrs ; matness 
and delicacy both of meat and place, and fair 
weather." To dine your friends well requires 
no slight skill, and give* no slight p!ea-nre ; 
the greatc-t captain- a.id the greatest philoso- 
phers have not disdained to give their atrintion 
to this science. My imagination has delivered 
three banquets to the en-tody of my memory, 
which fortune rendered sovereignly sweet to 
me, upondiileivnf occasions in my most nourish- 
ing ii'JTe : my present s'ate excludes me; for 
each gue-t, in the good temper of body and 
mind wherein he then finds himself, supplier- 
for hi- own u>e the principal grace and savour. 
I, who but crawl upon the earth, hate this 
inhuman wisdom, that will have us dc-qnse 
and hate all culture of body ; I look upon it as 
an equal injustice to loath natural plea-ures, a- 
to be too much in love with them. Xerxes was 
a fool, who, environed with all human delight-, 
proposed a reward to him that could fiinl him 
out others ; :< but he is not much less so, who 
cut- oil* any of those pleasures that nature has 
provided for him. A man should neither pursue 
nor ilv, but receive them. I receive them, 1 
confess, a little too affectionately and kindly, 
and easily seller myself to follow iny natural 
inclinations. We have nothing to do to exag- 
gerate their inanity ; they them-elves will make 
us sufficiently sensible of it ; thanks be to our 
sickly minds, that abate our joys, and put us 
out of taste with them, as with ourselves ; they 
entertain both themselves and all they receive, 
one w Idle better, and another worse, according to 
their insatiable, vagabond, and versatile essence : 

Sinccrum est nisi v;is, qunilcunfjiie infundis, accscit.* 
" Your wine grows aciil, when the cask is foul." 

I, who boast that I so curiously and particularly 
embrace the conveniences of life, find, when I 
nearly consider them, very little more than 
wind. But what then ? We are wind through- 
out: and, moreover, the wind itself, more dis- 
creetly than we, loves to bluster and shift here 
and there, and contents itself with its proper 
office, without desiring stability and solidity, 
qualities that belong" not to it. 



ndcr one j The pure pleasures, as well as the pure dis- 



1 In the dialogue entitled Protugorus, 

- Aulus (Jellius, xiii. 2. 

"' Cicero, Tunc. Qures, v. 7- 

* Horace, Kpisf. i. ■>, TO. 

"■ in mv opinion says ?.I. Co&tc Munlaiffne here applies 



pleasures, of the imagination, say 

some, are the greatest, as was ex- J," pUcedThe 

pressed by the balance of Crito- pleasures of the 

laus/' Tis no wonder: it makes '^nation 

. . .... . anil those of the 

tlieni to its own liking, and cuts body, 
them out of the whole cloth, of 
which I every day see notable examples, and, 
peradventure, to be desired. But J, who am 
of a mixed and heavy condition, cannot snap 
so soon at this one simple object, but that I 
negligently sutler myself to be carried away 
with the pre-ent pleasures of the general human 
law, intellectually sensible, and sensibly intel- 
lectual. The (yrcnaie philosophers hold that 
as corporal pains, so corporal pleasures arc more 
powerful, both as double, and more just." There 
are some, as Ari-totlc says/ who, out of a 
savage kind of stupidity, are disgusted with 
[,. in: and 1 know other- who, out of ambi- 
tion, are the same. \\ hy do they not moreover 
forswear breathing.' Why do they not live of 
their own, ami refuse li^ht because it shines 
gratis, and costs them neither pains nor inven- 
tion .' Let Mars, Pallas, or .Mercury atlbrd 
them their light by which to >ee, instead of 
Venus, Ceres, and Bacchus. Will they not 
seek the squaring of the circle, even when 
mounted upon their wive-.' 1 hate that we 
should be enjoined to have; our minds in the 
clouds when our bodies are at table : I would not 
have the mind there nailed, nor that it should 
wallow there; but I would have it apply itself 
to that place; to sit. but not to lie down there. 
Aristippus maintained nothing but the body, 
as if we had no soul ; Zeno stickled only for 
the soul, as if we had no body: both of them 
faultily. Pythagoras, S u\ they, followed a phi- 
losophy that was all contemplation ; Socrates, 
one that was all manners and action : Pinto 
found out a mean betwixt both. But they only 
sav so for discourse' sake. For the true mean 
is found in Socrate- ; and Plato is more Socra- 
tie than Pythagoric, ami it becomes him better. 
When 1 dance, 1 dance; when I sleep, I sleep: 
nay, and when 1 walk alone in a beautiful 
orchard, if my thoughts are some part of the 
time taken up with extrinsic occurrences, I 
some other part of the time call them back 
again to my walk, to the orchard, to the sweet- 
ies- of the solitude, and to myself. 

Nature has with a motherly tenderness ob- 
served this, that the actions she Naturehasrcn 
has enjoined us tor our necessity dcrcd those ac- 
should be also pleasant to us ; o.-ns agreeable 

... ' , , 7 which man is 

and unites us to them, not only undcraneces- 
| by reason, but also by appetite: sityof perform- 
and 'tis injustice to corrupt her ms ' 
laws. When I see both Caesar and Alex- 
ander, in the thickest of their greatest busi- 



this balance to a purpose very different from that which 
Critolau* applied it to, if we may jml^c of this balance by 
what Cicero suys of it. — Tusc. Qucrs. v. 1". 

h Laertius, ii. 90. 

• Ethics, ii. ;. 
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ness, so fully enjoy human and bodily plea- 
sures, I do not say that they slackened their 
souls, but wound them up higher by vigour of 
courage, subjecting these violent employments 
and laborious thoughts to the ordinary use of 
life : wise, had they believed that the last was 
their ordinary employment; the first, their ex- 
traordinary vocation. We are great fools. "He 
has passed his life in ease," say we : (t I have 
done nothing to-day." What ! have you not 
lived ? 'Tis not only the fundamental, but the 
most illustrious of your occupations. " Had I 
been put to the management of great affairs, I 
should have shown what I could do." Have 
you known how to meditate, and manage your 
life ? you have performed the greatest work 
of all : for a man to shew and set himself out, 
nature has no need of fortune ; she equally 
shews herself in all degrees, and behind a cur- 
tain, as well as without one. Have you known 
how to compose your manners? You have 
done a great deal more than he who has com- 
posed books. Have you known how to take 
repose ? You have done more than he who has 
taken cities and empires. 

The great and glorious masterpiece of man is 
to know how to live to purpose ; 
all other things, to reign, to lay 
up treasure, to build, are at the 
most but mere appendixes and 
I take a delight to see a general 
of an army at the foot of a breach he intends 
presently to assault, giving himself up entire and 
free at dinner, to talk and be merry with his 
friends ; and Brutus, when heaven and earth 
were conspired against him and the Roman 
liberty, stealing some hour of the night from his 
rounds to read and abridge Polybius, as in all 
security. 1 'Tis for little souls, that truckle 
under the weight of affairs, not to know how 
clearly to disengage themselves, and not to 
know how to lay them aside, and take them 
up again : 

O fortes, pejoraque passi 
Mecum siepc viri ! nunc vino pellitc curas : 
Cras ingcns iterabimus ajquor. 2 

" Brave spirits, who with me have suffered sorrow, 
Drink cares away, we'll setup sails to-morrow." 

Whether it be in jest or earnest that the theolo- 
gical and sorbonical wine, and their feasts, are 
turned into a proverb, I find it reason they 
should dine so much more commodiously and 
pleasantly, as they have profitably and seriously 
employed the morning in the exercise of their 
schools : the consciousness of having well spent 
the other hours is the just and savoury sauce of 
tables. The sages lived after that manner : 
and that inimitable emulation to virtue, which 
astonishes us both in the one and the other Cato, 

1 Plutarch, in vita. 
a Horace, Od. i. 7- 30. 

3 Cicero, de Finib. ii. 8. 

4 Nepos, in vita, c. 2. 

s See Aulus Gellius, vii. ] . 

6 Cicero, de Orat. ii. 6.; but this refers to Scipio the 
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that humour of theirs, severe even to trouble- 
someness, did thus gently submit itself and 
yield to the laws of the human condition, both 
of Venus and Bacchus ; according to the pre- 
cepts of their sect, that require a perfect wise 
man should be as expert and intelligent in the 
use of pleasures, as in all other duties of life : — 
Cui cor sapiat, ei et sapiat palatus? "He 
that has a learned soul, has a learned palate 
too." 

Yielding and facility do, meth'inks, wonder- 
fully honour, and best become a strong and 
generous soul : Epaminondas did 
not think that to dance, sing, and 
play, and be intent upon them, 
with the young men of his city, 
were things that did any way 
derogate from the honour of his glorious vic- 
tories, and the perfect reformation of manners 
that w T as in him. 4 And amongst so many ad- 
mirable actions of Scipio, the grandfather, a 
person worthy the opinion of a heavenly ex- 
traction, 5 there is nothing that gives him a 
greater grace than to see him earnestly and 
childishly trifling, in gathering and choosing 
shells, and playing at ducks and drakes upon 
the sea-shore with La^lius ; and, if it was bad 
weather, amusing and pleasing himself by re- 
presenting in comedies, 7 he wrote, the meanest 
and most popular actions of men ; and having 
his head full of that wonderful enterprize of 
Hannibal and Africa, visiting the schools in 
Sicily, and being continually present at the 
philosophical lectures, improving himself even 
to the blind envy of his enemies at Rome. 8 Nor 
is there any thing more remarkable in Socrates, 
than that, old as he was, he found time to make 
himself be instructed in (lancing and playing 
upon instruments, and thought it time well 
spent. Yet this same man has been seen in an 
extasy standing upon his feet a whole day and 
a night together, in the presence of all the Gre- 
cian army, surprised and ravished with some 
profound thought: he was the first who, among 
so many valiant men of the army, ran to the 
relief of Alcibiades, oppressed with the enemy, 
shielded him with his own body, and disen- 
gaged him from the crowd by absolute force of 
arm. It was he who, in the Delian battle, 
relieved and saved Xenophon, when dismounted 
from his horse ; and who, amongst all the people 
of Athens, enraged like himself at so unworthy 
a spectacle, first presented himself to rescue 
Theramenes, whom the thirty tyrants were 
having dragged to execution by their guards, 
and desisted not from his bold enterprize, but 
at the remonstrances of Theramenes himself, 
though he was only followed by two more in 
all. He has been seen, when courted by a 
beauty, with whom he was in love, yet main- 
Younger. Indeed, in the edition of 158S, Montaigne speaks 
of him. 

7 Those of Terence, in the composition of which according 
to Suetonius, Scipio (the Younger, however, not the Elder ,) 
and his friend Lselius had a large share. 

b Livy, xxix. 19. 
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tain a severe abstinence in time of need. He 
has been seen continually to go to the war, and 
with his bare feet to walk upon ice ; to wear 
the same robe winter and summer ; to surpass 
all his companions in endurance of labour ; and 
to eat no more at a feast than at his own private 
dinner ; lie was seen seven and twenty years to- 
gether to endure hunger, poverty, the indoeility 
of his children, and the claws of his wit**, with 
I the same countenance ; and in the end calumny. 
' tyranny, imprisonment, tetter*, and poison : but 
| was he invited to a drinking bout, on any occa- 
sion of civility .' ho was al>o tin? man of the 
party to whom the advantage remained ; and 
lie never refused to play at cub-nut, nor to ride 
the hobby-horse with the hoys, and it became 
him weli ; for all actions, says philosophy, 
equally become, and equally honour a v ise 
man. We have enough wherewithal to do it. 
and we ought never to be weary of representing 
the imago of this great man in all the patterns 
and forms of perfection. There are very few 
examples of lite full and pure ; and they wrong 
us in our instruction to propose to us every day 
those that are weak and imperfect, scarce good 
for any one service, that pull n-* back, and that 
are rattier corrupters than correctors of manner*. 
The people deceive theni.-elve- : a man goes 
much more ea-ily indeed by the ends, where 
tlie extremity serves for a bound, a -top, and 
guide, than by the middle way, which is large 
and open ; and according to art, than accord- 
ing to nature; but withal much le?s nobly and 
Commendably. 

Grandeur of soul con-Ms not -o much in 

mounting and in proceeding forward, as in 

knowing how to govern and cir- 

What discovers cmi ,seribe itself. It takes every 

greatness or , . .. , , * 

sou l. thing lor great that h enough ; 

and shows its height better in 
loving moderate than eminent things. There 
is nothing so handsome and lawful as well and 
duly to play the man ; nor science so hard as 
well to know how to live this life ; and of all 
the intiriuities we have, 'tis the most ravage to 
despise our being. 

Whoever has a mind to send bis soul abroad, 
let. him do it, if he can, when the body is ill at 
ease, to preserve it from the contagion : but 
otherwise let him. on the contrary, favour and 
assist it, and not. refuse to participate of its 
natural pleasures and delights with a conjugal 
complacency ; bringing to it withal, if it be 
wiser, moderation, lest by indiscretion they 
should confound themselves with displeasures. 
Intemperance is the pest of pleasure ; and tem- 
perance is not its scourge, but its seasoning : 
Eudoxus, who therein established the sovereign 
good, and his companions, who set so high a 
value upon it, tasted it in its most charming 
sweetness by the means of temperance, which in 
them was singular and exemplary. 1 

I enjoin my soul to look upon pain and plea- 



v ; but when 'tis good, I ™* ,w M . on - f 

t;ii£i»e made ol 



sure with an eye equally regular: 

» t 7 . •• ■ , /.. How we ouerht 

hodvm atitn yttto est effnstn to boh:ue uith 
au'uiii tit hctitia, quo hi dolore regard both to 
contractu*, - " For 'tis by the j, m ? and i ,k ' a - 
same vice that we dilate our- 
selves in mirth, and contract in sorrow/' and 
equally firm ; but the one gaily, and the other 
severely, and according to what it is able, 
to be as careful to restrain the one as to ex- 
tend the other. The judging rightly of goods 
brings along with it the judging soundly of 
evil-; and pain has something not to be avoided 
in its teiah r beginning?, and pleasure has 
something that may be avoided in its ex- 
cessive end. Plato' 1 couples them together, 
and will that it should be equally the office 
of fortitude to tight against pain, and against 
the immoderate and charming blandishments 
of pleasure- : they are two fountains, from 
which whoever draws, when, and as much as 
he need*, whether city, man, or beast, is very 
happy. The lir-.t is to be taken physically and 
upon necessity, more scarcely ; the other for 
thirst, but not to drunkenne-s. Pain, pleasure, 
love, hatred, are the Ih'st things that a child is 
sensible of: it', when reason comes, they apply 
themselves to it, that is \irtue. 

1 have a peculiar method of my own ; I pass 
over mv time, when it is ill and 
one 

will not pass it over. I savour iffe! 
and stick to it ; a man must run 
over the ill, and iiM*t upon the good. This 
ordinary phrase of pa-time, and passing away 
the time, represents tin; custom of that wise 
sort of people, who think they cannot have a 
better account of their lives, than to let them 
run out and slide away, to puis them over, and 
to baulk them, and, as much as they can, to 
take no notice of them, ami to shun them, as a 
thing of troublesome and contemptible quality : 
but I know it to be another kind of thing, and 
liml it both valuable and commodious, even in 
its Intent decay, wherein ! now enjoy it ; and 
nature has delivered it into our hands, furnished 
with Mich and so favourable circumstances, that 
we have only our-elves to blame it' it be trouble- 
some to us. or slide unprotitably away : Stttfti 
vita iii()t'(ifa est. trvpUki est, tota in ftituram 
Jertt/r: 1 "The life of a fool is uneasy, timorous, 
and wholly bent upon the future." Neverthe- 
less, I compose myself to lose mine without 
regret, but withal as a thing that is loseable by 
its condition, not that is troublesome or impor- 
tunate : neither properly does it well become 
any not to be displeased when they die, except- 
ing such as are pleased to live. There is good 
husbandry in enjoying it : I enjoy it double to 
what others do ; for the measure in fruition 
depends more or less on our application to it. 
Now, especially, that I perceive mine to be so 
short in time, I would extend it in weight ; I 
would stop the rapidity of its flight, by the 



1 I.aertius. viii S8. Ars'otle, FJli'u 
5 Cicero, Tit.sc Quces iv. HI. 



* Lairs, i. 

■i fefciitca, Epist. 15 
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suddenness of my seizing upon it; and by the 
vigour of using it compensate the speed of its 
running away : by how much the possession of 
living is more short, I must take it so much 
deeper and more full. 

Others are sensible of the sweetness of con- 
tentment and of prosperity ; I feel it too as well 
as they, but not as it slides and passes by; 
a man ought to study, taste, and ruminate upon 
it, to render worthy thanks to him that grants 
it to us. They enjoy the other pleasures as they 
do that of sleep, without knowing it. To the 
end that even sleep itself should not so stupidly 
escape from me, I have formerly caused myself 
to be disturbed in my sleep, that I might the 
better and more sensibly relish and savour it. I 
consult myself about a contentment ; I do not 
skim, but sound it ; and bend my reason, now 
grown perverse and ill-humoured, to entertain 
it. Do 1 find myself in calm composedness? 
Is there any pleasure that tickles me? I do not 
suffer it to dally with my senses only ; I asso- 
ciate my soul to it too; not there to engage 
herself, but therein to take delight; not there 
to lose herself, but to be present there ; and 
employ her on her part to view herself in this 
prosperous estate, to weigh, esteem, and amplify 
its happiness : she reckons how much she 
stands indebted to God, to be in repose of con- 
science and other intestine passions ; to have 
the body in its natural disposition, orderly and 
competently enjoying the soft and ilattering 
functions, by which he of his bounty is pleased 
to recompense the sufferings wherewith his jus- 
tice, at his good pleasure, does scourge and 
chastise us ; how great a benefit it is to her to 
be so seated, that which way soever she turns 
her eye, the heaven is calm and serene about 
her ; no desire, no fear or doubt, that troubles 
the air ; nor any difficulty past, present, or to 
come, that her imagination may not pass over 
without offence. This consideration takes great 
lustre from the comparison of different condi- 
tions, and therefore it is that I propose to 
myself, in a thousand aspects, those whom for- 
tune, or their own error, torment and whirl 
about, and moreover those nearer me, that so 
negligently and incuriously receive their good 
fortune : these are men who pass away their 
time indeed ; they pass over the present and 
that which they possess, to look after hope and 
vain shadows and images, which fancy puts into 
their heads, 

Morte obita quales fama est volitare figuras, 
Aut qua* sopitos dcludunt somnia sensus : l 

" Such shapes, they say, that dead men's spirits have, 
Or those in dreams our drowsy sense deceive :" 

which hasten and prolong their flight according 
as they are pursued. The fruit and aim, of their 



pursuit is to pursue ; as Alexander said, that 
the end of his labour was to labour : 2 

Nil actum credens, cum quid superesset agendum. 3 
" Thinking nought done, if ought was left to do." 

For my part, then, I love life, and cultivate it, 
such as it has pleased God to bestow it upon 
us. I do not desire it should be without the 
necessity of eating and drinking ; and I should 
think to offend no less excusably to wish this 
necessity had been double : Sapiens diuitia- 
rum naturalium qncositor accrrimus,* a A wise 
; man seeks with avidity natural riches ;" nor 
that we should support ourselves by putting 
only a little of that drug into our mouths, by 
; which Epimenides took away his appetite, and 
I kept himself alive ; 5 nor that a man should 
| stupidly create children with his fingers or 
heels ; but rather, with reverence I speak it, 
' that we might voluptuously create them with 
[ our fingers and heels ; not that the body 
should be without desire, and void of delight : 
these are ungrateful and wicked complaints. 
1 I accept kindly, and with acknowledgment, 
i what nature has done for me : am well pleased 
I with it and proud of it. A man does wrong to 
the great and omnipotent giver, to refuse, dis- 
annul, and disfigure his gift ; he has made every 
thing well : Omnia quaz secundum naturam 
' sunt ccstimationc digna sunt/' " All things 
I that are according to nature are worthy of 
, esteem/' 

| Of philosophical opinions, I more willingly 
I embrace those that are the most solid, that is 
to say, the most human, and most our own ; my 
discourse is suitable to my man- 
ners, low and humble ; philosophy ™* his°de "rt 
plays the child, to my notion, ment. 1S ei ° r 
when she puts herself upon her 
■ ergos, to prove : that 'tis a barbarous alliance 
1 to marry the divine with the earthly, the rea- 
sonable with the unreasonable, the severe with 
I the indulgent, the honest with the dishonest: 
that pleasure is a brutish quality, unworthy to 
be tasted by a wise man ; that the sole pleasure 
he extracts from the enjoyment of a fair young 
wife, is the pleasure of his conscience to perform 
an action according to order, as to put on his 
boots for a profitable journey. Oh, that his 
followers had no more right, or nerve, or juice, 
in getting their wives' maidenheads, than in 
these lessons. 

This is not what Socrates says, who is both 
her master and ours : he values, as 
he ought, bodily pleasure ; but he 
prefers that of the soul, as having 
more force, constancy, facility, 
variety, and dignity. This, ac- 
cording to him, goes by no means 
alone (he is not so fantastic), but only it goes 



1 JEneid, x. 641. 

2 Arrian, de E.rped. Aler. v. 26. 

3 Luean, ii. 65/. The poet speaks here of Caesar, who 
was altogether as active and indefatigable as Alexander. 



Corporeal plea- 
sure has its 
value, though 
it is inferior to 
that of the 
mind. 



« Seneca, Epiat. 110. 
5 Laertius, in vita. 

fi Cicero, de Fhiib. iii. 6; where the sense is the same, 
though not in the very words quoted by Montaigne. 
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first ; temperance in him is the moderutrix, not 
the adversary of pleasure. Nature is a gentle 
guide, but not more gentle than prudent and just : 
lutraudum est in rerum nat/trum, et penitus 
(pud ca postulet per ride nd/un. 1 " A man must 
search into the nature of tilings, and examine 
what she requires." I hunt after the print of 
her foot throughout, but we have confounded 
it with artificial traces ; and that academic and 
peripatetic sovereign good, which is " to live 
according to it," becomes by this means hard to 
limit and explain ; and that of the Stoics, 
cousin-germain to it, which is "to consent to 
nature." Is it not an error to esteem any actions 
less worthy, because they tire necessary 1 and 
yet they cannot beat it out of my head that it 
is not a convenient marriage of pleasure with 
necessity, to which, says an aneient, the gods 
do always consent. To what end do we dis- 
member by divorce, a building united by so 
joint and brotherly a correspondence .' Let us, 
on the contrary, repair ami >trengthen it by 
mutual offices : let the mind rou-e und quicken 
the heaviness of the body, and the body stop 
and fix the levit\ of the soul: Q't'i, n hit sum- 
iiinin hoituni, htitdat dttinnr nnfiiraui, ct, tan- 
tj'iiu/t nt limit, ittifitriini cttrnis neensat , profvetu 
ct (iiituitiiii cnnuilifcr nppctit, et vnroem var- 
mditrr /'"jit : (ptotihitu id militate sciifit 
hiiiuaini, iton rerittite dirimir ** lie that com- 
mends the nature of the soul as the supreme 
good, and aceu>es the nature of the flesh a> evil, 
doe> certainly both carnally affect the soul, and 
carnally Hies the llcsh, because he is so possessed 
through human vanity, and not by divine 
truth." In this present which (iod has made 
us, there is nothing unworthy our care ; we 
stand accountable even to a hair : and 'tis no 
slight commission to man, to conduct man ac- 
cording to his condition ; 'tis express, plain, 
and the principal injunction of all, and the 
Creator has seriously and strictly enjoined it. 
Authority has alone the power to work upon 
common understandings, and i- of more weight 
in a foreign language ; and therefore let us 
again charge with if in this place : Stnltitiie 
propri'iiu. <juis nnn d't.rcrit 'nj nun' ct eoutitmu- 
citer J'artrc </u<r fitricnt/n sunt, et alio carpus 
itiijictlcre, tdht ttniinnm ; distniJiitjuc inter di- 
rcrsissitnos niofns /■' ** Who will not say that it 
is the property of folly, slothfully and" contu- 
maciously to perform what is to he done, and 
to bend the body one way, and the mind 
another, and to be distracted betwixt quite 
different motions V 

To make this apparent, get one of these fel- 
lows one day to tell you what whimsies and 
imaginations he puts into his pate, and upon i 
the account of which he diverted his thoughts ' 
from a good dinner, and complains of the time | 
he spends in eating : you will find there is ' 



muster make 

The folk of 
man's aspiring 
to be above 
what he is. 



nothing so insipid in all the dishes at your table 
as this wise meditation of his soul (for the most 
part we had better sleep than wake to the pur- 
pose we do); and that his discourses and no- 
tions are not worth your partridge-pie. Though 
they were the raptures of Archimedes himself, 
what then .' I do not here speak of, nor mix 
with, the rabble of us ordinary men, and the 
vanity of the thoughts and desires that divert 
u<, those venerable souls, elevated by the ardour 
of devotion and religion, to a constant and con- 
scientious meditation of divine things, who by 
a lively endeavour, and vehement hope, pro- 
le-sing the use of the eternal nourishment, the 
final aim, and last step of Christum desires, the 
sole, constant, and incorruptible pleasure, dis- 
dain to apply themselves to our necessitous, 
fluid, and ambiguous conveniences, and easily 
resign to the body the care and use of sensual 
and temperate feeding, 'Tis a privileged study. 
I have ever amongst us orbserved" snpercelcstial 
opinions, and subterranean manners, to be of 
singular accord. 

.l>op, that great man, saw liis 
water as he walked : ' ; What/' 
said he, *' must, we then dung as 
we run/" 5 Let us manage our 
time as well as we can, there will 
yet remain a great deal that will 
l>e idle and ill employed: the mind has no 
other hours wherein it would willingly do its 
business, without disassociating itself from the 
body, in that little space it needs for its neces- 
sity. They will put themselves out of them- 
selves, ;ind escape from being men ; 'tis folly ; 
instead of trail- forming themselves into angels 
they transform themselves into beasts : instead 
of elevating, abase themselves. These transccn- 
dant humours alfright me, like high and inac- 
cessible elitls and precipices ; and nothing is 
hard for me to digest in the lile of Socrates but 
his ecstacies and communication with demons, 
nothing so human in Plato as that for which 
they say he was called divine ; and of our sci- 
ences, those seem to me the most terrestrial and 
low that are highest mounted, and 1 find 
nothing so humble and mortal in the life of 
Alexander as his fancies about his immortalisa- 
tion. I'hilotas pleasantly quipt him in his an- 
swer : Alexander had congratulated himself by- 
letter, concerning the oracle of Jupiter Amnion, 
who had placed him amongst the gods ; " Cpon 
thy account 1 am glad of it," said Philotas, 
" but the men are to be pitied who are to live 
with a man, and to obey him, who exceeds and 
is not contented with the measure of a man:" 5 

Diis tc minorcm quod geris, imperag.* 

" So you the power divine obey, 

Midst mortals wide you'll spread your way." 

The pretty inscription wherewith the Athenians 



1 Cicero, dp Finih. v. in*. 

' St. August, df I'h'it. Ih-i, xiv. 

1 Seneca, Kpist. 7 J. 



4 Planudus, i» ritu. 

'' Quintus Curiius, vi. y. 

•' Horat. Od. iii. 6, 5. 
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honoured the entry of Pompey into their city is 
conformable to my notion : 

" The more thou acknowledgest thyself man, 
The more thou seemest a god." I 

'Tis an absolute, and, as it were, a divine per- 
fection, for a man to know how loyally to enjoy 
his being. We seek other conditions, by reason 
we do not understand the use of our own ; and 
go out of ourselves, because we know not how 
to reside there. 'Tis to much purpose to go 
upon stilts, for when upon stilts we must yet 
walk upon our legs ; and, when seated upon 
the most elevated throne in the world, we are 
still but seated upon our breech. The fairest 
lives, in my opinion, are those which regularly 



1 Piutarch, in vita, 



accommodate themselves to the common and 
human model, without miracle, without extra- 
vagance. But old age stands a little in need 
of a more gentle treatment. Let us recommend 
it to that God, the protector of health and wis- 
dom, but, withal, a wisdom gay and sociable. 

Frui paratis ct valido mihi, 
Latoe, dones, et, preeor, integra 

Cum mente ; nee turpem senectam 
Degere, nee cithara carenteni.' 2 

u Nor ask I more than sense and health, 
Still to enjoy my present wealth. 
From age and all its weakness free, 
O, son of Jove, preserv'd by thee, 
Give me to strike the tuneful lyre, 
And thou my latest song inspire." 



2 Horace, OtL i, 31, l? t 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Montaigne, in the third book of his Essays, 
chap, ix., speaks of his travels, and particu- 
larly of his visit to Rome, It being known, 
then, that our author had made journeys 
through Switzerland, through Germany, and 
through Italy, it was matter of natural surprize 
that so close an observer, a writer who had 
filled his Essays with such continual domestic 
and personal details, should have drawn up no 
account of his travels ; but, as no trace of any 
such work was discovered for 180 years after 
his death, the matter was thought no more of. 

Towards the end of the last century, M. Pru- 
nis, a Regular Canon of Chancelade, in Peri- 
gord, was making researches through that 
province relative to a History of Perigord, 
which he had undertaken. Among other 
places, he visited the old Chateau de Mon- 
taigne, at this time the property of M. Ie Comte 
de Segur de la Roquette, a descendant, in the 
sixth generation, from Eleanora de Montaigne, 
only daughter of our Essayist. Upon making 
an application here to inspect any archives 
that the family might possess, he was shown 
an old coffer, containing a variety of papers, 
long since laid by and forgotten, which he was 
informed he might make what use of he pleased. 
Among them he discovered the original manu- 
script of the Journey of Montaigne, in all 
probability the only copy in existence. He 
obtained permission from M. de Segur to take 
the manuscript away with him, that he might 
have an opportunity of giving it a mature 
examination. After having thoroughly con- 
vinced himself of its genuineness, he made a 
journey to Paris, for the purpose of corrobo- 
rating his own conviction by the opinion of 
the men of letters there. The manuscript was 
carefully examined by several literary gentle- 
men of note, and more especially by M. Cap- 
peronnier, Librarian to the King's Library ; 
and it was unanimously recognised as the 
genuine manuscript of Montaigne's Journey. 

This manuscript forms a small folio volume, 
of 278 pages. The hand -writing and the 



paper incontestably belong to the latter end of 
the sixteenth century. As to the style, there 
can be no mistake about it ; in every page you 
recognise the naivete, the frankness, and the 
force of expression, which stamp all Mon- 
taigne's writings as with a signet, marking 
them for his own. One part of the manuscript, 
rather more than a third, is in the hand- 
writing of a domestic, who acted as secretary 
to Montaigne, and who always speaks of his 
master in the third person : but it is obvious 
that he wrote to Montaigne's dictation, for 
each page teems with our Essayist's peculiar 
manner and expressions ; and here and there 
we come upon a touch of that delightful egotism 
which Montaigne so often displays, and which 
never sat so amiably and so well on any writer 
before or since. The rest of the manuscript, 
where Montaigne speaks in the first person, 
is in his own hand-writing, which the greatest 
pains were taken, and successfully, to verify; 
and of this portion more than one-half is in 
Italian. At the beginning of the manuscript 
one or two pages are wanting, and appear to 
have been torn off. The manuscript thus hap- 
pily discovered had evidently not received any 
sort of correction on the part of Montaigne 
after it was once written ; and it required much 
time and infinite pains to decipher it, so mise- 
rable was the hand-w T riting of the Secretary, 
and so ludicrously inaccurate, irregular, and 
various, the orthography of the master. A cor- 
rect copy, however, having at length been 
realized, the result of the joint efforts of M. 
Capperonnier and several other zealous and 
competent persons, this copy was placed in the 
hands of M. de Querlon, who, assisted by M. 
Jamet the younger, added a variety of notes, 
explaining the obsolete words and expressions, 
and giving historical notices of many of the 
persons and events referred to. 

The object which induced Montaigne thus, 
at the age of forty-seven, to leave his family 
and undertake a journey of seventeen months' 
duration, seems principally to have been the 
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improvement of his health ; a desire to see 
whether the mineral waters of Lorraine, Swit- 
zerland, and Tuscany, would be more successful 
in removing his malady, the stone, than those 
of France had proved. The details which he 
is constantly giving of the nature and effects of 
these various waters are sometimes rather 
tiresome and distasteful: and had Montaigne 
revised the manuscript, for the purpose of 
printing" it, he would, no doubt, have mate- 
rially abridged much of this portion of his 
work. After all, it is interesting, as illustrative 
of the man ; ami, indeed, the other pergonal 
details \\ hieh abound in the Fs-ays, have boon 
regarded by very many readers a-> bv no means 
the lea-t entertaininir ]iortion of that work. 

The following extracts from M. de (Juerhufs 
f)isc(tt/rs PrrHmhiuirr are added, fur the pur- 
pose of making this portion of the present 
edition equally complete with the rest, and as 
an agreeable commentary not only upon the 
Journey . but upon our traveller: 

'' V I'epoipiedii voyage de .Montaigne en I lalie, 
l-*>Si), eelte belle contive, eouverte do mines t -t 
des debris ile I'autiquite, etoit encore depuU 
deux siecles deveuue la pa trie de-s arts. Kile 
etoit enriehie des travaux de Palladia, de Yi- 
Ll-nole, de Michel-Auge, de Haphacl, de ,luh> 
Homain, du Corrode, du Titien. de Paul Vero- 
nese, du Tintoret. iVe. 11 est vrai que 1'Algarde, 
le ( J aide, 1'Alhane, le Douiiniquin, Lat'rauc, 
Pietre de Cortone, Aunibal Carraehe, et une 
foule d'autres grands maitres, qui suivirent de 
pros les premiers, n'avoient point encore produit 
ce uombre iuh'ni d'ouvrages en tons L r ''nrcs qui 
deeoreut les eglises et les palais <f Italic. Le 
Pape qui regnoit alors, (iregoire XIII., s'etoit 
beauconp moins occupe des arts de decoration et 
d'agrenient, que d'etablissemeiis utiles et de 
quelques ouvrages publics. Sixte-Quint, son 
successcur, elu quatre ans apres ce voyage, em- 
bellit beauconp phis Rome, en moins de six ans 
quo dura son regne, (pie n'avoit fait (iregoire 
XII I. pendant plus de douze de pontificat. 
Cependnnt cctte caj)itale, ainsi (pie Florence et 
Venise, ainsi (pic plu-ieurs autres villus visitees 
par Montaigne, avoient des-lors de quoi remplir 
toute rattcntion des voyageurs, par les riehoses 
et les monnm ms de toute espece (pie les arts y 
avoient deja repandus. Montaigne y trouva 
done de quoi s'oeeuper. Avec une imagination 
aussi vive que celle ijui perce dans ses Essais, 
et d'une touruuie pittoresque, pouvoit-il voir 
froidement hs arts de la (ireee dout il etoit en 
tonre I Si le journal de son voyage contient 
peu de ces descriptions de statues, 1 de tableaux, 
d'autres monumens dont tons les voyageurs 
modernes chargent successivement leurs rela- 
tions, (la plupart en se repetant on se coj>iant 
les uns les autres) : e'est, comme il le dit, qu'il 
y avoit des ce tems-la des livres 011 tout cela se 



l II dit que ce sont les Statues qui lui out le plus rrg-rt'rs u 
Rome. II comparoit done notrc philosophe ; il avoit done 
le sentiment des arts. 

- Aujourd'hui Ton admire trop, et la pKqtart de nas philo- 



trouvoit ; e'est encore qu'il ne voyoit que pour 
soi, on qu'il ifentroit point dans son plan d'ob- 
servation de faire montre des impressions (pie les 
objets faisoient sur lui, ni de se parer de con- 
noissanccs dont il laissoit la possession mix 
artistes. Mais il paroit que tons les anciens 
monumens, (pie tons les rcstes des Komains 
I'iivoieut singulierement frappe. Cest-la (ju'il 
eberchoit la genie de Home qui lui etoit si pre- 
sent, qu'il avoit mieux senti, mieux nppereu <pie 
pei'Minne dans les eerits des Komains qui lui 
etoieut familiers. et particuliereiuent dans eeux 
de Plutanpie. II le voyoit ce genie rcspirer 
encore sous les vastes mines (hi la enpitale du 
uionde. Jamais peut-etre on ne Ta coneu ni 
repre>ente, d'aueune uiauiere. au-.si fortcmeiit, 
qu'il Test dans se> belles reflexions sur riiumen^e 
tombean de Home. II est sur au moins (pie dans 
le grand uombre de relations, de descriptions en 
toutes Inicjues, qifon a des anciens rentes on 
do mines de cctte ville, rieu lfapproehe (le eet 
eioqm nt morccaii, rien ne douue une au<si 
L r raude idee du >irge de l'empire Homain. 

" Aviiut de lire ces reflexions, on vcrra com- 
ment Montaigne, avec des cartes et (\f> livres, 
avoit otudie cette ville, et Ton couccvra que pen 
de vovageur- Tout mieux pu voir, avant ou iueuie 
apre> lui. On ne pent douter encore qu'il if rut 
partake son attention entre rancienne Home et 
lanouvelle ; qu'il if cut eiralement bien examine 
les rentes de la grandeur Komaine, et les eglises, 
les palais, les jardins modernes, avec tons les 
einbellisseuiens dont ils etoieut deja deeores. 
Si du pen de descriptions de Home et de ses envi- 
rons qu'il a miM'S dans son journal, on interoit 
(pie le gout des arts lui inanquoit, on se trom- 
peroit evidemment, puisquo, pour ne point >'en 
fin" re une taehe, il renvoye mix livres, ainsi 
tpfon l'a deja dit. Les statues antiques de Flo- 
rence (la ville qu'il vit le mieux, apres Home), 
et les chefs-d'o'iivres de son eeole, ne lui etoint 
point eehappes. II ne marque point une admi- 
ration outree pour Yenise, on il ne restu <jee 
se]>t jours, paree ([if il s'etoit propose de revoir 
cette belle ville a son aise ; muis on remarquera 
»pie Montaigne, sans etre inseu-ible aux belles 
clioses, etoit assez sombre admirateur.- Ce cpii 
paroit le toucher le plus, ce sont les beantes, les 
varietes locales, nn site airreable ou singulier, 
(juelquefois la vue d'un lieu desert et sauvage, 
ou des terreins bien cultives, faspect imposant 
des montagries, *kc. kc. Ccpendant 1'histoire 
naturclle if entre pourricn dans ses observations, 
s'il if est question d'eaux minerales; les arbres, 
les plantes, les animaux Focciipent fort peu. 11 
se rej)entit a la verite de if avoir pas vu sur la 
route de Florence le Volcan de Pktra mala, 
(ju'il laissa par ])ur oubli, sans se detourner. 
On le voit as.sez eurieux des machines hydrau- 
liques et autres, et de toutes les inventions utiles. 
II en deerit meme qnelques-unes. et ses descrip- 



sophis, ou de eeux qui, parmi nous, en prennent le nom, ne 
se det'endent pas ])lus que les autres d'un sentiment qui ne 
prouve point toute l'eteudue d'esprit <pue Ton voudroit bien 
montrer. 
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tions, pour n'etre pas fort claires, ])onr manquer 
sou vent de precision, parce que les termes ap~ 
paremment lui manquoient, n'en prouvcnt pas 
moins son attrait, son gout pour ce genre de 
curiosites. Un autre objet d'observation plus 
conforme a sa philosophic, c'etoient les niceurs et 
les usages des peuples, des contrees, des condi- 
tions diffe rentes, qu'il consideroit avec un soin 
particulier. II voulut voiret entreteiiir quelques 
courtisanes a Rome, 11 Florence, a Venise, et ne 
crut point cet ordre indigne de son attention. 
II aimoit naturellement le commerce des femmes; 
mais comme il f'ut toujours bien plus regie dans 
sos niceurs, ou plus chaste dans sa personne que 
dans ses ecrits, qu'il etoit assez maitre de ses 
sens, et qu'il etoit fort attentif sur sa sante, la 
continence, a pres de cinquante ans, ne dut pas 
lui couter beaucoup. A l'egard de la galanterie 
a laquelle sa philosophic ne l'avoit pas fait re- 
n oncer, comme on le verra dans son sejour 
aux bains de Lucques, il s'en permettoit un peu 
selon l'occasion et les circonstances. 

" Montaigne au reste avoit toutes les qualites 
necessaires a un voyageur, Naturellement sobre 
et peu sensible au plaisir de la table, peu diffi- 
cile sur le choix ou sur Pappret des alimens, 
quoiqu'assez friand de poisson, il s'accommodoit 
partout de ce qu'il trouvoit ; il se conformoit 
sans peine au gout, aux usages difterens de tous 
les lieux qu'il rencontroit: cette variete meme 
etoit un plaisir de plus pour lui. Veritable 
cosmopolite, qui regardoit tous les hommes 
comme ses concitoyens naturels, il n'etoit pas 
moins accommodant, moins aise dans le com- 
merce de la vie. II aimoit beaucoup la conver- 
sation, et il trouvoit bien a se satisfaire chez 
une nation spirituelle ou sa reputation Pavoit 
devanee, et lui avoit fait des amis. Loin d'y 
porter cette prevention que Pon reproche aux 
Francois de trop laisser voir aux etrangers, il 
comparoit leurs usages aux notres, et quand les 
premiers lui paroissoient prevaloir, il en conve- 
noit sans hesiter. Ainsi sa franchise ne pouvoit 
manquer de le rendre tres-agreable a ceux 
memes qui ne s'en piquoient pas autantque lui. 
Ajoutons a tous ces avantages Phabitude du 
cheval, si commode pour lui qui souffroit difR- 
cilement les voitures, et par cette heureuse 
habitude, un corps capable de fatigues qui lui 
faisoit supporter et les mauvais gites, et le 
changement d'air presque continuel, et toutes 
les antres incommodites des voyages. 

"Montaigne voyageoit comme ilecrivoit : ce 
n'etoit ordinairement ni la reputation des lieux, 
ni moins encore un plan forme de suivre telle 
ou telle partie pour la connoitre exactement, 
ni la marche des autres voyageurs, qui regloient 
la sienne ; il suivoit peu les routes ordinaircs, 
et Pon ne voit pas que dans ses voyages (ex- 



1 Mallebranche, entre autres, est un des plus mauvais 
juges de Montaigne. Un m^thodiste, un horarae ii systSmes, 
ne devoit pas le trouver supportable. Ce philosophe Carte- 
sicn, par une inconsequence a la fois formelle et r^elle, 
s'etant toujours declare contre V imagination, sa faculte do- 
minance (quoiqu'il en eut bien eprouve les surprises;, ne 



cepte toujours son attrait pour les eaux mine- 
rales), il eut un objet plus determine qu'il n'en 
avoit en composant ses Essais. A peine a-t-il 
le pied en Italie qu'il paroit regretter PAlle- 
magne." 

" Les deux premiers livres des Essais 

furent imprimes pour la premiere fois a Bor- 
deaux en 1580; ils parurcnt par consequent au 
moins quelques mois avant le voyage de Mon- 
taigne en Italie. Or, dans cette edition de 
Bordeaux, il n'est fait aucune mention de ce 
Voyage d'ltalie. Mais, comme toutes les edi- 
tions posterieures, depuis et compris la cin- 
quieme, sont angmentees d'un troisieme Iivre, 
et d'euviron GOO additions faites aux deux pre- 
miers, on trouve parmi ces additions plusieurs 
faits relatifs a ce meme Voyage. Ils pourroient 
done embarrasser ceux qui, ne pouvant les faire 
cadrer avec la date des editions anterieures aux 
additions de Montaigne, ne sauroient pas que 
ces faits en font partie, et qu'il les a lui-meme 
inseres apres coup dans les deux premiers livres 
des Essais. 

" Mais ce qui rendra ce Journal interes- 

sant pour les lecteurs qui cherchent Phomme 
dans ses ecrits, e'est qu'il leur terra beaucoup 
mieux connoitre Pauteur des Essais, que les 
Essais meme. Ceci doit paroitre un peu para- 
doxe ; allons a la preuve. Dans ces Essais, ou 
pourtant Montaigne parle taut et si souvent de 
lui-meme, son veritable caractere est noye sous 
la multitude des traits que peu vent en former 
Pensemble, et qu'il n'est pas toujours aise de 
rapprocher exactement, ou de bien faire cadrer, 
comme par le moyen d'un verre optique on re- 
unit les traits disperses dans toutes les parties 
de certains tableaux, pour qu'il en resulte une 
figure reguliere. Ce qui preuve que les Essais 
de Montaigne ne Pont pas suffisamment fait 
connoitre, e'est la diversite des jugemens qu'on 
a portes de lui. Ici Pon ne voit plus Pecrivain, 
non pas meme dans le moment le plus froid de 
la composition la moins meditee : e'est Phomme, 
e'est Montaigne lui-meme, sans dessein, sans 
aucun appret, livre a son impulsion naturelle, 
a sa mauiere de penser spontanee, naive, aux 
mouvemens les plus soudains, les ])lus libres de 
son esprit, de sa volonte, &c. On le voit mieux 
que dans ses Essais, parce que e'est bien moins 
lui qui parle, qui rend temoinage de lui-meme, 
que les faits ecrits de sa main pour la decharge 
de sa memoire, sans autre vue, sans la moindre 
idee d'ostentation prochaine, eloignee, presente 
ou future. Parmi les faits de ce Journal qui 
donneront de Pauteur (et sur-tout de sa philo- 
sophic) une idee plus vraie que tous les juge- 
mens qu'on en a portes, 1 nous nous bornons a 
celui-ci : 

" De tous les lieux d'ltalie dignes de attirer 



pouvoit gueres gouter un bomme qui en avoit autant que 
lui, mais qui en avoit fait un tout autre usage. On ne con- 
noit done point assez Montaigne, parce qu'on ne l'a gueres 
jngd que sur ce qu'il dit de lui-meme. sur ses personnalit^s 
continuelles, et sur les traits vagu«>s, indecis. formes de sa 
main. Son caractere philosophique n'a point et^ developpe\ 
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retention de Montaigne, celui qu'on pourroit 
le ntoina soupeonner qu'il cut ete curieux do 
voir, c'est Lorette: ccpendant lui qui n'etoit 
reste qu'un jour et denii tout au plus si Tivoli, 
passa pres de trois jours a Lorette. II est vnii 
qu'une partie de ce terns fut employe taut ii 
t'aire construire un riclu; ICv roto compose de 
cpiatre figures d'argent, 1'une de hi Vierge (de- 
\nnt laquelle etoient a geuotix les trois autres, 
hi sienne. eelle de sa iemmo, et celle de sa tide), 
qu'a sollicker pour son tableau une place qu'il 
n'obtint qiw//vr In'ttuctnip de jurair. II y fit 
de plus ses devotions; ce qui surprendra peut- 
etre encore plus que le Voyage et V JJw voio 



meme. Si 1'auteur de la " Dissertation sur la 
Religion de Montaigne," cpii vient de paroitre, 
avoit lu le .Journal que nous publions, i) en 
auroit tire les plus fortes preuves en mveur de 
son Cliriftiunisine, centre ceux (pii croyent bien 
riionorer en lui reiusunt toute religion": comme 
si, nialgre son scepticisms, on n'uppercevoit pas 
la sienne dans vingt endroits de ses Essais, et si 
sa constant aversion pour les sectes nonvellcs 
if en etoit point une preuve eclatante ct nnlle- 
ment equivoque, ainsi que I'avoit bien remarqne 
sa fill*? d'allianee, Mademoiselle de Gournay, 
la meilleure apologise de -Montaigne." 
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DIARY OF A JOURNEY, 
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[The first two or three pages of the manuscript are missing, 
having apparently been torn off a long time before the work 
was discovered; but after all the loss is not very considerable, 
as regards the journey itself. Montaigne left his chateau, 
22nd July, 1580. as he tells us at the end of his journal, and 
stopped for some time in the camp of the Marshal Matignon, 
who was besieging the town of La Fere on the part of the 
League ; a siege which lasted for six weeks, commencing at 
the end of July 1580, and the place surrendering 12th Sep- 
tenihcr. The Count de Grammont being killed at this siege, 
Montaigne, with other friends of that nobleman, conducted 
his body to Soissons (see Essays, book iii, c 4 ) ; and on the 
5th September he had only got to Beaumont-sur-Oise, whence 
he proceeded on his route for Lorraine. The hiatus, however, 
certainly leaves us in ignorance of the circumstances of his 
departure, of the adventure and the name of the wounded 
count (perhaps wounded at the siege) whom Montaigne sent 
one of his brothers to visit ; and, moreover, of the number 
and quality of his travelling companions. Those whom the 
course of the journal introduces us to are: — 1st, the Sieur de 
Matteeoulon, 1 who, during his residence at Home, was en- 
gaged in a duel ('as related in the Essays, book ii. C 370 ; but 
of whom no mention is made in the journal ; 2. M. d'Estis- 
shc, the son, in all probability, of the Madame d'Estissac, to 
whom Montaigne addressed the eighth chapter of his second 
book ; 3. M. de Caselis, whom the party left at Padua ; 
4. M. de Hautoy, a gentleman of Lorraine, who seems to 
have made the entire journey with Montaigne.] 

- - - Monsieur de Montaigne dispatched 
Monsieur de Matteeoulon 1 post with the esquire 
to visit the count, and found that his wounds 
were not mortal. At Beaumont, 2 M. d'Estissac 
joined our party for the purpose of making the 
journey with us, accompanied by a gentleman, 
a valet-de-chambre, a sumpter-mule, and, on 
foot, a muleteer and two lacqueys, amounting 
to the same number in all as our party, and who 
were to pay their half of the expenses. Mon- 
day, 5t.Ii of September, 1580, we set out from 
Beaumont, after dinner, and went on, without 
stopping, to sup at 

Meaux, a small and pretty town, situated on 
the river Marne. It consists of three sections ; 
the town and the fauxbourg being on this 
side the river, nearest Paris, and the third 
lying over the bridges. This latter, which is a 
very considerable place, and which they call 
the marche (market) is surrounded on all sides 



1 Montaigne's brother. 

2 Beaumont-sur-Oise. 

3 A doubtful tradition, It does not seem very probable 
that Ogier the Dane, who died at Roncesvalles, in 800, should 
have been brought all the way to St. Faron to be buried. 
There was an Ogier de CharmontrS, or Charmontray, who 



by the river and a well-constructed fosse, and 
is thickly populated. This place was formerly 
well fortified with thick high wails and 
towers; but in our second Huguenot troubles, 
on account of the majority of the inhabitants 
belonging to that party, all these fortifications 
were demolished. This district of the town 
once sustained the attack of the English, after 
the other parts had surrendered ; in recompense 
of which service, the Marche has ever since 
been exempt from taxes and other imposts. 
The)' show upon the river Marne an islet oi' two 
1 or three hundred paces long, which, they say, 
was in the first instance merely a hillock thrown 
up by the English, from which to batter the 
Marche with their engines, but which has 
since, with the progress of time, become thus 
consolidated. In the faux-bourg we saw the 
abbey of Saint Faron, a very old building, 
where they show the apartments of Ogier the 
Dane. There is an ancient refectory, with long 
wide tables of stone, of an unusual size, extend- 
ing along each side and end, in the centre of 
which, before our civil wars, rose a fountain of 
water, which served for their repasts. The 
majority of the monks are men of some birth. 
Among other things there is an antique and 
once magnificent tomb, exhibiting the statues 
of two knights, in stone, of extraordinary size. 
They believe these to be the effigies of Ogier 
the Dane and some other Paladin. 3 There is 
neither inscription nor coat-of-arms, but merely a 
Latin sentence, one of the abbots placed on it 
about a hundred years ago, purporting that 
" Here two unknown heroes were buried. " 
Among their reliques they show the bones of 
these knights. The arm-bone, from the shoulder 
to the elbow, is about the entire length of the 
arm of a man of the present time, ordinary mea- 
sure, or somewhat longer than M. de Mon- 
taigne's arm. They also show two of their 



gave all his possessions to the monastery of St. Faron, in 
1085, and he is probably the Ogier in question, if indeed 
there be any Ogier in the case. There is, however, in an old 
necrology of the monastery, this notice : " Gibelina, soror 
Ogerii le Danois, conversa," which would seem as though 
this Paladin bad some connexion with the place. 
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swords, which are about the length of our two- you with glasses which hold the exact quantity 

handed swords; and are very much hacked you wish to have. They are not only taken i 

all alone; the edge, fasting, hut also after eating. Tlnnr operation, | 

At Meaux, M, de Montaigne went to vi-it as he described it, is like that of the waters of i 

the treasurer of the church of St. Stephen, 1 by (InascogniO As to himself, he said that he 

name Justus Terreille, well known union-: the win struck with its effects, from noticing the 

sovaus of France; a little man, sJxty years old, hurt which it did not do him, though Me drunk 

who has travelled in Egypt, been to .Jerusalem, it several times while in a state of extreme per- 

und resided seven years at Constantinople. He* spiration and commotion of body, lie had seen I 

showed M. de Montaigne his library, and the frogs and other little beasts which were thrown ' 

rarities in his garden, amongst which we most into it, die immediately from its effects ; and he 

particularly remarked a box-tree, spreading its said that a handkerchief, if stretched over a 

brunches in a circular form, and become, by glass full of the water, will forthwith turn 

training and cropping, so thick and round, that yellow. People take the waters for at lca-t a 

it appears like a massive policed ball, of the fortnight or three weeks. The place ha- very 

height of a man. excellent accommodation.-. The water W good 

From Meanx, where we dined in the morning, against all sorts of obstruction and gravel ; yet 

we went to sleep at neither M. de Nevers nor he got much the 

Charly, seven leagues. Next day, Thursday better for it. lie had with him a steward of 

morning, we went on to dine at M. de Nevers, and they gave M. de Montaigne 

Domains, seven leagues, Next day, we went a printed paper upon the subject of the di.-putc 

on to dine at between Messieurs de 3Inntpeiisier and de 

E^prenci,- five leagues; when' being arrived, Never:-,'' so that he might learn the facN of the 

Messieurs d'K-ti— ac and de Montaigne went to matter, and be able to inform Mich gentlemen 

mass, as i-^ their custom, in the church ot Notre ns might ask him about it. 
Dame ; and M. de Montaigne having ob-erved Wo sit out hence, Friday morning, and 

on ii former occasion, when M. the Marshal came to 

Stro/.zi was killed at the siege of Teonville, " ( 'haalons,'" seven leagues. We put up at 

that his body was brought to this church, he the Crown, an excellent hostelry, where yon 

inquired where he had been deposited, and are ser\td on plate, and mo>t of the bed and 

found he had hewn buried there without any other furniture i< of silk. The common houses 

memorial, stone, arm-, or epitaph, right against in all this part of the country are built of cliaik, 

the high altar ; and we were told that the cut into square pieces of half a foot each, or 

queen had caused him to be buried thus w ilhout thereabouts; others are built of turf, of the 

pomp ami ceremony, at the 1 express wish of the same form. Next day, alter dinner, we set oil', 

Marshal himself. The Hi-hop of Rones,'' a mem- and went to sleep at 

her of the family of I lanequin-' of Pari-, wa- Yitrs le Francois, ^r\cn leagues. This is a 

at that time otliciating in tliir. church, of w hieh -minll town dm tin.' river Marne, built about 

he is abbot : lor it was the day of the Festival thirty-five or forty years back, in place of the 

of our Lady in September. M. de Montaigne, f,,nncr Vitry, which was burnt. 1 1 retain- its 

after mass, accosted M. Maldonat, '"' .h-uit, original well-proportioned and agreeable form, 

whose name is very famous for erudition in and its centre consists of one ot' the line-t squares 

theology and philo-ophy. They had a long in France. We here learned three memorable 

talk upon learned subjects, both then and after thing-. The first, that Madame the duche-s- 

dinucr at our lodging, where M. Maldonat dowager de (lui-ede Bourbon," eighty-seven 

came to visit u-. And, among other things, year- old, was still alive, and could -till walk a 

M. Maldonat, who had just returned from the quarter of a league. The next, that an e.xeeu- 

baths of A-pa, 7 at Liege, where he had been t ion had taken place a few days before, at a 

with 31. de Ne\crs, told M. de Montaigne place called Montirandet, 1 " in that neighbour- 

1 that the waters there are very cold, and that hood, upon this oeca-ion ■ — Seven or eight girls 
it was considered the colder you could take 1 round ("haumont en Bassigni agreed, -oine ; ears 

them the better. Indeed they are so cold that j before, to dress themsehe- up as men, and so to 

they make some of those who use them shiver continue for the rest of their lives. One of 

and tremble ; and soon after you feel a terrible these came to \ itry, under the name of Mary, 

pain in the stomach. lie said that, for his and gained her livelihood by weaving; she 

portion, he had taken a hundred ounces; for appeared a well-behaved young man, and every 

there are persons in attendance who furnish body liked her as such. She became betrothed 



: The ancient cathedral, since placed under the patronage " Spa. 

of the Virtrin. H Gasrnny. 

2 Eperr.ay, in Champagne. ■' It uas about some point of parliamentary precedence, 

3 Thecnv'ille. aml Wil3 ultimately determined in favour of the Duke de 
, ., M"ntpen»itT. 

4 R ennes. , , :i n , aUm „ sur Marne , 

s flcnncquin. I n Antoinette de IJourbr.n widow of Claude de Lorraine, 
6 Juan lUaldonado, the learned Spanish Jesuit, author ot fk*t Ouke of Guise, who died in 15j0. The Jacobin L>ore 

some excellent commentaries on the Gospels; died at . sp<aks of her as of a saint. 

Rome, 1583. j n Muntier en-Oer. 
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at Vitry to a girl who is still alive, but, in con- 
sequence of some differences that arose between 
them, the match was broken off. Afterwards 
she went to Montirandet, still gaining her live- 
lihood at the same employment, and there she 
fell in love with, and married, a woman, with 
whom she lived four or .five months, and gave 
her every satisfaction, 'tis said ; but at the end of 
that time, having been recognised by a person 
from Chaumont, and the thing being brought 
under the cognizance of justice, the husband 
was condemned to be hanged ; which she said 
she would rather endure than re-assume her 
female attire and habits. And she was accord- 
ingly hanged, on the charge of having, by un- 
lawful practices and inventions, supplied the 
defects of her sex. The third anecdote is of 
a man still living, named Germain, of humble 
condition, without trade or occupation, who 
was a woman up to the age of twenty-two, and 
only noticeable as such from having more hair 
about her chin than other girls, whence she was 
called Bearded Mary. One day, making an 
unusual effort in a leap, her virile utensils came 
out, and the Cardinal de Lenoncourt, at that 
time bishop of Chalons, gave her the name of 
Germain. lie is not married. He has a large 
thick beard ; but we could not see him, for he 
was at some neighbouring village. They have 
still in the place a song, common in the mouths 
of the girls, in which they advise one another 
not to stretch their legs too wide, lest they 
should become men, as Mary Germain did. 
They say that Ambrose Pare has inserted this 
story in his book on surgery. It was declared 
to M. de Montaigne to be absolutely true, by 
the chief officers of the town. Thence we set 
out, Sunday morning after breakfast, and went 
without stopping to 

Bar, nine leagues, where M. de Montaigne, 
who had been there before, found nothing new 
to remark, but the lavish expenditure that a pri- 
vate priest and dean of those parts, had gone to, 
and was still continuing daily, in the construc- 
tion of public works. He is called Gilles de 
Treves ; he has built the most sumptuous mar- 
ble chapel, full of pictures ami decorations, that 
is to be seen in France ; and has built, and just 
finished furnishing, the finest private house also 
that is to be seen in France ; the completest in 
structure, the most elaborately decorated and 
enriched, and the most commodious : this he 
intends for a college. He is now gilding and 
completing it at his own expense. From Bar, 
where we dined on Monday, w r e went to sleep at 

Mannese, four leagues, a little village where 
M. de Montaigne was obliged to stop, on ac- 
count of his cholic, which also occasioned him 
to abandon the desire he had formed of seeing 
Toul, Metz, Nancy, Jouinville, and St, Disier, 
towns scattered along this route, in order to get 



1 Plombieres. 

2 Donreinv la Pucelle. 

3 D Arc. ' 

4 Among others, several. of the lords of the family of £>u 



as soon as possible to Plommieres. 1 We left 
Mannese Tuesday morning, and went to dine at 

Vaucouleur, one league ; and then went along 
the river Meuse to a village named 

Donremy, 2 on the Meuse, three leagues from 
Vaucouleur, where was born the famous Maid 
of Orleans, whose name was .loan d'Acq, 3 or 
d'Arcis. Her descendants were ennobled by 
the royal favour; and. we were shown the arms 
which the king gave them, azure, a straight 
sword with a crown and handle of 'gold, and 
two fleurs-de-lis at the side of the sword ; of 
which a receiver of Vaucouleur gave M. de 
Caselis a painted copy. The front of the small 
house in which she was born is covered with 
representations of her different exploits; but 
time has greatly defaced the painting. There 
is also a tree with a vine up it, which is called 
' the .Maid's tree,'" but there is nothing else 
remarkable about it. We proceeded in the 
evening to sleep at 

Neufchasieau, five leagues, where, in the 
church of the Cordeliers, there are a great 
many tombs, four or five hundred years old, of 
the nobility of the country, 4 all of the inscrip- 
tions on which begin in this way : " Cy git tel, 
qui fut mors lors que li milliaires courroit, per 
mil deux cens, &c." AVe saw their library, 
in which there are a great many books, but 
none of them rare ; and a well, with very large 
buckets, which are worked up and down by the 
feet treading on a plank of wood, placed on a 
pivot, with which is connected a piece of round 
wood, to which the cord of the well is attached. 
M. de Montaigne had seen some of the same 
sort elsewhere. Close to the well is a large 
stone vessel, raised above the top of the well 
about five or six feet, which the bucket mounts 
up to, ami by the same machinery empties 
itself into it, thus keeping it always full. 
This vessel is of such a height that from it, by 
means of leaden pipes, the water is conveyed 
to the refectory, kitchen, and bakehouse, where 
it rises in stone receptacles in the form of 
natural fountains. 

From Neufchasteau, where we breakfasted, 
we went on to sup at 

Mireeourt, six leagues, a pretty little town, 
where M. do Montaigne heard news of M. and 
Madame de Bourbon, who are in the neigh- 
bourhood. Next morning, after breakfast, he 
went to see, at a quarter of a league thence, 
out of the road, the nuns of Ponssay. This is 
one of several religious houses, which have 
been established in this district, for the educa- 
tion of girls of good family.' 5 Each has one 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred crowns 
a-year, some more, some less, for her mainte- 
nance, and separate apartments. Children at 
nurse are received. They are not vowed to 
virginity, except the officials, such as the abbess, 



Chatelet. One of these nobles insisted upon being interred 
standing upright in the hollow ol a pillar, saying that "no j 
churl should ever walk over his belly." 

5 The others were at Reniiremont, Epinal, and Uonxieres. I 

2 M J 
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prioress, and others. They ilross as they plca-o, 
like otlicr youiiLf ladies, except that they a* II 
wear a wlnte veil on tlie head ; and in church, 
during service, a lar<re mantie, which they 
leave in their places in the choir. AN the 
nuns are at liberty to receive* company, without 
any restraint, whether it be pcr>nns coining to 
solicit them in marriage, or ordinary visitor". 
Those >vl»o arc inmates may give nwiiv or sell 
their benefice to whomsoever they will. pro- 
vided the new comer he of the requisite cun- 
dition ; and there are certain noblemen of the 
province who have it in chiir^e, and are hound 
bv oath to ascertain clearly the family of the 
girls who are presented. There is nothing to 
hinder one person from having three or four 
benefices. The inmates perform the same re- 
ligion:- ceremonies as in other convents; and 
the greater part of them are found to fini.-h 
their davs there, and to decline (dianiriu _;' their 
condition. Thence we went on to -up at 

Kspino, 1 live leagues. This i> a pretty little 
town, on the river Moselle, into which we 
were refused ndmis>ion, on account oi having 
{teen at Neiifehu-feuu, where the plague wa> 
not long since. Next morn inir \>c went on 
to dim* at 

Plomniiercs, four leagues. Fr.nn Hur-le- 
Dne the leagues resume the measure of (Jas- 
cony, and become longer and longer as they 
approach Oennauy, until thi'V are double and 
treble what they are here. \\ e arrived Friday, 
Kith Sept. loSl), at two o'elo"k in the morning. 
This place i- situated on the cmtlim s of Lor- 
raine ami (Jermaiiy, in a valley, between a 
number of high and precipitous hills, which 
closely environ it on all sides. At the bottom 
of this valley spring several fountains, hot and 
cold. The water of the former has neither smell 
nor taste, and is as hot a- one can po—ihly drink 
it, so that M. de Montaigne w a- obliged to pour 
it backwards and forwards, from one «jla-s to 
another. There arc only two springs the water 
of which is used. That which turns to the 
west, and produces the bath called the Queen's 
Hath, leaves in the mouth a sweet flavour, like 
liquorice; without any after-taste, except that, 
as it seemed to M. de Montaigne, if you atten- 
tively notice, it smacks somewhat of iron. 'Idle 
otlicr, which rises from the foot of the opposite 
mountain., of which M. de Montaigne only 
drank one day, is of a ronghi>h taste, savouring 
of alum. The custom of the place is to use the 
baths only two or three times a day. Some 
take their meals in the bath, where also they 
have themselves cupped and scarified ; they 
never take the bath till they have pureed 
themselves. If they drink the water, 'tis a 
glass or two, while they are 1 in the bath. They 
were much surprised at M. de Montaigne's 
method of taking it, who, without any pre- 
vious physicking, would drink nine glasses of it, 
making about a quart, every morning at seven 



Eapinal, or Kpinal. 



o'clock, and dined at twelve ; and the days that 
he bathed, which was every other (lay, it was 
at tour o'clock, remaining in the bath only 
one hour. On these days he generally went 
without supper. We siw many men there who 
had been cured of ulcers and various eruptions. 
The en-toin is to be there at, lea>t a month. 
The favourite season is the spring, in May. 
They seldom take the waters after August, on 
account of the coldness of the climate; but 
we -i ill found company there, the dry, warm 
weather having lasted longer than usual. 
Anumg others. M. de Montaigne contracted an 
intimate friend-hip with the Seigneur d'An- 
delot, of Fnmchc-( ompto, whose father was 
<_ir;uid eijiierrv to the Fmperor Charles \ '., and 
who hiniH'lf had been fir-t field-marshal in the 
annv of I )on John of Austria, and was made go- 
vernor of Saint Quciitin, when we lost it. One 
part of hi- beard was w bite, and one of his eve- 
brows ; and he told M. de Montaigne that this 
change had come upon him all in an in>tunt, 
one day that ho was sitting at home full of 
Uriel' at the death of a brother of his, whom the 
Duke of Aha had put. to death a< an accom- 
plice of the Count- F.gnemont and Homes ;- 
that he had been leaning hi- head on hi^ hand, 
at the place where the hair was now while, 
and that when he ro-e, those w ho were with 
him thought the changed colour was flour, 
which by some chance had fallen on those 
parts. It had remained -o ever since. These 
baths were formerly frequented by the (Jermans 
only ; but, for -everal years pa-t, people from 
Fraiiche-Oompte and France base come here 
in crowds. There are several bath-rooms; 
with a principal one, a large building, con- 
structed in an oval form, after the antique. 
It is thirty-live paces long, and fifteen wide. 
The hot water rises from underneath by several 
-prings, and cold water Hows in from above, to 
moderate the heat, according to the wish of tho-e 
who are taking it. The seats or boxes an; 
divided otf along the sides by polos, suspended 
in the manner of those by which horns are 
kept apart in our stables: the place is boarded 
over, to ward otf the sun and rain. All round 
the inside of the bath there are four degrees of 
stone steps, ri-ing tin; same way as in a theatre, 
whereon the bathers can sit or lean. The 
greatest decorum is observed : the men, how- 
ever, bathe quite naked, with the exception of 
a slight pair of drawers, and the women with 
the exception of a shift. Wc lodged at the 
Angel, which is the best inn, ina-much as it is 
equally near both baths. Our w hole suite of 
apartments, though we had several rooms, 
co*t only tifteen-pence a-day. The landlords 
at all the places supply wood into the bargain ; 
but the country about is so full of it that it only 
costs the cutting. The landladies are excellent 
cooks. I'n the full season this lodging would 
have cost a crown a day, and cheap too : the 
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feed of the horses is three-pence a day, and all 
other charges are equally reasonable. The 
rooms are not very handsome, but they are 
exceedingly convenient ; for, by means of a 
great number of passages, each chamber is 
independent of the others. The wine and bread 
are bad. The people here are a worthy set : 
frank, sensible, and attentive. All the laws of 
the country are religiously observed. Every 
year they renew on a tablet, before the groat 
bath, in the German and French languages, 
the following rules and regulations: — 

" Claude de Rynach, Knight, Seigneur of 
St. Balesmont, Montureulz en Ferrette, Lenda- 
court, &c, Counsellor and Chamberlain of our 
sovereign Lord Monseigneur the Duke, and 
his Bailli for the Yosges : 

" Be it known, that for the peace and quiet of 
sundry ladies and other notable personages, 
assembling from various regions and countries 
to these baths of Plommieres, we have, 
pursuant to the command of his Highness, 
instituted and ordained, and do institute and 
ordain, as follows : 

" Be it known that the correction of minor 
offences will remain in the hands of the Ger- 
mans, as of old ; to whom is enjoined the caus- 
ing to be observed the ceremonies, statutes, and 
rules in use for the maintenance of the said 
baths, and the punishment of the offences com- 
mitted by people of their nation, without excep- 
tion of persons, and without making use of any 
blasphemous or irreverent language against 
the Catholic Church and belief. 

" All persons, of whatever quality, condi- 
tion, district, province, or country they may be, 
are forbidden to make use of injurious language, 
tending to excite quarrelling ; or to bear arms 
at the said baths ; or to give the lie, or to have 
recourse to arms, under penalty of being se- 
verely punished, as infringers of the ducal 
guarantee, and as rebels to Ins Highness. 

" All prostitutes and immodest girls are for- 
bidden to enter the said baths, or to approach 
the same within five hundred paces, under 
penalty of being whipped at the four corners of 
the said baths ; and of imprisonment and arbi- 
trary fine, for the persons who shall have 
received or harboured them. 

" Under the same penalty, all persons are 
forbidden to use towards the ladies and all fe- 
males generally, frequenting the said baths, 
any lascivious or immodest language ; to touch 
their persons indecorously ; or to enter or quit 
the said baths in any manner offensive to public 
propriety. 

" And because, by the virtue of the said 
baths, God and nature operate various cures 
and remedies, and that it is essential to main- 
tain purity and cleanliness, in order to prevent 
various contagions and infections that might 
there arise, it is expressly ordered that the mas- 
ter of the said baths shall take great care and 
examine all those who enter the baths night or 



day, and shall preserve modesty and silence 
there during the night, without noise, scandal, 
or derision. And if any person shall disobey 
this regulation, the master of the said baths is 
commanded to convey such person immediately 
before the magistrate, and have exemplary pu- 
nishment inflicted on him. 

" Finally, it is forbidden, to all persons com- 
ing from infected places, to enter or approach 
Plommieres, on pain of death ; and all mayors 
and officers are enjoined to take strict heed to 
this; and all inhabitants of the said place are 
ordered to send into us certificates stating the 
names and surnames, and ordinary residence of 
the persons whom they have received into their 
houses, under penalty of imprisonment. 

" All which ordinances above declared have 
been this day made public before the Grand 
Bath of the said Plommieres, and copies ot 
them affixed, in the German and French lan- 
guages, on the nearest and most conspicuous 
place to the Grand Bath, and signed by us, 
Bailly de Yosges. Given at the said Plom- 
mieres, the 4th day of May, in the year of 
Peace and our Lord, 1580. 

" Claude de Pyxach." 

We stopped at this place from the l£th to 
the 27th of September. 31. de Montaigne 
drank the water eleven mornings; on eight 
of these mornings he drank nine glasses, and 
on three mornings seven glasses ; he bathed 
five times. lie found the water easy enough 
to take, and always passed it before dinner, 
lie found no other effect in it than in causing 
urine. I lis appetite was good ; and his sleep, 
digestion, and whole ordinary condition, were 
in no way impaired by it. On the sixtii day 
he had an unusually severe attack of eholie, 
and he had it in his right side, where he had 
never felt the pain before, except once at Arsac, 
and then very slight, without any result. This 
attack lasted four hours ; and, during its opera- 
ration, he clearly felt the straining of the stone 
through the ureters. The two first days he was 
here, he passed two little stones that were in the 
bladder, and afterwards, at intervals, gravel. 
But he left the baths in the opinion that he still 
had in the bladder the stone which occasioned 
the above-mentioned cholic, and some other little 
stones of which he had felt the descent. lie 
conceived the effect of the?e waters, and theii 
quality, as regarded himself, to be very like 
that of the high fountain at the Bath of Ba- 
nieres. As to the water here, he found it very 
mild ; indeed, children of a year or six months 
old are commonly to be seen paddling about in 
it. His perspiration was full, but gentle. He 
commanded me, at the request of the hostess, — 
it is a custom of that country, — to present her 
with a copy of his arms on wood, which a 
painter of the place executed for a crown ; and 
the hostess had it carefully fixed on the wall of 
her house, outside. September 27th, after din- 
ner, we left Plommieres, and passed over a 
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mountainous e.niniry, which resounded under 
our horses' feet us though we were riding over 
hollow ground, and made a noise like drums ! 
beating. \V(: got to supper at 

Kemiremont, two leagues, a pretty little 
town, when; we found excellent lodging at the 
Unicorn; indeed, nil the towns of Lorraine (of 
which this is the la-f ) have better lodging and 
| accommodation in their inns than i^ to be found 
' in Franco. Here is a famous Convent, of the 
same description with that at Pou-^sai. The 
nuns claim, against M. de Lorraine, tlie sove- 
reignty and principality of this town. Messrs. 
d'Hstissau and de Montaigne proceeded to 
the convent immediately after their arrival ; 
and went over several of the private suites -of 
| apartments, which are very handsome and well 
' furnished. Their abbe-s was lately dead (a lady 
i of the house of dTntcvilie), and they were 
' about electing another, the candidate being the 
sister of the ( 'ount de Salines. They went to 
see the Doyenne, a lady of the house of Loire. ! 
who had done M. de Montaigne the honour of 
sending to enquire after him at I'lonnniere-, and 
had there forwarded him a present of arti- 
chokes ami partridges, and a banvl «>f wine. 
They learnt here that several neighbouring 
villages hold of the couvent by ;i tenure of two 
basons of snow everv l'eiileco.-.t-dav, <^r, in de- 
fa id t of that, of a waggon drawn by f.mr white 
oxen: but they said that ihe rcntof>now had 
never failed to be pai 1, though at tie- time we 
were there the heat was as great lis it is in 
Gascouy in the height of Miiumer. They 
wear a white veil on the head, with an edging 
of crape. Their robe is black (of whatever 
material and fa-diion I hey please), while they 
are in the convent : elsewhere they may wear 
colours ; for petticoats, what they pleasi ; thin 
shoes and clogs: under their veil- they dre.«*s 
their hair in the usual manner. To be admitted 
nuns here, they mu-t be noble by four di'-ceuts, 
both on the father'?, and on the mother's ?ide. 
AI. de .Montaigne took leave of the ladies in 
the evening. Next morning, at das -break, we 
set out. .lust as we had mounted our hordes 
the Doyenne sent a gentleman to M. de' .Mon- 
taigne, requesting him to come to her, which 
he did. This detained us an hour. The object 
of the ladies was to entrust 31. de Montaigne 
with the management of their allair- at H one, a 
commission which he accepted. On leaving this 
place, we rode for some time through a beauti- 
ful and plea-ant valley, along the banks of the 
Moselle, ami got by dinner-tnne to 

Uossan, 2 four leagues, a dirty little village, 
the last place on this route, where the French 



1 Ludrc, 

2 Russanir, r!uss:m. 

3 Thann. 

1 Mulhaus. 

5 John Casimir, son of Louis, F.le-tor and Count Palatine, 
who led the G -rnian troops into France to the ussistance of 
Oip Huguenots, in 151)7, in the time of C'Ir.irifs !X. 'there 
must be some error in the text of Jtiis anecdote, for it seems 



language is spoken. Here Messrs. d'Estissac 
and de Montaigne, putting on linen smock- 
frocks which were lent them for the purpose, 
went to see the silver-mines that M. de Lorraine 
has hero, two thousand paces under the earth. 
After dinner we proceeded along the mountains, 
where we were shown, among other things, 
upon inaccessible rock-, the nests where the}' 
take goss-hawks (which cost here only three 
nobles of the country money ), and the source 
of the Moselle. We got to supper at 

Taue, a four leagues the first town of Ger- 
many, subject to the emperor, and a very pretty 
place. Next morning 1 , we proceeded along a 
wide and beautiful plain, bordered on the left 
by gentle undulations covered with vineyards 
of tin* finest and iiin>t cultivated description, 
and of such extent that our Gascons said they 
never saw any tiling like them. The vintage 
was in full operation. We got by dinner- 
time to 

Melhonse, 1 two leagues a pretty little Swiss 
town, canton of Ba-lc. M. de Montaigne went 
to see tin* church, fur they are not Catholics 
her< i . lie found it, as well as the other churches 
throughout the country, of a handsome form. 
Indeed, nothing has been changed, with the 
exception that the images have been removed, 
and tin* altars changed. He had infinite 
pleasure in observing the freedom and good 
government of this nation ; and in remarking 
that his host of the Grapes, on his return 
from the town-council, held in a magnificent, 
richly gilded palace, where he had acted as 
president, waited up >n his guests in person at 
dinner; there was another man, without any 
train or authority, in the place, and who filled 
the guests' glasses as they needed it, who ye 
had led four companies of foot into France 
under Casimir, "' against the king, and had re- 
ceived a pen>ion from the king of three hundred 
crowns a year, for more than twenty years. 

'fhis gentleman gave M. de Montaigne, as 
he w as waiting on him at table, an account of 
his life ami condition, without any setting off 
or atlectation. lie -aid, among other things, 
that his countrymen have no hesitation, not- 
withstanding their religion, in serving the king 
against the Huguenots themselves ; and this 
several others said, as we went along; and we 
were told that at our siege of La Fere, there 
were more than fifty of the men of this town 
in the service of the "Catholics. They mentioned 
that they marry indiilerently women of our 
persuasion and of their own, and do not seek 
to make their Catholic wives change their 
religion. Trom this place, after dinner, we 



et 



that this \vorth_v Swiss had been a pensioner of the King 

for more than twenty years ; so that it does not appear very 

' prol»:ihle lie would have so little regarded Ins interests as to 

I have letl troops against his paymaster. The paiaprapli 

I which follows makes it pretty clear that he had led troops 

I against Casimir and the Hutru'cnots. Three hundred crowns 

a year, too, seems a larie pension for such a prrson, in those 

days; but thus M. de Montaigne, or his secretary, tells the 

' tale. 
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proceeded through a fine, open, fertile country, 
thickly studded with pretty villages and inns, 
and came to sleep at 

Basle, three leagues; a handsome town, 
about the size of Blois, divided into two parts 
by the Rein, 1 which is here crossed by a wide 
wooden bridge. The municipality did Messrs. 
d'Estissac and de Montaigne the honour of 
sending them some wine by one of their officers, 
who made them a long harangue while they 
were at table, to which M. de Montaigne re- 
plied, also at considerable length, both parties 
remaining uncovered, in presence of several 
Germans and French, who were staying in 
the inn. The host served as interpreter. The 
wines of this district are very good. A remark- 
able thing we noticed here was the house of 
a physician, named Felix Platerus, the most 
elaborately decorated in the French fashion 
that was ever seen ; it is, besides, lofty and 
large, and sumptuously fitted up. Among other 
things he has a book of simples, which he has 
nearly completed ; and whereas others merely 
paint the different herbs according to their 
colours, he lias found out a way of pasting the 
plants themselves on the paper, so naturally and 
completely that the smallest leaves and fibres 
are clearly to be seen, and he fixes them so 
closely that no part of them ever escapes ; he 
showed us some simples which had been fixed 
there more than twenty years ago. We also 
saw, both at his house and in the public school, 
some entire skeletons of men. standing upright. 
r There is this peculiarity about tlreir elock, the 
\town clock, not the one in the fauxbourg, that 
lit always strikes the hours an hour before the 
i real time; that is to say, when it strikes ten, 
the real time is only nine ; and they told us that 
the reason why they keep up this custom is, 
that once upon a time the clock's accidentally 
striking an hour wrong in this way, saved their 
town from an assault which had been planned 
against it. Basilee is so called, not from the 
Greek word, but because base signifies passage 
in German. We here saw a great many literati, 
such as Grineus, 2 and the author of "the The- 
atrum, 3 and the above named physician (Pla- 
terus), nnd Francis H ottoman. 4 These two last 
came to sup with Messieurs the day after their 
arrival. M. de Montaigne fancied that they 
were not very well agreed amongst themselves 
as to their religion, from the answers he re- 
ceived : some calling themselves Zuinglians, 
others Calvinists, and others Martinists ; 5 and 
he was informed that many persons among 
them are still Roman Catholics at heart. The 
form of administering the sacrament is a com- 
mon matter of conversation ; every one sets his 
hand to it that will, and the ministers do not 



» Rhine. 

2 Simon Grinreus, author of an Encominn Medecince, 
printed at Basle in 1592; anil of an edition of the Treatises 
of Aphrodisaeus and Dainaseenus on Fevers. 

3 There are several works v.n.lcr this title, so that we do 
not know to whom reference is here made. 



venture to remove this chord of the differences 
among the religions. The. church - yard is 
full of images and old tombs, quite perfect, 
on which prayers are carved for the souls of 
the dead ; the organs, the bells, the crosses at 
the top of the belfries, and all the paintings 
on the windows, remain entire, as well as 
the benches and seats in the choir. They 
have placed the baptismal fonts in the place 
where the high altar used to stand, and have 
raised another altar at the head of the nave. 
The church of the Chartreux, which is a very 
handsome edifice, is carefully preserved and kept 
up. Even the ornaments and furniture remain as 
before, which the people of the new faith men- 
tion in proof of their good faith, they having 
obliged themselves thereto by the promise they 
jyavc when they came to an agreement. The 
bishop of the place, who is very hostile to the 
new faith, resides outside the town, within his 
diocese, where he still keeps up the old forms, 
for persons of our communion. The members 
of the ancient religion possess about 50,01)0 
livres a year in the town, and continue to elect 
the bishop. Several of the inhabitants com- ! 
plained to M. de Montaigne of the dissolute j 
habits of the women, and the drunkenness of 
the. men. We saw a poor man's child cut tor 
umbilical hernia, and it appeared to us that he 
was very roughly treated by the surgeon. We 
visited a very fine public library they have on 
the banks of the river, charmingly situated. 
We stayed here a whole day ; and next day, 
after dinner, resumed our journey, proceeding 
along the banks of the Rhine for about two 
leagues, and then turning off to the left, 
through a rich and fertile country. They have 
an infinite abundance of fountains throughout 
the country ; there is no village or cross-road 
where you do not find one, generally large and 
handsome ; and at Basle, they say, there are 
more than three hundred. They are so fond 
of balconies, even towards Lorraine, that in 
every house, where these are not already con- 
structed, they have between all the windows of 
the upper rooms, doors opening upon the street, 
so that at some future day they may make bal- 
conies for these to lead to. In all this part of 
the country, from Espinal, even the smallest 
cottages have glass windows, ami the larger 
houses derive, both externally and internally, 
a great accession of ornament and agreeable- 
ness, from being amply provided with these 
glass windows, the frames of which are cu- 
riously elaborated. They have plenty of mate- 
rials, and good workmen, to enable them to do 
this; and herein they have greatly the advan- 
tage over us. Moreover, in every church, 
however small, they have a handsome clock 

** Francis Hotman, the celebrated jurisconsult, whom his 
pupiLs saved from the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, and 
who then retired to Geneva, and afterwards to Bale, where 
he died in 1500. He is considered to be the author of the 
celebrated brochure against the house of Lorraine, entitled 
An Tiirre.—See the Memoirs of Uepnier de la Planche. 

'•> That is to say, Lutherans, from Martin Luther. 
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and sun-dial. Tliey are also skilled in the 
inannfacture of tiles ; their house** are covered 
with these, soldered with lend, in a variety 
of forms ; and their rooms are floored with 
the same material. .Nothing can be more 
cleanly than their stoves, which are of earthen- 
ware. The wood which they principally use 
is deal, and their carpenters are exceeding 
good workmen. Even their casks are all 
more or h>s carved, and are mostly painted 
and varnished. Their common dining-rooms 
are generally larirc and well-furnished ; you 
often meet with five or six tahh-s in a room, 
each provided with benches, at w hieh all the 
inmates and guests dine together, so many at 
each table. The smallest inns have two or 
three; such room-, well litted up, and lighted 
by window.-. .It would seem, however, that 
they pay more attention to their eating-rooms 
than to anythiiiir el>e, for the bed-chambers are 
very indifferent. There are curtains to the 
beds, ami you have* always three or four beds 
in a room, standing side by side ; there are no 
chimneys, and \ on can find no place to warm 
yourself at but the common stove: you hear 
no news of tire anywhere else ; and 'tis a ureal 
offence for you to l'o into the kitchen. They 
are very ill-provided everywhere w'th what we 
consider bed-chamber nece-xuric- : he is a lucky 
man who etin g< t held of a white sheet ; ami 
what sheets there are m-vr cover the boUter ; 
indeed, the unM ordinary covering is a sort of 
thin feather-bed, and that v < ry dirty. How- 
ever, they are very excellent cooks, especially 
in the article? of tir-h. Their rooms have no 
defence against the dump or wind but the glass 
windows, which are quite unprovided with 
shutters : there are air-holes in every corner of 
every room: and as to the windows, they are 
seldom closed, even at night. Their fashions 
at table an; quite different from ours : they 
never mix water with their wine, wherein they 
are very much in the riuht ; for their wines 
are so thin that our gentlemen thought them 
even weaker than tho?e of (iaseony when 
watered, and yet they have an agreeable 
flavour. The servants dine at the same table 
with the masters, or at an adjoining table, at 
the same time with them; for one servant is 
sufficient to attend to a large table, seeing that 
every person, having his goblet or cup of silver 
placed at his right hand, the attendant has 
only to till it as soon as it is empty, without 
moving it, the wine being kept in a pewter 
or wooden vessel, with a long beak 5 and as to 
the eatables, they only serve up two or three 
dishes on a great tray. They mix several sorts 
of meats together exceedingly well, but in a 
manner very different from ours; sometimes thev 
put the different dishes on the table one above 
the other, on iron stands with long legs, one 
sort of meat being put on one branch of the 
stand, and another under it. Their tables, of 
which some arc round, and some square, are 
very large, so that the servant would have 



some difficulty in placing the dishes separately ; 
but he can easily remove the stand at once, 
and bring another ; and this is done six or 
seven times, tor one course is never introduced 
till that before it is removed. As to the plates, 
before' they bring in the dessert, they place in 
the middle of the room, as soon as the last di>h 
is taken away, a large basket of wicker-work, 
or painted wood, into which the guests throw 
their plates, the principal person present throw- 
ing his plate first, and the others succeeding 
him in due order, for in this particular they 
are very tenacious of the observance of rank. 
This basket being removed, the servant places 
the dessert on table, all together in two dishes ; 
they introduce radishes here, as they do baked 
pears, with the meat. Among other tilings, 
they hold the crawfish in e.-poeial esteem, and 
always have a di.-h of them at table, which 
dish has a cover over it as a mark of parti- 
cular honour ; and a? ;i further distinction, the 
guests hand it to one mother, a thing that they 
hardly ever do with any other article. There 
is plenty of this |>h to be had, and it is enten 
every day, yet it is nevertheless regarded as 
a luxury. They do not give you water to 
wash your hands with, bef ire or after meals; 
but every one, at his pleasure, makes u<c of a 
small washing- .-tiunl, that is always to be 
found in tin; corner of the room, as in our 
monasteries. Most of the utensils, whether 
for dining-room or bedchamber use, are made 
of wood, polished to the utmost decree of 
smoothness und cleanliness. Some place pew- 
ter plates upon thc.-c wooden ones, at dinner, 
till the desert is served ; and then only the 
wooden plates are left. They keep thecielings 
and floor* of their rooms, and all their furni- 
ture, in the highest order and polish. Their 
beds are so high that you generally have to 
mount up to them by steps; and almost every 
where there are small bed-, placed at the nde 
of the large ones. As they are excellent work- 
men in iron, most of their spits turn upon 
springs, or by means of weights, as in clock- 
work ; though some are turned by a sort of 
wooden sails, large and light, placed in the 
funnel of their chimneys, and worked by the 
draught ami smoke. They roast their meat 
gently and very much, and, indeed, dry it up 
somewhat too much. These windmills, how- 
ever, arc only met with in the large inns, 
where they keep up a great fire, as at Baden. 
i Their motion is uniform and continuous. The 
I croncrality of the chimneys from Lorraine, be- 
sides, are* different from ours: they rise from 
I the hearth, in the middle or corner of the 
! kitchen, and occupy almost the entire breadth 
of the kitchen, at the bottom, where there is 
1 a great opening of five or six square feet wide, 
which goes narrowing itself up to the top of 
the house: this gives sufficient room for them 
to fix their large sail, which with us would 
occupy so much of the funnel as to block up 
the passage of the smoke. The least meals 
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occupy three or four hours ; for they eat more 
slowly, and in a more wholesome manner, than 
we do. They have an abundance of all sorts 
of provisions, and cover the tables in the most 
profuse manner; at least, we found it so. On 
Friday they do not help you to meat ; and they 
say they never eat it on that day, if they can 
help it. The prices are about the same as in 
France, round Paris. The horses are supplied 
with more oats than they can cat. W r e went 
on to sleep at 

Homes, four leagues ; a small village in the 
duchy of Austria. Next day, being Sunday, 
we heard mass ; and I remarked that the women 
keep all on the left side of the church, and 
the men on the right, without intermingling. 
They have several rows of cross-benches, one 
above another, of a proper height for sitting 
upon. The women kneel upon these, and not 
on the ground, so they look as though they 
were standing; besides these, the men have 
wooden rails to lean against, and seats like 
the women's, on which they kneel. Instead of 
joining hands in prayer to God, as we do, at 
the elevation of the Host, they stretch them out 
wide apart, and keep them thus extended while 
the priest exhibits the pax. They placed 
Messrs, d'Estissac and de Montaigne on the 
third bench among the men ; and those above 
them were afterwards occupied by men of infe- 
rior appearance, as was the case on the women's 
benches. It seemed to us that the first rows 
were not esteemed the most honourable. The 
interpreter and guide we had engaged at liable, 
a sworn messenger of the town, came to mass 
with us, and in his way exhibited every mani- 
festation of devotion and zeal. After dinner, 
we passed the river A rat 1 at Broug, 2 a small 
town belonging to Messieurs of Berne, and 
thence went to see an abbey, that Queen 
Catherine of Hungary gave to the seigneury 
of Berne in the year 15*24, and in which are 
buried Leopold, archduke of Austria, and a 
great number of gentlemen who were defeated 
with him by the Swiss in 1380. Their arms 
and names are still legible on their tombs, and 
their remains are carefully preserved. M. de 
Montaigne spoke to a gentleman of Berne who 
has the command here, and who showed us 
every thing that was to be seen. In this abbey 3 
there are loaves of bread and basons of soup 
always kept ready for any traveller who may 
apply for them, and never has any person been 
refused this aid, which is a part of the institu- 
tion of the abbey itself. Thence we went over 
in the ferry-boat, which, by means of an iron 
pulley attached to a high cord, crosses the river 
Beix 4 (flowing from the lake of Lucerne), and 
came to 

Baden, four leagues, a small tow r n, with a 



» Aar. 

2 Hrug. 

3 The celebrated abbey of Mouri. See the Life of Dom 
Calmet, book i., and his Diurium Ilelveticum. 



suburb, in the latter of which are the baths. It 
is a Catholic town, under the protection of the 
eight cantons of Switzerland. Here several 
important royal congresses have taken place. 
We did not lodge in the town itself, but at the 
Bath, which is situated quite at tiie bottom of 
the mountain, along a river, or torrent rather, 
called Limacq, 5 which takes its course from the 
lake of Zurich. There are two or three public 
Baths, open at the top, of which only the poor 
people make use. The others, of which there 
are a great number, are enclosed in houses, 
where again they are divided oft" into small 
private baths, open or closed-in, let out with 
the apartments which each respectively adjoins. 
These baths are most comfortably fitted up, and 
there are separate pipes of hot water for every 
one of them. The houses are very handsome, 
and are kept up on a grand scale. In that 
where we lodged, there have been, in one day, 
three hundred mouths to provide for. There 
was still a good deal of company when we 
arrived, so much so that a hundred and seventy 
beds were required for the guests. There are 
eleven kitchens, with seventeen stoves, and in 
a house adjoining ours, they have fifty sets of 
rooms completely fitted up. The walls of the 
houses are all covered with the arms of the 
gentlemen who at different times have lodged 
in them. The other town, on the brow of the 
hill, is a small but pretty place, as indeed most 
of the towns in these parts are. For, besides 
that they make their streets wider and more 
open than ours, their squares larger, and have 
all their windows richly glazed, they have this 
fashion, almost every where, of painting their 
houses on the outside, and covering them with 
coats-of-arms and other devices, which has a 
very pretty effect ; and further, there is no 
town amongst them wherein you do not find 
several large fountains, ornamentally con- 
structed of stone or wood, and forming a pro- 
minent feature in the cross-ways. These various 
circumstances make their towns appear much 
prettier than those of France. The water of 
the baths gives out a sulphureous smell, like 
those of Aignes-caudes 6 and others. The heat 
is moderate, like those of Barbotan 7 or Aigues- 
caudes, and the baths are consequently very 
mild and agreeable. Those who have under 
their charge ladies who wish to bathe with pri- 
vacy and delicacy, will do well to bring them 
here, where every lady has a bath to herself, 
handsomely fitted up as a dressing-room, light 
and airy, with rich windows, painted wainscot- 
ing and ceiling, and polished floors, and pro- 
vided with chairs and small tables, on which 
yon may read or play while in the bath. The 
bathers can lay on, or empty off, the water, 
just as they like; and there are apartments 



* The Rcuss. 

5 The Li math. 

6 Hot mineral waters on the mounlain of Ossau, in Beam. 

7 Hot mineral waters in Anna^nac. 
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adjoining each bath, with long galleries to alliance a year or two ago with sonic of the 
walk in. The strolls along the river side an; cantons: this the king hail openly resisted, 
very pleasant. The sides of the lofty hills, alleging that they, having already bound them- 
which overlook the valley in which these hath-: selves to him, were not in a condition to enter 
stand, are, for the most part, fertile and well into any new obligations without his concur- 
enltivated. The water for drink in g is flat and rence ; which some of the cantons had been 
insipid, with a Hilphnreous flavour, ami a induced to admit, by the intervention of this 
smncw hat acid and -burp ta-Te. The people of same Swi-s gentleman, and had accordingly 
this part of the country principally \\<o, this , declined lo adopt the alliance. It is certain 
bath, in which they have theiu.-elves so numcr- • that mi all these parts the people received the 
cifully cupped iiml bird that I have sonieliin f s mime of ihe king with respect anil friendship, 
seen the tv. o public baths a!mo-t full oi" blood, nml thev e\ er\ \\ lure showed us all possible 
Those w ho drhik the water-, generally take one eoiirle-\. Tic Spaniards are in very bad 
glass <»n!\, ne\er more than two. People odour here. The train of thi- Swiss con.-i-lcd 
n-nally >tuj» Icre the or -iv w e< ks, and there of four hor-i s. His son, who is already a 
is company nearly id! the Milliliter. With few ncn-ionnr\ of the kind's, v. as mounted op one ; 
exrtption-, the only person- w ho frequent then 1 a viilet on another; his daughter, a tall fine 
baths urn Herman.-, who e<nue here in great , girl, upon a think with (doth hou-nig-, and a 
crowds. The baths an: of \ cry ancient u-e : Mirrup in the IVi nch fashion, carrying ii port- 
thc\ arc; mentioned by Tacitus. 1 3I.de Mini- uiautean behind her. ;iiid a cap-box at the 
tnigne made every po--ihle endeavour to asrer- ' snhlle-how. She had no f. mule attendant 
tain the primary source of then* baths, but he with her, though thev were two long days' 
could learn nothing about it ; it would appear, journey from their home, which is in a town 



however, that nil the springs lie very low, and 
nlmo-t on a level with the lied of tin: ri\er. 



if which this gentleman ir> governor, lit 
himselt' was on the lb uuh hor-e. The ordi- 



The water is not so (dear iis others we have mirv drc— oi" the women here appeared to 1 ie 

seen elsewhere: and thev make use, while a- neal and becoming as licit of our own, 

drawing it. up. of a minute net-work, to (dear even the In-nd-dress, which eou-i-t- of a cap 
it. It doe-, not sparkle a- other sulphureous ' i> /,/ iuuji)itr(it\ turning uj) behiml. and in front, 
waters, tho-e of >pa, for inMance, nceon'oi : to I over the fondiead. a >light prominence. This 

the Seigneur .Maldonat. do, when poinvn mo is ornamented ;il! round with tir's ot* -ilk, or 

il glass. M. de Aloiitnijne. the morning a ley fur-edging : and the haV hang- down behind, 

we arrived, which wa- Monday, drank s'\<n in I irge plaits. If \ou lake oil' their cap in 

small glasses of this waier. making, in all. -oort. for it is not fu-ioncd nn\ tnmv iIkmi airs 

more than a third of a pan : ne.\t morning lie iliev are not angry, though ii -hows you all 

drank live large gla^c-, w hieh held more than tic fronts of their head- <juiie bare. The 1 

ten of the small, and might be about a put. younger girls, in-tcad of caps, mcrelv wear a 

The same day. at nine in the morning, whke i lie band round their heads. There is no great 

rest of the company w ere at dinm r, he went di-tnieiion of dre-s between the different ranks. 

into the bath, ami perspired a good deal, lie Th ode of salutation is to ki-s your hand 

only remaintd in it half an hour; but v. Idle to them, and offer to touch theirs; as to any 

he was there, he lay Mretched at his md other mode, if in pa—lug by, you make them 

length, the water coining up to his neck . no cud oi' bows and congees, the majority 

whereas the people of the country, who remain oi* t!< m on not stir a hit. or proffer any return 

in the waiter sometimes neur'v the win le day. of uiiic ei\ ility : thev ha\ e their own way, and 

pla\ ing or drinking, have the water only up to h i-, a ver\ ancient one. Sonic, indeed, incline 

their middle. This da\ there left the bi'ih- ;i ibe head -lightly, by way of returning your 

Sw iss lord, a faithful sale]* a of our crow n. w '10 sduie. but "lis rarely done. The women sire 

had greatly entertained AI.de Montaigne ad generally tall and hand-ome. with mV eom- 

the preceding 1 day with conversation respecting nfexions. They area kimUheiirted jieop'e. es- 

the affairs of Switzerland : and had shown him penally to tho-e who conform to ihc'r fashion-, 

a letter which the ambn ,-ader of France,- son AI. de .Montaigne, in order ihoroughh in im- 

of the President du Ilarlay (Achilles), had di retain! the uivr-ity of manners and cu-loiiis, 
written him from Solurre/ where he is iit pre- | allowed him>elf. in every place he \i-hed. 10 be 
sent, recommending him to watch carefulK , waited upon a r ter the jiiirticuhu* fashion of l !iat 

over the interests of the king during bis absence, place, however trouble-rune it might appear to 
he having been sent for by the queuii 4 to meet I lii.a at the lime, or however different from 

her at Lyons, and assist her in counteracting what he laid been accustomed to. In Switzer- 

tlie designs of Spain and Savoy. The Duke land, however, be sulfered. he said, no incon- 

of Savoy, 5 who had just died, had made an venience from this plan of bis, except from the 



1 Hist. i. T'7. " Lone, anv.no salubrium aqnarum usu i > The Queen-Mather, Catherine de Medieis. The Qu<vrn- 

fiT(|ii r ii.-i." Consort, Louise de Lorraine wife of Henry III.,, who was 

J liarlai du Sane;, friend of Ilciirv IV., at tint time King ! ratted La Heine Vierg.e> though living at the time, took no 

tf Niivarre. part in state athiirs. 

a boieure. I •'• Kiiinianutl-Philibert died 30th August, I5K0. 
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circumstance tliat at table they only have a 
small cloth of half a foot square for a napkin, 
which cloth the Swiss do not even unfold at 
dinner, though they serve up a great variety of 
sauces and soups. They always, however, place 
as many wooden spoons, with silver handles, 
as there are guests, and no Swiss is ever with- 
out a knife, which he uses in taking up every 
thing ; and it is very seldom that they put their 
hands to their plates. The gates of almost all 
their towns bear, above the private arms of the 
town, those of the emperor and of the house of 
Austria, though, in fact, the majority of these 
towns have seceded from the archduke, in conse- 
quence of the mismanagement of that house. They 
say here that all the members of the house of 
Austria, excepting the Catholic king, are reduced 
to great poverty, especially the emperor, who 
is held in but very low esteem in Germany. 
The water that M. de Montaigne drank on 
Tuesday caused him three stools, and he had 
voided it all before mid -day. Wednesday 
morning, he took the same quantity as the day 
before. lie finds that, when he perspires in the 
bath, he voids much less urine the next day, 
retaining much longer the water he has taken, 
and he experienced this also at Plommieres. 
The water that he took, the second day, was 
coloured, and greatly lessened in quantity when 
he voided it ; whence he judged that it had 
turned into aliment, and he took this to be 
owing, either to the evacuation of the perspira- 
tion previously, or to his fasting; for when he 
bathed he only took one meal. This was the 
reason why he only bathed once. On Wednes- 
day, his landlord bought a very large quantity 
of fish; and when M. de Montaigne asked him 
why he did so, he replied that the great majority 
of the people at Baden ate fish on Wednesdays 
out of a religious feeling : which confirmed 
what Monsieur de Montaigne had heard before, 
that those who there hold "the Catholic faith are 
made the more strict and devotional by the 
existence of the rival religion, lie argued in 
this way : '• that when confusion and admixture 
arise in the same towns, and nre sown in one 
same system of government, this relaxes the 
affections of men, the mixture descending down 
to individuals, as is the case in Auspourg 1 and 
imperial towns ; but when a town has but 
one^ unmixed system of government (for the 
Swiss towns have each its separate laws and 
government, apart and independent, in this 
respect, one of another ; their union and cohe- 
rence applying only to certain general condi- 
tions), the towns which form a separate state 
and civil body, each in itself, have wherewith 
to fortify and maintain themselves ; they stand 
firm in themselves, and become more united 
and more firmly embodied, from the very shock 
of the neighbouring contagion/' We soon be- 
came so accustomed to the heat of their stoves 
that none of us felt any inconvenience from it. 
For, indeed, after you have once swallowed a 



1 Augsburg. 



mouthful of the new atmosphere, which you 
are sensible of just at the moment of entering 
a room where one of the stoves stands, you 
experience nothing afterwards but a gentle and 
equable warmth. M. de Montaigne, who slept 
in a room with a stove in it, was greatly pleased 
with the effect, enjoying throughout the night 
an agreeable and temperate degree of warmth. 
At all events, you do not burn either your face 
or your boots, and you are free from the smoke 
that annoys you in France. While we in 
France put on warm furred morning- gowns, 
when we come home, the people here, on the 
contrary, take off their coats altogether, and 
always go bareheaded when in-doors, wrapping 
themselves up only when they go out. On 
Thursday M. de Montaigne drank the same 
quantity ; the water operated in both ways, 
and he voided gravel, though not in any great 
quantity. lie found these waters more active 
than others he had tried, whether it was 
owing to the strength of the water itself, 
or whether his state of body was more adapted 
for it now ; however this may be, he drank 
less than he had done of any of the others, and 
it came from him far better digested. To-day 
lie got into conversation with a minister of 
Zurich, a native of that place, who had just 
arrived ; and he found that their first reformed 
religion had been Zuinglian : from which they 
had approximated to that of Calvin, u somewhat 
milder form. When this minister was asked 
about predestination, he replied that they them- 
selves held a mean between Geneva and Au- 
gusta, 1 but that they did not embarrass their 
flocks with the dispute. In his own particular 
judgment, he rather inclined to the extreme 
doctrines of Zuinglius ; of which he proceeded 
to make a high eulogium, saying he considered 
them to approach the nearest to the primitive 
Christianity. Friday, alter breakfast, at seven 
o'clock in the morning, the 7th of October, we 
left Baden ; before we set off, M.de Montaigne 
took his prescribed dose of the waters, thus 
making it five times that he had used them. 
Without speaking decidedly as to their opera- 
tion, in which, however, he sees as much occa- 
sion for hope as in any others he has taken, 
both as to the external and the internal appli- 
cation, he would recommend these baths fully 
us much as any of those he has already visited. 
The place itself is agreeable, and the accom- 
modations for visitors are very excellent, each 
person being able to take the baths in the man- 
ner he likes best, and in the way best suited 
to his means, the different baths and the apart- 
ments attached to them being quite independent 
of efich other, and of all dimensions, some 
small and some large; and there are separate 
galleries, baths, dressing-rooms, sitting-rooms, 
bed-chambers, and chapels, for separate parties. 
Both the house adjoining ours, which is called 
La Cour de la Ville, and our own, which is 
known as La Cour de derrlcre, are public 

2 Augsburg (Augusta Yhi>lelicorum). 
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establishments belonging to the Seigneury of 
the; Cantons, and arc let out to lodgers. In tin* 
adjoining house they have some chimneys in the I 
French fashion. All the principal chambers 
have stoves. The charges tire somewhat arbi- 
trary, as, indeed, is the case in most countries, 
especially our own, towards strangers. Four 
chambers, furnished with nine beds, iu two of 
which there were stoves and a bath, cost us a 
crown a day tor eaeli of the masters ; and four 
batz a day, which is rather more than nhie- 
jience, for each of the servants; the horses co>t 
mx batz a day ; but besides: the>e charges, they 
added a variety of little pilferimrs and trickstcr- 
ings, which is not usually the custom with these 
people. They have Loiurds in all their towns, 
and even in these Baths, though merely a vil- 
lage. Every n iltE t two patrols go the rounds, 
taking notice of every liou-e, not so much to 
guard them from external enemies as to provide 
against tire or internal commotion. When the 
clock .strikes, one of these sentinels has to call 
out, at the piteh of his voice, to the other, and 
a>k him what th" hour i> ; and the other ha-; to 
iiibwrr, in as loud a key, what o'clock it is, 
adding ''All's \U'.I." The women here wash 
t mi t of doors, iu the street, has iiiLf a -mail 
wood tire near them, on which thev heat tilth* 
water; they get up the linen much better 
than you have it done tor you in the inns 
in Fraiicr. Every serwuit in the inn-, here 
has a particular department. One vt ry ureal 
misfortune i< that, however urn exert \our- 
self, it is ini j><) — ible to extract from the 
people of the country, unh-ss you happen by 
great good chance to Unlit upon somebody 
with a head very iiuieli better furnished than 
the ordinary ran of them, any sort of informa- 
tion as to what is worth seeing in each place ; 
they do not understand what \on mean by the 
(paction. Fur instance, we had been here the 
days, making every po^ible inquiry, yet we 
• lid not hear a word of what we ourselves saw 
tin 1 tir^t thing on ha\ing the town : a stone, of 
tin' height of a man, apparently the remains 
of some pillar, though without any carving or 
work about it, standing at the corner of a 
house, abutting on the high-road, on which 
was a Latin inscription, which I 1 could not 
make out beyond this, that it is a dedication to 
the emperors Nerva and Trajan. Wc passed 
the lihine at the Catholic town of Keyserstoul, 
an ally of Switzerland ; and then went along 
the river side through a flat but pretty country, 
till we came to the tails, where the water dashes 
against rocks, and these they call the cataracts, 
as they do the tails of the" Nile. Just below 
Sclmtlliou.se, the stream goes over a bed of large 
rocks, which break it up ; and below this, 
among these same rocks, it comes to a descent 
of about two pikes' length down, over which 
it dashes, foaming and making an amazing 



1 Montaiprne himself is here speakincr. The reader will 
constantly notice this confusion of persons, in the secre- 
tary's portion of the journey, 



hubbub. This stops the boats, and of course 
interrupts the navigation of the river. We 
went on, without baiting, till we got by supper 
time to 

SchalFhouse, four leagues, the capital town of 
one of those Swiss cantons which hold the reli- 
gious faith I have mentioned above, that of 
Zurich. Leaving Baden, we had left Zurich 
on the rin ht ; 31 . de Montaigne had intended 
visiting it, as it was only two leagues off, but 
he was informed that the plague was there. 
At Schatl'house we saw nothing remarkable. 
They are enL. r n<_red in building a citadel tor it, 
which will be a tolerably tine one. There is a 
public ground maintained, for practising cross- 
bow shooting, provided with seats, galleries, 
and rooms, with shady walks, and excellently 
fitted up in all respects ; and there is a similar 
place, tor hacquebut" shooting. There are 
water-mills for sawing wood, of which we hail 
noticed several elsewhere, and others to pound 
flax* and millet. There is also lure a tree, 
similar to some we had seen at lhiden and 
other places ; but not so large. The lowest 
branches are made use of to form the floor of a 
round gallery of twenty tret in diameter. The 
ends of the-e branches are then bent upwards 
and trained as high as possible, to form the 
' sides of the gallery. The branches above these 
are cut away, up to the height which thev wish 
to e-ive the gallery, about ten feet. Then they 
take the branche- growing above this, and 
train them over wicker- work, to form the roof 
of the gallery, and the ends of these branches 
are turned (low n, to join the ascending branches, 
and thus the whole gallery is encircled with 
a verdant wall. After this, they cut off all the 
remaining branches of' the tree, until ju>t before 
tney reach the top, where they leave the tuft- 
branches to luxuriate as they please. The tree 
thus arranged has a very pretty effect. At the 
bottom of the tree is constructed a fountain, 
whose waters spout up to a height level with 
the floor of the gallery. 31. de Montaigne 
paid a \ is.it to the burgomasters of the town, 
who afterwards returned him the compliment, 
by coming, attended by other public oflicers, to 
sup at our lodgings, and made a present of some 
wine to him and to 31. d'Kstissae. Several 
very ceremonious harangues passed between 
the parties. The principal burgomaster was a 
gentleman, who had been bred up as a page 
with the late 31. d'Orh ans, 3 but he had already 
forgotten all his French. This canton professes 
to be very faithful to us, and indeed has given 
this recent proof of it, that it refused, in our 
favour, the confederation which the late Duke 
of Savoy sought to neirociate with the cantons, 
of which I made mention before. Saturday, 
Nth of October, we left Schaffhouse, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, after breakfast, having 
found very good lodgings there at the Crown. 

2 Arqucbuss. 

3 Charles, etnYr brother of Henry It. first I>uke of Apcmi- 
lime, and then Duke of Orleans, died 9th September, 1.1*5. 
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A literary man residing here had that morning 
a conversation with M. de Montaigne, and 
among other things told him that, in reality, 
the inhabitants of that town were very indif- 
ferently affected towards our court ; so that, in 
all the public deliberations which had been 
held respecting the alliance with the king, the 
majority of the people were, in every instance, 
desirous of breaking it off, but, by the influence 
of some of the richer class, the final determi- 
nation was otherwise. As we were leaving the 
town, we saw an iron machine, similar to some 
we had seen elsewhere, by which large stones 
are raised without the intervention of physical 
labour, and placed in waggons. We proceeded 
along the Rhine, which lay on our right, till 
we came to Stain, 4 a small town in alliance 
with the Cantons, and holding the same religion 
as Schaffhouse. On the road we passed a great 
many stone crosses. We re-crossed the Rhine 
over another wooden bridge ; and, travelling 
along the banks of the river, which now ran on 
our left, we went through another little town, 5 
also an ally of the Catholic cantons. The Rhine 
here spreads out to a great width, as our Ga- 
ronne does at Blaye, and then narrows again 
till you come to 

Constance, four leagues, where we arrived at 
about four o'clock. This is a town of the size 
of Chalons, belonging to the Archduke of 
Austria, and is catholic. It having been for- 
merly, and indeed within the last thirty years, 
possessed by the Lutherans, who were forcibly 
dislodged from it by the emperor Charles V., 
the churches still give evidence of their pre- 
sence, in respect to the images. The bishop, 
who is a native of the country, and a cardinal, 
living at Rome, derives a revenue of full forty 
thousand crowns from this see. There are 
canonries, in the church of Notre Dame, which 
are worth fifteen hundred florins a-year, and 
are held by lay gentlemen. We saw one of 
these on horseback, coining out to take the 
air, gallantly equipped in the military style. 
They say there are a great many Lu- 
therans in the town. We ascended the bell- 
tower, which is very lofty, and found there a 
man placed as sentinel, who never leaves the 
place, whatever occasion he may have, and 
indeed is a prisoner there. They are construct- 
ing, at the side of the river, a large covered 
building, fifty paces long and forty wide, or 
thereabout; here they are going to put twelve 
or fifteen large wheels, by means of which they 
will be able constantly to raise an immense 
quantity of water to a platform above, whence 
a similar machinery will again raise it to an- 
other platform still higher ; and the water, thus 
raised to a height of altogether about fifty feet, 
will discharge itself into a large artificial canal, 
by which it will be carried into the town, and 
there turn several mills. The engineer who 
constructed this building had five thousand 



seven hundred florins paid him for his own 
share, besides being supplied with wine. At 
the bottom of the river they are sinking some 
solid works, for the purpose of breaking the 
force of the current, so that the water may in 
this sort of reservoir become quiet, and they be 
able to draw it up the more easily. They are 
also constructing some engines, by means of 
which the whole of the machinery may be 
raised or lowered, according as the river is high 
or low. The Rhine here no longer retains its 
name ; for at the head of the town it becomes 
a hike, four German lengnes wide and five or 
six long. There is a fine terrace looking over 
this large piece of water, where they land the 
goods ; and at fifty paces from the lake, a 
pretty house, where a sentinel is constantly 
stationed. Attached to this house is a chain, 
by means of which they close the entrance to 
what is used as the port, a part of the hike 
enclosed by a quantity of piles, within which 
the boats and vessels that come here are moored, 
and load and unload their cargoes. In the 
church of Notre Dame there is a spring 
which is carried over the Rhine in pipes into 
the fauxbourg. It was easy to perceive that 
we were leaving Switzerland, for just before 
we arrived at this town we saw several 
gentlemen's seats, on both sides of the road, 
which are very rarely to be seen in the Can- 
tons ; though, as to other private houses, 
these are, both in town and country, all 
along the route we had come, without com- 
parison finer than they are in Trance ; all they 
want is slates. The inns, too, are excellent, 
for we had everywhere found far better accom- 
modation, in almost every respect, than in 
France ; as to those points in which, ac- 
cording to our notions, they were deficient, 
this was from no want of means on their part, 
as was quite manifest from the abundance of 
other things : you can hardly call that a poor 
country where most of the people you meet 
with drink out of large silver cups, generally 
worked and gilt; they are deficient in these 
points, simply because 'tis not their custom to 
have them. The country is very productive, 
especially in vines. To return to Constance: 
we were very ill lodged at the Eagle ; and we 
experienced in the landlord a singular instance 
of the almost barbarian license and assumption 
of the German character. The affair arose out 
of a quarrel of one of our footmen with our 
guide from Basle. The dispute was carried 
before the judges, to whom the parties thought 
proper to appeal ; and the provost of the place, 
who is an Italian, but who long since settled as 
a free burgess, and married here, in reply to M. 
de Montaigne, who asked whether his servants, 
who knew something of the matter, could be 
heard as witnesses In our favour, said they 
could, provided he previously discharged them 
from his service ; which he would do, as there 
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was nothing to prevent his taking them back 
again inimedaitely afterwards. This struck us as 
a remarkably subtle touch. Next day, Sunday, 
on account of this dispute, we stopped till after 
dinner, but changed our lodgings to t!ie Pike, 
where we got on very well. The sou of the 
commandant of the town, who was bred up as 
a page in the household of M. de Mem, 1 always 
attended our gentlemen at their meals and 
elsewhere ; yet he knew not one word of 
JYeueh. Tlie dinners consist of a great 
manv courses. Kvcn after the cloth is re- 
moved, they served up, here and afterward-, 
fresh courses with the wine: iir>t, what the 
(Jaseon.s call mutinies • then gingerbread ; and, 
thirdly, a sponge cake, cut into slices, though 
not taken to pieces ; between the slices 
there is a quantity of spices and salt, and 
the whole is covered with a crust. There are 
a trreat number of hospitals for lepers through- 
out the couutn, ami you are constantly meeting 
on the rond poor devils airlifted with this 
malady. The country people give their ser- 
vants for breakfast a thick Hat cake, with fennel 
in it, covered with bits of bacon, minced very 
small, and heads of garlic. Amount the (ler- 
niitib, when they w\A\ to show you re-pert, 
they go to your left, where\er you may be: 
they think it matter of oifeiice to take the right 
hand, for they say that deference To a man 
require- you should give his right hand tree 
access to his sword. Sunday, after dinner, we 
left Constance, and, pushing the lake at a mile 
from the town,- came to sleep at 

SmardotlV two leagues ; a small Catholic 
town, where we lodged at the CoulognoJ the 
posting-hou>e which the Kuiperor u>es when 
he travels from Italy into ( lerinany, or back. 
Here, as in several other places, they till the 
mattrasses with the leaves of a certain tree,' 1 
which answers the purpose better than straw , 
and lasts longer. This town is surrounded 
with large districts of vineyards, which produce 
excellent wines. Monday, loth of October, we 
set oil' sifter break fu-t ; "for M.de Montsiigne 
was tempted, by the fineness of the weather, to 
change his plan of going to Kave-djourg 11 that 
day. and turned a>ide a day's journey to vi-it 
Linde. 7 M, de Montaigne Jiiinself never ate 
breakfast ; but In? hail brought a piece of dry 
bread, which he took on the road, moistening 
it with grapes, which he picked as he went 
along, the vintage not being over, and the 
whole country being covered with vines. 
Around Linde they raise the vines on trellis- 
work, and thus make a number of verdant 
walks through the grounds, which have a very 
pretty effect. We passed a place named Bou- 
chorn^ an imperial and Catholic town, on the 



i banks of the lake of Constance; whither all 

1 the merchandize from Online,'-* Nuremberg, 
and other places, is brought in waggons, mid 
thence taken down the Khine, through the 
lake. We arrived, at about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, ut 

Linde, three leagues ; a small town, standing 
in the hike, sit about a hundred paces from the 
shore, which hundred paces you travers< over 
a stone bridge ; there is only this entrance, all 
the rest of the town being surrounded hv the 

' hike. It is a full league in extent. Behind 
the lake rise the mountains of the ( Jri»on>. The 
waters of this lake, smd of all the rivers here- 
about, are low in winter stud high in summer; 
the etf'ect of the snow melting in the hitter 
season. In sill this part of the country the 
women wear fur haN or caps, like our calottes ; 
the outride is of si better sort of fur, generally 
that of the wea/e], and such a bonnet ro-ts only 
thn-e testou.- ; : " the in-ide is inside of lumh-'- 
woid. The opening which we have in front of 
our caps the\ have behind, and through if they 

' pa-s all their hair, plaited. They Usually wear 
red or w bite boot-, w hieh are becoming enough. 

I Both religion- are prncti-ed here. We went to 
-ee the Catholic church, which, though built in 
the year Mil), is in complete pre-ervation smd 
order ; and we saw al-o tin* church where 
the iniui-ters of the other faith perform their 

l<er\ice. All the imperial towns are pennit'ed 

J to e\erei-e two religions, the Catholic smd the 
Lutheran ; and the inhabitants of each place 

I favour the one or the other, entirely according 
to their inclinati ms and opinions. At Linde 
there are but two or three Catholics, as the 
prie.-t told M, do Montaigne. The Catholic 
elergv, however, continue to receive their re- 
venues freely, and to perforin the service, as 
also do some nuns t lint arc here. Mon-ieur dr- 
Moutaigne also spoke to the minister, of whom 
he learnt no great deal, indeed little more than 
the common hatred against Zuinglius and 
Calvin. They say thsit there are few towns 
which have not some peculiar features in their 
belief; smd while generally under the autho- 
rity of Martin, 11 whom they recognize as their 
chief, they get up an infinity of disputes sis to 
the interpretation of hi- writings. We lodged 
at the Crown, si very line house. Attached to 
the ceiling there was a wooden cage, large 
enough to hold a great many birds, with a 

1 number of little lanes, inside of wire, running 
from it. the whole length of the ceiling, w here 
the birds were able to exercise themselves as 
much as they liked. The only wood they use, 
either for furniture or wainscoting, is that of 
the fir, the principal tree that grows in their 
forests; but they paint and varnish this up to 
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very great perfection, and take a vast deal of 
pains to keep it clean ; they have fine hair 
brushes, with which they dust their benches 
and tables. They grow a great abundance of 
cabbage, which they cut up very small, with 
an instrument they have expressly for that 
purpose ; and when it is thus cut up they put 
a quantity of it into tubs with salt, and of this 
they make a dish all the winter round. 1 Here 
M. de Montaigne tried the experiment of cover- 
ing himself in bed with a feather-bed, as is the 
custom of the country ; and he liked the fashion 
v-ery much, finding this sort of covering both 
warm and light. In his opinion, there is 
nothing to complain of here, except, perhaps, 
that a person of weakly constitution, or effemi- 
nate habits, might not fancy their beds ; but, 
by bringing with them a mattrass, an article not 
known here, and a curtain, they would remove 
this objection. As to eating and drinking, 
they give you a host of things, and diversify 
their courses with all sorts of soups, meats, 
sauces, salads, and so on, very far beyond what 
we do in France. We had one soup made with 
quinces, and another with roasted apples, cut in 
bliees into the soup, and cabbage-salads. They 
make also a sort of soup, sometimes with rice, 
sometimes with other things, which all the 
guests help themselves to in common (indeed, 
there is no course served for any guests in par- 
ticular) ; and this especially was of such ex- 
cellent flavour in the better houses we lodged 
at, that we doubted whether the kitchens even 
of the French nobility could furnish anything 
comparable to it. And certainly there are few 
houses amongst us which have the dining-rooms 
so well fitted up. They have a great abund- 
ance of fish, which they serve up with the 
meat ; they think nothing of trout, and only 
eat the liver. They have plenty of game, 
woodcocks, hares, and so on, which they dress 
in a manner very different from ours, but at 
the least quite as good. We never tasted meat 
so tender as it is generally here. They send 
up stewed prunes, and pear and apple tarts, 
with the meat ; sometimes they serve up the 
meat first and the soup afterwards, and some- 
times the soup first and the meat afterwards. 
The only dessert they have is pears, apples 
(which they grow of excellent sorts), nuts, and 
cheese. Together with the meat, they place 
on the table a vessel of silver, or pewter, with 
four compartments, containing different sorts of 
pounded sweetmeats. Their bread is for the 
most part made with fennel, and they mix with 
it cummin, or some other seed of the same kind, 
to give it a sharp, hot taste. After dinner 
they place on the table glasses full of different 
sorts of drinks, so that each person may satisfy 
his thirst witii the beverage he likes best. Mons. 
de Montaigne found occasion to be vexed at 
three things in the course of his journey : first, 



1 This is the dish which the Germans now call saur- 
crout. 



that he had not brought with him a cook, who 
might learn their mode of dressing different 
articles, and one day at home give our friends 
proofs of their excellence in this respect ; se- 
condly, that he had not in the outset engaged 
a German valet, or had not obtained the com- 
panionship of some gentleman of the country (for 
to live at the mercy of a blockhead of a guide 
he found to be an amazing inconvenience) ; and, 
thirdly, that, before he set out on the journey, 
he had not read such books as would have 
pointed out to him what were the rare and 
noticeable features in each place he was going 
to, or that he had not brought with him a 
Munster, 2 or some other such book. It is true 
that, in his judgment upon the things he saw, 
he might have mixed up somewhat of an acri- 
monious contempt for his own country, which 
he holds in hatred and distaste for other causes; 
but, however this might be, it is certain that he 
preferred what he found in this country infi- 
nitely beyond what he had left behind him in 
France ; and he so entirely conformed himself 
to their customs and manners as to drink his 
wine without water. He never drank, how- 
ever, more than he had been used to do, nor 
was he ever invited thereto, except as a matter 
of courtesy and kindliness, and then he was 
not pressed. Things are dearer in Upper Ger- 
many than they are in France ; so much so, 
that of our party each horse and man cost a 
sun-crown a-day. The landlords, in the first 
place, charged us four, five, or six batz each 
for each of the two principal meals at the table 
d'hote ; and they make a separate charge for 
all you drink before and after these two meals, 
and for the least draught you take in the inter- 
vals, so that the Germans generally set out in the 
mornings from their inns without drinking 
any thing at all. Whatever you take after the 
two chief meals, and whatever wine you drink 
between whiles, which among these people con- 
stitute the principal item of expense, is put down 
to the account of lunch. But, indeed, when I 
consider the liberality with which they provide 
every thing at their tables d'hote, especially 
wine, even where it is dearest and has to be 
brought from a great distance, I can very well 
excuse the high rate of their charges. The 
hosts themselves invite the servants to drink, 
and keep their guests at table for two or three 
hours. Their wine is served up in large pitchers, 
and it is matter of offence for any one to let his 
goblet remain long empty ; nor will they allow 
any person to mix water with his wine, unless 
in "particular cases, where the party desiring to 
do so is one held in very great respect. They 
have also a separate charge for the oats for the 
horses, and another for stable-expenses, which 
include hay. There is this good point about 
them, that they tell you at once what their 
charge is, neither more nor less ; and you 



2 That is to say, The Cosmography of Sebastian Munster, 
surnamed the Straho of Germany. 
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seldom get any tiling by haggling with them. 
They are vain, choleric, and given to drinking; 
but, as M. de .Montaigne remarked, neither 
traitors nor thieves. We set out from this place 
after breakfast, and got, at about two in the 
afternoon, to 

Vanguen, 1 two leagues, where we had to 
stop, in consequence of our great lugguge- 
box breaking; and we were ultimately obliged 
to hire a waggon for the next day, at three 
crowns a-day, the waggoner providing four 
horses and keeping liiinself for that sum. 
This is a small imperial town, which has never 
received any other religion into it than the 
Catholic, Here arc- made those scythes which 
are so famous that they send them for sale even 
so far as Lorraine.- We left this place the next 
day, Wednesday, 1-th of October, in the morn- 
ing, and turned nil' short towards Traute, :i along 
the most direct and u-nal road, and got by 
dinner time to 

Isne, 1 two leagues, a small imperial town, 
very pleasantly situated. M. de Montaigne, 
according to Ids custom, immediately went and 
found out a divine of this town, in order to pick 
u]) what news he could from him, and this 
gentleman dined with Messieurs. He learned 
that all the people here are Lutherans, and lie 
saw the Lutheran church, which, like ;ill those 
they have in the imperial town-, has usurped 
one of the Catholic churches. Among other 
topics which they touched upon wns the siera- 
nieiit, and M. de Montaigne mentioned that 
some Calvini-ts had told him, on hi- way, that 
the Lutherans mixed up with the original doc- 
trines of Martin several adventitious error-*, 
! ! such as ubiepiitism ; uiuintiiiuing that the body 
of Jems Christ is everywhere, as in the I!o>t; 
thus falling into the Mime ditlieulty with Zuin- 
glius, though in a ditferent way : the one by 
being too sparing of the presence of the body, 
the other by being too lavish of it (for by this 
account the sacrament bus no privilege over the 
body of the church, or a convocation of three 
elders); and he added that their principal ar- 
guments were, first, that the divinity, being 
inseparable from the body, and the divinity 
being everywhere, the body must consequently 
be everywhere also: secondly, that Jesus Christ, 
being always at the right handofdod, he is 
everywhere, inasmuch as the right hand of 
God, who is power, is everywhere." The doctor 
loudly denied this imputation, and sought to 
defend himself from it as from a calumny ; but 
M. de Montaigne thought that lie made out 
but a poor case, lie then went with M. de 
.Montaigne to visit a very fine and richly deco- 
rated monastery, where they were performing 
mass ; and he entered and waited during the 
service, without taking off his cap, until Mes- 
sieurs de Montaigne and d'Estissac had finished 
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their devotions. They then went down to a 
cellar under the abbey, to see a long round 
stone, without any work about it, which seemed 
to have been part of a pillar, and on which, 
in old Latin characters, was an inscription, 
purporting that the emperors Pertinax and j 
Antoninus had repaired the roads and bridges j 
for eleven thousand paces 5 from Cnmpidonum, 
which was the ancient name of Kempten, 
where we were going to sleep. This stone, it 
was thought, might have been placed at this 
spot, as marking a stage of the road so mended ; 
for as to the town of Isne, they say it is not 
very ancient ; but when we came to examine 
the roads towards Kempten, on all sides, 
besides that there is no bridge at all, we did 
not diseo\er any appearance of road making or 
mending, at all worthy of such workmen. There 
are, indeed, some excavations in the hills, but 
these present nothing remarkable. 

Kempten, three leagues; a town as big as 
Saiute-Foy, populous well situated, and very 
pretty. We went to the Bear, an excellent 
house. They served up at table large silver 
cups of various patterns, richly chased and 
emblazoned with the coats-of-arms of ditferent 
gentlemen, such as you rarely meet with even 
i in the Ivst houses. They were placed on the 
table merely for ornament. Here was afforded 
an instance of what M. de Montaigne said 
elsewhere ; that what these people omit of our 
fashions and customs is owing, not to their 
poverty, but to their ditferent notions : lor 
though they have plenty of pewter dishes and 
plates, scoured in the same way as at Mon- 
taigne, they never make use of any other than 
wooden plates, prettily fashioned and highly 
polished. On all the seats in this part of the 
country they place cushions, and most of their 
wainseotted ceilings are slightly arched, which 
produces a graceful orleet. As to the linen, of 
which we complained in the outset, we have 
since had no fault to iind with it ; ami for my 
master/' I have always succeeded in procuring 
wherewith to make him curtains for his bed. 
It one napkin was not enough for him, they 
changed it as often as he wished. In this 
town there is a merchant who docs a busi- 
ness of a hundred thousand florins in linen. 
M. de Montaigne, on leaving Constance, would 
have visited that canton of Switzerland,'' which 
furnishes all Christendom with linen, had it not 
been that, to return thence to Linde, he should 
have had a four or five hours' passage over the 
lake. This town is Lutheran ; yet, strangely 
enough, here, as well as at Isne, the Catholic 
church has its services solemnly performed 
in the regular form ; for the morning after 
we arrived, on a Thursday, though a week- 
day, mass was performed at the abbey outside 
the town, just as it is celebrated at Notre Dame 
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at Paris, at Easter, with music and singing, 
though the monks only were present. The 
people, except in the principal towns, have not 
been permitted to change their religion, and 
they still go on Sundays and holidays to attend 
this service. The abbey I speak of is a very 
fine one. The abbot holds it in principality, 
and derives from it an income of 50,000 florins. 
He is a member of the family of D'Estaiu. 1 
All the monks must be of the rank of gentle- 
men. Ilildegarde, wife of Charlemagne, who 
founded the abbey in 783, is buried here, and 
deemed a saint. Iler bones have been taken 
from the cell where they used to lie, and placed 
in a shrine. The same morning M. de Mon- 
taigne went to the Lutheran church, which was 
like the other churches of the Huguenot sect, 
except that at the altar, which stands at the 
head of the church, there are some wooden 
benches, with rails to lean the elbows on, 
where those who take the sacrament may kneel, 
as they always do. lie found here two aged 
ministers, one of whom was preaching in Ger- 
man to a smallish congregation. When he 
had finished, they sang a psalm in German, in 
a somewhat different way from that in use 
amongst us. After each verse a fine organ, 
which seemed to have been just built, played a 
response. Whenever the minister named Jesus 
Christ, both he and the congregation took off 
their caps. After this the other minister went 
and placed himself at the altar, facing the 
people, with a book in his hand ; a young 
woman, her head uncovered and her hair loose, 
then advanced towards him, and making a 
slight courtesy, in the fashion of the country, 
stood still. In about another minute a young 
man, apparently a mechanic, with a sword at 
I lis side, came and placed himself by the woman. 
The minister having whispered some words in 
their ear, commanded every person present to 
say the paternoster, and then proceeded to read 
out of a book certain rules for the guidance of 
persons marrying ; finally, he caused them to 
touch each other's hand, but without kissing. 
This ceremony over, the minister left the altar, 
and M. de Montaigne went up him, and had 
a long conversation. lie took M. de Mon- 
taigne with him to his house, into his study, 
which is a handsome one, and well fitted 
up. His name, he said, was Johannes Tilia- 
nus, Augustanus. 2 M. de Montaigne asked 
ii i in for a new confession, which the Lutherans 
have drawn up, and which ail the learned men 
and princes who support that faith have signed, 
but it is not in Latin. As they were leaving 
the church, a party with violins and tabors 
came from the other side of the street, to escort 
the new-married people. To the question : — 
" Whether they permitted dancing/" the 
minister replied: " Why not?" To another 
question : " Why on the windows, and in the 
decorations of the new organ, they had {tainted 



representations of Jesus Christ and other scrip- 
tural subjects?" he replied: "That they did 
not prohibit images which were merely for the 
purpose of instructing men ; all they forbade 
was the worshipping of them," To the rejoinder, 
" Why, then, they had removed the old images 
from the churches ?" he replied : " That it was 
not they who had done so ; but that their 
worthy disciples, the Zuinglians, incited by the 
evil spirit, had committed this outrage, as well 
as several others ;" which was the same reply 
that others of the same profession had already 
made M. de Montaigne; and, in particular, 
the divine at Isne, who, when he was asked, 
" Whether he hated the figure and emblem of 
the cro&s ?" exclaimed: " How! do yon ima- 
gine me such an atheist as to hate an emblem 
so clear and glorifying to all Christian souls?" 
adding : u that such a thing would be per- 
fectly diabolical." The same person declared 
very roundly, when at dinner, that he would 
rather hear a hundred masses than participate 
in one of Calvin's sacraments. At this place 
we had white hares served up. The town is 
seated on the river Isler.' 1 We dined there on 
the Thursday, and afterwards proceeded, through 
a hilly and sterile country, to sleep at 

Frienten, four leagues; a small village, 
which, like all the rest of this part of the 
country, belonging to the Archduke of Aus- 
tria, is Catholic. I forgot to mention, under 
the head of Linde, that at the entrance to that 
town there are considerable remains of a wall, 
which manifests an advanced antiquity, but on 
which I perceived no inscription. I understand 
that the name of the place signifies in German 
an old wall, and they tell me the name is taken 
from this wall. Friday morning, though we 
were in a very indifferent inn, we did not fail 
to find plenty of provisions. These people never 
air either their sheets when they go to bed, or 
their linen when they get up ; and they are 
vastly offended if you light a fire in their kit- 
chens for this purpose, or even make use of the 
fire already lighted ; this was one of the most 
fruitful occasions of quarrelling and disputation 
that we experienced. Here, though in the 
midst of mountains and forests, where ten thou- 
sand feet of fir do not cost fifty pence, they 
would not let us have a fire, any more than 
they would elsewhere. Friday morning, we left 
this place, and took the easiest road, which lay 
on the left, instead of the mountain road which 
is on the right, and goes direct to Trante, M. de 
Montaigne having a mind to make a detail?' of 
a few days' journey, in order to see several fine 
German towns, which it had been his original 
intention to visit, till he changed his plan at 
Vanguen and altered his route, for which he 
was sorry now. On our way we saw another 
of those water-mills, of which we had already 
noticed several in different places, which derive 
their water from some neighbouring height, by 
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moans of a wooden channel or gutter, which is 
supported on high posts from the place where it 
receives the water until it reaches the mill, and 
then pours down the water on to the point 
when; it is wanted, by a direct descent. We 
got to dinner at 

Friessen, one league. This is a small Catholic 
town belonging to the Poshop of Augusta. We 
found here a great number of persons part of the 
suite of the Archduke of Au>rria, who himself 
was at a neighbouring castle willi the Duke of 
Bavaria. Wo here embarked the bnggiige 
on the river Lech, with myself and several 
others, to convey it to Augsbourg, upon what 
they call here a iloat, a number of plunks of 
timber joined together, which take to pieces 
when they arri\e at their domination. There 
U an abbey at this place, where they showed 
Messieurs a chalice and a stole, that they pre- 
serve as reliipies of a saint named Magnus 
who they say was son of a king of Scotland, 
and a disciple of Columbanus ; in favour of 
which Magnus, I'epin founded this abbey, and 
made him the first abbot of it. At the top of 
the nave there are these words inscribed, and 
below them are represented the notes of nni-k: 
to which they are to be chaunted : Compcrta 
vlrhite bi-titi Mdijni J'aimi, Pijhhiis priuvvps 
locum ijueni sn actus incolnit rci/'ut lan/iinte 
dmmv'it} Charlemagne afterwards further en- 
riched the monastery, as we are- informed bv 
auolher inscription to be seen there. After 
dinner we all went on to sleep at 

Chonguen, four leagues, a small town be- 
longing to the Duke of Bavaria, and, conse- 
quently, rigidly Catholic; for tins prince, 
beyond any other in Germany, has firmly 
maintained all the places under lus rule free 
from contagion. We found excellent lodging 
at the Star, and withal a fashion we had not 
seen before ; they ranged the salt-cellars on a 
square table 1 from one corner to the opposite 
one, and the candlesticks traversed these from 
the other corners, so as to form a St. Andrew's- 
cross. They never use ogL r s, at least as far as 
we have 1 seen hitherto, except, boiled very hard, 
and cut into bits to enrich the salads, which are 
very excellent here, and made of the freshest 
materials. They drink their wine as soon as it 
is made. They only thresh their corn in the 
burns, as they want it, and use the large 
ead of the flail. On Saturday we went on 
to dine at 

Lanspergs,- four leagues, a small town of the 
])ukc of Bavaria's, seated on the river Lech, 
and in every feature, town, fauxbourg, and 
castle, well worth seeing. It was their mar- 
ket-day, and the place was crowded with 
people. \n the middle of the large square there 
is a fountain, which spouts out water by a hun- 
dred jets to the height of a pike, and scatters 

1 " King I'epin, having learnt by the voice of fame the 
great virtues of the blessed Magnus, has endowed with his 
royal liberality (he place which the saint inhabited." 

2 Landsberg. 

3 " A soldier should he regardless of dress and ornaments, 
and rely only on his courage and Ids sword." 



it about in a very elaborate way ; you can turn 
the jets in what direction you please. There is 
' a very fine church here. The town, the faux- 
bourg, and the castle, are all seated on the rise 
I of a hill. 31. de ?dontaigne went to pay a 
I vi>it to a college of Jesuits, wdio are very com- 
fortably settled here in a new house, and are 
building a line church. M. <le Montaigne had 
as long a conversation with them as his time 
would permit. The Count of Uelfestein com- 
mands at the cattle. \i' any one even dreams 
of any other religion than the Roman, he had 
need keep it to himself. On the gate which 
idivides the town from the fauxbourg there is a 
Weat Latin inscription, of the y< ar lo-VJ, which 
Acts forth that, " the senate and people of this 
town have built this monument in memory of 
1 William and Louis, brothers Dukes of the two 
| IJavarias."' Then: are- a mind er of other In — 
I scriptions on the same place, as this: llorrldiun 
)nl!tf()ii r.w </<cr? y me a tiro /v< latum, std 
(i)i'nno ct J\ mt Jh turn ; :i and at the top : 
Cured stultornm intimitis* In another place 
there are very conspicuously inscribed these 
words extracted from some Latin historian, 
relating to the victory which the Consul Mar- 
eellus lost against a king of this nation : Coro- 
lami Jioiorunujitc ret/ is rum 31 am Ho Cos. 
pwjiiu (/mi mm ric'it. ^Vc ." Then 1 are a great 
number of Latin inscription* over the doors of 
private houses. The people hereabout paint 
all their towns and churches very frequently, 
which give* them a constantly fresh appear- 
ance. The places where we had just been, lor 
instance, had all been entirely renovated three 
or four years before, as we learnt from the 
inscriptions which they always put up to com- 
memorate each of these events. The (dock of 
this town, like that of many others in this 
country, sounds all the quarters ; and we were 
told that the clock at Muroinborcli strikes all 
the minutes. "We left this place after dinner, 
and proceeded through a long uninterrupted 
plain of pasture-land, which reminded us of the 
plain of La Hausse, to 

Augsbourg, four leagues, which is considered 
the tinest town in Germany, as Strasbourg is 
deemed the strongest. The first novelty we 
observed, and which shewed the cleanliness of 
the people, was the finding, on our arrival, the 
stairea.»e of our lodging covered with linen for 
us to walk on, that we might not dirty the 
steps, which had just been thoroughly washed 
and scoured, as is done every Saturday. We 
have never seen any dirt or cobwebs in the 
houses we have been in. Some houses have 
curtains to draw before the windows, for those 
who like to use them. You hardly ever see 
any tables in their bed-roo:ns, except one which 
is attached to the foot of each bed, and, being 
on hinges, can be put up or down as jou think 

4 " The world is a eatre of fools." 

• s "Battle of C'arohim ur Carloman and of the King of the 
Ravarians, against the Consul .Mareellus, wherein the latter 
was defeated," &C. Who this Consul Mareellus may have 
been, I cannot say. The last of the Fasti Consulures is of 
the year of Christ 311. 
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proper. The foot of the bed is raised two or 
three feet above the frame of the bed, and very 
often as high as the bolster ; the wood of which 
it is made is elaborately carved, and has a good 
effect enough, but, being only deal, it docs not 
come near the appearance of our walnut furni- 
ture. Here they put highly polished pewter 
plates under wooden ones, almost, it would 
seem, in sign of their contempt for the former. 
In many places they have linen curtains against 
the wall at the bed-side, in order to prevent 
people from soiling the wall by spitting on it. 
The Germans are very fond of coats-of-arms ; 
in every inn you will find hundreds that gentle- 
men who have lodged there have had painted 
on the walls ; and all the windows are deco- 
rated with these emblazonments. We found a 
constant diversity in the mode of serving up 
meals ; here, crabs — amazingly large ones — are 
served up first ; elsewhere they are served up 
just towards the close of dinner. In many of 
the large inns, every dish placed on the table 
has a cover to it. What makes their windows 
always look so exceedingly bright is that the 
sashes are not fixed in the way that ours are, 
but can be taken out when required, and they 
are for ever cleaning and polishing them. M. de 
.Montaigne next day, Sunday, went in the 
morning to see several churches, and in the 
Catholic places of wor>hip, which are very 
numerous here, he found the service admirably 
performed. There are six Lutheran churches, 
with sixteen ministers; two of the six are 
churches usurped from the Catholics, the other 
four were built by the Lutherans themselves, 
lie saw one this morning which looked just 
like the great hall in some college : there 
were neither images, crosses, nor organ. The 
walls were covered with passages from the 
Bible, written in German characters. There 
were two pulpits, one for the minister, where 
the sermon is preached, and below that another 
for the person who leads in. singing the psalms. 
At the end of each verse the congregation 
waited until this person had given out the 
words and tune of the verse that followed, and 
then they sang altogether, without any sort of 
order or harmony, and those who chose to do 
so kept their caps on. After this a minister, 
who till then had been mingled with the crowd, 
went to the altar, where he read a number of 
prayers out of a book, at certain of which 
prayers the people rose and held up their 
hands clasped, and at the name of Jesus Christ 
made a low bow. After he had finished read- 
ing, which he did uncovered, he turned to the 
altar, on which was a napkin, an ewer, and a 
basin, with water in it. A woman, followed 
by twelve other women, then brought him a 
child, all swaddled up, except the face, which 
was uncovered. The minister then dipped all 
his fingers in the basin three times, and sprin- 
kled the water over the child's face, at the 



1 The lime-tree. 

2 The Fuggers, the merchant -princes, par t>xrrtlcncr t of 



same time pronouncing certain words. This 
being done, two men approached, and each of 
them put two fingers of his right hand upon 
the child ; the minister spoke to them a few 
words, and the ceremony was completed. M. 
de Montaigne spoke to this minister as he was 
leaving the church. The ministers do not 
derive an \ revenue from their churches, but are 
puid by the senate. There was a far larger 
crowd in this one church than in two or three 
of the Catholic churches put together. We 
did not see one pretty woman here. Their 
dresses differ very much among themselves. Of 
the men it is difficult to distinguish who are 
nobles, inasmuch as all classes wear velvet 
caps, and all have swords at their sides. We 
were lodged at the sign of a tree called the 
Linden tree 1 in this country ; our inn adjoined 
the palace of the Fouleres. 2 One of this family 
dying a few years ago, left his heirs two mil- 
lions of French crowns ; and they, for the 
benefit of his soul, gave the Jesuits here, very 
much to their delight and advantage, the sum 
of thirty thousand florins, ready money. The 
palace 1 have mentioned is roofed with copper. 
In general, the houses are much larger, higher, 
ami handsomer, than those of any town in 
France, and the streets are far wider; as to the 
extent of the town, he :i thinks it is about the 
size of Orleans. After dinner we went to see 
the fencing, in a public room they have here 
for that purpose, where we found a great crowd 
assembled. You pay on entering, as you do 
at a play, and you have to pay besides for your 
seat when you get in. They were practising 
with the poinard, the two-handed sword, the 
quarter-staff, and the braquemurt ;* and after 
this we went to see some matches at cross-bow 
and Jong-bow shooting, in a public ground 
even more magnificent than that at Sehatfouse. 
Thence, from one of the gates of the town, 
through which we had entered, we observed 
that, under the bridge we had crossed, there 
runs a great canal of water, which, flowing 
from some source in the country, is conveyed 
over the river by a wooden bridge, built be- 
neath the town-bridge, and is again conveyed 
over the town-fosse into the town itself, by a si- 
milar medium. This current of water then turns 
a number of wheels, which work several pomps, 
by means of which the water of a spring, 
that rises in that place, are raised, through 
leaden pipes, to the top of a tower, at least 
fifty feet high. Here the water collects in a 
large stone reservoir, whence it again descends, 
through a number of pipes, and is distributed 
all over the town, feeding the whole of the 
fountains there. Individuals who are desirous 
of having the water laid on from this source, 
in their own houses, can have it, on paying the 
town ten florins a year, or two hundred florins at 
a single payment. It is now forty years ago that 
the town was first, adorned with this admirable 

Augsburg, who lent large sums of money to Charles V. 
dimim the religiuus wars, anil were eiuiohh:.!. 
3 Moutuitcnu. A A short, broad l>!a>led sword. 
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work. INI amuses of ratholies with Lutherans 
I are quite common, tin; party mn?t eager about 
the matter submitting to the forms of the other's 
I faith ; there are a thousand such marriages; 
our landlord was a Catholic, ami his wife a 
Lutheran. The\ dust their glass with a hair- 
I brush, fixed to the end of a .-tick. We were 
l told that you can iret very tine hordes here for 
forty or fifty crowns The authorities of flu; 
town did M.v-^rs. d'K-tis-ae and de .Montaigne 
tin- honour of sending them as a pre-ent, when 
thev were at supper, fourteen lame vessels full 
of their wine, which were brought to Messieurs 
hv seven sergeants dres.-ed in tin; civic uniform, 
under the direction of a superior oilicer, whom 
Messieurs invited to supper, a< is the custom in 
these cases ; and thev gave the porter- a crown. 
The officer who supped with them told M, de 
Montaigne there were 1 three of them in that 
town, wIiiim' duty it was to pay this compli- 
ment to vi-itors of quality, ami that tor this 
purpose they always took pains to ascertain 
tile condition of persons who came to the place, 
in order that they might ol>-er\ e the particular 
eereinoires which were due in each case; to 
Mjtne they present more wine than they do to 
others, When a duke is the visitor, one of the 
burgomasters attends in person to oiler the pre- 
sent : they took us for knight* and harons. 
31. de Montaigne, for some reasons of his ow n, 
had de-ired us not to sa\' w ho we were, and 
not to mention the rank of Me-Mour- ; and he 
walked all day by him-elt through t!ie town :' 
In; conceived that this of itself served to make 
them he held in more honour. The eoiupliment 
J have mentioned has been paid them liy all 
the towns in (in-many. When he pns-ed 
through the church of Notre Dame, f'eling 
very chilly (for the cold began to touch them 
when they left Kempten, though up to that 
time they had enjoyed the finest weather pos- 
sible), he, without thinking of it, put his hand- 
kerchief up to his month, conceiving that, as he 
was alone and plainly dressed, no one would 
notice him. However, when he trot more inti- 
mate with some of the people, they told him that 
the authorities at. the church had been rather 
scandalized at what they thought his strange 
procedure: and, in short, he found he had been 
guilty of the impropriety he was mo-t desirous 
of avoiding, that of making himself remarkable 
by some action opposed to tin; manners and 
tastes of those anionic whom he was staying ; 
for, as much as he can, his great anxiety is to 
conform and ndapt himself to the ideas of the 
place where he happens to be ; and thus he 
wore at Augusta a fur cap, when he walked 
out into the town. They say at Augusta that 
they are (veo, not from mice, but from the large 
rats which infest every other part of (Jerinany ; 
and they attribute this exemption to one of their 
bishops, who lies buried here ; even the earth 
round his tomb, they say, has the power of ex 

1 This is Montaigne all oi'or. So, too, Horace: " Qure- 
cunque libido est, mceuV> solus," &c. Sat. i. 0. 



t polling these vermin wherever it is carried, and 

' they sell little bits of it, about the size of a nut, 
tor this purpose. On Monday we went to see, 

i in tin; church of Notre- Dame, tin; ceremony of 
tin; marriage of a rich young lady, belonging to 
the town, with one of the Fouleres' factors, a 

I Venetian : we did not observe n single pretty 
woman in the place. The Fouleres, who are a 
large family, and all very rich, occupy tin; 
principal position in the town. We saw two 
of the rooms in a house of theirs ; one w as 
lofty, large, and paved with marble: the 
other, a low room, was richlv decorated with 

' medal-, ancient and modern. At the end 
of this room there was a small ante-chamber. 
Thev were the most splendid apartments I ewer 
witne— ed. We also saw some of thederman 
dances ; at the close of every mea-ure, they 
break oif, and the gentlemen lead the ladies 
back to their seats, which are two rows of 
benches on each sddo of the room, covered with 
red cloth. Here the gentlemen have the ladies, 

' as it is not. the custom for them to sit down 
together on these occasions. After a short rest, 
the gentlemen return to their partner-, and ki-s 
their hand-. ; the ladie- do not ki:— the hand- of 
the gentlemen, but, putting their hand under 
their partner's arm-pit, touch cheeks, and then 
place their right hand upon the gentleman's 
shoulder. They dance and eon\err-e uncovered. 
The drc— es were plain. We saw sonic more of 
the 1'oiilcn -" house-, in other parts, of the town, 
nio-t of them plca-uiv-houses for the summer. 
The town must be greatly indebted to these 
gentlemen for the e\ pen-e- tiny are constantly 
incurring in embellishing tin? different ]>arts of 
it. In one of the-e hou.-cs we saw a clock 
which is worked by water. In the same place 
were two [rreat li.-h-poud-, under cover, lull of 
lish. There are several small pipes, some 
straight, others bent upwards, through which 
the water descends into these ti.-h-ponds in a 
very agreeable manner, some of the pipes dis- 
charging the water directly into the ponds; and 
the other-, first throwing it up as from a foun- 
tain, to the height of about a pike, Between 
these two ponds then; is a space of some ten 
paces wide, closely boarded with plank*, in 
which are a number of brass jets, >o small that 
you cannot readily see them. While the ladies 
are amusing themselves with looking *it the 
ti.-h. those in the secret have only to touch a 
spring, which sets these jets in operation, and 
incontinently the petticoats and Ic^n of the 
fair spectators are invaded with a refreshing 
coolness from t]iv$(? tiny water-spouts. In an- 
other place, w here there is a very chariuingly- 
eonstructed fountain, while you are looking at 
it, any one that likes can play water upon you 
in a hundred places from invisible jets j over 
tin; place there is ihis Latin sentence : Quashti 
Huc/fis, nmj'-s f/fiuflt'to rcpertlar There is also 
an aviary twenty paces square, and twelve or 

2 " You were in search of trifling amusements : take them, 
and make much of them." 
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fifteen feet high, surrounded on all sides with 
close-knitted wire-work ; inside this are ten or 
twelve low fir-trees, and a fountain : this im- 
mense cage is full of birds. We saw here some 
Polish pigeons, or, as they call them, Indian 
pigeons, a sort of bird I have seen elsewhere ; 
birds of a large size, with bills like a partridge. 
We had here pointed out to us the ingenuity of 
a gardener, who, foreseeing the early arrival of 
frost, had transplanted into a small covered 
place a quantity of artichokes, cabbages, let- 
tuce, spinnage, endive, and other plants which 
he gathered, as though for immediate use ; but, 
by putting their roots into a particular sort of 
earth, had hopes of keeping them fresh and 
good for two or three months ; and, in fact, 
though there were a hundred artichokes which 
had been thus gathered for more than six weeks, 
none of them were withered. We also saw a 
leaden instrument, bent archwise, open at both 
sides, and pierced with holes ; this being filled 
with water, botli ends are held up, and it is 
then suddenly and dexterously turned down, so 
as for one end to go into a vessel full of water, 
while the other discharges the water outside, 
and the pipe is thus kept constantly filling as 
fast as it empties itself. 1 The arms of the Foul- 
cres, which the Emperor Charles the Fifth gave 
them when he ennobled them, are a crown 
mi-parti ; on the left, a fleur-de-lys, azure on 
a field of gold : on the right, a fleur-de-lys, 
gold on a field azure. We went to see some 
people who were conveying two ostriches from 
Venice to the Duke of Austria ; the male is of 
a darkish hue, with a red neck ; the female is 
of a grey colour, and lays a great many eggs. 
They were conveying them on foot, and told 
us that the birds got much less tired than they 
did ; tin 1 }' said the beasts were constantly try- 
ing to get away from them, but they held them 
fast by two collars, one of which girded them 
over the reins above the thighs, and tiie other 
above the shoulders, encircling the whole body, 
and so, by means of these and two long leashes, 
they were able to stop or turn them as they 
wished. On the Tuesday, by the courtesy of 
the authorities of the town, we were shown a 
postern in the wall, through which, at all hours 
of the night, any person can enter, whether 
on foot or horseback, upon stating his name, 
and the person to whose house, or the inn to 
which he is bound. Two faithful men, paid by 
the town, are posted at this gate. Persons on 
horseback pay two batz for their admission 
there, and persons on foot one. The outer door, 
on the other side of the fosse, is sheathed with 
iron : at the side there is an iron handle, 
attached to a chain, which the person who 
wants to be let in pulls ,* this chain, after wind- 
ing about a long way, ascends to the bed-room 
of one of the porters, which is situated at a 
considerable height above the postern, and 
there rings a bell. The porter thus roused gets 



i The instrument which is here intended to be described is 
the syphon. 



up in his shirt, and, without leaving the room, 
by means of certain machinery opens the outer 
door, though distant a good hundred paces 
from where he stands. The person thus ad- 
mitted now finds himself on a bridge of about 
forty feet long or thereabouts, covered over, 
which crosses the town fosse ; along the side 
of this bridge is a sort of wooden trough 
through which passes the machinery which 
opens the outer door, and shuts it again 
immediately that the person is admitted. The 
bridge being crossed, the traveller finds himself 
on a narrow open space, whence he hails the 
first porter, and tells him his name and address. 
This being done, the latter, by ringing a bell, 
gives notice to his companion, who occupies a 
large room on the lower floor ; and he, by a 
spring which is fixed in the passage adjoining 
his room, opens, in the first, place, a small iron 
barrier, and then, by working a great wheel, 
raises the draw-bridge ; all of which operations 
are conducted in such a manner that no one 
can perceive any of the movements: for they 
are all worked in the thickness of the walls and 
doors, and, before you have time to look round, 
that which has been opened closes with a loud 
noise. Next, the porter opens a great door of 
immense thickness, which is made of wood 
thickly plated with iron. The stranger now 
finds himself in a room, but neither here, nor 
any where else, on his progress into the town, 
does he sec any one to speak to. When the 
door of this room is closed behind him, another 
similar door is opened, and he enters a seeond 
apartment, in which there is a light: here he 
finds a brass vessel hanging by a chain from an 
opening in the wall, and into this he puts the 
fee for his admission. This money is then pulled 
up by the porter, who, if he is not satisfied, 
leaves the stranger to kick his heels in the 
room till the morning ; if, on the other hand, 
he is satisfied, he opens in the same way another 
great door, similar to the preceding, which 
instantly closes behind the person admitted, 
who then finds himself in the town. This is 
one of the most skilfully-contrived things that 
can be conceived. The Queen of England 2 sent 
a special ambassador to request of the munici- 
pality of the town to explain to her the mode 
o^ working the machinery, but they say they 
refused to do so. Under this gate there is a 
vault, large enough to hold five hundred horse- 
men, by means of which they can receive or 
send aid in war time, without the knowledge of 
the towivs-people. After this we went to see 
the church of the Holy Cross, which is a very 
fine one. They glorify themselves greatly 
here on a miracle which took place nearly a 
hundred years ago in this church : a woman 
not being willing to swallow the body of Christ, 
and having taken it from her mouth and placed 
it in a little box covered with wax, afterwards 
confessed, and thtf whole was then found to be 
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changed into llesh. They cite a number of 
proofs of this miracle, a deseription of which is 
written on various parts of the church in Latin, 
and German. They show under a crystal j 
frame the wax, and a piece of something winch ' 
looks red like llc-.Ii. This church is roofed with 
copper, as the Foulcres' palace is : and indeed 
it is not. uncommon to see this here. The . 
church of the Lutherans immediately joins this 
church ; for hen-, n*. elsewhere, they have cither ' 
taken possession of the Catholic churches, or | 
Imilt tlicir own almost in their very cloister*. 
At the door of this church they have placed the 
image of Our Lady holding Jesus Christ in her 
arms, with other saints and children, and over 
the whole have inscribed this sentence : Shriff 
ptrrviffas ventre nd nn\ «Scc.' At the house 
where we lodged then* was a machine made of ' 
plates of iron closely fastened together, which 
descends to the bottom of a deep well, and, 
being worked by a boy at the top, turns round 
like a wheel and forces the water into a leaden 
pipe, by which it is conveyed into the kitchens 
and wherever else it is wanted. They keep w I 
man in their pay, whose bu-ines-; it i> to keep 
the walls constantly whitewashed and clean. 
They served us up parties, hirgo and small, in 
earthen vessels of the Colour of, and in every 
respect made to resemble, pie-eru-t. There | 
occur very few meals at which you are not 
presented with comfit* and boxes of sweet- 
meats ; the bread is of toM-rate excellence; 
the wines arc 1 good, and, i\< is general!) the 
ease in this country, are white; they do not 
grow them near Augsbourg, but are obliged 
to fet(di their supplies tive or six days' journey 
off". Of every hundred florins that innkeepers 
expend in wine, sixty go to the republic a^ 
duty ; private individuals, who expend the 
same sum in wine for their own consumption, 
pay only half tin's duty. They have in many 
places the custom of perfuming tin! apartment-*. ; 
The town some time back was entirely Xuing- 
lian, hut since that the Catholics have been re- : 
called and have ousted the Lutherans from almost ' 
all the places of authority, though the great 
majority of the town, in point of numbers, still 
remains of the latter persuasion. M. de Mon- 
taigne paid a visit to the Jesuits, and found 
them men of great learning. We breakfasted 
in their house on Wednesday morning, the Kuh 
of October. M. de Montaigne much regretted, 
when he left, that, although only a day's jour- I 
ney from the Danube, he had not an opporfu- j 
nity of seeing it, or of visiting Onlm.- which he , 
parsed by, and some baths at a half day's 
journey beyond Onlm, at a place called Sour- 
hronne. :i This bath, which is situated in a flat 
country, is of fresh water, which is warmed for 
you, whether you drink it or bathe in it It 
has a. sharp taste, which make* it rather plea- 
sant to the palate, and it is good for maladies 



of the head and stomach. It is a noted bath, 
and, as we were told, a place where you are as 
handsomely and comfortably lodged as at Ba- 
den: but the winter was rapidly advancing, 
and the road to the place was cjuitc out of oiir 
way; so much so, that on our return we should 
have had to come back to Augusta : and M.dc 
Montaigne had a great horror of going the 
same road twice. 1 left a copy of the arms of 
M. de .Montaigne lived over the door of the 
room he had occupied. Tliey were very well 
done, and co>t me two crowns for the painter, 
and twenty pence tor the man who inside the 
frame. The town is washed by the river Lech, 
Li/cits. W e travelled through n pretty conn- 
Try abounding in eorn-tields, and got by bed- 
time to 

lining, 1 five league-; a large Catholic vil- 
lage, charmingly situated, in the Duchy of 
Bavaria. We left this place next morning, 
Thursday, guth of Oetober : and sifter tra- 
versing, tiist a wide plain of eorn-tields (for 
there sire no \ iue< in \\\\< part of the country), 
soul then extensive meadow -hinds, ^presiding 
nut on both sid,-s as far si- the eye* could reach, 
we got by dinner-time to 

Munie, four leagues; a large town, about 
the size of Bordeaux, and capital of the duchy 
of Bavarisi, where the KIcctors of that state 
have their principal residence, upon the banks 
of the river Yser. fstcr. It has a tine ca-tle, 
with tlu 1 largest and best appointed range of 
stabling 1 ever saw, either in France or Italy, 
sill vaulted over, and capable of accommodating 
two hundred horses. This is n town alto- 
gether Catholic, populous, well built, and car- 
rying on a good trade. After you get si day's 
journey from Augusta, you csni live for four 
livros ;i day. horse and man, and tor forty sons 
si day without a hor.-e. The beds here have 
curtains, but no tester. Every thing you have 
furnished you is very comfortable. They (dean 
the floors with boiled ssiw-dnst. Throughout 
the country they gather in turnips and parsnips 
with a< much care as corn; and when they 
have collected a quantity, seven or eight men 
are set to work will) large knives to cut them 
into slices, and put them into vessels, where 
they sire salted and preserved, as the cabbages 
are elsewhere, for winter food. They fill whole 
districts of fields with these plants, and have 
regular harvests of them. The reigning Duke 
of Bavaria married the sister of M. de Lorraine, 
and ha^ three children by her, two boys and a 
girl. Both the brothers were now sit Munich, 
and the day we were there hsid gone hunting 
with their suites and a large party of ladies 
and gentlemen. Friday morning, we set out, 
and passing through the duke's forests, where 
wo *nw an infinite number of fallow-deer con- 
gregsited in Mocks, like sheep, we went on, 
w ithout stopping, to 
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Kinief, six leagues ; a miserable little village, 
in the same duchy, The Jesuits, who have 
great influence in the government of affairs in 
this country, have been making a grand move- 
ment, which has drawn upon them the hatred 
of the people, for the purpose of forcing the 
priests to dismiss their concubines, under great 
penalties. From the degree in which the priests 
are sympathised with on this occasion, it would 
seem that formerly the practice thus invaded 
was so generally tolerated that it had come to 
be regarded as perfectly legitimate ; and the 
whole community are at this moment engaged 
in getting up remonstrances to their duke, in 
behalf of the priests. We had here the first 
eggs we have had served up to us in Germany, 
either on fast-days or feast-days, except such 
as were cut up in salads. We drank out of 
wooden goblets, ribbed like barrels, but there 
were several silver cups on the table. A lady, 
who resides in the village, sent some wine 
to Mons. de Montaigne. Early on Saturday 
morning we left this place ; and, after leaving 
on our right the river Yser, and a great lake at 
the foot or the Bavarian mountains, and having 
readied by an hour's ascent the summit of a 
hill, on which stands an inscription, stating 
that a duke of Bavaria made some excavations 
on the road here a hundred years ago, we 
found ourselves, all of a sudden, in the bosom 
of the Alps, travelling along an easy and agree- 
able road, with the accompaniment of a splendid 
autumnal evening, to help us the more plea- 
santly on our journey. On descending this hill, 
or rather little mountain, we came upon a fine 
lake, a Gascon league long, and as much broad, 
surrounded by lofty and almost inaccessible 
mountains. Pursuing our route at the foot of 
some of these mountains, and coming here and 
there upon pretty little patches of meadow 
land, interspersed with houses, we got by bed- 
time to 

Mitevol ; 2 a small village, belonging to the 
Duke of Bavaria, tolerably well situated, on 
the river Yser. We had here served up to us 
the first chesnuts we have had in Germany ; 
they were sent up quite raw. In the inn 
where we lodged they had a stove-room, which 
travellers are in the habit of using as a vapour- 
bath, at the charge of a batz and a half each. 
I 3 went there while Messieurs were at supper. 
In the room were a number of Germans, who 
were being cupped and bled. Next day, Sun- 
day morning, we continued our route through 
the mountains, and passed a gate, with a house 
over it, which forms a barrier between the 
country we had been just traversing and the 
Tyrol. We now entered the latter state, which 
belongs to the Archduke of Austria, and arrived 
by dinner-time at 

Sefeldene, 4 three leagues ; a small village, 



1 The Tegernsee. 

2 Mittewald. 

3 The secretary. 



with an abbey, very pleasantly situated. The 
church, which is a tolerably fine one, is famous 
for the following miracle: — In 1384, a certain 
person, whose name is inscribed somewhere on 
the outside of the building, not being content, 
on Easter Sunday, with partaking of the com- 
mon host, insisted upon having the grand host, 6 
and got it into his mouth ; but instantly the 
earth opened beneath him, and swallowed him 
up ; in his descent he caught hold of the edge 
of the altar, which just gave time for the priest 
to take the host from his mouth, and the man 
then disappeared. They still show the hole, 
which is covered over with an iron grating: 
and the altar which received the impression of 
the man's fingers ; and the host, which is all 
red, as though stained with blood. We here 
saw, too, a recent account, in Latin, of a Ty- 
rolean, who having, a short time back, swal- 
lowed a bit of meat which stuck in his throat, 
and stopped there for three days without 
moving up or down, invoked the assistance of 
the patron saint, and then came to pray in this 
church, where he found himself forthwith 
cured. On leaving this place we went through 
several very neat villages, on the heights ; and 
then, after a descent of about half an hour, we 
came to a pretty little town, well situated, 
above which, on a precipitous and apparently 
inaccessible rock, stood a magnificent castle, 
completely commanding the road by which we 
had just come, which is cut out of the solid 
rock, and so narrow that there is scarcely 
room for an ordinary waggon to pass along it. 
Indeed, this is so generally the case amidst 
these mountains, that the waggoners here are 
accustomed to have their waggons made a foot 
narrower than they are elsewhere. We now 
descended into a valley of great extent, through 
which flows the river Inn, which runs into the 
Danube at Vienna. Its Latin name was Cenus. 
It is a five or six days' journey by water 
from Insprug 6 to Vienna. This valley appeared 
to M. de Montaigne to present the most agree- 
able landscape he had ever seen ; sometimes 
contracting itself, the mountains on the side 
appear almost to touch each other ; then again 
spreading out, now on the left of the river, 
where we were, and now on the right, it creates 
possession of fruitful soil, even on the moun- 
tain sides ; where these happen to be less pre- 
cipitous than ordinary. The landscape is 
diversified with innumerable castles, villages, 
and churches, producing an admirable effect, 
as they present themselves one above the other, 
on the gradually rising slopes of the valley. 
The extreme back-ground on both sides consists 
of ranges of stupendous mountains, whose rocky 
peaks rise to an infinite elevation. On our side 
of the river we saw, upon a craggy eminence, 
upon a point which it was impossible any man 
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could attain, unless be were lowered to it by 
ropes from the still loftier rocks above it, a 
cross, which, wc were told, the Emperor 
Maximilian, grandfather of Charles V., caused 
to be erected here, in commemoration of his 
almost miraculous escape from the perils which 
surrounded him, when, on a hunting excursion, 
he lost himself amid these mountains, and was 
discovered by his attendants close to this spot. 
The incident has been recorded on canvas-;, and 
the picture representing it lianas in the cross- 
bow practice gallery at Augusta. We got in 
the evening to 

Insprug, three leagues, the principal town of 
the earldom of Tyrol, +Knnpotthtin in Latin. 
Here resides Fernand, Archduke of Austria. 
It is a very pretty and well-built town, rented 
in the very bosom of the valley, full of foun- 
tains and running streams, which is an advan- 
tage of ordinary occurrence in the towns we 
have seen in (icrmnny and Switzerland. The 
streets are almost all in the form of terraces. We 
lodged at the Kin 1 , an excellent hnn-e. where 
we were served in pewter plate-. As to table- 
cloths in the French fa-hiou, we had already 
found thrin in u-e tor several days back. Some 
of the beds had curtains round them, which 
furnished a curious illustration of the national 
peculiarities They were ot a rich and hand- 
some material, a sort of cloth, cut into ver\ 
elaborate point-work, and so .short and narrow 
as not ; t all to answer the purpo-e to which we 
apply bed-curtains, with a little tester (if about 
three finger- 1 width, the whole decorated with 
an intiuite number of tassels. The sleets thev 
guvc me for M. de Montaigne were edged all 
round with rich white lace-work, four lingers 
dec]). Here, as in the majority of (ieriuan 
towns, then* ure people who patrol the streets 
throughout the night, crying each hour as it 
strikes. Wherever we have be< n a< \ et, the 
custom has been to serve up fish with the meat ; 
but. on li>h-days. they do not serve up meat at 
all ; at least they have not done so to \\<. 
Monday we left this place, and proceeding 
along the banks of the Inn, which lay on our 
left, through the same beautiful valley I before 
described, we got by dinner-time to 

llahi, 1 two leagues, which we went out of 
our way to visit. This is a small town, like 
Insprug, the size of Libourne, or thereabout, 
seated upon the river just named, which we 
here crossed over a bridge. It is here they 
obtain the s;ilt with which all Germany is sup- 
plied. Every week they make nine hundred 
pigs of it, winch fetch a crown each. These 
pigs are about the size, and are very much the 
shape of a half-hogshead, the vessel in which 
they are moulded being of that form. The 
revenue accruing from this source goes to the 
(irand Duke, but the expenses are very great. 
The quantity of wood constantly required for 
the preparation of this article is far greater than 

' Hull. 



I ever before saw collected together for any 
purpo-e whatever ; and no wonder, for the 
cauldrons in which they boil the salt water, 
whence they extract the salt, are at least thirty 
paces in diameter, and there are a number of 
these in operation. The water itself is fetched 
from one of their mountains, two leagues off. 
There are several line churches here, especially 
those belonging to the Jesuits, which M . de 
Montaigne went to see. as he had done those 
sit In-prug. The inmates are magnificently 
lodged and provided for. After dinner wc 
again went oxer to that side of the river, as M. 
de Montaigne wished to pay his respects to the 
Archduke of Austria, Fernaml, who resides 
there in a splendid mansion, lie had called at. 
the palace in the morning, but was informed 
by a nobleman he spoke to, that the archduke 
was then sitting in council, and could not be 
seen. After dinner, then, we again crossed the 
river, and found tl e archduke in the garden ; 
at lea-t xve thought x\e caught a glimpse of him 
there. However this may have been, those 
who went to tell him that our gentlemen were 
there and doired to kiss his hand, brought 
back word that he begged they wouid excuse 
him then, but that im\r day lie should be more 
at leisure : and that, in the mean time, if they 
had iiii\ favour to request, they might eomniu- 
nieate it through a Milanese count whom he 
named. This cold reception, and their not even 
permitting him to sec the castle, somewhat 
offended M. de Montaigne, and he made a 
serious complaint of it. in the course of the day, 
to one of the archduke's nlHcers. who told him 
that the archduke hud said he did not want to 
see any French people, for that he looked upon 
the house of France as a bitter enemy. We 
returned to 

Insprug, two leagues. Here we saw in a 
church eighteen line statues in bronze, of 
prince* and princesses of the house of Austria, 
We went alx) to a supper given bv the Cardinal 
of Austria and the Marquis de Burgaut, chil- 
dren of the archduke by a mistress of his, the 
daughter of a merchant of Augshourg, whom, 
after Inning these two children by her, he had 
married, in order to legitimize them. The lady 
died this year, and the court was still in mourn- 
ing for her. The supper was served up in much 
the same manner as amongst us; the banquet- 
ing-room was hung with black cloth, as were 
' also the royal seats and the chairs of the guests. 
' The cardinal, who is the eldest of the two, is, I 
believe, not yet twenty. The marquis drinks 
nothing but sugar and water, flavoured with 
cinnamon, and the cardinal takes very weak 
wine and water. The princes had no particular 
covers laid before them, but in other respects 
the arrangement of the supper w as pretty nearly 
the same as at royal suppers in France. When 
they took their seats, it was at a shoit distance 
from the table, which was then pushed up to 
i them, with the supper already laid. The car- 
dinal sat at the head, which was on vour right 
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as you entered the room. We were shown in 
this palace a large tennis-court and a tolerably 
fine garden. The archduke is a great mecha- 
nist, and has a good head at invention. We 
saw in his palace ten or twelve field-pieces, 
carrying a ball of about the size of a large 
goose-egg. They are mounted on wheel -car- 
riages, elaborately carved and gilt, as are the 
cannon themselves. They are only made of 
wood, but the mouth is covered with iron, and 
all the inside is lined with the same metal ; the 
weight of each is what one man can just carry ; 
they are not fired so often as the regularly cast 
cannon, but the discharge is almost equally 
effective. In the fields adjoining the castle we 
saw two oxen of an unusual size, of a grey 
colour, with white heads, which M. de Ferrara 
had given the archduke. The latter prince 
married one of the archduke's sisters, the Duke 
of Florence another, and the Duke of Mantua 
a third. Three other sisters remained at Hula, 
who were called the Three Queens, for the 
daughters of emperors are designated by that 
title, as others are by the title of Countess or 
Duchess, according to the estates they enjoy. 
With the title of queens enjoyed by the former, 
is connected that of the kingdoms possessed by 
the emperor. Of the three latter princesses, 
two are dead ; and the third, who still lives 
here, M. de Montaigne could not sec, for she 
is shut up like a nun. and bus collected a num- 
ber of Jesuits around her. It is the opinion of 
the people here that the archduke cannot leave 
his estates to his children, and that they revert 
at his death to the empire ; but they assigned 
no reason for this opinion, and it does not seem 
likely, for though his lady whs not of a suitable 
rank, yet every one admits that both she and 
her children were legitimized directly that he 
had married her; however this may be, it is 
certain that he is laying by a great deal of 
money to leave them. Tuesday morning we 
resumed our journey, and proceeded at first 
through the same plain I have noticed, but at 
about a league from the town we came to a 
hill, which we were an hour ascending by an 
easy road. On the left we saw several moun- 
tains, the sides of which, being of a gradual 
and gentle declination, were covered with vil- 
lages, churches, and cultivated fields, almost up 
to the top, and presented very agreeable and 
varied prospects. The mountains on the right 
hand are of a wilder character, and we saw 
but very few houses among them. We passed 
several streams, or rather torrents, running in 
different directions; and throughout the day's 
journey noticed, at all elevations of the moun- 
tains on our left hand, a number of towns, vil- 
lages, large inns, and, among other objects, 
two castles, and several gentlemen's seats. 
About four leagues from Insbroug, on our 
right, at the opening of a narrow road, we 
came upon a tablet of bronze, fixed to a rock, 
and richly worked, upon which was a Latin 
inscription to this purport: that the Emperor 



Charles the Fifth, returning from Spain and 
Italy, to receive the imperial crown, and 
Ferdinand, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
his brother, coining from Pannonia, on his 
way to see the emperor, after eight years' 
absence, met on this spot, in the year 1530, 
and that Ferdinand ordered this memorial of 
the event to be erected. The brothers are 
represented on the bronze embracing eacli 
other. A little way further on, passing under 
a gateway that extends across the road, we 
read upon it some Latin verses, celebrating the 
return of the same emperor, and his stopping at 
this place, after he had taken the King of 
Franco, and Kome. M. de Montaigne ex- 
pressed himself greatly pleased with this part 
of the road, from the infinite variety of objects 
which constantly presented themselves. The 
only inconvenience we found, an almost in- 
supportable one, was the dust, which accom- 
panied us on this mountain route in thicker 
clouds than wc had ever yet experienced. We 
travelled ten hours this stage without stopping, 
for M. de Montaigne did not think there was 
anything worth making a delay for on the 
road. However, according to his custom on 
ail occasions, whether he intended making a 
long or short stage of it, the horses had had 
an ample feed of oats before they started in the 
morning. He himself took nothing all the 
way, until we arrived late at night at 

Sterzinguen, seven leagues; a small and 
tolerably pretty town on the Tyrol, on tin; 
mountain above which, at about a quarter of a 
league off, stands a fine cattle, which has been 
just erected. The bread they serve you up 
here is in the form of rolls, a number of which 
are baked together in strings, and so sent up 
to table. Throughout Germany the mustard 
is served up in a liquid state ; it has the flavour 
of the French white mustard. The vinegar 
everywhere is white. They grow nearly enough 
corn in these mountains for the consumption o( 
the inhabitants, but they have no vines ; you 
can, however, always command very excellent 
white wine of different sorts. The roads in ail 
directions are perfectly safe, being constantly 
frequented by merchants, coaches, and waggons. 
Instead of the cold we had been taught to ex- 
pect among these mountains, we found, on the 
contrary, that the weather was hot to an almost 
insupportable extent. The women here wear 
cloth caps, closely resembling our toques, and 
their hair hangs down their backs in thick 
trefses. M. de Montaigne saw a very pretty 
girl in a church here, whom he took to be a 
student, and asked her whether she did not 
know Latin. They have curtains round the 
beds here, of thick red cloth, made in alternate 
four-feet breadths of full cloth, and net-work 
cloth. Throughout Germany, as far as we 
have seen, all the bed-rooms and sitting-rooms 
are wainscotted. The ceilings are mostly very 
low. M. de Montaigne told us next morning 
that in the night he had suffered a very severe 
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attack of e.holic. \vlii«'Ji lusted tor two or three 
hours; and in the morning lie pulsed a stone 
of middling size, which broke easily. It was 
of a yellow tinge outside, hut whiter inside 
when broken, lie had caught a cold tlie day 
before, and was altogether indisposed. He 
had not had a tit of the cholie before tin's, since 
we left I'lommicres. The pre-ent attack in 
great, measure removed a .suspicion he had en- 
tertained that at Plummiercs more gravel had 
got into tile bladder than had since got out of 
it, and he had begun to fear that some portion 
of it had stopped there and fixed it-elf ; but 
when thi> stone di-ougnged itself he felt much 
relieved, tor he reiisonably enough considered 
that, had there been any permanent gathering 
of "rravcl, tlii> stone would have attached itself 
to the mil.—. On the road he had complained 
much of pains in the kidneys, and thi>, indeed, 
was the reason why he had made so long a 
day's journey, for he thought he should be 
more at bis ease on horseback than in any other 
position. In the morning after his arrival he 
called upon the schoolmaster of the place, lor 
the purpose of rubbing up his Latin ; but the 
man was a fool, who could give him no sort of 
information about anything he a>ked him, re- 
specting the country and its principal features. 
After breakfast, Wednesday, -JCth October, we 
resumed our journey through a valley about a 
quarter of a league wide, having the river 
Ai-oc 1 on our right. We proceeded along this 
valley for about two leagues, and saw on the 
top* o*' the neighbouring mountains a iuiiiiImt 
of cultivated and inhabited spots, some of 
them on a level, to which we wen] utterly 
at. a loss to imagine how people could get. 
On the way we passed four or five castles. 
After a time wc crossed the river over a wooden 
bridge, ami proceeded along the banks on the 
other side. \\ e found a number of men mend- 
ing ami levelling the roads, which are very 
stony, like those in l'erigonl. JJy and by, 
passing through a stone gate, v\ e ascended a 
height, at the top of which we came to a. plum, 
about a league wide, and saw, on the other 
side of the river, another plain, at about the 
same elevation, but both were barren and 
rocky. The land below, between us and the 
ri\er, consisted of very tine meadows. W e 
went on, without stopping, to 

lirixe,- tour leagues, which we reached at 
supper-time. It is a charming little town, 
watered by the river I have jn-t mentioned, 
which is crossed here by a wooden bridge. 
The place is the set; of a bi>hop. We saw- 
two very handsome churches here. We put 
up at the Kagle, an excellent house. The 
plain in which tin*: town is situated is not a 
large one, but tne mountains which environ 
it, even on the left hand, have so gentle an 
ascent, that the people art; able to cultivate 
them with the utmost ease nearly tip to their 



summits. All the sides of the mountains accord- 
ingly are adorned with villages and churches 
well nigh all the way up, ami nearer the town 
you see a number of gentlemen's houses, hand- 
somely built, and situated in most picturesque 
points of landscape. M. tit* Montaigne sjiiti ; 
14 lie bad all his life been very chary of taking 
other people's judgments as to foreign coun- 
tries ; the tendency of most men being to test 
the merits of what thev sec, by what they have 
always been accustomed to see, in their own 
particular neighbourhood ; and that he had, 
therefore, paid but very slight attention to the 
accounts he bad heard of different places from 
different travellers ; but, he said, when he 
came to this [dace, hi- wondered more than ever 
at the obstinate imbecility and narrow-minded- 
ne-s of such people ; tor lie had always been 
tidd that the pns-cs of the Alps in this part of 
tin; country wore full of danger and difficulty, 
that tin; manners id' the people wen 1 wild and 
uncouth, that the roads were impassable, the 
inns altogether savage places, the climate in- 
supportable ; whereas, tor the climate, thank 
(iod, he had found it exceedingly mild, in- 
clining rather to an excess of heat, than to 
that of cold. Throughout our journey, up to 
this time, we had had but three inclement days, 
and only one shower of rain, which lu>ted 
about half an hour. That, in all other respects, 
it he wished to take his daughter, a girl of only 
eight years old, on an excursion any where, he 
would quite as readily trust her upon these 
muds, as in one of the walks of his garden. As 
to the inns, he had never been in a country 
where they were handsomer, more numerous, 
and more plentifully provided with wines and 
provisions oi every sort, and he had never met 
with such excellent accommodation at so cheap 
a rate.' 7 They have a mode of turning the 
spit here by a machine with several wheels, 
which work a cord round a large iron en- 
gine. The rope works itself out in about, an 
hour, and then the machine is wound up again. 
They have so great an abundance of iron that, 
besides having till their windows grated with it 
in a variety of fashions, their shutters and doors 
are covered with iron plates. We found vines 
here, which wo had lost sight of just before we 
got to Augusta. In this part of the country 
most of the houses have arched roofs at every 
floor, and, w here the declination is very nar- 
row, they make use of pantiles to cover it with, 
which we in France do not seem to know how 
to manage; and they do this even on the bel- 
fries. Their tiles are smaller and hollower than 
ours, and they generally plaster them together 
at the insertions. We left Brixe on the follow- 
ing morning, and proceeded along the same 
valley, which now spread itself out somewhat. 
On both sides of the road, as we went along, 
we observed a number of handsome houses. 
Keeping tin; river Kysoc on our left, we passed 
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tlirougu a little town, called Clause, 1 where 
several manufactures are carried on, and got 
by dinner-time to 

Column, 2 three leagues, a small village, where 
the archduke has a country seat. Have we were 
served in goblets of coloured earthenware, 
arranged on the table alternately with silver 
cups. They clean their glasses with salt. The 
first course consisted of eggs poached in butter, 
which were served up in a well-polished frying- 
pan, with a long handle. On leaving this place, 
the road narrowed again, and before we had 
got far on our way, the rocks came up so close 
as to leave the smallest possible space between 
them and the river ; indeed, at several points of 
the road, it has been found necessary to block 
out the river by a thick wall, which in some 
places extends for more than a German league. 
The rocks which here abut on the road are 
exceedingly precipitous, and broken by the 
mountain torrents, which sometimes detach 
large masses from their foundation, and I 
should imagine that, in stormy weather, this 
pass must be a very dangerous one to traverse. 
The same torrents, when swollen and infuriated 
by the tempest, occasionally tear up whole 
forests of trees, and we have seen on our way 
numbers of firs which, thus up -rent, have 
fallen from the mountain - heights, bringing 
with them in their furious descent complete 
hills of earth, attached to their roots. Yet 
the country is thickly peopled ; beyond these 
mountains we saw others rising above them in 
the back ground, cultivated and inhabited ; 
and we have understood that on those distant 
heights there are broad and lovely plains, which 
furnish abundance of corn to the towns below 
them, and which are inhabited by wealthy 
farmers, who have large and handsome houses 
there. We passed the river over a wooden 
bridge, of which there are several on this road. 
Here we saw, perched on the loftiest eminence 
before us, at a height, indeed, which seemed 
inaccessible, a castle, which we were told be- 
longs to a baron of the country, who resides 
there, and possesses at that great elevation, a 
rich and fertile demesne, with extensive hunt- 
ing-grounds. Beyond these mountains, the Alps 
rise like a border, and block up the pass in 
which we now were, so that travellers cannot 
proceed that way, but must return to the valley 
along which we had come, and continue their 
journey thence. The archduke derives from 
this earldom of the Tyrol, the whole of which 
consists of these mountains, a revenue of three 
hundred thousand florins a year ; and, indeed, 
he finds this the most profitable portion of his 
possessions. AYe once more passed the river 
over a stone bridge, and got at an early hour to 

Bostan, 3 four leagues, a town of the size of 
Libourne, situated upon the same river. The 



1 Klausen. 

2 Kollman. 

3 ttaulzen. 



town is a very disagreeable one, in comparison 
with the other German towns we have been 
through ; so much so that M. de Montaigne 
exclaimed, that he saw very clearly we were 
beginning to leave Germany. The streets are 
narrower, and there is no handsome square ; 
there are fountains, however, and canals, and 
the houses are painted and have plenty -of win- 
dows. They grow so much wine about here, 
that they are able to supply all Germany. 
They have the best bread in the world among 
these mountains. The church at this place is 
a very handsome one. Among other features, 
it possesses a large organ, with wooden pipes, 
which is fixed at some height up a pillar, 
near the cross, before the high altar. The 
person who plays it, sits more than twelve feet 
below it, at the foot of the pillar : and the bel- 
lows are outside the wall of the church, more 
than fifteen paces behind the organist, supply- 
ing the organ from pipes under the ground. 
The hollow in which this town stands, is scarcely 
more than sufficient to contain it, but the moun- 
tains, even those on the right, are very sloping 
as they approach the town. From this place 
M. de Montaigne wrote word to Francis Hoff- 
man, whom he had seen at Basle, u that he 
had experienced so much pleasure in his visit 
to Germany that it was with great regret he 
found himself leaving it, even though he was 
leaving it for Italy ; that foreigners had cer- 
tainly reason to complain of the extortion of 
the innkeepers there, as well as elsewhere, 
but that he thought this might easily be cor- 
rected by persons who did not place themselves 
at the mercy of guides and interpreters, who 
sell them for a share in the profits, but that 
in all other respects the country was distin- 
guished for comfort and civility, for justice 
and security." We left Bostan early on Friday 
morning, and stopped to bait the horses and 
breakfast at 

Brounsol, 4 two leagues, a small village, just 
above which the river Eysock, which we had 
followed hitherto, mingles with the Adisse, 5 
which itself Hows on to the Adriatic Sea, with 
a broad and tranquil current, altogether dif- 
ferent from the noisy and furious course of 
the streams we had seen in the mountains. 
Here the plain, of which I have spoken so 
frequently, and which continues to Trent, 
begins somewhat to widen, and the moun- 
tains, too, draw in their horns a little, bit 
by bit ; and yet their sides are less fertile 
than those of much greater altitude, that 
we had passed. r i here are some marshes in 
this part of the valley, which occasionally nar- 
row up the road ; but in other respects the way 
is very easy, and almost throughout upon a 
descent. About two leagues from Brounsolwc 
passed through a large town/' where there was 
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a great concourse of people, in consequence of 
its being fair-day. Further on, we passed 
another village, tolerably built, called Solorme, 1 
where the archduke has a small castle, on the 
left, very oddly perched on the crest of a rock. 
We frothy bed-time to 

Trante,- five leagues ; a town somewhat 
larger than Aairen, 3 and by no means a plea- 
sant place. All the eliarin of the German 
towns has hen; disappeared ; the streets are 
almost all narrow and crooked. About two 
leagues before we got to the town, w e found 
ourMhes salutrd in the language of I tills . 
The people of the town itself speak half of 
them Italian, and the other half German ; one 
quarter of the town is called the German quar- 
j t.T, with a German church and a German 
| preacher. As to the new religion, we have 
I heard nothing of it since we left Augusta, 
1 Trante is situated on the river Adk-c. The 
town-house appears to be a very ancient struc- 
ture, and near it there is a square tower, which 
also has everv indication of a remote antiquity. 
We saw the new church of Notre Dame, where 
our council was held.' The or^an in this 
church, which was the gift of a prhate gentle- 
man, is of unusual beauty and excellence; it 
stands upon a marble pedestal, enriched with a 
: varietN of exquisite sculptures, anions which 
; some -ingiiiLT eheruhims are c-peeialh worthy 
<tf notice. This church was built, a> the hiscrip- 
I tion upon it informed us, in the year 1-VJO, by 
I Cardinal Humanl Cie-io, bi-hop of the town, 
' ami a native of it. This was formerly a tree 
; town, under the charge and authority of the 
bishop, until the necessities of a war, w Inch they 
were waning with the Venetians, compelling 
the citizens to call in the Count of Tyrol to ihcir 
assistance, that prince, in return for his services, 
claimed a certain degree of authority and in- 
fluence over the town. The matter is, still in 
dispute between the count and the bishop; but 
the bishop. Cardinal Mudrueeio, has posses-ion 
of the town. M. de Montaigne remarked that 
tins was the second instance he had met with 
on his journey, of citizens who had conferred 
beui'lhs on the place of their birth : at Augusta 
there were tin. 1 Foulcres, to whom that town 
was- indebted for most of the embellishments it 
had received, the streets being full of their 
palaces, and the churches full of their enrich- 
ments ; and here, at Tarente, Cardinal ( le- 
sio, besides this church and several streets 
that he built or renovated at his own expense, 
raised that magnificent structure, the castle 
of the town. The edifice outside is no great 
things ; but the interior is as commodious and 
elegant as it is possible, to conceive. The walls 
are all covered with nch paintings and decora- 
tions ; the raised work throughout is elabo- 
rately carved and gilt ; the floors are of a 



particular sort of earth, made perfectly hard 
and compact, and painted to resemble marble, 
partly arranged in our fashion, partly in the 
German way; and there are stoves in all the 
rooms which require them. One of these, made 
of earth, of the colour of burnished brass, is 
composed of a group of figures, nearly the size 
of life, which, being hollow, receive the heat, 
while one or two of them, next the wall, serve 
as receptacles tor the water which rises from a 
fountain in the court, some way below, to 
moderate the warmth ; the design is very good, 
and well executed. Among other painted 
ceiling-, we saw one reprc-cniiiiuj the celebra- 
tion of some triumph by night, which M. de 
.Montaigne «rreatly admired. There are two 
or three circular chambers ; in one of these 
you read an inscription, runiiinir : " In the 
year I "jUO, on the occasion of the coronation 
of the Kmperor Charles V., which was per- 
formed by Fope ( 'lenient VII. on St. Matthew 's 
day, the said Cle-ius being sent a- ambassador 
there from Ferdinand, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and Count of Tyrol, brother of the 
said Emperor, and beiiiLf then Bishop of Tarente, 
was made a cardinal ;" and all round the 
chamber he has lnui-T tin 4 arms and names of 
the gentlemen who accompanied him on this 
journey, to the number of about litty, all of 
tlcm \assaU of the diocese, and all of them 
counts or barons. In one of the apartments 
there is a trap-door leading to a passage, by 
which you can descend into the town, without 
' through the gates of the castle. There 
edingly rich chimney -pieces in two of 
the rooms. This cardinal was a thoroughly 
good man. The Foulere-, indeed, raised splendid 
building a< well a> he, but these were for the 
use of their children and de-eemlants ; the pre- 
late built for the public, lie left this castle, 
furnished with more than a hundred thousand 
crowns' worth of property of every description, 
for the benefit of his successors in the see ; and 
besides thw, he left a hundred and fifty thousand 
thalers,"' ready money, in the bi>hop's client, 
which his succes-ors have enjoyed the free use 
of, without paying one farthing interest ; yet 
they buried him in a miserably poor way, and 
have allowed his church of Notre Dame to 
remain unfinished. Among other noticeable 
things, there are several portraits in oil, and a 
great number of cartoons. There are two sets 
of furniture throughout the castle, one set for 
the winter months, and the other for the sum- 
mer ; and the entire of this property is in- 
alienably vested in the see, so that each bishop 
for the time being is thus amply provided with 
everything he can possibly want of this descrip- 
tion. We are now travelling by the Italian mile, 
five of which make a German mile. The day here 
is reckoned by counting the twenty-four hours 
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A That is to say, the last CErunienicat Council, which 
closed its prnccfdMigs in ].'i(5;l, after a duration of nearly 
em litem years, 

•' A German coin, worth about .l.s. U\d. 
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throughout, without dividing them into twelve 
hours for night and twelve for day. 1 We lodged 
at the Rose, a very good inn. We left Trante, 
Saturday, after dinner, and took our route along 
the same valley through which we had been so 
long travelling", but which was now consider- 
ably extended on either side, and flanked with 
lofty mountains, thickly studded with villages. 
The river Adisse lay on our right. We passed 
a castle belonging to the archduke, which com- 
mands the road, as is the case with a number 
of other similar fortresses we have seen on our 
way, and which are so situated as to be able 
effectually to command and indeed bar the pas- 
sage of the roads on which they stand. It was 
very late, indeed the night damps were falling, 
which had not before happened to us, so well 
had we regulated our days' journeys, when we 
arrived at 

Rovere, 2 fifteen miles, a town belonging 
to the archduke. At the inn here, we again 
found ourelves back among the fashions and 
manners of our own country, and greatly 
missed, not only the German cleanliness in the 
rooms and furniture, and their agreeable win- 
dows, but also their stoves, which M. de 
Montaigne had found far more pleasant than 
our fire-places and chimneys. In the article 
of provisions, the crabs here took leave of us, 
which M. de Montaigne remarked the more 
particularly from the circumstance that, ever 
since he left Plommieres, he had had this fish 
served up at table at every meal he had taken, 
on a journey of nearly two hundred leagues. 
They eat at this place, and throughout these 
mountains, a snail they find in great abundance, 
larger and fatter than those in France, but not 
of so good a flavour. They also eat truffles, 
which they peel and slice up small into vinegar 
and oil, which makes a tolerable dish. At 
Trante they gave us some truffles which had 
been kept in this way for a year. Here again, 
very much to xM. de Montaigne's satisfaction, 
we found plenty of oranges, lemons, and olives. 
The beds have curtains of cloth or serge, made 
in the form of very wide and deep festoons. 
31. de Montaigne here found occasion also to 
regret the loss of the feather-beds, which he 
had invariably been supplied with as a cover- 
ing throughout Germany, The beds here are 
not like ours, but are composed, in the better 
sort of houses, of very fine down, in white 
fustian eases. The under- bedding, even in 
Germany, is not like this, nor will it serve the 
purpose of a coverlid, with any sort of comfort. 
I believe, in truth, that had M. de Montaigne 
been here alone with his own people, he would 
rather have gone to Cracow or towards Greece 
overland, than have taken the direct route for 
Italy ; but the pleasure he himself felt in wan- 

1 This arrangement is thus explained by M. de la Lande, 
the celebrated astronomer, in the preface to his Voyage d'un 
Francais en Italie, dan* les annces 176*5 et 17C6: — " Les 
Italiens eomptent vingt-quatre heures de suite; depuis un 
soir jusqu'a l'autre. La vingt-quatrieme heure sonne une 
deim-heure apr&a le eoueher du soleil, e'est a dire, a la nuit 



dering over countries that were new to him, a 
pleasure which made him forget his age and his 
maladies, he could not infuse into any others of 
the party, who were all anxious to go straight 
on, so that they might the sooner return home. 
The journey was to him a source of entire 
delight. When, after having passed a restless 
night, he in the morning called to mind that 
he was going to visit a town or a place he had 
never yet seen, he would leap out of bed as gay 
as a lark, and as light, and meet his friends in the 
highest spirits. I never saw him less fatigued, 
and never heard him complain less of pain. In- 
doors and out of doors, his mind was ever on the 
alert, and he was so eager in finding out every 
possible occasion of conversing with strangers 
that I have no doubt his malady was relieved by 
this exercise. When the other gentlemen com- 
plained of his leading thein dances here and 
there, to out-of-the-way places, often returning 
to very near the spot whence he set out (which 
he always did when he heard of any thing at 
no great distance worth seeing, or otherwise 
thought it desirable to change his plan), he 
would reply : " that, for his part, the particular 
place where he happened to be, was the place 
where he had intended to come ; that he could 
not possibly diverge from his route, seeing that 
the only route he had laid down, was to go 
about seeing new places ; and so that he did 
not travel twice by the same road, or go twice 
to the same place, they could not say his plan 
had failed. That as to Rome, about which all 
the rest were so eager, he was in the less hurry 
to see that than other places, because well nigh 
every body had seen it ; and as to Florence and 
Ferrara, there was hardly a footman to be found, 
who could not give an account of these places. 
He added, that he seemed to himself like a per- 
son who is hearing a pleasant story, or reading 
a fine book, and begins to be afraid that he is 
getting towards the end of it ; so he took such 
delight in travelling, that he hated the very ap- 
proach to the place where he designed to stay, 
and he formed several plans for travelling by 
himself, at his own ease and discretion. Sun- 
day morning, having a wish to see the Lago di 
Garda, an object of much note in this part of 
the country, he hired three horses for himself 
and the Seigneurs de Caselis and de Matte- 
eoulon, at twenty batz each; and M. d'Kstissac 
hired two others for himself and the Sieur du 
Ilautoy ; and these gentlemen, leaving their 
attendants and travelling horses behind them at 
their inn at Rovere, for that day, rode over to 
dinner at 

Torbole, 3 eight miles, a small village within 
the jurisdiction of the Tyrol. It is seated in one 
corner of the head of this great lake, the other 
corner being occupied by a small town with a 



tombante, et lors qu'on commence a ne pouvoir lire qu'avec 
peine. Si la nuit dure dix heures et le jour quatorze, on dit 
que le soleil se leve a dix heures, et qu'il est midi a dix-sept 
heures." 

2 Koveredo. 

3 Terbola, at the northern extremity of the Lago di Garda. 
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castle, called La Rivti, to which, {liter dinner 
our gentlemen proceeded over tlie lake in a boat 
with five rowers ; the excursion occupied about 
three hours. The distance is ten miles, th^re 
and back. They saw nothing at Hiva but a 
tower, which spumed very aneient, and the 
seigneur of the place, Signer I lortiinato M;i- 
druccio, brother of the cardinal-bishop of Ta- 
rcntc, whom they met as they with walking 
round the town. The view down the lake is 
boundless, for it is thirty-five miles long. The 
width, as far down as they could see, did not 
exceed the live miles which they hail traveled. 
The head of the lake is in the county oi Tyrol, 
but the other portion, on both sides, belongs to 
the seignory of Venice, and thi< abounds in a 
variety of tine churches, ami iniiuite plantation- 
of olives, oranges, and other fruits. The lake is 
subject to extreme and furious limitation, when 
(he weather is stormy. The mountains w hich 
belt in the hike are the most ruirged that our 
gentlemen had yet seen. Messieurs, on leaving 
Uovero, had crossed the river Adi-sc, and, leav- 
ing on the left the road to Verona, had entered 
a valley, when: they pieced a small town and a 
village; and found the road here tin, 1 roughest 
they had as yet traversed, and the scenery 
was wild and forbidding in the highest degree, 
both of which circumstances were owing to 
these same mountains, which here abut mi the 
road. Leaving Torbide, they returned to sup 
at Uovere, eight miles. Here they put their 
baggage on a raft, the owner of which under- 
took to convey it to Vrroua for a florin, and I 
was the next day charged with the care of it 
thither. For supper they gave us poached eir^s 
for the first course 1 , and a lar<re pike, with a 
number of dishes of meat of different sorts, for 
the second. Next day, .Monday, they set out 
very early in the morning, and continuing their 
course along the same valley, still very populous, 
but not quite so fertile, as it was higher up, 
and Hanked on both sides with precipitous and 
barren mountains, they got by dinner-time to 

liourguet, fifteen miles, which is still in the 
county of Tyrol. In reference to this county, 
M. tie Montaigne, in answer to a question he 
put, whether it consisted of any thing but the 
valley through which we had passed, and the 
mountains that Hanked it, was told, that a- 
mong those mountains there were several other 
passes, as extensive and fertile as that we had 
seen, studded with some fine towns : that, in 
fact, the Tyrol resembles a gown that we only 
see plaited up, but that, if it were spread out, it 
would form a very large country. After dinner 
they pursued their journey, keeping the river 
still on their right, through the saint! class of 
country, till they came to Chhisa, a small fort, 
which the Venetians have got possession of, 
seated in the hollow of a rock overlooking the 
river, down which Messieurs descended, by a 
narrow pass, cut out of the solid rock, where 
ii e horses had much difficulty to keep their 
tbotmg. In this fort, the state of Venice, whose 



jurisdiction they had entered a mile or two after 
they left Bourguet, keep twenty - five soldiers. 
The party arrived by bed-time at 

Yolarne, twelve miles, a small village, where 
they got into a wretched inn, as indeed all on 
this road are till you get to Verona. There is 
a castle here, the seigneur of which was absent, 
but his daughter sent M. tie Montaigne some 
wine. Next morning, they entirely lost the 
mountains on their right, ami those on their left, 
which were now at a considerable distance, 
became little more than low hills. They went 
on for some time through a sterile flat, but, as 
they e;ot nearer the river, the land became more 
fertile, and they found tin abundance of vines 
trained upon trees, a< is the fashion in this part 
of the country. They arrived on All Saints' 
Day, before mass at 

Verona, twelve miles, a town of the size of 
Poitiers, and having, like that town, a very 
large quay along the river, which runs right 
through the town, and is traversed by three 
bridges. I also got hen; safely with the bag- 
gage, at about the same time. If we had 
not been provided with certificates of health, 
which we procured at Trnnte, and had con- 
firmed at Rovere, they would not have let us 
enter the town, and yet there was not the 
slightest rumour of the plague; but it is the 
custom here, which is probably kept up for the 
purpose of cheating travellers out of the fees 
which they exact for the health - certificates. 
We went to see the cathedral, where M.de 
Montaigne was extremely surprised at the 
manner in which, upon such a day, and at high 
mass the persons present conducted themselves; 
they were standing about in groups cven m 
the choir, talking to one another in no very 
under tones, with their caps on, and their backs 
turned to the altar, and, indeed, appearing to 
take no heed of the service, except just at the 
elevation. There was an oriran and some vio- 
j lins, which accompanied the service of the 
I mass. We saw several other churches, but 
'remarked nothing particular in any of them; 
the women were very plain, and indifferently 
dressed. One of the churches we went into 
I was that of St. George, where the Germans 
have' left several memorials of their having been 
here, and amongst others a number of their 
armorial bearings which are attached to the 
walls. One of the inscriptions they put up, 
is to the effect, that certain German gentle- 
men, who accompanied the Emperor Maximi- 
lian on his expedition to take Verona from the 
Venetians, added some work or other to one of 
the altars. 31. de .Montaigne remarked that 
the seigneury would appear to be somewhat 
magnanimous in thus pre.-erving in their town 
the evidences of the defeat they had sustained ; 
as likewise in maintaining entire the magnifi- 
cent tombs of the poor seigneurs della Scala. 1 



1 The former h>r*ls of Verona, from whom the Ssahger 
family is assumed tu be descended. 
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It must be admitted, however, that our host of* 
the Nag, which, by the way, is a very excel- 
lent house, where we were entertained in 
superfluous abundance, for which we had to 
pay three times the cost of tavern - living in 
France, has been permitted to take possession 
of one of these tombs, as a vault for himself and 
his family. We went over the castle, the com- 
mandant's lieutenant acting as our guide. The 
seigneury keep up a garrison of sixty soldiers 
here, more, as 31. de Montaigne was told, to 
overawe the town, than to defend it from exter- 
nal enemies. We saw a convent of monks here, 
who call themselves Jesuits of St. Jerome. They 
are not priests, nor do they perform mass or 
preach, and the great majority of them are 
mere ignoramuses; they make the most of their 
money, by their excellence in distilling lemon - 
flower- water, and similar preparations. Both 
here and elsewhere, these monks wear a white 
under-dress, with a robe of dark brown over 
it, and small white skull -cops; there are 
some very fine young men among them. Their 
church is handsomely fitted up, as is their 
refectory, which was laid out for supper when 
we went in. We saw here the remains of some 
structure, as old as the time of the Romans, 
which the monks told us was an amphitheatre, 
and other remains of the same edifice are to be 
seen under ground. On our return to the inn, 
we found that the people there had perfumed 
our beds, and we ourselves were asked into 
an apartment where were rows of vials and 
earthen vessels, containing different sorts of 
distilled waters, with which they perfumed us. 
The finest thing we saw in this place, and, in- 
deed, that M. de Montaigne said he had ever 
seen in his life, was a place they call the 
Arena. This is an amphitheatre of an oval 
form, which the eye embraces entire at one 
view, with the exception of the extreme end ; 
and the remains are sufficient to give a vivid 
idea of the whole of the original edifice, and 
of the purposes to which it was applied. The 
seigneury employ a - few convicts in doing 
odds and ends of clearings and repairs, but 
the restorations thus carried on are far from 
adequate; and, indeed, M. de Montaigne 
doubted whether the whole town together could 
effect the great work. J The form is oval ; 
there are forty-three rows of seats, rising 
one above another, and each about a foot high, 
or somewhat more; the diameter at the top 
is about six hundred paces. The gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood still make use of the arena 
for jousts and other public entertainments. We 
also went among the Jews, and M. de Mon- 
taigne visited their synagogue, and had a long 
conversation with some of the leading men, 
respecting their religious ceremonies. There 
are some fine squares in the town, and a spa- 



1 The great work, however, has been effected, and the 
theatre now displayed in almost all its original extent and 
magnificence, forming the greatest ornament of Verona, 



cious and well-arranged market-place. From 
the castle, which stands high, we discerned 
Mantua, which lays in the plain beyond, about 
twenty miles off, on the right of the road we 
were going. There is no lack of inscriptions 
here, for not a gutter is mended but they stick 
up a memorial of the event, setting forth the 
why and the when, and the name of the mayor 
for the time being, and of the person who did 
the work. They have this in common with 
the Germans, that every body has a coat-of- 
arms, men in business, as well as gentlemen ; 
in Germany, indeed, not only the towns, but 
many of the wards of towns, have special 
armorial bearings. As we were leaving Ve- 
rona, we saw the church of Our Lady of 
Miracles, celebrated for a number of strange 
things that have taken place in it, in conse- 
quence of which the town entirely rebuilt 
the edifice, of a well-planned circular form. 
Many of the steeples here are roofed with 
bricks, laid cross-wise. We proceeded through 
an extensive plain of various character, some- 
times fertile, sometimes the reverse, the moun- 
tains laying a long way off on our left, with 
a few on the right, and went on without 
stopping to 

Vincenza, thirty miles, which we reached at 
supper-time. This is a good-sized town, some- 
what smaller than Verona, full of noblemen's 
palaces. The morning after our arrival we 
went to see several churches, and to look at 
the fair which was being held there ; in one of 
the large squares, workmen were busily erect- 
ing a number of temporary wooden shops for the 
display of goods. We paid a visit to the Jesuits, 
who have a fine monastery here ; and were 
shown the shop at which they keep up a public 
sale of the various waters they distil. We 
bought two bottles of perfume for a crown. 
They also prepare medicinal waters, adapted for 
every malady. The founder was lather Urb. 
S. Jn. Colombini, who instituted the order in 
the year 13G7. Cardinal de Pelneo is their pre- 
sent protector. They possess no monasteries 
except in Italy, where they have thirty ; the one 
here is a very handsome edifice. The)' flagel- 
late themselves, they told us, every day, kneel- 
ing in their respective places in the oratory, 
where they meet at certain hours, and perform 
their devotions ; they do not ehaunt any part of 
their service. The old wine here began to fail 
us, which greatly vexed and alarmed me for his 
cholie, which was likely to grow worse from 
drinking new wine, however good its quality ; 
and we therefore greatly missed those of Ger- 
many, notwithstanding that they are mostly 
spiced and scented; one sort is even spiced 
with sage, yet the taste is not disagreeable 
when you get used to it, for it is of a rich and 
generous tone. We left this place on Thursday 
after dinner, and travelling along a straight 
road, somewhat raised above the level of the 
country through which it passed, with a fosse- 
way on each side, and overlooking a very fer- 
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tile plain, the mountains being, as before, a 
long way oft". We got in the evening to 

Padua, eighteen miles. The inns here are 
in no respect comparable with those of Ger- 
many as to accommodation, but then the 
charges are one-third less, running much the 
same as in France. Padua is a considerable 
town, quite as large, I should say, as Hordeaux, 
if not larger. The streets are narrow and 
ugly, and you see very few people about. There 
are hardly any houses worth looking at, but 
the place is prettily situated in a plain, over 
which it commands an extensive prospect. We 
stopped here all next day, and went to see the 
fencing, dancing, and riding-schools, in which 
latter we f.umd more than a hundred IVench 
gentlemen assembled, and M. de Montaigne 
observed that he thought it a very great dis- 
advantage to our young countrymen, when on 
their travels to associate in this way, almost 
entirely with one another, inasmuch n< thev 
thus never disengage themselves from their own 
manners ami language, and so deprive them- 
selves ot" opportunities of exten ling their know- 
ledge, by the observation of foreign manners 
and languages. The church of St, Anthony 
struck him as a fine one ; the roof is not in 
one pit ee, but has a multiplicity of rib" and 
paunelling. Throughout the edifice are a num- 
ber of line work" in marble and bronze. Among 
tlie^.', M. de Montaigne paused to contemplate, 
with a kindly eye, the bu>t oi' Cardinal Bembo, 
a face I'nll of amiability and intellect. The great 
hall in this town, in which the courts of law- 
hold their sittings, is the largest, unsupported 
by pillar^, that 1 ever snv. At the upper end 
of it stands an antique bust of' Livv, a thin, 
wan, studious, melancholy face, but hi admira- 
bly sculptured that it seems to want nothing 
but the voice to make it. living. Beneath the 
bn-t is the inscription which the contemporaries 
of the historian placed over him, and which his 
townsmen, at n more recent period, having dis- 
covered, placed here, a< much to their own 
glory as to his. The bust of Paul, the juris- 
consult,' stands at the door, but M. de .Mon- 
taigne was of opinion that this is quite a 
modern production. The house which occupies 
the >ite of the ancient Arena, and the garden 
attached to it, are well worth seeing. The 
students of the university here live at a very 
cheap rate, paying, in the best boarding-houses, 
only seven crowns a month the master, ami 
six the servant. We left this place very early 
on Saturday morning, and proceeded along an 
excellent causeway, "on the banks of the river. 
The country through which we passed is ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and shaded by quantities of 
fine trees ; both corn and the vine are exten- 



1 Julio Paulo, horn at Padua, an eminent lawyer, who 
wrote live books of the Digest. The Code is full of his de- 
cisions. 

2 Henry III. of France. 
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4 "Ce viellard," remarks Montaigne in a side-note, u qui 



sively cultivated here, and every now and then 
we came upon a handsome country-seat, and 
among others had one pointed out to us 
which belongs to the Contarini family, over the 
gate of which is an inscription setting forth 
that the king- made a stay here, on his return 
from Poland. After an agreeable ride, we 
reached 

( natfousine,'' twenty miles, where we dined. 
This is merely an inn, whence people embark 
for Venice. Here all the boats, coining down 
the river, are landed by means of a machine 
worked by two horses, in much the same way 
as they turn oil-mills; and the boats are then 
carried on wheels to a place where they are 
launched on the canal which runs to the sea, 
near the point when 1 Venice stands. After 
dinner we hired a gondola, and proceeded to 

Venice, five miles. Next day, Sunday morn- 
ing, M. de Montaigne went to call on M. de 
IYrrier, 1 an ambassador, who received him with 
open arms, accompanied him to mass, and kept 
him to dinner. On Monday M. de Montaigne 
again dim d w ith him, in company w ith M . d' Ks- 
tiss;ie. Among other things the ambassador told 
him, he wa> particularly struck with this, that 
the ambassador hold no sort of correspondence 
with any man in the town: for the autho- 
rities here are >o suspicious that if one of 
their people were to sp,-ak but twice to him, he 
would be immediately regarded with distrust. 
M. de Ferric r .said that the M'igneiiry derive 
a revenue of fifteen hundred thousand crowns 
from the town. The curiosities of this place 
are so well known that 1 need say nothing 
about them. lie* 1 >aid he found it different 
from what he had imagined it to be, and was 
indeed somewhat disappointed, after he had 
visited the various parts of it, which he did 
with great attention. The system of govern- 
ment, the .situation of the place, the arsenal, 
the square of St. .Mark, and the concourse of 
foreigners, seemed to him the mo>t remark- 
able features. .Monday, (5th November, while 
he was at nipper, he received from Signora 
Veronica Franca, a Venetian lady, a small 
volume of letters she had written, lie gave 
the messenger two crowns. Tuesday, after 
dinner, he had a fit of the cholic, which lasted 
two or three hours, though it was not appa- 
rently a very severe attack in itself, and before 
supper he passed two great stones, one after the 
other, lie did not think the Venetian women 
so handsome by any means as he had heard 
they were, and yet he saw several of the most 
celebrated of those ladies who make a traffic of 
their beauty. He was exceedingly struck, in- 
deed, as much so as with any thing el^e, with 
the style in which some hundred and fifty or 



a passe cinquante-sept ans, a ce qu'it dit, jouit dune agre 
s^in et enjoue ; ses fa<ons et ses disrours ont je ne scuis 
quoi de scholastique, peu de vivacile et de pouinte ; sea 
opinions panehent fort evidamment, en maticre de nos af- 
faires, vers U:s innovations Calviniennes." 
•'• Montaigne. 
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o of the principal courtesans live ; their houses 
ire kept up, and themselves maintained and 
Iressed, quite as magnificently as though they 
,vere all princesses, and yet they have nothing 
r.o live upon but what they make by their pro- 
fession. Some of them are kept by Venetian 
'loblemen in the most open and public manner, 
.here being no sort of attempt made to conceal 
;he connexion. M. de Montaigne hired for 
aimself a gondola, which he was entitled to 
die use of night and day, for two livres a 
lay, about seventeen sous, including the boat- 
man. Provisions are as dear as at Paris ; but 
chen, in other respects, it is the cheapest place 
in the world to live at, for the train of attend- ' 
ants, which you require elsewhere, are here 
altogether usele>s, every body going about by 
himself, and this again makes a great saving in 
clothes j besides which, you have no occasion 
for horses. Saturday, 12th November, we left , 
Venice early in the morning, and returned to 

Cbaffousine, five miles, where we embarked, 
men and baggage, in a boat which we hired for 
two crowns. lie (Montaigne) has always been 
afraid of the water, and had a notion that the 
motion alone, of all others, upset his stomach ; 
he took a fancy here to try whether the motion 
of this river, which is very equal and uniform, 
the boat being drawn by horses, would annoy 
him, and he found that it did not at all affect 
him. After passing through two or three locks, 
which open and close for the transit of each 
boat, we got by bed- time to 

Padua, twenty miles. Here M. de Caselis 
quitted our party, having arranged to stop 
in this place, where he settled in a boarding- 
house, at seven crowns a month, for which he 
would be well lodged and boarded. lie might 
have kept a lacquey for five crowns a month 
more ; and yet this was one of the first houses 
of the sort in the town, where there was always 
excellent company to be found. For instance, at 
the time M. de Caselis joined them, he found 
there the Sieurde Millan, son of M.de Salignac. 
It is very unusual for the gentlemen in these 
houses, to keep servants of their own ; there is 
merely a footman belonging to the house, and 
sometimes only women, who wait upon the 
guests ; each gentleman has a comfortable room 
to himself; fire and candle they provide them- 
selves with. The living is exceedingly good, 
as we ourselves saw ; and every thing is so 
cheap that a great many persons, who are no 
longer students, come hither to reside. It is 
not the custom here to ride on horseback in 
the town, or have servants following you. In 
Germany I had observed that every body, even 
workmen, wear swords ; in the territories sub- 
ject to the seigneury, on the other hand, no 
body wears one. Sunday, 13th of November, 
after dinner, we left this place for the purpose 
of visiting some baths that lie on the right, 
at Abano, whither M. de Montaigne proceeded 
at once. This is a small village, near the foot 
of the mountains, just beyond which, at three 



or four hundred paces' distance, there is a gentle 
rocky ascent, on the top of which, where there 
is a tolerably wide space, you find several 
springs of boiling-hot water, spouting from the 
rock. The water just at this source is too hot 
to bathe in, and of course much too hot to 
drink. The channels, which it forms on its 
descent to the ground, look quite grey, like 
ashes, and it deposits a quantity of sediment 
which takes the form of hard sponge ; the taste 
of the water is salt and rather sulphury. The 
whole of the neighbouring country is affected 
by it, for the streams which it forms, and which 
run on all sides into the plain, carry the heat 
and the smell a long way round. There are 
two or three houses at this place, very indiffe- 
rently adapted for invalids, where they have 
baths supplied from these springs. The water 
sends forth a complete cloud of smoke as it 
issues from the rock ; and the rock itself smokes 
and gives out such a heat at the different in- 
terstices that, in a hole which has been exca- 
vated, hirge enough for a man to lie down in, 
you may take a regular vapour bath, and a 
Very effective one, for you are in a thorough 
perspiration in a very few moments. He tasted 
the water, after it had been drawn long enough 
to lose its excessive he-it, and it seemed to him 
to savour more of suit than of any thing else. 
Further on to the right we could see the Abbey 
of Praie. so famous for its beauty, its riches, 
and its courtesy and liberality toward? stran- 
gers, but he would not go there, having it fully 
, in his intention to revisit all this part of the 
country, especially Venice, more at his leisure. 
He thought nothing of his present visit, and 
the only reason why he undertook it at all, 
at this "period, was the hunger and thirst iie 
had felt to see Venice ; indeed, he frequently 
remarked, that he could not have been easy at 
Home, or any other place in Italy, unless he 
had first seen Venice ; and that had lie gone on 
without visiting it, he should certainly have 
turned back. In the idea of returning hither, 
he left at Padua, with M. Francois Bourges, 
a Frenchman, the works of Cardinal Cusan, 1 
which he had bought at Venice. From Abano, 
we proceeded to a place called San Pietro, 
which lies very low, though the mountains 
were still very close to us on the right. The 
country around is all pasture-land, where, every 
here and there, springs up one of these warm 
■springs, some quite hot, some tepid, some 
nearly cold ; the taste is insipid, in comparison 
with that at Abano, with a less smell of sul- 
phur, and almost an entire absence of saline 
qualities. We saw some remains here of ancient 
buildings. There are a few miserable little 
houses scattered about for the accommodation 
of invalids ; but the whole appearance of the 
place is savage and unpromising in the highest 



> Nicholas de Cusa. His complete works on Theolopy 
and Mathematics were published at Bale, in 1565, in 3 vols 
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degree, and I should by no humus advise any 
friend of mine to go there. 'Tis said the seig- 
neury are not very desirous of impi 



is said the seig- t 
improving the i 



place, for that they have an objection to any 
foreign gentlemen taking up their abode there. 
These hist baths, he 1 said, reminded him of 
those at IVeis^ae, near Ax.~ Tlie channel in 
which the water runs has a reddish tinge. 
The water has no taste ; he thought it was 
chalybeate. We passed a very line huu>e, be- 
longing to a gentleman of Padua, where M. the 
Cardinal d'Este, who was ill of the gout, had 
been staying fur more than two months, partly 
to be near tin* baths, and still more to be near 
the ladies of Venice. Close to this is 

liataille, :: right miles, where we got by sup- 
per-time. This is a small village on the Del 
1'Yaiehino ('anal, which, though not more than 
two or three- feet deep in some places, carries 
boats of considerable size, ^ e were here served 
in earthen dishes and wooden plates, for want 
of pewter, but things were tolerably well in 
other respects. Monday morning I ' proceeded 
on with the mule, and the gentlemen went to 
see the baths, which are situated tive hundred 
paces from the village, on the causeway along 
tin.* canal. There is, as lie ttdls me, one house 
at these baths, with about ten or twelve rooms 
in it. In April and May, they say, there is a 
tolerable number of visitors, hut the greater 
part of these lodge in the village, or in the 
chateau belonging to Signor I'ic, in which M. 
the Cardinal d'Este was living at this period. 
The water of these baths comes from the V(\'j,(j 
of a neighbouring hill, whence it flows to the 
above-mentioned house, by several small canals, 
and the water when it arrives is more or less 
warm, according as the length of these; canals 
is greater or lens. People do not drink these 
waters, but, when they want to drink any me- 
dicinal waters at all, send for those of isahit 
Pierre. M. tie Montaigne went up to the top 
of the hill to see the source of this water, but 
he could not find it, and the people then.* told 
him the reason was because it sprung from 
under the ground. The taste of the water, like 
that at St. Pierre, is insipid, with very little 
ilavonr either of salt or sulphur ; and he ima- 
gined that the eifects of it must be pretty nearly 
the same as from those of St. Pierre. The 
water in its course leaves a reddish tinge be- 
hind it. In the bath -house here, there are 
several rooms in w Inch you take shower-baths, 
so managed that the water is entirely directed 
against that part of the person which is indis- 
posed ; if you are sick with a head-ache, the 
water is played against the forehead, and so on. 
At different points, along these bath-canals, 
they have constructed little stone cells, just 
large enough to hold one person, in which the 
patient shuts himself, and then, certain vent- 
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oles connected with the steam being opened, 
the smoke and heat immediately throw him 
into a profuse perspiration ; 'tis a sort of 
vapour-bath, of which there are several kinds 
here. What is principally in use here, how- 
ever, is the mud-bath, the materials for which 
are found in ample (juantities in a large 
pond near the house, whence the mud is 
taken in a particular sort of vessel, into the 
house. Here the bathers are provided with 
ditferent sorts of wooden instruments, adapted 
for the \arious parts of the person which may 
require bathing, the instrument being first filled 
with the mud, and tin* arm, leg, or other mem- 
ber being then inserted amid the mud j the 
instrument is emptied and filled again as often 
as is required. The mud is of a black colour, 
like that at Barbotan, but not so sandy, and of 
a richer substance ; the heat is temperate, and 
there is hardly any smell in it. The only con- 
venience about these baths is that they are so 
near Venice ; the place itself is very dirty and 
disagreeable. Our gentlemen left Hataille after 
breakfast, and followed the banks of the canal, 
which is culled the Canal of the Two Roads, 
from the eauscwavs that are on each bank. We 
saw her" a \ cry curious construction ; at a par- 
ticular point of the road, a stream which de- 
scends from the mountains, has to traverse the 
canal in its course; in order to make way for it, 
without interfering with the canal, the latter is 
carried over it by a viaduct, and again over the 
viaduct a bridge, so high as to admit of \essels 
passing under it on the canal, traverses the canal 
for the use of travellers on bind. The stream 
beneath is at this place contracted in its course 
by artificial banks, and is thus made deep 
enough to limit boats, so that at one and the 
same time there may be one boat sailing along 
the stream, another above it on the canal, and 
above both there may be coaches rolling along 
the road. Here are three high-ways, one 
above another. Proceeding on, keeping tiie 
canal always on our right, we passed a small 
town called Montselisse, 1 ' which itself lies low, 
though the walls extend up to the top ot the 
adjoining mountain, enclosing an old castle, 
which formerly belonged to the seigneurs of 
the town, but is now in ruins. Leaving the 
mountains to the right, we turned towards the 
left, along a handsome, level, raised road, 
which in summer time must be very agreeably 
shaded by the trees on each side ; on either 
baud fertile \ alleys, where, as is the fashion 
here, amidst the corn fields an; numbers of 
trees, ranged in long lines, for the purpose 
of serving as supporters for the vines. Im- 
mense oxen, of a dun colour, are so common 
here that, had 1 seen them before, I should have 
felt no particular admiration of those I saw 
belonging to the Archduke Fenian J. By and by, 
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Ihey reached some higher ground, where they I 
found themselves surrounded by marshes more 
than fifteen miles in breadth, and extending fur- 
ther than the eye eould reach. These formerly 
were enormous ponds, but the seigneury made 
great exertions to have them drained, in order 
to apply the land to the purposes of labour, 
wherever it was possible; and they have suc- 
ceeded in some few places ; but, for the most 
part, all they have realized is, a vast extent of 
marshes, which produce nothing but reeds. 
They have lost more than they have gained, by 
changing the form of the ground. We passed 
the river Adisse, which lay on our right upon 
a floating-bridge, consisting of two boats, large 
enough to hold some fifteen or twenty horses, 
which is worked to and fro by a long rope fixed 
to long poles on each side of the river, and sus- 
tained in the middle oi' the stream by another 
pole, fixed in a stationary boat. We got by 
bed-time to 

Rovigo, twenty - five miles, a small town 
belonging to the seigneury of Venice. We 
lodged at an inn outside the town. Here they 
began to serve us up the salt in lumps, which 
the people make use of in bits, as they do 
lump-sugar. There is quite as much provision 
to be got here as in France, notwithstanding 
all we had been told to the contrary ; and their 
way of not basting their roast meat we found 
did not at all injure the flavour. Their rooms, 
from want of glass and proper windows, are not 
so neat and comfortable as those in France, but 
the beds are better made, more compact, and 
with plenty of mattrasses ; their curtains, how- 
ever, are miserable affairs, lamentably bare, 
and made of wretched materials ; and they are 
exceedingly chary of clean linen. A person 
travelling by himself, and without attendants, 
would get none at all. The charges are much 
the same as in France, perhaps somewhat 
higher. This is the birth-place of that worthy 
feilow Celius, 1 who hence took the surname of 
Rodoginus. The town is a very pretty one, 
with an exceedingly handsome square ; the 
river Adisse runs right through it. We left 
this place, Tuesday morning, 15th November, 
and proceeded for some time along the cause- 
way, which resembles that at Blois. We then 
crossed the river Adisse, on our right, and, 
soon after, the Po, which lay on our left. On 
both bridges there were toll-gates, where you 
pay for your passage, and they have contriv- 
ances whereby they can stop the boats under- 
ueath, until they have paid what is due. The 
different tolls payable, are painted on a board 
fixed to the bridge. We then descended into 
a very flat part of the country, where, as it 
seemed to us, in rainy weather, the roads must 
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needs be altogether impassable ; and, making no 
stoppage 111 our way, we got in the evening to 

Ferrara, twenty miles. Here they kept us 
waiting a long time at the gates, till they got 
us passports and certificates of health, and the 
same was the case with several other people 
who came up. Tin; town is about the size oi 
Tours, and stands in a very fiat country ; there 
are a great number of palace^; the streets arc 
wide and straight, and full of people. Wed- 
nesday morning, Messieurs d'Esti^ac and de 
Montaigne went to pay their respects to the 
duke.' J On his being informed of their arrival 
at the palaee, he sent a gentleman of his court 
to receive them and conduct them to his own 
apartment, where he was with two or three 
other personages. They passed through several 
private rooms, where they saw a number of 
handsomely dressed gentlemen, Oil entering 
the duke's room, they found him standing at a 
table, awaiting their arrival, lie raised his cap 
as they entered, and remained uncovered all the 
while M. de Montaigne conversed with him, 
which was for a considerable time. He first 
asked M. de Montaigne whether he understood 
their language, and on his replying in the affir- 
mative, he told them, in very elegant Italian, 
that he was always delighted to receive gentle- 
men belonging to their nation, having the 
greatest respect for his most Christian Majesty. 
After conversing upon different topics, Messieurs 
retired. The duke never once put on his cap 
while they were in the room. In one of the 
churches 3 we saw a bust of Ariosto, 4 somewhat 
fuller in the face than it is represented in his 
works; 5 he died Ctli June, loi$3, i\^ed o9. 
They serve up fruit here on plates. The streets 
are all paved with brick. The colonnades, 
which run along each side of every street in 
Padua, and are extremely convenient, enabling 
you to walk about in all weathers, free from 
dirt, are not to be found in Ferrara. At Venice 
the streets are paved with the same mate- 
rial, and the pavement sloping, then; is never 
any mud to annoy you. Talking of Venice, 
I forgot to mention that the day we left it, we 
met on our way several large boats laden with 
fresh water; a "boat-load of this fetches a crown 
at Venice, and it is used both for drinking and 
in dying cloth. When we were at Chalfousine, 
we saw them loading the boats with this water, 
the product of a neighbouring spring, whence, 
by means of two horses turning a wheel, it is 
raised into a wooden pipe, or trough, that 
discharges it into the boats on the canal, which 
come up by turns to receive their cargo. We 
stayed all day at Ferrara, and went to see 
several tine churches, .gardens, and private 
houes. In the garden of the Jesuits, the most 
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remarkable tiling is a rose tree that produces j 
flowers every month in the year. At the time 
we were there, there was a rose in bloom, 
which was given to M. de Montaigne. We 
also saw the state barge, which the duke, in 
emulation of the Venetian llueentaur, has had 
built for his new wife, — who is a pretty woman, 
much too you n j? for him, — to take excursions 
in upon the river I'o. We also vi.-ited the 
duke's arsenal, where we saw a culverin, 
twenty-six feet long, and one foot in diameter. 
The new wine we drank, and the water we got 
here, brought from the river, alarmed him 1 for 
his eholie. Over all the doors in the inn is , 
written : Wcorthitl diUa holletas As soon as 
you have arrived at the town, you must send 
word to the principal magistrate what is your 
name, ami the number of your attendants, and 
the magistrate returns permission for the land- , 
lord of the inn where you have put up, to en- 
tertain you ; otherwise he will not allow you 
to remain in his house. Thursday morning, we 
left this place, and proceeded through a level 
and fertile country. The roads here must be I 
very troublesome to pedestrians in wet weather, 
when tlie rich soil of Lombard)' becomes a 
thick mass of mud, whence you have no means 
of escaping, the highways being closed in on 
either side by ditches; so to remedy this incon- 
venience, the people of the country make use of 
small stilts, about half a loot high. We went 
on without stopping to 

lioulongne, :i thirty miles, which we reached 
in tin 1 evening. This is si large and handsome 
town, much bigger and more populous than 
Ferrara. At the inn where we put up we 
found the Seigneur de Montlue, who had 
arrived an hour before us, having come direct 
from Fnince for the purpose of staying at this 
place some time, to perfect himself in fencing 
and riding. On Friday we went to see the 
Venetian fencer, who boasts that he has invented 
a system of sword-play which will supersede 
every other .system ; and certainly his method 
very much differs from the ordinary practice. 
The best pupil he has is a young gentleman 
of Bordeaux, named Biuet. We saw here an 
ancient tower of a square form ; so constructed 
that it leans all on one side, and appears every 
instant to be about to fall. 4 We went also to 
see the school of sciences, 8 which is the finest 
edifice I ever saw dedicated to this purpose. 
Saturday, after dinner, we went to the play, 
with which he was greatly amused ; but he 
got a head -ache there, a malady he had 
not experienced for several years previously ; 
and yet at the same time he felt freer from his 
pains than he had been for a long time back, 
and was as well in the stomach as he was on 



his return from Bannieres. The head-ache left 
him in the course of the night. The town is 
full of broad and handsome colonnades, and 
you everywhere come upon splendid palaces. 
You live much the same as at Padua, and at a 
very cheap rate ; but the town is not so tran- 
quil, in consequence of the long-standing feuds 
which exist between the different old families 
in the place, some of these being partisans 
of the French, while others favour the 
Spaniards, a great number of whom reside 
here. In the middle of the grand square, there 
is a very magnificent fountain. 6 On Sunday, 
he was about to resume his journey to Rome 
by the left road, which goes through Imola, 
the Marches of Aiu'ona and Loretto; but, being 
informed by a (iennan that he had recently 
been robbed by banditti on this route, in the 
duchy of Spoleto, he determined to take the 
road for Florence, and we accordingly started 
in that direction, and, travelling along a very 
rough and mountainous country, got by bed- 
time to 

Loyan, 7 sixteen miles, a small and disagree- 
able village. There are only two inns here, 
and these are noted throughout Italy tor tin* 
deception, which they practise upon tru\ellers, 
in feeding them with fine promises of every 
possible accommodation before you dismount, 
and laughing at you when they have once got 
you into their houses ; the thing is so notorious 
i "that it lias parsed into a proverb. We left this 
place early next morning, and travelled all day 
along a road far more rugged and disagreeable 
than any we had hitherto experienced ; in 
sonn? parts, among the mountains, it was almost 
impracticable. We got by bed-time to 

Searperia, twenty-four miles, a small town 
of Tuscany, where there is a considerable trade 
in penknives scissors, and similar articles, lie 
I was exceedingly amused here at the rivalry 
I among the landlords. It is their practice to 
send people in search of travellers seven or 
I eight leagues on the road, and to solicit them to 
' put up at their inns. You will frequently meet 
the landlord himself on horseback ; and every 
here and there well-dressed people, who watch 
you about, and keep teazing you in favour of 
their employers. All along the road, he amused 
himself immensely by hearing what every one 
of these fellows had to say, and the promises 
which they respectively lavished ; there was 
nothing which they were not ready to provide 
you. 8 One man offered to make him a present 
of a hare, if he would but so much as come and 
look at his house. Their disputes and rivalry, 
however, terminate at the gates of the town, 
upon reaching which they do not venture to 
say a word more on the subject. They all 



1 Montaigne. 

2 Do not lose sight of your health-certificate. 

3 Hologna. 

4 There ure two of these leaning towers standing in the 
middle of the city, and inclining in different directions ; 
that of Asinelli, 320 feet high, inclines about 3£ feet ; that of 



Garisenda, to which Montaigne refers, is 145 feet high, and 
inclines 8 feet. 

5 The Scuola, built by Vignole. 

6 That of the Giant. 
' Loiano. 

& " Anche ragazzc e ragazzi." 
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offer to furnish you with a guide on horseback, 
at their own expense, and for him to carry 
part of your baggage to the inn where you are 
going : this is an invariable practice among all 
of them, and they pay the guide as a matter of 
course. I did not understand whether they 
were obliged to do this by the government, in 
consequence of the insecurity of the roads. We 
had made a bargain as to what we were to pay, 
and what we were to have for it at Loian, 
before we left Boulougne. When we got 
there, however, though sadly pressed by the 
people of the house where we stopped, and 
others, to alight, he sent some of us round to the 
different inns to see the apartments, the provi- 
sions, the wines, and to have the prices named, 
and he did not dismount till he found out 
which was the best. It is impossible, however, 
to make your bargain so as to escape being 
cheated by them in some way or other ; for if 
you keep them to their agreement in one thing, 
they rob you in another ; if you enforce the 
wine, provisions, and so on, that you have bar- 
gained for, they cheat you in wood, candles, 
linen, or some other article which you have 
omitted to specify. This route is very much 
frequented, for it is the high road to Rome. I 
was here informed of a piece of stupidity I had 
been guilty of, in having omitted, when on my 
way from Loian, to visit the top of a mountain, 
about two miles out of the road, whence, in 
stormy and wet weather, you can in the night- 
time see flames issue, which rise to a great 
height ; and I was told that when the eruption 
is particularly strong, there are pieces of money 
sometimes thrown up, with a figure on them. 1 
We ought to have gone and seen this. We 
left Scaperia next morning, our landlord acting 
as guide, and proceeded along a line road, 
between hills, which seemed well cultivated 
and thickly inhabited. We turned out of our 
way two miles on the right, to see a palace 
that the Duke of Florence built here twelve 
years ago, and has ever since been exercising 
his seven senses in embellishing. He would 
seem to have expressly selected an incon- 
venient site, sterile and rugged, and utterly 
without water, merely that he might have the 
pleasure of bringing the water from five miles 
off, and his other materials of every description 
from another five miles off, in an opposite direc- 
tion. There is no unity of design about the 
place. The view from it consists merely of hills, 
which is the general feature of the country. 
The place is called Pratellino, 2 and has a most 
despicable appearance from the distance ; but 
when viewed nearer it looks handsome enough, 
though not nearly so well as the better sort of 
palaces among us in France. The furniture is 
pretty enough, but does not at all partake of 
the magnificent. There is, however, a grotto, 
consisting of several cells, which is the finest 

1 Montaigne probably refers to the volcano of Pietra 
Mala, eight leagues from Bologna. 



we ever saw. It is formed, and all crusted 
over, with a certain material, which they told 
us was brought from some particular mountain ; 
the wood-work is all ingeniously fastened to- 
gether with invisible nails. Here you see 
various musical instruments, which perforin a 
variety of pieces, by the agency of the water ; 
which also, by a hidden machinery, gives mo- 
tion to several statues, single and in groups, 
opens doors, and gives apparent animation to 
the figures of various animals, that seem to 
jump into the water, to drink, to swim about, 
and so on. On touching a spring, the whole 
grotto becomes full of water, and all the seats 
spout minute streams against you ; and when, 
flying from the grotto, 5 ou seek a refuge on the 
stairs that lead to the castle, the motion of 
another hidden spring gives play to a thousand [ 
jets of water, that inundate you with their show- 
ers, till you reach the top. The beauty and rich- 
ness of this place cannot be conveyed by any 
description, however detailed. The approach to 
the castle is through a walk fifty feet wide, and 
about 500 paces long, which has been constructed 
at a very heavy expense. On each side of 
this walk there are, at every five and ten paces 
alternately, handsome fountains, standing upon 
elaborately sculptured stone pedestals, so that 
as you look down the walk, you see ranges of 
fountains spouting forth water to a great height 
on both sides. At the bottom there is a very 
large fountain, which discharges its wafers 
into an immense bason, by the medium of a 
marble statue, representing a woman washing. 
She is wringing a table - cloth, also of white 
marble, the droppings from which keep the 
bason full ; near this is another vessel, where 
the water seems boiling, to make lye with. 
In the dining-room of the castle there is a 
marble table, with places for six guests ; in 
each of these places, upon raising a small 
lid, formed in the marble, you find a ring con- 
nected with a vessel under the table. From 
each of these six vessels, on pulling up this 
ring, there rises a fountain of fresh water, in 
which you may either cool or cleanse your 
glass, and in the centre is a similar fountain, or 
rather well, for the bottle. We also saw some 
deep pits in the ground, where they preserve a 
quantity of snow throughout the year, the 
snow being placed on layers of broom, and the 
heap, which is made in a pyramidical form, being 
finally covered over with thatch, like a barn. 
There are a great many of these snow-pits. 
They are now erecting the statue of an enor- 
mous giant, with one eye, which alone is three 
cubits wide, the rest of the body being in propor- 
tion ; this they intend for an immense fountain. 
There are a thousand reservoirs and ponds, 
supplied from the two principal fountains, by 
infinite earthen pipes. We saw a very large 
and handsome aviary, in which we noticed 

2 Pratolino, two miles from Florence, built, according to 
M. Lalande, in 1575, by the Grand Duke Francis, son of 
Cosmo the First. 
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sonic little birds, like jroldtinohos somewhat, | mawkish. The charges, it is true, arc some- 
only tbey bad two hmg feathers or the tail, I what less, Florence, for instance, is considered 
resembling tln»e of a cock. We !nd a very the dearest city in Italy, and the bargain I 
singular sort of stove shown n>. \\ e stopped 



here two or three hoar-, and then roomed our 
journey, aloue^ several hijjfh hills, to 



made hen 1 , before my master arrived at the inn, 
the AiiL'el, was for seven reals- a day, man and 
hor-o, and tour reals a (lav tor a man without 



Florence, seventeen miles, S1 place smaller a hors '. The same dav we went to see the 
. than Ferrarn. situated iu a valley , -urrounded duke*- puhioe. Tl i< prince spends a «jfoocl deal 
I by richly cultivated bills. The ri\er Arno ot" his time in makiioj imitations of oriental 
passes through the town, and i- eroded by precious >t no* and chrv-tal : he has a jrrpnl 
several briibj'es. We -aw no foj-o rooml the taste for alehemv and the mechanieal arts. 
walls. To-day lie ( Montaigne) pa--cd twit e-p<eially mvhit ■etnre. of which he has a more 
stones, and a tpiantity of gravel, w ithont hu\ iii'_r | an ordim.rv knowledge. Next dav, 3I.de 
bad any other notice of it than a slight pain M t 1,1'jne n^vn led, the fr-t. of us, to the top 
in the lower part, of his -tomueh. The smw ,,f the ret' "dral, v here there is a ball of pit 
day we went to see the Grand 1 )u:;o'- -t able-, bra-, ulir!. Irom below, seems about the size 
which are sen lar^e, with arched roof-: i!u re of \ wo' h ad. t iono;h wleii \ 011 o;et up to it 
are wry few hor-es of any \ ahm Ik re : at lea-t, \.»n hud it e;.j able of ImMiiiLT forty pernms. 
there were not, when we vent over them. \Ve lie here ob-<r\cd that the marble with which 
were -bown a sheep of a v< rv straico form; this olmrch i- coven d, c\ eu the black eompurt- 
together w ith a came!. <e\ oral lions and bear--, meat-, fir it is ahcrnafe black and white, is 
; and an animal as bb_ r i' v n lar i'e ina-titf, but of alreadv 1 j**ir:i; siiii'jr* in many places, to ^ive 
the form of a eat, all -tripod black anil whit*'. way. and to open in hirje crcuees, under the 
wdiich they called a ti'jer. \\ e 1 »oked over iulhieeee of the i*r<-t and the miii ; which in- 
tlie clnindi of St. Law rence, w hc>v flw ill.:- dueed him to ih.nl t vrvmueh the i/miuine- 
are soil haiiLriii'i, which we lo-f under Mar-ha'. nc- of the marble. He went nl-o to see the 
Stroy/i. in Tuscany. 1 In tin- ehundi, 1 l, ere are palace* of the Stro//i and the ( roiuli, where 
several excellent pictures, and some statue-, b\ mhii ■ if each faeolv -till p main, and paid 
Michael An-< lo. We went to -< e tin- rathe-, ; m-tln >r \ i-3t l<> th.- duke'- palace. In one of 
drab a ma'jjniti-ent -fracture, the -1 >< pie of ihc ; partmeufs ( '•<iin>."' his father, has had 
w hid) i- faced w itli black ;md w In'e mnrbh' : it piiulrl the tako;/ of ^iejinn. ' ami the bnltle 
is one of the tine-t an i uio-t sumptiifia- churehe- w»- 1 -1 .' yet in manv part- of the town, and 
iu the world. M . de .Montaiv.no sai Ihc had on thi o! i'w a!!- of the palace it elf, the tleiir-- 
levci' been in a country where there \v« r. dc-h* > -e.o y the liiiwt honourable position." 
so few pretty wom'ui as in Italy. The in?i- Mr- r- . d F. ti— ic and Montaejne went to dine 
are far lc-s con\eiiient than tla>-e in Franc wtih ihe<o-;oul duke, for -uch i- hi-; title here. 
aud(ier:nun\ ; the provision- ere not half <o llw uitc ; occupied the po-t of honour: the 
plentiful a- in Germany, and not near so well duJo -at <>n her riudit, next to him sat the 
dressed. They do m-r lard the meat hi either duoho--"s -i-t- r-in-law, and next to her her 
country; but then in Germany it is far better I bu-bund, the duche-s's brother. The duchess 
sea-or.i d, and there is an infinite variety of is a hned-ome woman, according to the Italian 
-■ >up- and -auc< ;, which i- not the ea-e here. ' notion of be;oitv, with n eounteiianee at once 
The hoiwe-, too, iu Ihily are very inferior: mjn cable ami dignified, and a bo-0111 of the most 
there are no u'o.kI room-; and th" iarp» \m"ji- amj-'e projMirti'ui**. >I.de ."Monlaiirne had not 
dows have no <j.he- or other protection apiin-t been with her lonjr, before he thoroughly in- 
tin 1 wi-itlar, but an nnwiiidy -butter, w! 'eh ih-r-tood bow -he had ruanaLfed to wheedle the 
exelu !es the b-jht, at the same time that duke into ent're subjection to her will, and he 
\ e»a u-e \t to k-'ep oil' t!a 4 wind or rain; had no doubt ^he would be able 1 to relain him 
un im'onvniieiice w liii' 1 ] we + 'oanid still nee-- at her feet for a lone; time to come. The duke 
intolerable than the want of bed-enrtaiu- in is a dark stout man, about my height, with 
'irrmany. The hed-room> .ire mere eahin-. lanre limbs, and a countenance full of kind- 
ami the bcils wretched pallet-, runninr on line s- : he always takes his cap off when be 
cantor-, with a miserable canojiy over ihem ; meets anyone, which, to my mind, is a very 



■jmljuaven help him who cannot lie hard! 
There is a yreat deficiency of linen too. The 
wines, ^cnernlly speakbi^, are far inferior to 
those of Oerinnny ; and at this time of the 
year, in particular, ktmental ly iieij)id and 

! In tlvc battle of Murciano, in which Piotro Strozzi was 
(Icfi'iCcd liy rim Martinis <le 3Iurip:nan, \n^. 2, l.'.*>l Str'>//.i 
was not a marshal oi France at tiie period of ihe battle; but 
lit \\;t-> cniit^d o!ie by Henry II. the .same year. 

'-' A Sp.uii.sh coin, worth at tac lucsciit t.mc about "2\d. 

s ( iK-mo II. 

■• 'i Ins phtce was defemleil by Blaise de Montlnc. anil did 
not surrender in 1 ri "> l till aftt-r a sage of ten moiiihs. 

" In LliC oauie year. 



agreeable feature in his character. He looks 
like a healthy man of forty. On the other 
side of the table w ere the cardinal, H and a young 
man of about eighteen, 1 ' the duke's two brothers. 
When the duke or his wife want to drink, they 

1 On account of the alliance between Francis I. and the 
house of Metlicis. 

r Tlie celebrated IJianca Oapello. 

s The Cardinal de Mcdieis, aftei wards Grand Puke, under 
the title of Ferdinand I. 

'■' Probably one of the two sons that Cosmo, tlie Grand 
Duke's father, had by Camilla Mardii, ulu.ui Poor Pius V. 
obliged luui to manj . 
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have presented to them a glass of wine and a 
decanter of water, in a sort of bason ; they take 
the wine, and pour as much of it as they do not 
want into the bason, filling the glass up with 
water ; and when they have drunk it, they 
replace the glass in the bason, which a page 
holds for them. The duke took a good deal of 
water ; the duchess hardly any. The fault of 
the Germans is to make use of glasses out of 
all proportion too large ; here they are in the 
extreme the other way, for the glasses are 
absurdly small. 1 do not understand why this 
city should be called, par excellence, the beau- 
tiful : it is handsome, no doubt, but not more 
so than Bologna, and very little more so than 
Ferrara ; while Venice is, beyond all com- 
parison, superior to it, in this respect. No doubt 
the view of the city and its suburbs, from the 
top of the cathedral, has an imposing effect, 
owing to the immense space which the suburbs 
occupy, covering, as they do, the sides and 
summit of all the neighbouring hills for 
two or three leagues round ; and the houses 
being so close to each other that they look 
almost like streets. The city is paved with 
Hat stones, but in no sort of method or order. 
After dinner, the four gentlemen hired a 
guide and post-horses to go to a country place 
of the duke's, called Castello. The house 
itself is not worth looking at; but there are 
several gardens admirably laid out, all of them 
on the slope of a hill, so that all the straight 
walks are upon a descent, but a very gentle 
arid easy one ; the cross walks are level and 
terraced. In every direction, you see a variety 
of arbours, thickly formed of every description 
of odoriferous trees, cedars, cypresses, orange 
trees, lemon trees, and olive trees, the branches 
of which are so closely interwoven that the sun. 
at its meridian height, cannot penetrate them. 
These arbours will only hold three or four 
people. In the centre of one of the pieces 
of water, there is an artificial rock, which 
looks all frozen over, an effect produced by 
means of the same material with which the 
duke has covered his grottoes at Pratellino ; 
and at the top of this rock there is a statue in 
brass, representing a very old grey-haired man, 
seated in a melancholy attitude, with folded 
arms, from whose beard, forehead, and face, 
the water is incessantly running, drop by drop, 
so as to represent tears and perspiration; and 
these arc the only outlets by which the fountain 
discharges its contents. In another place, 
they had an amusing experience of the trick 
I have mentioned before ; for as they were 
walking about the garden, looking at the 
various objects of interest, the gardener, who 
had just before left them for the purpose, while 
they were standing to admire some marble 
statues they came to, discharged upon them, 
from under their feet and legs, an infinity of 
springs of water, so small that, till you looked 



closely, they were invisible, and which had 
just the appearance of small rain, and they got 
regularly wet through, in the lower part of 
their persons. The springs which the gardener 
worked were more than two hundred paces 
from the spot ; but they were so ingeniously 
planned, and so well made, that with the least 
motion he set them in operation, or stopped 
them, just as he pleased, and in a moment. 
They have this sort of trick in a good many 
places in this part of the country. AVe went 
to look at the principal fountain, which dis- 
charges its contents through two large figures 
in bronze, the lower of which has taken the 
other in his arms, and is squeezing him with 
all his might ; J the latter, almost senseless, has 
his head thrown back, and discharges the water 
from his mouth ; and the machinery is to 
powerful that the fountain rises to a height of 
two hundred and twenty-two feet above the 
figures, which themselves are twenty feet high. 
In another part of the gardens there is a small 
room, constructed among the branches of an 
evergreen tree, of a foliage much fuller than 
any they had ever seen before, so full that you 
cannot see out of the room through its thick 
green walls, except by pushing the smallest 
of the branches aside. Jn the centre of this, 
by some means which you are not made 
acquainted with, there rises a small foun- 
tain of water, through a marble bason, into 
which it falls. They have some machinery 
here for water-music; but they laid not time 
to go and see it, for it was getting late, and we 
had to ride back to the city. They saw the 
duke's coat of arms here, over the gale, formed 
of the branches of trees, w hich are so trained 
by exquisite art as to eompose the different 
parts. The time of year was that most un- 
favourable to gardens, \\ hich made them wonder 
all the more at the condition in which they 
found this. There is also a very handsome 
grotto, in which are to be seen all sorts of 
animals, sculptured the size of life, which are 
spouting out water, some by the beak, others 
by the mouth, or the nails, or the nostrils. 
I forgot to mention, that in one of the rooms of 
the palace there is to be seen, placed upon a 
pillar, the body of an animal of a very strange 
form ; the breast is all covered with scales, 
and all up the back-bone then! grows a sort 
of excrescence, like a horn. They told us it 
was found in a cavern, among the mountains, 
some years ago, and brought here alive. It is 
now bronzed over, \Ye went to see the palace 2 
Vi here the Qneen Mother 1 was born. In order 
to ascertain all the particulars respecting the 
mode and expense of living in this place, he 
went to look at several apartments that were 
1 to be let, and at several boarding-houses, but 
he did not see anything at all desirable. The 
only rooms that are to be let here, he was told, 
were at the inns, and all those he saw were 



' The Htrculcs and Antceus. 



* The palace I'itti. 



3 Catherine dc Mcdicis. 
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exceedingly dirty and inconvenient, and tar 
dearer than at Paris, or even at Yenice ; and 
the style of living at tlie boarding-houses is 
miserable, though they charge for gentlemen 
more than twelve crowns a month. There is 
nothing to amuse yon here, or to exercise either 
body or mind ; there is neither fencing, nor 
riding, nor literature. Pewter is very scarce 
all about here ; you are seldom served in any 
thing but coloured earthenware, and that gene- 
rally dirty. Thursday morning, HI th Novem- 
ber, we left this place, and proceeded through 
a country which did not appear to us very fer- 
tile, though it was cultivated on all sides, and 
thickly inhabited. The road was rough and 
stony, and, though we went on without stop- 
ping, it was not till very late that we got to 

Sienna, thirty-two miles, four posts ; for the 
po>ts here are eight miles, which is longer 
than ours are. Friday morning he went over 
the town very minutely, being more especially 
desirous of soring every part of it. from its con- 
nexion with our wars. It is a very irregular 
town, built upon the ridge of a hill, along 
which tin* best streets la\ ; the other streets 
run down the two sides, in dilli-rciit direction-, 
some of them turning buck, and coining half 
way ii]) iiu'iiin . It is reckoned among the 
handsome towns of Italy, but not in the tirst 
cla^s : it is not so large as Florence; it has 
every appearance of being a very ancient place. 
There are a vast number of fountain-*, from 
which most of the inhabitants have water laid 
on in their own houses. They have 1 plenty of 
excellent cool cellars. The cathedral church, 
which is very little inferior to that of Florence, 
is coated inside and out with the same marble 
of which 1 spoke before; with which, cut into 
square pieces, some a foot thick, others less, 
they face, as with a veneer, buildings con- 
structed with brick, which is the ordinary 
material used in this country. The hand- 
somest part of the town is the circus, three of 
whose sides bend towards the palace, which 
forms the fourth side, and which itself is slightly 
semicircular in its form, though less so than 
the other sides of the circus. Opposite the 
palace, at the upper end of the circus, there is 
a magnificent fountain, which, through a num- 
ber of spouts, tills a large \essol, whence all 
who choose may draw very admirable water. 
Several streets terminate in this circus, to which 
you ascend by steps. There is an immense 
number of streets, many of them .extremely 
ancient. The principal street is called the 
Piccoloinini ; the next the Tolomei ; the next 
the Colombini ; the next theCerritani ;' and so 
on. We saw clear evidences, in several places, 
of an antiquity of three or four hundred years. 
The standard of the town, which you see in a 
variety of places, is the wolf of Rome, the 
foster-mother of Romulus and Remus. The 
Duke of Florence treats the noblemen here, who 

1 These are all names of illustrious Siennese families, 



sided with us, with much courtesy, and lie has 
placed near his person Silvio Piccoloinini, one 
of the most accomplished men of the age, and 
eminently skilled in the science of arms ; a useful 
precaution, perhaps, in a prince who has to guard 
himself chiefly against his own subjects, lie 
leaves to the towns the care of fortifying them- 
selves, and jiays his whole attention to the cita- 
dels, which are kept constantly provisioned and 
garrisoned in the completed manner possible, 
and with such jealous watchfulness that hardly 
any person but the garrison is permitted to 
approach them. This article of expenditure 
amounts to a great deal every year. The women 
mostly wear a sort of hat : we observed that 
some of them took oil" these hats at the eleva- 
tion of the host, in the same way that the men 
did. We lodged at the Crown, a tolerable inn, 
except that here, too, we were unprovided with 
windows, or even window-frames. When M. 
de Montaigne was at Pratelliuo, after he had ex- 
pressed to the housekeeper his admiration of the 
beauty of the place, he animadverted upon the 
defects of the doors and windows ; great planks 
of deal, without form or covering, and great 
uncouth locks, no better than our village barn- 
doors; and he objected further to the hollow 
tiles savour, that it' they could not L r et slate, 
or lead, or copper, they ought, at all events, to 
have adopted some architectural modification, 
which would have concealed the tiles from 
the ey of the spectator, which points the 
housekeeper said he would mention to his 
master. The duke has not removed any of the 
ancient mottoes and emblems which, through- 
out the town, enjoin the love of liberty; )et 
tin* tombs and epitaphs of the French who 
died there, have all been carried otf and hid in 
some place in the town, under pretext that the 
church where they were was going to be altered 
and repaired. Saturdav, *J(>th, after dinner, 
wo :set otf, and, passing through the muiil* sort 
of country as before, got by supper-time to 

Buoncouveut, twelve miles, a custclh) of 
Tuscany, for so they call such fortified places 
as are too small to merit the appellation of 
towns. Monday morning, very early, we left 
this place, and, as M. de Montaigne wished to 
see Montalein," J from its connexion with French 
history, he turned out of the road on the right, 
1 and, with Messrs. d'Estissac, de Mattecoulon, 
j and ilu Hautoi, went to this place, which they 
described as an ill-built town, about the size of 
St. Emilion, standing on one of the highest 
mountains in that part of the country, yet not 
very difficult of access. "When they got there, 
they found that mass was celebrating, so they 
' attended it. At the end of the town, there is a 
| castle, in which the duke keeps up a garrison ; 
but, in his 3 opinion, the castle would be of 
small service, the place being completely com- 
manded by another mountain, not more than 
a hundred paces from the duke's territories. 



2 Mont Alcino. 
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They retain so affectionate a memory of the 
French here, that you can hardly mention the 
name of our countrymen to them, without 
bringing tears into their eyes, war itself wear- 
ing a more genial aspect to them, when accom- 
panied with some approach to liberty, than all 
the blessings of peace, when enjoyed under the 
government of a despot. M. de Montaigne 
enquired whether any French had been buried 
Iiere, and was told that there had been several 
of their tombs in the church of St. Augustin, 
but that these had all been dug into the ground 
by order of the duke. The road we now passed 
along was steep and stony, and it was not till 
the evening that we reached 

La Paille, 1 twenty-three miles, a small vil- 
lage, consisting of some five or six miserable 
houses, seated at the foot of a barren mountain. 
We resumed our journey next morning earlj T , 
along a deep, narrow road, where we passed 
and repassed, fully a hundred times, a moun- 
tain torrent which accompanies the road, now 
on one side, and now on the other. By and by, 
we came to a large village, built by the present 
Pope Gregory, 2 which marks the boundary of 
the territories of the Duke of Florence, and we 
now entered the states of the Church. Passing 
through Aquapendente, a small town, so named, 
I believe, from a torrent, which here precipi- 
tates itself over the rocks into the plain be- 
neath, we went on to St. Laurenzo, a custelh, 
and through Bolseno, another castello, and 
then, following the lake, which is called the 
Lake of Rolseno, and is thirty miles long and 
ten broad, and in the middle of which rise two 
rocks like islands, where they told us there 
are two monasteries, we went on, without 
stopping, through the same steep and miserable 
road, to 

Montefiascon, twenty-six miles, a small town 
perched on the pinnacle of one of the highest 
mountains in this part of the country. The 
town has every appearance of great antiquity. 
We left it next morning, and went through a 
level and fertile country to Viterbo, which stands 
partly on the side of a mountain. This is a 
pretty town, about the size of San lis. We saw 
here a great number of handsome houses, plenty 
of work going on, and very agreeable streets; 
there were three fine fountains in different parts 
of the town. He would have stopped in this 
place, on account of its beauty, but his bag- 
gage-mule, which was on in front, had passed 
through the town before he had made up his 
mind. We here began the ascent of a high 
mountain, at the foot of which, on this side, is 
a small lake called Vico. Thence, through a 
pleasant valley, flanked on one side by hills 
covered with wood, an article of very rare 
occurrence about here, and on the other side by 
the lake, we got early in the evening to 

Rossiglione, 3 nineteen miles, a small town 



1 La Paglia. 

2 Gregory XIII. 



with a castle belonging to the Duke of Parma ; 
there are several other small towns and estates, 
belonging to the Farnese family, in this neigh- 
bourhood. The inns all along this route are of 
the best description, owing to its being the high 
post-road. They charge you five Julios a horse, 
each post of two miles, and you can hire one 
at the same rate for two or three posts, or for 
several days, without putting you to any trou- 
ble about the care of the horse at the end of 
the journey, for the landlords here all take 
charge of one another's horses ; and if the 
one you have hired fails you before it has 
reached its destination, you are entitled, by the 
terms of the agreement in all these cases, to re- 
place it by another, at any of the inns on your 
route. \Ve ourselves saw a case, at Sienna, ot 
a Fleming, who joined our company, and who, 
though alone and a stranger, altogether un- 
known to every person there, was trusted 
with a horse which he hired to carry hi in to 
Rome, the only thing he was required to do 
before he started, being to pay the amount of its 
hire ; as to the rest, the horse is wholly at 
your mercy, and it entirely depends upon your 
sense of honesty to leave him at the place where 
you have undertaken to deposit him. M. de 
Montaigne congratulated himself upon the cus- 
tom here of dining and supping late, which is 
quite to his taste ; in good families they do not 
dine till two o'clock in the afternoon, nor sup 
till nine ; so that, where there are actors, they 
do not commence the performances till six in 
the evening, bv torchlight ; the play lasts for 
two or three hours, and then you go home to 
supper. He remarked that it was a capital 
country for idle people, for they rise very late. 
We started next morning, three hours before 
day, so anxious was he to get once on the pave- 
ment of Koine ; but he found the morning 
dewy, very nearly as bad for his stomach as 
that of the evening, and he was exceedingly 
indisposed with it till the sun came out, though 
the night was a very mild one. When we got 
within fifteen miles of Rome, we caught a 
glimpse of the Eternal City, but presently lost 
sight of it again for a long time. There are 
several villages and inns on the way. We 
passed over some bits of road, raised, and paved 
with large stones, smacking very much of the 
ancients; and, nearer the city, we saw some 
buildings manifestly of great age, and some 
stones which successive Popes have caused to 
be erected in honour of various events of the 
old time. Most of the ruins are of brick, such 
as the Tcrmes of Dioclesian, a brick small and 
simple like ours, and not large and thick, like 
those which we find in the classic ruins in 
France and elsewhere. Rome did not seem to 
us to make much of an appearance as we 
approached it from this road. Far away on 
the left lay the Appennines ; the aspect of the 

3 Ronciglione. 
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lore-ground was exceedingly un ])Kas;ni t to t ho 
nc; hilly, with every lure ami there deep 
marshes, altogether unlit tor military operations 
or marches ; the country all around us, tor ten 
miles in every direction, was open, barren, and 
altogether destitute of trees, and almost equally 
so of" houses. After travelling for some distance 
through this sort of country, wii arrived at 
about twelve o'clock, on the :!i>ih of No\eml>tr, 
St. Andrew's -day, at the Porto del Popolo 
and 

Home, thirty miles, where we laid, as else- 
where, some difficulty in procuring admittance, 
on account of the plague which they said was 
raging at (Jenoa. However, we got in at last, 
i and went to the Hear, where we Maid that tl-.i \ 
i and the ne.\t, lint on the "2nd of December 
i hired apartments at the house of a Spaniard, 
opposite the church of Santa Lucia delhi Tinta. 
We were here provided with three handsome 
bed-roenis, a dining-room, ch>>, t, stalile, and 
kitchen, \'or twenty crow i - a month, for whiJi 
sum the landlord agiveil t > i icheie a Cook, and 
| lire for the kitchen. Tim apartments at Id, me 
are generallv furnished "imu'wlmt better than 
those at Paris the people hire having gn at 
quantities of gilt Lather, with which the higher 
cla-s of nxiiih are lined. For tin sum' price 
we gave for llu.-e Ld-ino.-, we mi^ht ha\e 
hail Millie at the (odden Va-e, i h»-e by, hnn_; 
with cloth ot gold and s'lk. quite rke'aroval 
palace. but, l.esidi *- thai the rooms hen • w ere 
less in 'ep. ndi nT o!' one ai.oll,. r tl an tin -e 
we took. ?d. de Moiitiiiirnc uih ot n, "miou that 
all this magnificence u;i> not oid\ quiic -uper- 
lluous, hut that we.-liMilu li.id it \<rv u<aibic- 
some with \\ K reuee to rakiuj care of liie !;. na- 
ture, for there was uol a In d m the jilace w hich 
was not of the eslimali d \alue of tour or ii\e 
huiidri d crowns. At our lodgings we harL r uim d 
for a suppls of linen, much the siinc as in 
1 'ranee, a miv-s;iry precaution in a place where 
they are somewhat (diary of this iinicle. 31. 
de Montaigne \\ as a. moved at finding mi mans 
Frenchmen here; he Linll\ met a per-on in 
the street who di 1 not salute him in his own 
language, lie was very much -truck with 
the sight of so crowded a court, so peopled 
with prelates ami i hurt hnu n ; it appcan d io 
him that there Were more rn h men and more 
i "eli equipages hen , by far, than in aa\ other 
court he had ever been at. J!e : .,iii| tuat the 
appearance of the streets, especially from the 
number of people thronging them", reminded 
him more of Paris than any town ho had 
ever seen. The modern city lies along the 
river Tiber, on boih sides. The hilly quar- 
ter, where the ancient town stood, and to 
which he daily made visits, is cut up with the 
Hardens of the cardinals, and the grounds at- 
tached to various churches and private houses. 
He judged, from manifest appearances, and 
from the height ot (lie ruins, that the form of 
these hilU, and their sJonos, had altogether 
changed from wdiat it was in the old time, 



and he felt certain that in several places, the 
modern Humans walked on the tops of the 
houses of their ancestors. It is easy to calcu- 
late, from the Arch of Severus, that we are 

j now -a-days more than two pikes' hngth above 

I the ancient roofs; and, in point of fact, almost 
every where you see beneath your feet the tops 

' ot' ancient walls which the rain and the coaches 
have laid bate. Jle had an argument with 
sonitf people who said there was as much free- 
dom at Home an at Venice; in contradiction of 
this opinion, lie pointed out that, in the former, 
private houses were so insecure that whoever 
came there, with a larger sum than ordinary, 

I was immediately counselled to deposit his 
names with some banker in the place, as the 
ouk i i ! ( : 1 1 1 s of si curing his house from being 
entered ami his strung la-x broken open, wl ieh 
has happened in a great many cases ; i/rtu, that 
in Km ie it i- not at all sale to be in the stre ts 
at niej.t ; o'/ .v, that in the first of this very 
mouth ( f ')et i ml i J', the m icral id' the Corde- 
1 1 < • r - lad I et u si dilmdy deprived of his place, 
ami put in pri-.m, tor having, in a s< riuon 
deliuiL I before the Pope and the Cardinals, 
aecusi d the pn later, of the church of idleness 
and luxuriuu-m -s without particularizine ■ an\ 
indiv i«li:al pcr-uii or in-tame, bat merely niak- 
ino,' use of the most ordinary common-places 
tipiiu this topic, in a somewhat au^rv tone of 
\ oici ; tit'iii) that hi- 1 e< liers had bn u opened 
at the gate of the cits bv the cu-toin-hoiise 
oilieei's, and mrj article in them, i!n\wi to the 
uunnte-t tritle, rummaged am! t uml'J* d ov er ; 
w hen as in maip, of tin o,,mt Italian towns, 
the oiheers wait quhtU while pni \iiuis It 
show them what sou have; that, besides 'hi-*, 
the\ had tak<ua\\a\ all the books llies found 
there,-' for the puipo. e of examining them; 
which thes were so long about that a man, 
whose business calh d him elsewhere-, might 
very wtl! gi\e them up a- lost; and that, more- 
over, the regulations were so extiaordinary 

' that our pnncr-book, because it was printed 
at Pari-, and not at Home, was looked up'n 
with a viiw siispii ious eye; as were several 
books written lis German divines against the 
heretics, for this excellent reason, that, in 
order to combat errors, these divines had of 
necessity mentioned what the errors were. In 
this respect, he congratulated himself execed- 

1 ingly that, though he had had no idea of 
what sort of search he was to undergo, and 
though he had passed through Germany, 
where his curiosity might very naturally have 
induced him to pick up one or two of the 
prohibited books, set it so happened that he 
had not (me of tin m with him. I loss ever, as 
to this, he was told by several gentlemen of 

I the place that, even had this been the case, 

! all he svould have been subjected to in conse- 
quence, would have been the loss of the prohi- 



I 
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bited books. Twelve or fifteen days after our 
arrival, lie was taken ill, and, alarmed by an 
unusual defluxion of the reins, which threatened 
him with an ulcer, he was induced, at the soli- 
citation of the French physician of the Cardinal 
du Ilambouillet, aided by the dexterous ma- 
nagement of his apothecary, to swallow several 
large pills of cas>ia, which he put into his 
month on the end of a wet knife, and got down 
very easity. He had two or throe stools in 
consequence. Next day, he took of Venetian 
turpentine, which they say conies from the 
Tyrol mountains, two large pills done up in a 
wafer, which he put into his month in a silver 
spoon, with some drops of syrop ; but he did 
not observe any eifects from this dose, except 
that it gave his water the scent of violets. 
After this, he took at three times, though not 
one after another, a sort of drink which looked 
and tasted just like almonds, 1 and his physician 
told them that these were the only ingredients ; 
but he could not help thinking there was some 
quatic-semaiiccs-froides 2 in it. There was no- 
thing out of the way or inconvenient about this 
recipe, except the time of taking it, which was 
early in the morning, three hours before break- 
fast, lie did not derive any sensible benefit 
from this posset, for the indisposition did not 
leave him ; and on the :2od December he had 
a very severe attack of cholie, which made 
him go to bed at mid-day, where he remained 
till the evening, and then lie discharged a quan- 
tity of gravel, and after that a large stone, hard, 
long, and solid, which had been five or six hours 
passing. All this time, however, ever since he 
had taken the baths, his stomach had been in 
good order, so that he was not afraid of matters 
going worse with him in other respects. He 
frequently avoided taking his meals, omitting 
sometimes supper, sometimes dinner. On 
Christmas-day, we went to hear mass performed 
by the pope at St. Peter's, where he got a 
place, whence he could see all the ceremonies at 
his ease. There are several special forms ob- 
served on these occasions ; first, the gospel and 
the epistle are said in Latin, and then in Greek, 
as is also done on Easter Sunday and St. 
Peter's Day. The pope then administered the 
sacrament to a number of persons, associating 
with him in this service the Cardinals Farnese, 
Medici, Caralla, and Gonzaga. They use a 
certain instrument for this purpose, from which 
they drink from the chalice, in order to provide 
against poison. Monsieur de Montaigne was 
somewhat surprised to remark that, at this and 
other masses which he attended, the pope, the 
cardinals, and other prelates were seated during 
nearly the whole mass, with their caps on, talk- 
ing and chatting together. These ceremonies 
appeared to him altogether to partake more of 
magnificence than of devotion. He did not 
observe any particular beauty in the women, at 



Almond-milk. 



all justifying that pre-eminence which common 
fame lias assigned to the htdies of this city 
above those of all the rest of the world ; and, 
after all, as at Paris, the greatest beauty here 
is to be found among those women who put 
it up for sale. On the 29th December, M. 
d r Abein, our ambassador at Home at this time, 
a gentleman well read, and an old and intimate 
friend of M. de Montaigne, came and proposed 
to him to go and kiss the pope's feet ; and 
accordingly M. d'Estissac and he got into the 
ambassador's carriage, who took them to the 
palace, and, having first obtained an audience 
of the pope, sent for them almost immediately 
by the chamberlain. They found the pope and 
the ambassador alone together, as is the eti- 
quette in these cases ; his holiness has a small 
hand-bell near him, which he rings when he 
wants any one to come. The ambassador was 
seated on his left, uncovered ; the pope himself 
jjovxL .takes off his can to any body, nor does 
any ambassadur, Wfcni svnorusoever, ever think 
of putting on his hat in the" pane's presence, 
M. d'Estissac entered the presenT ^hi»--j^)er 
first, after him M. de Montaigne, then M. 
de Matteconlon, and lastly M. du lluutoi. 
After advancing a step or two in the chamber, 
the pope being seated in one of the corners, 
those who have been admitted place one knee 
on the ground, and wait in this position until the 
pope has given them his benediction, which he 
does forthwith ; then they rise and advance to 
about the centre of the room. Most persons do 
not advance straight towards him at once, across 
the room, but first sidewaj s along the wall a little 
way, and then advance ; however, when they 
are in the centre of the room, they again kneel 
on one knee, and receive a second benediction. 
This done, they rise, and advance towards him 
to the edge of a rich velvet carpet, on which he 
is seated, and which extends some seven or 
eight feet before him. Fpon this carpet, they 
again kneel, this time upon both knees. Here 
the ambassador, who had presented our gentle- 
men, knelt on one knee, and turned buck the 
pope's robe from the right foot, on which was 
a red slipper with a white cross upon it. Those 
who have been introduced advance on their 
knees until they reach his holiness's foot, and 
then bend down to kiss it M. de Montaigne 
said that he slightly raised his foot. Eaeli 
gentleman, after he had kissed the foot, with- 
drew on one side, still on his knees, to make 
room for his successor : when they had all gone 
through this ceremony, the ambassador covered 
the pope's foot, and, again seating himself, re- 
commended Messieurs d'Estissac and de Mon- 
taigne to his holiness's protection, in suitable 
terms. The pope then, in the most courteous 
tones, exhorted M. d'Estissac to pursue his 
studies and to keep in the paths of virtue ; and 
M. de Montaigne to persevere in the devotion 



2 The composition thus entitled consisted of the seeds of 
cucumber, melon, gourd, unci puuipiou. 
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lie had ever manifested in the canst; of the 
church and the service of his most Christian 
Majesty ; assuring them both that lie should he 
ever ready to promote their interests, whenever 
an opportunity presented itself; the usual phrase 
among the Italians, when they wish to appear 
civil. The gentlemen made no reply, as is tin; 
custom ; but having, still on their knees, re- 
ceived another benediction, which is an intima- 
tion for them to withdraw, retired in the same 
way they had advanced. The manner of with- 
drawing is quite a matter of individual taste 
and discretion ; however, the most usual mode 
is to walk backwards, or at any rate sideways, 
so as to keep your face towards the pope. 
When you reach the centre of the room, you 
again kneel on one knee and receive another 
benedicite, ami on reaching the door, you again 
kneel tor a linal blessing. The pope speaks 
Italian, but it is an Italian that reminds 
you, in every sentence, of his Holognese origir., 
a place where the*' ' ?, W; t!."C'\\\u>t jargon in 
Italy, and be-'.Vs this he has an impediment 
in Lis i^''' 1 .":;. As for the re<t, he was a very 
one old man, of the middle height, holding 
himself very upright, with a majestic counte- 
nance, and a long white beard. lie was at 
this time more than eighty years old, but look- 
ing as healthy and vigorous as a man need 
wish to be at that age, without gout, or 
stone, or indirection, or any bodily infirmity 
whatever. lie is of a gentle cl i-ju »i t ion , 
troubling himself very little about politic, but 
a great deal about building, in which particular 
he will leave, at Home and elsewhere, memorials 
greatly redounding to his honour. lie is cha- 
ritable even to an excess. 1 Among other proofs 
of this, there is no girl of the lower orders who 
is going to be married whom he will not assist 
with money to furnish with, if her circumstances 
reipiire it ; and his liberality in this respect is so 
much a matter of course, that girls reckon it as 
ready money. Besides this, he has built col- 
leges for the ( J reeks, the English, the Scotch, 
the French, the Germans, and the Poles, each 
of which he has endowed with upwards of ten 
thousand crowns a-year in perpetuity, besides 
the enormous expense he was at in building 
them. 1 1 is object, in founding these, was to 
recal to the bosom of the church the children of 
those nations who, corrupted by evil opinions, 
have wandered from the true faith ; and here 
these children are lodged, fed, clothed, edu- 
cated, and provided with every thing they 
need, without having to advance one farthing 
of their own, from first to last. The tiresome 
charge of public business lie transfers to other 
people, having a great indisposition to give 
himself any trouble. He ia, however, always 
ready to accord his ministers and others an au- 
dience ; his answers are short and resolved, and 



1 He is said to have expended in charity fully two mil- 
lions of crowns a-year. 

2 Jacopo Iluoncompairno, whom the pope had born to him 
before he entered holy orders. 



the)' do but lose time, who seek by new argu- 
ment to make him revise his decision. To w hat 
he deems just, he adheres firmly ; and even for 
the sake of his son,- though he loves him 
vehemently, he would not step aside one loot 
from the strict rule of right. He advances his 
relations [but never to the detriment of the 
rights and interests of the church, which he 
preserves inviolable. lie exhibits the most 
magnificent taste and spirit in the erection of 
public buildings, and in the improvement, and 
in many cases renovation, of the streets'] ; and 
though his life and conduct have exhibited no 
very extraordinary features one way or the 
other, yet, on the w hole, their general tendency 
has been towards virtue. On the la>t day of 
December, they two 1 dined with M. the Car- 
dinal tie Sens,'' who observes the Roman usages 
more than we have noticed any other Frcnch- 
io'-fi here to do. The blessing and the grace, 
which are both very long, are said by two 
chaplains, who make responses to one another, 
in the same way as in the church seniee. 
During dinner, they read a Comment, in Italian, 
upon the go-p< 1 tor the day. They washed 
tle-ir hands und face here both before ami after 
dinner. Ivach truest ha> a napkin placed before 
him to dry him-i If w ilh ; and before those' to 
whom they are desirous of showing special 
honour, who are seated either at the side of, or 
imnieiliati ly opposite the ho>t, they place large 
square -liver salt-cellar stand-, in the same 
way a- in France In-fore the higher nobility. 
I'pon this they place a napkin folded in tour, 
upon which are laid your bread, knife, fork, 
and spoon. I'pon these again is laid another 
napkin, which you take and make use of, leav- 
ing tht; other napkin w here it is ; for utter you 
arc seated, the attendants place, by the side of the 
silver salver, a silver or earthenware plate, out 
of which you eat. Whatever is served up, the 
carver distributes on plates to those who are 
seated at the head of the table, no one cist 1 
there touching tin; dishes; the dish which is 
placed immediately before tin.' master of the 
house is generally reserved for himself. The 
way in which they gave M. de .Montaigne his 
wine was this, and the same etiquette is ob- 
served at our ambassador's house — they brought 
him a silver salver, on which was a wine glass 
with wine in it, and a small bottle, about the 
size of an ink bottle, full of water. He took 
the glass in his right hand, and the bottle in his 
left, and having poured as much water into his 
wine as he thought proper, replaced the bottle 
on the salver. While he was drinking, the at- 
tendant held the salver under his chin, and then 
received the glass also on the salver. This 
ceremony, however, is only observed towards 
one or two of the guests, those seated close to 
the master of the house. A fter grace was said, 



3 The worda within brackets were added by Montaigne 
hinisdf in the margin of the manuscript. 

4 Messieurs d'Kstissac and de Montaigne. 
s Sens. 
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the guests rose immediately, and the chairs 
were arranged along one side of the apartment, 
where the cardinal seated himself, and invited 
the company to follow his example. Shortly 
afterwards, two men, well dressed in canonicals, 
with something or other in their hands, I could 
not make out what, entered the room, and, 
advancing to the cardinal, knelt on one knee, 
and gave him notice that some particular ser- 
vice was performing in one of the churches. 
He did not say anything to them, but merely 
raised his cap slightly, as they rose and with- 
drew. By and by, his eminence took Mes- 
sieurs with him in his coach to the Hall of the 
Consistory, where the cardinals were assembled 
to go together to vespers. The Pope soon 
after arrived in his robes, to accompany them. 
The cardinals did not kneel when he gave them 
his benediction, but received it with a very 
low inclination of the head. 

On the 3rd of January, 1581, the Pope 
passed in procession before our bouse. Before 
him rode about two hundred persons, belonging 
to the court, churchmen and laymen. At his 
side rode the Cardinal de Medici, with whom 
he was going to dine, and who was conversing 
with him ; his eminence was uncovered. The 
Pope, who was dressed in his usual costume of 
red cap, white robes, and red velvet hood, was 
mounted on a white palfrey, the harness of 
which was red velvet, with gold fringe and 
gold lace- work. He gets on his horse without 
assistance, though he is in his eighty-first year. 
Every fifteen yards or so, he stops and gives his 
benediction to the assembled people. After 
him, came three cardinals, and then about a 
hundred men-at-arms, lance on thigh, and 
armed at all points, except the head. There 
was another palfrey, of the same colour and 
with the same harness as that he rode, follow- 
ing him, together with a mule, a handsome 
white charger, a litter, and two grooms, who 
carried portmanteaus at their saddle-bow. The 
same day M. de Montaigne took some more 
turpentine, without any other reason for it 
than that he had a cold, and soon afterwards 
he passed a good deal of gravel. 

On the 11 tli of January, in the morning, as 
M. de Montaigne was leaving his house on 
horseback to go to the banker's, there came by 
the officers of justice who were taking to the 
place of execution, Catena, a famous robber and 
captain of banditti, who had kept all Italy in 
terror, and of whom they relate some frightful 
murders, especially of two capucins, whom, 
under the promise of sparing their lives, he 
induced to deny God, and whom he then mur- 
dered, without any provocation either of gain 
or revenge. He waited to see the spectacle. 
Besides the forms observed in France on these 
occasions, they carry before the criminal a tall 
crucifix, covered with black cloth ; and on 
both sides of him walk a number of men with 
linen robes and masks, who, he was told, were 
Roman gentlemen, who have formed themselves 



into a society for the purpose of accompanying 
criminals to the place of execution and return- 
ing with their bodies. Two of these, or two 
monks, he could not tell which, were in the 
cart with the criminal, preaching and praying, 
one of them keeping constantly before his face, 
and causing him every minute to kiss, a picture 
representing our Saviour ; this is done that the 
spectators may not see his face. When they got 
to the gallows, which is formed of a cross-beam 
resting on two supporters, they kept this picture 
close before his face, till he was thrown off. He 
made a common-place death of it, neither mov- 
ing nor speaking ; he was a dark man, about 30 
years old. After lie was strangled, they cut his 
body into four cpiarters, for they simply inflict 
death upon criminals, reserving any punish- 
ment beyond that for the dead bodies, and M. 
de Montaigne remarked here, what he had said 
elsewhere, 1 that punishments so inflicted have a 
vast effect upon the populace ; for the specta- 
tors here, who had not evinced the slightest 
commiseration while the living man was being 
strangled, burst out into piteous cries and 
groans at every blow that was given, when 
they were cutting up his dead body. As soon 
as the execution was over, several Jesuits, or 
whatever they were, mounted upon tressels at 
different points, and began exhorting the people 
to take warning by the example they had just 
witnessed. We remarked in Italy, and espe- 
cially at Rome, that there were hardly any 
bells for the service of the church : there are 
fewer of these at Rome, than in the most insig- 
nificant town in France ; neither are there any 
images in the churches, except some that have 
just been erected. Many of the older churches 
have none at all. 

On the 14th of January, he took another dose 
of turpentine, without producing any apparent 
effect. On the same day, I witnessed the exe- 
cution of two brothers, servants of the gover- 
nor's secretary, who had killed their master a 
few days before, within the very palace of Seig- 
neur J acomo de Buoncompagno, the Pope's son. 
They first tore their flesh with red-hot pincers, 
and then cut off their right hands, in front of 
the palace ; and after they had cut off their 
hands, they killed a couple of capons, which 
they ripped open, and applied to the criminals' 
bleeding stumps. They were then taken to the 
scaffold, where they were first knocked down 
with a heavy club-stick, and then had their 
throats cut j a mode of punishment, I was told, 
sometimes practised at Rome, though I was also 
informed that it was a mode of punishment 
adapted to the particular offence, the men 
having assassinated their master in the same 
manner. 

As to the size of Rome, M. de Montaigne 
said that " the space encircled by the walls, 
two-thirds of which are unoccupied, compre- 
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bending both ancient and modern Koine, might and awful a fabric would enforce more honour 
about equal the extent of Paris, including all and reverence for its memory ; nothing, he said, 
the fauxbourgs from one end to the other ; but remained of Home but its sepulchre. The world, 
if you estimate the size by the number and in hatred of its long domination, had first de- 
crowding of houses, he thinks that Home is not strayed and broken in pieces the various parts 
a third the size of Paris ; though in the number of this wondrous body ; and then, finding that, 
and grandeur of public buildings, and in the , even though prostrate and dead, its disfigured 
beauty of the streets and houses, Home is far remains still tilled them with fear and hate, they 
superior." buried the ruins itself; that the few indications 

He found the winter nearly as cold as that of what it had been, which still tottered above 

of Oascony. There were some severe frost* its grave, fortune had permitted to remain there, 

about Christmas-day, and some almost insup- as some evidence of the infinite great n ess which 

portably cold wind-. Yet, at the same time, so many ;i';c\ so many intestine ami parricidal 

there are frequent storm-, of thunder, lightning, blows, and the never-ending conspiracy of the 

and hail. The palaces have a great number of world against it, had not been able entirely to 

suites of apartments, one after another ; you extinguish ; but that, in all probability, even 

have to go through three or four rooms, before the disfigured members that did remain, were 

you arrive at the principal apartments. In some the least worthy of all those that had existed, 

houses, when,' .M . de Montaigne was invited to the malignant fury of the enemies of that iin- 

state dinners, the side-boards are not in the mortal g!or\ having impelled them to destroy, 

dining-rooms, but in an ante-room, and they in (lie iirst instance, that which was finest and 

fetch your wine thence' as you want it; it most worthy of preservation in the imperial 

is in this room that the services of plate are city; that the biiifiiii-- in ihk 1 u* lard Home, 

displayed. w hieh the moderns were rai.-iuj upon, or ap- 

Thursday, -J(!th of January, wo went to see pending to, the uloriou- slrueturi s of the antique 
Mount Janieuluni, on the other side of the world, though they siillienl enough to exeite 
Tiber, and closely examined the \ariou- objects the admirati m of the ppsent age, yet seemed 
of curiosity there. A numtT other t.mijfs, he --a w ti» him to bear a clo-e re-einblancc to those 
a large bit of old wall, which had n uwe to light nests, which the rook- and the swallows con- 
two da\ s before, from tin- ele\ afioii \im can struct upon the roofs and walk of the churches 
contemplate, at one \iew, the wnoh- i Meat of in France, which the Huguenots ha\e demo- 
Home, which you cannot do near s i well from F-'.ed. Nay, when In- considered the space 
any other point. On having tl is place, he wh'nli fhj- tomb occupies, he feared that the 
went to the Vatican, to see the statuo which real extent, even of that, was not known; he 
stand in niches in the Belv iderc, and the lim doiibnd whether the greater portion of the 
gallery of paintings that the Pope is collect- grave itst If had not been buried; it appeared 
ing from all parts of Italy, and w Inch is nearly to him that the enormous pile which, years 
finished. Somewhere or other in this excursion, ago, was formed merelv of such miserable dig- 
he lost his purse and its contents ; and he ima- ging— up, as bits of tile- and broken pot-, a 
gined that in giving alms, which he had done pile which had attained the height and size of 
two or three times, and the weather being wet many natural mountains 1 (for he considered it 
and disagreeable, in his hurry to replace his to be as high as the hill of Ourson,- 1 and twice 
purse it had slipped down his brecche-, instead as large), was an expre-s ordinance of fate, to 
of going into his pocket. Every day, he amused let the world thoroughly understand, by this 
himself with going about and studying even strange and amazing proof of grandeur, how 
part of Home in detail. When he first arrived, surpa-sing was the glory and pre-eminemx of 
he had hired a Frenchman for a guide, but thi> the city against which they had conspired. lie 
fellow having taken himself «uf one day in said he could not at all comprehend, when lie 
consequence of some pique, M. de Montaigne saw the limited space of some of these seven 
determined to do without any guide at all, ' hills, especially the most famous, such as the 
beyond some maps and books that he bought, Capitoline and the Palatine, how they could 
and used to read over night, putting the infer- have held so great a number of buildings as 
mation he had thus acquired into practical use have been ascribed to them. Merely looking 
the next day ; and in this way he soon made at the remains of the Temple of Peace, the site 
himself so thoroughly a master of the matter, of the Forum Komauum, the ruins of which 
that he could have guided his guide. , look like a mighty mountain, just fallen asun- 

Ile observed : ' l that there is nothing to ' der, he could hardly understand how two such 
be seen of ancient Home but the sky under j edifices could stand even on the whole space of 
which it had risen and stood, and the outline | the Capitolinc-hill, yet, besides these, there wore 
of its form ; that the knowledge he had of it on the hill twent\ -five or thirty temples, he- 
was altogether abstract and contemplative, no sides a number of private houses. Put, in 
image of it remaining to satisfy the senses: truth, many of the conjectures which one has 
that those who said that the ruins of Home at formed from pictures of the ancient city, are 

least remained, sail more than they were war- - 

ranted in saying; for the ruins of so stupendous , i The Muntr Trst<i<<-<>. « in Penuoni. 
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not at all borne out, when you get there, for 
even the site has undergone infinite changes ; 
some of the valleys are filled up, even the 
deepest of them, such, for instance, as the 
Velabrum, which, on aecount of its lying so 
low, was selected as the main sewer of the city, 
and formed a water-course, even this has now 
become as high as the other natural moun- 
tains which surround it, and this has solely 
been done by the gradual agglomeration of 
the ruins of old Rome ; so, the Monie Savello 
is nothing but the heaped -up ruins of part 
of the theatre of Mareellus. He fully believed 
that an ancient Roman, could one be brought 
back, would not be able to recognize the place. 
It has more than once happened that, after 
digging a long way down, the workmen have 
come to the top of some high column, which 
still remained standing on its base far beneath. 
The modern architects never think of looking 
for any other foundation for their houses than 
the tops of old buildings, the roofs of which 
ordinarily form the floors of modern cellars, 
deeming it in no way necessary to make any 
examination as to the foundation of the old 
edifice itself, or the stability of its walls ; they 
securely base their own structure upon the 
ruined tops of the structure below, just as 
chance has happened to dispose thern during 
the lapse of ages, and here they raise their 
modern palaces, as firm and safe as though the 
foundations were solid rocks. There are many 
whole streets, that stand above the old ones, 
full thirty feet."' 

On the 28th of January, he had an attack of 
the cholic, which, however, did not prevent 
him from pursuing his usual avocations, and in 
the afternoon he passed a tolerably large stone, 
with several smaller ones. On the 30th, he 
went to see the most ancient religious ceremony 
in existence, the circumcision of the Jews ; a 
ceremony which he regarded with great inte- 
rest and attention, and which he was provided 
with a convenient place to witness. He had 
previously attended their synagogue one Satur- 
day morning, and seen them at prayers, their 
practice in which, resembling that of the Cal- 
vinist church, is to sing, at the pitch of their 
voice, various passages from the Bible, in the 
Hebrew tongue. They observe the cadences, 
but there is sad discord, owing to the confusion 
of so many voices of every age ; for the children, 
even the youngest amongst them, take part in 
the concert, and moreover, the great majority 
of the congregation have but a very in different 
knowledge of Hebrew. They pay no more 
attention to their service than we do to ours, 
talking among themselves of quite different 
matters, and exhibiting but very slight reve- 
rence for their mysteries. They wash their 
hands on coming in, but never take off their 
caps while at their devotions, for that they con- 
sider would be a crying sin. They bow the 
head, however, and kneel at particular parts of 
their sen ice. Upon their shoulders, or on the 



head, they wear a sort of linen shawl, with ! 
long fringe ; — but it would take up too much 
time to give an account of all he remarked. 
After dinner, the principal divines among them 
take it by turns to read comments, in the 
Italian language, upon the passages in the 
Bible set apart for that particular day. After 
lie lias finished, some other rabbi present 
selects one of the party, and sometimes two 
or three, one after another, to argue with 
the reader upon the various opinions he has 
expressed. The person who read the lesson, 
when we were there, seemed to M. de Mon- 
taigne to display very considerable eloquence 
and power of mind, in the arguments he put 
forward. As to the operation of circumcising, 
it is performed in the child's house, in the most 
convenient and lightest room they have. In 
the house where he went to see this ceremony, 
as there was no room in it well adapted for the 
purpose, the operation was performed in the 
passage. There is a godfather and a god- 
mother, as among us, and the godfather names 
the child. Circumcision takes place on the 
eighth day after the birth. The godfather sits 
down on a table, and puts a pillow on hiy 
knees; the godmother brings him the child, 
and then leaves the room. The child is swad- 
dled in the same way that ours are ; the god- 
father takes off the wrappers, and meanwhile 
the person who is to perform the operation, and 
all the other persons present, begin to sing, 
and continue to sing all the time the operation 
lasts, which is about a cpiarter of an hour. 
The officiating person need not be a rabbi, and 
the office is one greatly sought after, it being 
considered great good luck to be often called 
upon to perform it ; so much so that it is a 
frequent practice to purchase the invitation to 
officiate, by offering to bestow a dress, or 
some other present, on the child. They believe 
that he who has circumcised a certain number, 
I did not hear how many, when he is dead 
has this privilege, that his mouth is never 
eaten by worms. Upon the table, where the 
godfather is seated, are displayed the various 
instruments made use of on the occasion ; 
and, besides these, a man standing by the 
table has a vial of wine, and a glass. On 
the ground there is a chafing-dish, at which 
the operator, before he commences proceedings, 
warms his hands. The child being by this 
time stripped, the godfather places him firmly 
on his knee, with his head towards himself. 
The officiating friend then completes the opera- 
tion, which appears to require some dexterity, 
and to be rather a painful one ; but they never 
find it to be at all dangerous, and the wound 
heals in four or five days. The child makes an 
outcry, but hardly more than our own children 
do, when they are baptized. There is one part 
of the operation very curious ; as soon as the 
gland is laid open, they present the officiator 
with wine, which having taken a small portion 
of, he sucks the bleeding gland, and spits out 
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the blood ; this lie repeats three times. They 
then give him, on a bit of paper, a red pow- 
der, which they call dragon's-blood, with 
which he covers the wound, and then envelopes 
the part operated upon in strips of linen, cnt in 
a particular fashion for the purpose. After 
this, they give him a glass of wine, over which 
he pronounces some prayer, which is supposed 
to confer a blessing on the wine. Then, having 
first sipped the wine, he dips his linger in it 
three successive times, and each time moistens 
the child's mouth with it ; the glass is then 
taken to the mother and her female friends, 
who are assembled in another part of the house, 
and they drink the remainder of the wine. 
Then some one takes a silver instrument, as 
round as a bull, with a long handle ; and this 
instrument, which is full of little holes, like our 
vinaigrettes, is put first to the nose of the olli- 
eintor, then to the child, and then to the god- 
futher, the notion being that the odour it exhales 
has a power to fortify and raise the mind for 
devotion. The blood which has adhered to the 
oiheiator's mouth is not cleansed away till after 
the ceremonies are completed. 

On the Nth, ami on the 1:2th, he 1 had a slight 
attack of eholie, and passed several stones, 
without much pain. 

The carnival at Home this year was, by the 
Pope's permission, more unrestricted than has 
; been known for several years pa-4. hut it did 
i not. appear to us any great thing*. Along 
| the Torso, which \> one of the largest streets 
here, and which takes its name from the cir- 
cumstance, they have race*;, sometimes between 
four or live children, sometimes between Jews, 
sometimes between old men stripped naked, 
who run the whole length of the street . The 
only amusing thing is to *ec them run past the 
place where you are. They have races also 
with horse*, which arc ridden by little boys, 
who urge them on with incessant whipping; 
and there are ass-races, and exhibitions of buf- 
faloes, which are driven along at full speed by 
men on horseback, armed with lung goads. 
There is a prize assigned for each race, which 
they call rJpido; it consists generally of a piece 
of velvet or cloth. In one part of the street, 
where there is more room for the ladies to look 
on, the gentlemen run at the quintain, mounted 
upon splendid horses, in the management of 
which they exhibit much grace ; for there is 
nothing in which the nobility here more excel 
than in equestrian exercises. The scaffolding 
which M. de Montaigne had set up for himself 
and his friends cost them three crowns ; but 
then it was situated in one of the best parts of 
the street. On this occasion, you have an ex- 
cellent opportunity for seeing the pretty women 
of Home at your leisure ; for in Italy they 
wear no masks, as they do in France, but show 
the whole face. As to any rare or perfect 
beauty, he observed, you do not find it here 



Montaigne. 



any more than among us; and, indeed, except 
in three or four instances, he had seen nothing 
remarkable in this way ; but the general run 
of women here are agreeable-looking, and you 
do not see so many ugly faces as in France. 
The head, and the figure below the girdle, are 
far more becomingly arranged than among ns ; 
but their custom of having the waist exceedingly 
loose gives them all the appearance of being 
with child : the expression of the countenance 
among them, for the most part, is softer and 
gentler, yet at the same time more majestic, 
than is the case with the ordinary rim of 
Frenchwomen. As to their dress, there is no 
comparison between them and our women : 
every article of it is resplendent with pearls 
and precious stones. Wherever they show 
themselves in public, whether taking the air, 
or at festivals, or at the theatre, they keep 
apart from tin 1 men ; but in their dances they 
mingle unrestrictedly. The men are very 
plainly dressed on all occasions, in black and 
Florence serge ; they are somewhat darker 
eomplexioned than we. The nobles among 
them, rfukes, niarquisses, counts, seldom make 
use of their titles, which I was rather sur- 
prised at, seeing that ordinarily there was 
little else by which to distinguish them, for 
they are somewhat mean-looking. They are 
very kind and courteous, despite what is Mild of 
them by some of our countrymen, who call all 
men rude and ungracious who do not choose to 
put up with their impertinence. We do all 
we can to get our-dves into ill odour in Italy ; 
but thi-\ have still so much of their old respect 
and affection for Franco, as makes them welcome 
and treat kindly all those of our countrymen 
who clmo-e to behave with ordinary decency. 

On Shrove Tuesday he (.Montaigne) went to 
an entertainment given by the governor, where 
the preparations were on a very grand scale. 
Amongst the rest, he particularly admired an 
arena of an oval form, richly titted up for tilt- 
ing : the sports here took place in the evening, 
before supper. Another thing he was especially 
struck with was the manner in which they 
covered the floor, in less than half an hour, 
with an infinite variety of devices, of a red 
colour. The floor had previously been covered 
with a thin white plaister ; upon this they laid 
pieces of parchment, or leather, in which various 
devices were cut out; and then, passing a 
brush with red paint over this open work, the 
devices became instantly transferred to the 
white floor ; and this was done so rapidly that 
in two hours' time the whole nave of a church 
could be thus painted. At supper, the ladies 
were waited upon by their cavaliers, who stand 
behind their chairs, ready to hand them wine, 
or whatever else they require. There were a 
great number of roasted fowls served up, with 
all their feathers on, as when alive; capons 
cooked entire, in glass cases ; a vast quantity 
of hares and rabbits, with some live kids stuck 
up to the necks in paste. He noticed that the 
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table-linen was admirably folded. The ladies' 
table, when dinner was over, was taken away 
in pieces, and underneath it appeared another, 
ready laid and covered with sweetmeats and 
I confections. There were two parties of gentle- 
linen running at the quintain. They have 
[plenty of horses here, and much finer ones 
I than ours. 

\The Secretary's labours, it will be seen, 
I terminated here. The rest of the work icas 

I written by Montaiy?ie's own hand.] 
Having sent home the person who has 
hitherto undertaken this fine piece of work, 
and seeing that he has got so far with it, I 
must needs continue it myself, though I by no 
means relish the trouble. 

On the lGtli of February, as I was returning 
from a walk, I saw in a small chapel a priest in 
his robes, busied in curing a demoniac ; the 
patient seemed a man overwhelmed, and, as it 
were, half dead with melancholy. They were 
holding him on his knees before the altar, with 
some cloth or other round his neck, by which 
he was secured. The priest first read out of his 
breviary a vast number of prayers and exor- 
cisms, commanding the devil to quit that 
afflicted body. Then speaking to the patient, 
addressing first himself, and then the devil 
which possessed him, he repeated his commands 
to the devil to withdraw, and attacked the poor 
patient with his fists, and spat on his face, by 
way of assailing the demon. The demoniac every 
now and then returned some unmeaning answer 
to the priest's questions ; replying, sometimes 
for himself, to explain what were the symptoms 
of his malady ; and sometimes for the devil, to 
express how the said devil feared God, and how 
he dreaded the exorcisms which were being 
denounced against him. After this had gone 
on for some time, the priest, as a last effort, 
went to the altar, and taking the pix, which 
held the Corpus Domini, in his left hand, and a 
lighted taper in the other, which he held down 
so that it might burn away, he said several 
prayers, and at the end of them pronounced 
a fierce anathema against the devil, with as 
loud and authoritative a voice as he could 
assume. When the first taper was burnt down 
nearly to his fingers, he took a second, and after- 
wards a third. Then he replaced the pix, and 
came back to the patient, whom, after addressing 
a few words to him simply as a man, he caused 
to be untied, and directed his friends to take 
him home. He told us that this was a devil of 
the worst sort, a terribly obstinate devil, whom 
it would be a very difficult thing to dislodge. 
lie then gave ten or a dozen gentlemen, who 
were present, an account of several cases that 
had been entrusted to him ; he mentioned, in 
particular, that the day before, he had freed a 
woman from a very big devil, that had been 
long molesting her, and who, as he was quit- 
ting her, discharged through her mouth a quan- 
tity of nails and pins, and a lock of his hair. 



He added, that the woman's friends had come 
to tell him that she was not quite recovered yet, 
but that he had explained that this was only 
because a smaller and less malicious demon had 
taken possesion of her that morning- but that 
this sort of devil, for he knew all the different 
sorts, and the particular distinctions between 
them, was very easy to dislodge. However, 
I saw no more of his conjurations. The man I 
spoke of did nothing but grind his teeth and 
make faces when they presented the Corpus 
Domini to him ; every now and then he mut- 
tered si fata volent, 1 for he was a notary, and 
knew r a little Latin. 

On the 1st of March, I went to St. Sixtus's. 
The priest, who was performing mass, stood 
behind the great altar, with his face towards 
the people. There was no one behind hirn. 
The Pope came here the same, day ; it was only 
a few days before that he had removed the 
nuns, who previously lived there, and had fit- 
ted up their part of the building as a hospital 
for the poor people, who till then were begging 
about the city, and a very comfortable place 
he provided for them. The cardinals had each 
contributed twenty crowns towards the ex- 
penses, and other private persons had made 
handsome donations for the same purpose. The 
Pope himself endowed the hospital with five 
hundred crowns a month. There are at liome 
a number of private establishments which exhi- 
bit the utmost piety and charity. I should say, 
that the great body of the people here are less 
religious than in the large towns in France, but 
as for the forms of religion, they are no where 
more numerous, or better kept up. I am writ- 
ing this in full liberty of conscience, and I will 
give two examples of what I have just said. A 
certain friend of mine was in bed with a wench, 
and exercising her in her profession, when the 
bell rung to Ave Maria; whereupon the girJ 
leaped up from the bed, and threw herself on 
her knees to say the prescribed prayer. On 
another occasion, the same gentleman was with 
a girl, when all at once the mama (for most of 
these girls live with some old woman, whom 
they call mother or aunt) came thundering at 
the door, and, on being admitted, rushed up to 
the girl in a perfect fury, and tore from her 
neck a ribbon from which hung a small Ma- 
donna, which she feared might be contaminated 
by the impurity of the wearer ; and the girl 
herself manifested extreme contrition at having 
forgotten to take it from her neck, as it washer 
custom to do upon these occasions. 

The ambassador from the Muscovite came 
also to this church to-day, dressed in a scarlet 
mantle, and a cassock of cloth of gold, with a 
hat like a night-cap, also of cloth of gold, 
edged with fur, and beneath this, another cap of 
cloth of silver. This is the second ambassador 
from Muscovy to the Pope. The first was in 
the time of Paul III. The general notion was 

1 " If the fates will have it so," 
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tlisit his business witli the Pope was to 'jet him 
to interpose* in the war which the King of Po- 
land was wuirinj; with his master, the ambas- 
sador alleging tliat Muscovy had to sustain the 
first shock from the Turk, and that if the Pole 
succeeded in weakening him, he should be 
unable to encounter any other enemy, whieii 
would be opening a wide window for the Turk 
to get through to attack Christendom ; and the 
ambassador, as a further inducement, uttered 
to make some compromise or other as to tin- 
tin; diilerenees between the Church of Home 
and the < ireek ( 'hurch. lie had apartments 
assigned him in the irovornnr's house, tlie same 
as those tin; ambassador in Paul (lie Third's 
time had, and was entertained at the Pope's 
expense. lie had stickled a lomr time nt kiss- 
■, imr the Pope's tret, in>i^l in «_T that he would 
only kiss ids riLrht hand; and he would not uive 
way, till it was shown him that the emperor 
himself was liable to this ceremony, for the 
example* of kinirs was not suiHeieiit for him. 
lie knew no other language than his own, and 
hud eome unprovided with an interpreter. lie 
h;id only three or four men in Ids train, who 
said thev had passed through Poland in dis- 
guise^ threatened even hour with great dan- 
gers. His nation is so ignorant of jhe uHaip* 
of this part of the world, that he brought with 
him to Venice letters from his master, addressed 
to the chief governor of l he h iirneury of Venice. 
When he was asked what this inscription meant, 
he tohl them that the people of his country 
thought that Veniee was a place under the 
dominion of the Pope, and that he placed 
governors over it, a> over Bologna and other 
cities, (bid knows how the inairnitieos re- 
lished tins specimen of ignorance ! I Ie brought 
presents, both to them and to tlie Pope, of 
sables and black tbx -skins, a fur still more 
rich and rare than the other. 

On the (ith March, I went to see the library 
of the Vatican, which occupies five or six rooms, 
troiiiiT one out of another. There are a great 
number of books fastened to desks ; and others 
in coders, which were all opened for me ; there 
are also a quantity of manuscripts, anionic which 
I especially noticed a Seneca, and the Opuscula 
of Plutarch. The other remarkable features 
were a statue of the good Aristides, with a fine 
bold head, thick beard, high forehead, and a 
countenance full of gentleness and true ma- 
jesty : his name is inscribed on the pedestal of 
the statue, which is a work of great antiquity ; 
a Chinese book, in rude characters, written 
upon some peculiar material, softer and finer 
than our paper ; and, as the leaves are too thin 
to bear the ink on both sides, only one side is 
used ; the leaves are all rolled up. They say 
that this paper is tlie bark of some tree. J also 
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i Does Montaijrne refer to St 
Great, or to Grejorv II., \\ho is al ,.^ 

2 The Polytrlot Hilile, the edition railed Philip II 
printed I>y Chri.-tophrr Planten, at Antwerp, in 1 5tiy 

H vu,'„ folio. 



3 Henry VII I. 

4 Pope Leo X. dud i:,21 

" , The learned will drover a false quantity in these lines, 
but crowned heads are n< t bound lo attend to sueh tnrlea. 
Perhaps, lur dtcimr should be read muxitne. 



saw here a bit of the ancient papyrus, on which ] 
were written some unknown churaeters. This 
also is the bark of a tree. I was shown, too, 
the breviary of St. (Jregory, in manuscript: it 
bears no date, but they maintain that it has 
descended from him to the present Pope, from 
hand to hand, in regular succession. 1 It is a 
missnl, much the same as ours; and was 
brought to the last Council of Trent, as an 
authority for regulating our religious ceremo- 
nies. I saw ulso a book by St. Thomas Aipnmis, 
in which the author has made several correc- 
tions with his o\\ n hand ; he seems to have been 
a \ery bad scribe, making use of a small and 
illegible character, even worse than ni) own. 
Ihm, a Bible printed on parchment, one of 
those that Plantein not long since printed, in 
four laui:uae:es,-' and which King Philip sent 
to the pn *ent Pope, ns is stated in an inscrip- 
tion on the biudiiiLT. /ft /it, the original of the 
ho<»k that the Kim_ p of England ' wrote against 
Luther, and which he sent, about fifty years 
ic.ro,' to Pope Leo X.. subscribed with hi.- own 
hand, with this tine Latin distich, also in his 
own hand-w riting. 

Ant'lorum Kex Ilrnreus, Leo derime, mittit 
Hoc opus, et lidei lestem ct nmicUiiiO 

I read the preface-, the one to the Pope, the 
other to the reader; the royal author claims 
that the defects of hi.-, work may bo excused, 
by reason of his other occupations, and his own 
want of eapiieily ; the book is written in good 
seh< la.stic Latin. I had no diflioilty in getting 
access to ilie library ; indeed, any body can go 
there, and make what extracts lie pleases; 1 
was shown o\ or the whole place by a gentle- 
man, who invited mc to eome again as often as 1 
I thought tit. (Mir ambassador, who left Pome 
about this time, had complained to me that he 
had not been able to visit the library, without 
previously making court to the Cardinal Char- 
let, the librarian, wliich lie did not choose to 
do ; so that he had thus been prevented from 
looking at the manuscript Seneca, which he 
had a great desire to see; and 'twas only 
fortune that led me to make the attempt, which 
otherwise his representation had almost made 
me give up the idea of, in despair. All things 
are thus easy to certain turns of mind, and 
impracticable to others. Opportunity and im- 
portunity have their privileges, and frequently 
bestow upon individuals what they refuse to 
kings. Curiosity sometimes stands in its own 
way, as well as grandeur and power. J saw 
here, too, a manuscript Virgil, written in a M-ry 
large hand, and in those long thin characters 
which we see in the inscriptions of the time | 
of the emperors ; tor instance, those of tlie 
period of Constanfine, which have begun to 
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lose the square proportions of the antique Latin 
writings in the Gothic form. This Virgil con- 
firmed the opinion I have always held, that 
the first verses 1 they print in the JEneid are 
supposititious ; this copy lias not got them. 
There is also a copy of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles in Greek, written in beautiful gold letters, 
as fresh and bright as though it were a work of 
yesterday. The letter is considerably raised, 
lying so solid upon the paper that, if you pass 
your hand over it, you can feel the relief. I 
believe we have lost the use of this sort of 
writing. 

On the 13th of March, an old patriarch of 
Antioch, an Arabian, thoroughly versed in five 
or six of the Eastern languages, but utterly 
unacquainted with Greek and most of the other 
European tongues, with whom I had become 
very intimate, gave me a mixture for my stone, 
with written directions how to use it, lie put 
it into a little earthen pot, where he told me it 
would keep ten or twenty years ; and he said 
he had such confidence in its virtue, that he had 
little doubt it would effect a thorough cure in a 
very short time. Lest I should lose these direc- 
tions, 1 will put them down here : take of the 
druif, a piece of about the size of two peas, and 
di>solve it in warm water; this will make a 
sufficient quantity for five doses, which you 
are to drink every other night, on going to 
bed ; you must make but a very light supper 
on these occasions. 

Dining one day at Rome with our ambas- 
sador, in company with Muret and other learned 
men, I turned the conversation upon the French 
translation of Plutarch ;- and arguing with 
those who thought less of it than I did, I 
maintained that, at least, where the translator 
has missed the real meaning of Plutarch, lie 
has substituted one that looks very much like 
a real meaning, and is in close congruity with 
what has gone before and what comes after. 
Iu order to show me that, even in this respect, 
1 aligned the translator more than his due, 
they quoted two passages ; the one, the detec- 
tion of which they attributed to the critical eye 
of the son of M. Mangot, an advocate of Paris, 
who had just left Rome, occurs in the Life of 
Solon, about the middle, where he says that 
Solon " se vantoit qu'il avoit affanchi 1'At- 
tique, et avoit oste les bornes qui faisoient 
les separations des heritages." Now here he 
is quite mistaken ; for the Greek term signifies 
certain marks that were placed upon lands that 
were mortgaged or chargeable with a quit-rent, 
in order that persons about to purchase them 



- The four which commence thus : 

Ille ego qui quondam fragili modulatus avenu, &c. 

2 By Jaques Amyot. The first edition was published at 
Paris, by Vascosan, 1567-15/4, 13 vols. 8vo. 

3 A town of Poictou, near which the Huguenot army, 
commanded by the Admiral de Colierny, was defeated by 
the army of Charles IX., 3rd Oct., 1 569 . 

4 That of Lepanto, gained over the Turks, anno 15/1. 
i The picture mentioned by Montaigne, it is said, does not 



might be aware of the circumstance. What 
the translator has substituted as to limits, is 
not at all reeoncileable with the true meaning, 
for it would tend to make it appear that the ', 
lands were not free, but common. Stephen's 
Latin version conies much nearer the mark. 
The second passage occurs at the end of the 
treatise on the Nurture of Children ; " D'ob- ( 
server," says the translator, " ces regies, cela i 
se peut plus tost souhaiter que conseiller." jl 
Now the Greek text, these gentlemen told me, ' 
has it : *' Is more to be desired than hoped for." '| 
The meaning which the translator has sub- | 
stituted for this clear and obvious sentence, is i 
strangely incorrect and feeble ; and, taking for ! 
granted that their version of the Greek text 
was the right one, I readily conceded that their 
objection was good. 

The churches in Rome are not so handsome 
as those in the other better sort of towns in 
Italy j and, in general, it may be said that the 
churches, both in Italy and Germany, are in- 
ferior to those of Prance. At St. Peter's, at 
the entrance of the new church, you see a 
number of flags hanging over your head, on 
either side, as trophies: an inscription states 
that these banners were taken by the king j 
from the Huguenots; but it does not specify j 
where or when. Clo-e to the Gregorian chapel, 
where there are a vast number of pictures 
fixed against the wall, there is a miserable, ill- 
painted representation of the battle of Moneon- 
touiv 1 In the room facing the chapel of St, 
Sjxtus, fixed against, or painted on, the wall, | 
are a number of other pictures, representing 
events with which the Holy See has from 
time to time been closely connected, — such, 
amongst others, as the naval battle fought by 
John of Austria. 1 There is also a picture of 
the pope, 5 treading under his feet the head of 
the emperor, 6 who came to solicit his pardon, 
and to kiss his holinos's feet j but it does not 
give the words which history reports to have 
been used on the occasion. 7 There are two 
pictures of the death of the Admiral de Chatil- 
lon, very well and correctly painted. 

On the loth of March, M. de Munluc came 
to me at day-break, to fulfil the plan we had 
formed the day before, of going to see Ostia. 
We passed the Tiber by the bridge Nos-Sig- 
nora, and quitted Pome through the Porta 
del Porto, anciently called Portueusis. Thence 
we rode, for about eight miles, through a tract 
of hilly and indifferently fertile country ; and 
then, coming once more to the Tiber, we 
descended into an extensive plain of pasture- 



now exist, but there is one on the subject, painted by Georgio 
Vasari, in the Great Hall ol the Vatican. 

5 Alexander III. 

6 Frederic Barbarossa, who came to Venice in the year 
1177, to receive absolution from the Pope. 

7 These words were : Super asjtidem et hasiliscum ambtt- 
lutis, et eoncutrabts leanem et drnconnn. Psnl. 90, v. 13. 
The picture is no longer at St. Peter's, but tiie subject is 
painted in the Hall of the Vatican. 
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uind, at whoso extremity once stood u large 
town, some fine ruins, ot" which are still to be 
seen, bordering on the lake of Trajan, an arm 
of tin; Tuscan Sea, which vessels formerly as- 
cended ; hut the sea bestows but a very poor 
supply of water upon it now, and still less to 
another lake a litth- 1 -yond it, called the Arch 
of Claudius. We niieJit have dined here with 
the Cardinal of JVruuia, who was stopping at 
the place; and, indeed, nothing can be more 
courteous and hospitable than the reception 
which fhe<e dignitaries and their household uho 
you. His euiineuce sent me word by one of 
my ])eople, w ho hap])ened to meet one of his 
ofiiecrs, that he had just riirht to coniphiin 
of me, for not calling upon hi u ; my -ervant 
himself was taken lo tie* cnrd'nal's buttery, 
and presented with wine and other thhiL!- ; \ et 
the cardinal had no sort of a 'quuintauce w ith 
me, and onlv exercised herein tin- urdinun 
hospitality observed towards all -tramrers of 
the better class; but. I was de-irous ot' getting 
on, lust we should not hare lime to complete 
our excursion that day, tor we had <o"ie some- 
what our of our way to \i-it these ru a-;. After 
a short ride, we entered the Sacred 1-Ie, which 
is about aOa-eon lciigne in extmit, jp.id con- 
sists of pa -t tiro land, llerc are a number of 
marble column-, and otht r remains of an an- 
cient town of Trajan, which once occupied the 
site of Porto : sonu tliinir or other is dug up 
every day by the pope's direction, and sent to 
Home, When we got to the other side of tic- 
tract, we toiiu I that we had the Tiber to cro-s ; 
and as we had no means of doing so with our 
horses, we were on the point of retracing our 
steps, when, by good luck, who should arriw.- 
on the 1 oppo.-ile shore but the Sietirs on Hel'iay, 
the Baron de ( nus-ui, M. de Aluri vuo, and 
others. L T pon seeing them, I crossed the river, 
and made an exchange with them of our horses 
tor theirs ; so that they returned to Home with 
our equipage, and we proceeded on to O.-tia, 
whence they came, with their-. 

Ostia, iifteen mile- from Koine, is situated 
on what was formerly the short; of the Tiber; 
for the river has somewhat altered its course 
since the tow n was built, and is still constantly 
quitting its ancient banks. We made a hasty 
breakfast at a small tavern here. Further on, 
we ob-erved La Hocca, a small and tolerably 
strong fortress, where, howe\er, no garrison is 
kept u]>. The popes, especially the present, 
have built on tins coa-t large towers, at dis- 
tances of about a mile from one; another, to 
prevent the d< scent- which the Turks have 
been in the frequent habit of making, particu- 
larly during the vintage, on which occasions 
they have often carried oil' considerable plunder, 
and numbers of pri-uuers. These towers, by 
means of cannon shots, communicate the alarm 
from one to the other w ith such rapidity, that 
notice of any apprehended danger is almost 
immediately carried to Home. Hound Ostia, 
are the salt marshes, which supply all the Slates 



of the Church with this article. The road from 
Ostia to Home, Via Ost'wnsis, is crowded with 
evidences of its former magnificence and beauty ; 
tine causeways, the ruins of a stupendous 
aqueduct, extending the whole way ; at evry 
quarter ot a mile the remains of extensive pri- 
vate edilice-, and more than two-thirds of the 
road still pa\ed by those large square slabs, 
with which the Humans used to pave nil their 
hiu'hwavs. The v. hole appearance of this route 
fully ju-tities the opinion, mat former];., the 
entire distance from Home to Ostia exhibited 
two lines of tine hou-cs ami other structures. 
Among other ruins, we saw, about half-way, 
on our left, the splendid tomb of a Koman 
pnelor, the in-er'ptiou on which still remains 
entire. In linn •, you lose mans ot' ihe-c in- 
scription-, an 1 all that remains of a lai'u'e por- 
tion ot" the eii\ is ma-sive walls ; it was their 
method to make immense thick brick walls, 
which tiny faced with marble, or some other 
white stone, or hard cement; and where this 
out'T ern-t ha- fallen ol!'. or been destroyed, 
as is the ca-e in mo-t in-tanccs, by the lup-e 
of ai;es, the inscription- which were upon tin in 
have ot cour-e disappeared also, and we have 
thu- been deprived of the source of a vast ex- 
tent of information, upon an iulinite \ariety of 
maiter-. Thc-e inscription- onl\ remain in cases 
when.* the structure- they illu-irate, were built 
ot Millie ma--ive and sob 1 substance. The dif- 
ferent entrances to Home are almost all naked 
and uneultiwited, owing to the want of proper 
ground, or, more probably, as 1 take it, to the 
circuin-tanct thai the eit\ contains a very small 
proportion ot" men who li\e by the labour of 
their hands. A- 1 w as coming here, I pa— cd on 
the road a numbi r ot' countiw men, making their 
way from the (irisons and Savov, to obtain 
some employ in the \ ine\ nrds and gardens about 
Home, and the}- told me that tnis was their 
mode of obtaining their livelihood. The city is 
nothing but court and nobility ; everybody in 
it participates in the universal tone of ecclesias- 
tical idleness. 1 here is no trailing street to he 
seen, except, perhaps, a small one or two in the 
suburbs : there is mulling but palace- and palace- 
grounds. They have no Hue de la llarpe or 
Hue St. Denis here ; 1 was reminded of nothing 
at Paris but the Hue de Seine, or the Qnui des 
Augustins. There is hardly any ditlerence dis- 
cernible between a holiday and a work-day ; 
all the week through there is something or 
other going on. in the way of ic-tival or show, 
and as great a crowd of spectators on one day 
as on another: the whole population seems 
made up of prelates, nobles, and ladies riding 
about in carriages, and forming processions, 
and of idle sight-seers looking at them. We 
got back by bed- time to 

Home, lo miles. On the 10th March, I took 
it into my head to try one of the Koman vapour- 
baths, and went to that of St. Mark, which is 
considered the best: 1 was treated with tole- 
rable respect and attention, though I went there 
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unattended. There is no objection to your i 
taking a female friend with you into your bath- ' 
room ; the lady being, like yourself, wailed ' 
upon by male attendants. At this place I had 
mentioned to me the material for making the 
depilatory generally used here : it consists 
simply of two parts hot lime and one part 
arsenic, which being applied to the hair you 
desire to remove, accomplishes the object in 
less than a quarter of an hour. On the 17th, I 
had a lit of the cholie, which lusted for live or 
six hours, but in a tolerably mild form ; and 
soon after I passed a stone, about the size of the 
kernel of a pine-apple, and much the same | 
shape. There were roses and artichokes to be 
had here in plenty at this time ; but, for my j 
part, I did not Hud the weather at all too warm, 
and wore just the same clothes and covering as 
when at home. They have less fish than we 
have in France ; and as to their pike, they 
are of such inferior quality, that none but the 
poorer people ever touch them. They have 
soles and trout, but in no great quantity; and 
barbel, which are excellent, and mueh larger 
than those you get at Bordeaux, — but then 
they are dear. IJorces are held in very great 
estimation here, as are their mullet, which are 
a great deal bigger than ours, and somewhat 
firmer. The oil here is excellent, and leaves 
none of that disagreeable feeling in the throat, 
which 1 experience elsewhere after taking 
much of it. They have fresh grapes all the year 
round ; at this very moment there are plenty of 
tine bunches hanging from the vines. The mut- 
ton is very bad, and is scarcely thought anything 
of. On the 18th the Portuguese ambassador did 
homage to the Pope, on behalf of King Philip, 1 
for the kingdom of Portugal. It was the same 
ambassador who attended at this court to repre- 
sent the late king, and the States in opposition 
to King Philip. On my return from St. Peter's, 
I met a man who mentioned two curious things : 
that the Portuguese paid their homage in 
Passion-week ; and that on this particular day 
the Pope's visitation was to the church of St. 
John Porta Latitat, in which church a party 
of Portuguese, some years ago, entered into a 
j very extraordinary society. They married one 
■ another, man to man, before the altar, v\ ith 
| the same ceremonies that we observe at our 
I marriages; received the sacrament together; 
j read the same marriage service, and then went 
j to bed and lived together. The Romans re- 
] marked hereupon that, as, in the other conjunc- 
! tion of man and woman, it is marriage alone 
! that makes the connection lawful, so these 
; worthies had taken it into their heads that the 
( other connexion might be legitimized in like 
• manner, by preluding it with the ceremonies of 
j the church. Eight or nine Portuguese, belong- 
ing to this respectable community, were after- 
wards burnt. I was present at the homage. 
A salvo was fired from the castle of St. Angelo 



and from the palace," and the ambassador was 
escorted by the Pope's trumpeters, drummers, 
and archers. I did not go to see the ceremony 
inside. The Muscovite ambassador, who was 
seated in an opposite window, dressed in his 
state robes, said he had been invited to witness 
a grand assemblage ; but that in his country, 
when they spoke of troops and horses, they 
always meant twenty-live or thirty thousand ; 
and he made a jest of the whole affair, as I 
learnt from the gentleman who had been ap- 
pointed to converse with him, by a-n interpreter. 
On Palm-Sunday, at vespers, I saw in one of 
the churches, a boy, seated on a chair at the 
side of the altar, clothed in a large robe of new 
blue taffeta, with a crown of olive round his 
head, and holding in his hand a lighted white 
wax taper. It was a lad of about fifteen, who 
had that day, by the pope's order, been libe- 
rated from the prison, to which he hud been 
committed for killing another boy of his own 
age. At St. John Latran there is to be seen 
some transparent marble." Next day, the pope 
made the visitation of the seven churches. He 
wore white boots, with a cross on each foot 
made of leather, still whiter than the boots 
themselves. He has generally with him a Spa- 
nish horse, a hackney, a mule, and a litter, all 
harnessed and accoutred in the same manner ; 
but on this occasion the horse was not present. 
His squire, who awaited him at the bottom of 
St. Piter's stairs, had two or three pair of gilt 
spurs in his hand, but the pope would not have 
any of them put on, and got. instead, into his 
litter, in which I observed there were two scar- 
let huts, nearly of the same pattern, hanging 
against the sides on nails. The same day. in 
the evening, they returned me my Essays, 
marked with the ex purgata, suggested by the 
judgment of the learned monks. The Maestro 
del Savro Palasso had no means of forming 
an opinion on the subject, but from the report 
made him by a French monk, for he did not 
understand a word of our language himself; he 
was so well satisfied, however, with the expla- 
nations I gave upon every article objected to 
by the Frenchman, that he left it to my con- 
science to correct what I should, on considera- 
tion, see was in bad taste. I begged him to 
take the opinion of the person he had appointed 
to read the book, rather than to leave the mat- 
ter to me ; for I told him that as several of the 
points which were objected to, such as the use 
of the word fortune, the quoting heretical poets, 
the apology for the Emperor Julian, the re- 
mark as to people who are at prayers being 
exempt from vicious inclinations at the time ; 
item, the opinion that all punishment beyond 
the infliction of simple death is cruelty ; item, 
as to the education of children ; that in these, 
and several other points, I had expressed my 
firm opinion, and that neither when I wrote 
them, nor now, did I regard them as errors ; 



1 Philip II. 



2 The Vatican. 



-■ Probably alabaster. 
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and, as to ;i number of other point*, I denied 
that the censor ha J at all understood my iicaii- 
iug. The JIaesfro, wlio is a clever man, 
entered very much into my views, and gave me 
to understand that he was by no means an 
advocate tor insisting upon those emendations ; 
and he, moreover, went, in my presence, into 
an al)le argument, in my behalf, with another 
person. also an Italian, who supported the 
views of the censor. They kept, back my copy 
of the History of the Swi->. the French trans- 
lation, merely beein-e the translator is a he- 
retic; hi*, name, it is true, no where appears 
in the book, but it is amazing how familiarly 
they seem to know the names and places of 
prettv well all the men anions i is who have 
made themselves in any way noticeable; the 
he-t of it was, that no -ooner did they see the 
book, than they told me nil-hand, that" the pre- 
faee wa» condemned. Tiie -siiiie day, in the 
church of Sr. John Lntran, instead of the Peni- 
tentiaries, who equally perform this olHce in 
the churches, Mmisei^nciir the Cardinal St. 
Sixtns, who was scaled in a corner of the 
church, touched, with a lone; wand he held in 
his right hand, the head- of all the passer-by, 
men and women, looking at each more or le-s 
smilingly ami gruciou-Iv, according to their re- 
spective quality and beauty. < >n Wednesday, 
in Holy-week, I went the round of the seven 
(dm relic-, before dinner, in company with M. 
de Foix : it took us about tive hour-. 1 dmit 
understand why sonic people should be mi -ean- 
dalized at hearing the \ ice- of indiviilual pre- 
lates commented on, when they arc well known 
to the public ; fur, on this oeca-ion, both at St. 
John Lntran and at the church of the Holy 
Cross of Jerusalem, I saw stories, written in 
detail on conspicuous places, about Pope Sil- 
vester the Second, as discreditable as any that 
can well be imagined. 

The circuit of the eitv, on the one -ide t>f 
the river, fruu the Porta d< 1 Popolo to the 
Porta San Paulo, may be made, as I have 
several times found, in about three hours and a 
quarter, riding at a quiet pace; and the portion 
of the city which lie- on the other >ide of the 
Tiber may be computed in the -ame way in 
somewhat less than an hour and a half. Anions 
other entertainments that Home provided me 
withal, in Lent, were tin; sermons. There were 
excellent preachers to be heard every day, and 
one in particular, a converted rabbi, who ad- 
dresses the Jews every Saturday afternoon, in the 
quarter called the Trinity. There are sixty Jews 
always present, who have agreed to hear his 
reasonings. This man was a very noted doctor 
among 1 them ; and from their own arguments, 
from their own rabbis, and from the text of 
the Bible, he confutes their tenets ; and lie is 
amazingly versed in the deep learning, and the 
various languages, which are essential to the 
performance of his task. There was another 
preacher, who preached before the pope and the 
carJinata, named Father Toledo, a man of rare 



know ledge and ability ; another, a most elo- 
quent and popular man, who preached before 
the Jesuits, and exhibited a masterly command 
of language; both the latter are Jesuits. 'Tis 
amazing what a portion this society has attained 
throughout Christendom ; never, I believe, was j 
then 1 any community amongst us that ever 
occupied so high a place, or that ever produced 
such immense etlect> as these will do. if their 
plans are not interrupted. They occupy well 
nigh all Christendom, ami daily send forth from 
amongst their body, great men in every class of 
greatness. It is the part of our svstem which 
threatens the greatest danger to the heretics of 
our time. One of the preachers jestingly said 
that we turned our coaches into observatories ; 
and, in point of fact, the prevalent occupation 
of the Roman population, high and low, seems 
to be lounging about in the streets, in coaches, 
on horseback, or a- foot : they an; constantly 
going out, not with anv definite intention of 
calling any where, but simply to pass through 
one street into another, and so on ; and there 
are two or three streets which are in particular 
favour, a- lounging place-. As to my own taste, 
1 miht confo-s that the main enjoyment of this 
way of passing the time is to look at the ladies 
at the windows on each side id' the street, espe- 
cially the courtesans, who show themselves from 
behind their blinds with such skilful general- 
ship, that it ^eeius inipn-siMe not to he at- 
traeied: yet when, as was often the case, I 
a! ; _rlited from my hor-e on the spot, and ob- 
tained admission to the ladies whose appearance 
had -o charmed me. I have often been amazed 
to ti it* I how much humKoiner they had con- 
trived to seem, than they really were. They 
liav an extraordinary faculty of letting you 
see only their he-t features, w hen you are look- 
ing at them from any distance ; they will ma- 
nage to -how only the upper part of the face, 
or the lower, ju-t, as the one or the other is 
the most favourable, so that in a whole street, j 
you will not see an ugly woman at a window, 
whatever you may find them to be when you 
come nearer. Tien; is no end to the bows and j 
salutations, and gracious glances, which are ; 
exchanged between these ladies and the gentle- 
men, who pas- beneath their window* ; tor one I 
of the privileges which you obtain for the , 
crown or the four crowns you have given for | 
passing the night in one of these bouses is that 
of paying this public court to your fair hostess 
the next day. Here and there you see ladies 
of quality at the windows, but they are easily 
distinguishable from their trail neighbours. The , 
best view you have is on horseback ; but this ; 
is an equipage only adopted by poor devils like 
myself, or by young gallants, as a method of j 
displaying the caracoling of their steeds, and 
the graces of their own persons, With the 
exception of these latter, the upper classes all | 
ride in coaches ; and many of the gayer sort of 
men, in order to have a good view of the ladies, 
have little windows in the roofs of their coaches j I 
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which was what the preacher referred to, when 
he talked of their coaches being observatories. 
On Maundy -Thursday, in the morning, the 
pope, in full pontificals, placed himself in the 
first portico of St. Peter's, on the second flight, 
with the cardinals round him, and holding a 
torch in his hand. A canon of St. Peter's,who 
stood on one side, then read, at the pitch of his 
voice, a bull in the Latin language, excommu- 
nicating an infinite variety of people, and 
among others the Huguenots, by that term, 
and all the princes who detained any of the 
estates belonging to the church ; at which last 
article the Cardinals de Medici and Caraffa, 
who stood close by the Pope, laughed heartily . 
The reading of this anathema takes up a full 
hour and a half; for every article that the clerk 
reads in Latin, the Cardinal Gonzaga, who 
stands on the other side with his hat olf, repeats 
in Italian. When the excommunication is fin- 
ished, the pope throws the lighted torch down 
among the people ; and, whether in jest or 
otherwise, the Cardinal Gonzaga threw an- 
other; for there were three of them lighted. 
Hereupon ensues a tremendous struggle among 
the people below, to get even the smallest 
piece of this torch ; and not a few hard blows 
with stick and fist are given ami returned 
in the content. While the curse is read, a 
large piece of black taffeta hangs over the 
rails of the portico before the pope ; and when 
tiie reading is over, they take up this black 
taffeta, and exhibit one of another colour under 
it; and the pope then pronounces his public 
blessing on all the faithful members of the 
church. This same day, they show the Ve- 
ronica, the Vera Effigies, the representation 
of a face, worked in sombre colours, and en- 
closed in a frame like a large mirror; this is 
shown to the people, with much ceremony, from 
the top of a pulpit, about five or six paces wide. 
The priest who holds it, has his hands covered 
with red gloves, and there are two or three 
otiier priests assisting him. There is nothing 
regarded with so much reverence as this ; the 
people prostrate themselves on the earth be- 
fore it, most of them with tears rolling down 
their cheeks, and all uttering erics of commise- 
ration. A woman who was present, and who 
they said was a demoniac, got into a tremen- 
dous fury on seeing this effigy, yelling and 
throwing herself into infinite contortions. The 
priests take the effigy round the pulpit, and at 
every step or two, present it to the people who 
are standing in that particular direction, and on 
each of these occasions, the crowd raises a loud 
cry. They also show at the same time, and with 
the same ceremonies, the head of the lance, 1 en- 
closed in a crystal bottle. This exhibition takes 
place several times during the day, and the 
assemblage of people is so vast, that outside the 
church, as far as the eye can reach down the 



1 The head of the lance with which the soldier, Longis, 
pierced the side of our Saviour. 



streets, you can see nothing but the heads of 
men and women, so close together that it seems 
as though you could walk upon them. 'Tis a 
true papal court ; the splendour and the prin- 
cipal grandeur of the court of Rome consists 
in these devotional exhibitions. And, indeed, 
it is a very striking sight to witness, on these 
occasions, the infinite religious fervour of this 
people. In Home, there are more than a hun- 
dred religious societies, with one or other of 
which almost every person of quality is con- 
nected. Some of these establishments are ap- 
propriated to foreigners. Our own kings belong 
to the society of the Gonsanon. All these pri- 
vate fraternities perform various religious cere- 
monies, though for the most part only in Lent. 
On this particular occasion, they all walk in 
procession, clothed in linen robes, each com- 
pany having a different colour, some black, 
some white, some red, some blue, some green, 
and so on ; they nearly all cover their faces 
with their cowls. The most impressive sight 1 
ever saw, here or elsewhere, was the incredible 
number of people, who thronged every square 
and street, all taking an earnest part in the 
devotions of the, day. They were flocking up 
towards St. Peter's all day long, and on the 
approach of night the whole city seemed in 
flames ; for every man took part in the 
procession of each religious community, as it 
marched up in its order towards the church, 
bore a lighted flambeau, almost universally of 
white wax. I am persuaded, that there pa>sed 
before me not fewer than twelve thousand of 
these torches, at the very least, for, from eight 
o'clock in the evening till midnight, the street 
was constantly full of this moving pageantry, 
marshalled in such excellent order, with every 
thing so well timed, that though the entire pro- 
cession, as I have said, was composed of a great 
number of different societies, coming from dif- 
ferent parts, yet not for one moment did I 
observe any stoppage, or gap, or interruption. 
Each company was attended by a band of 
music, and chaunted sacred songs as they went 
along. Between the ranks, walked a file of 
penitents, who every other minute whipped 
themselves with cords; there were rive hundred 
of these, at least, whose backs were torn and 
bleeding in a frightful manner. This part of 
the exhibition is a mystery I have not yet been 
able to make out ; they are unquestionably most 
terribly mangled and wounded, yet, from the 
tranquillity of their countenances, the steadi- 
ness of their motion and of their tongue (for I 
heard several of them speaking), you would 
have formed no idea they were engaged even 
in a serious occupation, to say nothing of a 
very painful one, and yet many of them were 
lads of but twelve or thirteen years old. As 
one of them, a mere child, with an exceedingly 
agreeable and unmoved countenance, was pass- 
ing just close to where I stood, a young woman 
near me uttered an exclamation of pity at the 
wounds he had inflicted on himself, on which 
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he turned ro;::ul air! said, with a laugh : lhi$t<t s tor viewing them, is that in which yon can re- 

dh-r rJtt'fo (jursto /;/•/■ // lai prrrati, m»i per li pout an Arc Jfaria, and then the curtain is 

vucL x Not only do they exhibit no appear- attain raised ; shortly after the cnrfniii descends, 

anee of pain, or of being reluctant thus to man- ;md once more ascends; and this is repeated 

i gle themselves, but, on the contrary, the\ -ceni thrice; so as to afford every one present an 

| to delight in it; or, at all event-, they treat it opportunity of seeing. This" exhibition take3 

I wi.ii such indiifereiice that you hear them place four or live times in the course of the day. 

chatting together about, other matters, laugh- The recess is about a pike's length above you, 

| in lt, miming, jumping, ami joining in the shouts and there is a thick iron grating before" the 

; of the rest of _ the crowd. a> if nothing ailed j lipids. Several lighted tapers are placed in 

j them. Ateertain distances, there are men walk- \ front of them, outride tlie rece^, but still you 

' ing with them, and carrying wine, which they ! cannot very well distinguish the jmrticulur i'ea- 

■ every now and then present to the penitenN; tares. At" least, I could not, and I saw them 

I sonic of whom take a mouthful. They also iwo or three ti lies. There was a bright polish 

1 give them sugar-plums. Tin* men who carry uv.-r the \\\rv~, which made them look some- 

the wine, at certain interval-;, moisten with it tiling like our masks. 

the .-ads of the penitent*" whips, which are of On the Wednesday after leister. M. Mnldo- 

cord, and get so clotted with gore that they re- . imt,- who was then a"t Koine, asked my opinion 

miiro to be wetted before llieyean be untwisted. ;is to the inanuers and character of the people 

Sometime; the wine i> applied to the Millercr^ there, more particularly as to religion: and lie 

wounds. From the shoes and the breeches worn \ imud that my opinion entirely coincided with 

by these penitents, it is easy to pereei\e that liis own: namely, that the lower classes are, 

they are persons quite of the lower class, who. he\ ond neap iri-M a, more devout in Prance 

at all events the greater number of them, let than here ; but that the richer people, espe- 

theiusi Ives out for thi- particular service. 1 w ;is r ' ; ]] v the courtiers, arc souiewhal less so. lie 

told, indeed, ihat the shoulders w ere protected told ' mo, that whenever he heard it said, as 

by some 11 '-h-cohunvd covering , and that the he often did. particularly by Spaniards, of 

appearance of the 1 lood and wounds was urti- wlaini there are a great number in hi.s society, 

tiiual ; but I was near enough to see that the that France \va> sunk in heresy, he always 

cuts ;uul wounds were quite real, and I am maintained that there were more truly religions 

sure that the pio'n must have been \ cry se\ ere ; men in Paris alone, than in all Spain put 

an. I, beside*, where i- the merit of the-e peni- together. 

tential exhibitions, if they are merely n trick 'j'he boats here are drawn up tlie Tiber, liy 

and imposition.' There are several oth r re- ropes attaelied to three or four pan* of butlaloes, 

niarkable features in this procession, which 1 as the eu^e mav be. A< to the air of Home, 

cannot stay to describe. After one company I do not know what other people may think 

has seen cl \'iso N////o, the S,icr(t /:[//<//< s, it of if, but 1 toiiml it extremely pleasant and 

moves on, and gives place to another company, healthy. The Hour de Vielart siid iie had lost 

and so on. Tin; ladies on this occasion, are his tendency to head-ache here ; which would 

at liberty to go about n> they please, and the seem to corroborate the popular notion that 

streets all night long are full of them ; they are Koine is bad for the feet and good for the head, 

almost all on toot. The church that looks tine>t There is nothing more injurious to my health 

on this occasion is that of Santa Kotonda, by than ennui and idleness; here I had always 

reason of its illuminations It is covered from <ome occupation, if not altogether as pleasant 

t ip to bottom with moving lumps which keep as 1 could have wi-hed, \et \ery well answer- 

turning about all night 1 nig. On Master- I've, ing the purpose ot" relieving me from any ac- 

1 went to see, at St. John Lafran, the heads rc> of tedium ; such a* looking at the anti- 

of St. Paul and Sr. Peter, which are exhibited quities, and walking through the vineyards, 

here on that day. The he d> are entire, witli w Inch here assume the form ot* pleasure-grounds, 

i He hair, floh, colour, and beard, a* thou-n and arc places ot singular beauty ; and here 

nicy sliil lived ; St. Peter has a long pule fneo, I Hist learnt how much art can do in trans- 

whh a brilbant complexion, approaching the forming rugged, hilly, and uneven spots into 

sanguine, with a grey, peaked beard, and a papal delightful gardens, which even borrow an in- 

mitre on hi* head: >t. Paul i* of a dark com- Unity of graces, not known among us, from the I 

plexion, with a broader and fuller face, a larue very irregularity of the surface. Amongst the ' 

head, ami thick grey beard. These heads handsomest of these pleasure-grounds, are I 

stand in a recess, some way above you. "Winn those of Cardinal IVK-to, at Monte Cavailo ; 

they are shown, the people are called togetin r of Cardinal Farne^e, on the Palatine Mount; 

by the ringing <■! a bell, and a curtain is then of the Cardinals I'rsino, Sforza, and Medici ; 

siowly pulled down, behind which you see the that of Pop-* Julius; that of Madame;"* the 

heads, placed side by side. The time allowed , gardens of Farnese, ami of tlie Cardinal 

1 " P-hnvr : ti'll \wr I'm nor rloinsr this for mv own * i;% I - The eelchnUcd Jesuit, whom IVfontaiptir also met at 

hut f<ir Iits." .Mdiil-.F _rii«-'a kalian is never the most c>r- • Kpornay. 

rcct in ihc \o>rl<l. * So railed from hating belonprct to Madame Marguerite, 

t)u"l,«-.s S ..l I'M-nui. 
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Riario at Transtevere ; and that of Cesio, out- 
side the Porta del Popolo. These beautiful 
spots are open to whomsoever chooses to visit 
them, and you can do what you like there, 
and even sleep there with your mistress, when 
the proprietor is not there, as is mostly the 
case : there are plenty of ways of passing the 
time there, either in listening to sermons, 
which are always going on, or to controversial 
discussions ; or to chat with some bona roba 9 
on which occasions I have sometimes been put 
out by finding that they charge as dear for 
their conversation (which was what I mostly 
wanted, for 1 liked to hear their sharp tongues 
at work) as they do for the other favour, and 
are even more chary of it. These various 
amusements sufficed to keep me in occupation ; 
and neither in-doors nor out, was I ever troubled 
with melancholy, which is death to me, or with 
any feeling of annoyance. So you see, this is 
by no means an unpleasant place to live at ; 
and, moreover, it is to be remembered that 
while I was at Rome, 1 only saw it in a general 
and public sort of way, as any obscure stranger 
might have done : if I had stayed long enough 
to see more of Rome, as it is seen and enjoyed 
by its own population, I cannot tell how 
much more delighted I might not have been. 
On the last of March, I had an attack of 
cholic, which lasted all night, but was not very 
severe ; it stirred up 1113^ stomach, however, 
very much, and made my water sharper than 
usual. I passed some large gravel, and two 
stones. On Low Sunday, I saw the ceremony 
of the Virgin's alms. The pope, on this occa- 
sion, beside his usual train, has twenty-live 
horses led before him, richly caparisoned in 
cloth of gold, and ten or twelve mules decorated 
with crimson velvet; each of these animals 
being led by one of the pope's lacqueys on foot. 
His own litter was also covered with crimson 
velvet. He was immediately preceded by four 
men on horseback, each bearing, at the end of 
a truncheon, also covered with red velvet, and 
profusely ornamented with gold, a red hat: he 
himself rode on a mule, as did the cardinals 
who followed him, all apparelled in their robes 
of state : the tails of which were fastened with 
tags to their mule's bridle. The virgins were 
a hundred and seven in number, and each was 
accompanied by an elderly female relation. 
After mass, they left the church, and, forming 
in procession, filed off. As they left the choir 
of the church of Minerva, where this ceremony 
takes place, each kisses the pope's feet, and 
he, after blessing them, gives to each with his 
own hand, a purse of white damask, containing 
an order upon his banker for the amount of her 
dowry. It is understood, that all the girls who 
present themselves, are about to be married, and 
come here for their marriage dowry, which is 
thirty -five crowns a head, besides a white 
dress, which each has presented to her on the 
occasion, and which is worth five crowns more. 
Their faces are covered with white linen veils, 



which have only an opening for them to see 
out at. 

One of the great advantages of Rome, is that 
it is one of the least exclusive cities in the 
world ; a place where foreigners at once feel 
themselves the most at home ; in fact, Rome is, 
by its very nature, the city of strangers. Its 
sovereign is sovereign also over entire Christen- 
dom ; his jurisdiction generally subjects to his 
authority all Christians, wheresoever they are, 
even in their homes in the most distant coun- 
tries, as much as in Rome itself; and as to all 
the princes and grandees of his court, the con- 
sideration as to whence they came, is of no sort 
of weight. The free government of Venice, 
and the advantages for trade there, crowd it 
with strangers; but they all have the effect of 
not being at home there. Here, they have all 
got charges, oiiices and place-* ; at least, all such 
as are in any way connected with the church : 
lor this is the throne of the ecclesiastical class. 
You may see quite as many, if not more, 
foreigners at Venice (as to the number of fo- 
reigners in France, or Germany, and other 
countries, it does not at all come into com- 
parison), but resident, domiciled foreigners, are 
far more numerous here. The common people 
take no more notice of our fashion of dress, or 
of the Spanish or German, than they do of 
their own ; and you hardly come across a beg- 
gar that docs not ask you for charity in your 
own language. 

I set all my wits to work to obtain the title 
of Roman citizen, if only out of respect tor its 
former dignity, and the once sacred character 
of its authority. I had some difficulty in the 
matter, but I succeeded, at least, without hav- 
ing recourse to any grandees* favour, and 
without even mentioning the subject to any 
Frenchman. The authority of the pope, how- 
ever, was called into requisition by the medium 
of Philippo 3Iussotti, his major-domo, wdio had 
taken a particular fancy to me, and exerted 
himself very zealously in my behalf. The 
favour was granted me on the ISth of March, 
I08I, and I received the official document on 
the ijth of April, couched in the same compli- 
mentary terms that were addressed on the like 
occasion to the Signor Jacomo Ruoucompag- 
none, Duke of Sero, the pope's son. ? Tis an 
empty title ; but yet I felt infinite delight in 
having obtained it. 

On the 3rd of April, I left Rome, very early 
in the morning, by the Porta S. Lorenzo Tibur- 
tina, and proceeded along a tolerably level 
road, with corn-fields on each side, but, like 
the other approaches to Rome, with but very 
few habitations to be seen. I passed the river 
Teverone, the ancient Anio, first over the 
bridge of Mammolo, and then over the bridge 
of Lucan, which still retains its ancient name. 
On this bridge there are some old inscriptions, 
the principal of which is quite legible. You 
pass three old Roman tombs on this road, but 
there are no other traces of antiquity, and but 
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very little of tin* old Ibnnun pavement; yet ticular, that I had never before observed : there 

this is the Via TilmH'nw. I g"ot by dinner- sin 1 several lanre water-tanks or reservoirs, 

time to with a margin of* stone nil round them; on this 

Tivoli, fifteen niiii-*. Tliis is the ancient margin stand a number of hiirli stone pillars, 

Tiburtum. 1 a town heated on the very root-; of at about four pares one from the other. From 

the mountains, just where the first rise takes the top of these pillars the water dashes out 

place, so that the views from it, and the situa- with great force; but, instead of spouting up, 

tion itself, are exceedingly rich and picturesque; the current discharge- it-elf into the reservoir, 

an uninterrupted pn»>peet over a. vast plain, The-.' various streams cross each other midway 

with that line old Home full in the distance, in the air, and produce a continuous and heavy 

Before you the eye reaches :i> far a- the -ea ; rain, which descends violently into the water 

' behind von rbe the mountains. It U bathed below, and the rays of the sun fn n 'ug » p >n it, 

I by t ht 1 " Toverone, which river, ju-t at this phicc, produce a rainbow well nigh :<> brilliant as that 

take- a tremendous leap from she high ground we sec in the sky, I \m\vy the palace, arc con- 
down into a bason of rock, tiwor.-ax linn lr. d trucfed a number of hollow place- and air- 

1 paces below," and then (lows on into the plain, i.«ili-<, w hieh communicate in the hottest weather 

whereafter intinite uicamh ring-, it join- the a mn-t r< fre-hing coolness throughout the lower 

Tiber, a little above the town. Here are to be part of the mansion : this part of the structure 

seen the famous palace ami gardens of the ( 'ar- i-, howe\ or, not quite completed. I saw several 

dinal of bYrrnni : a line work, but iiieomph te excellent statues here; especially a sleeping 

in many of its parts; nor docs the pn-eut Car- n\n,ph. :i .h-ad nymph, a Minerva, a model ot 

dinal have anvthing done t >w ard- t i 1 1 i - 1 1 i : i •_:' it. the Adoai- at the Hi-hop ot Aquino's ; one of the 

I examined every feature with great attention : bronze w olt'. and anol her of the Youth extracting: 

and I would attempt to give Mime d< -eriptioii of a thorn, the ordinal- of w Inch are at the ( 'npi- 

the place here, but there are nhvudx accounts of tol ; another of the figure ot t 'onicdy, nbo at the 

it in books, and representations of it in ])ic:nre-. ('a|»itol: one of the Luoeoon, and another of 

The water-work- here, which stud forth an the Antino'i-, at the IVhidero; another of the 

intinite number ot* streams on \our toi c'.ing >uf\r, at ('ardiual Sforzn's country— -eat : an- 

oulv inn. 1 spring, and that at a good deinece, of er of the new produetion. the Mo-cs, the 

T had ^een el-ew here (bn-'tne my jourmy. both at or j : ' al of which i- in the church ef St. Hictro 

Florence and at Augu-ta, a- 1 have menti uicd /,•/ Vinnihi ; and another, of the fine female 

There is a real ore.au, which plays real mu-ie, tl jure, that lie- at the feet of Paul III. in the 

though always the same tune, and lie- i- i ev, church o| *m. l'cter. These are the statues 

eifeeted by the means of water, which, billing 'hat plcu-< d me mo-t at I'miic. A very na- 

in a large body, and with a Midden de-cent, turul eoinpari-on arises in the mind between 

into a round, arched cave, -tribes upon the air this place and Fratoliim. In the variety and 

| in it, and compel-* it to make its exit thn i »\\ beauty <>f its grottoo*, the Florentine grounds 

the pipes of the nruun. whuh are thu- sni.pl' d infinitely surpu-- the Fcrrnrcse ; in tin; abund- 

I with wind. Anotln r fall of water turn- a bn a I ance ot' water, the latter have the ad vantage ; 

I wheel, furni-hed with teeth, so fixed in it as t > in the vara ty of nmu-ing and agreeable water- 
strike in due order the key- of the organ, and work-, tiny arc about equal: if the Florentine 
thus produce the tune to which the wheel is artist, pcrhap-, di-pla\s -omewhat more ele- 

1 set; and by the same machinery they imitate gauce in the arrangement of his details, the 

the sound of trumpet*. In another place, you bVrrnre-e coinn« n-ate- tor this by bis fine statues 

hear the notes of birds blended in harmony, an and the splendour of his palace. The Ferrnre^e, 

artificial effect, produced by the same means, in charm of situation and beauty of pro-poet, 

on a smaller scale, a- those I have just de- far surpasses the Florentine; and I should be 

scribed; on touching a spring, you gi\ e motion inelim d to say that, in every respect, nature 

to an artificial owl, which on presenting it-elf had given him greatly the advantage, were it 

on the top of a rock rau-cs a sudden ce—ation not that, with the exception of one small foun- 

of the previous harmony, the little birds being tain, rising in a small garden on an eminence, 

supposed to have become alarmed at his pre- the water of which is conducted into out of the 

scnee ; then, on touching another spring, the apartments of the palace, all the water here is I 

owl retires, and the birds re-commence, and you river water, derived from the Teverone by 

can continue this sport as long as you like, means of a canal cut for that purpose. Were 

In one place, yon hear a roaring sound, like this water as clear and drinkable as it is other- i 

artillery : in another, you are startled with the wise, the place, in all natural qualifications, I 

sharper discharge of gun-shots ; both of these would be incomparable, more especially from 

sounds being also produced by water, which its grand fountain, which is the most extraordi- 

fabs into hollow places, and ejects the air. All nary construction, and the most beautiful of its 

these contrivances, or similar ones, I had seen kind, that ever I saw, here or ebewdiere. A\ 

elsewhere; but there was one thing in par- Pratolino, on the contrary, all the water is 

1 The Latin name is not Tiburtum. but Tihur. whose performance so drlLhted Wd-nn the naint t. that hv | 

2 3I(>i)t;iL-ni > refers to the celebrated cascadf of Tivoli, rapturously exclaimed, " Well dune, « iiter, by O.'d :" 
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spring -water, which is brought from a good 
distance off. As the Teverone approaches Ti- 
voli by a rapid descent from the mountains, 
several of the inhabitants of the place make use 
of it in the same way that the cardinal has 
done, so that his water -works do not create so 
much surprise, as they would do, were there no 
similar pieces of art to be seen about here. I 
left this place the next day, after dinner, and 
passed, on the right hand, an immense ruin, 
which they say extends over six miles, and 
looks as big as a town ; this was the Pr<eclium l 
of the Emperor Adrian. Further on, a sul- 
phurous stream crosses the road. Its borders 
are all whitened with the sulphur, the smell of 
which is perceptible for half a league round ; 
but they make no use of it medicinally. In this 
stream they find small substances, formed of the 
scum of the water, which resemble our comfits 
so much that almost any one would be de- 
ceived ; and the people of Tivoli form them 
into all sorts of shapes, and sell them in boxes, 
of which 1 bought two at seven sous six deniers 
each. There are several antiquities at Tivoli, 
such as two termini of a very early form, and 
lite remains of a temple, several pillars of which 
are still standing entire; they say this was the 
temple of their Sybil. Upon the cornice you 
can still distinguish five or six lurge capital 
letters, which it is evident concluded the in- 
scription, whatever it may have been, tor the 
re?f of the wall on the right is entire ; the other 
end of the cornice, however, is broken off, so 
that other letters may have preec tied these: 
however, all that now remain are : Ellius, 
L. F, I don't know what the meaning is. 
We returned in the evening to 

Home, fifteen miles. I travelled all the 
way back in a coach, and, contrary to my ordi- 
nary experience, found myself very comfortable 
in it. They are far more attentive to their 
health in this city, than in any other place 1 
ever saw or heard of. Each quarter of the 
city, each street, nay, each portion of each 
house, is marked by them with some distinctive 
character as regards health, and every body, that 
can at all do so, changes his residence with 
the seasons. Some gentlemen keep up two or 
three palaces, at a very great expense, so that 
they may be able to move about from one to the 
other, according to the season and their physi- 
cians' orders. On the 15th of April, I went to 
take leave of the Maestro del Sacro Palazzo 
and his colleague, who begged me to pay no 
attention to the censure of my books, which, they 
told me, several Frenchmen had since informed 
them, exhibited very great ignorance and im- 
becility ; they assured me that they held in 
high honour and esteem my intentions and my 
ability ; and that they had no doubt of my 
affection towards the church ; adding, that 



1 The country-house. 

2 Abcut half-past four, a.m. 

3 A Polish cardinal, who opened the proceedings of the 



they had such confidence in my conscientious- 
ness and candour, that they would leave it 
entirely to myself to omit or correct, in my 
book, when I wished to reprint it, what I 
should, on consideration, think too free-spoken ; 
and they referred me, among one or two other 
points, to my treatment of the word fortune. 
I thought they seemed very well pleased with 
me. To excuse themselves for having so 
minutely examined my book, a'nd condemned it 
in some things, they mentioned several books, 
written in our own time, by cardinals and other 
ecclesiastics of good reputation, which had been 
censured in like manner for some of their de- 
tails, but which censure was not considered as 
at all affecting the reputation of the author, or 
of the book generally. In conclusion, they 
entreated me to assist the church by my elo- 
quence (these are their mots tie courtoisie), and 
to take up my abode in their peaceful city, far 
removed from the troubles which agitated my 
own country. Roth these were persons high 
in authority, and eligible for cardinals. 

We had artichokes, beans, and peas here, in 
the middle of [March. In April, daylight be- 
gins at their ten o'clock j- and, I believe, in 
the longest, days, at their nine o'clock. About 
this time, I made acquaintance, among others, 
with a Pole, who had been Cardinal IlosiusV 
most intimate friend, and who presented me 
with two copies, corrected by his own hand, of 
the pamphlet he has drawn up, giving an ac- 
count of the cardinal's death. The longer I 
staid in this city, the more did I become charmed 
with it ; I never breathed air more temperate, 
nor better suited to my constitution. On the 
1H til April, I went to see the interior of Signor 
John George Cesarin's palace, which contains 
a. gnat variety of rare antiquities, more espe- 
cially the genuine busts of Zeno, Possidonius, 
Euripides, and Carncades, whose names are 
inscribed thereon in very ancient Greek cha- 
racters. He has also a number of portraits of 
the handsomest living Roman ladies, among 
others, that of Signora Chelia Fascia Farnese, 
his wife, who, if not the most lovely, is beyond 
comparison, the most amiable woman in Home, 
or, for any thing I know to the contrary, else- 
where. This nobleman claims to be of the race 
of the Caesars, and bears of right as such the 
banner of the Roman nobility. He is a very 
rich man. His arms have the bear and the 
column, and above the column an eagle dis- 
played. 

One of the great sights of Rome is the gar- 
dens and pleasure-houses, but these are seen to 
most advantage in the height of summer. 

Wednesday, 19th of April, I left Rome after 
dinner, and w r as accompanied as far as the 
bridge of Mola, by Messieurs de Noirmon tiers, 
de la Tremouille, du Rellay, and other gentle- 



Connril of Trent, as legate of Pope Pius IV. Gregory XIII. 
made him Grand Penitentiary of the Roman Church. He 
died at Home, 157«. 
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men. On passing this bridge, we turned to the 
right, leaving on the left, the high r mil to Vi- 
terbo, by which we hud eome to Ho ie, and on 
the extreme right, the Tiber and the moun- 
tains. We went along an open and irregular 
road, through a country unfertile and unin- 
habited. Me parsed tlit! plaee rail •<! Prim// 
Porta, the tirst gale, at about seven miles t'rom 
Home. Some miv that the walls of ancient 
Home extended a> fur as this whieh. however, 
does not appear to me at, all likelv. Along the 
route, which is the ancient 1 hi Fhtnifiitt, there 
tire some tin* 1 remains of antiquity, very little 
known. We g<>r by bed-time t<> 

t 'ii^-tel-Xovo, sixteen miles, a small fortilied 
town belonging to tlie Colonna family, com- 
pletely buried among the hills, in a situation 
that reminded me very strongly of the fertile 
pu--e- through our Pxreneun mountain-, on the 
road to Aignos-Cuudi-. Next day, *J<uh .\])ril, 
we went on through the sine 1 hilly country, 
which, however, wa- on both sides <>t in fertile, 
thicklv populated, and verv agreeable in it-. 
a pert; and then defending into a -mall \al- 
! -V, along whieh ran the Tiber, we came to 

Ibirguet. a Miiall cu-th* ami \ iilage belonging 
to tlie Duke Ottavii* Farue.-e. After dining 
her", we eoiitinued our journey through a \ cry 
pl"u-nnt valley, and pa— ed the Tiber at ( 'orde,- 
w here you "till see the large i-Une pers, the 
r mains of the bridge t* at An ;u }u- v:dt ! ere, 
t ) I'uuiHi't the eoiiutrv of the Sabij >. t!i:it 
into whieh we were now euterii •:. will that 
in" the rali-eii, on the other Mile of th ■ river. 
A little wav on, v\e came to ()triei!i, a -mall 
town belonging to the Cardinal of Perugia. 
Clo-e to this place, seated in a very beau- 
tiiul spot, there are the rains of some verv 
large and important structure. The scenery all 
along this route, is hilly and very picture-epic : 
and the land seems exceedingly feriiie. ev< u on 
the higlier slo])es of the accents. Von -eo houses 
in every corner; and we passed on the wav an 
inscription in Latin, purporting that the pope"' 
had put this road into complete repair, an 1 
given il the name of the J /'// Ilttt>unn/t]mi/iu>j/t\ 
after his own patronymic. This custom of set- 
ting up iiiseripiions to give notice to posterity 
of the share von have had in such works, 
which prevails very generally throughout Italy 
and Germany, acts as a very useful incentive 1 ; 
for many a man, who does not care a straw for 
the public, has been induced, by this hop" of 
lasting fame, to execute works which are pro- 
ductive' of the greatest adxaufage to social) . 
As to the road I was traversing, it was now 
available even for coaches as tar as Loretto, 
whereas before it was almost entirely impracti- 
cable. We slept at 

A ami, ten miles, Xarnia in Latin, a small 



1 Korrhetto. 

2 Orta. 

3 Gregory XIII. 



town belonging to the Holy See, built on the 
summit of a rock, at the foot of which rims the 
river Xegra, ' Xar in Latin. One part of the 
town looks over a very beautiful plain, where 
this river is seen making an infinite variety 
of complicated twistings and turnings. In the 
public sipiare there is a very fine fountain. I 
went to look at the church, where I saw some 
tapestry, in which the writing, both prose and 
poetry, i> in the ancient French language. 
I could not learn whence this taper-try came ; 5 
all 1 collected from my inquiries on the subject 
was that the people here seem to have an here- 
ditary attachment to our nation. The tapestry 
in question represents the Passion, and occupies 
the w lade of one side of the nave. I laving read 
in Pliny an ace unit of a particular sort of earth 
here v liieh, lie savs, i- softened by heat and 
dried h\ rain, I n-ked the people about it, but 
t!ie\ had never heard of any thing of the sort. 
About a mile hence there up* some cold springs, 
which proi.uee the same etiect as our hot 
-prnigs ; the\ are iwd bv a few people, but 
lm\e attained very little note. The inn we 
were at wn- a very good one for Itd\. We 
had no eamlles, tin* whole' house being lighted 
with iil. On the gist, very early in the 
morning, we descended into an e.vve liugly 
pretty valh-y, watered by the riwr Xegra, 
which wo pa— ed over b\ a bridge, at the gates 
of Ti i-i 1 1 . In tlie' public square of this town, 
we -aw a very ii'ic, at e i!l:iun still standing. 
I eoi M perceive no inscription on il. but at its 
-i !e i- ihe >tatue of a lion, beneath which, in 
old characters, there is a dedication t.» Nep- 
tune, with a roughly carved representation of 
the god him-elf and all hi- train. In the -ante 
place there is a pede-ial, which has been set in 
a prominent spot, on which I read an inscrip- 
tion purporting lliut " to A. Poiupeins, A. i'\, 
the inhabitants of tlii- tow u {Itvvv. called Inter- 
ainnia, a name derived from the river Xegra, 
that washes it on one side, and another stream 
which runs by it on the other) have erected a 
statue, in commemoration of the services he has 
rendered them."" Ttiere is no longer any sta- 
tue, but I judged that the inscription was very 
old, from the use of the diphthong in per ieuh'ts 
and similar words, This is a pretty little town, , 
singularly well jdaced. On the one side, whence 
we had approached it, there is a very charming 
and richly cultivated valley, with a large popu- 
lation, who. among other products, pay particular 
attention to their olive plantations, which pre- 
sent a very beautiful appearance. Every here 
and there, among the smaller hills, there rises 
one of tolerable height, which in almost every 
instance is cultivated, and yields abundance of 
produce of various descriptions, up to the very 
summit. I was at this time suffering from a 



'■ It was not improbably brought here by the French, who 
often p«i>aed into Italy in the wars under Charles VI 1 1., 
Louis XII.. and Francis I. 
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severe attack of my malady, which had now 
lasted twenty-four hours, and was getting to its 
height; yet, for all my pain, I could not help 
feeling delighted at the beauty of the place. 
Shortly after leaving Terni, we found ourselves 
more decidedly entering upon the Apennines, 
and then we began thoroughly to appreciate 
the advantages of the excellent new road that 
the pope has formed here, at such expense and 
labour. The people in the neighbourhood of 
the road all along, did the repairs and im- 
provements by their forced labour; but they do 
not complain so much of having been obliged 
to work without being paid for it, as they do at 
being compelled to give up pieces of fertile and 
cultivated land, where these were required for 
forming the new road. On our right we noticed 
a hill, with a village on its summit. This hill 
the people here call Colle Scipoli, and they say 
that its ancient name was (astrum Seipiouis. 
The other mountains, which are much higher 
than the one I have mentioned, are all barren 
and rocky. Following our road, which lav 
between these and the bed of a winter torrent, 
we readied 

Spoleto, eighteen miles, a celebrated and 
commodious town, seated amidst the mountains. 
We were here called upon to produce our certi- 
ficate of health, not on account of the plague, 
which at this time did not prevail in any part 
of Italy, but by reason of the fear which the 
people here are in of one Petrino, a fellow- 
townsman of their's, the most noted robber now 
in Italy, and of whom some tremendous stories 
are told. All the places about are in constant 
dread of being surprised by this man and his 
band. There are inns at short intervals all 
along the road and over the country ; and in 
some places, where there is no regular house, 
you will find a hut formed of the branches of 
trees, where you can be supplied with boiled 
eggs, bread, cheese, and wine. They have 
no butter here, using oil instead, for all pur- 
poses. On leaving the town, which we did the 
same day after dinner, we found ourselves in 
the valley of Spoleto, as lovely a place as it is 
possible to conceive, about two Gascon leagues 
broad. The mountain sides are every here 
and there dotted with houses. The road along 
which we were now T proceeding is a continu- 
ation of that of which I have already spoken, 
and runs as straight as a line. We passed a 
number of towns lying on either hand, and, 
among others, had another view of Terni. Ser- 
vius, in his notes upon Virgil, says that this is 
the Olivi favaqne mustiae, of which the poet 
speaks in Book vii., but others are of a different 
opinion. However this may be, it is certain 
that it is a town built upon a high mountain, 
on the sides of which it extends until it reaches 
nearly half-way 5 and the beauty of the scene 
is completed by the plantations of olive trees, 
which occupy all the other parts of the ascent. 
We got in the evening to 

1 St. Foi, in Perigord, near Montaigne's residence. 



Foligni, twelve miles, a handsome town, 
standing in a plain ; the general appearance 
strongly reminded me of St. Foi, l though 
the surrounding country here is far richer, 
and the town itself, beyond all comparison, 
prettier and more populous. A streamlet called 
Topino waters the place. This town was 
anciently named Fnlignium, or, according to 
other authorities, Fulcinia, and was built on 
the site of Forum Flaminium. The inns on 
this route are much about the same as those in 
France, except that the horses can seldom get 
any thing but hay to eat. They have very 
little fresh fish in these parts. Throughout 
Italy, they serve up the beans and peas un- 
dressed, and their almonds in a green state, and 
very seldom dress artichokes. Their rooms are 
floored with tiles. They guide their oxen by a 
rope fastened to an iron ring, which is passed 
through the muzzle of the nose, in the same 
manner that buffaloes are kept in. The car- 
rier-mules, which are very numerous here, and 
very fine, are not shod in front in our fashion, 
but wear round shoes, bigger than the feet, ami 
quite encompassing them. Every here and 
there you meet, on the road, monks who give 
holy water to travellers, and expect alms in 
return for it ; and there is no end to boys, who 
run along by your side, begging charity, and 
promising to say for yon, in return, an infinity 
of paternosters, on the beads which they carry 
and hold out to you as a proof of their good 
faith. The wines are very indifferent. The 
next morning, soon after resuming our jour- 
ney, we left the beautiful valley I spoke of, 
and proceeded up the mountains, where, how- 
ever, we at intervals came upon other valleys, 
more or less agreeable. For the greater part of 
the morning, we were never tired of gazing at 
the lovely scenery which presented itself on 
either side of us ; in every direction yon see 
hills completely covered with fine fruit-trees 
and corn-fields, even in spots so abrupt and 
precipitous that it seemed a miracle how any 
horses or oxen could ever get there ; between 
these hills meander charming valleys, watered 
by an infinity of streams, and with so many 
villages and single cottages scattered about, 
that 1 should have been reminded of the ap- 
proach to Florence, but for the entire absence 
of palaces and the better sort of houses, and 
that, near Florence, the land is mostly unculti- 
vated, whereas here not one single inch of 
ground is lost. It is true that the season of the 
year was more favourable to the landscape, 
which so excited my admiration here. Yery 
frequently, at a great height above us, we 
would see a handsome village perched on the 
mountain's edge ; and looking down far be- 
neath us, as it were at the Antipodes, the eye 
fell upon another village, embosomed in a deep 
valley. One circumstance that greatly aided 
the effect was that, behind these fertile and 
smiling hills, the Apennines showed their rug- 
ged and inaccessible peaks, whence we could 
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di-eern those very torrents rusli foaming down, \ but whole companies of rich men, were jilt- ;| 
which, niter having exhausted their original I forming the journey on loot, dressed as pil- 
power and i'ury, modified themselves into the ] griins. Some of these companies were preceded ' 
gentle streams which refreshed and adorned the by ti man with a banner, and by another man i 
valleys beneath us. Anions the distant heights bearing a crucifix ; and all the persons com- I \ 
we could every now and then discern rich and posing each company were dressed alike. After : 
fertile plums, many of which appeared to be of dinner, we went on through a common-place 
considerable extent. I do not conceive that sort of country, but tolerably fertile, exhibit- 
any description, either on paper or on canvass, in**- tin; ordinary proportions of* river, hill, dale, 
could at all convey to the eye or the mind and level ground, the road itself being almost 
the surpassing loveliness of the scenery. We all the way paved with bricks placed edge- 
got by dinner-time to wise. We passed through the town of He- 
La Muecia, twenty miles, a sniall town seated ennati, a long straggling place, built on an 
on the river Chicnto. After dinner, we went eminence, whose turnings and twisting- it 
on along an easy road, running low among the ( follows closely, and arrived in the even- 
hills ; and should have made a longer day's ing at 
I journey, but that, having given our vetturino I Luivtto, fifteen miles, n -mall town, enclosed 
| a box on the ear, which i- considered a great within walls, and fortilied against the ineur- 
l outrage in this country, a- wa- shown in the -ions of the Turks. It stands on a rising 
atl'air of the vetturino w ho killed the Prince' of ground, o\ erlooking a hue plain, and bevond 
Tresignnno foi ha\ i i » «_T struck him. and liaviutT this, at no great distance, the Adriatic Sea, or 
lost sight of the man, I conceived somewhat of ( i u It* of Venice ; winch indeed is so near that, 
an apprehension that he might be plotting some in char weather, \ on can see the Sclavonian 
mischief against me, and so, contrary to my I mountains on the other side of the gulf. The 
tir-t plan, which was to go to Tolentii.o, I town alto-ether is exceedingly well situated, 
stopped to sleep at (There are very few inhabitants. bevond those 
Val-( niinara, eight miles a small village, who are actually engaged in the services of 
though the po-t-town, -landing on tin river devotion; or iudiivcth, as innkeepers (whose 
'"liiento. Next morning, >iiml.iy, we went on house- are inr from eligible place* of resort), 
through the same valley to Tobnl ino, b. \ end and dealer- in wax candles, images, bead-, 

which the ground grew Hatter, and t'nivwu- Aijinis lh /', Stilnilors, and such Co lodities, 

soon nothing but -light, undulation- on < i l In r for the -ale of w liieh there are a i her of Hue 

side, which gave the country very much the -hop-, I und-omeiy fitted up; a- may well be, i 
appearance of the Agenois, where it i- pivnie-r, for (he\ drive an excellent trade-. I my-e]f got 
along the Caroline; except that, ju-t a- in ridoftit'lv good crow lis in thi- way, w hiie I was 
Swil/erland, yon do not -ee here any ca>;'e- in- there. The priests, the churchmen, and the 
gentlemen's houses, but only villages or .-mall college of Jesuit-, all live together in a large 
towns. The road, which followed the \'\\v\\ modern palace, w here aJ-o the governor re-ides, 
continued to be a verv tine one, and towards himself a churchman. v\ ho ha- the ordering of 
" the end was paved with brick. \Ye reached all things here, -abject to tne authority <f the 
bv dinner-time legate and the pope. The place of devotion is 

Macerata, eighteen miles, a pretty town, a -mall brick house, very old and very mean, 
the size of Libourne, seated on an euiiumiee much longer than it is broad. At tin.' In ad (if 
rising in a e.nic. There are very few line this, i- a projection, the two -ides of w hich are 
houses here, but among them I remarked ;i iron door-, the front consisting of a thick iron 
gentleman's mansion, built of freest om . the grating; the whole affair is exceedingly coarse 
walls of which were all cut out into point.*, and antiquated, without the slightest appear- 
diamonil fashion; the form of the hou-e alto- ance of wealth about it. This iron grating 
gether was like that of Cardinal d*K-te at reaches across from one door to the other, and 
Ferrara, and is a construction which makes an through it you can see to the end of the build- 
exceedingly good appearance. At the entrance ing, where stands the shrine, which occupies 
of the town there is a gate recently erected, on about a fifth part of the space, and is the prin- 
vvhich is inscribed, in golden letters: " Porta eipal object with the pious visitors. Hire, 
ISuoncompagno." Mere terminates the line of against the upper part of the wall, is to be seen 
road which the pope has reconstructed. This . the image of our Lady, made, they say, of 
town is the seat of the legate for the .Marches ■ wood ; all the rest of the shrine is so covered 
of Ancona. In this part of the country, they with magnificent ex-rotos, the offerings of 
boil all their wines till at least half the quantity princes and their subjects in all parts of Christ- 
evaporates, imagining that they concentrate eudoin, that there is hardly an inch of wall 
the -treiigth and flavour of the whole in the , discernible, hardly a spot that does not glitter 
portion which remains. It was now very easy , with gold and silver and precious stones. It 
to perceive that we were approaching Loretto, was with the utmost difficulty, and as a very 
from the extent to which all tin; roads were great favour, that I obtained therein a vacant 
crowded with people going and coming, mini- place, large enough to receive a small frame, in 
hers of whom, not im rely single travellers j which were fixed four silver figures; that of Our 
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Lady, my own, that of my wife, and that of 
my daughter. At the foot of mine there is 
engraved in silver : Jlichael Montanus, Gal- 
las Vasco, Eqnes liogii ordhite, 1581 1 1 at 
the foot of my wife's : Francisca Casmnhma 
v.ro?' f and at that of my daughter : Leonora 
Montana jilia unica ; 3 the figure of Our Lady 
is in the front, and the three others are kneeling 
side by side before her. Besides the two doors 
I have mentioned, there is another door into 
the chapel, and as you go in at this door, you 
may see my offering on the left hand, fixed 
against the wall, to which I had it firmly 
nailed. I at first had a small silver chain and 
ring attached to the frame, that it might be 
hung up against the wall upon a nail, but the 
person who put it up preferred nailing it 
directly to the wall. In this place is the 
chimney, which you can see on lifting up some 
old drapery that hangs before it. Very few 
persons are permitted to enter this sanctum ; 
indeed over the door, which is covered with 
metal plates richly worked, with an iron grating 
before it, there is a notice forbidding all persons 
to enter without express permission from the 
governor. Among other richer presents, they 
carefully preserve, for the singularity of the 
thing, a large wax candle, which had not long 
before been forwarded there by a Turk, who 
had vowed to make this offering to Our Lady, 
on an occasion when, finding himself in some ex- 
treme emergency, he was willing to catch hold 
of every string that he thought would help him. 
The remaining portion of this edifice is used as 
a chapel, into which no daylight enters, except 
what may get in through the grating of which 
I spoke, close to which the altar stands. There 
is no chair, no bench, no painting, no tapestry, 
no ornament of any sort, in this chapel. You 
are not permitted to wear any description of 
weapon in this sacred place ; and, once within 
its threshold, all distinctions of rank are for the 
time laid aside. We received the sacrament in 
this chapel, a privilege not aceeded to every 
body : there is another place devoted to this 
purpose, for ordinary cases, on account of the 
\ast number of persons who are anxious to com- 
municate here. There is such a crowd of people 
congregating in this ehapel at all hours, that 
you had need to be early stirring to secure a 
place there. It was a German Jesuit who offi- 
ciated when I received the sacrament. The 
people are strictly prohibited from taking even 
a scratching of plaster from the walls ; if any 
thing of this sort were onee permitted, there 
would not be one stone left on another in three 
days. Every step in this place is celebrated 
for miracles, for which I refer to the printed 
accounts; there are several quite recent cases, 
exhibited in the mishaps which have occurred 
to persons who, from a spirit of devotion, have 
carried away some bit of the building, even 



1 Michael de Montaigne, Frenchman and Gascon, knight 
of the order of the King, 1581. 



though by the pope's consent; and one little 
bit of brick, that was carried off at the time of 
the Council of Trent, has been brought back by 
some miraculous agency. The little building 
which contains the shrine is surrounded and 
covered over by a square marble structure of 
the richest and most ornate description : there 
are very few structures at all comparable to it. 
This structure again is enclosed in a magnificent 
church, around which stand a number of beau- 
tiful chapels and funereal monuments, and, 
among others, one erected to the memory of 
the Cardinal d'Amboise by M. the Cardinal 
d'Armagnae. The square building which en- 
closes the shrine is, as it were, the choir of the 
church ; there is, however, a choir belonging to 
the church, but this is in a corner. The whole 
interior of the church is hung with pictures, 
portraits, and historical pieces of every descrip- 
tion. There are a great many rich ornaments, 
too, but by no means so many as I should 
have expected to find, considering the great 
fame this sacred edifice has for so long a 
period enjoyed. I am inclined to suspect that 
many of the older ornaments are melted down 
and applied to other uses. The annual dona- 
tions in ready money are estimated at ten 
thousand crowns. There are more of the ex- 
ternals of religion here than in any place I was 
ever at. Whatever is lost here, whether money 
or otherwise, which elsewhere would be Appro- 
priated by the finder, the person who picks it 
up puts it into a public open box. kept for 
that purpose, and any other person may there 
go and take possession of it, without asking or 
being asked any questions, it being understood, 
as a matter of course, that he is the owner. 
While I was at the place, there were a number 
of things, beads, handkerchiefs, and purses, 
which lay there ready for the first person who 
chose to take them. Whatever you purchase 
here and actually leave for the service of the 
church, the seller will charge no profit upon, in 
order, as the idea is, to participate in the bles- 
sing which may be obtained ; you only pay for 
the materials: in the same way, the people con- 
nected with the church, who are zealous and 
active to a degree, will take nothing of you for 
confession, the sacrament, and other religious 
services, which they are ever ready to perform. 
The usual v ay is for you to give to one or other 
of them, a sum of money to be distributed in 
your mime among the poor, when you have left 
the place. While I was in the sacrarium, there 
came in a man who offered the first priest he 
met a silver cup, which, he said, he had made 
a vow of; and as his vow was to the value of 
twelve crowns, and the cup had not cost 
quite so much, he paid over the difference in 
money to the priest, who audited the calcu- 
lation of the value of the cup, and the 
balance remaining, as a matter due of course, 



2 Frances de la Chassaigne, his wife. 

3 Leonora de Montaigne, their only daughter. 
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and having thereby satisfied the donor that 
he had scrupulously fulfilled his vow, he led 
hiin to the shrine, where, in his name, lie 
offered the cup to Our Lady, adding a short 
prayer, and threw the money into the common 
box. Things of this sort are to be seen every 
daw The <_; : .:'N proffered are received with 
the utmost indifference ; indeed, it would sirni 
rather a matter of fa\our tor iheui to be re- 

I ceived at all. 1 popped all ."Monday, Tue-day, 
and Wednesday, until after m;i->, when we left. 
I have a word to s,iv la-re, in celebration of a 
place' where I myself experienced very great 
gratification. While 1 was at Loretto, then? 
was abo there Michael Marteuu, Seigneur of 
La Chapclle, a Parisian, a very rich young 
man, who was accompained by a large train. 
From him and from li is attendants, I had a very 
particular and curious account of the cure of 
his leg, which he ascribed to tin.' virtues of this 
holy place, and certainly it was impo^ihle for 
a miracle to be more ch-arly made out in all its 
effects, than in the account which these people 
gave. They said, that ail the surgeon- of Paris 
and Italy had entirely failed; the you ng man 
had spent more than three thousand crowns in 

[ seeking a cure, yet, for tiie la-t three years, 
his knee had been pelting worse and worse, 
more swollen, more painful, more intlamed, 
until at last it threw him altouvtln r into a 

] dreadful fever. At the time of his cure, he had 
taken no physic, or other external remedy, tor 
several days- In; was lying asleep when, all of 
a sudden, he dreamed that he w as cured, and 
thought he saw a great Hash of light ; he 
awoke up, exclaimed that he was cured, called 
his people, got up, and walked about the room, 
a thing he had not done since' he was seized 
with the malady ; the swelling from that time 
began to subside, the withered and well nigh 
dead skin to resume Us health \ tone, and his 
cun; was rapidly compleetd. without any sort 
of mortal aid. He was at this time in perfect 
health, for his cure took place a month or two 
before the time of which 1 write now, and be 
had since that been at Home, where he w;is at 
the same time with us. Prom the account 
which he and his people gave, never was there 
a clearer ca^e made out. The miracle by which 
the Safitu-casa, which they hold to be the 
house at Nazareth in which Jesus Christ was 
horn, was transported thence, first to Sclavonia, 
then to a place near Loretto, and lastly to 
Loretto itself, is written on large marble tablets 
along the pillars in the church, in the Italian, 
Sclavonian, French, German, and Spanish 
languages. In the choir, is suspended the 
banner of our kings, being* the only royal 
arms that is to be seen there, 1 was told that, 
every now and then, large hordes of Sclavonians 
make a pilgrimage hither, wdio setup loud cries 
at sea as soon as they come within sight of the 
church, and fall to all sorts of protestations and 
promises to Our Lady, entreating her to return 
amongst them, and bewailing themselves for 



having given her cause to abandon them. I 

' was informed that you can go from Loretto to 
Naples along the sea-shore in eight easy day;,' 
journeys, an excursion I have a great fancy to 
innke. You must go through Pescara to the 
city of f'hictu. where 1 there is aeonveyanee that 
sets nut e\<ry Sunday for Naples. I offered 
money to several prh'-ts. but most of them re- 
fused it. aial those that did accept it, were* only 
prevailed upon with the utmost difficulty in the 
world, 'flies keep their com here in cellars, 
runiiiu,' under the stre< t. It was on the -Joth 
of April tf.it 1 oif.red my r.r-roto. To come 
from Koine to L-ntto, which occupied us four 
days and a Lai:", cost me six crowns fifr\ sols 
each, the person-, who let us the horse-, keeping 
both them ami tw. This sort of bargain, how- 
ever, i< exceedingly inconvenient, inasmuch as 
they burrs \ ou on as much as possible to save 
r.\pmise, mid, moreover, give you but shabby 
entertainment on the way. On the -JOth, 1 went 
to see the port, which is three miles off, and is 
a hamKome one enough ; there is a fortress 
overlooking if, which belongs to the people of 
liicuunti. Don Luca-( liovanui. the incumbent, 
and (liuvuniii (iregorio da ('alii, keeper of the 
sacristy, on m_\ leaving the place, gave me their 
addresses that I might write to them, did I re- 
quire any thing d me for myself or others ; both 
these gentlemen had shown me much kindness 
The former of them has the charge of the little 
chapel, and would take no tee from me in re- 
spect of it ; I shall always feel grateful for their 
politeness sin 1 attention. On Wednesday, as I 
before said, after dinner. I left this place, and, 
proceeding through a varied and fertile country, 

1 got by supper-time to 

I Ancona, fifteen miles. This is the principal 
town of the marches, in Latin, P'fivnitnt. It 
has a large population, a considerable portion 
of whom are ( J rcek>, Turks, and Sclavonians, 
for the place carries on a good trade. The town 
is wt 11 built, and is Hanked by two eminences, 
which run down into the sea. On one of these 1 , 
by which we entered, there is a large fort, and 
on the other a church. The town is seated 
partly on the slopes of these two hills ; but the 
principal portion is in the valley between them, 
and along the sea-side. There is a good port 
hen', w here may still be seen a fine arch, erected 
in honour of the Kmperor Trajan, his wife, and 
his sister. I was told that the passage over to 
Sclavonia is often performed in eight, ten, and 
twelve hours. 1 have no doubt I could have 

1 got a vessel here, which would have carried me 
to Venice for six crowns or a little more. I 
gave thirty-three demi-pistoles for the hire of 
eight horses to Lucca, about eight days' jour- 
ney, the vetturino to keep the horses, and if 
I was four or five days on the journey, beyond 
the eight specified, 1 was to have the horses for 

j the same money, on paying for their keep and 
the attendance on them. The country abounds 
with excellent setters, which may be had for 
about six crowns each. There is an amazing 
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number of quails caught here, but they are very 
poor. I remained till after dinner, on the *27th, 
to have a thorough examination of the beau- 
ties of the place. At St. Creaeo, 1 the church 
which I mentioned as standing on the hill, 
there are more relics of note than in any church 
we ever saw. We learnt that the quails come 
over here in large flocks from Sclavonia, and 
that every night the3 r are caught in nets on the 
sea-shore, by men who allure them in their 
flight by imitating the quail's notes. In Sep- 
tember, these birds return to Sclavonia. In the 
night, I heard the report of a cannon, as far oif 
as from the Abruzzi, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and beyond that city. Every league along the 
coast there is a tower ; the first of these that 
discovers a corsair at sea, by firing a ?m\, gives 
a signal to the next tower, and so on, and in 
this way the alarm spreads with such rapidity 
that in one hour's time, it reaches from the other 
end of Italy to Venice. Ancona takes its name 
from the Greek word ("A'-yvw*', elbow), from 
the form of the sharp bend of the sea in which 
it stands. There is a Greek church here. 
On an old stone, in the principal gate, I saw 
some characters, which I took to be Sclavonian. 
The generality of the women here are good- 
looking, and most of the men have the appear- 
ance of honest industrious artisans. The sea 
here is much calmer than our ocean-tide. After 
dinner, we proceeded along the shore, which is 
cultivated almost down to the water's edge, and 
by bed-time reached 

Senigagla, twenty miles, a pretty little town, 
seated in a fair valley, quite at the sea-side. 
There is a very good port here, for the place 
is also washed by a river, which flows hither 
from the mountains. They have formed a large 
dock, surrounded with walls on every side, 
where vessels can ride in shelter, and the entry 
to which may be closed. I saw no remains of 
antiquity here. We put up at a good inn, 
the only one they have, which stands outside 
the town. The place was anciently called 
Sciwycdlid, from some of our ancestors, who 
came and founded the place, after they had 
been beaten by Camillas; it is in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Duke of Urbino. In the last few 
days, I had not been very well. The day I left 
Koine, as M. d'Ossat was walking with me, I 
raised 1113'' hand to salute another gentleman, 
and did it so carelessly that 1 thrust my first 
finger into the corner of my right eye, and 
made it bleed ; it remained in a state of great 
inflammation for some time, and when the pain 
left that eye : erat tunc dolor ad unyiiem sl- 
nistrem: il it went to the other." I forgot to 
mention that at Ancona, in the church of St. 
Creaco, there is a flat tombstone, in memory of 
one Antonia, JRocarnoro patre, matre Valetta, 
Galla, Aquitana, Paciocco Urbinati, Lusitano 



1 The cathedral ; the name is a corruption of St. Cyriaco, 
the patron saint. 

2 Antoinette, a llocanioro on the father's side, a Valethi 



nupta? who was buried there some ten or 
twelve years since. We left this place at day- 
break, and, proceeding along a very agreeable 
road, crossed the river Metro, JMetaums, by 
a large wooden bridge, and dined at 

Fano, fifteen miles, a small town on the 
sea-side, situated in a pleasant and fertile val- 
ley, but in itself ill-built and pent up. We got 
very good bread, fish, and wine here ; but the 
inn was a very poor affair. Fano has this 
advantage over Senigaglia, Pesaro, and other 
places on this coast, that it has plenty of fresh 
water, there being a number of fountains, both 
public and private, whereas all the other towns 
have to fetch their fresh water from the moun- 
tains. We saw here an ancient arch, of con- 
siderable dimensions, 011 which there is an in- 
scription in the name of Augustus, qui inuros 
dederat. The place itself was formerly called 
Fanuni, Faniun FortiuKP. Almost throughout 
Italy, they boult the flour with wheels, by 
means of which the baker does more in one 
hour than ours do in tour. Almost at all the 
inns you find a set of poets, who make off-hand 
rhymes, applicable to their auditors. 3 Every 
body here has a guitar, down to the stocking- 
mender at the corner of the street. There are 
no good-looking women here ; they are all 
excessively the re-verse ; indeed, an honest fel- 
low in the town, whom I questioned as to this 
point, told me lie believed the age of pretty 
women was passed. You pay on this route 
twenty sous a day a man, and thirty a horse, 
every thing included; together fifty sous. This 
town belongs to the Church. We did not go, 
though only a little further on, to Pesaro, a 
fine town, well worth a visit, to Ilcmini, or to 
old Uuvenna; at Pesaro, especially, there is to 
be seen a fine edifice, oddly placed, which the 
Duke of Urbino, I was told, was ereeting ; 
these are all on the road to Venice, but we 
did not go to them. We left the sea-coast at 
Faro, and, turning to the left, went on through 
a large plain, along which runs the Metaurus. 
On each side are to be seen, in the near dis- 
tance, some charming hills, and the whole 
appearance of the country reminded me of the 
plain of Blaignac, at Castellon. 4 In this plain, 
on the other side of the river, was fought the 
battle of (Livius) Salinator and Claudius Nero 
against Asdrubal, in which the latter was killed. 
Just at the opening into the mountains, which 
I rise at the end of this plain, is 

Fost-ombruno, fifteen miles, belonging to the 
Duke of Urbino, a town built on the slope of 
a hill, with one or two fine streets at the bot- 
tom, straight and well-built. The inhabitants, 
however, are not near so rich as those of Fano. 
In the middle of fhe square here, is a large 
marble pedestal, bearing an inscription of the 
time of Trajan, in honour of some private citizen 

on the side of her mother, a Frenchwoman and Gascon; 
married to Pacioeco of Urbino, a Portuguese by birth. 

3 Jmprovisatori. 

4 In Perigord. 
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of the town ; mid there is another standing 
against one of tin? houses, which has no inscrip- 
tion or mark denoting its period. This place 
was formerly called Forum Scmpnutii, hut the 
inhabitants maintain that their ancient town 
stood further oif in the plain, in a niueh finer 
situation; and they say that sonic of the ruins 
are still to he seen. There i- ;i --one bridge 
here over the Metaurus, towards Koine, per 
Yiarn FhtwitfitiiH, As I arrived la re early (for 
the miles sire short, and our da\ s' journeys do 
not exceed a quiet ride of seven or eight hour.-), 
I had plenty of time to converge with some 
honest fellows belonging to the place, who told 
me all they knew about the town and it-- en- 
viron-. We went al-o to see a garden belonging 
to the Cardinal I 'rhino, where there are a 
number of vine* grafted on other vine* tbr the 
improvement of the stock. I had a long talk 
wit.'i a worthy bootmaker that live- here, named 
Vineentio Castelluni. I left the plaee next 
morning, and, after riding three mile-*, turm d 
»tf to the left, and, eroding by a bridge the ( 'ar- 
■liana, a river which runs into the Metaurus. 
'bllowed for another three miles a narrow and 
v-ery disagreeable road through mhiic wild and 
rugged hills, nt the end of which roiid we came 
to a passage of full liftv paces long, nit through 
rhc thick of a high rock. This mu-t have bemi 
an immense undertaking. It was begun by 
Augustus, who lad an inscription placed here 
to that ctfeet, which time has since etfaccd : an 
inscription at the other end, in honour of \ cs- 
pasian, w ho completed the work, still remain-. 
In the vicinity, are some stupendous work- for 
raising and conveying water, for which purpose 
immense rocks have been cut through in all 
directions. All along this road, which leads to 
Home, the 17// llinn'iitio, are remains of the 
old pavement, which, however, for the most 
part, has sunk into the ground : and the road 
itself, which formerly was forty feet wide, is 
now not more than four. I had come out of 
my way to see this place ; -o, having satis- 
tied ni\ curio-ity, I retraced my steps, and re- 
sumed my route, which led me along the base 
of a range of ea-v and fertile hills. Towards 
the end of our stage, the road became more 
ascending, and when we reached 

C rhino, sixteen miles, an indifferent town, 
we found it stuck at the top of a tolerably high 
hill, the streets in all directions following the 
twistings and ins and outs of the ascent, so 
that you are continually going np and down 
hill, as you walk through the plaee. They 
were very bu-y with the market, for it was 
Saturday. We saw the palace, which is greatly 
famed for its beauty ; it gave us, however, 
rather an idea of size than of any thing else, 
and indeed it is an enormous pile of buildings, 
extending nearly to the bottom of the hill. 
The view extends over a great distance, but is 
not any way remarkable. As the people here 
have not much to say in behalf of the beauty 
of the place, inside or our, — for the only garden 



is a strip of ground of some twenty-five paces, 
— they insist upon a wonderful story that there 
are as many rooms in the palace as there are 
days in the year; and, indeed, there are a vast 
number, as is the ease also at Tivoli and other 
Italian palaces. Looking through one door, 
you may see a vista of twenty more openings, 
all running in the same direction, one after 
another, and looking round to the right or left, 
\ou may set.' as many more through another 
door. Some portions of the building are old ; 
but the major portion of it was erected in 
1 17<>, b\ 1 "'redone Maria de la Rovcra, who 
well nigh tilled a whole cabinet with the 
document- connected with hi- various diplo- 
matic charges and warlike expeditions ; with 
representations of which latter many of the 
walls al-o arc covered. 1 n one place there is 
•in inscription sotting forth that, this is the finest 
mansion in the world. The hon-e is of brick, 
ami built throughout archwise, without any Hat 
eiiding, as i- the ea-e with most of the hou-es 
in Italy. 'fhe' present prince is Duke Fre- 
deric'- great-nephew. They are a race of good 
princes, and arc all beloved by their subjects. 1 
The\ have all had. from father to son, a taste 
for literature, and the palace po— c.-ses a tine 
library ; but the key could not lie found when 
1 wa- there. Their tendencies are alto-ether 
Spanish. The arms of Spain are e\ en where 
prominent in their hcrahtic di-play-, together 
with the order ot Ilujaud and of the 1 lecce : 
tic arms of France do not appear at all. They 
have a portrait ot' the lir-r duke ot I rhino, a 
\oung man, who was killed by his >nh;ects for 
his t\ ninny; but he did not belong to this 
fniuih . The pre-eilt duke married the sister of 
the Duke of Fcrrara, who is ten sears older 
than lie; they lived together for some time on 
very had terms, and at la-t separated, merely 
on account, as I was told, of her jealous tem- 
per. Thus, besides her being forty-live years 
old, it doe- not h-ciii very likely they will have 
any children, in which ease the duchy will go 
to the Church, -a prospect which the people are 
by no m< aus pleased with. 1 saw here an 
exact resemblance from the life, of Pico Miran- 
dola : a pale, handsome face, without a beard, 
and seemingly of about the age of' seventeen or 
eighteen ; a long nose, soft eyes, thin face, and 
light hair, which tails over his shoulders. He 
is dressed in a strange sort of eostume. They 
have, in many places* in Italy, a way of making 
the stairs straight and flat, so that you can 
ascend them on horseback, and this is the 
fashion of the stairs here. The plaee, they say, 
is very cold in winter, and accordingly the duke 
only comes here in the summer months. To 
provide against the cold, in the corners of two 
of the chambers, there are smaller rooms divided 
off, and enclosed on all sides, with only a win- 



1 We must cxerpt from this praise the two poppa ll.is 
family c ntritmtuii, m the persons of Sixtt;-- IV, and Juiius 
11., his nephew, \shu were by no iijtatis popular. 
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(low which receives light from the larger -apart- 
ment, and in one of these cabinets is the duke's 
bed. After dinner, I went five miles out of 
my road to see a place that the people, from 
time immemorial, have called the sepulchre of 
Asdrubal, situated on a high steep hill, named 
Monte Deci. There are four or five wretched 
little houses here, and a chapel ; and, besides 
those, the tomb in question, a building con- 
structed of large bricks, about twenty -five 
paces round, and twenty -five feet high. All 
around it, at every three paces, there are seats 
with rails to kneel on. The building is 
strengthened with arched buttresses. You 
have to get into the piace by a ladder, for 
there is no entry from below ; and when you 
are there, you see nothing but the roof and 
the bare walls. There is no inscription of any 
sort ; the people of the place say there used to 
be a marble, with some characters on it, but 
that, within the last few years, it has been car- 
ried away. When or how this building obtained 
its name, I do not know, and 1 can hardly be- 
lieve it was ever applied to the purpose which 
that name imports: and yet, after all, it is very 
certain that Asdrubal was defeated and killed 
not far from the place. Upon leaving this spot, 
we went on along a rugged road, which became 
a mass of mud, after it had rained about an 
hour ; and by-and-by re-crossed the Metaurus 
on horseback, for the river here is a shallow 
stream, that will not float a boat ; and then 
getting into a tolerably good road, towards the 
evening, we reached 

Castel- Durante, fifteen miles, a small town, 
belonging to the Duke of Urbino, seated in a 
flat country, on the banks of the Metaurus. 
The people here were firing feux-de-joic, and 
exhibiting other testimonies of rejoicing on the 
occasion of a son being born to the Princess de 
Besigna, their duke's sister. The vcttnr'ino 
always takes off the saddles of the horses 
whenever he takes off the bridles, and lets 
them drink as much as they like, without any 
reference to the state they are in. The wines 
here are not at all good. Sunday morning, we 
went on along a fertile plain, flanked with 
gentle hills, and passed through a pretty little 
town, called St Angelo, belonging to the Duke 
of Urbino, seated on the banks of the Metaurus, 
and approached at either entrance by handsome 
avenues of trees. AVe found here some mid- 
lent frogs, for it was the eve of the 1st of May. 
Thence we went on along the same plain, and 
passed through another small town in the same 
jurisdiction, called Marcatello, and then, by a 
road which already began to give one a touch 
of Appennine ascents, we got at dinner-time to 

Borgo-a-Pasci, ten miles ; a small village, 
with a miserable inn, at the edge of the moun- 
tains. After dinner, we went on foot along a 
wild, narrow, and stony road, and then up a 
high hill of two miles ascent ; the road was 
rough and tiresome, but not dangerous or ap- 
palling, for the precipices which it overlooked 



were not so abrupt but that the eye had some- 
thing to rest upon. We accompanied the Me- 
taurus to its source, which is on this height, so 
that we had now watched this river from its 
end to its beginning, having seen it fall into 
the sea at Senigaglia, and witnessed its rise 
here. On descending the mountain on the 
other side, there opened before us a wide and 
handsome plain, along which runs the Tiber, 
which is here only eight miles or thereabouts 
from its source, and beyond this plain rose other 
mountains. The scene altogether reminded me 
of La Limaignc, in Auvergne, as you descend 
from Puy de Dome to Clermont. Upon the 
height where we now were, terminates the 
jurisdiction of the Duke of Urbino ; and we 
then entered the territories of the Duke of Flo- 
rence, the Pope's states lying on the left. We 
got by supper-time to 

Borgo San Sepolchro, thirteen miles ; a small 
town, belonging to the Duke of Florence, 
situated in the plain before-mentioned, and pre- 
senting no feature worth noticing. We left it 
next morning, 1st of May. At a mile from the 
town we crossed, over a stone bridge, the river 
Tiber, the water of which here, and for many 
miles on, is fair and clear ; a proof that the 
dirty, reddish colour, jlauum Tiberhn, which 
it exhibits at Pome, is occasioned by the mix- 
ture of some other river before it reaches that 
city. We went along this plain for about four 
miles, and then ascended a hill, at the top of 
which we found a small town. Several girls, 
both here and at other places on the road, came 
up to us, and, taking hold of our horses' bridles, 
sang a sort of song, begging us to make them 
some present on that day of rejoicing. From 
this hill we descended into a low and rocky 
valley, where we had much difficulty in picking 
our way along a bad road, which followed the 
course of a mountain torrent ; and then we had 
to mount a steep hill, three miles up, and as 
many in the descent, which brought us into 
another large plain, in traversing which we 
crossed the river Chiasso, over a stone bridge, 
and afterwards the river Arno, also over a 
stone bridge, a very large and fine one, on the 
other side of which we halted at 

Ponte Boriano, eighteen miles ; a small and 
miserable inn, as most of those on this route 
are. It would be. very absurd to bring any 
tiling like good horses here ; for there is not a 
bit of hay to be got. After dinner, we pro- 
ceeded through the plain, which is all cut up, 
as well as the road, with horrible holes ami 
pools of water, so that in winter this part must 
be exceedingly dangerous ; they are, however, 
mending the road a little. Soon after leaving 
Ponte Boriano, wc passed, about two miles on 
our left, the town of Arrezo, the situation of 
which is higher than that of the country 
about it. Passing over the Ambra, on a hand- 
some stone bridge, we reached, in the evening, 

Laveuelle, ten miles. The inn is about a 
mile or so on this side the town, and is celo 
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brated as being the best in Tuscany, and very 
likely it is so; for certainly it is the best we 
have* met with in Italy. It. is held in such 
high estimation that the nobility and gentry of 
the country often meet together here, as we do 
at Le Flore's at Paris, or (iuillot's at Amiens. 
They serve up your dinner on pewter, which 
is a very rure article here. The house stands 
by itself, in a very agreeable situation, and has 
a spring of fresh water in the grounds belonging 
to it. \\a left this house in the morning, and 
went on, over the plain, by a very excellent 
straight road, pushing on our way through four 
small towns, Mantenarea, S. (iiovanni, Fligine, 
and Ancisa, and by dinner-time reached 

Pian della Ponte, twelve miles ; an indif- 
ferent inn, situated a little beyond Ancisu. 
This latter town, which occupies an agreeable 
site in the Val d' Arno, is spoken of by Pe- 
trarch, who, it is said, was born here, ' or at 
least, in a house a mile off, of which only a 
few ruins remain ; the place, I. >w ever, is pointed 
out. They wen? sowing an after-crop of me- 
lons amongst those already growing, which they 
expected would be ready in August. This 
morning 1 had a heaviness in the head, and a 
dizziness before my eyes, such as used to trouble 
me in my old head-aches, which I had not felt 
for ten years past. The valley through which 
we were parsing was once a mar>h, and hivv* 
tells us that Hannibal was obliged to pass it on 
an elephant, and lo-t an eye here from the in- 
clemency of the weather The place i- still 
very low and damp, and subject to inundation- 
from the Arno. I would not take any dinner 
here, and was sorry for it afterwards as eating 
would have induced a vomit, which is my 
speediest cure ; otherwise I carry thU heaviness 
of the head about with me for a day or two, 
as was the case on this ocea>ion. The road 
was full of country people, carrying nil sorts of 
provisions to Florence. We entered 

Florence, twelve miles, by one of the four 
stone bridges which traverse the Arno here. 
The next morning, after hearing mass, we 
left this place, and, turning a little to the 
right, went to see C'astello. of which 1 have 
spoken elsewhere; but as the duke's daughters, 
who were staying here, were at this moment 
going through the garden to hear mass, we 
were requested to "stay until they hail re- 
turned, which I would not do. We met on 
the road a number of processions, marshalled in 
this order: first came the banner: then the 
women, most of whom were good-looking, with 
white sleeves, and excellent'straw hats, w Inch 
they make better here than anywhere else, and 
all well dressed for country people ; after these 
came the clergyman, and then the men. The 

Petrarch's father and moihcr b ad some property at An- 
cisa; but lie himself, according to JJcccateili, was "born at 
.Arczzo. 



day before we saw a procession of monks, who 
all wore these straw hats. We proceeded 
through a broad and lovely valley ; and, to 
say the truth, I was well nigh constrained to 
admit that neither Orleans nor Paris have their 
environs adorned with so great a number of 
houses and villages, and to so great a distance, 
as is Florence : as to tine houses and palaces, 
there is no doubt about the matter for a mo- 
ment. By dinner-time we found ourselves at 

Prato. ten miles, a small town, belonging to 
the Duke of Florence, situated on tin; river 
Hisauzo, which we crossed over a stone bridge 
at the entrance of the town. There is no coun- 
try where the roads and bridges are so numerous 
or so well kept up ; every here and there, on 
your way, you see a stone pillar, with an in- 
scription, setting forth what roads are to be 
kept in repair by such and such a state and 
district, and intimating that such state is held 
responsible to the community for maintaining 
such roads in the requisite order. In the town- 
hall here we observed the arms and name of 
the Legate du Prat, 3 who, they *ny, came from 
this place. Over the entrance to this town-hall, 
there is the statue, larger than life, of a man, 
crowned, holding a representation of the world 
in his hand, and with this inscription at his 
feet : /jV.r lltthrrtua^ They -ay that this town 
formerly belonged to u* ; there are the /h'ttrs- 
rfr-l'/s to be seen every where, and the arms of 
the town an i/tictt/rs, scihv t/r f!cnrs-d<'~lt/s il'ar. 
The principal church \< a hue one, enriched 
with an abundance of white and black marble. 
Leaving thi> place, we made another dtlonr of 
full four miles, for the purpose of seeing Poggio. 
a house which is talked a great deal about, 
belonging to the duke, and situated on the 
river I'mbrona. The form of the building is a 
model of Pratolino. 'Tis wonderful how, in so 
comparatively small a space, they have ma- 
naged to contrive a hundred good-sized rooms. 
I raw here, among other things, a quantity of 
bed-curtains, of a very tine stuir", though of no 
intrinsic value, being but fine wool, worked 
with four- thread taffeta. We saw the duke's 
laboratory, and his turning -room, and other 
work-rooms; for he is a great mechanician. 
Thence, by a very straight road, running 
through an extremely fertile country, with a 
hedge on each side of the way, formed of vines 
trained upon trees, a very picturesque object in 
itself, we got by supper-time to 

Pistoia, fourteen miles ; a large town situated 
on the river Pmbrona, with w ide streets, paved 
in the same manner as Florence, Prato, Lueca, 
and other towns, with broad flat stones. I 
forgot to say that you can see Florence, Prato, 
and Pistoia, from the dining-rooms at Poggio, 



2 Rook xxii. c. 2. 

i A.ithony du Prat, Chancell 



■ f Fr.inec, and afterwards 



.Archbishop of Sens, Cardinal, and Legate a Latere in 
France. 

4 Jt is by no means clear who this King Robert can be. 
R< htrt the Devout, King of France, son of Ungues Capet, 
was never in France, as far as we know. Perhaps it wag his 
son Hubert, third of the first royal branch of the Dukes of 
liurgundy. 
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as you sit at tabic ; when we were there, the 
duke was at Prate-lino. Pistoia is but thinly 
populated. There are a great number of fine 
churches and houses. I enquired here as to 
the price of the straw hats, and found they 
were fifteen sous a piece ; it seemed to me that 
in France they would be worth as many francs. 
It was in the territory of Pistoia, and not far 
from the town, that Catiline was defeated and 
killed. At Poggio they have pictures in 
tapestry, of every description of hunting; and, 
among others, I saw one representing an 
ostrich-hunt, in which the game is pursued by 
men on horseback, who pierce it with javelins. 
The Latins called Pistoia, Pistorium ; l it be- 
longs to the Duke of Florence. They say that 
it was the ancient feuds of the houses of Can- 
cellieri and Pansadissi that, some time back, 
depopulated the town to that extent, that it 
now contains but eight thousand souls altoge- 
ther; whereas Lucca, which is only the same 
size, has more than twenty- live thousand inha- 
bitants. Messer Tadeo Rospiglioni, 2 who had 
received a letter from Rome, recommending 
me to his favour, from Giovanni Franchini, 
asked me to dinner the day after my arrival, 
together with all the gentlemen in my com- 
pany. The decorations of the palace were very 
splendid, but the dinner was served up after a 
somewhat strange fashion ; there were very few 
servants in attendance ; the wine was placed 
on the table after dinner, as it is in Germany. 
We went to see the churches; in the principal 
church they have a flourish of trumpets when 
the host is elevated. Among the choristers 
there were several priests, who played on sack- 
buts. This poor town fancies that it indemni- j 
fies itself for its lost liberty by this vain image ! 
of its ancient form : they have nine magis- j 
trates, with a gonfalonier, who is elected every ' 
two months, but these authorities, who have 
charge of the town, are maintained by the 
duke, as they used to be in former times by the 
inhabitants, and live at the palace, where they 
are, as it were, prisoners, seldom leaving it 
unless they go out altogether. The gonfalo- 
nier, in processions, takes precedence of the 
podesta, who is named by the duke, but the 
podesta has all the real power ; the gonfalo- 
nier, however, assumes quite the air of a petty 
sovereign, and returns no person's salutation. 
'Twas a melancholy sight to see them taking 
this miserable pretence for current coin, though 
the grand duke all the while makes them con- 
tribute a ten times larger subsidy than they 
used to be called upon for, in the old time. 
Most of the principal walks in the large Italian 
gardens, are covered with grass, which is kept 
regularly mown. The cherries were beginning 
to ripen at this time, and on the way from 
Pistoia to Lucca, the country people accosted 

1 And also Pistoria. 

2 The name is Rospigliosi. Pope Clement IX. was of this 
family. 

3 Lucca. 



us, and offered bunches of strawberries for sale. 
We left Pistoia on Thursday, Ascension-day, 
after dinner, and proceeded for some time along 
the same valley I have already spoken of, and 
then we came to an ascent, which, after some 
time, brought us to another broad and pictu- 
resque plain. Amid the corn-fields, there are 
ranges of trees, along which the vines are 
trained in rich profusion, giving the fields the 
appearance of a wide -spread garden. The 
mountains on this route are covered with trees, 
principally olive, chesnut, and mulberry, which 
latter are of great importance for feeding the 
silk-worms. In this plain you come to 

Lncques, 3 twenty miles, a town one- third 
smaller than Bordeaux, and a free-town, except 
that its weakness has compelled it to place 
itself under the protection of the emperor and 
the house of Austria. It is well walled, but 
the fosse is shallow, with but little water in it, 
and the bottom is covered with broad flat grass. 
All round the walls, on the platform inside, are 
two or three rows of trees, which serve for 
shade in summer, while their cuttings are given 
out as fire-wood to the poorer inhabitants. 
From the outside, these ranges of trees have 
the appearance of a forest, which conceals the 
houses of the town. They have a garrison 
here, constantly kept up, of three hundred 
foreign soldiers. The town is thickly popu- 
lated, and a great portion of its inhabitants are 
occupied in the silk manufacture ; the streets, 
though narrow, are handsome, and in every 
direction you see fine large houses. They are 
constructing a canal through the town, which 
will be supplied from the river Cerchio ; and 
they are also engaged in the erection of a pa- 
lace, now a good way advanced, which is to 
cost thirty thousand crowns. Besides the popu- 
lation of the town, they state that they have 
120.000 subjects, but they have no other town 
under their dominion, and only two or three 
small castles. All the people here, including 
the gentry and the military, are more or less 
engaged in traiHc. The Buonvisi are reputed 
the richest among the citizens. Strangers are 
only allowed to enter at one gate, where a 
strong guard is always posted. The town is 
one of the most pleasantly situated that I ever 
saw; it is surrounded by a lovely plain of two 
leagues in extent, and this again is environed 
by a circle of picturesque hills, which are for 
the most part cultivated to the summits. The 
wines arc but indifferent. The expense of living 
is about twenty sous a day ; the inns, as else- 
where throughout the country, are poor places. 
I received many civilities from several indivi- 
duals, with presents of wine and fruit, and 
offers of money. I stayed here Friday and 
Saturday, and left the place on Sunday after 
dinner, of which, however, I did not partake, 
as I was fasting. The hills next the town are 
covered with handsome houses. Our road, for 
the most part, lay along a valley, between 
thickly - wooded hills, with the river Cerchio 

2 2 
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on our right. We passed several village-, and • 
two large town 5 , Heci and Horgo. and crossed 
the Corehio over a bridge of unusual height, 
which throws itself over the wide stream by one 
single arch ; we saw several of these bridges I 
in other places. At two o'clock in the afternoon, ' 
we reached 

Hem 1 della Villa, sixteen mile?. The country l 
here is quite mountainous. 1 1 1 front of tin? I 
Hath, along the river, there is a small plain, of 
about three or four hundred pace- in extent, • 
and the Hath stands ubo\e this on llm side of 
a hill, very mueli in the situation of the spring 
at Hanieres. The Hath stand-; on a love! 
-pot, anil consist* of between il.irty and forty 
houses, extremely w-dl adapted t > the purpoMj. 
The rooms are pleasant and private, -o rhat 
any visitors that so choose may be quite to 
themselves. Jv.ich set of iipirtineiit*. has a 
water-closet, and a public and private entrance. 
1 looked at nearly all of them, before 1 agreed 
upon one, and cho-e the best tin l'" was to be. 
had. particularly with reference to the pnwpect, 
whieh (at least, from the chamber that 1 se- 
leeted) embraces the \ alley below, with the 
river La Lima, and the mountains around, 
which are all cultivated anil planted to tin 1 
vry tops: the trees principally crown arc 
ehe-nut and olive. Kaeh gra lation df every 
hill is surrounded, on the outer ed_e, with a 
circle of vines, within which you see another 
circle, or corn-Held : and the slope above this 
is covered with trees, till \ on come to another 
girdle of vines. From my chat \\u r, I could 
hear all night the gentle murmur of the' river 
below. Adjoining the houses, there is a terrace 
for the visitors to promenade upon, whence 
they have a good view of the valley, and 
rivr, two hundred paces down whieh you 
see a pretty little village, which affords ad- 
ditional accommodation for invalids, when 
the Hath itself is full. Most of the houses 
are newly built, and there is an excellent road 
to it. In the winter time, a great portion of 
the residents at the Hath retire to this village, 
as being a more sheltered and warmer place, 
and all round the year, keep up shops there, 
which are principally apothecaries' shops. 
My landlord is called Captain Paulini, a 
real captain in the army. I In let me a 
sitting-room, three bed-chambers, a kitchen, 
and oiHces for the servants, with eight beds, 
two of which had curtains; and agreed to 
supply us with salt, clean napkins every day, 
a clean cloth every third day, cooking imple- 
ments, and candlesticks, tor eleven crowns a 
fortnight, a few sous more than ten pistolets. 1 
])ishes, plates, which are here of earthenware.', 
glasses, knives, and so on, we had to buy. 
There is plenty of veal and kid-venison to be 
had here, but scarcely any other description of 
meat. In every house 4 , they offer to market for 
you ; and I believe you could manage to board 

1 U.iL'uo, balk. 



very well at twenty sous a day each ; and you 
can always find, in every lodging, a person 
that can cook every thing you require for 
table. The* wine is by no means good ; but 
those who are particular about the matter can 
easily procure it, either from lYscia or from 
Lucca. 1 was the first arrival at the Hath, 
except two Holognese gentlemen, who had no 
Li rent train, so that I had the whole place to 
choos * in. and, as 1 was told, got my lodgings 
cheaper than I should, if the company had 
arrived, who, it appears, come in crowds; but 
the season does not commence till .lime, lasting 
till September: by October none of the invalid 
visitors are left ; 1 ut. there are pleasure parties, 
who come cither earlier in tin* year, — there 
were several leaving it whin I arrived, who 
ha 1 licit] staying a month, or in October, 
though the number in the latter month is 
limited. One of the houses here, called the Pa- 
lace, belonging to the Huonvi-d family, is much 
handsomer than any of the rest, and is, indeed, 
a very magnilieent man-ion. There is a tine 
fountain in the hall, and a \ariity of other 
u-eful and ornamental natures. 1 had an offer 
of this house, citii r the whole of it or a suite 
of four rooms, whichever I preferred: the four 
rooms they would have let me furnished, in 
excellent style, for tweuU ciowns a fortnight, 
currency of that country, but I would only 
give a crow n a day, on account ot its not being 
the season, a circumstance which makes a vast 
difference in the value of these places. My 
landlord is not obliged to keep to his bargain 
after .May : if I stay beyond that month, we 
are to come to a fresh agreement. The waters 
here are both drunk anil taken as a bath. The 
bath-room is a covered place, vaulted and some- 
what dark, about half the si/.e of my drawing- 
room at Montaigne. They have a machine 
here, called n c/ocrvV/, :s by which they direct 
showers of water against the particular part of 
the person that is affected, more especially the 
head, through small jets, which continually 
discharge themselves upon the part, and warm 
it, and the water then falls into a wooden 
troujh, something like that used by washer- 
women, which carries it oil". There is another 
bath-room, also vaulted and dark, appropriated 
to the female visitors; both of which are sup- 
plied from a spring, very pleasantly situated 
in a nook, w here you have to descend several 
steps when you drink the water. 

On Monday morning, the 8th of May, I 
took, with very great reluctance, a dobe of 
cassia, which my host brought me, though 
not with the grace of my apothecary at Home. 
I sat down to dinner two hours after, but could 
not get on with it at all ; for, as soon as 
I had eaten a little, the physic made me sick, 
and I threw up all I had taken, and I was sick 
again afterwards. I had, besides, three or four 
stools, with very great pain in the stomach, in 
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consequence of the wind, caused by tlie physic 
and which tormented ine for twenty - four 
hours, so I made up my mind I would swal- 
low no more of that stuff. I hud rather have 
a fit of the cholic than have my stomach thus 
disturbed, and my whole system deranged, 
with this confounded cassia. Before I took 
this stuff, I was very well ; so much so that, on 
the Sunday, after supper, the only meal I had 
taken that day, I enjoyed very much an excur- 
sion we took to see the Batli of Corsena, a good 
half mile thence, on the other side of the hill, 
at about the same elevation as the Bagno della 
Villa. The former Bath is in much greater 
repute for bathing and the doccia, for our bath 
is not generally recommended, either by the phy- 
sicians or by custom, for anything but drinking; 
and they say, too, that the Corsena Bath is 
much more anciently known. Indeed, they 
date it back to the time of the Bomans ; but 
certainly there is no trace of antiquity at either 
the one Bath or the other. At Corsena, there 
are three or four large vaulted bath-rooms, 
with an aperture in the centre of the roof for 
the admission of air; but they are all dark and 
disagreeable. There is another hot spring at 
about two or three hundred paces from this 
Bath, a little higher up the mountain, called 
Saint John ; ! here they have a small bath-room, 
also covered, but there is no house on the spot, 
but only a place with room enough for a camp- 
bedstead, where you can lie down for an hour 
or two in the day-time. The waters at Corsena 
are never drunk, but they diversify their exter- 
nal application in every imaginable way : one 
operation simply refreshes the system, another 
warms the blood ; one way cures one malady, 
another another, and they relate a thousand 
miracles on the subject ; the short of which is 
that there is no malady, on the face of the 
earth, which may not find its remedy here. 
They have a good inn, with about twenty 
other houses of a poor class. There is no 
comparison between this place and Della Villa ; 
in point of convenience, or in the beauty of 
the prospect, although the river runs by Cor- 
sena as well as by Della Villa, and they have 
a valley spread out before them of a much 
larger extent than ours ; yet Corsena is by 
far the dearest place. Many people frequent 
both Baths, drinking at the one, and then 
taking a course of bathing at the other. 
Corsena, however, is, upon the whole, mobt 
in vogue. 

Thursday, 9th of May, 1581, early in the 
morning, before sunrise, I went to drink the 
waters at the spring. I took seven glasses, 
one after the other, altogether about three 
pounds and a half, for they reckon by weight 
here. The seven glasses might, perhaps, hold 
about as much as twelve of ours. The water 
is of a medium temperature, like that of Aigues- 
Caudes, or Barbotan, with less taste than any 

1 San Giovanni. 



water I ever drank. I could perceive nothing 
about it but extreme insipidity, and a sweetish 
savour. That day it had no operation ; and, 
though it was five hours before I took any 
dinner, I did not discharge a single drop of it 
all that time. Some of them said I had taken 
too little ; for here it is a frequent tiling to 
drink a flask containing sixteen or seventeen 
glasses, about eight pounds. My own notion 
is that, finding my stomach so empty, in con- 
sequence of the cassia, the water resolved itself 
into aliment. This same day, I had a visit from 
a Bolognese gentleman, a colonel commanding 
a body of twelve hundred foot, in the service of 
the State. This gentleman, who himself was 
residing at a place four miles off, stopped with 
me two hours, aud offered me his best services. 
On leaving, he ordered my landlord and other 
people in the place, to show me the utmost at- 
tention in their power. It is part of the 
plan of government, here, to employ foreign 
officers for the higher grades ; the troops are 
distributed throughout the towns and villages, 
in numbers proportioned to the size of "the 
respective places; and there is a colonel ap- 
pointed for each district, which districts varv 
very much in extent. These colonels reeehe 
regular pay ; but the inferior officers, who are 
chosen from among the inhabitants of each 
place, are only paid in time of war, when they ! 
are called upon to take their respective com- l 
mauds. My colonel had sixteen crowns a month, ; 
and had nothing to do except keeping himself [ 
ready for service. They observe a stricter 
regimen here than they do at our baths, j 
and pay particular attention to fasting before 
they drink. I was more comfortably lodged 

, here than I had been at any other bath, not ! 
even excepting Banieres. The situation of the 
place, too, is far more picturesque than any of , 

■ the others, except that of Banieres. The*W | 
cominodations for bathing, and the lodging- ' 
houses at Baden, are, no doubt, far more elegant ; 
and commodious, than is the case here; but the ! 
prospects at Delia Villa are infinitely prettier , 
than those at Baden. As I before said, the 
Mater I drank on Tuesday had no sort of opera- 
tion ; for, though I had a stool immediately 
after taking it, I attributed this to the medicine. 
of the preceding day, there being no sign of 
the water in it : so on Wednesday morning, 
when I again took the waters, I drank seven 
pound glasses, which was at least twice as much 
as I had taken the day before, and, I believe, 
much more than I had ever before drunk at 
once. This dose gave me a great inclination 
to perspire, which I resisted, having been often 
told that this was not what 1 needed. All that 
day I kept in my room, sometimes walking 
about, sometimes sitting still. The water was 
principally voided in the shape of several thin, 
loose stools, which came from me without the 
slightest effort. I am convinced that I did 
wrong to take the cassia, for the operation of 
the water afterwards, followed the course which 
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the physic had, us it wen;, opened for and 
pointed out to it, whereas my object was to , 
ease and benefit the bladder: and I am deter- i 
mined, the first hath I take, simply to prepare | 
for it by dieting myself the day before. I take 
these waters to be of very mild operation, and i 
therefore very safe and good for persons of a 
delicate turn. They are much praised for 
strengthening the liver, and for removing erup- 
tions and blotches on the skin ; which I note 
as a useful memorandum for an amiable lady, 
a friend of mine, in France. The water of St. 
John's Bath is much used in the preparation of 
pomade, it being very oily. There are large 
quantities of it conveyed in barrels, on the backs 
of asses and mules, fur the use of people in 
l'eggio, hombardy, and elsewhere. Some of 
the patients drink it in bed; but, wherever it 
is taken, the rule is to keep your stomach and 
feet warm, and to remain quirt for some time 
after. The people in the neighbourhood 
have it brought to their houses, perhaps 
three or lour miles oil'. To show that this 
water is not very aperient, I need only mention , 
that it is tin; custom here to take previously a 
glass of the water of a bath near l'i.-toia, the 
taste of which i> \ery sharp, and which is 
very hot at the spring ; this i> uiqh-mod by 
the apothecaries here, for the i xpivv-, purpose 
of helping the Delia Villa wat< r>. Tin- fecund 
dav, 1 voided coloured water, and a quantity of 
gravel ; hut this 1 ascribed, in great measure, 
to the cassia, which produced the same eil'cet 
the day I took it. 1 was told a curious thing : 
a native of the place, named (iiu-eppo, once a 
soldier, but now a galley-slave at (ienoa, seve- 
ral of whose relations 1 saw here, beinu: some- 
time since at sea, in time of war, was taken 
prisoner by the Turks. In order to be set 
i'vev, he turned Turk (a tiling which has been 
done by a good many of the people from these ( 
mountains, when similarly circumstanced), was 
circumcised, and got married. 1 laving entered 
the enemy's service, and taking part in an ex- 
pedition to pillnge this coast, he landed ; and 
getting too far up the country, was taken pri- 
soner, with several other Turks, by the inhabit- 
ants, who had rushed to arms. It at once 
occurred to him to say that he was a Christian, 
and that he had come there for the purpose of 
getting out of the power of the enemy, and he 
was accordingly set at liberty a few days after: 
and, returning to his native place, proceeded to 
his mother's house, which stands just opposite 
to where I lodge. lie entered without cere- 
mony, and saw his mother, who sharply asked 
him who he was, and what he wanted ; for he 
still had his sailor's dress on, a somewhat un- 
usual garb in that part of the country. He 
had been absent and deemed lost, for ten or 
twelve years, so that he was not readily recog- 
nized ; but when he made himself known, and 
advanced to embrace his mother, she uttered a 
terrible shriek, and fell breathless and senseless 
on the Moor ; nor was it till the next day that 



the physicians succeeded in restoring her to 
animation. She recovered, however, but only 
for a short time, lor she died in a few weeks; 
and every person was of opinion that the shock 
had materially abridged her life. Our friend 
Giuseppe was joyfully received by his former 
companions, and, publicly abjuring the faith 
he had adopted, received the sacrament from 
the hands of the Bishop of Lucca, and several 
other imposing ceremonies were gone through ; 
but it was all deception on his part. His heart 
was with the Turks ; and, in order to return 
among them, he slipped away from Delia Villa 
and got to Venice, whence he easily managed 
to find his way back to Barbary, and joined 
a fresh expedition, which was then on the point 
of smarting. lie fell into the hands of the 
(Jcnoese, who, finding him to be a man of 
unusual strength, and of great experience as a 
sailor, kept him in their service, taking the 
precaution to have him constantly well lettered 
and bound. The seigneiiry have a large force of 
militia, con-i-ting of the male inhabitants of the 
country place*, who-e names and abodes are all 
carefully registered, so that they may be culled 
upon when required. The sole business of the 
eoloiicN, in time of peace, is to exercise these 
militia-men, and to render them conversant 
with the various military manoeuvres. The 
men receive no pay, but they are privileged to 
wear what arms and armour they please ; they 
are exempt from arrest for debt, and in time of 
war they receive pay. The captains, ensigns, 
sergeants, and so on, are all selected from the 
natives of each place; it is only the colonel 
that must be a foreigner, and stipendiary. Co- 
lonel del Jjorgo, the gentleman who came to 
visit me, sent, the next day, a man with a pre- 
sent to me of sixteen lemons and sixteen arti- 
chokes, from the garden of his house, which 
lies four miles from the Bath. The mildness of 
the water here is further shown in the circum- 
stance that it readily turns into aliment ; it soon 
becomes coloured, and does not occasion that 
constant, uneasy desire to urine, which I have 
experienced elsewhere, but not here, and 
others have made the same remark to me. As 
I said before, 1 was exceedingly well lodged 
here, well nigh as well as at Rome, and yet 
there was neither chimney nor glass window in 
my room. T his shows that the weather in Italy 
is much more equable than among us, for we 
should consider the merely having wooden 
shutters, without glass windows, as an insup- 
portable disadvantage, yet this is the case hen; 
almost universally. 13esides this, I slept very 
well. The bedsteads, indeed, are miserable 
little tressels, crossed breadthways with wooden 
laths: but putting a palliasse on this, and a 
mattrass upon the palliasse, you can manage 
exceedingly well, if you have got a curtain. 
They have three plans for hiding the frame of 
the bed; first, by valances, the same as the 
curtain, like what I had at Home ; secondly, 
by having the curtains made so long as to reach 
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to the ground, and completely cover in the 
whole bed, which is the best plan ; thirdly, by 
a coverlid, whieh reaches to the ground, and is 
fastened at each corner with buttons. This 
coverlid is made of some light material, such as 
white fustian, and there is another coverlid 
beneath it for warmth. At all events I have 
got, from seeing these beds, an idea that will 
effect some saving of expense and trouble for 
my own house, and for the poor people about 
me, for these beds are cheap, aud comfortable, 
and the vermin do not get into them. This 
same day I took a bath after dinner, contrary 
to the rules of the people here, who say that 
the one operation impedes the other, and who 
accordingly go upon the plan of taking the 
waters internally for so many days, and then 
externally for so many days, without mixing 
the operation. The general rule is to drink the 
waters eight days, and to bathe for thirty, 
drinking here, and bathing at the other place. 
The bath is very mild and pleasant ; I was in 
it for half an hour, but scarcely perspired at 
all : it was about supper-time. As soon as I 
left the bath, I went to bed, and supped upon 
sugared lemon salad, without taking anything 
to drink ; the whole of that day I had not 
drunk a pound of water, and I believe that by 
the next morning I had barely voided that 
quantity. I was rather alarmed at finding that 
the water did not pass more freely, yet my 
breath seemed tolerably good, anil my spirits 
were light, as at the other bnths. It was much 
the same with me elsewhere, but here they deem 
it almost a fatal presage, and if you do not void 
at least two-thirds of the water you have taken 
the very first day, they forthwith advise you to 
leave off drinking, or, at all events, to take 
medicine at the same time. My opinion about 
these waters is that they neither do much harm 
nor much good; except, indeed, that I doubt 
whether, if they produce any effect at all, they 
do not heat the parts more than they clear 
them ; I strongly suspect that I require much 
warmer and more aperitive waters. Thursday 
morning, I drank five pounds, apprehensive that 
the dose might again fail me, and that I should 
not pass the water properly. They occasioned 
a stool, had but very slight operation in the other 
respect. This morning, as I was writing to 
M. d'Ossat, 1 my thoughts reverted to M. de la 
Botitie, and the recollection threw me into such 
a fit of desponding melancholy, that it was some 
time before I recovered my serenity, and the 
depression of my mind made me feel quite ill. 
The bed of the spring whence the water is 
taken is red, and covered with rust, which, 



1 Afterwards Cardinal d'Ossat. 

2 The remainder of the Journey, as left by Montaigne, was 
written in Italian, and formed by no means the least difficult 
portion of the task which the original Editor undertook. 
The orthography was in the last degree defective, and the 
work was full of all sorts of almost unintelligible licenses 
in grammar, Gallicisms, and patois. No one but an Italian, 
and an Italian scholar, could decypher this portion of the 



coupled with its insipidity, gave me an idea 
that there is a great deal of iron in it, and that 
it is binding. I did not dine this Thursday till 
five hours after I had taken my dose, yet all 
that day I did not void the fifth part of what 
I had drunk. There's but poor reliance upon 
these physicians and their remedies ! I said 
just now, that I was sorry I had purged 
myself so much, for that I conceived that the 
water, finding me empty, stopped to serve as 
aliment, instead of passing on. I have just 
seen a book that has been printed on the sub- 
ject of these waters, by a Doctor Donati, who 
practises here, and who advises the patients to 
make but a light dinner, and to eat the more 
at supper ; and the experience I have had, in 
drinking these waters, makes me think he 
is right, and that I, too, was right in regret- 
ting I had taken the waters on an empty sto- 
mach. The other physician, Doctor Franeiotti, 
is of the contrary opinion, both on this and on 
several other points. Towards the close of the 
day, I felt a heaviness in the bladder, whieh I 
feared was occasioned by the water collecting 
there ; yet, reckoning all I had voided in the 
twenty-four hours, I found it came very near 
what I had drunk, including the little I took 
with my meals. Friday morning, instead of , 
drinking, I took a bath, and bathed my head 
also, contrary to the practice of the place. 
It is the custom here to assist the operation 
of the waters by some drug, sugar -candy, 
manna, or even stronger auxiliaries, and they 
also generally mix with the first glass you drink 
of their water, some aqua del Tcstuccio, which 
I tasted separately, and found it saltish. I 
have, however, some suspicion that the apo- 
thecaries, instead of sending for this water 
from Pistoia, fabricate it at home with some 
infusion or other in river water; for, besides 
the saltness, there is a taste about it that 
I did not at all understand, and had never 
before met with. This water is heated, and 
some people take as many as two or three 
glasses to begin with, but I have never noticed 
any particular effect that it produced. Others 
put salt into the first few glasses. They have 
a notion that to perspire, or go to sleep, after 
taking the water, is a most alarming symptom, 
but, I sometimes found the water had a great 
tendency to produce perspiration. 

Let me try" my hand at the other language, 
more especially now that I am in that part of 
the country where, as it appears to me, they 
speak the purest Tuscan, particularly those of 
the inhabitants who have not corrupted their 
tongue with the admixture of the surrounding 



Journey, and render it intelligible ; and, fortunately for M. 
de Querlon and for the world of letters, M. JJartoli, antiqua- 
rian to the King of Sardinia, and who had just been elected 
a Foreign Associate of the Academie lloyale des Inscriptions 
et Belles- Lettres, happened to be in Paris while the French 
portion of the work was printing, and took upon himself the 
editing of the Italian portion, a task which he executed with 
great ability. It is from his edition that the present trans- 
lation has been made. 
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! patois. Saturday, very early in the morning, I 
went to <!rink the waters at St. Barnaby, one 
of the springs which this mountain produces, 
and what an amazing quantity of water, hot 
and cold, it discharges! The mountain itself 
is of no great height, and may have a 
circuit of three miles. The only water?, that 
are ordinarily drunk from it, are tho-e of 
one jirinrijp.il spring, and of the other I men- 
tioned, whirl) lias only hren in vogue a few 
years. A leper, of the name of Barnaby, having 
tried all the other baths in vain, came here, 
and was cured, and hence its name, and what 
reputation it has. There are no houses here, 
but only a small covered room, and -tone seat-' 
round the fountain, which, though formed of 
iron, and placed there very recently, is already 
much eaten with ru.-t, which shows the power 
of the mineral in tin 1 water. The water is 
hotter than that at Delhi Villa, and, according 
to the irem ral opinion, heavier and more violent 
in its operation ; it -mack-; of sulphur, but 
only slightly. The bed of the spring is tinged 
with a colour like a.-hes, as our- is but not >o 
marked ; the distance from Delia Villa is about 
a miie, and it stand- much lower down the hill 
i than any other of the hot spring. The di-lance 
from the river i- about two or three pike-*" 
! length. I drank live pounds with Mime diifi- 
1 cully and di-tn-te. for I di 1 not feel at all well. 
The day before. 1 had taken a walk of about 
three miles, after dinner, in the -nn, and per- 
haps in eouH'ipienee of thi- 1 the better f< it the 
I'tficl? of the water. It be_an to di jv>t about 
iialf an h mm- aft< r I had taken it. On h;i\ing 
the place and ivturuimr home, I made a tie/our 
of about two miles and I don't know w In ther 
the unu-ual exercise did nie any great good; nil 
the other mornings I had returned immediately 
to my chamber, to avoid the cold morning air, 
for the. houses arc not thirty puces from the 
spring. On this occasion, the lir-t water I 
void* d was liquid, with a good deal of gravel ; 
then came miiiic that was colourle-s ami imma- 
ture, and I wa- Midly plagued with the wind. 
When I had pa--ed about three pounds the 
urine be^an to ii^iiim; a reddi.-h hue. Before 
dinner I had parsed more than half what I had 
taken. In my walk- about the mountain, I 
>aw sevcni 1 hot -pring-, and the country people 
say that, in winter, \ on can perceive distant 
exhalations from other parts of the hill, which 
allows that there arc a vast number of these 
springs about it. What I tasted of these' other 
waters was hot, insipid, and without smell or 
smoke, as compared with ours. At Corsena, 
besides the principal bath, I saw a place lying- 
lower down the hill, where the water is col- 
lected from different springs into little channels, 
w here it is much ea-ier got at. They told me 
that these reservoirs were supplied from eight 
ij or ten springs. Each of these has a name in- 
| scribed upon it, in reference to its supposed 
J eifect : one is the Suroury, another the Street, 
■ another the Amorous, a fourth the Crowned, a 



fifth the Despairing One, and so on. Some of 
these canals are hotter than others. 

The mountains in the neighbourhood where, 
fifty years ago, nothing but ehesnut and other 
forest trees grew, are now covered with rich 
corn-fields and vineyards. There are visible 
from this place several mountains, bare, uncul- 
tivated, and capped with snow, but these are a 
long way off. The people cat pane (ti UynoJ 
by which name they popularly designate the 
ehesnut, an article which with them is of the 
very first importance to life, and which they 
make into a cake, something like our ginger- 
bread. I never saw so many snakes and toads 
as then; art! here. The children very often are 
even afraid, on account of the simkis to go and 
pick the strawberries that grow in quantities on 
the mountain and among the hushes. Many of 
those w ho drink the waters take, in every glass, 
three or four grains of coriander seed, as a 
remedy against wind. Easter Monday, 1 1th 
May, 1 drank live pounds and more of the 
water of Barnaby, for my glass holds rather 
more than a pound. I immediately \oided a 
tjiiantity of gravel, and, within two hours, had 
passed more than two-thirds of the water I had 
taken. It kept the stomach free, and pa»ed 
without an\ difficulty. The Italian pound 
contain^ only eleven ounce-'. 

You b\e here very cheap. Veal, very good 
and t( nder, ( o-ts about three French sous a 
pound. There are plenU of trouts. but they 
are small, 'fhere are r-e\eral excellent para-ol- 
niakei- here, an article tl at every body carries 
The whole 1 e nmtry is \cry hilly, and the roads 
m general very uneven ; but, in other respects 
they are plea-ant enough ; and all tho-e on the 
mountain it-elf ha\e a paved way. After din- 
ner to-day, 1 gave a dance to the country girl-, 
and danced with them myself, in order not to 
appi ar airi-h. In some part- of Italy, such a- 
Tuscany and the duchy of' I rhino, the women 
courtesy in the French fa-hion, by bending the 
knees. At the spring nearest the village there 
is a low xpiare marble pillar, which wib placed 
there exactly a hundred and ten years ago, on 
the 1-t .May, whereupon is an inscription set- 
ting forth the various properties of these waters. 
I do not give the inscription, as it may be found 
in several books, wherein mention is made of 
the bath.- of Lucca. At all the bathing places 
there are sand-glas-es for the use of the visitor*; 
and I had, besides, two of them on my table, 
which the host had lent me. In the evening, 
I took only three slices of toast, buttered and 
sugared, without any thing to drink. On 
.Monday, thinking that by this time the Bar- 
naby water had sufficiently cleared the passage, 
I resumed the ordinary waters, of which 1 drank 
five pounds; but on this occasion it did not 
make me perspire, as it usually did. The first 
time I passed water, I voided with it some 
gravel, which had every appearance of being 
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fragments of stone. This water seemed to me 
almost cold, in comparison with that of Bar- 
naby, although the latter itself is but of a 
moderate heat, very far from the heat of the 
waters of Plombieres and Bagnieres. The two 
together had a very good effect, and I was ex- 
cessively delighted that I had paid no attention 
to the directions of those physicians who say 
you are to leave off drinking the waters, if they 
do not succeed the very first day. On Tuesday, 
10th May, in compliance with the custom here, 
a custom which hits my taste very well, I took 
a bath, instead of drinking, and remained in the 
water a full hour, placing myself close under 
the source, for elsewhere the water seemed to 
me cold. Afterwards, as I experienced a great 
deal of annoyance from wind, which I con- 
sidered was owing to the water?, I left off 
drinking them. I felt so comfortable in the 
bath, that I could willingly have gone to sleep 
there. It did not make me perspire, but it 
opened the pores thoroughly ; and when I got 
out, I had myself well rubbed, and went to 
bed, where I stayed some time. 

Every month, in each parish, they have a 
review of the soldiery. My friend the colonel, 
from whom I had continued to receive infinite 
civilities, at this time reviewed those of the 
parish in which we now were. There were 
about two hundred pikemen and harquebussiers, 
who, being arranged in parties, manoeuvred 
against one another, and, for rustics, seemed to 
understand their evolutions very tolerably : the 
colonel's principal business, however, is to keep 
them in good order, and to teach them military 
discipline. The people here are divided into 
two parties, French and Spanish, and this divi- 
sion often produces serious quarrels, which some- 
times break out publicly. The men and women 
who are of our party wear bunches of flowers in 
their caps or hair, over the right ear ; while the 
Spanish party w ear similar bunches of flowers 
over the left ear. The country people here all 
dress like gentlefolks. There is not a woman 
among them that does not wear white shoes, 
Hue thread stockings, and a coloured silk j 
apron ! They are very fond of dancing, and 
cut their capers and turn their pirouettes in ex- 
cellent style. When they speak of the prince 
in this State, they mean the Council of one 
hundred and twenty. The colonels of the troops 
cannot marry without the permission of the 
prince, which is not obtained without a great 
deal of difficulty ; for it is not considered good 
policy to allow these officers to make any very 
close connexions with the people of the country. 
Neither are they permitted to acquire any pro- 
perty within the territories of the State. No 
soldier may leave the country without leave of 
his superiors. There are many of them whom 
poverty compels to beg upon their mountains, 
until they have saved enough to buy their 
military equipment with. 

Wednesday, I went to the bath, and re- 
mained in it for upwards of an hour; I perspired 



a little, and dipped my head. The stoves that 
they use in Germany are exceedingly convenient 
in winter for drying your clothes, and so on ; 
here the person who has charge of the baths 
dries the towels and clothes by means of a 
chafing-dish, filled with coals, and placed on 
bricks over a small fire, which answers the 
purpose much better and more quickly than 
our way. 

They call all the grown-up girls, until they 
are married, and all the lads, until they have 
beards, children. 

On Thursday, I took another bath, very 
much at my ease, and perspired a little. I put 
my head quite under the spout. I felt that the 
bath weakened me a little, and caused a heavi- 
ness in the bladder ; however, 1 voided gravel, 
and expectorated a good deal of phlegm, as 
when I was drinking the waters : and, in other 
respects, I found that taking these waters ex- 
ternally produced much the same effect as 
drinking them. I took another bath on Friday. 
Every day there are large (man ti ties of the 
waters, both of this bath and of Corsena, sent 
off to different parts of Italy. It seemed to me 
that the bathing cleared my complexion. I was 
still annoyed with wind, though it was not 
painful ; it was probably this that produced in 
the water I passed a great deal of foam, and 
small bubbles which did not burst for a consi- 
derable time. Sometimes, also, it contained 
black hairs, though very few, and now I recol- 
lect that, on former occasions, I have passed a 
great many more than I did here. Almost 
always my water was full of some oily matter. 
The people about here are not near such meat- 
eaters as we are. They have nothing but the 
commonest kind of meat, and hardly set any 
price upon it. A very fine hare was sold to me, 
just about this time, for six French sous. They 
do not sport at all, and nobody brings any game 
here, for nobody would buy it. 

Saturday, as it was very bad weather, the 
wind, among other discomforts, blowing so hard 
that even in our chambers we were sensibly re- 
minded of the want of glass windows, I neither 
bathed nor drank the waters. I observed one 
extraordinary effect of these waters in the case 
of my brother, 1 who, though he did not recol- 
lect ever having voided gravel, either naturally 
or from the other waters he had elsewhere drunk 
with me, passed a large quantity here. Sunday 
morning, I bathed again, but without dipping 
my head. After dinner I gave a ball, and dis- 
tributed a number of public presents or prizes, 
as is the custom here, and I was glad to pay 
them this compliment in the spring time. Five 
or six days before, I had caused notice to be 
given of the intended fete in all the neighbour- 
ing villages ; and, the evening before it took 
place, I sent special invitations, as well to the 
ball as to the supper that was to follow, to all 
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the gentlemen and ladies who were tnen staying 
at the two baths. I sent to Lucca tor the prizes ; 
the custom is to give several of these, in order 
not to appear to favour one particular woman 
more than the rest; and, to avoid all jealousy 
and suspicion, there are always eight or ten 
prizes for the women, and two or three for the 
men. 1 had no end of applications made to me 
by different women, one begging me not to 
forget herself, another not to pass over her 
niece, a third, not to omit her daughter, and 
soon. Some days before, 31. (Jio. da Yincenzio 
Snminiati, a particular friend of mine, sent me 
from Lucca, a> I had requested him by letter to 
do, a leather belt and a black cloth cap, tor 
presents to the men ; and for the women, two 
taffeta aprons, one green and the other violet- 
colour (for you always have some articles better 
than others, that you may favour one or two 
amongst them); two other aprons of tamininy, 
four boxes of pins, four pair of >hoc-., of which 
I gave one pair to a pretty girl, out of the ball ; 
a pair of slippers, to which I added a pair of 
^hocs, making one present oi' the two articles: 
three gauze head-dros>es with braids of hair, 
which made three prizes, and four small pearl- 
necklaces, milking nineteen prize* for the wo- 
men. The whole cost me something more than 
six crowns. Then I had five liters, whom I 
found in pro\ i>inns for the whole day, and 
paid them a crown amongst them; and 1 had a 
good bargain here, for in mo.-t cn^es yon have 
to pay them more. The prizes are attached to 
an ornamented hoop, and placed where every 
body can see them. 

\Ye began (lancing on the green, and at this 
time there was no one present but our own peo- 
ple, and I began to tear we should remain by 
ourselves; but soon after there arrived plenty 
of company, from the different places in the 
vicinity, and among them several ladies and 
gentlemen, whom I entertained in the Inst way 
I could, and they seemed very well pleased with 
their reception. As it was rather hot, we 
adjourned to the great hall in the Buonvisi 
palace, which was extremely well adapted for 
a ball-room. When the evening begun to close 
in, about -J2 o'clock, 1 1 addressed the most dis- 
tinguished ladies present, and said that being 
myself neither able nor willing to decide among 
the number of charming and beautiful girls 
that I saw around me, 1 entreated that they 
would take upon them the charge of distribut- 
ing the prizes, according to thefr knowledge of 
the respective merits of the parties. We were 
a long time getting this point arranged, for the 
ladies to whom I appealed at first declined so 
delicate a commission, supposing that I made 
the offer out of mere politeness to them. At 
length they accepted the charge, on my agree- 
ing to this compromise, that, if they "thought 
fit to admit me to their deliberations, I would 
give my opinion in any case suggested to me. 



1 Seven o'clock, i\m. 



Accordingly, I made the best n&e I could of my 
eyes among the crowd of my fair visitors, select- 
ing those who struck me as being the prettiest 
and the most graceful ; for I pointed out to my 
coadjutors that the charm of a dance does not 
merely consist in the movement of the feet, but 
has a great deal to do with the face and figure 
and elegance of the fair ones who take part in 
it. The presents were distributed in the pro- 
portions, ami among the persons we had agreed 
upon ; the lady who undertook their distri- 
bution presented them to the dancers in my 
name, and I, on my part, transferred all the 
merit to her. All this part of the affair passed 
olf exceedingly well, and without any interrup- 
tion, except that one of the girls declined the 
present we offered her, and begged me to give 
it. for her sake, to another girl, whom she 
pointed out, but this I did not think fit to do, 
inasmuch as 1 did not at all admire the looks of 
the latter. The manner of distribution was 
this : as the name of each girl we had selected 
was called out, she left her place in the circle, 
and came and stood before the lady-distributress 
and myself, who were seated side by side. After 

! giving her a kiss, I handed the prize intended 
for her to the lady, who then presented it to 
her, saying, with an amiable smile*: k * It is this 

, gentleman whom you must thank tor this hand- 
some present ;" whereupon I would say : "Not 
at all ; w hatever obligation you may feel is due 

I to this lady, w ho, among so many other candi- 
dates has judged you worthy of this slight 
token of approbation. I only regret that it is 
not more worthy of your such or such quali- 
ties," particularizing in each case the quality 
which most struck me about the recipient. 
There was much the same sort of form gone 
through in giving the men their prizes. The 
gentlemen and ladies of course had nothing to 
do with these little presents, but they all took 
part in the dancing. It is really a most charm- 
ing, and, lor a Frenchman, unusual spectacle, 
to see these country girls so handsome and so 
well dressed, quite like ladies, dancing with as 
much grace and elegance as the best amongst 
us, only in a different fashion. I invited every 
one there to take supper, which in Italy is 
a very slight aifair, in comparison with our 
notion of the thing in France. I got off for 
a joint or two of veal, and a few pair of 
fowls. The only persons I had to supper at my 
own table, were the colonel of the district, 
M. Francisco Gambariui, a Bolognesc, and a 
French gentleman. I, however, gave a seat at 
my table to Divizia, a poor peasant, who lives 
t\vo miles from the Baths, and who, as well as 
her husband, lives by the labour of her hands. 
She is very ugly, is thirty- seven years old, 
has a goitre in her neck, and can neither read 
nor write. But there having resided in her 
father's house, an uncle of hers, who, from her 
tenderest years, used to read aloud in her pre- 
sence Ariosto and some other poets, her mind 
became so alive to, so imbued with, the spi.'t of 
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poetry, that not only does she compose verses 
off-hand with the most surprising facility, but 
she moreover introduces into her compositions 
ancient fables, the names of gods, countries, 
sciences, and illustrious men, as readily as 
ihough she had gone through the regular course 
of studies. She composed a number of these 
verses before me. They are indeed nothing but 
verses and rhymes, but they are at the same 
time conceived in an easy and elegant style. 
There were more than a hundred women at my 
ball, though the time was not very favourable, 
it being just at the period when they are ga- 
thering in their grand harvest of all ; and when 
the whole of tfie labouring population is en- 
gaged, every morning and evening, without 
regard to any fetes or other amusements, in 
picking mulberry-leaves for their silk-worms ; 
and, almost without exception, all the young 
women take part in this work, so that I was 
especially favoured. 

Monday morning, I went to the Bath some- 
what later than usual, for I was detained by the 
barber cutting my hair and shaving nie. 1 
bathed my head, and had a shower-bath, for 
a quarter of an hour, right under the great 
spring. 

Among my visitors at the ball, was the 
deputy -judge, one of the officers whom the 
government appoints in each district, with cog- 
nizance of civil cases, where the amount in 
question does not exceed a small fixed sum ; the 
appointment is for six months only, and the 
officer is then transferred to another district, 
and succeeded by the officer whom he displaces, 
if their conduct has been such as to merit their 
continuance in office. There is another officer, 
who has cognizance of criminal cases. I told 
this gentleman that it appeared to me the 
government would do well to institute a certain 
regulation here, which it would be very easy to 
introduce, and the outline of which I pointed 
out to him. It was simply this: that all the 
water-dealers, who come here in great numbers 
to purchase the waters, and carry them to all 
parts of Italy, should be furnished with an 
attestation of the quantity of water they have 
purchased, which would prevent their commit- 
ting a fraud, a specimen of which had fallen 
under my own observation. One of these mule- 
teers had come to my landlord, who is only a 
private individual, and begged of him to give 
him a written certificate that he had twenty- 
four loads of these waters, whereas, in point of 
fact, he had only four. My landlord, at first, 
refused to sanction this falsehood ; but he at 
last gave the certificate, upon the muleteer's 
promising to return in four or six days and fetch 
the other twenty loads, which he never did. 
The judge paid great attention to my sugges- 
tion, and was very anxious to learn from me 
the name of the muleteer, or, in default of that, 
his appearance, and the horses he had, but I did 
not give him any information of the sort. I 
told him that I was going to try and establish 



here a custom observed in all the more noted 
baths of Europe, where every person of any rank 
leaves a copy of his armorial bearings in or on 
the house where he lodged, as a testimony 
of the obligation he has to the waters ; for 
which intention of mine, the gentleman warmly 
thanked me, in the name of his government. 
They were beginning to cut hay at about this 
time, in several places. 

Tuesday, I remained two hours in the bath, 
and kept my head under a shower bath for 
somewhat more than a quarter of an hour. 

To-day, there arrived at the baths a Cremo- 
nese merchant, settled at Rome ; he was afflicted 
with several extraordinary maladies, yet talked 
and walked about nevertheless, and even seemed 
gay and satisfied with life. His principal ma- 
lady was in the head ; which had become so 
weak that he told us his memory had got so 
bad that, after he had dined, he had no re- 
collection of what he had had for dinner. If 
he went out on some business, he had always 
to come back eight or ten times, to ask what it 
was he was going about. He could hardly say 
his paternoster through. Even when he had 
managed to say it, he would begin again, and 
so on, perhaps half a dozen times, never in the 
slightest degree aware when he had finished 
that he was beginning again, or, when he was 
beginning again, that he had finished. lie 
had laboured under deafness, blindness, and 
well nigh every possible malady ; he was even 
plagued with such heat in the reins, that he was 
obliged to wear a leaden girdle there. For 
several years past, he had been under the disci- 
pline of physicians, whose directions he observed 
with religious exactitude. It was amusing 
enough to hear the different regimens that had 
been prescribed him in different parts of Italj', 
all differing from one another, especially as to 
these baths, and as to shower baths. There 
had been twenty consultations about him, in no 
one of which had the learned professors come to 
any thing like an understanding ; in each case, 
the present physician had condemned his pre- 
decessor, and denounced him as a homicide. 
This gentleman was subject to one very strange 
effect from the wind that he was full of; it 
would burst from him at the ears with such 
violence as frequently to prevent his sleeping ; 
and, whenever he yawned, it would burst out 
impetuously at the same place. He said that 
the best recipe for clearing the stomach was 
to put into your mouth four large grains of 
coriander-comfits, and having moistened them 
into one mass with your saliva, to use them 
as a clyster, the effect of which, he told us, was 
immediate and apparent. He was the first 
person I ever saw with one of those peacock- 
feather hats, that some people use instead of 
parasols, the carrying of which on horseback is 
certainly very inconvenient. This gentleman's 
hat was about seven inches high, and very large 
in diameter ; the width of the crown was not 
less than a foot and a half. The frame of the 
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hat is of taffeta, wadded with silk, to keep out was generated, from which, and from the cho- 

the heat. lie, he endured great suffering for more than 

As I have on former occasions been sorry a year. At about the end of that time, Ins 

that. I had not written more at length my father, who was Governor of Yeletri, sent him 

observations upon the baths I had visited, in- a particular sort of green stone, which he pro- 

asmuch as that I thereby lost materials for cured from a monk, who had been in the Indies ; 

comparing them with the baths I subsequently and the virtue of which was such, that while 

used, I will this time go into greater detail he carried it about him he was never troubled 

upon the matter. with gravel. He had been in this state for two 

Wednesday, I went to the bath, where I years. As to the local effect of the prick, the 

experienced great heat in the body, mid per- thumb, and nearly the whole hand, had since 

spired to a very unuMial extent, which made been all but useless ; and the arm was so weak- 

ine feel somewhat weak. My mouth became ened that he was under the necessity of coming' 

dry, with a bitter ta>te in it; and on leaving every year to the baths at t'orsena to strengthen 

the bath a faintness came over me, such a^ I it, as well as the hand, by the use of the 

had felt on former occasions from the heat of the shower-bath. 

water at Ploinbieres, at liagniere-, at l'ressae, The people here are wretchedly poor; so 
iScc. I did not, however, experience this effect much so that I have seen them eat green mul- 
at Barbotan, nor had I felt it here until to-day ; berries, which they pick as they are gathering 
whether it was that the water was hotter than the leaves for their silk-worms, 
usual, or that on this occasion, 1 bathed curlier As the bargain for letting the house I occn- 
than on former days, and before I had ca»ed pied, had been left uncertain in reference to the 
myself. I remained in the bath an hour and a month of June. 1 thought it better to come to 
half, and had the water poured on my head for an understanding on the subject with my laud- 
about a (piarter of an hour. It was going lord; and he, seeing how I wa- solicited b\ all 
quite contrary to rule to have the shower-bath his neighbours to lodge with them, especially 
in the other bath, for the custom is to take them by the proprietor of the Buonvisi Palace, who 
separately ; and it w as a further departure from offered to let it me for a gold crown a da\ , made 
rub; to have the shower-bath here at all; for up his mind to allow me to stay where 1 was 
the general custom w to take this sort of hath as long a^ I liked, at the rate of twenty-live 
at the other bath, w here they take it at such fold crowns a mouth, commencing from the 
and such particular springs; some at the first 1st of .June, up to which time my lirst bargain 
spring, some at the second, some at the third, remained in force, bin y, hatred, and malice, 
according to the doctor's direction. So again, more or less disguised, reign here, as well as 
in drinking the waters, 1 used to drink the ebew here, among the inhabitants, though they 
waters, and then bathe, and then drink again, are almost all related amongst one another: a 
without attending to any of the rules as to the woman one day repeated to me this proverb : 
particular course of days tor drinking, and days " Whoever wishes his wife to become fruitful, 
for bathing, which are carefully observed here; let him send her to these baths, and keep away 
paying no attention to the regular routine of from them himself." What, among other 
drinking ten days, and bathing twenty-five ; things, more particularly pleased me in the 
some weeks I bathed (very day, others every house when.- I lived, was that I could pass from 
other day ; and, finally, I persisted in bathing it to the bath and back again, over a smooth 
but once a day, while the other visitors always path, across a court-yard of about thirty paces 
bathed twice, and would never remain long long. I was vexed to see the mulberry trees 
under the shower-bath, while' the general prue- stripped of their foliage; it produced the effect 
tice is to remain under it alwa\s an hour at of w inter in the middle of summer. The gravel 
least in the morning, and another hour in the that I was continually passing with my water 
evening. As to the fashion in use here, of seemed to me at this time more rough than 
having the top of the head shaved, and wearing usual, and gave me a great deal of pain, 
there a piece of stuff or wool fastened with a Every day you see people going about to 
band, my bald head made this unnecessary. the different visitor's lodgings, with samples of 

This morning, I received a visit from the wine in small flasks, but there is very little good 
deputy and other distinguished gentlemen who wine to be had here. The white wine is light, 
were lodging at the baths about here. The but sharp and rough to the taste, and by no 
deputy told me of a singular accident that had means salutary for the stomach. If you take 
happened to him some years ago, in consequence the trouble to send to Lucca, or Peseia, for the 
of a prick from a beetle, that he received in the Vino Trelriano, you get a tolerably mellow 
fleshy part of the thumb, and which threw him white wine, but not pleasant to the taste, 
into such a state of weakness, that he was well Thursday, Corpus- Christi Day, I took a 
nigh at death's door. lie was reduced to bath, and, it being of a temperate heat, re- 
such an extremity that he was kept to his bed mained in it for more than an hour ; I perspired 
five months, without being able to stir; and v- ery little; and when I came away, did not 
remaining in this position for this long time feel any debilitating effect from it/ I had a 
so heated his reins, that at length the gravel shower-bath on my head for seven or eight. 

@ ~ ==:*■ 
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nutes ; and when I got into bed again, fell 
into a profound sleep. This bathing and taking 
the shower-bath I found exceed inglj' - pleasant, 
more so than anything else. I felt an itching 
occasionally, in my hands and all over my 
body indeed ; and the people about, I under- 
stood, were very subject to the itcli : among 
the children, the thrush was very prevalent. 
Here, as well as at the other baths I have 
visited, the people about think nothing at all 
of that which strangers come so far to procure ; 
a great many of the country people, that I 
spoke to, had never even tasted the water, and 
had no sort of opinion of it. Yet it is sur- 
prising they do not try the effect, for they 
seem by no means a long-lived people. In the 
mucous matter which I was constantly passing 
with my water, there was occasionally gravel. 
When t took the shower-bath on the lower 
part of my stomach, I found it produce the 
effect of expelling wind ; and at these times, 
the swelling which troubled me in those parts 
visibly diminished ; so that I concluded this 
swelling to be occasioned by the wind. 

Friday, I remained in the bath the usual 
time, and took a shower-bath on the head, for 
somewhat longer than my general custom. The 
extraordinary quantity of water that 1 was con- 
stantly pa-sing, made me suspect that it pro- 
ceeded from the bladder, where it had gathered, 
for by putting the gravel together, I could 
often have made a large ball ; which proved 
that it rather proceeded thence than from the 
water, which would have passed it immediately 
that it had formed it. 

Saturday, I remained in the bath for two 
hours, and took a shower-bath for more than 
a quarter of an hour. 

Sunday, I took no bath, The same day, one 
of the gentlemen of the plaee gave us a ball. 
The want of clocks here, as well as almost all 
over Italy, seemed to me an extreme incon- 
venience. In the bath-house there is an image 
of the Virgin, with this inscription in verse : 
Auspicio ftiCf Diva, tuo quicumqae luvacnim 
ingreditnr, sospea, ac bonus hinc abcat} One 
cannot too warmly praise the combination of 
beauty and utility which characterises the 
method they have here of cultivating the moun- 
tains, up to the very summits, by laying out 
the circumference of each hill in great circular 
platforms, round and round, ascending from 
one to the other by a sort of staircase, the top 
of eacli of which is strengthened, where neces- 
sary, by stones, or some other casing. Each 
platform forms a corn-field, on the outside of 
which is a border of vines, which thus encir- 
cle the whole mountain, in gradually ascending 
gyrations, up to the very top. Where one of 
these platforms is not sufficiently level by 
nature, and cannot be rendered so by art, it 
is covered with vines altogether. 



1 " Grant, holy Lady, that whosoever entercth this bath, 
may leave it in good health, both of mind and body." 



At the ball given by the Bolognese gentle- 
man, which I mentioned just now, a woman 
danced for some time, balancing on her head a 
pitcher full of water, and managed this feat 
with such skill and nicety that she did not 
spill one drop of the water, nor did the pitcher 
oneo seem to lose its equilibrium. 

The physicians were astonished at seeing 
most of us Frenchmen drink the waters in the 
morning, and then bathe the same day. 

Monday morning, I remained two hours in 
the bath; but I did not have a shower-bath, 
as I took it into my head to drink three pounds 
of water, which had a slight operation. I 
used to bathe my eyes every morning, by 
opening them when I was in the water, a 
process which did me neither good nor harm. 
I believe 1 got rid of my three pounds of water 
before I left the bath, what with perspiration 
and other evacuations. As for the last two or 
three days, I had found my stomach somewhat 
too bound, I took, as had been recommended 
me, three grains of coriander comfits, which 
greatly relieved me both of the wind, which 
1 had been full of, and in other respects. But 
though I had thus thoroughly purged my reins, 
I still ff It a sort of pricking there, which I 
attributed more to the wind than to anything 
else. 

Tuesday, I did not drink the waters, but 1 
remained two hours in the bath, and kept my 
head a quarter of an hour under the shower-bath. 
Wednesday, I stayed in the bath an hour 
and a half, and had a shower-bath for about 
half an hour. 

Up to the present time, sooth to say, the 
little intercourse I had had with these people, 
had not even given me an opportunity of bear- 
ing out the reputation for capacity and mind 
that, somehow or other, I had got credit for ; I 
had given no specimen of any extraordinary 
talent, to excite their admiration, or warrant 
them in over-estimating the few advantages I 
possess. Yet, to-day, some physicians, having 
to meet on a more than usually important con- 
sultation, namely, respecting a young noble- 
man, M. Paul de Cesis (nephew of the cardinal 
of that name), who was at this time at the 
baths, came, at his request, to beg that I would 
be present at their consultation, and, having 
heard their various opinions, would give my 
opinion thereon ; for that he had made up his 
mind to abide entirely by my decision. This 
made me laugh in my sleeve ; but the same 
thing has happened to me more than once 
before, both here and at Rome. 

I at times experienced a weakness and dim- 
ness in the eyes, when 1 read much, or looked 
fixedly at any luminous object; and what made 
me the more uneasy at this was that I had felt 
it, more or less, ever since I had the attack of 
sick head-aehe near Florence. A heaviness in 
the forehead, unaccompanied by pain, would 
come over me, and then before my eyes there 
would arise a sort of hazy cloud, which, though 
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it did not prevent my seeing, confused the 
sight, in a peculiar way tliat I cannot describe. 
By decrees, these head-aches, when they came, 
lasted longer ami longer, though, except in the 
way I have mentioned, they did not incom- 
mode me ; and since I had taken to the shower- 
baths on my head, I had su tiered an attack 
every year, and there was almost constantly a 
mist before my eyes, but still without pain or 
inflammation. Now up to the time when this 
disagreeable sort of thing came upon me at 
Florence, I had not had a heud-uehe for full 
ten years, so that it somewhat alarmed me ; 
and, fearing lest the use of the shower-bath 
should weaken my head, I determined not to 
repeat it. 

Thursday, I was in the bath only an hour. 

Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, I did nothing, 
being somewhat alarmed at these head-aches, 
and not feeling, in other respects, inclined to \ 
bathe, or drink the water*, for I was constantly 
passing a quantity of gravel. My head, how- 
ever, did not regain its proper state ; every 
now and then it became troublesome, especially 
whenever I got thinking about anything. 

Monday morning, I drank thirteen glares, 
containing six pounds and a half, of the com- 
mon spring; I pa>sed about three pounds of 
this in a crude state before dinner, and the rest 
afterwards, by degree*. Though my head-ache 
was neither very violent nor unremitting, it 
turned my complexion to a blocking hue. Yet 
>till it did not incommode or weaken me, as it 
had done on former occasions, except in the one 
respect of confusing my vision. To-day they 
began cutting rye in the plain. 

Tuesday, at day -break, I went to l>ar- 
naby's spring, and drank six glares, containing 
-ix pounds of wnt-T, which made me per- 
spire a little. There was a drizzling rain this 
morning. The water I had taken soon pro- 
duced its effect, and gave me a thorough 
scouring ; I did not, however, pass much 
water, but in two hours I had resumed my 
natural colour. 

You can boar 1 at some houses here for six 
gold crowns a month, or thereabout, for which 
you have a room to yourself, and every con- 
venience yon can desire, and they keep your 
valet into the bargain ; if you have no servant 
of your own, the landlord provides you with 
every necessary attendance. 

Before the day was over, I had passed all the 
water, and indeed more than I had drunk alto- 
gether, which, besides what I had drunk at the 
bath, was a half pound of wine and water I 
took at dinner. I ate hardly any supper. 

Wednesday, a very wet day, I drank seven 
pounds of water in seven glasses, and passed it 
all before the end of the day, together with 
what else I had drunk. 

Thursday, I took nine pounds, seven in the 
first instance, and when I began to pass it, I 
sent for two more, and this, too, I passed the 
whole of, in due course. 



Friday and Saturday I repeated the dose. 
Sunday, I drank none at all. 

Monday, I drank seven pounds of water, in 
seven glasses. I still passed gravel, bat some- 
what less than when I used to bathe; and I 
observed that this was also the case with several 
other persons, at the same time. To-day I felt 
a pain in the lower part of the stomach, the 
same as I generally feel in passing a >tonc, and 
towards the evening, accordingly, I did pass a 
small one. 

Tuesday, I passed another, and I am con- 
vinced by experience that the water here is 
powerful enough to break stone*, for I have felt 
them descending into the bladder quite large, 
and afterwards I pu*sed them broken into small 
pieces. To-day I drank eight pounds of water, 
at eight times. 

If Calvin had known that in these parts the 
preaching monks call themselves ministers, he 
would doubtless have given his preachers some 
other name. 

Wednesday, I took eight pounds of water, in 
eight glasses. I nearly always passed half what 
1 had taken, in three hours, in a crude state, 
and in its natural colour; and, shortly after- 
wards, n half pound more, tinged of a red 
colour: the re*t passed otf after dinner, and in 
the course of the night. 

The season that was now come on, brought a 
great deal of company to the bath ; ami from 
the installers that I now had an opportunity of 
observing, and from the 1 opinions of the physi- 
cians themselves, particularly of 31. Donato, 
the author id' a treatise on tin *e waters, I 
found I had not. been so very wrong in tak- 
ing a shower-bath on my head in the bath ; 
for it is a freijuent practice i'or them to apply 
the shower-bath to their stomachs, by means of 
a long tube, one end of which is attached to the 
mouth of tlie spring, and the water is thus con- 
veyed in a powerful stream to tin 1 exact part of 
the body where it is required. It is also the 
custom always to bathe the same day that you 
take this shower-bath : so that the only differ- 
ence between them and me was, that I took the 
shower-bath when I was actually in the bath, 
ami put my head directly under the spring, 
instead of having the water brought through a 
tube. The only question is, whether I was not 
wrong in not continuing this course. I have, 
ever since, all along had a strong notion that, 
had I done so, I might by degrees have got rid 
of all the humours that plague me. 31. Donato 
approved of people's drinking and bathing in 
the same day ; and his sanction makes me the 
more vexed that I had not the firmness to per- 
severe in my first idea, of drinking the waters 
every time I bathed. The doctor was also loud 
in his praises of the Barnaby spring; but, not- 
withstanding all his learned reasonings, it is 
(piite clear that these waters produced no effect 
upon several persons I saw there, who were not 
subject to passing gravel in their water, as I 
continued to do ; which I mention because I 
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;annot make up my mind to believe that this 
gravel was produced by these waters. 

Thursday morning, in order to get the first 
:>lace, I went to the bath before daybreak, and 
lrank, at intervals, for an hour, without bathing 
ny head ; and I imagine that this getting up so 
*arly, and the going to bed again afterwards, 
lisagreed with ine ; my mouth got so hot and 
Iry that, in the evening, before going to bed, 
[ drank two large glasses of the same water 
cooled, which produced no other effect than 
that of refreshing me. 

Friday, I did nothing. The Franciscan mi- 
nister, as they call the provincial, a man of 
great merit, learned, and very pleasing in his 
manners, who was residing at the bath, with 
several other monks of different religious orders, 
sent me a present of some excellent wine, and a 
variety of sweetmeats. 

Saturday, I neither bathed nor drank the 
waters, but went to dine at Menalfio, a large 
and handsome village, situated at the top of one 
of the mountains of which I have spoken. I 
took some fish with me, and got accommodation 
at the house of a soldier, who, after travelling 
about a great deal in Franee and other coun- 
tries, married a woman in Flanders, with whom 
he reeeivcd some money, and has since settled 
here: his name is Santo. There is a fine church 
here. Among the inhabitants there are a great 
number of retired soldiers, most of whom have 
also seen a good deal of the world. They are 
all divided oil" here into two parties, the one 
siding with France, the other with Spain, and 
1 happening, without thinking of it, to put a 
flower behind my left ear, it gave vast offence 
to the French party. After dinner, I went up 
to the fort, which stands at the very summit of 
the hill, and is a tolerably strong place, witli 
high walls rising from the steep sides of the 
rock. Even up to the very base of this fort, 
however, the ground is highly cultivated ; in- 
deed, all about this part of the country, it 
seems to be a rigid principle not to lose a single 
yard of ground that can by any possibility be 
made available; on the wildest and most rugged 
places, on rocks and precipices, even in the cre- 
vices of the mountain, you find vines and crops 
of corn and hay, while in the plain below 
they have not a "bit of hay. I descended the 
mountain on the other side, and then returned 
home. 

Sunday morning, I went to the bath with 
several other gentlemen, and remained there 
half an hour. I received from M. Louis Pini- 
tesi a present of a large quantity of very fine 
fruit, amongst which were some figs, the first 
that had appeared this season at the bath, and 
also a dozen flasks of excellent wine, The same 
day the Franciscan minister also sent me a 
quantity of fruit, so that I was able, in my 
turn, to make presents to my neighbours. 

After dinner, there was a ball, where several 
ladies were assembled, very well dressed, but 
by no means remarkable for beauty, though 



they were reckoned among the handsomest 
women of Lucca. 

In the evening, M. Louis Ferrari of Cremona, 
who knew me very well, sent me some boxes of 
excellent quinces, some lemons of a rare sort, 
and some oranges of an extraordinary size. 

In the night, a little before day-break, I had 
a cramp in the calf of the right leg, accompa- 
nied with severe pains, which came on every 
now and then. The cramp held me for a full 
half hour. 'Tis a long time since I had a similar 
attack, and that only lasted for half a minute 
or so. 

Monday, I went to the bath, and kept my 
stomach under the spring for an hour j at one 
time I felt a little pricking in the leg where I 
had the cramp. 

It was now the time of year when the wea- 
ther begins to feel warm ; the grasshoppers are 
not more troublesome here than in France ; and 
the air seemed to me generally much fresher 
and purer than it is at home. 

Among free nations, you do not see the same 
distinction of ranks and persons as among other 
people ; here, where 1 am, persons of the hum- 
blest station bear themselves quite in a lordly 
style ; even the beggars address you in an 
authoritative and dictatorial tone ; for instance : 
"Give me something, will you?" or, u Give 
me something, d'ye hear ? " At Uome, the 
phrase is, " Benefit me, for your own sake." 

Tuesday, I remained an hour in the bath. 

Wednesday, 21st June, early in the morning, 
I left this place, and, upon taking leave of the 
company whom I found assembled at the bath, 
I received from them the kindest assurances of 
friendship and good-will. 1 proceeded through 
a series of steep, but at the same time picturesque 
and well-cultivated, hills to 

Peseia, twelve miles, a small town with a 
castle, situated on the river Pescia, in the ter- 
ritory of Florence, where there are some good 
houses. Here is the chief mart of the famous 
Trebiano wine, the growth of a vineyard situ- 
ated in the centre of large plantations of olive 
trees. The inhabitants of this town are warm 
friends of France, in token of which, appa- 
rent! j r , they have a dolphin for their town- 
arms. 

After dinner, we went on through a fine 
open plain, thickly studded with gentlemen's 
seats and other houses. I had intended a visit 
to Monte Catino, to taste the hot salt water 
of the Tettuceio ; the place lay on my right 
hand, about a mile out of the road, and nearly 
seven miles from Pescia, but I forgot all about 
it until I had nearly reached 

Pistoia, eleven miles. I put up at an inn on 
the other side of the town, wdiere I received a 
visit from the son of M. Ruspiglioni, who i^ 
making a journey through Italy with a vettu- 
rino, and herein he is wrong ; for it is far better 
in every respect to take horses from one place 
to another, than to put yourself into the 
hands of a vetturino for the whole of a long 
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journey. From Pistoia to Florence, a distance 
of twenty miles, the horses cost only four 
julios. Leaving Pistoia next itinrning-, I 
passed through "the little town of Prato, and 
got by dinner-time to Castello, where wc dis- 
niounted at an inn opposite tlie grand-duke's 
palace. After dinner, we went to give his 
garden a clone examination, and I found herein 
another instance how the imagination trans- 
cend.^ reality. I had seen this garden in the 
winter-time, when it was all bare and leaflet, 
and at that time my fancy had pictured forth a 
glowing representation of what the place would 
he in a more favourable season ; but I now 
found that my imagination had been far too 
sanguine. 

From Prato to Castello, seventeen miles. 
After dinner, we went to 

Florence, three miles. Friday, I witnessed 
the public processions ami the grand-duke in 
his state-couch. Amoii'jf other grand sight- 
exhibited on this occasion, there h a sort of 
small moveable staije, gilt on llie nut-ide, on 
which there are tour little children, and a 
monk, or a nun dressed up a< a moid;, with a 
great false beard, w ho represents St. Francis 
d'Assisi, standing, holding his hands eroded 
ii])on his brea>t, as in the portrait of him, and 
with a crown over hi- head, fixed on hi> hood. 
Then: were other children on fo<it, armed, one 
of whom represented St. (ieor-jfe. When these 
came to the square, there ru-hed out upon the 
champion a great dragon, made to hok vi ry 
terrible, and spouting tlame- from his jaw-, and 
so large as evidently somewhat to stagger the 
men who carried him. 

The \oung St. (ieorge attacked in 1 is turn 
the dragon, and struck him, now with his sword 
and then with his lance, and at last vanquished 
the monster, and stabbed him deep in the 
throat. 

While at this place, I received a great deal 
of kindness from one of the (iondi family, who 
resides at Lyons. Jle sent me some excellent 
wine. 

The weather had now go so hot that the 
people of the place themselves were astonished 
at it. 

In the morning, at day-break, I had an at- 
tack of cholic in my right side, and suffered a 
great deal of pain from it for about three hours. 
To-day I ate the iir^t melon 1 had tasted this 
year. They had had pumpions and almonds 
here from the very first day of June. 

On the *2Ud, there was a grand chariot race, 
in a large open square, of an oblong form, and 
surrounded on all sides by handsome houses. 
At each corner of this place they had erected a 
wooden obelisk, and a long cord extended from 
each of these to the other, to prevent people 
from crossing the ground ; there were, besides, 
several men stationed along these ropes, to keep 
any person from getting over thcin. The bal- 
conies were full of ladies; the grand-duke, with 
the duchess and the court, occupying the lower 



balcony of the principal house. The other 
spectators were ranged along the sides of the 
square, outside the ropes, and on a sort of 
scaffolds, on one of which I got a place. There 
were five chariots or cars to run. They took 
their places by lot, in a row, by one of the obe- 
lisks. It seemed to be considered that the out- 
side place was the best, as giving the driver 
the huh command of the ground. The horses 
started at the sound of a trumpet. The chariot 
that had the lead on arriving at the starting- 
po-t, in the third run round the course, was the 
winner. The grand-duke's car had the best of 
it up to the commencement of the third round, 
but th'n Strozzi's charioteer, who had kept 
very do>e to the grand-duke's, nrsjfed his horses 
to the utmost, and managed to get so nearly on 
a level with the latter as to make the victory 
a qui stion between them. I observed, that the 
populace broke their previous silence when they 
saw Strozzi's charioteer making head, and began 
shouting and encouraging him with all their 
mi:<ht and main, utterly regardless of their 
prince's Feins: present. And afterwards, when 
the di-pute, ns to the victory, was referred to 
the decision of the iuduts of the course, those 
anion.: tin 



; 



f the 
.. who were in favour of Strozzi 
having appealed to the judgment of the as- 
sembly, there was rui-ed an almost unanimous 
shout in favour of Strozzi, who ultimately 

' obtained the prize ; though it seemed to inc 
that the c rand-duke's charioteer was n ally the 
winner. The value of the pr-z • wji> a hundred 

| crowns. I was more pleased with this spectacle 
than with any other I had witncsM'd in Italy, 
for my fancy was tickled with its resemblance 

I to the race- of the ancients. 

This being St. John's eve, the roof of the 

I cathedral was surrounded by two or three rows 
of lamps, and a number of rockets were let 
off. They say, however, that it is not the 
general custom in Italy, as in France, to have 
tire-works on St. John's day. 

This festival came round, in its due course, on 
the Sunday, and being, of all the saints' days, 
the one observed by the people of I'kaence 
with the greatest solemnity and rejoicing, every 

j body was from an early hour abroad to take 
part in it, dressed in their best. I had thus an 
opportunity of seeing all the women, old and 
young; and I must confess that the amount of 
ixautv at Florence appeared to me very limited. 
Furly in the mornintr, the grand-duke took his 
seat in the palace square, upon a platform, winch 
occupied the whole front of the palace, the 
walls of which, as well as the platform, were 
hung with rich tapestry, lie was seated under 

I a canopy, with the pope's nuncio at his side on 

| the left* and the Ferrarese ambassador on his 
right, but not so near him by a good deal as 
the nuncio. Here there passed before him a 
loin? procession of men in various guises, em- 
blems of the different castles, towns, and states 
dependent upon the archduchy of Florence, and 
the name and style ot each, as its representa- 
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tive passed, was announced to the assembled 
multitude by a herald, who stood by in full 
costume. Representing Sienna, for instance, 
there came forward a young man, habited in 
white and black velvet, bearing in one hand a 
large silver vase, and in the other, an effigy of 
the she-wolf of Sienna. These offerings he laid 
at the feet of the duke, accompanying them 
with a suitable address. When he had passed 
on, he was followed in single file, and as their 
names were successively called out, by a number 
of ill-dressed men, mounted on sorry hacks or 
on mules, some carrying a silver cup, others a 
ragged banner. These fellows, of whom there 
were a great number, went on through the 
streets, without any sort of form or ceremony, 
and, indeed, without exhibiting the slightest 
gravity or even decency of demeanour, but 
rather seeming to treat the whole thing as a 
jest. They took their part in the affair as 
representatives of the various castles and other 
places in immediate dependence upon the state 
of Sienna. This ceremonial takes place every 
year. 

By and by, advanced a car, bearing a great 
wooden pyramid, with steps all up it. on which 
stood little boys dressed in different fashions, 
to represent saints and angels The pyramid 
was as high as a house ; and at the top of it 
was a St. John, that is to say, a man dressed 
as St. John, bound to an iron bar. Next after 
this car came the public officers, those connected 
with the revenue occupying the first rank. 

The procession was closed by another car, 
on which were several young men, with three 
prizes, which were afterwards run for, in dif- 
ferent sorts of races. On each side of the car 
were the horses that were about to take part 
in the races, led by the jockeys, wearing the 
colours of their different masters, among whom 
were some of the greatest nobles of the country. 
The horses were small, but exquisitely formed. 

The heat at this time was no greater than 
we feel it in France ; but, to avoid the effects 
of it as much as possible, I resorted to the ex- 
pedient of having my bed made up on the 
dining-table, every night, for the bedsteads and 
beds they have here are utterly intolerable to 
strangers; and I moreover managed in this 
way to escape the vermin, which swarm in 
every bed of every inn, in these parts. In fact, 
in almost every respect, this is a very uncom- 
fortable place for travellers, who are not pretty 
well case-hardened. 

There is very little fish to be got at Florence, 
and what you do get, in the way of trout, &c, 
comes from such a distance, that it has first to 
be salted. Giovanni Mariano, a Milanese, who 
was staying in the same inn where I was, 
had a present sent him from the grand duke 
of wine, bread, fruit, and some live fish ; but 
these fish were very small, and were brought 
in jars of water. 

All day long my mouth felt dried up, and 
I was tormented with a parching, insatiable 



thirst, such as I am sometimes annoyed with at 
home in the extreme heats of summer. I ate 
nothing but fruit, and sugared salad ; yet, 
notwithstanding this temperate diet, I continued 
very unwell. 

The amusements which we in France enter 
upon after supper, here precede that meal. In 
the very long days, supper is not taken till late 
at night, and people do not ri^e till seven or 
eight in the morning. 

After dinner, everybody went to see the 
horse-racing. The Cardinal de Medici's horse 
won : the prize was worth about -200 crowns. 
This spectacle is not so agreeable as the chariot- 
race, for it takes place in the street, and all 
you see is the horses tearing past where you 
stand, at the top of their speed, and there 
is an end of the matter, as far as you are 
concerned. 

On Sunday, I went to see the Palace Pitti. 
Among other things there, I noticed the statue 
in marble of a mule ; the original is still alive, 
and earned its honours by its services as a 
draught-mule during the erection of this palace; 
at least, so say the Latin verses, which form 
an inscription on the statue. I saw here also, 
the antique chimaora, an animal with the body 
of a lion, and a head with horns and ears. 

On the preceding Saturday, the grand 
duke's palace was thrown open to ail coiners, 
without exception, and was crowded with 
country people, who, by and by, nearly all 
collected in the great hall, where they fell to 
dancing. As I looked upon them, it seemed 
to my fancy an image of a people's lo^t liberty, 
an all but extinguished light throwing out a 
flickering gleam once a year, amid the shows 
of a saint's day. 

Monday, I went to dine with Signor Silvio 
Piccolomini, a man of distinguished merit, and, 
among other accomplishments, pre-eminent for 
his skill in the use of the rapier. There was 
a large party of gentlemen present, and we 
conversed upon a variety of topics. Signor 
Piccolomini holds in very slight estimation the 
practice of even the most celebrated Italian 
fencing-masters, such as II Veniziano, II Bo- 
lognese, II Patinostrato, and others ; the only 
professor that he thinks anything of, is a pupil 
of his, that has established himself at Brescia, 
where he teaches the art to the gentry about 
there. He said, that the way in which all the 
masters he spoke of taught fencing, had neither 
method nor manner about it. He particularly 
condemns those long, sprawling passes, which, 
nine cases out of ten, place your weapon in the 
power of a skilful adversary ; he maintained 
that men who are actually engaged in combat 
do nothing of the sort, as all experience showed ; 
he said it was to him quite absurd to see a 
man making an immense lunge, which all but 
throws him off his balance, then draw back, 
and then make another lnnge, longer, if pos- 
sible, than the first, as if he had nothing to 
do but to go through a set of postures. 3VJ. 
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Piccolomini told us lie was about to print a 
work on this subject. The conversation then 
turned upon warfare, in reference to wliicli 
our host expressed his contempt lor artillery, 
and proceeded to make some remarks upon this 
point, which pleased me very much. He <piitc 
concurs with what Machiavel has written upon 
the subject. In reference to fortifications, he 
said that the most skilful engineer living is 
a gentleman now at Florence, in the service 
of the (n'and Duke Francis. 

They have a custom here of cooling their 
wine, by putting sunw in the glass. I myself 
put \vr\ little, for I was f.;r from well ; 1 had 
i'requent pains in the kidneys, and was con- 
stantly passing quantities o'" gravel ; and, more- 
over, had not yet sneci cdrd in getting rid of 
the disagreeable lits of w<akness an ! aching 
in my head ; every now and then I hud a 
swimming there, accompanied b\ a heaviness 
that involved forehead, eyes, no-o, n"d even- 
part of inv thee, in it> ( l!'< cN. It «»ecun*ed to 
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r to ]Ki<s away t!i tiaie, 

pun siiiur of tho-e Indie* who-e 

to all comers w ith monev in 

I saw some of the most cele- 



brated of them, but they did not strike me as 
being any thing remarkable. They live by 
themselves, in a particular part of the town 
assigned them, and their wretched lodgings as 
little resemble those of the Hoimm and Venetian 
courtezans, as they themselves resemble the 
latter Indies in beauty, dress, and department. 
If any public woman prefers li\ing in another 
part of tin* town, she must keep her vocation a 
secret, and have some other occupation, a> a 
blind to '"over her frailty. 

I went to look at the silk-spinners, and ob- 
served that, by means of a certain machine, one 
woman can turn five hundred spindles at once. 

Tuesday morning, I parsed a small nn] stone. 

Wednesday, I w< tit to see the grand duke's 
country home. What struck nm nio-t here 
was an artiiicial rock, of a pyramiuieal form, 
composed of all sorts of natural minerals, piled 
together in some particular arrangement. From 
this rock spouted a powerful fountain of water, 
which, falling into a grotto that formed the 
interior of the rock, worked all sorts of ma- 
chinery ami automata there, such as mills, 
clocks, sentinels, animals, kc. <kc. 

Thursday, there was another horse-rare, but 
I did not think it worth while to go and see it. 
.After dinner I went to Pratolino, which I ex- 
amined once more hi detail. The keeper having 



requested I would give him my opinion of the 
beauties of the place, as compared with Tivoli, 
1 did *o, comparing the two places, not in gene- 
ral, but in detail, pointing out the advantages 
of each, and wherein the one was superior to, 
or fell short of, the other. 

Friday, I bought at the Juntas 1 eleven plays, 
and H)im; other pieces. I saw here a printed 
copy of Boccaccio's will, with a discourse on 
the Decameron. Thi> will shows to what asto- 
nishing poverty, to what extreme misery, this 
great man had become reduced. JIc leaves his 
sisters and eon-ins nothing but his bed and 
some bed-clothes; the few books he laid arc 
bequeathed to a certain monk, on condition of 
hi- allowing any person to see them, wdio 
applies for that purpose; he gives an exact 
inventory of every wretched little article of 
furniture, of e\ery utensil he is possessed of; 
and at the end of the document, he gives di rec- 
ti us about los tiini ral, and what masses are to 
be said for him. The will is printed u rhutim 
from the < r-'ginal, w hieh was written on a 
n, '■•_'' 1 ' 1 < t parehi ■ l .. 

T!'C 1! ..in a,l \«' "inn courtezans Mt at 
: ■ . ■ » r v. !. '\\< to attract \Mtor*; lure, these 
I e'i tai : at tie eoors ol iheir loupes, where 
!!,« \ i .■main on the look-out, during a good part 
ot the day. Here \ on may lind tla m, with 
nice or !<--• company. ehathng, or \ erv often 
(! on i lg in the middle nf the street, w ith a circle 
ot' -]■ "t iters r< and them. 

Sni!(!i'\, -J 1 1 1 1 ot July, I left Flon ree, after 
dinner, and pa-sing the Arno, left that river on 
the right, though we ?till went in the direction 
ot' its eour-e. We proceeded along a loveh 
and richly tortile plain, which produces among 
other tilings the tine-t melons that are grown in 
Tuscany. The best sort of melons are not ripe 
till about the middle of .July. The place where 
the very choicest are produced is Fegnain, 
throe miles from Florence. Our route conti- 
nued through a splendid open country, with 
en-ties genth. men's seats, detached houses, and 
village?-, on one side or the other, almost the 
whole way along. Among the rest, we passed 
through a pretty place called Kmpoli, a name 
which to my ear smacked of the old time; but 
I saw no vestiges of antiquity there, except, 
clo-e bv the high road, a ruined bridge, which 
had a look of something about it. 

1 was struck in the-e parts, with three things: 
Jirst, with seeing all the people of the district 
working on ^muhus at getting in the harvest ; 
secondly, with seeing the peasantry, after their 
day's labour, sitting with lutes in their hands, 
and their fair ones beside them, reciting from 
memory whole stanzas of Ariosto ; but this is 
also to' be seen in ever) other part of Italy ; 
and, thirdly, with finding that they left their 
corn out in the fields, ten or fifteen days or 
more, without any apprehension of its being 
stolen. 

I 
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Towards evening, we arrived at 

Scala, twenty miles. There is only one inn 
here, but that is a very good one. 1 took no 
supper, and when I got to bed I hardly slept a 
! wink, in consequence of a severe tooth-ache in 
' my right jaw. I was often troubled with tins 
malady, in combination with my head-aches ; 
but it generally plagued me most when I was 
eating, for every thing I put into my mouth 
gave me pain. 

Monday morning, 3rd of July, we proceeded 
along a road on the banks of the Arno, which 
by and by brought us into a wide plain, covered 
with golden corn. About mid -day we ar- 
rived at 

Pisa, twenty miles, a town belonging to the 
Duke of Florence. It stands in a plain, on the 
bunks of the Arno, which traverses its centre, 
and thence flows on to join the &ea, six miles 
from the town. The river between Pisa and 
the sea is navigable by tolerably large vessels. 

The colleges and schools had just commenced 
their long vacation, which lasts the three hot- 
test months in each year. 

YVe found here an excellent troop of come- 
dians, called the Desiosi. 

As the inn where I at first put up, did not 
please me, I hired a small furnished house, 
containing four bed-rooms and a sitting-room. 
The landlord undertook to cook for us. The 
rooms were large and handsome, and I only 
paid eight crowns a month for the whole. The 
landlord also supplied us into the bargain, with 
table-linen, such as napkins and table-cloths, 
but this did not much add to his expenses, for 
in Italy they only give you two changes of these 
a week. We put our servants on board wages, 
and we ourselves dined regularly at the inn, for 
four julios a day. 

Our house was very agreeably situated, with 
a fine view of the Arno, and the large bason 
which it forms here, and which is covered 
with merchant vessels and boats laden with 
goods. Along the sides, are some handsome 
quays, like the Quai des Augustins, at Paris ; 
and, overlooking these, are two rows of houses, 
anions: which was that I had hired. 

Wednesday, 5th of July, I went to see the 
cathedral, on the site of which formerly stood 
a palace of the Emperor Adrian. Here are 
an infinite number of marble columns, nearly 
all different in form and workmanship. The 
doors are made of some metal. This church 
is adorned with a variety of spoils of Greece 
and Egypt, and is itself almost entirely con- 
structed out of the ruins of the ancient edifice 
that preceded it. Every here and there, you 
see inscriptions, some upside down, others half 
broken off and defaced ; and there are a few, in 
unknown characters, said to be the ancient 
Etruscan. 

The Campanile here is an inclined one, like 
that at Bologna, deviating from the perpen- 
dicular not less than forty-two feet ; it is sur- 
rounded by open pilasters and corridors. 
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One day, I went to see the church of St. 

> John, an edifice full of fine sculptures and 

I paintings. Among other beautiful things, is 

j a marble pulpit, enriched with a number of 

j figures, so exquisitely sculptured that Lorenzo, 

I who, they say, killed Duke Alexander, took 

off the heads of some of them, as a present for 

the queen. 1 The form of the church closely 

resembles that of La Rotonda,- at Home. 

The natural son of the Duke Alexander I 
spoke of, resides here. He is an old man, as 
far as I could jud^e, lie lives very com- 
fortably upon a pension from the present duke, 
and does not trouble his head about anything 
beyond that. His amusements are hunting 
and fishing, for which the surrounding country 
affords hi in every po-sibln faeil : iv. 

There is no place in 1 taly which more abounds 
I in holy relies, in rich works of art, in fine 
! marbles, than does Pisa. 
i T had very great gra-i" 
the public mausoleum 
Santo: it is an oblonr. 
large size, three hur.dn 
hundred wide ; the con- 
is forty feet wide, raid 
and paved with marble. The wall < are covered 
with old paintings, among which is a portrait 
of a Gondi of Florence, the lounder of the 
family of that name. 

The nobles of this town have for centuries 
been entombed under this corridor ; you see 
here the names and arms of about four hundred 
families, of whom barely four now remain 
here, escaped from the ruthless sword of war, 
and the ruin of their ancient town, which, it is 
true, is still populous, but it is principally so 
with strangers. Of these noble families, among 
whom ranked marquisscs, earls, and counts, 
some migrated to other parts of Christendom, 
where their descendants still flourish. 

In the middle of this building, there is an 
open space, where they still bury their dead. 
I was told that in most cases the bodies de- 
posited here, in the first eight hours swell po 
much that they seem to raise up the earth that 
covers them ; eight hours after, the swelling 
goes down, and the bodies decay ; and in 
another eight hours the flesh is entirely con- 
sumed, so that in twenty-four hours nothing 
remains but the bare skeleton. This is a phe- 
nomenon similar to that which takes place in 
the cemetery at Home, where, as it is said, the 
earth thrusts back the body of any Roman that 
is deposited in it. This place is paved round 
with marble, as well as the corridor. Upon 
this marble there is a layer of earth, four or 
five feet deep, which earth, they say, was 
brought from Jerusalem, at the time of the 
expedition that the Pisans made there with a 
large army. By permission of the bishop, a 



» Montaigne probably refers to Queen Catherine dt» 
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hand fill of this earth is occasionally carried away table, tht-rt* tell upon the tahle three drops of 
and put into other sepulchres, under the im- I blood from the holy father's nose. These drops 

pression that it has the client of consuming the of blood still remain, and are as fresh as though 

bodies more speedily ; an idea which would they had fallen yesterday. The Genoese, a 

seem to gather strength from the tact, that in good many years ago, came and broke off a 

the cemetery here you find hardly any bones, piece of this ruble, in order to get possession of 

as you do in other towns. one of these drops of blood ; whereupon the 

The neighbouring mountain-* produce very Pi-ans forthwith removed the rot of the table 

fine marble, and the town is celebrated for the from tin, 1 church, and took it into the town, 

excellence of its works in this material. At Hut every year, on St. Peter's Day, it is car- 

this moment, they are actively engaged in ried to the church in procession, accompanied 

preparing tor the King of Ivz, in Barbary, a by ahuo-t the « ntire population, some on loot, 

splendid set of ornaments for :i theatre, of which some on hor-eback, others in boats, 
they have made a design, and which, among Friday. 7th of duly. I went, earlv in the 

other things, is to be adorned with fifty marble morning, to m i c the cttxshio, or farm, belonging 

columns, of an immense height. to Peter de Medici, two miles from the town. 

In a great many places in this town, \ on see This nobleman po--c-<e> immense property in 

the firms of France ; and there is a column here this neighbourhood, which he makes exeeed- 

which our King Charles Y 1 1 I. presented to the ingly productive, by the plan of, every five 

cathedral. On the wall of one hou-e, looking year-, putting upon the e>tate a set of new 

into the street, tins prince is -eulptun d, the labourers, who, in return for their sen ices, 

size of lite, kneeling before the Virgin, w ho ap- receive half the fruit and vegetables, lo the 

pears to be giving him advice. The inscription cultivation of which a enusideralde portion of 

informs yon that, as this monarch w a- Hipping ground i- applied. T!,e arable parts of the 

one night in this hou-e, there came int » hi- e-tate are fertile in ihe hi_ihi-^t degree, and an 

head, all of a sudden, and quite f>rfuitou.-lv, a itumen-e quuutitv of all -oris of -beep and cattle 

resolution to re-tore the Pi-ans to their former are raised on the pa-lure*. I dismounted from 

freedom; w her 'in, -ays the iu-eriptitiii, he -ur- mv her-e in order the belter to examine the 

pa.-sed the greatne-s of Alexander theOreut detail- of the farm-hou-e, and found an immense 

him-elf. Among the title- of this priuc, a- number of per-on- engaged in making cream, 

set forth in thi- inscription, are Kimj of Jvru- butter, ehee-e, &c, the apparatus for all which 

sulc/n, of Sir/ft/, <S<\ The word- which n late was on the m ^t exfeii-ive -eale, 
to this eirciim tance, of 'giving the Pi-an- their Theie-e, eroding the plain. I rode on to the 

liberty, have been purposely defaced, m> that shore of the Tu-ean Sea. where, on the right 

they are scarcely legible. There are several hand, I -aw before me Knei. and on the left, 

other houses whieh are al-o decorated with the a good deal nearer me, Leghorn, a town with a 

arms ot" France, to commemorate the nobility ea-ile. quite on tin.- edge of the sea. From this 

which the same king conferred upon their point, yon have a view of the I-le of ( Jorgona, 

proprietors. and beumd it of that id' Caproa, with Corsica 

There are very few remains of antiquity in the extreme distance. I turned to the left, 

here ; the only things worth mentioning in and rode along the sea shore, till we came to 

this way are some ruins of a tine brick edifice, the mouth of the Arno, the entrance of which 

on the spot where the palace of Nero stood, is vers difficult for ves-els of any size, in con- 

whose name di-tingui-hes these remain-; and -e juenee of the mud and earth which are 

a church dedicated to St. Michael, which w a- brought down into the Arno by the different 

formerly a temple of Mars. -treams which run into it, and which form in 

On Thur-day. St. Peter's Day, it was men- heaps at its mouth. I bought some fi-h here, 

tinned to me that formerly the Hi-hop of Pi-a which 1 sent to the actresses of the Pi-a t he- 
went in proce-Hon to the church of St. Peter, , atre. Along the banks of this ri\v r, you sec 
tour miles from the town, and thence to the ' a great many thickets of the tamarisk tree. I 

sea-side, where, ca-ting a ring into the ocean, bought next day, a small runlet, made oi the 
he solemnly espoused it; but at that time Pi-a | wood of this tree, and had it hooped with 

possessed a very pnw( rful navy. At present silver, for which part of the bargain, I gave a 

the sea is married by deputy, by one of the goldsmith three crowns. I bought also an 
masters of the college, who is not accompanied i Indian cane, as a walking-statf, for which I j 

by anything at all in the shape of a procession, paid six julios; and a smail vase and cup made l 
The clergy go no further than the church, I of Indian nut, 1 said, like the tamarisk, to be 
where they distribute a number of indulgences. ' good against the spleen and the gravel, and 

The pope's bull, which dates about 400 years for these I gave eight julios. 
back, says, upon the authority of a book which The person of whom I bought these things, 

contains more than 1*200 of them, that this a man of great note as a mathematical instru- 

church was built by St. Peter, and that while ment maker, told me that trees have nil within 

\ St. Clement was officiating in it, at a marble them as many rings and circles as they number 
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years. He showed me examples of this in 
every kind of wood in his shop, for lie is a 
turner by trade. Those trees in a forest which 
look northwards, have these rings closer and 
thicker than the trees which stand in other 
directions ; and this person told me that this 
was so invariably the case, that by looking* 
at a piece of timber, he could tell how old the 
tree was, whence it came, and in what direction 
it had stood. 

About this time, I was extremely annoyed 
with several attacks of a kind of heavy, dull, 
head-ache, accompanied with a constipation so 
severe, that I had not a single stool, except by 
the aid of medicine, a bad and treacherous 
assistant. As to the stone, it was much as 
usual. 

The air of this place was for a long time 
considered very unhealthy; but. since Duke 
Cosmo drained the marshes, which used to sur- 
round it almost on all sides, the air has become 
very good. Formerly, indeed, the place was 
so bad in this respect, that when the govern- 
ment wanted to get rid of a man, they banished 
him to Pisa, where his business was settled in 
a very short time, and he gave the state no 
further trouble than to bury him. 

The Tuscan princes have at various periods 
taken a great deal of pains to introduce par- 
tridges in this neighbourhood ; but, somehow 
or other, they have never succeeded, and no such 
thing as a partridge is to be found here. 

I had received several vis-its from Jerome 
13orro, a doctor of physio ; so on the 14th I 
went to see him in turn, when he made me a 
present of his book, on the Flux and Tteflux 
of the Sea, written in the vernacular. He 
showed me another book he has written, in 
Latin, upon the various maladies of the body. 

The same day. twenty-one Turkish slaves 
made their escape from the arsenal, near my 
house ; and getting possession of a frigate full 
rigged, which Signor Alessandro del Piombino 
had left unguarded while he went fishing, set 
sail and got clear off. 

The Arno, and the canal which it forms as 
it traverses the town, some of the churches, and 
a few old ruins, and some private edi rices, are 
well worth seeing ; but, in other respects, Pisa 
presents few points of attraction. It is, in 
some sense, a deserted place, and in its solitude, 
the form of its buildings, its size, and the width 
of its streets, it bears a close resemblance to 
Pistoia. One of its greatest defects is the bad 
quality of the water, which has a horribly 
marshy taste. 

The inhabitants are very poor, but not the 
less haughty and intractable, and rude towards 
strangers, and more especially so towards the 
French, ever since the deatli of one of their 
bishops, Pierre Paul de Bourbon, who claimed 
to be of our royal blood, and whose family 
still exists here. This bishop was so attached 
to our nation, and was of so generous a nature, 
that all the French who came here were enter- 



I turned in his palace. This excellent prelate 
I left behind him, throughout his diocese, the 
highest character for virtue and kindness. lie 
only died within the last five or six years. 

On the J 7th of July, I took part in a raffle, 
at a crown a head, for some clothes and other 
things, the property of an actor, named Farg- 
nocola. There were twenty-six of us in the 
ralHe, and we threw first to decide who should 
play first, who second, and so on. As there 
were several prizes to be won, it was agreed 
that the two who threw highest and lowest, 
should be the winners. For my part, I played 
second, and got nothing. 

On the 18th, there was a grand squabble at 
the church of St. Peter's, between the priests 
of the cathedral and the monks. The evening 
before, a gentleman of Pisa had been buried 
in the church, and in the morning the priests 
came with all their paraphernalia for celebrating 
mass. The monks denied their right to do 
this ; the priests contended that it had been 
their undoubted privilege and practice from 
time immemorial ; the monks, on the other 
hand, maintained that it was their privilege, 
and nobody else's, to say mass in their own 
church. A priest then approached the high 
altar, and attempted to take possession of the 
table there ; a monk went up to him, and tried 
to make him let go, whereupon one of the 
vicars hit the monk a ship on the face. This 
was a signal for hostilities, which then began 
in good style on both sides ; from slaps on the 
face they got to fisticuffs ; and from fisticuffs 
to fighting with sticks, candlesticks, tapers, 
and anything else they could lay hands upon. 
The result of the battle was that neither party 
said mass, and that everybody was terribly 
scandalized. As soon as I heard of it, I went 
to the place, and heard the rights of the 
affair. 

On the 22nd, at day-break, three Turkish 
corsairs landed on the coast, not far from us, 
and carried off as prisoners fifteen or twenty 
poor devils of fishermen and shepherds. 

On the 2oth, I went to call on Cornacchico, 
the celebrated Pisan physician and professor. 
This gentleman lives after a fashion of his own, 
altogether opposed to the rules of his art. He 
goes to sleep after dinner, drinks a hundred 
times a day, &c. He showed me some verses 
of his composition, in the Pisan dialect, which 
were pleasant enough. I le has no great opinion 
of the Baths in the vicinity of Pisa, but thinks 
highly of Bacnacqua, about sixteen miles olf. 
These Baths, according to him, are of marvel- 
lous efficacy in liver complaints (and he told 
me of some very extraordinary cures), and also 
very good for the stone and the cholic ; but, 
before using them, he is of opinion that one 
should use the Delia Villa waters. He is con- 
vinced, he said, that, with the exception of 
bleeding, physic has no remedy equal to baths, 
if you only know how to employ them pro- 
perly. He also told me, that at the Baths of 
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Bagnacqua the lo«]«_rincrs arc very good, and 
that you arc very comfortable there. 

On the :20th, I parsed, in the morning, some 
water thicker and blacker than I ever pa^etl 
it before, and with it a small stone; but, not- 
withstanding this, the pain that had been tor- 
menting me tor .about twenty hours before, 
below the navel, did not les-en ; as, however, 
it did not alleet either the reins or the sides, 
it w:k endurable. Some time after I pas>cd 
another small stone, and the pain went away. 

Thur.-day, "J7tli, early in the morning, we 
It*ft IVa, when 1 1 hud found occasion to bi' 
abundantly L'ralilied with the kindne->cs I re- 
cei\<d from MM. \'int;i\ inti, Loren/o, ('onti, 
Suniuiirut > (\ d- la-t Li'«'Uti< i am, wlm lodges in 
the home of the Cavalier* (/'.mill) ( iaetanu. 
oil'ered me hid brother to urvompnnv me into 
leaner , 1) rrro, jiu 1 others, merchants end 
trade ; o tie, with w horn 1 h id made acquaint- 
ance. 1 fee! sure that, hud 1 wanted money. 
1 should have been furnished with it, though 
the ] i y 1 " Imre hav< a e.haraeter for being 
hau,':i ; i' 1 rud ; but, r-ounJiow or ntlur, 
( ivi it- i • !< v\\ iliry. 

I > i • r \ u\ , ve p u--c 1 a i^rent many lion- . s 
itml ■ •• utile ■> of nut- an 1 inu-hr uju\< 

grow . <-, ' orb >' le- of the ro;id. After a 
tire ■•!■ . '.'.'• ver the plain, we got to v hat 
nre ■ ' ' I . Hath- of 1'i-u, -ifJuted at the 
foot i ■ - 1 " _ ' 1 1 a-e< nt. Then' are several 
bath- 1 • ', on one of whirl) i- a Latin in-crip- 
ti »n, < ! ! ij-rble, wdiieh I could not ver\ Well 
ni'iL' ( ;t forth' i- than that it celebrates in 
rh\ • . i ■ wrt n'> of the.-e batlis nnd is dated, 
;is t, v , • ' I decipher, \.n. Pal). 

The h •• M a d lu -t of tin -e baths is a r-.pmre 
build;] , \ . h one of \t< sides open. It is ex- 
ceeding!, v- ' arnn ••■ d, and ha-; a ban Nome 
marble tV" ... I" is thirty puces long, on 
e\ery si-'e. IV via * N in uiceftl: e< puts : 
I drank a b, ' , ,u t to - ( ■ what sort it wu», 
and tout 1 1 1 \ u.r :i il > v ta- < , c \< ept 
pcrlnip-, t' ■■ i ' fa. 1 ; Jit ^uirpn. -s ( a th ■ 
tongue : t'.e ' ••' is . ,] rate, ^ > that you have 
no dii'ie.lt in .rinkin. • oe' t.n water at once. 

I look, i i. to tl e wat r, t ml aw the same 
sort of w id. .-•■ a' tl wring iihout, that annoved 
me at the baili- of 15a !eu, and which I then 
took to be .■ -a nllh or ot!iu' that got into it 
from the < ut id • ; but I now imagine that it is 
tin? result of <ome mineral decomposition, and 
1 am tin more imbued to this opinion from the 
circumstance, that this matter is in greater 
quantity (dose to the spring-, where otherwise 
the water would be purer and clearer. The 
lodgings here are \ery indiilerent, nnd the ]ilace 
has a most desert appearance : the baths, in- 
deed, are very little frequented, nnd the few 
who do use them generally come in the morn- 
ing; from Pisa, which is only four miles oif, and 
return home the same day. 

The great bath has no roof, and is the only 
one that ha* any appearance oi' antiquity about 
it; it N, perhaps, for this reason that the people 



here call it the Bath of Nero. It is said that 
this emperor had the water conveyed to his 
palace at Pisa, by an acqueduct. 

There is another bath, with a slight covering 
over it, which is used by the poor people ; the 
water in it is very pun;. It is said to be very 
good for till di-eascs of the liver. You drink 
the Mime quantity of water hen; that is pre- 
scribed at the other baths 1 have vNited, and 
after drinking it, yon walk about to assi-t the 
operation. After looking over these baths, we 
proceeded up the hill, and at its summit came 
upon one of the line.-a prospects in tin 4 world, 
embracing hill and vallev, continent and bland, 
sea and cities: the two principal towns which 
lay la tor.' us being Leghorn and Pisa. l)e- 
- • -ndiiig the hill, we once more found ourselves 
in the plain, over which we proceeded until we 
came to 

Lurea, ti n mile-. This morning I pa-sed 
another >fnnc, a great deal larger than those 
that preceded it, and that laid e\ cry appear- 
ance of having been detaehed from a still 
more eou.-idernhle body, Cod knows h. w this 
mas lie: hi- w ill be done ! In the inn where 
we lodged, we were charged the .-ante as at 
i'i-a, nain-'ly four julios u-day for eaeh of the 
ginllemcn, and three julio- ibr each of the 
•-ervunts 

On the -J^lh, 1 wa« iinlueel by the kind and 
preying solicitation- of M . Louis I'inate.-i, to 
accept of a suite of apaitment> in his hon-e, 
eou-i>ting of live bed-rooms, sitting-room, and 
a kitchen. 'I 'he rooms were low, but \ cry neat 
and (dean, ami well furni-died in the Italian 
style, which in many re-pecN is inferior to our 
fa'shi-ui. It mn-t le admitted that the tine 
arched roofs an I endings which form >o promi- 
nent a ft*; tare in Italian architecture, the lofty 
porticoes a. I the hk'h, w i«le thmrs. add ver\ 
mi eli to the e!Vi et i f the hou* -s here. The 
gentry of Lucca tak ■ tl "ir in 'als, (firing the 
summer n;oatlis, in the ]iort!e"< s in the si ; lit 
( f eve ry b >dy. 

In fact. 1 have always b< en, iv t merely well, 
but agreeabh lo lged, in every ]ilace th.it I iia\e 
>top]K'd at in Italy, e.\e< pt at Florence (where 
I did not quit my inn, though I found it very 
uncomfortable, es])ecially when it was hotter 
than u.-ual), and Venice, where we put up with 
very unsatisfactory accommodations, merely 
because we were going to make so short a 
stay, that it did not seem worth while to 
change. My own chamber here at Lucca, was 
(piite private, and nothing was wanting to 
make it perfectly convenient and agreeable. 
I experienced no annoyance or interruption. 
Even the politest attentions are sometimes 
troublesome and tedious, but here I was very 
seldom interrupted by the people of the place. 
I slept and studied ju-t when and as I liked ; 
and when I took it into my head to go out 
for a walk, I always found plenty of men and 
women to chat with ; and then the shops, 
the churches, and the change of scene, altoge- 
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I ther furnished me with materials for satisfying 
my curiosity. 

Amidst these various recreations, my mind 
was as tranquil as my infirmities and the ap- 
proach of old age 1 would permit ; there ^vas 
very little out of myself to disturb it. All that 
I felt was the want of a suitable companion, 
with whom to interchange feelings and opi- 
nions, which the constant novelties gave rise to. 
As it was, 1 had no one but myself to whom I 
could communicate the sentiments of delight 
which each stage of my journey produced. 

The Lucchese are excellent players at foot- 
ball, and almost every day there arc matches 
played at this game. It is not the custom here, 
and you very seldom see it done, for men to 
ride on horseback in the streets, and it is quite 
as unusual for them to ride in coaches ; the 
ladies ride on mules, attended by a running- 
footman. Strangers have a great deal of 
trouble in getting lodgings or houses, for there 
are so few visitors who come to stay at all, that 
:io arrangements are made for them, and the 
town itself is pretty full of its own population. 
They asked me at one place seventy crowns 
a-month, for a very ordinary set of apartments, 
consisting only of four furnished bed-rooms, a 
sitting-room, and kitchen. There is very little 
society kept up at Lucca ; for almost every soul 
in the place, man, woman, and child, is for ever 
at work, manufacturing or selling the stuffs, 
which are the staple trade of the town. It is 
therefore a somewhat dull and disagreeable 
place for strangers. 

On the loth of August, we took a ride into 
the country in company with several gentlemen 
of Lucca, who lent me horses for the occasion. 
There are a number of very pretty country- 
houses in the environs, about three or four miles 
from the town, with handsome porticoes and 
long balconies, which have an extremely good 
effect. I noticed one large balcony in parti- 
cular, full arched on the inside, and covered on 
the outside with a magnificent vine. 

My headache sometimes left me for five or 
six days, or more, but I never got quite clear 
of it, 

I had taken it into my head, some time back, 
to study Tuscan, and to get thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its principles, and I devoted a 
good deal of time and trouble to this pursuit, 
but I made very indifferent progress. 

The heat this summer was much greater here 
than is usually the case. 

On the l'ith I rode a little way out of Lucca, 
to see the country-house of M. Benedelto 
Buonvisi, which did not strike me as particu- 
larly handsome. Among other things, I ob- 
served several artificial thickets, which are 
very much in fashion about here, and are 
formed in this way, and for this purpose: upon 
an elevated piece of ground they plant a dia- 



1 Montaigne, though he talks here about the approach of 
old age, wag only in his forty-eighth year. 



meter of about fifty paces, with all sorts of ever- 
greens, intersected with very narrow covered 
paths, and surrounded with a small ditch. In 
the middle of this thicket, there is an open 
space, where the huntsman, at a certain time 
of the year, towards November, places himself, 
provided with a silver whistle, and some tame 
thrashes, trained for the purpose, and by means 
of these and bird-lime, disposed about in the 
different little lanes or runs, they sometimes 
catch two hundred thrushes in a single morn- 
ing. This is only done in a particular district, 
near the town. 

Sunday, 18th, 1 left Lucca; I had previously 
ordered one of the servants to offer M. Louis 
Pinatesi, fifteen crowns for the apartments he 
had given up to me in his house (which was at 
the rate of a crown a-uay), and he was very 
well satisfied. 

That day, we went to see several country- 
houses belonging to different Lucchese, all of 
which had their various beauties. There is 
plenty of water, but it lias to be brought 
by artificial canals. It is, indeed, quite sur- 
prising to find so few springs in so hilly a 
country. 

The source whence they derive their supplies 
of water is the streams which run in different 
directions ; from these they cut small canals, 
which bring the water to the place where it is 
required, and it is then raised, in various orna- 
mental shapes, through vases, figures, and so 
on. We got in the evening to a country-house 
belonging to M. Pinatesi, where we were en- 
tertained by M, Horace, his son, who accom- 
panied ns. lie gave us an excellent supper, 
which was laid out in a large balcony, where 
we had all the enjoyment of the fmli air. 
After this, he provided us with beds, eaeli of 
us having a separate room, and v,o had plenty 
of fine clean linen, of the same excellent quality 
with that which had been furnished us in the 
house of his father at Lucca. 

Monday, early in the morning, we left this 
place, and on our way made a call, but with- 
out dismounting, at the country-house of the 
bishop, who happened to be at home. We were 
received with much politeness by his people, 
and were asked to stop and dine, but we 
preferred going on at once to the 

Baths Delia Villa, fifteen miles, where I met 
with a cordial reception from all the gentlemen 
and ladies there, who, indeed, were so kind in 
their manner, that it seemed quite as though 
I had returned home, amidst relations and 
friends who had been long expecting me. I 
took up my quarters in my old lodgings, upon 
the same conditions as before, and on the same 
terms, namely, twenty crowns a-month. 

Tuesday, loth August, I went early in the 
morning to bathe, and remained in the water 
somewhat less than an hour ; it seemed to 
me rather cold, and did not make me perspire 
at all. At the time of iu} r return here, 
I was well, and in excellent spirits. Upon 
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leaving the bath, I passed some very thick 
water ; in the evening, after I had taken a 
rather long walk up the hill, I found that my 
water was tinged with blood ; and when I 
got to bed, I felt a great deal of pain in the 
bladder. 

On the lGth I repeated the bath, and in 
order to be by myself, I bullied in the women's 
bath, which 1 had never before visited. It ap- 
peared to me too hot, eilher because it really 
was so, or because my pores being opened by 
the previous baih, I felt the heat more; how- 
ever I remained in the Witter more than ;in 
hour. I perspired a little ; the water that 
afterwards came from me was natural, and 
unaccompanied with gravel. After dinner, 
however, the water I pu-sed w a* thick and 
red, and towards evening was again tinged 
with blood. 

On the 1 7th, I went into the same bath, 
which then appeared more temperate. 1 did 
not perspire much ; there \\u< a little gravel in 
the water I voided ; ami my complexion had 
assumed a sort of jaundice hue 1 . 

On the Isth, I remained two hours in the 
sain ' bath. There was a \cry disagreeable 
feeling of weight about the bladder; as to my 
stomach, it was a- open as was neee-siry. 
From the tir-t <lav of mv return here, I was 
annoyed with flatulence, and this I have no 
hesitation in attributing to these waters ; tor, 
when I was here before, 1 found precisely the 
same < licet from the samecau^e. 

On the lUth, I bathed somewhat later in tin.' 
day. in order to give time for a lady of Lucca 
to ball e before me, for it is a very reasonable 
rule here, that the ladies >liull have the um' of 
their 'oath for their own full time. I stayed in 
the water two hours. 

My head, for several days, had been very 
well ; but to-day I felt a heaviness in that 
t|< arter. My water was still very thick, and 
contained a good deal of gravel. 1 felt also a 
crn r ileal ol commotion in the reins, which 1 
rake to lie one of tin; principal effects of these 
baths. They not only dilate and open the 
pn---n:cs, but they project the matter, dissipate 
it. and eventually make it disappear. The 
gravel that I passed seemed to be pieces of 
br< ken stone, recently separated. 

L the night I felt, in the left side, the com- 
mencement of an attack of cbolic, which had 
ovi ry proi ise of being a very severe and pain- 
ful iiiic, ai d it plagued me for some time, but 
without getting worse, and at last went oil', 
without descending to the lower part of the 
stomach, and in a way that induced me to 
suppose it was only wind. 

On the :Mth, I remained two hours in the 
batu. Throughout the day, I had a great deal 
of pain in the lower part of the belly, from 
riatulence. My water was still thick and red, 
and contained some gravel. My head ached, 
and my stomach was more out of order than 
usual. 



They do not observe saints' days, nor even 
Sundays, so religiously here, as is the case 
amongst us ; the women do most of their work 
after dinner. 

On the 21st, after taking my bath, I felt a 
great deal of pain in my reins ; my water was 
abundant and thick, and brought some gravel 
with it. I conceived that these pains were 
occasioned by wind, which I was now exces- 
sively troubled with. The state of my water 
lately made me anticipate the descent of some 
large stone, and J was right enough in this. 
Daring the morning, I wrote the preceding 
portion of my journal, and then went to dinner; 
and 1 had no sooner fini-hed this meal, than 1 
had u horrible attack of eholie ; to which, in 
order to keep me quite on the alert, was added 
a frightful tooth-ache in the left jaw, a malady 
to which 1 had never been subject. .Not being 
able to endure so much misery up, I went to 
bed in about a couple of hours, and here my 
tooth-ache soon left me. The eholie. however, 
continued in full force, and as 1 found from 
the flatulence that, sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other, constantly annoyed 
me, that it was rather wind than the stone that 
disturbed me, I was obliged to ask tor a cluster, 
which accordingly they gave me in the evening, 
made u]) by the apotlmcary with due propor- 
tions of oil, camomile, and aniseed-water. My 
landlord, Captain Paulino, administered ir. him- 
self, with a great deal of skill and address, 
concluding with the recommendation that 1 
should retain the remedy within me as long as 
1 could, a recommendation which I hud no sort 
of dilHeulty in following, and 1 did retain it 
tor three hour*, when 1 thought it better to 
void the urea tor part of it. When I was out 
of bed, 1 swallow ed, with a great deal of dif- 
ficultv, a little marchpane and four spoonfuls of 
wine ; I then returned to bed, and slept for a 
short time. In the course of the day, the re- 
medy I had taken produced such etfects, that 
the next morning I found myself infinitely 
better, the flatulence having, to a great extent, 
disappeared. I felt very fatigued, but had no 
pain. At dinner, I ate a little, but without 
appetite ; and although 1 was thirsty, the wine 
1 drank had no flavour. After dinner, the 
tooth-ache returned in my left jaw, and made 
me suffer a great deal till I went to bed. As I 
was convinced that the flatulence was occa- 
sioned by the bathing, I did not take a bath, 
and slept very well all night. 

On awaking the following morning, I felt 
myself weary and low-spirited, my mouth dry, 
with a bad taste, and my breath very feverish. 
I did not, however, feel any actual illness, but 
my water continued very thick and bad. 

At last, on the *2ith, in the morning, I felt a 
stone, which, after making some way, stopped 
in the passage until dinner-time, when I passed 
it with a great deal of pain, and the loss of a 
good deal of blood, both before and after its 
exit. It was of the size and length of a pine- 
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nut, on one side as broad as a bean, and exactly 
resembling in form the member through which 
it had passed. I felt infinite delight when I 
had got rid of it, though the passage was very 
painful : for I had never before voided so large 
a stone. I knew very well that something 
unusual was at hand ; I shall see, thought I, 
what the result is. 

It would be weak and cowardly in me, to the 
last degree, if, living in the constant danger 
of dying from this cause, and death, besides, 
approaching me, in the due course of nature, 
nearer and nearer every moment, I were not to 
brace myself up, and unceasingly prepare my- 
self to meet the common fate, when it beiuls 
me. Reason enjoins us to receive with joy 
and gratitude the good it may please God to 
send us; and as to the ills which come upon 
mortals from every quarter, and at every mo- 
ment, the sole remedy against them, the simple 
rule for meeting them, whatever they may be, 
is to resolve either to endure them like a man, 
or at once, like a man, promptly and bravely to 
put an effectual end to them. 

On the 25th of August, my water resumed 
its natural colour, and I found myself as well 
as before. I suffered, indeed, both day and 
night, from head-ache, but the attacks were 
soon over, and by no means so painful as they 
were be lore. 

On the 26th, I went into the bath in the 
morning, and remained there two hours. 

On the 27th, after dinner, I was so tortured 
with the tooth-ache, tlnit I sent for the doctor, 
who, having carefully examined the seat of the 
disorder, was of opinion — an opinion corrobo- 
rated by the circumstance that the pain had 
already subsided, — that the disorder was not 
occasioned by any local cause, but was owing 
to the wind, and to the stomach being other- 
wise out of order; and I was disposed to concur 
with him in this view of the matter, from hav- 
ing, at different times, had pains all over me, 
arising, as I imagine, from the same source. 

Monday, 28th of August, I went early in the 
morning to Barnaby's spring, and drank seven 
pounds and four ounces of the water, reckoning 
twelve ounces to the pound. They operated 
before dinner, and I voided about half the 
quantity I had taken. I had no difficulty in 
perceiving that this water gave me a feeling of 
weight and confusion in the head. 

Tuesday, 29th, I drank at the common spring 
nine glasses, each containing eleven ounces, and 
I had immediately afterwards a severe head- 
ache. It is true, that my head was by no means 
in a good state, and I had not, indeed, been 
myself, in this respect, ever since the first bath 
I took ; but of late, I had not been so much 
troubied with it as I used to be, a month or so 
ago, and there had not been the same weakness 
in my eyes. Whenever I had a head-ache, it 
brought on a tooth-ache, always in the left jaw, 
which would become thoroughly affected, to 
the very back teeth, and even to the ear, and 



part of the nose. The pain, indeed, did not last 
long, but it was very severe, and came on 
frequently, 

I am convinced that the vapour of this water, 
whether you bathe in, or only drink it (though 
more so in the former case), is very bad for the 
head, and even still more injurious for the sto- 
mach ; and this is the reason why the visitors 
here are obliged to take physic, to remedy this 
disadvantage. 

From one morning to another, I generally 
passed, within a pound or so, all the water I had 
taken, including what I drank at my meals, 
which, however, was no great deal, not a pound 
a day. To-day, after dinner, towards sun-set, 
I went into the water, where I remained three 
quarters of an hour, and on the following morn- 
ing I perspired a little. 

August 30th, I drank two glasses, holding 
nine ounces each, and of these eighteen ounces 
I had passed half before dinner. 

Thursday, I drank nothing, but mounted a 
horse, and went to see Controna, a populous 
village among the mountains. I went ov«r 
several of the fine fertile plains that lie between 
the hills here, and observed several excellent 
pasture-grounds, nearly at the top of some of 
the loftiest elevations. The village I speak of. 
has several small farms attached to it, and has 
some neat stone houses, roofed with stone. I 
took a tolerably wide circuit before I returned 
home. 

I was not at all satisfied with the manner in 
which the water I had drunk latterly had come 
away from me, and I made up my mind, there- 
fore, to give up the drinking of it altogether. 

Friday, 1st of September, 1581, I bathed for 
an hour in the morning ; before I had left the 
bath, I perspired a little, and, when I passed 
my water afterwards, I found it accompanied 
with a great quantity of red gravel. When I 
drank the waters, I passed hardly any. My 
water was much as usual, that is to say, in 
very bad condition. I began to get tired and 
annoyed with these baths ; so much so, that 
had I received at this juncture the news from 
France, which for four months I had been 
fruitlessly expecting, I should have left the 
place forthwith, and have spent the autumn at 
some other bath, I cared not much which, 
wherever there seemed a chance of benefit ; and 
there were several of these ; for on the way to 
Rome there lay, at a short distance from the 
high road, the Baths of Bagnaequa, of Sienna, 
and of Yiterbo ; and, on the road to Yenice, 
those of Bologna and Padua. 

While I was at Pisa, I had had my arms 
emblazoned, in fine rich colours and gold, on 
canvass; and I now had the canvass framed, 
and carefully affixed against the wall of the 
chamber which I occupied, at Captain Pau- 
lino's, on condition that it was to be considered 
as a fixture there, as given to the house, not to 
the master of the house, and that these my 
arms were not to be removed from the place 
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where I had them fixed, under any circum- 
stances thai might happen, arid this condition 
the captain promised me, and gave me his oath, 
he would strictly abide by. 

Sunday, the :5nl, I went to the bath, and 
remained there rather more llian tin hour. 1 
felt a good deal of flatulency* but it was not 
accompanied with pain. 

In the night, and on the morning of Monday, 
the 1 th, 1 was cruelly tormented with the tooth- 
ache; and 1 bewail to Hispect that there rep"uhd 
attacks must arise from some decayed tooth. 
I chewed nnMic all the morning, without g< I- 
ting any relief. Toward* dinner-tiiue, ;nul for 
three or four hours al'ter, the pain 1 ft me ; hut 
ahout twenty o'clock, 1 it returned with Mich 
violence, and in both jaws, tint I could not 
stand. The disorder was so violent, indeed, 
that it made me feel quite sick. Sometime 1 
was all in a perspiration, at other tines I was 
shivering. And now again that the pain had 
become general, 1 doubted whether it d)\ih\ 
arise from ;i decayed tooth; for though the 
pain was greater on the left side, it was some- 
times very violent in the temple-, and in the 
chin, and extended even to the throat and both 
shoulders, so that 1 pn—ed the mo-t horrible 
night that ever I went through; 1 wa> mad 
with angubh and rage. 

In the cour,-e of the night, I sent fu* nn 
apothecary, who gave me mmiii 1 brandy to hold 
in the part id" the mouth where I suileivd mo-t, 
and thi< gave me great relief. The iu-tant timt 
! got the cordial into my mouth, nil the pain 
ceased, but, as mi-hi as the brandy became' ab- 
sorbed, the m;i!:id\ returned. I bad thu- the 
glass in continual rupii-ithui ; but I eoold no' 
keep jpiv of the liuuor in my u" nil : for the 
moment that, by \t< influence," the pain h It i ie, 
the fatigue I had cnduied made me drop off to 
sleep, and then the brandy would g. t down m v 
throat, and halt* choke me, before 1 could > ] i i t 
it out again. The pain, however, left me of 
itself towards Any break. 

Tuesday morning, all the gentlemen who were 
at the Ihitlis came to see me in bed. After they 
were gone, 1 had a small mastic plaster applied 
to the left temple, and I was not much troubled 
with the pain all that day. When night came, 
they put hot lint on the" cheek, and on the left 
side of the head. 1 slept free from pain, but 
'twas somewhat a disturbed sleep. 

A\ ednesday, I had still some remains of the 
malady, both in the teeth and in the left eye; 
my sleep, as on the day before, was free from 
pain, but disturbed. I passed gravel with my 
water, but not in so great a quantity as when 
I was here in the first instance : the gravel had 
sometimes the appearance of small red millet. 

Thursday morning, 7th of September, I went 
into the grand bath, and remained there an 
hour. 

The same morning, I received, by way of 



1 Six in the evening. 



■ Koine, a letter from M. Tansin, dated Bor- 
j deaux, 2nd of August, wherein he informed me 
] that, on the preceding 1 day, I had been unani- 
mously elected mayor of Bordeaux, and my 
correspondent called upon me to accept this 
office, for t ho love of my country. 

Sunday, loth of September, 1 bathed tor an 
1 hour, in the morning, in the women's bath, 
and, as it was somewhat warm, I perspired a 
little. 

After dinner. I rode out by myself, to have a 
look at some other place:-* in the neighbourhood, 
more especially a small country - seat called 
( n-ai'iiaiola, situated at the very top of one of 
the highcM mountains of the district. As 1 rode 
along the high lamb, I saw muiiu of the most 
fertile find moM. a„reeable hill scenery that ever 
came under my observation. 

I got into conversation with souk; of the 
people of the place, and, among other things, 
a.-ked one \ ery old man w lather they ever 
made ii-c of the' baths in their vicinity ; and he 
rep'ied that it wa< very mueh the same case 
with them, as with the people who live too near 
Our Lady of Loretto ; the latter very seldom 
<j;o a pilgrimage to the shrine, and the people 
here a^ rarely vi-it the baths, leaving them 
to operate ahno-t entirely for the benefit ot 
I .-trail.:* rs. He added that*, of late years, he had 
J perceived with regret that these baths did more 
hurt than good to the persons who used them, 
which he attributed to the circumstance that, 
wb iv:i< formerly there was not one -ingle 
apoihecary in the whole district, and that it 
was an exceedingly rare thing to see a physi- 
cian pay them a vi.-it, the whole place now 
swarmed with the-e people, who, to promote 
their own e ids, have spn ad abroad this notion : 
that the baths are of no a\ail, unless yon physic 
\onr- It', not only l>--'biv inid after von bathe, 
. but (Win v. ! Me you are bathing; and that to 
• drink the waters i- u-el "s<. unle-s\on mix some 
mcui'-me or other with them. MMie remit was, 
he ol m rwd, that more pe< pie died at these 
baths than were cured there ; and he was fully 
couviuci d that, before Jong, the baths altoge- 
ther would get into complete disgrace, and be 
altogether abandoned. 

Monday, 1 1th of September, I passed in the 
morning a great deal of graved, almost all of 
which was of the form of n and, firm, millet, 
red on the outside, and grey within. 

September the 1:2th, loNl, we left the Baths 
Delia Villa, early in the morning, and got by 
dinner-time to 

Lucca, tburteen miles. The vintage was just 
commencing. The festival of the Holy Cross 
is one of the principal holidays observed here ; 
on this occasion, all persons belonging to the 
town, who are keeping away on account of 
debt, are permitted to come and spend eight 
days with their friends, that they may be able 
to take part in tbe devotions which mark the 
festival. 

Throughout Italy, I have not been able to 
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get bold of one single barber that could either 
shave me, or cut or arrange my hair properly. 

On Wednesday evening, we went to hear 
vespers in the cathedral, where almost the 
entire population was assembled. The Volto 
Santo 1 was exhibited, an image held in great 
veneration by the Lucchese, from its great an- 
tiquity, and its having performed a vast number 
of miracles. The cathedral was built expressly 
as a worthy receptacle for this sacred relic ; the 
small chapel, in which it is generally kept, 
stands in the very centre of the cathedral, 
where, certainly, it has a very awkward ap- 
pearance, and evidently violates all the rules 
of architecture. When vespers were over, the 
whole assembly, churchmen and laymen, pro- 
ceeded to another church, which formerly was 
the cathedral. 

Thursday, I heard mass in the choir of the 
cathedral, where were assembled all the officers 
of state. They are very fond of music here ; 
you hardly ever meet with either man or woman 
that does not know something of one instru- 
ment or another ; and every body sings, though 
fine voices are rare. The mass that I heard was 
no great things ; the only point aimed at, ap- 
parently, was who should shout loudest. They 
bad constructed, for this occasion, an immense 
high altar of wood and pasteboard, which was 
covered with images, large candlesticks, and 
silver cups and plates, ranged as on a side- 
board, that is to say, a large bason in the mid- 
dle, and four dishes round it. The altar was 
covered in this way from bottom to top, and 
produced a very grand effect. 

Every time the bishop says mass, as he did 
on this occasion, at the instant that he com- 
mences Gloria in. etvcrlsis, they set fire to a 
large bundle of tow, placed in some iron grat- 
ing that is suspended for this purpose in the 
middle of the church. 

The weather here was already getting cold 
and damp. 

Friday, 15th of September, I passed at least 
twice as much water as I had taken in the last 
twenty-four hours, so that if there had remained 
in me any of the bath water, I imagine every 
drop of it must have left me now. 

Saturday morning, I passed, without any 
pain, a small rough stone ; I had felt it during 
the night in the lower part of the stomach. 

Sunday, 18th of September, took place the 
change of the gonfaloniers of the town, 2 and I 
went to witness the ceremony at the palace. 
They make hardly any distinction here between 
Sundays and other days ; they work on Sun- 
days, and keep many of the shops open, just 
the same as in week days. 

Wednesday, 20th of September, after dinner, 
I left Lucca, having previously had packed up 
a number of things in two chests, which I sent 
off direct for France. 



1 The Sacred Face, a very ancient cedar eross. 

2 Or, more eorrectly, the election of the gonfalonier of the 
republic, who was changed every two months. 



We proceeded along a tolerable road, through 
a sterile district of country, which reminded me 
very much of the Landes of Gascony. On our 
way we crossed a large stream that works the 
duke's iron-mills, over a bridge built by that 
nobleman, with a handsome house on this side 
of it. On your right hand, close to this place, 
there are three fish-ponds, full of eels ; the bot- 
tom of these ponds is paved with bricks, and the 
water is so shallow that you can see the fish 
quite plain. We crossed the Arno at Fusee- 
chio, and got in the evening to 

Scala, twenty miles, which we left at day- 
break, and rode on through a very pretty 
undulating country, closely resembling the 
general character of the scenery of France. 

We passed through Cnstel Fforentino, a small 
walled town, and then through Certaldo, which 
is close to it, a fine town with a castle, standing 
upon a hill. This is the native place of Boc- 
caccio. We reached by dinner-time 

Poggibonzi, eighteen miles, a small place, 
whence, after a short halt, we rode on to 

Sienna, twelve miles. You feel the cold at 
this time of the year much more sensibly in 
Italy than you do in France. 

The great square of Sienna is the finest in 
Italy. Mass is said here every day in public, 
at an altar so placed, that all the people who 
live in the square, or arc iu work there, can 
hear the service, without leaving their houses, 
or laying aside what they are about. At the 
moment of elevation, a trumpet sounds, to give 
notice to the public. 

Sunday, -2:3rd of September, after dinner, we 
left Sienna, and by an easy, though somewhat 
unequal road, for the country is hilly, got to 

San-Chirico, a small town and castle, twenty 
miles from Sienna. We lodged at an inn out- 
side the walls. The horse that curried our bag- 
gage had fallen, on the road, into a stream that 
we forded, and all my clothes, and, what was 
worse, my books, got wet, so that we had to 
stay till they were thoroughly dried. Among 
the places that we passed on our left were 
JMontepulciano, Montecello, and Castiglion- 
cello. 

Early on Monday morning, I rode over to 
a bath, two miles off, called Yignone, after a 
small castle that stands near it. The bath is 
situated on a gentle elevation, at the loot of 
which runs the river Urcia. There are about 
a dozen small, mean, inconvenient houses here, 
and the whole place has a beggarly appearance. 
The principal bath is a large pond, about sixty 
paces long, and twenty-five wide, surrounded 
by a wall. The water, which rises through 
several springs, has no flavour of sulphur about 
it, and there is very little vapour from it. It 
deposits a reddish sediment, and seemed to me 
to have more of iron in it than of any thing 
else. They do not drink it. Around this large 
bath, which is kept very neat and clean, there 
are several smaller ones, covered in, and which 
are more generally used. 
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The waters that the people about here drink men, when mixed with oil, and for the scab 

are those of San Oassieno, which is near San- in sheep and dogs, when mixed witli water. 

Chirico, somewhat more to the left. This mud, a* dug out of the lake, is sold for 

The earthenware tiiev make in this neigh- twelve julios the measure, and, when made up 

bourhood closely resembles porcelain, and is so into dry balls, for seven ijmitrim. There were 

white and clean, and so very eheap, that it a number of Cardinal Faruese's dogs here, going 

seemed to p»" it would be infinitely preferable through a course of this mud and water. Pro- 
to the pew r we use in Trance, and which, .ceeding on, we found ourselves, alter a three 

especially in inns, is often very dirty and mile ride, at 
disagreeable. Viterho, sixteen miles. The day was so tar 

f thought my head-aches were entirely gone ; advanced, that we were fain to make but one 

but, tor the last two or three days, I have had meal of dinner and supper. I found I had got 

I slight attacks every now and then. They came, a sad cold, awl I could hardly speak, I was 

I as before, in the shape of a heaviness ami con- so hoarse. 

fusion in the forehead and baek part of my Instead of going to bed at San Lorenzo, I 

head, and a dazzling and mi-t be ton* my eyes, had laid down on a table, with my clothes on, 

Tuesday, we left San Chirico, ami went on for tear of tin- vermin, a thing which 1 had not 

to dine at. had occasion to do before, except at. Florence ; 

La Paglia ? thirteen miles, whence we pro- ami 1 accounted for my eold in that way. 

eeeded to ate here a s,,rt of aeorn, or mast, \ery plentiful 

Sun Lorenzo, where we Avyt. The inns at in Italy, called f/r/isu/c ; it is by no means a 

both places were wretched holes. The vintage bad thing. There are Mich quantities of star- I 

hereabouts was ju-t beginning, lings about here, that you can buy one tor two 

\Yednesday morning, there was a dispute liards. 
between our people and the Yetturini of Sh-ima, Thursday, goth of September, I went to see 

who, finding that we were longer than u-ual s,, mo other Uaths in the plain here, a good way 

on tlie journey, got angry at the additional from the mountains. Not long air", these Baths 

expense they were at f.r the hor-e<, and rcfu-ed ui'iv rather considerable ; but the two priu- 

to pay tbr their keep this evening. The di>- cipal ones have been abandoned, and all that 

pute, indeed, ran mi high, that 1 was obliged remains is one small spring which forms a 

to go it in! speak to the mayor on the Mibject, pond, where you bathe. The water i> warm, 

who, having heard the rights of the matter, ta»teh>s, and without smell. 1 should in.a- 

deeided it in my fa\our, and put tlie Vctnirini L r ine there is a good dial of iron about it. 

in prison. 1 explained to him that the di lay Further on, there is a building, which the 

they complained of was solely owing to (he people here call the Pope's Palace, from its 

sumpter-hor.-e's falling, an accident w ith which having been, as they say, built or repaired by 

we bad nothing to do, and by which 1 had the Pope Nicholas Y. (lose t > this palace, there 

greatest part of my clothes spoilt, are three hot springs, one of which is sometimes 

Near the high road, on the ri^ht hand side, made use of. The water is of temperate heat, 

about six miles from Monte-Fiu>cone, there is and has no disagreeable smell about it. 1 

a Hath, which vv Mopped at for an hour or fancied that it had a good deal of nitre about it. 

two. It is in the plain, three or four miles My intention, in coming here, w as to drink the 

from the hills, and is formed by a considerable water lor three days. The plan of proceeding 

spring of nearly boiling water, of a very Mil- is. much the same as at other baths; you drink 

phureous llavour, and which deports a white a certain ipmntity, then you walk about, and 

sediment. The snpph from this spring is so it is considered a beneficial thing to perspire a 

plentiful as to form a small lake, whence the good deal. 

water is com eyed, through a pipe, lo a house These waters are held in such high repute, 

(dose by, where the baths an;. There are as to be carried about all over Italy. The 

two of these baths, and the house is divided author of a (ivmrtd Tnntisr on the Italian 

off into a number of inconvenient little apart- Baths, himself a physician, 1 assigns the tiM 

incuts, tor the use of victors; but, as I under- rank to then* Uaths for drinking. They have 

stood, very few people come here. Those who more particularly attained a great name as a 

do. generally drink ten pounds of water a day, remedy tor maladies of my >ort. The usual 

for seven days. The water has to be cooled season for drinking them is May. My ex pee ta- 

before you can drink it, as is the case at the tions from them were, however, very conside- 

Prussac Baths; there are also places for bathing rably damped, from an invective against them, 

in. The season here is in the spring. The that a former visitor left written on the wall of 

person who leases this bath pays a rent of fifty the bath-room, in which he abuses the phy- 

crowns a year for it to some church, to which sieians for sending him here, and says the water 

it belongs ; but, besides the profit lie makes of made him worse than lie was before; and my 

the visitors, he makes a good deal of money by doubts of a beneticial result were augmented 

selling a particular sort of mud, which he gets by the manner of the owner of the Baths, who 

out of the lake, and which the good *ouls _— . - ._ . 

about here imagine to be good for the itch in i I)r Donati. 
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aid the season was too far advanced, and did 
mt appear at all desirous that I should make 
my experiment. 

There is but one house here, but this is large 
ind commodious ; and as it is only a mile and 
i half from Yiterbo, I proceeded thither on 
Toot. It contains three or four baths, the 
fleets of which are various; there is also a 
shower-bath. The spring produces a very white 
foam or scum, which does not dissipate, but 
forms into a crust on the surface of the water. 
If you put a bit of linen on this substance, it . 
tdheres to it, as though it were frozen. This 
foam is thought an excellent dentifrice, and is ( 
sold, and even exported, for that purpose. It 
tastes like earth and sand. It is said to be the 
primary matter of marble, and if so, might 
ery easily be supposed to petrify in the bladder. 
They assured me, however, that this water 
deposits no sediment in the flasks in which it 
is bottled off, but remains quite clear and pure. 
I fancy you may drink as much of it as you 
like, without its hurting you. 

On my way back, I made a detour, for the 
purpose of seeing the place where the inhabit- 
ants of Yiterbo (among whom then 1 is not a 
single gentleman, every soul in the town being 
engaged either in manufacturing or selling) 
collect the flax and hemp of which they manu- 
facture their goods. The women take no part 
in the work. I found a great number of these 
labourers, near a large pond of water, which, 
they told me, is hot and boiling all the year 
round. From this pond, which, they say, has 
no bottom, is supplied the smaller ponds, in 
which they steep the hemp and flax. 

On my return from this little trip, I passed 
a small hard red stone, about the size of a 
larire grain of wheat ; I had felt the descent of 
this stone the night before, but it had stopped 
in the passage. To facilitate the exit of this 
sort of stone, yon would do well to stop the 
course of your water for a minute or two, for 
the increased force with which it comes forth 
afterwards, greatly aids the progress of the stone. 
I got this hint from M. Langon, at Arsaci. 

Saturday, St. Michael's Day, after dinner, 
I went to see the Madonna dl Querela, half a 
league out of the town. The road to this shrine 
is wide, straight, and well kept, with a row of 
fine trees on each side, extending the whole 
distance. It was made under the direction of 
Pope Earnese, The church, which is a very 
handsome structure, is full of religious monu- 
ments and votive pictures. In a conspicuous 
part of the interior, there is a Latin inscription, 
setting fortli that, about a hundred years ago, 
a man who was attacked by robbers took re- 
fuge, half dead with fear, under the shade of 
an oak, whereon was suspended this image of 
the Virgin ; and that having invoked her aid, 
lie became miraculously invisible to the rob- 
bers, and was thus delivered from manifest 
danger. This miraole created a peculiar feeling 
of devotion in favour of this Yirgin ; and, ere 



long, the present handsome church wa3 built 
round the oak. The trunk of the tree still 
remains in the centre of the sacred edifice ; the 
upper part of it, stripped of its branches, is fixed 
against the wall, and on it you see the image 
of the Yirgin. 

Saturday, 30th of September, I left Yiterbo 
early in the morning, and took the road to 
Bagnaia, a country seat belonging to Cardinal 
Gambara, one of the most richly ornamented 
places I ever saw. It is so well provided 
with fountains, that in this respect it not 
only equals, but surpasses, both Pratolino and 
Tivoli. In the first place, there is a fountain 
of spring water, which is not the case at Tivoli ; 
the water of this fountain is abundant, which 
is not the case at Pratolino ; and this water 
has been made available for an infinity of orna- 
mental designs, under the direction of Signor 
Tomasi, of Sienna, the constructor of the water- 
works at Tivoli, who, in addition to the ad- 
mirable effects which his genius originated 
elsewhere, lias here introduced some novelties, 
which infinitely surpass all his former efforts. 
When the decorations here are completed, it 
will be the finest place of the sort in the world. 
One of the more remarkable features, is a pyra- 
mid, which spouts forth water in different direc- 
tions ; at each base of this pyramid, is a small 
lake, full of pure and limpid water. In the 
centre of each lake is a stone boat, wherein 
stand two figures, in the costume of eross-bow- 
men, who, through their cross-bows, shoot 
continuous streams of water against the pyra- 
mid. The grounds are traversed by a number 
of well-planned walks, with earved stone seats 
at short distances. The palace is small, but 
well arranged. The cardinal was not at home; 
but, as he is French at heart, his people re- 
ceived us with the utmost kindness. 

Thence we proceeded to Caprarola, a palace 
belonging to the Cardinal Earnese, and which 
is highly spoken of throughout Italy. And 
well it may be so ; for I have seen no structure 
at all comparable to it, in the whole of this fine 
country. It is surrounded by a wide deep 
fosse, cut out of the soft gravel stone, on which 
the place is built; and the roof of the palace 
on each side forms a fine terrace, by which 
arrangement a very unseemly feature in ordi- 
nary domestic architecture is avoided. The 
form of the building inclines to the pentagonal, 
but it presents to the eye the appearance of a 
perfect square. Its internal form is exactly 
circular ; and a large vaulted corridor, whose 
walls are covered with pictures, encircles the 
whole building, winding round and round it, 
from the base to the summit, and connecting 
the different floors. The rooms are all square. 
Among the other splendid apartments which 
adorn this structure, there is one, the vaulted 
ceiling of which represents a celestial globe, 
with all the figures accurately depicted ; while 
upon the walls of the apartment is represented 
the terrestrial world, with all its various con- 
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t munis and regions, forming a complete cos- ' force, and then resume his seat. Next, in the 
mography. These paintings, which tire all in . midst of a furious gallop, resting one hand on 
the richest colours, entirely cover the walls and 1 his saddle-bow, he would alight from his horse, 
ceiling. In other rooms are depicted, in pic- | touching the ground with his right foot, the left 
tnres of various sizes, the lite and actions of, remaining in its stirrup ", and this he performed 
Paul III., and the other distinguished mem- several times, alternately with the feat of turn- 
be rs of the Mouse of Furnese. Besides these, iiicr right round in his saddle, with as much 
there are portraits so admirable, that those who facility as though his horse had been standing 
have seen the originals at once recognise them still. lie shewed us the way in which the 
all at the lir-t glance, of our Con-table, 1 the Turks use the bow on horseback, both in attack 
Queen- Mother,- her children, Charles IX., and in retreat. By and by, with drawing both 
Henry III., the Duke nf Aleueun, the Queen feet from the stirrups, and planting them firmly 
of Navarre, 11 and King Francis. II., the eldest against his steed's left haunch, while his head 
of them all, as well as Henry 1 1., Pit ro Stro/./i, and shoulder reclined on the animal's neck, he 
and others. In the same room with these, are would in this position ride round and round the 
two busts one at each end ; one, which stands circus at full speed. Resuming his seat, he 
in the place of honour, of Henry II., with an received from the attendant a large ball, which, 
inscription upon it, in which he is designated notwithstanding (lie pace at which his horse 
the preserver of the house of l'arm-e; and the , wa- galloping, lie threw up into the air, and 
other, whicli stain's at the. other end of the taught auain, o\er and over attain, with the 
room, that of King Philip II. of Spain, the utuio-t facility and certainty. The last feat he 
inscription on which -< t . forth, that it wa- liev.id u-, on In >;•-< back, w a- standing up- 
plueed Therein memorial of the nun:- r ins \ H - rL' hr on h : - saddle, and running at a giove with 
ii"iil> w Inch the farno-o family had n ciud a I; ace. which he directed with -neb accuracy 
from him. In the grounds al o. there are and force a-* to hit hi- mark ji I in the centre, 
several things well worth ro i,"_\ and, ani ng and to carry it oil". Tl. a di an. anting, he con- 
otlcr-, a grotto. ' ' » ace ti.< wat-T >'in\\i ring e'uded b\ exhibiting i ev c nil extraordinary feats 
out iuni a s.nall lake. giv'- to the i\e a of -N en .■ th, sin h, uunmg other-;, as beJiding a 
clo-e imitati hi of the WW of n al iaoi. Tin- bar f ir m rouiud hi- m ek. 

grotto -ian 's in a wild and de-cri -pot. and the On the lutli of October, after dinner, the 

w a!cr w hence it i- .-applied ha- to be brought French umha-^idor 1 seat a Jacques to tell me 

from Yiti-rho, which is full \ eight mihs oif. that, if I hked, he would come and fetch me in 

Leaving this niuguilicent place, we rod. hi- conch, to see the palace of Car linal Orsino, 

on, over a wide plain, w la re, every now and w ho died this -unimer at Naples, leaving all his 

then, upon barren and li r;i — ]i -- -p; ts, we va-t property to a niece of hi-, and she being 

found springs of cold water, clear and pure to (pole a child, the executors had thought best to 

the sight, but so impregnated with sulphur, -ell the fi -nifurc. Among tiie articles here that 

as to cast the odour of it tor some di.-tance more e-p < ially attracted my attention, was a 
around. We slept al ; tatleta counterpane, covered with swans' fea- 

Monte-Ho-si, twenty-three miles; and next thers. Af Sienna they have quantities of swans' 

day, Sunday, 1st of October, reached skins on sale, with the feathers entire, and pre- 

Koine, twenty-two mih s. The weather was pared in -ojiic particular way for use; and 'hey 
e\ce-sivelv cold, and we ware annoyed with a only ask a crown ami a half a-picce tin* these. 
[ freezing north wind. < >n the .Monday, and for They are about the size of a sheep's skin, and 
| several days after, my stomach was so much one of them i- siiilicient to make a counterpane 
I out of order, that I determined to take my of. There w as also an ostrich egg, caned and 
I meals for a short time by myself, so that I painted wry exquisiti ly ; and a square jewel- 
might eat less. However, in other respects I box, in which there were three or four articles 
was tolerably well, except, indeed, that my of jewellery, but the interior of the box was so 
head had not yet quite resumed its proper state, ingeniously arranged with crystal plates that. 

On arriving at Pome, I found a letter from when opened, it seemed much wider and deeper 

the jurats of Bordeaux, reminding mc in very than it really was, and it appeared quite lull of 

courteous terms ol my election as mayor of that precious stones so extraordinary was the effect 

town, and earnestly requesting me to proceed produced by the reflection of the crystal, 

thither without delay. Thursday, Pith of October, the Cardinal de 

Sunday, Sth of October, IoSl, I went to Sens took me in his coach to see the church of 

Monte Cavallo, to see an Italian who, having St. John and St. Paul, of which lie is titular 



been for a long time a slave in Turkey, had 
there acquired amazing skill in equestrian exer- 
cises. For instance, while riding at full speed, 
he would jump up, and, standing erect on his 



and superior, as he is also of the order of 
monks, who make a business of distilling the 
perfumes I spoke of, some time back. This 
church stands on Mount Celius, a situation ap- 



ic wouui jump up, anu, scanning erect on tus cnurcn stands on .Mount v.eiius, a situation ap- 
addle, hurl a javelin at some object with great i parently selected for its affording such facilities 
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for the construction of the numerous subterra- 
nean buildings which are attached to the edifice. 
This is said to be the site of the Forum of Hos- 
tilius. The gardens and vineyards belonging 
to this society are very beautiful, and command 
an extensive prospect, which embraces the whole 
of ancient Home. The church, from the steep 
and rugged nature of the spot on which it stands, 
is almost inaccessible on every side. The same 
day, I sent off a well-filled box to Milan. The 
vetturini generally take twenty days to get 
there. The box weighed 150 pounds, and they 
charged me two bajocchi a pound for the car- 
riage, about two French sous. There were 
several articles of value in it, more especially a 
magnificent duplet of Agnus Dei, the hand- 
somest there was to be had in Home. It had 
been made expressly for the (impress's ambas- 
sador, and had been blessed by the pope. 

Sunday, 15th of October, I quitted Home 
shortly after sunrise, leawug my brother behind 
me, to whom 1 gave forty-three gold crowns, 
which he reckoned would be enough to pay all 
his expenses for the five months he was to re- 
main there, to perfect himself i.i the practice of 
arms. 1 lie had previously hired a pretty suite 
of rooms, for twenty Julios a nioutli. Messrs. 
d'Estissue, de Monbaron, de Chase, Morens, 
and one or two ether gentlemen, accompanied 
me the ii;>t stage, and several more of my 
friends would also have accompanied me so far, 
and had hired horses for the purpose, but I 
started earlier than I had at first proposed, in 
order to save these gentlemen, at least, the 
trouble which their kindness to me would have 
occasioned them. Among these were Messrs. 
du Bellay, d'Ambres, (P Allegro, &c. I got by 
bed-time to 

lioneiglione, thirty miles. I had hired the 
horses to take me as far as Lucca, and I 
was to pny twenty Julios each for them, the 
owner contracting to provide their keep all the 
way. 

On the Monday morning, the weather was 
astonishingly cold ; indeed, as it seemed to me 
at the time, more so than I had ever felt it 
before, yet the vintage was not near over in 
.that part of the country. I dined at Yiterbo, 
where I got out my furs and winter clothing. 
Thence I went on through 

San Lorenzo, twenty-nine miles, to San Chi- 
rico, thirty-two miles, where 1 slept. All these 
roads had been mended a month or two before, 
by order of the Duke of Tuscany, who has 
therein done a great public service, for which 
may God reward him ; the roads, which pre- 
viously were of the very worst description, are 
now as level and commodious as the streets of a 
town. It was quite astonishing to see the num- 
ber of people who were flocking to Home. As 
a matter of course, the hire of horses on the 



1 It was probably in the course of this five months that 
he Sifiur de Mattecouion took part in the duel of which 
mention has bten made. 



way to the Eternal City was preposterous, while 
those who were coming away from it could get 
conveyance for next to nothing. Near Sienna 
there is a double bridge, that is to say, a bridge 
which, passing over one river, serves as the 
channel for another river. You see the same 
sort of thing in several other places. In the 
evening we reached 

Sienna, twenty miles. During the night, 
I had a severe attack of cholie, which tor- 
mented me for two hours ; it seemed to me that 
a stone was descending. Early on the Thurs- 
day morning, I sent for William Felix, a Jewish 
physician, who entered at great length upon 
his views of what regimen I ought to pursue 
for my malady. I left Sienna immediately 
afterwards, and, on my way, was plagued with 
the cholie for three or* four hours ; at the end 
of which time I felt that a stone had fallen, "i 
got to supper at 

Ponte Alee, twenty -eight miles, where I 
passed a stone, somewhat larger than a grain of 
millet, and some gravel, without any pain or 
difficulty. I left this place, Friday morning, 
and on the way di-mounted at 

Altopascio, sixteen miles, where I stopped for 
an hour, to feed the horses. Here, without any 
great pain, I passed a quantity of gravel, and n 
longith stem 1 , part of it hard and part soft, and 
somewhat larger than a grain of wheat. We 
saw a numbered' peasants on the road, some of 
whom were picking the vine leaves, to store 
away as fodder for their cattle in the winter, 
while others were collecting fern, to mix with 
their cheese. "We arrived in the evening at 

Lucca, eight miles, and within an hour, seve- 
ral gentlemen and others, whom I laid made 
acquaintance with when I was here before, 
came to see me. 

Saturday, 21st of October, early in the morn- 
ing, I voided another stone, which stopped for 
a short while in tin* passage, but then came out 
without pain or difficulty. It was nearly round, 
hard, rough, white inside and red out, mid much 
larger than a grain of wheat; I still passed a 
great deal of gravel. It is manifest, from this, 
that nature often relieves herself, for all that 
had thus passed from me, did so as by a per- 
fectly natural operation. God be praised, that 
I got rid of these stones with so little pain and 
inconvenience ! 

As soon as I had eaten a bunch of grapes 
(for when travelling I take little or nothing in 
the morning), I left Lucca, without waiting for 
several gentlemen who had volunteered over 
night to accompany me. The road was exceed- 
ingly good. On my right was a succession of 
low hills, covered with olive plantations, and 
on my left the marshes, with the sea in the 
distance. 

No great way from Lucca I saw a machine, 
which the government has most negligently 
aLlowed to go to ruin, very much to the injury 
of the surrounding country. This machine, 
which was made for the purpose of draining tin 
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marshes, and rendering them cultivable, was 
constructed in the following manner: a deep 
and extensive ditch was dug, to receive the 
drainings from the marshes, and at the head of I 
ihis were placed three wheels, turned by a 
stream which descended from a neighbouring 
height. These wheels, by means of spouts, like 
ihove of a mill-hopper, drew up the water from 
the ditch into a raised canal, walled in with 
brick, which carried it down to the sea. By 
means of this construction, the marshes were 
gradually draining, but the works are now at 
a stand-still. 

1 passed through Pietrn-Santn, a town be- 
longing to the Duke of Florence, where there 
seem to be more houses than inhabitant*. The 
reason of this, as I was told, is that the air is 
so b;xl that hardly any one can exist there, and 
tie 1 few who do manage to live are a poor 
sickly set. The next place we reached was 

Ma-^a di Carrara, twenty-two miles a small 
town belonging to the Prince di .M;i^a,n mem- 
ber of the ('il)o family. The place coim-N of a 
tine cattle, standing on the summit of a hill, 
half wav down which are the cattle-walls, ami 
below tin «*e, encompii-^iii'jf the hill, the town 
itself", which is again surrounded with a wall. 
The place is well situated, and ha- a number of 
good houses tastefully painted on the ont-ide. 
I was obliged to put up will) new wine here, 
'or there is no such thing as old wine to be got. 
They have a way of clearing their wine with 
the shavings of some particular wood and the 
white of eggs, so a- to give it the colour of aire, 
but it aI>o communicates a flavour which is by 
no means natural or pleasant. 

Sunday, -'J ml of October, I proceeded on my 
way, along an exrcllent level, straight road, the 
1'ux'an sea lying cm my right, at about a pin- 
>hot off. We saw some inconsiderable ruins 
on our way, half way between the road and 
the sea, which, according to the notion id' the 
people here, are the remains of a large town of 
antiquity, culled Luna. 

Afterwards, wo passed through Sarrezana, a 
town belonging to the Scigneury of Genoa. 
Over the gate are the arms of the republic, a 
'Mounted St. George. Then 1 is a garrison of 

wiss mercenaries here. This town formerly 
belonged to the Duke of Florence; and, were 
it not that the Prince of Mas-u separates the 
two places, there is no doubt that Pietra-Santa 
and Sarrezana, the frontier towns of Florence 
and Genoa, would be continually at blows. 

As we were leaving Sarrezana, where, by the 
way, we had to pay four julios a horse for one 
post,— they were firing off" salvos of artillery in 
honour of Don Giowmui di Medicis, natural 
brother of the Duke of Florence, who was 
passing through the town, on his return from 
Genoa, w here lie had been, on the part of his 
brother, to pay his respects to the empress, 1 who 



"■ Mnry. dauuMer of the Emperor Charles V., and widow 
of Muxiiuilian II. 
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had received similar visits from many other 
Italian grandees. The prince, whose magnifi- 
cence on this occasion excited the most admi- 
ration, was the Duke of Ferrara, who escorted 
the empress to Padua, with four hundred car- 
riages. He had requested permission from the 
smgueury of Venice to puss through their terri- 
tories with six hundred horsemen, but, although 
they irave him leave to pass, they said he must 
not have >o many horsemen with him ; and he, 
on his part, not being willing" to have fewer 
attendants put all his people into coaches, so 
that the number of horses, only, was less. I met 
Don Giovanni on my way. He is a young 
man, very well made, and was accompanied by 
twenty men, handsomely dressed themselves, 
but mounted on hired horses; which, however, 
in Italy is considered no discredit, even to 
princes. 

The road to Genoa lies on the left, shortly 
after von leave Sarrezana; and, in going to 
!\lilan, it make-, very little difference whether 
you pass through Genoa, or take the direct 
Milan road ; the distance, in fact, is as mar as 
po^ible the same : I had a gnat fancy to see 
Genoa and the empress but 1 gave up the idea 
for the following rea-ons ; there art; two roads 
to Genoa on this route; one, at three days' 
journey from Sarrezana, i- forty miles in length, 
and a very bail and very hilly road, along rocks 
and precipices, and with only a few lonely, 
povert\ -stricken, and unfrequented inns; the 
other route is from Fence, three miles from 
Sarrezana, \\ here von embark, ami in twelve 
hours reach Genoa. Now the weakness of my 
stomach is such tlnit I can never remain on the 
water for anv length of time, and I was afraid 
that, e\en when 1 got to Genoa, 1 should have 
a difficulty in procuring lodgings owing to the 
concourse of strangers who wen. 1 then visiting 
the place ; moreover, I had heard that the road 
from Genoa to Milan was infested with rob- 
bers, and my main object, after all. being to get 
back to France as soon as possible, I made up 
mv mind not to go to Genoa, but to make the 
best of my way to Milan by the direct road, 
which runs to the right, towards the moun- 
tains. \\ e proceeded along the valley of the 
Magra, the river so named lying on our left. 
Thus, passing now through part cf the territo- 
ries of Genoa, then through an isolated district 
belonging to Florence, and anon through the 
stutosof the Malaspina family, but every wdiere 
finding an excellent road, with the exception 
of a few miles here and there, we got by bed- 
time to 

Poiit>Mola, thirty miles. This is a long 
town, very full of ancient buildings and ruins, 
which are in no way remarkable. The people 
here say the town was formerly called Appua; 
it formerly belonged to the Fieschi family, but 
it is now a dependency of the state of Milan. 
The first course at dinner was cheese, such as 
they make round Milan and Placenza, winch 
was followed by stoned olives, seasoned, in the 
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Genoese fashion, with oil and vinegar, like a 
salaa. The town stands close at the foot of the 
mountains. After dinner, they take round a 
hason of water, which they place on a stool for 
you to wash your hands in, and every guest 
washes in the same water. 

I left this place, Monday morning, the 23nl, 
and, on quitting my inn, at once commenced 
the ascent of the Apennines, which, however, 
notwithstanding the height of these mountains, 
is neither a difficult nor dangerous undertaking. 
We were all day ascending and descending 
mountains of various altitude, but almost 
without exception, wild and barren ; and at 
nightfall reached 

Fornoua, in the territory of Count San Sc- 
condo, thirty miles, and highly delighted I was 
to find myself elear of the rascally mountaineers, 
who make pitiless havoc with the pockets of 
all the unhappy travellers who get into their 
hands, by their charges for eating and horse- 
hire. At dinner here, they gave me some excel- 
lent ragouts a la moutarde, dressed in different 
ways; one of them was made with quinces. 
There is a terrible scarcity of horses for hire all 
about this part of the country ; and as to the 
people, every soul you meet seems to think it 
almost a point of duty to cheat and deceive the 
strangers who journey among them. Else- 
where, you pay two julios a post for each horse ; 
here, they exacted from me three, four, and 
even five a post, so that the hire alone of my 
horse cost me more than a crown a day ; and, 
besides this, they sometimes charged me two 
posts when there was only one. 

When at Fornoua, I was only two posts from 
Parma, and from Parma to Placenza the dis- 
tance is only the same as that from Fornoua 
to the latter place, so that my going to Parma 
would merely have taken me two posts out ol 
my way ; but I determined not even to make 
this slight detour, for I was anxious to get 
home without delay. Fornoua is a very small 
place, consisting of but six or seven houses, 
standing in a valley along the banks of the 
Taro, for such, I believe, is the name of the 
river that waters this valley. Tuesday morn- 
ing, we proceeded along the same valley for a 
considerable \vay« and got by dinner-time to 

Borgo - San - Doni, 1 twelve miles, a small 
town, which the Duke of Parma is surrounding 
with fine flanked walls. Here I found on the 
table, mustard, mixed with honey and orange 
pulp, cut into small bits, like quince marmalade. 

Thence, leaving Cremona on the right, at 
about the same distance as Placenza, we pro- 
ceeded along a fine road, through a country 
which, on either side, as far as the eye can 
reach, exhibits not one single hill, not the 
slightest inequality of surface ; from horizon 
to horizon all is a level and fertile plain. We 
changed horses at every post ; and I went the 



1 Borgo San-Dor.nino. 

* Philip II., who retained it till 1585. 



two last stages full gallop, to try how my 
strength stood in this respect, and I was not 
at all fatigued with the exertion ; the water 
I passed all this time was quite natural and 
healthy. 

Near Placenza, there are two high columns, 
one on each side of the road, about forty paces 
from one another. On the bases of these co- 
lumns are Latin inscriptions, forbidding all per- 
sons to raise any sort of building, or to plant 
any sort of tree, in the space between them. 
I did not understand whether this prohibition 
was intended merely to preserve the width of 
the road, or to leave the prospect open from 
these columns to the town, which is about half 
a mile off. We got early in the evening to 

Placenza, twenty miles, a very large place. 
As I had plenty of time before supper, I walked 
about the town for nearly three hours. The 
streets are unpaved and muddy, and the houses 
small. In the square, the chief ornament of 
the town, is the hall of justice, with the pri- 
sons ; the citizens assemble in this square for 
their promenades. The shops in the streets 
are very poor. 

I went over the castle, which is in the pos- 
session of King Philip, 2 who has a garrison here 
of three hundred Spanish soldiers, very ill paid, 
as they told me. They sound the diane here, 
night and morning, for an hour, with the in- 
struments which we call haidbois, and the 
people here Jifes. There are a great many 
people living in the castle, and it is furnished 
with some fine pieces of artillery. The Duke 
of Parma, :J who was in the town at this time, 
never enters the castle; he resides in the cita- 
del, a fortress in another part of the town. 
In short, I saw nothing here worth any parti- 
cular observation, except the new church of 
St. Augustin, which King Philip is building, 
in place of the old church that he made use 
of in the construction of the castle, applying 
who part of the revenues of the establishment 
for the same purpose. The church, which pro- 
mises to be a fine building, is not yet finished ; 
but the conventual- house, where the brother- 
hood, to the number of seventy, reside, and 
the double cloisters, are entirely completed, and 
appeared to me the handsomest and most com- 
modious structure for the use of a religious 
society that I ever beheld. The galleries, the 
dormitories, and every part of it, is admirably 
adapted for its particular purpose. They place 
the salt here in lumps on the table, without any 
salt-cellar, and the cheese in like manner is 
served up without a dish. 

The Duke of Parma had come here to await 
the arrival of the eldest son of the arch-duke 
of Austria, the young prince whom I saw at 
Insprug, and it was said he was going to Home 
to be crowned King of the Komans. Here also 
they mix water with their wine at table, and 
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use a Intten spoon tor the purpose. The cheese ! 
here is the sunn; that is universal throughout the ' 
Placcntine. Placenza is exactly halt-way be- 
tween Home ami Lyons. In order to go direct 
to .Milan, I should have proceeded straight to 

Marignan, thirty miles, whence 3T ilan is dis- 
tant onlv ten miles; but I determined to extend 
my journey another ton miles in order to see 
Pavia. Accordingly, on Wednesday, 'ioth of 
October, I started very early in the morning, 
and rode on along an excellent road. On 
my way, 1 voided a small soft stone, and a 
good deal of gravel. We passed through a 
small town, belonging to Count Sanfatiore, and 
Minn 1 time after, crowd the Po, on a flying- 
bridge, consisting of two burets fixed together, 
with a >mull cabin on the deck, which is pro- 
pelled across the siren m by the menus of a luiijjf 
rop". Near this phiee, the Tcmiio mingles its 
wafers with ttio-e of the Po. Marly in the 
afternoon we reached 

Pavia, thirty miles; and I immediately pro- 
eeeded to examine the principal objects of 
interest in the town : *-uch as the bridge over 
the Te>ino, tin- cathedral ehnreh, and the 
ehureho of the Carmelites, of St. Thomas, and 
of>t. Auiru-tin. In the ln-t named edifice, is 
the splendid monument of the sainted hi>hop, 
made of white marble, and adorned with se- 
veral tine statues of the same materinl. In one 
of the squares in tl is town there is a brick 
column, with a statue Mirmounlinir it, appa- 
rentlv a eopv of the equestrian statue ot' Anto- 
ninus l'iiis, 1 in front ot the Capitol at Home. 
If this be the ea-e. the copy is smaller than tin 
original, and in no way to be compared with 
it ; and a further doubt arises from the circum- 
stance that the statue at Pavia has stirrups and 
a saddle with saddle-bows before and behind, 
while the statue at Home has neither stirrups 
nor saddle. This induces me to concur in the 
opinion ot the learned, who regard stirrups and 
saddles, at all events such stirrups and saddles 
as the-e, as a modern invention. Perhaps, after 
all, this may really be a copy from the statue 
at Home, the stirrups and saddle only being 
supplied by the modern sculptor, whose self- 
sufficiency and ignorance induced him to sup. 
pose that the want of them was a defect in Ins 
original. I abo saw the edifice, which, under 
the Cardinal Rorromeo's direction, had been 
begun for the use of the students. 

Pavia is a large town, tolerably handsome, 
thickly populated, and abounding in artisans of 
every description. There are few fine houses, 
and even that which was assigned to the em- 
press, during her stay here a little while back, 
is but an indifferent affair. Wherever the arms 
of France remain against houses or elsewhere, 
the lilies have been effaced. In short, I saw no- 
thing that particularly struck me here. Horses 
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Pavia is supposed to represent Lucius Yerus. The face is 
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in this part of the country can be hired for tw T o 
julios a post. The best inn that 1 came across 
between this and Home, was the post-house nt 
Plncenza, which, indeed, as far as I can re- 
member, is the best I had seen in Italy, since I 
left Verona. However this may be, certain it 
is, that the very worst inn that I had to endure 
throughout my w hole journey, was the Falcon at 
Pavia. Both here ami at Milan, you pay sepa- 
rately for tire- wood. Tin. 1 beds have no mattrass. 

I 'left Pavia, Thursday, -Mith October, and 
went out (if my way, about half a mile on the 
ri^li t, to see the plain on which the army of 
King Francis 1. was defeated by Charles V., 2 as 
well as to pay a brief visit to the Chartreuse, 
which, with good reason, is regarded as a 
splendid edifice. The facade is all of marble, 
elaborately sculptured. One of the altars in 
the church has an ivory front, on which are 
carved, in relief, representations of the Old 
and New Testament. Another object of interest 
is the tomb, in marble, of Oiovanni Oaleazzo 
Vi.-conti, founder of this establishment. I next 
uewed the choir, the decorations of the high 
altar, and the cloisters, which are extraordi- 
narily lofty, and very beautiful. The conventual 
hou-e is a vast building ; indeed, when you 
consider if< extent, its variety, the infinite 
number id' attendants, workmen, and artisans, 
of horses and carriages that it contains, 
it semis more like the court of an exalted 
princi , than a monastery. New works and 
decorations are being constantly added at an 
iunnen-e expense, the amount ot which is taken 
from the revenues of the establishment itself. 
The Chartreuse stands in the centre of some 
beautiful mendow land. Thence we proceeded to 

Milan, twenty miles, the most populous town 
in Ituh, of large extent, and carrying on a 
very considerable trade. It is something like 
Paris, and in many rcspe( ts looks more like a 
French than like im Itnlinn town. Von do not 
see here the fine palaces that give so great an 
effect to Home, Naples, Oenoa, and Florence*; 
but it makes up for this defect by its extent : 
and the concourse of foreigners, which is (piite 
a< considerable as at Venice. Friday, :27th 
October, 1 went to see the out-works of the 
castle, and examined them thoroughly. This 
fortress is one of the largest and best fortified 
that I ever saw. The garrison consists of at 
least seven hundred Spaniards, who are well 
supplied with artillery. They are adding fresh 
works to every part of it. I stopped at Milan 
the whole of this day, in consequence of the 
rain, which fell heavily and without intermis- 
sion. Cp to this time, the weather, the roads, 
every thing had favoured us. Saturday morn- 
ing, :28th October, 1 left Milan, and travelled 
along so excellent a road, that though the rain 
continued to pour, and the roads wore all 
covered with water, there was no mud ; one 
reason for this, however, was that the country 
is sandy. I got by dinner-time to 

Bntfalora, eighteen miles, where we crossed 
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the Naviglio, over a bridge. The channel of 
this stream is narrow, but deep enough to 
transport barks of a considerable size to Milan. 
A little further on, we crossed the Tesino, in a 
boat, and by bed-time reached 

Novarre, eighteen miles, a small and by no 
means agreeable town, standing in the midst of 
a plain. The place is completely environed 
by vineyards and groves of fruit and other 
trees, for the land here is exceedingly fertile. 
We left this place in the morning, and stopped 
to bait our horses at 

Verceil, ten miles, a town in Piedmont, be- 
longing to the Duke of Savoy -, 1 this place also 
stands in a plain, along the banks of the Lesia, 
which river we crossed in a boat. The duke 
has built a fortress here, a strong and handsome 
one, as far as I could judge from the out- 
works ; its construction, which was executed 
suddenly and promptly, has given great offence 
to his neighbours the Spaniards. After leaving 
this place, we passed through two other towns, 
St. Germain and St. Jacques, and continuing 
along the same fertile plain, which, in the 
article of trees, appears to abound chiefly in 
walnut-trees (olive-trees they have none in 
this part of the country, and the only oil used 
is that from walnuts), we got by bed-time to 

Livorno, twenty miles, a small village, with 
tolerable houses. We left this place early on 
Monday morning, and dining at 

Chivas, ten miles, proceeded on, and, after 
crossing several rivers and small streams, some- 
times in a boat, sometimes fording them, we 
arrived at 

Turin, ten miles, which we might easily have 
reached by the ordinary dinner-time, but we 
were somewhat later. This is a small town, 
standing on very marshy ground, and neither 
well built, nor very pleasant, I should imagine, 
as a residence, though it is traversed by a 
stream, which carries off the dirt and filth. I 
here hired horses for six days, to carry us on to 
Lyons, at five crowns and a half each horse, 
the owner undertaking to keep them all the 
time. French is commonly spoken here, and 
every body appears to hold our people in great 
esteem and affection. The vernacular, even, has 
very little of Italian about it, except the pro- 
nunciation ; in itself it seems made up, for the 
most part, of French words. We left Turin, 
Tuesday, 31st October, and by dinner-time 
reached 

St. Ambroise, two posts. Thence, along a 
narrow valley, hemmed in by considerable hills, 
we went on to sleep at 

Suza, two posts, a considerable town, with a 
castle. Here I was attacked, in the night, with 
a terrible pain in the right knee, which did not 
leave me for several days, but, on the contrary, 
got worse and worse. The inns here are better 
than in the other parts of Italy that I have 
visited ; the bread is not good, but the wine is 

1 Charles- Emmanuel I. 



excellent, and there is plenty of every thing. 
Throughout Savoy, the landlords are exceed- 
ingly civil and well-behaved. On All-Saints' 
day, after hearing mass, I went on to 

Novalese, one post, where I hired eight men, 
to carry me to the top of Mont Cenis, and down 
the other side, in the sort of litter that they use 
here for this purpose. 

[Montaigne continues his Journal, from this 
point, in French,] 

Here French is the tongue spoken ; so here 
I will quit the foreign language I have so far 
employed, and which comes as easy to me as 
it goes incorrectly from me : for, having been 
almost entirely in the company of my own 
countrymen ever since I left France, my oppor- 
tunities for making any progress in Italian have 
been but very inadequate. I crossed Mont 
Cenis, partly on horseback, and partly in a 
litter carried by four men, who, when they 
were fatigued, were relieved by four other men, 
all of whom I engaged at Novalese, as I have 
just mentioned. The ascent occupies two hours, 
and, being rugged and stony, is very difficult 
for horses, who are not accustomed to such tra- 
velling, but is easy enough for pedestrians ; and 
there is no danger to be apprehended, except 
falling on your knees now and then, for the road 
winding up the middle of the mountain, there 
are no precipices at the side to tumble over. 
On reaching the summit, you see before you a 
plain, extending about two leagues from the 
foot of the mountain, diversified with a few 
houses, some pieces of water, and the post- 
house ; there are no trees, and at this season 
there was no grass, for the whole space was 
thickly covered with snow. The descent is 
about a league, and I was carried down it in 
my litter. At the bottom, I dismissed my eight 
porters, giving them two crowns for their 
trouble. The regular price for being merely 
carried down, however, is only a tester ; ana 
sometimes there are amusing scenes enough, 
when people get frightened. I then mounted 
my horse, which had been led for me, and Ave 
then rode on to dinner at 

Lanebourg, 2 two posts, a village at the foot 
of the mountain with which commences Savoy. 
We slept at a small village two leagues further 
on. All about this part of the country, they 
have got plenty of trout, and excellent wines, 
old and new. Next day, we rode on, along a 
hilly and rugged road, to 

St, Michel, five leagues, a village, in which 
is the post-house. After dining here, we pro- 
ceeded on our route ; but it was very late, and 
we were all wet through before we reached 

La Chambre, five leagues, a small village, 
which gives his title to the Marquis de la 
Chambre. Next day, Friday, 3d November, 
we went on to dine at 
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Aiguebelle, four leagues, a walled town, 
whence we proceeded to our sleeping-place, 

Mont Mull inn, tour leagues, a town and 
fortress, the latter of which occupies the summit 
of an isolated rock, rising in the centre of a 
small plain, surrounded by high mountains. 
The town itself stands at the foot of this rock, 
upon the hanks of the river Isne, which then 
runs on to Grenoble, seven leagues hence. I 
began now to appreciate the excellence of the 
Italian oil ; for that which I got in this part of 
the country disagreed amazingly with my >to- 
macli, whereas in Italy 1 never had the slightest 
after- taste of the oil. We dined at 

Chamberi, two leagues, the capital of Savoy, 
a small but handsome town, witli an excellent 
trade. It is surrounded by mountains, but its 
immediate site is a tolerably large plain. Pass- 
ing on, we crossed Mont du Chat, a high, 
rugged, ami rocky mountain, the passage of 
which, however, is neither difficult nor dan- 
gerous. At its foot there is an extensive lake, 1 
on the banks of which stands a town culled 
Bordeau, where thev make sword*, which are 
held in considerable estimation. We sbj>t at 

Ilyemv f"ur leagues, a small town. Sun- 
da)' morning, we eroded the Kosiie, which lay 
on our right. The nicks here abut very closely 
on the road, and iu one particular place alum-t 
block up the parage altogether. < te a rock, 
commanding thi> dclile, the Duke of Savoy has 
constructed a small fort, very nearly re-embliug 
that built by the Venetians at Chin-a, in the 
Tyrol, of which I spoke in the proper place. 
Proceeding along this narrow pa»s, we went 
on without stopping to 

St. Uamb'Tf, seven leagues, a small town, 
standing in the valley, where it becomes some- 
what wider. Mosf of the towns in Savoy have 
a stream running through them, and the space 
between this stream and the houses, on each side, 
is nearly all eo\ ered in w ith pent-houses, so that 
yon can walk about in all weathers, but there 
is this inconvenience, that the shop* arc the 
darker for it. In the course of the evening, 
M. Francesco Ceuami, a Lyons banker, who 
bad come here to avoid the plague, sent his 
respects, and a servant to me with some wine, 
coupled with some very handsome compliments. 
1 left the place on the .Monday morning, and 
having now entirely got clear ot the mountains, 
entered upon our French low country. l'a»iug 
the river Aiu iu a boat, near the bridge 1 of 
Chesai, I rode on without stopping to 

Morestcl, six leagues, a small but much fre- 
quented town, belonging to the Duke of Savoy, 
and the last of his dependencies in this direc- 
tion. Tuesday, after dinner, I took post- 
horses, and went on to sleep at 

Lyons, two posts, three leagues. I wa«? very 
much pleased with this town. Friday, I bought 
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of Joseph de la Sone, three stout horses for two 
hundred crowns. I had previously purchased 
of Malesieu a riding nag, for rifty crowns, and 
another hor.se for thirty-three. Saturday, St. 
Martin's day, 1 had in the morning a terrible 
stomach-ache, which kept me in bed till after 
mid-day. I took no dinner, and ate very little 
at supper. Sunday, 12th November, the Sieur 
Alberto (irachinotti, a Florentine, who had 
already shown me a great deal of attention, 
invited me to dinner, ami offered to lend me 
any money I might want; yet he never saw 
me before I came here. Wednesday, loth 
November, Lis I, I left Lyons after dinner, 
and by a hilly road reached 

Bordeliere, five leagues, a village consisting 
of two houses, iu one of which we slept. 
Thursday morning, we resumed our journey, 
favoured by an excellent road, and, near the 
small town of Fur/' eroded the river Loire in 
a boat, and went on without Mopping to 

L* Hospital, eight leagues a small walled 
town. Leaving this place next morning, we 
proceeded along a hilly road, with The pleasant 
accompaniment of the snow falling heavily, 
and a bitter cold wind driving full in our 
faces, and at last made our way to 

Tiers, six leagues, a small, well-built, and 
populous town, seated on the river Allier, and 
enjoying a considerable trade. Its principal 
manufacture is paper, but it is abo noted for its 
knives and playing curds. It stands at an equal 
centrical distance from Lyons. St. Flour, Mou- 
lois, and I'uy. The nearer I approached home, 
the longer did the way m-ciii ; each successive 
mile appeared more tedious than its predecessor. 
This town belongs to M. de Montpan-ier. I 
went to Palmier's, to see the process of paper- 
making, which seemed to require as many 
workmen, and as much labour. i\< any other 
manufacture. The common cards arc sold at 
one so/ the pack, and the liner sort at two 
cttroliisr,*.* Saturday, we rode on through the 
rieb plain of La Limnigue, and pur-ing in a 
boat, first the Doare and then the Allii r. we 
came to 

Font du Chateau, four leagues where we 
slept. The plague has committed >ad havoc 
here, and 1 was told some fearful instances of 
its ravages. The hou.-e of the Seigneur the 
the Viscount de Canillac was burned as they 
were endeavouring to purify it with enormous 
fires in every room. This seigneur sent one of 
his people to me in the evening, with offers of 
service, and to request that I would write to 
M, de Foix in favour of his son, whom he was 
about to send to Koine. Sunday, 10th No- 
vember, I went on to dinner at 

Clermont, two leagues, where I stopped all 
day, to give my young horses a rest. Monday, 
the iKUh. I started early in the morning, and 
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on my road, at the top of the Pui de Doume, 
passed a largish stone, long and flat, which had 
stuck in the passage all the morning. I felt it 
the day before. It was neither hard nor soft. 
I stopped at Pougibaut for the purpose of pay- 
ing my respects to Madame de la Fayette, with 
whom I stayed half an hour. Her house is not 
so handsome, as it is celebrated ; its situation is 
by no means good ; the garden is small and 
square, and the walks are raised four or five 
feet above the beds ; the sides of the walks are 
paved with stone. The garden is filled chiefly 
with fruit-trees. The snow was falling so thick, 
and the wind was blowing so cold, that I could 
not judge very well what sort of countr} 7, I was 
travelling through. I went on to sleep at 

Pont-a-mur, seven leagues, a small village ; 
where I heard that Monsieur and Madame de 
Lude were staying at a place two leagues off. 
The next night I slept at 

Pont - Sarrant, another small village, six 
leagues. All the inns on this line of road, till you 
get to Limoges, are miserable places ; the only 
article they have at all passable is wine. Their 
customers, however, for the most part, are no- 
thing but muleteers and messengers to and from 
Lyons. My head had got out of sorts again ; 
and truly, if storms and winds and rain be bad 
for it, it had enough to disorder it on tin's 
confounded route, where the winter is said to 
be harder than in any other part of France. 
Wednesday, 22d November, a most detestable 
morning, 1 resumed my journey, and passed, in 
the course of the day, through Fuletin, 1 a small 

i Feuilletin. 



well-built town, environed by hills, and which 
seems half depopulated by the plague, that 
recently visited it. I slept at 

Chastein, five leagues, a miserable village, 
where I could get no old wine, and had to put 
up with some new stuff, that was not even puri- 
fied. Thursday, 23d, the state of my head being 
in no degree improved by the bad wine and the 
bad weather, I went on to sleep at 

Saublac, five leagues, a small village belong- 
in to M. de Lausun. Next day, 1 slept at 

Limoges, six leagues, where I stayed all 
Saturday. I bought a mule here for ninety 
sun - crowns of the man whose horses I had 
ridden from Lyons, and who had accompanied 
us on this same mule. He charged me five 
crowns more for the keep of the animal from 
Lyons, therein cheating me out of four livres, 
for the cost of the horses for that distance only 
came to three crowns and two-thirds. Sunday, 
*2(3th November, I left Limoges, after dinner, 
and went on to sleep at 

Cars, five leagues ; there was no one but 
Madame de Cars at home. Monday, I slept 
at 

Tivie, six leagues. Tuesday, I slept at 

Perigus, 2 five leagues. Wednesday, at 

Mauriac, five leagues; and Thursday, St. 
Andrew's day, the ^Uth of November, 1 once 
more reached my own bed at 

Montaigne, seven leagues, which I hod left 
22d June, 1580, on my way to La Fere, Thus 
my journey occupied seventeen months and 
eight days. 

s Peripueux. 
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[The follow intr letter, as well as several of those that j 
follow, may be found in a volume published bv Montaigne 
himself, about nine years before flic first edition of the 
Kssays. It is a small octavo, now very scarce, " iniprimO 
avee privilege, h Pans, chcz Frederic .Morel l'ancien , Hue ' 
St. Jean-de-Mauvais, au Franc Meuner, 1'>7I," 'other title- | 
pages have " i:>;-_»." It eonsists of ):tl paues, and is enti- 
tled " La Me.snatrrrie de Xenophon ; Irs regies de Mariairc, 
de Plutanpie; Lettre de Consolation de IMutanpic a sa 
Femine ; le tout traduit de Urcc en Francos par feu M. 
Fstienne de la Hoctic, conseiller du rov en sa court de par- 
lenient a Hordcaux ; ensemble quehpirs vers Latins et Fran- 
cois de son imention : itrm, un diseours sur la niort du dit 
S.'icuenr de la Ho.tie, par M . de Montaigne." The Vera 
Francois, however, did not appear tdl \:>7'2. when they were 
published by Morel, in an octavo booklet of l«) paces' The 
unsold copies of the (rausUhons above enumeraud were 
sent forth in Itiou, " elu-z Claude Morel, rue St. Jacques, a 
la Fontaine," with the addition of Ln Mvamti'rrir F.enno- 
inics d'Arixfotle, also translated by I. a Hot tic, and the 
Vt'rs Francnia.} 

I. 

Michael de Montaigne to his Pother. 

As to li is last words, if a pood account of 

them is to be expected from any hand, it is un- 
doubtedly from mine; not only because, all the 
time of his sickness, he was fond of conversing 
with nobody so much as with me, but ;ilso 
because, such was the singular and brotherly 
love we bore to one another, that I had a most 
certain knowledge of his designs, opinions, and 
will, all his life-time, as much no doubt as it was 
possible for any one man to know of another. 
And because I knew them to be sublime, vir- 
tuous, full of resolution, and, all things consi- 
dered, most wonderful, I foresaw that, if his 
distemper would give him strength to express 
himself, nothing would come from his lips but 
what was great, and very worthy of imitation ; 
therefore I gave the utmost attention to it. It 
is true, monseigneur, that as my memory is very 
short, and moreover bewildered by the trouble 
of my mind for so heavy and important a loss, 
it is impossible but I should have forgotten 
many things which I could wish were known ; 
but as for those which I recollect, I will send 
you them with the strictest regard to truth that 
is possible. For in order to represent him thus , 
cruelly stopped in his worthy progress ; to shew 



you that invincible courage in a body broken 
down and demolished by the furious efforts of 
pain and death, would, I confess, require a 
much better style than mine ; because, though 
when he talked of grave and important sub- 
jects, he -poke of them in such a manner that 
it was difficult to write them down so well, yet 
it seemed at this time as if there was an emula- 
tion betwixt his thoughts and his words, which 
should do him the last service. For sure I am 
that \ never observed him to have so many and 
such fine imaginations, and those uttered with 
so much eloquence as his were, all the time of 
his illness. For the rest, monseigneur, if you 
find that 1 have chosen to bring into my narra- 
tive his most trivial and common topics, you 
must know that I did so on purpose ; for these 
having been delivered by him at that time, and 
in the height of so great an afilietion, are a 
singular evidence of a mind quite at ease, tran- 
quil, and assured. 

On Monday, tin; Oth of August, 1503, on my 
return from the Palais, I sent to invite him to 
dine with me. He returned me for answer, 
with thanks, that lie was a little out of order, 
and that I should do him a pleasure if I would 
spend an hour with him before he set out for 
Medoc. i^oon after I had dined, I went on to 
him. He was laid down on the bed with his 
clothes on, and 1 found his countenance already 
altered. He told me that he had a looseness on 
him, attended with the gripes, ever since the 
day before when he played with M.d'Escars, 
and wore only a doublet under a silk garment ; 
and that often, when he caught a cold, it was 
attended with such fits. I thought it proper 
that he should undertake the journey he had 
intended, but advised him to go no further that 
evening than to (iermignian, which is but two 
leagues out of town. 1 I did this, the rather 
btcause the place where he lay was close to 
some houses that were infected with the plague, 
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of which he was somewhat afraid, since lie re- 
turned from Perigord and the Agenois, where 
it raged in all parts ; besides, I had formerly 
myself found benefit, in such a distemper as 
his was, from riding on horseback. Accord- 
ingly he set out, accompanied by Mademoiselle 
de la Boetie, his wife, and his uncle, M. de 
Bouillhonnas. 

Early the next morning, came one of his 
domestics to me, from Mademoiselle de la 
Boetie, to acquaint me that he had been seized 
that night with a violent dysenteiy. She sent 
for a doctor and an apothecary, and desired me 
to come to him, which, after dinner, I did. 

He was overjoyed to see me ; and when I was 
taking leave of him in order to return home, 
with a promise to visit him again next day, he 
desired me, with more affection and importunity 
than ever he had begged any thing in his life, 
to be with him as much as possible. This 
touched me a little. Yet I was going away, 
when Mademoiselle de la Boetie, who had 
already a foreboding of I know not what cala- 
mity, entreated me, with tears in her eyes, that 
I would not stir from him that night. Accord- 
ingly, she prevailed on me to stay, at which he 
was very much cheered. Next day, I returned 
home, and on Thursday I went to see him again. 
His distemper was worse, and his flux of blood, 
with the gripings, which weakened him very 
much, increased every hour. 

On the Friday, I left him again ; and on 
Saturday I found him very low. He then 
told me that his distemper was of the conta- 
gious kind, and, moreover, that it was dis- 
agreeable and melancholic ; that he very well 
knew my temperament, and desired me to visit 
him but now and then, yet as often as I could. 
After tliis, I did not leave him. Till the Sunday, 
he had said nothing to me of what lie thought 
of his being, and we discoursed only about die 
particular circumstances of his malad}', and 
what the ancient physicians said of it; we had 
very little talk about public affairs, which I 
found, from the very first day, he had an aver- 
sion to. But on the Sunday he fainted away: 
and, when he came to himself, he said that all 
things appeared to him in a confusion, and that 
he had seen nothing but a thick cloud and an 
obscure mist, in which every thing was con- 
founded and disordered ; but that, neverthe- 
less, all this fit had given him no displeasure. 
" Death," said I then to him, " has nothing 
worse than this, my brother." — " Nay, nothing 
so bad," replied he. 

From this time, having had no manner of 
sleep since the first attack of his distemper, and 
growing still worse, notwithstanding all reme- 
dies, so that certain draughts were now taken 
by him which arc never ordered but in cases of 
the last extremity, he began to despair altoge- 
ther of his recovery, and communicated his 
thoughts to me. That same day, because he was 
in good order, I said to him, " that consider- 
ing- the extraordinary affection which I bore 



him, it would ill become me if I did not take 
care that, as all his actions in health had been 
prudent and well weighed, he should con- 
tinue to act with the same prudence in his 
sickness ; and if it were God's will thsit he 
should be worse, I should be very sorry that, 
for want of advice, he should leave any of his 
domestic affairs unsettled, not only by reason 
of the damage which his relations might suffer 
from it, but for the sake of his reputation ;" 
which he took very kindly at my hands; and, 
after having solved some difficulties which kept 
him in suspense on the subject, he desired me to 
call his uncle and his wife, by themselves, that 
he might give them to understand what he had 
resolved on as to his will. 1 told him that 
would alarm them. " No, no," said he, " I 
will comfort them, and give them much better 
hopes of my recovery than I entertain myself." 
And then he asked me whether the fainting fits 
which he had had, did not a little surprise us .' 
''That's of no moment, my brother," said I, 
" these are fits which are common to such dis- 
tempers." " True, brother," replied he, "it is 
of no importance ; even though what you are 
most afraid of should be the consequence." 
" To you," said I, " it would be a happy turn ; 
but the damage would be to me, who should ! 
thereby lose the company of so great, so wise, 
and sure a friend, whose equal, I am certain, 
I should never find." " ft is very possible, my 
brother," he rejoined, " that you never may : 
and I assure you that what makes me some- | 
what solicitous for my recovery, and not to j 
hasten to that passage to which I am gone 
already half way, is fhe consideration of the 
loss you will sustain, as well as that poor man 
and poor woman there (alluding to his uncle 
and his wife), whom I love entirely, and who, 
I am sure, will have much difficulty to bear the 
loss of me, which indeed will be a very great i 
one, both to them and you. I am also con- 
cerned for the regret it will be received with by 
many people who have, during my life, had a 
love and value for me, and whose conversation, 
truly, if I could help it, 1 own I should be glad 
not to lose as yet. And if I go off the stage of 
this world, I entreat you, brother, as you know 
them, to give them a testimony of the friendship 
I retained for them, to the last breath of my 
life. And moreover, brother, I was not born 
perhaps to so little purpose, but I might have 
had it in my power to serve the public. Be 
this as it will, I am ready to depart when it 
shall please God, being very sure that I shall 
enjoy the ease you have foretold to me. And 
as to you, my friend, I know you to be so wise, 
how much soever it affects you, that you will 
nevertheless conform patiently and willingly to 
whatever it shall please his divine Majesty to or- 
der concerning me. And I beseech you to take 
care that the mourning for my departure may 
not drive that good man and good woman be- 
yond the bounds of reason." He then asked 
me how they behaved already ; I told him very 
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well, considering the importance of the ea-e. 
" [ suppose so," said he, " now tliat they have 
still some hopes ; but should I once deprive | 
them of any hopes, you will he much perplexed 
to keep them in temper," In pursuance of tins 
regard for them, as loner us he lived, lie always 
concealed from them th" certain persuasion lie 
had of his death, and earnestly beerged me to 
behave in the same manner. When he saw 
them near him, he affected to look bri-k and 
gay, and fed them with flattering hopes. 

I then left him to go and call them. They 
composed their countenances the best they could 
for awhile; and after we wen: seated round 
his bed, we lour being by ourselves, he spoke 
as follows, with a settled countenance, as it 
were gay : 

*' Mv uncle and my wife, I a— are you upon 
my faith, that no fr-di airuek of my distemper, 
or misapprehension tliat 1 ha\e of my recovery, 
has put it into my head to call you, in order 
to apprize you of my intention; lor, God be 
prai-ed, I am very well ami full of hopes: but 
having long been convinced, both by expe- 
rience and study, of the little security that is 
to be placed in the stability and constancy of 
human aHairs, and even in tluit life w hereof we 
art' so ton' 1 , which is nevertheless but. smoke 
and a mere nothing ; and considering also, that 
because 1 am sick I am so much the nearer 
advanced to the danger of death, I am resolved 
to put my dome-tie affairs in order before I 
die, after having lh*-t taken your advice." 

And then, addressing his discourse to hU 
uncle: kk .My good uncle," said he, "were I 
at this hour to "give von an account of the 
great obligation* 1 have To you, I should not 
know where to end. !r i» enough for me that 
hitherto, wheresoever I have been, and with 
whomsoever I have talked, I have always >aid, 
that whatever a wise, good, and most bountiful 
father could do tor hi< son, all this have you 
i done for me ; both tor the care that was ueces- 
| sary to give me good learning, and when you 
were pleased to push me on into public employ- 
ments; so that the whole course of my life has 
been full of threat and praiseworthy offices of 
your friendship towards me: in short, what- 
ever 1 have I hold from \ oh, and acknowledge 
that 1 am obliged for to you, who have been to 
me a father indeed ; so that, as the sou of the 
family, I have no power to dispose of anything, 
I unless you are pleased to give me leave." lie 
then was silent, and stayed till sighs ami sobs 
gave his uncle leisure to answer him, 4 * That 
whatever he thought tit would be alrvavs ac- 
ceptable to him." Then, having purposed to 
make him his heir, he desired him to accept of 
what was his. 

Then turning his discourse to his wife: 
<• My likeness," said he (tor so he often called 
her, on account of some ancient affinity betwixt 
them), " as I have been joined to you by the 
tie of marriage, which is one of the most re- 
spectable and inviolable obligations that God 



has laid upon us here below for keeping up 
human society, I have loved, cherished, and 
esteemed you as far as I was able, and am 
fully assured that you have returned me a re- 
ciprocal affection, which [ cannot sufficiently 
acknowledge. I desire you to take that share 
of mv goods which I give yon, and to content 
yourself therewith, though 1 know indeed that 
it is very little, compared with your deserts." 

Then addressing bimself to me: •* My bro- 
ther," said la 1 , " whom I love so dearly, and 
whom I chose out of such a multitude, in order 
to revive that virtuous and sincere friendship 
with you, the exercise of which has, by the 
vices of tiie age, been so loner unknown to us, 
that there are only some old trace- left of it in 
the memory of antiquity, I beseech you, as a 
token of my affection for you, to accept of my 
library and books ; a present very small, but 
given witli a good heart, and which is fitting 
for yon, considering you a lover of learning. 
It will be uriifinanvvuv t/ii sodtiiis,"^ 

Then uddrcs-iug himself to all three of us in 
general, he blessed (,, M 1 that in a case of such 
extremity he was accompanied by all those that 
were the dearest to him in the world ; and said, 
he thought it a very goodly r-iLrlit to see four 
persons assembled together so well agreed, and 
united in friendship, not doubting, he <aid, that 
we all loved one another unanimously, each 
one tor the sake of the others. And, after 
having recommended us to one another, he 
proceeded thus: 4 - Having now settled my 
temporal affairs, 1 must also think of my spiri- 
tual. I am a Christian; I am a Catholic; 
such I lane lived, ami such 1 am determined 
to die. >end for a priest to come to me, for 
I am not willing to be deficient in this last 
dutv of a ( Miristian." 

Here he ended his discourse, which he had 
carried on with smdi a steady countenance, 
such a strength of language and voice, that 
whereas when I entered his chamber I found 
him weak, slow in the utterance of his words, 
his pulse very low, as with a lingering Wivvr^ 
tending to death, his countenance pale and 
wan, he seemed now, as by a miracle, to have 
resumed fresh vigour, with a more ruddy com- 
plexion ami a stronger pulse, so that I made 
him feel mine, in order to compare them to- 
gether. At that instant my heart was so sunk 
that I could scarce answer him a word ; but, 
two or three hours after, in order to keep up 
his noble courage, and also because I wished, 
from tin.* tender concern I had all my life long 
for his honour and glory, that there should be 
more witnesses of so many strong proofs of his 
magnanimity, by having a larger company in 
his chamber, I said to him, that I blushed for 
shame to think that my courage failed me in 
the hearing of what he, who was so great a 
sufferer, had the courage to say, that hitherto I 
had thought that God scarce ever gave us so 
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great an advantage over human accidents, and 
could hardly believe what I had read of it in 
some histories; but that having now seen such 
a proof of it, I praised God that I had found it 
in a person by whom I was so much beloved, 
and who was to me so dear, and that this would 
serve me as an example to act the same part 
in my turn. 

He interrupted me by desiring I would do 
so, and demonstrate, by the effect, that the 
conversations we had had, in the time of our 
health, were not only words of month, but 
deeply engraved on onr hearts and souls, and 
ready to be put in execution upon the first occa- 
sion that offered, adding, that this was the true 
practical aim of our studies and of philosophy. 
Then taking me by the hand, " My brother, 
my friend," said he, " I assure thee I have 
done many things, I think, in my life, with as 
much pain and difficulty as I do this. And 
when all is said, it is a long while ago since I 
was prepared for it, and that I had got all my 
lesson by heart. But is it not enough to have 
lived to my age? I was just entering into my 
thirty -third year. By God's grace, all my 
days hitherto have been healthy and happy ; 
but, through the inconstancy of human affairs, 
they could hardly continue so longer ; it was 
now time to launch into serious affairs, and to 
expect to meet with a thousand unpleasant 
things, as particularly the inconveniences of 
old age, of which I am by this means quit. 
And besides, it is probable that I have lived 
to this hour with more innocence, and less ill- 
nature, than I should have done if God had 
permitted me to live till my head had been 
filled with the care of getting wealth, and push- 
ing my affairs. As for my part, I am certain 
that I am going to God and the seat of the 
blessed." And, because my countenance be- 
trayed some uneasiness at these words of his : 
" What! brother," said he, u would you pos- 
sess me with fear? If I had any terror upon 
me, whose busiuess should it be to remove it, 
but yours?" 

The notary, who was sent for to receive his 
last will and testament, coming in the evening, 
I made him prepare the writings, and then 
went to ask La Boetie whether lie would 
not sign it: "Not sign it?" said he; "I 
will do it with my own hand ; but I wish, 
brother, that they had given me more time, 
for I find myself extremely weary, and so 
weak, that I am in a manner spent." I was 
going to change the discourse ; but he recovered 
himself on a sudden, and said to me, that he 
had not very long to live, and he desired of me 
to know whether the notary wrote a swift hand, 
for he should scarce make any pause in dic- 
tating. I called the notary to him, and he 
dictated to him his will on the spot, so fast that 
he had much ado to keep pace with him ; and 
having made an end, he desired me to read it 
to him, and said to me : " See, what it is to 
take care of that fine thing our riches. 8 tint 



Ixec quce hominibus vocantur bona, " these are 
the things that men call good." After the 
will was signed, his chamber being full of 
people, he asked me if talking would do him 
any harm ; I said no, provided he spoke softly. 

Then he called Mademoiselle de Saint Quen- 
tin, his niece, to him, and spoke to her thus : 
" My dear niece, I think that ever since I 
have known thee, I have seen the rays of a very 
excellent nature shine in thee ; but these last 
offices, which thou dost perform with so much 
affection and diligence in my present necessity, 
give me very great hopes of thee; and I am 
truly obliged to thee, and thank thee most 
affectionately. Now, in order to discharge my 
conscience, I advise thee, in the first place, to 
be ever devoted towards God ; for this is, no 
doubt, the principal part of your duty, and that 
without which no other action of ours can be 
either good or seemly ; and when such devotion 
is sincere, it necessarily draws after it all other 
virtuous actions. Next to God, thou must love 
thy father and mother, thy mother, my sister, 
whom I esteem one of the best and most 
sensible women in the world, and I intreat thee 
to regulate thy life by her example. Do not 
suffer thyself to be drawn aside by pleasures ; 
avoid as a pestilence those silly familiarities 
with which thou seest women sometimes indulge 
men ; for though there may be no harm in 
them at first, yet by little and little they cor- 
rupt the mind, and lead it to idle thoughtless- 
ness, and thence to the abominable sink of vice. 
Believe me, the surest protection of a young 
woman's chastity is staidness. I intreat thee, 
and I expect, that thou wilt remember me, by 
frequently recalling to mind the friendship I 
have shown you ; not to complain and grieve 
yourself for the loss of me, and, as far as is in 
my power, I forbid this to all my friends, since 
it would look as if they envied the happiness of 
which, by the favour of death, I shall soon see 
myself in possession. And assure yourself, my 
dear, that if God were now to indulge me 
with the choice, of returning to live, or of 
finishing the journey I have now begun, I 
should be at a loss which to choose. My 
dear niece, farewell !" 

He then called Mademoiselle d'Arsat, his 
step-daughter, and said to her : " My (laughter, 
you have no great need of advice from me, as 
you have a mother whom I have found so pru- 
dent, so very conformable to my temper and 
inclinations, that she never once offended me ; 
you will be very well instructed by such a 
tutoress. And do not think it strange if I, 
who am not related to you by blood, have a 
care and anxiety for you ; for since you are 
the daughter of a person so near to me, it is 
impossible but I must be touched with what- 
ever concerns you ; and therefore I have ever 
taken as much care of the affairs of M, d'Arsat, 
your father, as of my own, and perad venture 
it will not impede your advancement that you 
were my step -daughter. You have enough 
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both of wealth and beauty; you are a gentle- 
woman of a good family ; you have nothing 
more to do than to grace these gifts by cul- 
tivating your mind, which I desire you would 
not fail of doing. I do not forbid you vice, 
which is so detestable in women ; tor I am not 
willing so much as to think you c;m even enter- 
tain it in your mind, — nay, 1 believe that you 
abhor the very name of it. My dear daughter, 
farewell." 

Though the whole chamber was full of weep- 
ing and wailing, it did not interrupt the thread 
of his discourses, which were? pretty long. Hut 
after he hud made an end, he ordered every 
one to i j iii t his room except his garrison, as he 
called his female attendant-*. And then calling 
to my brother de Beauregard, he said to him ; 
u M. de Beauregard, I thank you very heartily 
for the trouble you take for me. I have 
something very much at heart, which I long to 
tell you, and will therefore, with your leave, 
discover it to you." And being encouraged 
by my brother, he proceeded thus : " I swear 
to you, that of all w ho have set about the re- 
formation of the church, I never thought there 
was any (me man that entered upon it with 
better zeal, and a more entire, sincere, and 
single-minded affection, lhan you ; and I verily 
believe you were excited to it only by the vices 
of our prelates, who undoubtedly stand in need 
of great amendment, and by certain imperfec- 
tions, that have in a course of time crept into 
our church. I do not wish at this moment to 
dissuade you from it; for I would not dc»ire 
anybody to do anything whatsoever against 
his conscience; but I would fain caution von, 
that in regard to the good reputation which 
your family has acquired by their perpetual 
agreement, a family than which not one in the 
world is dearer to me (good God ! where is 
such another family as this, which never did an 
action unbecoming an honest man !), in regard 
to the will of your father, that good father to 
whom you are so much obliged, and of your 
uncle ; you should avoid such extremities ; be 
not so sharp and so violent to your brothers ; 
be reconciled with them. Make no separate 
combination or party, but unite yourselves 
together. You see what ruin these dissensions 
have brought upon this kingdom, and I can 
assure you that they will be attended with still 
greater mischiefs; and, as you are wise and 
good, beware of bringing these inconveniences 
into your family, for fear they should deprive 
it of the honour and happiness which it has 
enjoyed to this hour. Take what I say to you 
in good part, M. de Beauregard, and for a 
sure testimony of the friendship I bear you : 
for with this view I hitherto reserved my 
mention of it to you ; and perhaps the con- 
dition in which you now see me speaking 
it, will give my words the more weight and 
authority with you." My brother thanked 
him vrey much. 

On the Monday morning, he was so bad that 



he (piitted all hopes of life, insomuch that 
when he saw ine, he in a very piteous tone 
said : " Brother, have vou no pity for the 
many torments that I silver? Don't you now 
see that all the relief you give me, serves only 



to prolong my pain 



?oon after this, he 



fainted ; so that we began to give him over for 
dead : at length, by the power of vinegar and 
wine, he was revived. But he did not live 
long alter; and hearing us lament around him, 
he said: " My (rod, who is it torments inc 
thus .' Why was I robbed of that profound 
and pleasant rest I had .' pray leave me to 
myself." And then hearing me, he said : 
" And you too, brother, are not willing that I 
should be cured. Oh, what ease do you de- 
prive me of!" At last, being a little more 
conic to himself, he asked for a little wine ; 
and, liking it well, siiitl to me, it was the best 
liquor in the world. " No, surelv," said 1, to 
tret him in another train, ( * water is the best." 
** Yes, without doubt," replied he, tV tup/* pi {or." ' 
His extremities, even his face, were now be- 
come as cold as ice, attended with a death- 
sweat, which ran down all his body, and he 
had scarce any sign of a pulse left. 

This morning he confessed to his priest, who 
had not, however, brought all the necessaries 
with him, and therefore could not celebrate 
nia^s. But on Tuesday morning M. de la 
Boetie sent for him to assist him, as he said, in 
the performance of the last dutv. of a Christian : 
he then heard mass and received the sacra- 
ment; and as the priest was taking leave of 
him, he said: tk My spiritual father, I humbly 
beseech you, and those who are under your 
charge, to pray to (rod for me, that if it be 
ordered in the most sacred rolls of the decrees 
of God that I should now end my days, that 
he would take pity on my soul, and forgive me 
my sins, which are without number, as it is not 
possible for so vile and base a creature as I to 
nave performed the commands of so high and 
mighty a Master; or if it seenieth good to him 
that 1 should tarry longer in this world, beg of 
him to put a speedy period to the agonies which 
I sutler ; and that he would be so gracious to 
me as to guide my steps hereafter in the path 
of his holy will, and to make me better than 1 
have been." 

Here he stopped a little to take breath, and 
seeing that the priest was going away, he re- 
called him, and said to him: " I wish to declare 
this also in your presence ; I protest that, as I 
have been baptised, and have lived, so I am 
willing to die, in the faith and religion which 
Moses first planted in Egypt, which the patri- 
archs received afterwards in Judea, and which, 
in the progress of time, has been handed down 
to us in France." It seemed as if he would 
fain have spoken a little more, if he had been 
able ; but he concluded w itk desiring his uncle 
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and me to pray to God for him : " For these 
are/' he said, " the best offices that Christians 
can perform for one another." In speaking, he 
happened to uncover his shoulder, and desired 
his uncle to cover it again, though he had a 
valet nearer to him, and then, looking at me, 
he said, Ingenui est, cui multum debeas, el 
plurimum velle debere ; l " It is the quality of 
a noble mind to desire to be under still 
greater obligation to him whom we are much 
indebted to already." 

In the afternoon, M. de Belot came to visit 
him, and, taking him by the hand, he said : 
" My dear friend, I was but now about to pay 
my debt, but I have found a good creditor, who 
has remitted it me." A little after, starting 
suddenly out of a doze, he said : " Well, well, 
come when it will, I wait for it with firmness 
and pleasure ;" words which he repeated two 
or three times in his illness. Afterwards, as 
they were forcing open his mouth to take a 
draught, he said, turning himself to M. de 
Belot, An vivere tanti est? " Is life worth all 
this ado ?" 

In the evening, death began indeed to strike 
him with his arrows ; and as I was at supper, 
he sent for me, being nothing now but skin and 
bone, or, as he called himself, Non homo, sed 
species hominis; and said to me with the utmost 
difficulty: " My brother and friend, God grant 
that I may see the imaginations I have just 
been entertained with, realised." After he had 
stopped a while, and laboured hard, with the 
deepest sighs, for utterance, for then the tongue 
w r as beginning plainly to deny him its office : 
" What were they, brother?" " Great," said 
he, " very great." '* It never happened be- 
fore," I said, " that I had not the honour of 
being made acquainted with all your ideas ; 
will you not let me still enjoy that confidence?" 
" Yes, surely, brother," said he ; " but it is not 
in my power to discover them ; they are won- 
derful, infinite, and unspeakable." There he 
stopped, for he could proceed no farther ; 
though a little before he fain would have 
talked to his wife, and had said to her, with 
the most cheerful countenance he could put 
on, that he had a story to tell her. And he 
seemed to strive to speak, but his strength fail- 
ing, he called for a little wine to raise it, but 
it signified nothing ; for he fainted away on a 
sudden, and for a good while lost his sight. 

Being now just on the confines of death, and 
hearing the lamentations of his wife, he called 
her, and spoke thus to her : " My image, you 
torment yourself before the time ; will you not 
have pity on me? Take courage. Truly, I 
am more in pain for what I see you sufFer, than 
for what I feel myself; and with reason, because 
as for the evils which we feel of our own, it 
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is not, properly speaking, we who feel them, 
but certain senses which God has planted in 
us ; but what we feel for others, we feel by 
judgment and the faculty of reasoning. But 
I am going." This he said because his spirits 
failed him. Now, being afraid that he had 
frightened his wife, he recovered himself, and 
said : " I am going to sleep : good night, my 
wife, leave me." This was the last farewell 
he took of her. 

After she was gone, " Brother," said he to 
me, " keep close by me, if you please ;" and 
then, either feeling the darts of death come 
thicker and sharper, or else the force of some 
hot medicine which they had made him swal- 
low, he spoke with a stronger and more audible 
voice, and turned himself about in bed with 
violence ; so that all the company began to 
have some hopes, because hitherto his weakness 
alone had made us despair of him. Then, 
amongst other things, he begged me again and 
again, with the greatest affection, to make way 
for him, so that I was afraid his senses were 
gone. Even when I had gently remonstrated 
to him that he was overpowered 1^ his dis- 
temper, and that these were not the words of a 
man in his right senses, he did not seem to be 
convinced, but repeated it still more strongly : 
" Brother, brother, what, won't you give me 
room?" insomuch that he forced me to convince 
him by reason, and to say to him, that since he 
breathed and talked, he had by consequence 
a place. " Yes, yes," said he, u I have ; but it 
is not the one I want ; and besides, say what 
you will, I have no longer a being." " God 
will give you a better very soon, " said I. 
" Would to God, brother," said he, " 1 was 
there now ; I have longed to be gone these 
three days past." In this distressed state, he 
often called to me, in order to know whether 
I was near him. At length he inclined a little 
to rest, which confirmed us still more in our 
good hopes : so that I went out of his chamber 
to congratulate thereupon with Mademoiselle 
de la Boetie ; but about an hour after, naming 
me once or twice, and then fetching a deep 
sigh, he gave up the ghost, about three o'clock 
on Wednesday morning, the 18th of August, 
15G3, having lived thirty -two years, nine 
months, and seventeen days. 



II. 3 



To Monseigneur, 
Monseigneur de Montaigne. 

Monseigneur, — In obedience to your com- 
mands last year at your house of Montaigne, 
I have with my own hands put that great 
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Beauvais, 1603 ; Tournon, 1605 ; Rouen, chez Jean de la 
Mere, 16-H, &c. See Essays, book ii. c. 12. 
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Spanish divine and philosopher, Raymond Se- 
bond, into a French dress, and have, us much us 
lay in my power, stripped Ijim of that rough 
mien and unpolMied aspect, which he first 
appeared in to you ; so that, in my opinion, 
he is now comely and genteel enough to ap- 
pear in the best of com jinny. It is possible 
that some over -curious renders may perceive 
that he lias got a little of the Gascon turn and 
feature; but tiny may be the more ashamed of 
their own negligence, in suH'ering a person 
quite a novice tmd a learner, to git the Mart 
of them in this work. Now, Monsiegneur, 
it is but reason it should be published to tin* 
world, n jkI have the credit, of \our name, be- 
cause wlr.it amendment and reformation it has, 
is all owing to you. Vet 1 plaiuh perceive, 
that if you should please to s.-ttle accounts with 
him, you will be wry inueli hU debtor: Miiee. 
in exehiinge for his excellent ami most religion-; 
discourses, of his sublime, and, as it were, 
divine conceptions, it will appear that \ oil 
have only brought him words and language. 
a merchandize so mean and common, that he 
who ha» the greatest stock of it is peradventure 
the worse for it. 

Monseigneur, I pray God to grant you n very 
long and scry happy life. Paris, this lsth of 
June, loUN. 

Vour most humble ami most obedient son, 
.Minna iik .Mnvr.iK.NK. 



III. 1 



To .MoxsiEfit i»r Lansac,- 
Kuiuht of the hinifs Order,, Mend/er of his 
Petty/ Cottneit* Sitprritdettdant of his II- 
?iahccs y aint Captain of a Hundred (initlv- 
mvn of his Household. 

Sir,— I send you Xenophon's Economics 
translated into French by the late Mou-ieur de 
la lioetie ; a present wliieh I thought very 
proper for you, not only from its coming, in 
the first place, as you know, from the hand of 
a gentleman of distinction, a very great man 
botli in war and peace, but from having taken 
its second form from that person whom I know 
you loved and esteemed as long as he lived. 
This treatise will be a constant inducement to 
the continuance of your favourable opinion and 
good -will to his name and memory. And I 
will be bold to say, that you need not fear the 
making any addition to your regard for him : 



1 Printed before La Mesnagerie de Xenophon, &c, already 
mentioned. 

2 Louis de St. Gelais, Seigneur de Lansac. 

3 Printed before Plutarch's Iiules of Marriage, in the 
volume before mentioned. 

A Henry de Mesmes, Seicneur de Roissy et de Malasaize, 
privy councillor, chancellor of the kingdom of Navarre, &c, 
was horn at Paris, in 153'J, of a Bernese family, and distin- 
guished himself under Henry II,, Charles IX., and Henry III. 
as a statesman, He was charged this same year (August, 



since, as you took a liking to him only from 
the public testimonies he gave of his character, 
it is incumbent on me to assure you, that he 
had so many degrees of ability beyond common 
fame, that you are very far from knowing him 
thoroughly, lie did me the honour, which I 
rank with the greatest blessings of my fortune, 
to form so striet and close a connexion of 
friendship with me, that unless my sight at 
any time failed me, there was not a bias, mo- 
tive, or spring in his soul, which 1 could not 
discern ami judge of. Without offence to the 
truth, he was, take him altogether, so well nigh 
a miracle, that, lest my word should not be 
taken for any thing, if I once transgress the 
bounds of probability, 1 am forced, in speaking 
of him, to constrain and contract myself short 
of the extent of what I know of him. And 
for this rime, sir, I shall barely content myself 
v\ith entreating you, for the honour and vene- 
ration which you owe to the truth, to believe 
and testify that our (in venue never saw his 
fellow amongst the gentlemen of tin. 1 robe. In 
hopes, then fore, that you will render him that 
which is most justly due to him, and with a 
view to keep him fresh in your memory, I 
present you this book, which at the same time 
will satisfy yon, on my part, that, had not my 
iiisiilHciencv hiid me under an express prohibi- 
tion to do it, I would have been as ready to 
present you with something of my own, as an 
acknowledgement of the obligations which I 
am under to you, and of that favour and friend- 
ship which you have tor a long time show n to 
our family. Hut, sir, for want of better coin, 
I offer you in payment the sincerest tender of 
my humble service. 

Sir, I beg Clod to protect you, and am 
Vour obedient servant, 

Michel uk Montaigne. 



IV. 3 

To Monsieur de Mes.mes, 4 

Seigneur de lioissy et de J fa/assize, one of the 

King's ] i rirrj Council. 

Sir, — It is one of the most remarkable follies 
that men are guilty of, to exert the force of 
their understandings to give a shock and an 
overthrow to opinions that are commonly re- 
ceived, and yield us satisfaction and content ; 
for whereas every thing under heaven employs 
the means and instruments with which nature 



1570' with neeociating peace with the Protestants; and as 
Armand de Biron, his colleague in this matter, was lame, 
boiteux, this peace was called In pais boiteuse et malassise, 
and such the massacre of St. Bartholomew proved it to be in 
fearful reality. De Mesmes was ever a great patron of lite- 
rature and of literary men, and wa* himself an accomplished 
person. There are some memoirs of his published, and it is 
said of him that when he left college, he could recite Homer, 
without looking at the book, from beginning to end. He 
took a part in Lambin's work on Cicero, which ia dedicated 
to him. 
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has furnished it, for the ornament and conveni- 
ence of its being, these men, that they may 
seem to be of a more gay and sprightly dispo- 
sition, not capable of admitting and entertaining 
any thing but what lias been a thousand times 
touched and poised in the nicest balance of rea- 
son, shake their minds out of a calm and easy 
situation, for the sake of possessing them, after 
a long enquiry, with doubt, uneasiness, and 
excitement. It is not without reason that child- 
hood and simplicity have been so much com- 
mended by truth itself. For my part, I had 
rather be more at my ease, with less ability ; 
more contentment, with less understanding. 
Therefore it is, sir, though some of the wits 
laugh at our concern for what may pass in the 
world after we are departed from it,— the soul, 
they say, when lodged elsewhere, having no 
longer any care for tilings below, — yet I think it 
is a great comfort to the frailty and short space 
of this life, to think that it is capable of being 
strengthened and prolonged by fame and repu- 
tation ; and I most heartily give in to so plea- 
sant and favourable an opinion, which is innate 
in us, without a curious enquiry into the how 
or the wherefore. From this it is that, as I 
loved no mortal so well as M. de la Boetie, the 
greatest man of this age, in my opinion, I 
should think it a gross failure of my duty, if 
1 wittingly suffered a character so rich and 
so worthy of commendation as his, to vanish 
and slip out of remembrance, and if I did not, 
upon that score, attempt to revive and raise him 
again to life. I believe that he is sensible of 
it in some measure, and that these efforts of 
mine affeet and please him ; in truth, he still 
lodges in my breast so entire and so vividly, 
that. I cannot think him so deep under ground, 
nor so totally removed from our correspond- 
ence. Now, sir, because every fresh discovery 
which I make of his person and character is 
as a multiplication of this second life of his, 
and because his name is ennobled and honoured 
from the place that receives it, it is incumbent 
on me, not only to diffuse it to the utmost of 
my power, but also to recommend it to the care 
of persons of honour and virtue, in the number 
whereof you have so high a station that, in 
order to afford you an opportunity of receiving 
this new guest, and giving him a good welcome, 
I determined to present you with this small 
work, not for any service that you can reap 
from it, being very sure that you have no need 
of an interpreter, to converse with Plutareh 
and his companions ; but it is possible that 
Madame de Hoissy, when she sees the order of 
her household, and your good harmony repre- 
sented to the life, will be well pleased to find 
that the excellence of her natural disposition 

1 Printed in the same collection, before the Ponnntu of 
La Boetie, page 100. De 1' Hospital was at this time at 
his estate of De Vignay, whither he had banished himself, 
in order not to be a witness of the horrible cruelties eon- 
spiring by the Court of Charles IX. against the I'rotestants, 
and which all his courageous opposition could not prevent. 
In resigning the seals to Pierre Brulart, secretary to Cathe- 



has not only attained to, but even surmounted, 
what the wisest philosophers have been able to 
conceive of the duty and laws of marriage. 
And, at any rate, I shall ever esteem it an 
honour to be able to do any thing that may 
give you or yours a pleasure ; such is my obli- 
gation to serve you. 

Sir, I pray God to give you a long and 
happy life. — Montaigne, this 30th of 'April, 
1570* 

Your humble servant, 

Michel de Mojntaigne. 



V. 1 

To Monsieur de jJ Hospital, Chancellor 
of France. 

Monseignenr, — I have an opinion that such 
as you, to whom fortune and the reason of 
things have committed the administration of 
public affairs, are not more curious in any 
enquiry than how you may attain to the know- 
ledge of the men in your offices ; for there is 
scarce any community so barren, but it has men 
enough in it for the commodious discharge of 
all its functions, provided its departments and 
jurisdiction can be justly laid out; and when 
that point is once gained, there would be no- 
thing wanting to the perfect composition of 
a state. Now, the more desirable this is, the 
more difficult it is, forasmuch as neither your 
eyes can see so far, as to select and choose in 
so great and so various a multitude, nor can 
they penetrate to the bottom of men's hearts, 
to discover their intentions and their con- 
sciences, the chief points to be considered. So 
that there was never yet any polity, ever so 
well established, in which we have not. often 
observed mistakes in this department, or that 
ehoiee ; and in those, where ignorance and 
malice, dissimulation, bribery, intrigues, and 
violence carry the point, if any election is made 
meritoriously, it is undoubtedly to be ascribed 
to fortune, which, by the inconstancy of its 
various turns, happened this one time to fall 
into the train of reason. 

This consideration, sir, has often been my 
comfort, when I saw M. Stephen de la Boeiie, 
one of the most proper and necessary nu'ii 
for the chief offices in France, live all his 
days unemployed and neglected by his own 
fire-side, to the great damage of the common- 
wealth ; for, as to his own part, I must tell 
you, sir, that he so abounded in those posses- 
sions and treasures which defy fortune, that 
never was any man more satisfied or more con- 
tented. I know, indeed, that he was advanced 



rine de Medteis, he says : " the affairs of this time are too cor- 
rupt for me to take a part in them." It was very natural in 
itself to dedicate these Vers Latins to De 1' Hospital, one of 
the best Latin poets of his time ; but the particular cir- 
cumstances under which the groat chancellor was then 
placed, renders the dedication peculiarly honourable to 
Montaigne. 
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to certain local dignities wliicli are thought 
highly of ; and I know, moreover, that never 
was any man better qualified tor them ; and 
that at thirty-two years of age, when he died, 
he had acquired more true reputation therein 
than any of his predecessors. But, surely, 
it is unreasonable to let a man who would 
make a good officer, remain a common soldier, 
and to employ those in the lower offices who 
would net well in the first. The truth is, that 
his abilities were not employed to the best ad- 
vantage, nor sufficiently exerted ; so that over 
and above his office, he had a surplus of great 
talents, that lay idle and unprofitable, which 
miiiht have been of service to the public affairs, 
and an honour to himself. 

Now, sir, since he was so averse to push 
himself forward, it being, unfortunately, the lot 
of virtue and ambition to lodge but seldom in 
one breast; and as lie lived in times so stupid, 
or so full of envy, that he could not possibly 
have any assistance from another's testimony 
of him, I long prodigiously that at least his 
memory, which alone must henceforth lay claim 
to the otlices of our friendship, may receive the 
reward of his merit, and that it may have 
a place in the commendations of persons of 
honour etui virtue, for this reason, sir, I was 
desirous of bringing him to light, and present- 
iiiLf him to yon by these few Latin ver-e* that 
he has left behind him. 1 Quite contrary to the 
mason, who exhibits the gayest p.irt of his 
edifice towards the street, and to the mercer, 
who makes a shew and parade of the richest 
sample of his good", the thing most to be prized 
in my friend, the very juice and marrow of his 
merit, went away with him, and we have no- 
thing left of him but tin; bark and the leaves. 
The man who could display the well regulated 
movements of his muiI, his piety, his virtue. Ids 
justice, the vivacity of his temper, the weight 
and solidity of his judgment, the sublimity of 
his conceptions, so far exalted above those of 
the vulgar, his learning, tin 1 grace that accom- 
panied all his actions, the tender love he had 
for his wretched country, and his mortal and 
sworn hatred to every vice, but especially to 
that base, traffic which is screened under the 
honourable name of justice, would certainly 
kindle a singular affection for him in the breasts 
of all good men, mixed with a wonderful regret 
for his loss. Hut, sir, this is so far out of my 
power, that he never had a thought of leaving 
any evidence to posterity of the fruit of his stu^ 
dies, and nothing remains thereof but what he 
wrote now and then to pass away the time. 

Be this as it will, I entreat you, sir, to receive 
him with a kindly countenance ; and as we 
often judge of the greater by the less, and as 
the very pastimes of great men give an honour- 
able idea to the clear-sighted of the source from 



which they spring, I hope you will, by this 
work of his, rise to the knowledge of himself, 
and by consequence love and embrace his name 
and memory. In so doing, sir, you will but 
render an equivalent to the settled opinion 
which he had of your virtue ; and also accom- 
plish what he exceedingly longed for whilst he 
lived ; for there was not a man in the world, in 
whose acquaintance and friendship he would 
have thought himself more happy than in yours. 
But if any one takes it ill that I make so bold 
with other people's matters, I must tell him, that 
ne\er was any thing more exactly written or 
delivered in the schools of the philosophers, con- 
cerning the prerogatives and duties of sacred 
friendship, than what was the practice be- 
tween this person and me. Besides, sir, this 
I trivial present, like killing two birds with one 
I stone, will serve, if you plea-e, to shew you the 
honour and veneration in which 1 hold your 
abilities, and singular great qualities; for as to 
such as nre external and fortuitous, it is not my 
way to bring them into tin- account. 

Sir, I pray God to grant you a very happy 
and long life. — Montaigne, this :30th of April, 
lo70. 

Your obedient, humble servant, 

MlCHKL UK MOMAIONE. 



1 These verses are respectively addressed to Montaipne 
himself; to Helot, their mutual friend ; to Jos. de la Chas- 
sa^ne, Montaigne s father-in-law; to Margaret de Carle, 
La HoiHie's wife; to the celebrated Jul. Ciesar Scaligcr, &c. 



VI. 



Advvrtlsnnrut to tJw Header. 2 



Thou art indebted to me for all 
-t of the late M. Stephen de la 



Hrader,- 
ihon ♦ •njoy 

Boetie; tor 1 can attire thee, that as to him, 
there is nothing of his that he ever regarded as 
worth showing thee, nor, indeed, as worth 
bearing his name in public. But I, who am 
not so diilieult, and w ho, besides, am not will- 
ing that thcs<- works, tin 1 only things of his I 
found in hi- library, which he left me by his 
will, should be lost, present them to thee ; and, 
if I may trust my own poor judgment, I am 
inclined to hope that thou wilt find that sume 
of the most eminent men of our time have made 
a clutter about things much less noticeable than 
these. I understand, from those who knew 
him earlier (lor our acquaintance did not begin 
till about six years before his death), that, 
some time ago, he wrote a number of Latin and 
French verses, under the name of Gironde, and 
1 have heard recited some rich specimens of 
these ; among others, the gentleman who has 
just written the Antiquities of Bourges, 3 re- 
peats some that perfectly recal my friend ; but 
I know not what has become of these, or of 
his Greek poems. The fact is, that, as each 
sally came into his head, he put it down on 
the first piece of paper he came across, and 



2 Printed at the end of the letter to M. de Lansac, and 
serving as a preface to De la Hoetie's translations. 

3 Chaumeau published his History of JJerry in 1566, four 
years before the dale of this letter. 
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took no further care to preserve it. Be assured 
that I have done all I could, and that, during 
I the seven years he lias been lost to us, I have 
■ been able to discover nothing further of his 
I than what thou seest, except a Discourse upon 
J Voluntary Servitude, and some Memoirs of our 
I Troubles, arising out of the Edict of January, 
S \5&1 ; the which two pieces I hold to be of a 
<| quality too delicate and refined to be exposed 
J to the gross and heavy air of so ill a season. 
1 God be with thee. Paris, this 10th of August, 
J 1570. 



VII. 



To M. de Foix, one of the King's Privy 
Council, and A mbassador from his Majesty 
to the Senate of Venice. 

Sir, — When about to recommend to you and 
to posterity the memory of the late Stephen de 
la Boetie, incited thereto as well by reason of 
his extreme worth as of the singular affection 
he bore me, it came into my head how great 
a wrong it is, attended with weighty conse- 
quences, and worth}' of the restriction of the 
laws, to deprive, as is commonly done, virtue 
oi' glory, her faithful companion, to bestow it, 
without selection and without judgment, on the 
first coiner, according to our particular inte- 
rests : seeing that the two principal reins that 
guide us, and keep us in order, a*-e punishment 
and reward, which only affect us, as men, by 
the medium of honour and shame, inasmuch as 
these go direct to the soul, and are only appre- 
ciable by those sentiments and feelings which 
are internal and peculiarly our own, whereas 
beasts are more or less capable of every other 
kind of reward and punishment. Besides, it 
is well to note, that the custom of praising 
virtue, even the virtue of those that are dead, 
though it touches not them, yet serves to incite 
the living to imitate them : just as the extreme 
punishment is employed by justice, rather as an 
example to others, than as an act of vengeance 
on the sufferer. Now praise and dispraise, 
answering one another with such like conse- 
quence, it is difficult to save one's-self : our 
laws forbid us to injure the reputation of a 
man, yet offer no impediment to our injuring 
real merit by bestowing reputation where no 
merit exists. This pernicious license of dis- 
tributing, at our fancy, praise where none is 
due, has formerly, in different places, been con- 
fined to particular classes ; and, peradventure, 
it is this circumstance that erewhile brought 
poetry under the disfavour of the sages. But, 
at all events, it is not to be denied that it is a 
vice which greatly smacks of lying, and lying 



1 Printed before the Vers Francois of La BoStie, Paris, 
15/2. This collection, consisting of only 19 pages, contains : 
an Epistle to his Wife ; a translation from the 33rd Canto of 
Ariosto ; a chanson ; and twenty-five sonnets, different from 
those already referred to, Essays, Book i. c. 28. 



is a vice which ever unbeseems a well-descended 
mind, whatever pretext it assumes. 

As to the person of whom I now speak to 
you, sir, there is no danger that I shall go 
beyond the limits of truth in commending him ; 
his misfortune, on the contrary, is, that though 
he has furnished me, as much as man could do, 
with just and manifest occasions for praising 
him, 1 am far from possessing the capacity to 
do this as it ought to be done. Yet I am the 
only person to whom he disclosed himself in his 
real lustre, and who can answer for a million 
of graces, perfections, and virtues, that lay, 
thanks to the ingratitude of his fortune, fallow- 
in his soul. It being in the nature of things, 
I know not why, that truth, however fair and 
acceptable in herself, hardly obtains credit with 
us unless infused and insinuated into us by dint 
of persuasion, I, finding myself ill provided with 
power to persuade, or authority to give warrant 
to my simple testimony, or eloquence to enrich 
and set it forth, had well nigh made up my mind 
to abandon the attempt altogether, not having 
any remains of his which worthily represent 
to the world his genius and his knowledge ; 
the truth is, sir, that having been surprised 
by fate in the flower of his age, and in the 
enjoyment of full and vigorous health, he had 
never, as yet, thought of sending forth such 
works as might show posterity what he really 
was ; and indeed, peradventure, even had the 
notion come across him, he was not a man to 
trouble himself much about the matter. But 
I have at last arrived at the conclusion, that it 
was more excusable in him to have buried with 
him so many rare favours of heaven, than it 
would be in me to permit the knowledge of 
what he has done to pass into oblivion. And, 
therefore, having so sedulously collected all I 
could find, complete in itself, amongst his loose 
papers, scattered here and there, the playthings 
of his studies and of the wind, it seemed to me 
best to distribute and divide these into as many 
separate portions as I could, in order the more 
effectually to recommend his memory to the 
greater number of people, selecting the most 
notable and worthy persons of my acquaintance, 
and whose testimony might do the author the 
greatest honour, such, sir, as yourself, who 
may have had some knowledge of him in his 
life-time, but too slight to enable you to ap- 
preciate his full value. Posterity may believe 
me or no, as it pleases ; but I swear to it, upon 
my conscience, that, all things considered, he 
was, as I saw and knew him, a man whose like 
I never met with, and whom I can hardly, by 
the utmost stretch of my imagination, conceive 
a superior to. 

I entreat you, sir, most humbly, not only to 
become the general protector of his name, but 
also to assume the especial patronage of these 
ten or twelve French poems, which place them- 
selves, almost of mere pity, under the shelter 
of your favour ; for I will not conceal from 
you, that their publication was delayed after 
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the rest of his writings, by reason that ponder' 
they were not consilium! sufficiently polished 
to appear in print. Von will >ee, sir, how 
far this is the case; ami as it would ap- 
pear that the result of the judgment in this 
matter affects the interest of all this part of the 
country, whence, as 'tis thought, nothing can 
proceed, that's writ in the vernacular, that does 
not necessarily smack of the barbarous and 
uncouth, it is especially your part, who to 
the dignity of representing the first family in 
Guienne, which yon derive from your ances- 
tors, have yourself added that of being the most 
eminent amongst us in all manner of capacity, 
— it is for you, 1 say, uot only by \ our own 
example, but by the authority of your testi- 
mony in this matter, to show that such is not 
always the ease ; and that, though doing is 
more natural to the Gascons than sauiiLT, yet 
that they can sometimes manifest a power of 
the tongue as well as of the arm, of mind as 
well as of eouniLrc. For my part, sir, it i< not 
my traile to judge of such mutters : but I ha\e 
heard comjietent persons >ay,that not only the>e 
versus are preventable, but that, regard being 
had to the beauty and Helmet of the invention, 
they are, for tin- -object, as lle-hy, full, and 
marrowy, as any that have hitherto appeared 
in our language. Every workman naturally 
feels himself more apt in some particular part 
of his art, and tho<e are the most fortunate w ho 
have got hold of the noblest; for all the part-, 
equally necessary to the motion of an eililier. 
art; not equally valuable. Hetineuieut of lan- 
guage, softness and polish, peradx cnturo, are 
less to be found lure than el-ew here : but in 
graceful imaginings, flashes and -allies of geniu-. 
I think none other surpasses him ; and ti-. 
moreover, to be considered that he made of 
these things neither an occupation nor a study, 
and, indeed, scared) put pen to paper once a 
year, as is manifestly proved by the little there 
is that remain- to u- of his production-, which 
yet is all, as far as 1 know, that he ever wrote. 
For you see, sir, rough and dry, all of hi* that 
has reached my hands without selection or 
omission, even some pieces of hi- mere boyhood. 
In short, it would «eem as though he had 
merely written them to -how that he was ca- 
pable of all thing- ; for, as to the rest, a thou- 
sand and a thousand times, in his common 
conversation, he has -aid thing* far more worthy 
to be known, and tar more admirable. 

This, sir, is what reason and affection, meet- 
ing together by a rare conjunction, command 
me to say to you respecting this yrejit and good 
man ; and if the liberty I have taken in ad- 
dressing myself to you, and in occupying your 



attention so long about him, offends you, you ( 
must, if you please, call to mind that the pn 
eipal effect of greatness and eminence i 
expo-e you to be troubled with the concent,, 
other people. Sir, 1 entreat you to accept 
humble allection to your service ; may ('i, 
grant you a long and happy life. — Montaigne, 
this 1st of September, 1.V70. 

Your humble servant, 

iMlCHKL D1C Mo.NTAlCiNK. 



yiii:- 

To Madnmnulh' dk Montahjne, my Wije. 

My wife, — You know von well that, accord- 
ing to the fashion of gentlemen no\v-a-days, 
you are not to expect to be Mill courted and 
caressed ; tor they -;i \ that a man of part- may 
indeed take a wife, but that he i- a fool if he 
marry her. Let them siv a- they li-t ; fur my 
own part, I keep to the plain fashion of the old a 
time, of which I now wear the beard ; and, m 1 
truth, novelty has cost so dear to this poor state 
(and yet I know not whether it may not Mill 
eo-t more), that in all ea-e- and places I wash 
my hand- of it. Let you and I, wife, live after 
the old French wa\. Now, \ on may remem- 
ber how that dear brother and inviolable com- 
panion of mine, the late M. de hi Boone, on 
ln< death-bed, gave me his papers and books, 
which have been since my most favourite fur- 
niture. 1 neither de-ire nor de-er\ e that they 
-hould be applied solely to my own use; for 
this reason I have re-ulved to let my friends 
partake of tin in. And, because 1 think 1 have 
none more intimate than yourself, 1 -end you 
his French truncation of Plutarch's Letter of 
Consolation to hi- \\ it'e : being \ery sorry that 
fortune ha- rendered this so suitable a present 
tor you, and that though you have had no child 
but one daughter, after long expectation, after 
we had been married tour years, you were 
forced to part with her in the second year of 
her age. But I leu\e it to Plutarch to console 
you, and to admonish you of your duty in this 
case, desiring that you would for my sake give 
him credit : tor he will discover my intentions 
to you, and what may be urged upon this head, 
much better than I can. Whereupon my wife, 
1 earnestly recommend myself to your favour, 
and pray God to have you in his keeping. — 
Paris, this 10th September, L"i70. 

Your dear husband, 

Michel de Montaigne. 



1 That is to say, at Paris, where Boctie's posthnmovis 
works were then printing, and which Montaigne had probably 
left for a short time, in order to visit Perigord, and make the 
collection of his friend's writings as complete as possible. 
The present lelter, of the 1st Sep. 1570, it will be seen, is 
dated from Montaigne, while the Advertisement to the 



Reader, of the 10th August, and the Letter to his Wife of 
the lOlh Sept., are both addressed from Paris. 



2 Printed before De la BoPrie's 
Letter of Consolation to his Wife. 
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IX. 

Mons. DuritAY, 1 Privy Counsellor to the 
ng in his Court and Parliament of Paris. 

j>ir, — The affair of the prisoner Sicur de 
erres, which I am well acquainted with, is 
entitled, when you come to pass sentence upon 
him, to the exercise of your natural gentleness 
of disposition, if your sense of public duty will 
permit you to display it in this case. He did 
a tiling which was not only excusable according 
to the. laws of war received among us, but ne- 
cessary, and, under the circumstances, praise- 
worthy ; and I am sure that, had not his duty 
commanded him, he would not have done it. 
There is no other action of his life which has 
subjected him to reproach. I entreat you, sir, 
to give his case your consideration ; you will 
find the facts of the matter to be of the cha- 
racter I have represented ; the proceedings of 
those who have sought to damage him, on 
account of the act, is far more culpable than 
the act itself. If it will serve him, I would 
also state to you, that he is a man brought up 
in rny house, is related to many notable families, 



1 One of the fourteen judges sent into Guienne, after the 
treaty of Fleix, in 1530, which was probably the occasion on 
which the present letter was addressed to him. 

3 Wife of Julien de Paulmier, born 1554, died 1599. 



has ever conducted himself honourable and 
worthily, and is a dear friend of mine. In 
preserving him, you will confer an extreme 
obligation upon me. I entreat you to take him 
under your care, Sir, I kiss your hands; may 
God grant you a long and happy life. From 
Castera, this 23d April. 

Your affectionate servant, 

Michel de Montaigne. 



To Made, 



X. 

selle Paulmier. 2 



Mademoiselle, — My friends all know that, 
from the time I first became acquainted with 
you, I destined one of my books for you ; for I 
felt you would do them honour. But the kind- 
ness of JMons. de Paulmier deprives me of the 
means of giving it you, he having since obliged 
me far more than my book is worth. You will 
therefore accept it, if you please, as being by 
right yours, before I owed you and him so 
much ; and I pray you to have it in favour, 
either for love of him or for love of me. As 
for the debt I owe Monsieur Paulmier, I will 
keep it entire, and endeavour to pay it off by 
some more valuable service. 



END OF THE LETTERS. 
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PRINCIPAL MATTERS 



CONTAINED IN 



THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE 



A. 

ABRA, daughter of St. Hilary. The manner of her 
death 05 

Absence, the advantages of, in marriage and friendship . 4">1 

Abundance, Its inconveniences in.i 

Abydeans. The complete and voluntary destruction of 
this people lfio 

Ahyssinians. Mules considered an honourable equipage 
amongst this nation 13G 

Academicians (the -sect of). Their opinions on the sub- 
ject of truth, commented on 2fi2 

Achaians. Their good faith in war ] o 

Action. Actions must be judged of by the intention. 151. 
The precautions we should take before we pass our 
judgment upon actions 195 

Actors: Montaigne's opinion respecting them. 75. The 
effect which the impersonation of tragedy produces 
upon some of them 38" 

Adrian, the Raman emperor. The precaution he took 
before he gave the order for his slave to kiil him, 281. 
The request he was incessantly making, during his 
last illness; and an observation upon this subject, 
355. Anecdote of him and the philosopher Favoiinus. 420 

Adultery. The condition on which it was permitted in 
the East Indies 401 

Advocate. The advantages that advocates ought pecu- 
liarly to possess 16" 

/Eginetians. The politic cruelty of the Athenians to- 
wards them 321 

JElius Verus, the Roman emperor. His reply to his 
wife, when she reproached him for his conjugal infi- 
delities 8fi 

JEneas. Singular praise of him by Homer It) 

JEschylus. The death of this poet, 28. A reproach 
that was made him 80 

JEsop. Montaigne's opinion of this fabulist, 187. An 
anecdote respecting him 480 

Affectation, unbecoming a courtier 73 

Affeetion. Reflections upon the love of parents for their 
children, and upon that of children for their parents, 
1/6. Proofs of the weakness of what is called natural 
affection ] 83 

Afranius and Petreius. Mention of Ciesar's war against 
them 341 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta. What it was that gave this 
prince the advantage in his war against the Boeotians, 
6. A saying of his, 25. Another saying of his, 58. 
His advice to Xenophon, ib. What he said to a per- 
son who saw hiin romping with his children, 83. His 
custom as to dress, 98. The ill success that attended 
a plan he chose to follow in a battle with the Boeo- 
tians, 128. His war dress, 132. A question he put 
to certain Thasians, 245. A custom of his com- 
mended, 373. A saying of his about love, 412. His 
generous conduct towards an old enemy ; and an ob- 
servation upon this subject 460 



Agis, king of Sparta. His war-dress, 132. A saying of 
his, 166. His reply to an Abderau ambassador 207 

Agricola, Cueius Julius. Restrained in his too violent 
appetite for learning 481 

Agrigentines. The refusal they experienced at the 
hands of Empcdoclcs, 54. A remark of that philoso- 
pher as to the manners of this people, 153, Their 
respect for certain animals 199 

Alb'igcnses. The sacrifice made by fifty of these re- 
formers in assertion of their religion 112 

Albucilla. The death of this Roman 284 

Albuquerque, viceroy of India. An expedient of his in 
a tempest 102 

Alcibiades. The astonishing flexibility of his constitu- 
tion, 70. His manner of speaking, 295. Anecdote 
of him, 348. Opinion of his charaeter, 350. Instance 
of his subtle policy, 3b6. His reason for excluding 
music from feasu 514 

Alcimns. The enormous weight of his armour I8(i 

Alcmeon. The opinion of this philosopher as to the 
Divinity, 237, His opinion as to human seed 259 

Alexander the Great. Cruelty of this prince towards 
Metis and towards the Thehans, 3. His noble reply 
to Polypercon, 11. The age at which he died, 2H. His 
magnanimous conduct towards his physician Philip, 
51. The reproach his father made him, 108. What 
he said to the flatterers, who called him son of Jupiter, 
122. His profound sleep on the morning of the famous 
battle of Arbela, 126. His war-dress, 132. His skill 
in horsemanship, and details respecting Bucephalus, 
134. Mention of his battles against the Dahie, 137. 
The suitable manner in which he rewarded useless 
ingenuity, 114. The odour which exhaled from his 
perspiration, 145. Opinion as to his valour, 154. The 
desperate resolution come to by the inhabitants of a 
town in India, that he was besieging, Ki5. Opinion 
as to his conduct towards Philotis, lfig. Mention of 
his temerity, 185. The barbarous sacrifice he offered 
to Thetis, and observation upon this subject, 241. 
Mention of a custom of his, 295. The plan he had 
recourse to for preventing himself from falling asleep, 
312. His favourite reading, 340. Montaigne's opinion 
of this great prince, 348. The enormous apes that Alex- 
ander saw in India, 485. The extraordinary compli- 
ment paid him by Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, 409. 
His father's letter to him, 419. His just reprimand 
of the athlete Crisson, 425. His reception of the offer 
of citizenship made him by the Corinthians, 4(56. His 
jealousy of his father's victories, 474. Philotas* jest 
upon the deification of Alexander 518 

Alexander, tyrant of Thebes. His reason for disliking 
the representation of tragedies 321 

Alexander VI., pope. The manner of his death 95 

Alexandridas. The reproach he made a long-winded 
orator 65 

Alexia. The desperate resolution taken by thp ("Jascons, 
who were besieged in this town by Cieaur, 91. Pur- 
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ther mention of this siege, and of two remarkable 

circumstances connected with it 3 »2 

Almanacks. Montaigne's opinion as to their predictions \h 
Alphonzo XI., king of Leon and C'tstifr. lnsianee of 
extravagant absurdity on the part of this prince, jl. A 
saying of his sis tu the condition of k iil-h, 121. 1 1 is 

regulations for the Knights of thr .Sc.irt i:Kl 

Alva, the Duke of. His conduct towards Counts Kgniotit 

anil Horn, 12. Montaigne's opinion ot ti:in 'jv\) 

Alviano, Bartholomew d\ Anecdote respecting the death 

of tliis general, in o uncxion with Theodore Trivulci '. b 
AmaiiiM de thud. Montaigne's opinion of this romance I>7 

Amafanius. Mention < f Ins peculiar manner up7 

Aniasis, king of Kgy/'t. The .sudden mcai ueity that 

hefel liini, and how it v. as cured ; (i 

Amazons. Their treatment i f their male rlu'dreu l~[) 

Ambassadors. The story of an ambassador s< :it bv 
Francis I. to the court i>f Milan, t:,. The blundering 
answer made by an ambassador of Jul us 1 1, to the 
King of Kuplaud, ib. What is the duty of ambassa- 
dors, in reference to inlorniine their masters of the 
ct ate of their alt'airs, 23. The discret. .n that Millet 
necessarily be \csted in tin m in the pert.-rina ie. if 
their functions, ib. Tjie answer t 'ieoiuenes pa\.: the 
ambassador* of Sanms, 72. The manner in uhich the 
Mexican ambassadors pine Cnrtez an id-a of the great- 
ness of their master. ^7. The otl'erng wlndi oilier 
ambassadors from a ."Mexican king prcstn'e.l to t.ie 
same ireneral. ib. 'J he inappnu riate pr.i -es thit ci-r- 
tam atnba»adurs bestowed on King I'h l.p. ami De- 
mosthenes' reuiark on t he or. asi in, to-,. I'm- fiplv 
of Archi'.coni ia to the J'hrae'.m ami...* ad .r*. I ■_ ). 
'Idle ceremony which the Duke of .Mibc w was .,' , j- d 

to po through, in In tiour of the T.tr'.ir 1 is*,.- 

dors, 1. 17, The inauuer m which Jo.se,, \u.s , ■ _ ' 

an ambassador lVj 

Ambition. I lu-e wh . jnirsu.- the \ aths . : am 1 .: :i had 

need of a pood memory ] :i 

Americans, the South.' RetYet i.s n o M ih. ir cha- 
racter and manners, when 1 w y d sr \ re 1 j. IJu 

fVtnestris, ijiirrn i,f /'«'*,wy. "I !. i. n A>. • -.n r.i'i •'<•"' t< d 

up by this princess «j 1 1 

Auiuratli I, Instance of V <* tierce ^ m cane • i t ,s 

'iiy'lV.s'barb'.r'.'.'s'.i-i'.'V-'tV t:/ L .' ViVlVf ,'.s 

father v.; 

III. Tlie nnsr o. 1. | ,,:ev . f C 's pr in- .. . .;,", 

AtnVot, .'. ue.es. c mimende i 1 r r <t t'rr n h < . < c\,s ,. 
cal names. l.,i. V. n; _:„ s ^ ;", , ( ,,,;, a ,,, hllil ils 
a traiishi' : r 1 '•; 

An.icharsi.. His (.] in 
iniverniu' nt. 1 '_'"». 1 
(!reck ribl'iiiH 

Anaere.-u. The death ot th ; s jmi.-t 

Anaxapora*. The o; inion ot this p' il sopher ast.-'h- 
moon. "Jil'i; as to tin Ph.n.u, l J.!7 ; as to the emr 
of snow, -J l.< ; as t > the sun ^h 

Amixarchus. His firm endurance of the tortures that 
were in tlie ted oa hi:n l.'M 

An^ximauder. t)\ inion of this j)li:losophcr as to the 
I)i\mity -j;,7 

Anaximiucs. Opinion of this plnlosoohtT as to tlie 
Divinity if,. 

Ancients. Their prcat (\ccds s.aiudit to be dej.r ciated 
by the moderns t,<j 

Andrensso, son of Charles, kmp of Huupary. His tra- 
pical death .' j ] 

Androdus. History of this slave and his li m L'ls 

Amlron. An extraordinary faculty of this Arpian 5IH 

Andronicus Conincna, tttr (irak rmprror. Anecdote 
of him in reference to one Lapodius 1 4!) 

Anger. Various modes of avertinp it, 1. Rellcctions 
upon this passion ;i jo 

Animals. The effects of the imagination ujion them. MS, 
Various reflections upon them, ins. A comparison 
between man and the brute creation, ih. The sort of 
communication that exists among different animals, 
2()6. Observations upon the loves of animals 3SI 

Antigenides. A skilful plan adupted by this mu- 
sician 10 1 

Antigonus, king of Asia. The siepe of Nora by this 
prince, 10. Reflections upon the tears he shed on see- 
ing the head of his enemy Pyrrhus, 101. Hib reply to 
the flattery of Hermodoru^, 122. Anecdote of a soldier 
of his, whom he had caused to he cured of a lonp- 
seated malady, 153. His perfidy and cruelty towards 
Kumcnes, and towards the Argyraspidians, 3fis. His 
reply to a young suitor, 393. Anecdote of him and 
a cynic ISO 

Antinous and Theodotus. Their brave death Iti3 

Antiochus Soter, king of Syria. The effect produced on 
him by the beauty of Stratouiee 35 



l' a truly In ,. i i.il I inn of 
,st M.shinent at one ot tl e 



Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. The reply of Han- 
nibal to this prince, respecting tlie army he had raioed 
apainst the Roman* 132 

- Kpiphaiu \s. king of Syria. His cruelty towards 

a child, \b\). His cruelty towards the Jews, ld:i. 'I he 
hauphtv manner in which he was treated by the con- 

Mti ropihus 319 

Antiochus, the philosopher. His eontiadictory opinions -ltd 

Antipat'r. The answer of the Lacedeun niaus to this 
general, whin lie demanded litty ehihiren as hostages, 
, r i8. Another reply of the same to the same, in refer- 
ence to his violent menaces, uiil. Another anecdote 
rrspertm-.' the same parlies :',()J 

Anti-thenes, the plulosopht r. A bit\ imr of his as to the 
freipientiup I, ad company, 1113. Another sa\inpof his, 
as to what we should inost sei k to furnish ourselves 
wit! al, i>>. A saying of his as to Virtue, 10 1. IHs un 
l.ivi urabh- opinion of Ismcnias. 10... A sa\ ir.p ot his 
as to ph-asure, ];>.). A remarkable reply of his, lOf,. 
Anorher re- y of his to a priest ot Orpheus, '_'U_£. One 
of h s max.ms. 22S The remedy against illness that 
D11 cms Miir-sted to i.ilti. 3.11. Olj.sLrv.niou upon 
t nr 1 f 1 is 1 rmeij)|cs. :\-(\. Ills opinion as to th> vir- 
tue 1 f loen , i,d wi men, -t!."i. His criticism upon the 
manner 1 1 w ot 11 the Athenians selected tneir general.-*, 
1. .!. His este in l..r Soi-rafrs A\M 

\W . tl.i'ti' Jii't.er. His directions to his children . . I'-H 

\i.t iiv. .^ T .i I:, ttn Tn'uorir. His reproach of Augustus, 
l-_'7~ His.' ' :tt V An 'iistus. 'Ji 1*. J|is devoiion to 
pleasun . . . :». 11 is is (ill. Tel ice to h's witr's inline! ty. 
.Ul Tne s: ■.miliar fipupa^'e in whieti he para, led 
ti.nuirh R.-ii e 117 

Antonv, a L'i 11. ral u ider Dm t m A remarkable m- 
cnni'-tir.ce a'ti 1 bn.' h.s drte.il r I.-tiuiiiiv 77 

A]ri,<s. Ihess.then . \ed in 111 3le. .iIum-, 1J1 

Ap.ii: dorus, t r it of r..!.J.m. The t. mil. .11 <ts of 
c mi sen-nee 11, mi him )6h 

Apo 1 ■ 1' rus, the ^ramn.arian. l!;s ] ; : mf Ci,r\sip. 
1 1-' w.rks ' r,[) 

Apo 1 nnis of Tyam-a. II. s prct. 1 v\*j to understand 

An en*, 'in ■ manner m w hull the J.a( . demoi.niiis l'.i'.c 

bun the t ■ <• < I a.iiniral -H 

Ar.-a.liaus, J'ht-ir un crsal n v .wU :C 1 

Are ihius. tin 1 lii'o ( ' r. His ,„,-:■, 1 of t mc! •. l'. 

('.;. The hti'.'le us.- [. • 11 a f li.s we. 'ti. 10. r ,. 

'I , e m Mti-T < t hi" ,1, ,■ . r-» O s, n n. .u u n a 
»:n Hi j .t h s. |i i. H s t mi cr luranee 1 t | ,.1.1 , *2.'». 
Jl'is , ., . -, as to L'i >d :u .1 ^ 1. -Jji. II , ,,,,h to 
Hn. iiv, tl t. Hi •■■ 1 are n ,i r .s ;-. to ( [es.i m. .. -| i. 

Arclie.aus, / u of M t< n- lust, nee < f his uisdem 
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Arch amus, ,;nnc of ^//urta. The repr >ut\ hcriht iip:i 
a ] erson named i'criaiulcr, 22. The answci that Thu- 
c\ lides made ! 1111 

Arch le mida. The rcjily of thi< Laeedemoniau to those 
who were extol] [ p her s,,n Hra-idas 

Archimeiics His ojii ion ( t the cnuine- he constructed 
b»r the defence of his country, .'>t. His 01 hit- n as l" 
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Architect. The bad faith of an architect of the king of 
Kpypt. 12. Anecdote of two Uhenian architects, 72. 
An observation upon their technical terms 

Archytas. Instance of the moderation of this pen. rah . 

Areopagus. The reason why tliis tribimal heard causr3 
by ni^ht, 2b, I. A singular decision pronounced by it 

Arctheus. His acceptance of the remarkable will (f 
Kudanndas, and riuorous punctuality in observing it. . 

Aretin, Peter. Montaigne's opinion as to the right of 
this poet to the title of (Urine 

Arpenterius. The innovations of this physician 

Annans. The perfidy of King Cleomencs towards them, 
1 1 . What colour was worn by their women for mourn- 
ing, 1J(). The terms on which they challenged the 
Lacedemonians 

Argineu.sian istes. The famous battle that was fought 
near these islands 

Argippians. The manners of this people 

Ariosto. Montaigne's opinion of this poet 

Ariovistus. The generous treatment he rccei\ed from 
Ciesar 343 

Aristides. Montaigne's commendation of him 10" 

Aristippus. A joke of his respecting sophistical subtle- 
ties. 72 A remarkable observation of his. 79. His 
opinion as to pain, 113. The sort of death he desired, 
lyi. The discrepancy between what he said and what 
he did, 195. A saying of his as to fine clothes, 272. 
His reply to Diogenes, ib. An anecdote ot hnn 109 
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Aristodemus, king of Ilessene. His reason for killing 

himself 387 

Aristodemus, the Lacedemonian. The strict justice his 

companions meted out to him 09 

Aristo, father of Ptato. Anecdote of him 246 

Aristo, of Chios. A wise observation of his as to the 
effect which philosophers produce, 57. His definition 
of rhetoric, 142. His opinion as to the Dninity, 238. 
His opinion as to the justice of laws, 271. Assaying 

of his, 390. Another 453 

Aristophanes, the grammarian. His mistake in find- 
ing fault with Epicurus' style 7>* 

Aristotle. Montaigne's opinion as to the frequent quo- 
tations made use of in the works of this philosopher, 
233. The obscurity of his style, id. Chrysippus' 
opinion of his writings, 234. His authority in the 
schools, 250. His opinion of glory, 290. A remark- 
able saying of his, 322. Observation on his manner 
of describing man, 404. His rejoinder on being re- 
proached with too much indulgence for a wicked 

person 493 

Alius. The death of this hcresiaroh yj 

Army. The want of discipline in the French armies in 

Montaigne's time, and reflections on the subject 482 

Armenia. The difficulties encountered by the ten thou- 
sand Greeks amidst the mountains of this country .. 99 
Armorial bearings. Their uncertainty, 130. Description 

of those of Montaigne »'&■ 

Arms. Whether soldiers should wear rich arms, 131. 
What are the most effectual, 135. The French nobility 
reproached for not always wearing them, 184. The 

inconveniences of defensive armour 185 

Arras. The obstinacy of the inhabitants of this town 

at the time it was taken hy Louis XI Ill 

Arria, wife of Petus. Her brave death 315 

Arsae leSieur d'.', Montaigne's brother, 'i he incursion 

of the sea on his domains 8a 

Arts. The influence of chance on the discoveries and 
success of the arts, 50. The inferiority of the produc- 
tions of, as compared with those of nature 89 

Artabanes. The reproach he east ujon Xerxes. ....... t()2 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Persia. The baltle be- 
tween this prince and his brother Cyrus, 133. One of 
the reasons why Cxrus objected to him, 156. The 
ameliorations which this prince introduced into the 

too rigorous laws of Persia 197 

Artibius, the Persian general. What it was that occa- 
sioned his death, in an encounter with Oncsilus 131 

Aruntius, Lucius. His reason for killing himself I 63 

Aselepiades, Ilia innovations in physic 357 

Asiatics. The sumptuousnoss of their armies 131 

Asinius Pollio. An anecdote of thi* cruaul. 322. A 
saying of his in reference to some verses eompuscd 

against him by Augustus 42b' 

Assassins. The manners and religions belhf of this 

people ."29 

Assigni, le Seigneur d\ His imprudence 10 

Assyrians, a eu-tom among this people \.Yo 

Astapa, a town of Spain. The fearful voluntary death 

of the inhabitants of this town 165 

Ataraxy. Definition of this term, and observations on 

the subject 231 

Atheism. Inflections on this subject 203 

Athens. A saying of Isocrates about this city 3L>] 

the Duke of. The inconsiderate conduct of 

this prince at Florence 52 

Athenians. Their horrible injustice towards the con- 
querors at the Argineusian hies, 8. The restrictions 
they imposed upon rhetoric, 142. Their decree as to 
the" mules, which had been employed in the construc- 
tion of one of their temples. 199. A decree of thcir3 
for the purification of the island of Didos, 406\ Aw 
inscription with which they honoured the entry of 

Pompey into their city -. 518 

Atlantes. A reference to this people 510 

Atlantis. Details as to this island 87 

Atoms. Objections against the atomic system of the 

Epicureans 253 

Attalus. The manner in which he outraged the young 

Pausanias loo* 

Atticus, Titus- Pomponius. His death 284 

Aubigny, M. d*. The taking of Capua by this leader.. 11 

Aufidius. His death 28 

Augustus. Anecdote of this emperor, 9. His noble 
conduct to Cinna, 49. The complaisance of Livia, his 
wife, 92. His profound sleep on the eve of battle, 127. 
Observations on some of his laws, 151. The difficulty 
of forming a correct judgment respecting him, 152. 
His confidence in Lucius Piso, 156. The distinction 
he made between different sorts of rewards, 174. His 
rule as to drinking at meals 513 



Aurai, the battle ot, mentioned 101 

Authors. The wholesale way in which modern authors 
plunder the ancients, 59. Should confine themsehes 
to what they know, 88. The reason why Montaigne 
did not always name those he quoted, 186. Li&t of 

those he liked best 18" 

Avarice. The ill effects of this vice in fathers 17K 

Avaricum. The siege of this town by Ciesar 312 

B. 

Babylonians; A law of theirs in reference to the sick . . 3'' l 
Bajazct I., emperor of the Turks. Kxtrnmifcs to which 
his army was reduced in Russbi, and the occasion if 
his being taken prhouer, 137. Instance of the severity 
of this prince, l6y. His reason fur fighting Tamer- 
lane . .. :; '.; 

Bajuzet I J., emperor of the Turks. An error of this 

prince, and of his ^on. 3'." 

Balbus. A maxim of this philosopher as to the universe -»,.) 
Barbarian. In v\hat sense the American Indians were 



barb: 
Barbarism, with all people, means that which is not ii 

use in their own country 

Baroco and Baralipton. Reference to these schol; 
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Bathory (Stephen), king of Poland. A custom of this 

prince 

Baths. Their general use among most nations, am" the 
refinements the ancients introduced into them. ):s. 
Further reference to baths, and more particularly 

those of mineral waters ; 

Battle. Observations as to the best mode of com- 
mencing one 

Bayard. The manner of his death 

Beauty. The opinions of different nations as to beauty, 

221. Its advantages. 298. The sub! cr r< uracil .... 

Bcauvais (the bishop of;. J lis conduct at the battle of 

Bouvincs 

Bebius, Judge. His sudden death 

Bedouins. Reference to one of their r iigJrus opinions, 

294. Their belief in fatality : 

Bees. Their excellent polity, 207. S ; v.l ar as -Stance 

rendered by bees to the inhabitants cf T, ..i!y. 

Beggars. Observation upon their i\ rnbimn 

I'ellay, William du. Criticism upon his M.-moirs 

-, Joachim du. Mention of this poet, 72. Opi- 
nion of his works 

, Martin du. His severity towards the governor 

of Bony, 21. A story he tells of some ambassadors, 22. 

Criticism on his M emoirs 

Belief. What it should be in matters of religion ',', 

Bembo. Mention of tins port 

Bessus. The manner in which he became self-convicted 

of parricide lf>7 

Bcza. Mention of this poet 309 

Bias. Sayingsofhis 11)2,321,373,472 

Bum. Sayings of his, <), 118. 414. His frank avowal 

of his mean origin 454 

Blindness. Observation* upon thb ynljeet 275, 3::o 

Blosius (Cains,. His zeabus friend, hip 81 

Boccaccio. Mention of h im 1 9" 

Body. The body should be strengthened 63 

Boetie, Stephen de la. Reference to his brave death, 2d. 
Observation on his Servitude Volontaire and on his 
other works. 78. Description of the noble friendship 
that subsisted between him and Montaigne, ib. In- 
ference to another work of his, S3 His patriotism, 8i. 
Montaigne's bitter icgret for his loss, 83, 181. Eulo- 

gium upon him 308 

Bogez. Conduct of this governor at the siege of Eiona. lo'-i 

Boiocalup, His reply to the Romans 160 

Bolcslaus. The treason that he was made the victim 
of, 368. His singular compact with his wife on their 

wedding-night ,, 395 

Books. Books, immortal children, 183. What b>oks 
are proper to translate, 200. What benefit Montaigne 

derived from them 382 

Borgia (Cresar), duke of Vulentinois. His attempt to 

poison Cardinal Corneto 9- r » 

Borromeo, Cardinal. His extreme autcrity. ......... . 116 

Burgundians. Observation in reference to them 1J)9 

Boutieres (M. de). Instance of imprudence on his part 167 

Brazil. The longevity of its natives 225 

Brothers. Reflections upon the discords too common 

between them 79 

Brutus {Lucius-Junim). A question as to the motives 

of this consul in condemning his sons 159 

Brutus (Marcus- Junius). The despair of the Xanthians 
when besieged by him, and observation on the sub- 
ject, 111. The answer he got from Statilius, 141. 
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The effort of his suiridf t lfi'2. Mention ot a lost book, ou^ht to l)c taken for a model, 107- His profound 

written by him, IHO. A saying of his as to the do- sleep just before lie killed himself, 127. His r»-ply to 

quenee of Cicero, 100. Kulo^ium upon his conduct those who trie.] to dissuade him from suieide, 151. 

in the midst of dumber 515 His firmness of principle, 153. Comparison between 

Brutii* Dmus-Jitiiitis-A'M/itts . The use he made of his death ami that of Keimlus. Mil. His noble death, 

pijrons 317 iyi. II *- iin'.'.ffcreuec to h:« wife's infidelity 399 

Ihichanan. Mention of lion us a tutor, 7 1 Mention of Catu lus. Mention ol his poetry ' 188 

the renri sentatmii of his Latin traced ic.s at the t. olle-e Caumans A singular religious custom oi this people . . 247 

of limniiii", 70. Critici-m on hi,, poetry 3<;o Cause. Plato's opinion as to first causes, '229- 1'vtha- 

Uuuel Pierre, A prcx ut he made Mmitai-nc's father \'J[) goras's opinion cm the same subject ." 237 

HuMUi".-, should not Ijc postponed, 1(><>. 'fhe luve some Ceeina. His plan for cnmmumcutiuu' with his family .. 317 

men i:a\e fur it lf'.j Celius. Inquire ol the impatience of this orator. ..'... . 332 

Cemeteries. The reason why they were situated in 

(\ l thickly frequented p 1 aces — 

Cento. ' Ubser\ations on tliis species of poetry 0» 

Caisar Julius. The subjects to which he applied him- ( cremoiiy. M mtauue's objection to it, 20. lttflcctions 

m!1 most in his commentar.es, 22, A si'in« of upon the subject 2'J5 

his. 31. His reply to an old soldier, i?>. Ills manner Cestms. 'i'lie "treatment he experienced at the liailds of 

ot ropres-omr mutiny. 51, His conduct in reterciice ' the younger ( it-ero I f jO 

111, Mic conspiracies f..nmd against him, ;VJ His man Cliauias, The manner in which he lost the fruits ol a 

ner of marchiuj at the head ol his troops, OS. He- wrtory lie had obtained S 

fleet i ms on his expression nf horror at seeing the Chance." Its influence in the success of \aruus art* ami 

hea 1 ol l'mnhei.. 10!. Why he wrote his Coimuenta sciences 50 

r s. Ins, Ins pr -d L'aiity, 117. Ills repr i.u li to Character. The difficulty of dcterminnm th" characters 

1'oiu; •■; '.s so i iers alc-r tne battle of t)r,r .in, l.tl. of men ". 15'2 

ill- 'rtiir oress, in-. JJ:s g.,d hur«emau-m >, 1 ,i 1 . Charohis. His moderation, AA2. His in luL-encc towards 

lbs plan lor deprmm; his cavalry it a.i ]ui,.i> of w n-ked persons J'l.'t 

escape, t :*."». Fxplan-it.iu ol a nickname t ,tt was Chanuus. The mil >\ at ions < f this physician :t.-7 

pu'ii Iniii. 110. II- e ..ipteure. UJ. i'hr imprii- Ci.ar.\e,i.-s. His acceptance uf the irmai Libit! will of 

th lice that cost him his hi.-, tf»7- I ntici-.ni --n his Kud.uii.d.it h- ? 

( ouitiiMifanes, loo, ,ui». ( in-i-rv at urn as to lis c! •- (Varies \ . o| V ranee. A saving ot bdwaid IiI.abo.it 

mei.e-.J07- WmiT -h-ath lie most ms.rrl.-j 1. A hun, 31 '.. \V|in was his l'.i\ .unH- anth <t til) 

cust. iJn hi :is, ■'-,:,. fin- rapi bty ..1 i.ih y uru.-is, A 7- ( harie, \ I M. ..f l'r. . ee. < au>e of 1 hi- far .i V of his 

His exces-ue power,;* p. II is dtreci .■ -lis to In- s 1- ha! an e > ipiests, 5i. What sa\el him :.t',,-b. r.e 

diers on the e\e < I the battle of 1'nars. ,ia. : -J :. II is .fF.ri.ua 13* 

u.t ■ anrr\. . 3," His ambition, :<l-. H.* ehm.euev , Charles I \. ut France. Mint, i of a coiupari.s m '.e- 

J.Aj. His m.lirary talents, .U". His inddh-rc 'tee to tueeu his £ «•> rnment and that of N« ro :\.4 

his wile's iniidc 1U, .fT). Ih.s contt nipt of pinsir.d { harles Y. ot < .i-rmanv. H.s conti mpt 1 r the Frencn 

pain ! '..... -.01 urmv. 2'->. II is ehailen-e of I-r„mis I., \i.i L m 

Cains Julius. His sud ien death is men lat ion of his abdication 17^ 

( alanus. The manner of Ins death A2-, i Jiaromlas. His mode of punishimr eovvanbee, 21. 

I'aiicut. Mention of the manners of this country, A\>.U The measure he took for pr< \eiitn.- ii.e- n^' 'eiate 

The reception its emperors eave So'.nuan's anil as- changes m his laws, ni. Hi.s | nnishment >.f persi ns 

sa-lor- lis wlm k.-pt bad com]i..nv I "2 

Can Mila. A singular exhibition of filial regard lt f Ins, cj. Cha^an. The manner of hts d. ,e h IM 

lis cruelty 2".» (base. Montamiie's . piin-ai of I hi- i'.i\» r .i. ,n 1 [U'> 

(a !i-t!ietic>. Ai\ l i.-tancc of unbendinLiicss in h n, Ch.i-tity. I omtm n hi'ion < I th * \irtm* ■!'» 

<bsa|.pr ived of 7" (haul.' Th- ili-Mb ol this bishop ]'.'.'• 

Cahisuis Salnnus. Ihs phin for ke -pnu- up enmn-o- t hehoiis, wife ol ( !.• mbr tns, Km-' of S..arti. II r 

tion !>', a linirab'.c c >ndurt towards her father and husband . . .VI 

Cai.iinses. Hi- nmCivt for kil'mc; liis br f her '.'^7 ( he.-r'i.' - — . a s i-fwi Inn '^ 

Cmmleon, D'smutMi :v, m tl, miimt! '_' i Chess. ."\l niiiL-n^s ,.]i'in..n n(.tli«s wif.'' Ill 

( unucre. Tne f< as. n e\ni.--d a a. t him. an 1 tie ( h. inn. V. hat \ ices should o- n. .si c ,ui lull v . he \,d 

]mnishnii"t i f tbe tr..:t >-s >"-> niih.m, II "l'lie ear... st ten r h n»'i. s U> \ ice ?U< «, ' 

Camus .In. .n- . His c dm ib ..th H'l be r. nr- -sed in them, ll. 'II. e system upon v\ i h 

C-uin:i'. A •[■ j-nlar c rcuinstiince atti u mi t.u- battle i f 4-m the ch , ren am -nu' the I. ace lemon. an- and I'ers ans 

Cann bah. Js .- In ms. were I r.-n'jht u» .'n ul s t r\ at. -n s . upon th<- man ,.-r 

(ait ar !e*. Ac ai/ans.m drawn from the nature of in whiei ch blren -h-ai' 1 be educated, fil <f mi]. 

| thes, ins.rts '. ll'- The 1 arm that is m i.e cnildn-n by 1 emu hioiu '-t i p 

I Ca.pilupi. Mention of this ]io, t |i,» in their i>arents' lap. ('»t. Fur'h-r remarKs n .< i iheir 

| Cappari. 7.en< 's n>e of this oath -pi;, arh cop .net, it,. <t sr / . An.-cdotc of a I.a.-idemo- 

' C.tracalhi II is manner of marehint, before his tr- . ps . is:. man b >\, 1M>. M.-cripti n -•! a monstrous child, .uii, 

tari.ale.s. Tlic exces-ive avidity nf t'n* ;>' h.s. pher for lb In rnmis on the reseuib.ance of chihlrili to thi-if 

learrnnir, H). His opinion as "to truth, -J.'-l . Discus- fa'b.r.s ;l ' ^,,, 

si oi betv ecu him and Clr\ sippns, 07'.. An «■; ui'»n Chilo. A smim.' of his "[ 

of his 011 jr. ory, 'JIM. Saying uf his, 'J-ih A'irod "e of (una. A cust. 111 of this country 1111 nti med -i >> 

h'-in ' ..' " .lot Chiron. ili> ntnsal of immortality.. 'AA 

Carr.evalet. His admirablr linrscman«hip l:<s (lrates. A curmus ancedote about him . r '9^ 

Can Aitmhtl . Commendation ot his alters 1 10 fhrfimmi '*■*. Anecdote ot Zeno in reference to this 

Carthatrinians. Their rules as to drinkinu r , 1 "»s. Their v mhil; man ^•" , 

horrible sacrifices 211 Chri-H.ms. Who ,.rc the comph-test Christians 115 

Ca-ibnum. Mention ol the sie^c of 11 (hn-w u* of S '<>*. Oimion of this philosopher as to 

Cass. us '"aius . The effect of his suicide Iti2 incest . -i.>, ' H is manner of I'dlimr his books. :>{). His 

Severus . Tlic character of bin eloquence, Mi. opinion as to the use oi dc»d bodies. Ql. Ihsnbser- 

Ilis ex 'lamat 0:1 : t -=eei:iff his books burn 1 4 \aMon as to docs. 21 I. His opinion upr n Ibon, 221. 

Castalio. Reference to this learned man P7 His opinion uj on i'.ato and Aristotle, 23t. His opi 

Cat. The terrible effect produced upon a younir lady, nmn as to the I)ivint\ , 2aS H s s'mprular proot tnat 

who was told she ha<l eaten a cat, AS. An attractive the soul is placed in the he: rt, 253. I' is opinion as 

virtue attributed to this animid A<) to cb.rv. 280 Anecdote of Li* servant-maid 513 

Catapult. Obscrvati n upon this engine of war i:vi Cicero M trens Tu'.lius . II is oj inmn as to the employ- 
Catena. Mention of the punishment of this rubber. .. . 107 nmnt < f leisure and retirement. lt)a. His excessive 
Cato the Fidcr. The firmness with which he bore j desire to be praised by hi-to in: s, It'7- His winder- 
the death of his son. ] It>. His economy and simpli- ful clofpience, 1119. Remarkable anecdote of him. itj. 
city. 143. A reproach that he incurred. 156. An Criticism on his works and character, 1 M«J- His pus- 

insulting demanil he made Scipio, Ifis. His opinion sion for tlory. 200. A habit of his... 2Qj 

a* to servants. ISO. A comparison of him with Cato - (M. T. the Vouneer. S^e Ccstius. 

of I t.ea, 325. A sayinu' of his as to fools and wise men 4 j6 Cimbcr. A savins of his as to the p ot airainst Ctt*sar. . 1 *b 

Cato of L'fici. or the Ym/riper. Disapproval of his , C'imon. the Atlicnian general. The honour lie paid to 

olistinac} m not alterinc defective laws, 4S. A remark | his rac^-mar^s ^9 

of his upon f'-.eero. 7J Vindication of his death, 100. ' Cipnus (Mnmts . Fabulous anecdote of him -<5 

The commendation of him by five Latin pucts, ib. He j Civility. Ubaerva' ions on this subject 20 
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Claudius I., Emperor of Rome. A singular edict of his 37 

Cleanthes. A savin? of his 59. An observation of his 
upon ants, 214. His opinion as to the divinity, 238. 
His opinion as to the soul, 252. As to the universe. 
266 His death . ..... 285 

Clearehus. the Lacedaemonian, general. His t; ctics in 
the battle between Artaxerxes and Cyrus 133 

Cleohis and Riton. The death of these brothers 269 

Clcombrotus of Sparta. See Chelonis. 

— - of Ambracea. Tiie reason why this phi- 
losopher killed himself 16-5 

Cleomenes, 1st King of Sparta. His treachery towards 
the people of Argos, 11. His reply to the Samian 
ambassadors, 72. Anecdote of him and an orator, 
331. A saying of his ahnut Homer 3 is 

. II. - , Circumstances attending his suicide If) J 

Climaeidcs. The service to which the women so called 
were put 210 

Clitomachus, His opinion as to truth 231 

Clisthenes. His reason for refusing his daughter to 
Hippoelidcs 273 

Clodia Ltt'ta. The inju tice done to this vestal 30,5 

Clodoinir. The mischance that betel him in conse- 
quence of his excessive fury 131. 

Clothes. Observations upon their various u->e [)7, 91) 

Claris I., King of France. A miracle attending the 
siege of Angouleme by tins prince 96 

Clysters. Anecdote of an operation with this remedy.. 38 

Coaehrs. The sort of equipage used by the early kings 
of France 117 

Colleges. Montaigne's objections to them 71 

Comedies. The way in which they were made up in 
Montaigne's time JSS 

Command. Reflections upon the disposition of men to 
free themselves from it • 23 

Comines. Criticism upon his Memoirs 102 

Commorientes. Reference to this society 4C5 

Condemned persons. Ancient laws as to the disposition 
of their property lOJ 

Conjugal love must be kept under restraint, as to em- 
braces 85, 86 

Conquerors. Whether they should pursue their vic- 
tory to extremities 131 

Conrad III., Emperor of Germany. His reason for 
pardoning Guelph, Duke of Havana 2 

Conscience. The laws of are derived from custom, li, 
Its irrcsistibh- power iGj 

Conspiracy. Remark* as to the means of preventing 
them. 50. A singular mode of averting them, sug- 
gested to Dionysius the Khler 62 

Constancy, or firmness, in what it consists iy 

Constantius II., Emperor of Rome. His excessive 

haughtiness 295 \ 

Consular place, where, it was among the Romans 167 , 

Contracts. Observation of Montaigne in reference to 

them JO t ! 

Conversation. The advantage-; of 65, 1-6 

Cook. A curioas specimen of a cook that entered Mon- 
taigne's service 112 

Corchis K C remittals'). The death of this historian IS t 

Corras. A decision of his in a very difficult case 477 

Corybantes Their religious fury 2tl 

Cossitius \Luchis). His curious metamorphosis 35 

Cossus. Observation upon the drunkenness of this l'i:o- 
tor 156 

Cotta (Cuius-Aurelwn'*. The reproach cast upon him 
hv Velleius, 2J2. The absurd argument imputed to 
him 253 

Cotys II., King of Thrace. The remarkable precaution 

of this prince to avoid occasions of anger 470 

III., . The double treachery exhibited in 

his story 367 

Courage. Extreme courage sometimes produces the 
same effeets as extreme fear 1 45 

Countrymen. Instances of the firmness with which 
certain peasants endured the infliction of torture, 335. 
Curious story of a thievish peasant . . 37 1 

Cowardice. Reflections upon this infirmity, and its 
punishment in ditlereut countries and periods 21 

Crauaus, King of Alliens. The invention attributed to 
him 513 

C run tor. His opinion as to the insensibility recom- 
mended by Epicurus, 227 ; and as to the endurance 
of evils 505 

Crass us (Publius Licinius). II is severity towards an 
engineer 32 

(Agelnstns). H is sour austerity 390 

(Marcus Licinius). Anecdote of a fish he brought 
up, 213. His dishonesty 290 

Crates. A saying of his as to philosophy, 54. His re- 
medy for love, 228. The singular means he employed 



His 



for inducing Metrocles to change his sect, 273 

last disposal of his money , 

Creator. Proof of the existence of one . 

Cretans. Their manner of cursing a person, 4 1. The 
extremity to which tliey were reduced in time of siege 

Crinas His innovations in medicine 

Cripples. Observations upon them 

Critolaus. Reference to the scales of this philosopher . 

Crocodile. A curious particular respecting this animal . 

Croesus, King of Li/diu. The story of his quoting Solon, 
when led to execution, 25. Anecdote respecting Ins 
son, 35. The extraordinary food his horses devoured 
near Sardis, 13/. His cruelty towards a favourite of 
his brother 

Cross. The use of the cross in America before the dis- 
covery of that country by the Europeans 

Cruelty. Montaigne's distaste for this vice, 196. Its 
fre<picnt occurrence with cowardice 

Ctesiphcn. A strange proceeding of his 

Curio. His singular want of memory 

Curiosity. Superstitions which have arisen from (his 
vice, i/. The evils it occasions, 7S. Montaigne's 
aversion to it 

Cuseo. The aneient splendour of this town, 421 ; and 

of ii s road 

I Custom. Its power. 10. Its effect on the senses, 41 ; 
and on opinions and manners, ib. Account of a num- 
ber of extraordinary customs, 42. 1 be prejudice of 
people in favour of the customs of their own country, 
41. The resemblance and variance between the cus- 
toms of different people 

Cyneas. The excellent advice he gave Pyrrhus 

Cyrenaics. The opinion of this sect on pueeptibility, 
271. Their maxim about justice 

Cyrus the Khler. The dying charge he left his children, 
7. An absurd proceeding of his, 9. The account he 
gave Astyages of a lesson he had received, 5S. His 
treatment of his horses, 136. The means he em- 
ployed for procuring 1 speedy information, 31/. His 
liberality, and anecdote of Cm sus in connection with 
the subject, 4 is. His conduct towards Panthea 

— the Younger. One of his reasons for preferring 
himself to his brother 

D. 

Dahee. The peculiar manner of fighting among this 
people , 

Damindas. A remarkable saying of this Lace hemonian 

Damocritus. His suicide 

Dandamys, liis opinion as to submission to the laws. . 

Dance. Observation upon the most diilieult dances. .. 

Darius I., King of 1'ersiti. Ilij extreme animosity 
auainst the Athenians, 14. His proposition to the 
Indians and Greeks 

Daurat, or Dorat. Opinion of this poet 

Deaf people. Montaitrne's opinion as to why persons 
born deaf do not. speak 

Death. Whether it discharges us from our obligations, 
12. Various reflections upon death, and Montaigne's 
view of it as regarded himself, 2ti. et >sc/. Other re- 
flections on the subject, 111. Various accounts of 
individuals, and whole cities, who sought death to 
avoid a miserable life 

Deceit in warfare condemned 

Deeius Mus. His devotion to his country 

Defeats. Mention of some defeats more glorious than 
victories 

Deformity. Observations upon it 

Deification. Reflections upon this ancient ceremony .. 

Deiotarus, King of Galatia. The eoniplai>ance of his 
wife Stratonice, <)2. Cajsar's conduct towards him .. 

Delphi. Reply of this oracle to those who feared the 
temple would be pillaged, 17. The famous inscription 
upon the temple 

Deluge. Piato's mention of one 

Demades. A decision of his on a man who charged too 
much for a funeral 

Demetrius Poliorcctes, King of JIacedon. The enor- 
mous weight of his armour 

— , the Grammarian. His observation to a party 
of philosophers .... 

, the Cynic philosopher. A saying of his as 

to reputation 

Democritus, of Abdera. A saving of his, 10". His con- 
stant cheerfulness, 111. His opinion as to gods, 
beasts, and men, 144; as to truth, 231. Anecdote of 
him, 235. His opinion as to the Divinity, 23"; as to 
the plurality of worlds, 213; as to human seid,259; 
as to natural objects, 274. Extravagance attributed 
to him . . 
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Dctnophon, Alexander's maitre d'hotet. A peculiarity Egmont. See Alva. 

of hia constitution 70 Egypt. A law of this country as to physicians, 356. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian general. His dek:.t in The oath taken by the judges there 367 

Sicily, and death 2Si [ Egyptians. Two customs I' theirs at their feasts, 20, 30. 

, the orator. A saving of his i:>:i A remark upon their r^knt 1 <» [)H. Their curious man- 

Denisof. Observation ujion him I.JO ner of sacrificing to the deity, l>j~. Their belief in 

Dependence on princes, undesirable (H 

Devotion, a singular instance of, mentioned by Margaret 

de Valois 1.10 

Diagoras. A bitter reply of his concerning votive offer- 
ings, 18. His avowed atheism 2.N 

Dialectics. Abuse of the subtleties of this art (Is 

Diana. The tortures inflicted on boys before the altar 

of this goddess 2 1 1 

icearchus. Mention of a work of his, :i\. A reproach 

he made Plato 272 

Dioclesian. His abdication of the empire 1 _."i 

Diodorus, the Dialectic!. in. What caused his death .. 
Diogenes Apolloniates. His opiui m a* to tie d..inity . 2.S7 
— -, the Cynic. II is jeers against urainmarians, mu- 
sicians, and orator*, o. r >. Two remarkable icplies of his, 

71. His way uf asking his friends for money, h'i. His ' 

contempt tor mankind, 111. lbs reply to >pcu.sippus, 

lfil. His reply to a pnrst, 202. A saying of his up. n 

servitude, 2lu. Anecdote of him, 272. lbs o| mi, n 

lis to glory, 2HO, A saving of his to l) t mostiu-no, : .(.:. 

The remedy he "tuge'ste 1 to Antisthencs, :\:,\ . 11 s 

jest u]ioti a wrestler turned phvsici.iu, :i".'.. WL.it 

wine he liked best. i.m. A ipi.p pa>*e I u] uu him, t, o. 

A box of the ear he L'uve hU 

— — baertius. Montaigne's opini in of h'm Ijd 

Diomedes, the Grammarian. The immense number of 

his works , 

Diomeilon. His ri< ble conduct under an unji 

fence 

Dion. His hatred of m strust 

Di.mysius the Elder. II is crucjy t 

death, i. His amb.tiou t . be t . nv* 

The war-machine he tmentcl, ].i i 

he attache* 1 t > his poetry. 2.17. lbs e >n 

loxeuus and Pi.ito, nf uh >m he was j.-al .1 
the Youm:f r lis conduct to 

who had concealed treasure 

of llerarlea. The . i'-et of p; ,11 

Dioseorides. Account of tiie | pie of this 

Diversi >n. Kefirct ions up m this mi! e,-t .. 
Divination. Tl,e ori-an oi tins art. Is. \\ 

should be punished 

Divines. A doubt whether t'n-y « ujht t > write hi.-t .ry . 
Diviners. Their punishment anion*, the .S< vtbians when 

thev prophecicd false On 

Diwmiy ami 1'hilosoj hy have a tinker 111 e cry | ie M 

Divorce. The iiilhunc'' that facility 1 f daore'e h;os up >n 

marriage -is,- 

Dojmat^ts. Observations up. 11 tb.-, sect -j.il 

Dols. Their attaehnn nt to tie:rmi» rs, :ts. Anecdote 

of Xantippus" don, i[\), .Menu u <i a nation that 

had a do- for a kiua. -uti. Various ane -u r.s of 

do-s, 2t.', L'H. Nob c e induct of an Indian doj 220 

Douufius Lueiu- . His suicide 'jsj 

Donations. The reason whyle. s'ao rs ha\ ■■ t wbiddcn 

donations between man an 1 w 1 to M 

DordoLrne. The swelling of this r.wr m Montai /lie's 
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w ill) a w ife 

Dean of St. Hilary. Singular pn err i 

Drairon. Meiiti >n of one ot ihese fabulous monsters .. 21b 

Dreams. Reflect; ms on dreams ,'jjn 

Dreux. Details of the battle ot Dreux ]•.'; 

Drinking — the best pleasure an old man is capable of 

enjoying 15S 



the metempsychosis, ips. Explanation as to their 
worship, lu<). Their re>p ct tor eeriaiu aninn s. if,. 
The silence they mamr i nd 1 s t otlu: oritrm of their 
gods, 2.t.) "1 he d< ctrine of r..i I ;r t> xs to toe dura- 
tion of t ic \m rl 1. •_'('>,". '('In ir t idei \ to t':« ft, :i.t0. 
A cust'uu tlieir women at flu fe.^ts ii bacchus .. 3(jS 

El.'phaut. bi s. ie c unlri.-s 1 1 . 1 ** ammal was reserved 
as the exe'.u-ive e pnpa.-e if ] r nces 1 ,\~, D.'\tcr.'v 
of <me of ]\ ig i» ins' ele, hai rs, lm 1, El pi. ant's 
trained as actors, -jpj. Others trained to war. '-!.«. 
'J he extraor . nary a* lehment of an tie, liant. 2 ti. 
Aneed >te of an ,rher 1 ie; L.mt o^o 

Elotpiunee. What s >rt .1 eh- (juence respect < { \\ lji -its 
the ]»reaclier and the .. ho -at •. Hi. |ii>appn al . t an 
ambitious sort ol el< jui nee, ;.{. Instances . f persoiis 
who have attaine I 1.1 u an t j <>\ , r b\ tin ir < ■ ., 
1 J2. The pen »d wh<-n m -st ir t] Minsfied at lb-u 

Emerepes. [lis sever, tv t-.war Is the rnusieiau I' ri ,i.s. Hi 

fhnmanuel, k{,i^ < / I'>,.-tn 1'. His crue ty to the Jews. 112 

Empedoclcs. His' 1 1 .m u ai to the l>i\ii " y -jM\ 

Enud ifil, I'ranci*. c unt • '. 11 s attenii t at suicide 
during t .e I att e ol ( it'is les ]G2 

Ih s|.-u. 'J'Oe sunrul.ir elb c*s of ti ar ii]n,n an ens. ju at 
t ie siege •!' lb 1 ie, 2 1. i , •• -t ry .f . 11 tt.o r en^nrj . . if,. 

Epaminon las. I] , n b. v. .* d« , > r luent et re 1 sjuHjis, 
2. A say ii-.- of his. -•>. Anecdote of h.m. s ], Jj,,n- 
tai^-nc's ..; ;: 1 not him Hiy 

Ejuchar-'s lis linn to lurance ot" torture i.i r * 

KjiK'hanniis. His op. 1 . n as to tie j id meut, 02. A 
siiurular n iti >u of ]i s 2*^1 

E|'icunu. llis din etion us to the lu'ure. .1. l-'picu-us 
unl .Seneca c .ni] a-ed w 11 tic r and Pb: V ] J. 
lbs atleetat, ;i <f c mt. i- g muy - u, y a-,i:t'-t 
I am, l"0. It. s si rce 1 e . snlati u in the ai,_-ui>h 
ot a paidul de.it.-. l-l T i* mc. rreet < ss ( ,t the 
explanations l.ihi ■•!' »»'MTal ot b!> prim ] 'es, ]0'j. 
t .ntrast betw.cn Is t ,. ry and h s prae'ie . I'lli. 
lbs reason f, r r._- 1 I. U' qu it- 1 s lr ,10 his wn' hl-s, 
2.CJ. II s n.enii' |. r I r r 1 her . bs ure, 2.U. }bi 
-pii on as to t o 1»;' 11 ■ \ . _ ; a 1 I as t > a [ .1 r ■ tv 
ot worlds. Ji.;. ihr re], - 1 1 1 -■ cist U | m th -t <■«', 
211. lis oj o, as 't . . 1.1 m - ■« . Li" J .■ . :.s t > 
laws, ie ». A s n. ,1 r 1 .a -.1 Is ■_■ ,. l\, .. t. ns 
on o;,e i f 1 ,s p{ .1 a-., •; His Ictt r t. 11. rm,i- 
chus. ,',. II , » ;> tt Us; ,,.,. !lS f,, rr.M . - . 
A iiMxiiii ui .'s, n»i. Hs' • •• in tln.iu' rW 

Epicureans. '1 e ,,, 1 m « I t .■< s, t as to trut, . _.l. 
Their syst 1 m ■ f . ' 1 s t -• ,. 'ii . r , • 1, ,n t 1 lie 
inetann.r] ,1 -'s 'j - ,s 

K| ..n< Hides. T ie 1 -' *•'■ 1 ,. 1. 1 ■ I. !■- 7. His j -, ., ar 
di\' nniL' t ten , . . ■ 1. \\ '., it ■ i.,i 1 u, 1 11 r < I 7 

bfj 1. • Li, M 'i :, n ni 1 . s ;.,•::., r UU 

Ei s. f:cer, \ s' c • . 'I .. ■ 1 .:ct 1 stance t!i:it 1 r- cur d 
him his hi,er v lug 

Er .stratus. II. sin la ■ n:i,d. . n 

J-lssenians. The strai. e a\< r>i m of th's pe ,) le I .r pro 
ptira-i in 4oG 

]-'s:>!.ae, Madame d'. hie 1 gium if her maternal 
alhcton 17G 

Estree the S i.'iinir b . C ur.ous anec lute about hnu 
and the >ieur de bi ..-s Go 

Ethiopians. A e nsider-.tion of theirs in the choice of 
a kins 20Q 

Eudamidas. lis ren arka e wi! , b2. A sa\int r of his 3ol 

Emit ui jii»u. s. Asa\iig of his m reference to Xeuo- 
c rates 'A'2f) 



-J- 



Drut-s used to season meat 1 4 ti Eudoxus, lb tlecti'.ns upon a wish of his 2:J0 

Druids. Their doctrine as to the soul los Euiuenes. The noble conduct of this general at the 

Drunkenness ; a brutish, stupid vice, l.:0. Observations sie-e of Nora 10 

on the subject, if/, er . sen. Iv.il. What it is, and how U concerns u- Ill 

Drnsus Marcus- bivius . A tine s i\'n z of this tribune. . 37A Experience. Detaile 1 Rctlections on th.s subject 4<M 

Duels. Wise reflections on the subject of them J22 E\cs. The language of the eyes 2U7 

E. I F 

Eary. Thcophrastus' opinion respecting tlieni 27ft i Fabius-Maximus Rullianus. A stratagem of this consul 



Education. Commendation of that of the ancient Per- 
sians and Lacedemonians, 57. Reflections on the 
subject at length, do ct sea. 

Edward 1st of England. His sinsular dying commands 

to his son 6 

III. . His delicate motive tor not as- 
sisting his son at the battle of Crecy ] 20 

■ Prince of Wales ; what it was induced him to 

pardon the bimosins 1 



I 



against the Samnites 137 

- — Cunrtator. The jiatience with which 

he endured vulgar slander and abuse 20/2 

Face. The movements of the face discover our secret 

thoughts, 37. Observations upon different kinds of 

faces 401 

Fashions. The fashion of the time should be conformed 



to. , 



Fatality. Reflections on this subject 328 
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Father. Observation upon the use of this appellation. . 1/9 
Fathers. Whut should be the conduct of fathers, when 

grown old, to their children 179 

Fatua. Her extreme modesty 401 

Fitur (Guy diri. Commendation of him 443 

Faustina. Reflection on the medals struck in honour of 

this bad woman 245 

Favorinus. His reason for giving way to Augustus, 426. 

Opinion of his upon feasts 510 

Fear. Various reflections upon the effects of this 

malady ..23,24 

Feet. A curious instance uf the feet doing the office of 

the hands 41 

Fencing. Observations on this art 323 

Feraulez. His contempt for riches U9 

Ferdinand V. A wise precaution of his concerning the 

colonies about to be established in the Indies 49 1 

Ficinus. Mention of this author 404 

Fimbria. Death of this Roman 284 

Fioraventi. The innovations of this physician 357 

Firmus. A peculiar equipage used by him 417 

Fish. The honour in which it was held by the Roman 

gastronomes, and Montaigne's own preference for it. . 139 
Flaminius [Titus Quint us). What the Greeks said of 

his army, 37- His unseasonable devotion 326 

Flora. Her mode of making Pompcy feel her love, 286, 

Her distinguished taste as to her lovers 381 

Florentines. Their honourable conduct in war, 10. 

Singular enthusiasm of two Florentine monks 329 

Foix Guston de). What occasioned his death 131 

Paul de). Commendation of him 453 

(Francis). Praise or his writings 6l 

Folly. Reflections upon folly 4J4 

Fortune. Striking instance of the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, 25. Sometimes it acts by the rule of reason, y6. 
The tricks she plays us, ib. Further remarks on the 
effects of fortune, *97- In what way her favours are a 

good 123 

Fox. The use the Thracians made of this animal 210 

Francis I. of France. The manner in which he non- 
plussed Francis Tavcrna, 15. His interview with 
Pope Clement VII., 20, His reasons for awaiting 
Charles V. in his own territories, 133. His patronage 
of literature, l<)y. A curiuus anecdote of him ...... 337 

Franks. Their invasion of Caul 317 

Frauget (the Sieur de). The manner in which his 

cowardice was punished 22 

French. The former manner of fighting amonq; the 
French, 135. The excessive instability of the fashions 
among them, 13 ; J. A custom of the French women 
in Montaigne's time, ib. The absurd use of Roman 
titles among them, 143. Their manner of drinking, 
157. Their high estimation of valour, 175. Their 

eternal lying. 311. Their quarrelsomeness 233 

Friendship. Description of that between La Boe'tie and 

Montaigne, and reflections on the subject JH et seq. 

Froissart. Criticisms upon him 19 1 

Fulk, Count of Anjou. His pious missi-m to Jerusalem lib 
Fulvius-Flaccus {Quint us). V stratagem he employed 
against the Celtiberians, 137. Ilis cruelty to the citi- 
zens of Capua 165 

, the senator. The death of this favourite of 

Augustus and his wife 1 64 

Centumalus [Cncitis). The punishment of his 

soldiers for cowardice 22 

Funerals. Observations upon them 7 

Future. Reflections as to our consideration of the future 5 

G. 

Galba (Publius Sulpicius). The remark his army drew 

from King Philip 87 

, a Roman knight. His complaisance to Maecenas 401 

, (Seruius Sulpicius) emperor of Rome. His sin- 
gular taste in his amours, 411. An honourable anec- 
dote of him, 417. A saying of his remarked upon .. 437 

Gallio (Junius). His joyous exile 86 

Gallus (Cornelius), the prcetar. His singular death 28 

yCornd>us\ the poet. Observation on his style. 404 

{Vibius), the orator. The way in which he be- 
came mad 34 

Games. Observation upon the games of children, 41, 
An ingenious game played by Montaigne's family, 
144. Montaigne's reason for leaving off games of 

chance 470 

Gauls. A custom of theirs, 183. Their abstinence from 
women, up to a certain age, 178. A custom of theirs 
as to their male children, 181. Their cumbersome ar- 
mour, 1 85. Their opinion as to the soul 1 98 

Gascons. Their skill in horsemanship, 136. Their addic- 
tion to theft, 177. Mention of their idiom 298 

Gaza. Reference to his Greek Grammar 67 



Geese, The care the Romans took of these birds, 199. 

The extraordinary amour of a goose „ . . 21 6 

Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, His dishonourable conduct 365 
Generals. Whether they should make themselves con- 
spicuous in battle 132 

Generation. In what light Socrates regarded it, 38. 

Observations on the subject 215, 259 

Genoa. Mention of the siege of 11 

Gentleman. The independent condition of country- 
men in France in Montaigne's time 124 

Gerard. Mention of this assassin 329 

Germain, Mary. The singular story of this person .... 35 
Germanicus. A curious circumstance that happened in 

one of his wars 24 

Germans. Their self-possession when drunk, 156. Their 
indifference as to the quality of their wine, 157. Their 
custom of drinking after their meals, 158. Observa- 
tions respecting them 1 99 

Gervais (tit.) and tit. Protais. Miracles attributed to 

their reliques 77 

Geta, the Roman emperor. His singular mode of dis- 
tributing the dishes at a feast 1 28 

Getre. Their belief of their im mortality 241 

Gipsr.y- women. The ease with which ihey lay in 115 

Giraldus. His miserable end 97 

Gladiators. Observations upon their combats 318 

Glory. Its incompatibility with tranquillity, 107- The 

futility of the passion fur glory 1 19 

Goat. The use of this animal in suckling children, 183. 

Story of a goat that was afflicted witli the stone 360 

God. The respect we should always have for his very 
name, 147. The reason why the term virtuous does 
not apply to him, 192- The imperfect idea we form of 
him, 229. What opinion Montaigne most inclined 
to, among those which give God a body, 237. The 
opinions of various philosophers and nations as to the 
nature of God, ib. 
Gold The use to which it was applied by the Mexicans. 433 

Gonzaga Ludovico). His remarkable death 28 

Good. The idea of the Pythagoreans as to good and 
evil, 15. The influence of opinion both on the one 
and the other, 110. The infinite variety of opinions 

as to man's sovereign good 270 

Goodness. The distinction between goodness and virtue. 195 
Goths. The reason why they preserved the libraries in 

Greece 58 

Gournay .Mademoiselle de). Eulogium of her 309 

Gout. A jest of a gentleman afflicted with this disorder, 
8. The way in which Servius the grammarian sought 

to remove his gout 1C0 

Govea (Andrew . Commendation of him 75 

Government. What is the best government 442 

Gozo. Tragical circumstance in the siege of this island. 163 
Gracchus (Titus Sempronius,. The rapid journey he 

made 31/ 

— - - (Tberius). The smallness of the sum allowed 
him for his expenses when on the public service, 143. 
A curious plan adopted by him when haranguing the 

people .' 278 

Grammarians. The jargon they use 113 

Granins-Petronius. His magnanimous death 343 

— — ■ -Silvanus. His reason for killing himself 164 

Great men, should not seek praise for common things, 
108. Ought to conceal their faults more carefully 

than others 124 

Greatness. Observations on this subject. 424 

Greeks. Their idea of panic terrors, 24. The oath they 

took in the Median war ill 

Gregory XIII., Pope. His laudable taste for improving 
the cities and roads of the papal states, 4 17. His 
alteration of the calendar commented upon .... 468 & 475 

Grouchi (Nicholas de). Mention of this writer 74 

Guasto, the Marquis. The danger he was in before the 

city of Aries 19 

Guerente (William). Mention of this writer 74 

Guesclin. A remarkable circumstance attending his 

death 6 

Guevara (Antonio de), bishop of Modonedo. Opinion 

of this writer 136 

Guicciardini. Criticism on this historian 102 

Guide-fish. A curious circumstance connected with it.. 219 
Guise (Francis, duke of). Instance of the clemency of 

this prince , 48 

Gyges, king of Lydia. His magic ring 292 

Gysippus, the Lacedemonian general. His war-dress. .. 132 
Gymnosophists. A barbarous custom of theirs 328 

H. 

Halcyon. Account of thi3 bird 220 

Hands. The various feelings they are capahle of ex- 
pressing '. 207 
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Handkerchief. Jest of u French gentlemen on the use ' Ignatius, ftthcr and son. The remarkable death of 
of handkerchiefs 4'1 these Homans qq 

Hannibal. A remarkable circumstance attending the Iiruorancc. llellections on this subject H5 

first battle lie won Uiruin.st the Humane, vi. 'I he i Imagination. Tlie various effects of. on all creatures, 
I manner in which he marched ar the head ,jf hi* sol v iili .some extraordinary examples, 3 J et se'j. Further 
fliers, 9S. The manner in winch he obtained an observations on this .subject, T20. Its inllucncc on 
admntai^e over the Romans QK tlie laimn ige of enters 403 

Happiness. Hellei-timis 011 tins subject -j lininort.ilit \ . Various observations and opinions on the 

Harmony, of the spheres ; the opinion of some philoso- immortality of the soul, '2 .It ft sey. 

pliers on this suhj-ct Id I n.jmMiTi:. \\ hat '* the true held of imposture 93 

Head. The\ario-is feclintrs and wishes which it.s move- Impotence. Observations on this subject ; with a curi- 
rnents can express 2<>7 >»u.i story 35 

Healtli; how ^real a blessiuir it is Ill Inccns-. The « riL'iu of it.-> use in churches \\\ 

Heuesias ; the answer he g >t ti 1 11 Jhopuies. 71, A Ine insistency of man. llellections on this subject. . 03, 153 

maxim of his, 111. JI s pinion as to our hi • and lnda«li\ r^.s.' His re. Iv to Darius ly 

deatli, nil. A max m ..fins i J I Judjnis s. nth Arm rican . Hetuds as to their character 

ilelii dorns-. fii-h .| nt Tneca. The .sacrifice he nun 1 ■ m and 11 diners when discovered, hi rlsr/. and 1J0 

t'.i\ ur oi hi- ri malice 1*3 I ih-iju.i' 1 1 y . The m.-ipi.ility that exists antony un-n 121 

lie - "a laMis. rm>» -ur tif limn". The sii n'ar | a. e 111 1 tih-iu an:t V. ."\J : tai 'lie's opini-m on this \ ice JOS 

mIi'im lie was ;i -:i-s n 1' 1 ;J. Tl e.b ra'e pii'f.a- I uveut.on tlie ure,t tc« ut poetry 72 

r.i'nms he male I .r k • • .1 1 1 l' t 'I :ie nr s I, >eraf.-s 'i'he :uiswi r of this general to an orator loa 

ciji'ipa '•si'i\i!,.ch,;itth„ ru..i t.mes, ],-■ r c thr u di Ip.,n.-< t:a. Krmur; upon a picture representing lier 
Home -J],"* -Jiient; -e 4 

Ileun III. < f France. A ]in il of ,!■ ■< .t.ui; he rec. .\ ed I-.i'r-l'r. (Jj.een oi" Fn^hmd. Il< w she was aided bv 
fioni f.he (ire, it t t. imber n .!I'.ian,i 1 1 .'> chance 111 her d« scent on Fnehuid " QC) 

lid rv l\". of Fi 'boil. T ie ci.a.'.'t-. -e he n ce wd Ir in I*e l '. lint gallant defence ol a pas-* airainst the 
Louis I , du'.e . t Or.'eans -__3 Arnl 4 n * 92 

lli-nry VII. of Fn-iaul. I'he trencher us c d ' 1 t of I-un 1 -s. flu- cause if the unfavourable opinion An- 
ihis pr.uce I t- 1 es ! .1 1 ol tins pcrs m ]ofl 

11- 1 <■ n. Th reply of tl • h.l s ph r t<> t'n .1 F,.er,ne^. A - ,\ . ig ol In* V nt the city of Vihi'in 47 

I i.f ■ 1 Deoo trius .' C; 1 .1, . .-. 'J : r i , !<■ d t:ik 1 g Co- f .itl'.s, :t",o. Obstr- 

II - 1 t !.u . '1 lie uuc rla try ■ i s • • : . t I • \ • si 1' , r 1 »' n 1 . n l.,\e 4<>7 

Hr.nil; L 1 a'\ ( > 1 :f sin tlie m n and women of that 

1 1 < r le.rus i.f J' 1 '. ■ ■ -■. li s re, '\ t j tl 1 V<\. s ,, , -,1. c >untr , .m n, , tneir marriages 409 

II ■ s rr ,\w i. ! i .r. .. 1 U ■ t, s ,,. . . u on 

Ihe sii , ,-ct, 1,1. Tik- s-.r- . ,ie his si\l ■', r e,.f, 1 J 

hi- 1, -J.U. \ s.i • 1'. r 1 11 1 l !«.> as t . tf»t ( i,«. • '- , . , . 

I'-.-ts.-ft. Aii 1 u-' .1 ! s v. , • h I'.'i -lacoh. 1 ue extreme romjoai .mce of 1. is wives 92 

IFi.tn's"' A r< > u w'.iv" th v - ' u . n V 1 Vm,"| •' rt-'d ' ■'" 11, ' s ,!l ' l'".nrb.u. K.iu ol Nuj !. s. Th- singularly 

1 - capital lui -i inn ts . . . ." " :> I , Ill( ' 111 ''T 1 ; '-"- '"' '^"' 3»2 

lie.,, iiv ol (1.. e i 11 s ,,■„,„■,. t - ' .ir- >c . t'.o Jiir'M'd. lli> PcriiiU and rrti.hr ;Ui-J 

II p ! ,1 is nt ( i ■ e I. hi.. 1. lli.s ,,: . ,1 u .i* to i ie cause .bis. n ( ,i | h,-re.s 1 lie singular way in winch he was 

,,!' ,'| .,,1 " s ' . . . ; i.- l( i cured ul a 1 imp >s»| Mlu .e [ft 

Him. I ' riie'm'inV.er n w'iciV h is 'niui'der rV w'ei'e ."•,' ' - fl " y > ■ F' deni ns ,n tin- ma .uiy :toy 

,. ^ .,- ,i ., s Jews. 1 h :r eiml treatment bvtlr- huiu"* of t astlle 

I 1 I'..|tu,.i . 1 "J. 'I .eir n-hJ mis zeal, it,. 

1. I'll nt l <■ .e 1, His :„., k ot pr 1] liecien 18 

i' '. s S. ir, ii>. .Menu m ot this pn-t |S'7 

II 1 . Im' ' >>J ( 1 ti r. A c reumstance l mmcted 
i.te 1 t .']"• w th l-.s , •• .,, J,, ,-r tl, 77 

- ••< I" /cor .*l it nt t it- rent naval v.etnrv he 

, ' ." ' ' ' " " * j- ' ^.n -■ i 1 \er l .'* 1 .iKs !. . . oi 

.1 .. • e. It ,-,.,,■ u, ) . .M.'ii irs in 2 

V rr.i'.J '' Sl N - l •' ' • to- 1 ,. t'i, il tiniuecd linn to resist 

t ■■ ,t i'i'l.u 11 1 i u 1 1. ms, .1 ]G2 

', ''V, ]\ ■' '■ f - " ' t\ati -ii - n mi '-iiKTit ;eid niMiiory, l.i. 
I . < 1 ti --t oj l,.ir i, the JU L'Uieilt. l.i. '1 lie jlidir- 
i, •• 1- . ' e 111 i\er\t.iii •.-, I m. i'he uncertainly of 

', ., 1 «■ .11 -in ' 2fi2 

. _,, , |1A * i/.s. u m r\ 1* .,n, up, ,11 the \ei a'iry of t u-ir nthce . -15 

. ',., V \ b ct .. 1. ' .e 1 1 ! 1 r,,r. 1 < ,- pun.s 1 mi ut i,e iiilbcti- ' on 

' I" -\ ' ,'^ ( ^.ir s. -j|. His rep v I » his c uirl.i-rs. iL.'t. Nob.e 

,', . iri . ,' f, \m. bear , -i ,.f t ns 1. .a man 312 

,'u 11.1. w,t • o| hcrih.niieuii*. 1 he reproach made her by 

Arr.a * 315 

Jupiter. 1 ic ii ,»s, 11 \\ mi- ,s represented liy the p <ts 

as < s-Mi s nir : 'in^,; w .en enyaired in amours 1 1:4 

at iiilh ..int 111 roval \irine 4 18 
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v ■ ori.' late 1 -7 t t nt 



l tl> u ,, s ...- .lustiis 1 1 s is. ,\ici.lion of a work ol tnis writer, tit). 



C ouiiiieiniatlon ol him '. 17 ) 



H -i. ur. Th, . iser-: ,iihj !-.■»»,. -u I ,e aw s ,1 : t.e. 

lei.lth ihui.-iir. I". \\> I-t-uis ,n t ns su' ct 1 . K. 

II n .ur. Woman of. Ob-, \;it m ..11 th.s nim-^wn .. 1 7 ", , , , ,. , 

Hon u. Us |» ,; (■ \ curi us cremust.iiic,' r< !ai'-,i .1 him ~~ l^.n.-ity. A s-nun ur crci nst.mce attached to this place 4a2 

IJ race. Me'uti m of t ns p' ct, 1^7.' Uiservati n on " K ''^-' 'j •< .r actions s, ,,.,,, I be earn a>sed after death, 

j t s >t ^ . ,,,, ri. lb I eti ms ujiun t nir character and condition, 

H i-«s/ Hehec-ions" u^n'r'iV v'.lr-bors" V,V u-'- "aii":'i , '' ''*'*'■, , - , 

ihli rent nations l.O. T'i i niM'i'ienei ill t.11 * h'ssi-,. K ihctions up ,11 them as a form of sa'utation 40fi 



«»r>e 1 '.ir-v. IJ>. 1'iie opinion tii.it tie umn ui 



I\T en. Diseri tiou ol the llomau kitcliens \'MJ 



Indians ha 1 ot tl,'.- Jii-t hi , s 'rh.V >.i 1 . ur. N a- I K " ' "' ^'- , ^ ,, ' ,'"! ^■'d without judgment, 5G. To 

r.o.isane h.tesr un "e,l w itn hor.s, s. ] s.; ,t s, ;. The | »i.al Uoc it should be upjihul 113 

estabhsumeut io ]i i»t hor.ses annum lie Fersiaiia and 1 

li unans ' 317 ' J- 

Hnrtens.us linutus . \„ net of .is one ty , n his purt. -j. j, ahi ,. nils . His sineular suicide 133 

I os])i-a! 3Iieolie. .Mention ..I Inm as a <.oet : .i) ljar0( i t . nu , Ili;ins . Their ceremouv at the interment of 

Hyp-rules. 1 1 , s tns, r .0 t he \f ne.n mv . : ,t,-, tlll ir kings, <h A Mratairem thev made use of at the 

llyposphayma. i ue Mngular ellect ol this disease . . . . u, j bultle () , p 1;itlt , ;i . ,,,. A rrlnark C(incer ning their 

j cencat.on, 57- .Mamur in which their women endured 

I pain, 114. Their heretical prayer. 'J(jy. The reason 

why they sacrificed to the noises before a battle, 2Q3. 

Idols. The san 'uintry w »rship of idols in the new Their notification to Antipaier, 30;. A singular cus- 

Murld hf j torn of theirs 437 
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Ladislaus, King of Nap tea. His romantic death 338 

Lahontan. A curious and instructive story about this 

place 300 

Language. Observations on the study of languages . . 73 

Laurentina. The story of this person 246 

Laws. The absurdity of requiring people to act upon 
laws written in a language they do not understand, 45. 
Discrepancy between the laws of honour and those of 
justice, ib. Laws should not be too readily changed, 
46. The defect of sumptuary laws, 125. The reserve 
enjoined by Plato as to the civil laws, 149. Remarks 
upon the defects of certnin laws reirardiny the age at 
which persons might hold offices, 151. Observations 
upon the law of succession, 182. Reference to the 
Salique law, ib. The necessity of laws, 26 1. The 
constant changes to which laws are subject, 2p). 
Whether natural laws are unchangeable, 271. The 

multiplicity of laws 493 

Learning. Whether it is absolutely necessary, 57. It 
was hut little cultivated in France in Montaigne's 
time, ib. Its utility when of a sound character . . ,6l, lGy 
Legislators. The means employed by all legislators to 

give credit to their institutions 214 

Lelius Sapiens. His noble friendship for Scipio 120 

Leo 1 V., Emperor of the East. Mis book of predic- 
tions IS 

, Bishop of Rome, or Antipope. Mention of his 

death 94 

X., Pope. The occasion of his death 5 

ofJudah. Mention of this author 404 

Leonidas I., King of Sparta. His defeat at Thermopylae 

more glorious than most victories 92 

Leonorade Montaigne. Reference to her 177, 31>5 

Lepers. The effectual cure that Tamerlane used to ad- 
minister to them 351 

Lcpidus. A remarkable circumstance connected with 
this family 353 

'Marcus Aurelius), Pontiff? Jlazimus. His 

directions as to his funeral 7 

- (Marcus ^Cmilius), father of the Triumvir. 
The cause of his death 3fiO 

— Quintus /Emilius . The cause of his death . . 28 

Letters (Epistolary). Observations on those of Cicero 

and Pliny, 108. Praise of those of Epicurus and 

Seneca, 109. Montaigne's account of himself as a 

letter writer, ib. 
Leva (Antonio de). His extraordinary devotion to the 

glory of Charles V 1 20 

Liberality. Observations upon liberality in reference to 

kings 41/ 

Liberty. Wherein true liberty consists , 4*4 

Licinius 'Caius Flavius Valerianus), Emperor of Rome. 

His hatred for learning 228 

Ligny. Mention of the siege of 11 

Literature, but little cultivated in France in Montaigne's 

time, 57. Its true value 61 

Livia, wife of Augustus. Her excellent advice to her 

husband, 49. Her complaisance to her husband 92 

Logic. Montaigne's opinion of it 429 

Lord's Prayer. Commendation of this prayer 1 47 

Lorraine Charles, Cardinal de\ Mention of a com- 
parison between him ;.nd Seneca 331 

Louis IX., King of France. Austerity of this monarch, 

1 1(3 Instance of his prudence 20 1 

- XI.,— . One of the main principles he 

acted upon, 51. A favourite maxim of his 302 

Love. The opinion of Socrates on this subject, 3S. 

Reflections on this passion 337, 405 

Lucan. The manner of this poet's death, 184. Mon- 
taigne's liking for him 187 

Lucretius. Mention of this poet 188 

Lucnllus (Lucius-Liciniiis). Reference to the mode by 
which he became a great leader. 55. His war dress, 
132. His eloquence, 142. A reply made him by one 
of his soldiers, 153. His victory over Tigranes, 185. 

Further reference to this victory 342 

Lutatius (Catulus), The noble conduct of this consul 

towards his army ... 120 

Luther. Reference to the first success of his doctrines 200 
Lybia. A custom said to be in use in this country .... 183 
Lybians. A custom of this people with reference to 

"their health . 354 

Lycas. His dissatisfaction with those who had cured 

him of a pleasant delusion 227 

Lyciscus. His treachery towards the Orrhomcnians .. . 322 

Lycon. The charge he "left respecting his funeral 7 

Lycurgus, the Athenian orator. The public estimation 

in which he was held 417 

Lycurgus, the Spartan legislator. His reason for hav- 
ing cemeteries placed amidst the habitations of the 
living, 30. The sacrifices he made to ensure the dura- 



tion of his laws, 46. Commendation of his form of 
government, 57. The plainness of dress he enjoined 
his soldiers, 132. Opinion as to his banishing letters 
from his polity, 228. His regulation as to the em- 
braces of married people, 285. Motive of his system 
of making the Helots drunk '. 318 

Lying. Liars should have good memories, 13. Reflec- 
tions upon this detestable vice, 14. The distinction 
of grammarians between an untruth and a lie, ib. 

Lyncestes. The occasion of his death 445 

Lyre. The plan adopted by a teacher of the lyre to 
form the car and taste of his pupils 427 

Lysander. A war maxim of this general, 10. An expe- 
dient adopted in his favour by the Lacedaemonians, 
48. A saying of his 311 

Lvsias. Mention of the speech he had prepared in 
favour of Socrates 4S8 

Lysimachus. King of Jlacediiu. The reply he received 
fromTheodorus, 111. Anecdote of his dog Hyrcanus, 
215. The wise reply he received from Philippidcs. .. 366 

M. 

Machiavelli. Mention of this writer 306 

Macon the Bishop of;. Mention of his conduct as an 
ambassador 22 

Magpie. Curious account of a magpie at Rome 212 

Mahomet, the prophet. His law as to learning, 228. 

Opinion as to his paradise 239 

— II , Emperor of the Turks. His two predomi- 
nant passions, 338. His letter to Pius II., 348, A 
horrible piece of cruelty in him ■ 368 

Mahometans. 'Iheir contempt lor oratory, 1 12. Their 
roligiuus fury 241 

Malady. Mention of three sorts of maladies which 
Pliny deemed unbearable, l6j. The cause of many 
of our maladies, 2~5. Suggestions as to the treat- 
ment of thi-m 500 

Mamelukes. The excellence of their horses 131 

Mamertines. The cau-e of the pardon Pompcy ac- 
corded them 2 

Man. A variable animal, 2. His tendency to slip the 
collar of command, 23. What is the test of his 
happiness here below, 25. A miserable creature, SO*. 
Where his real value lies, 121. His imperfection de- 
monstrated by the inconstancy of his desires, 143. 
The inconsistency of his actions, 152 The didkulty 
of determining men's characters, ib. What is man's 
worst condition, 156. The absurd assumption of man 
that the world was created for him alone, 205. His 
preposterous presumption, 206. A comparison be- 
tween men and animals 210 

Manlius, C ' ipitulinus (Murcns). His blind passion for 

fame 292 

, Torquatus Titus). A doubt as to his motives 
in condemning his son 15Q 

Manners. The advantages of nood manners 20 

M.uiuel, one of the Emperor Thcophilus's officers. Re- 
markable anecdote of him » • 24 

M.ircclHuus. Account of the death of this Roman 285 

Marcius iLucms). A deceit practised by him on Persius 

Maiyaret de Valois. Her opinion as to the most cour- 
teous mode of receiving visitors 20 

Maris, Bishop of Chulctdonia. His invecthes against 
the Emperor Julian •• 312 

Marias rains). The way in which he wan daunted by 
the desperate fury of the Maisians. 1:51. What he 
accustomed his soldiers to, Js5. The height he pre- 
ferred to have his soldier^ 299. A fancy of his in his 

old aire 502 

the You tiger. His deep sleep on the eve of his 
last battle against Sylla 127 

Marriage. Plato's regulation as to marrying, 18. A 
reason for prohibiting marriages between near rela- 
tions, 85. Reflections on the moderation and respect 
that, married people should observe in their conju- 
Jla.ities. ib. Various opinions as to the age at which 
people ought to marry, 17s. A doubt as to the ad- 
vantage ot mamages being so firmly knit, 287. Further 
reflections on the subject of marriage 392 

Marricil people, newly. Advice to them on an interest- 
ing point 37 

Marseilles. The meaning of the custom of carrying a 
rusty sword before the ancient magistracy of Mar- 
seilles, 46. Suicide formerly permitted, and the means 
for it provided, by the government of Marseilles 166 

Martial. Opinion as to this poet 2^8 

Martin (Capt. St.), Montaigne's brother. His death 
from a blow at tennis 28 

Martinella. The use of a bell so called among the an- 
cient Florentines 10 
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Martyrs. Instances of extraordinary endurance of suf- 
fering in several martyrs l r >9 

Mary, Queen of Scots. " Reference to her death '25 

Massiliaus. Their mode of riding Lm 

Mattecoulon (le Sieur de), one uf Montaigne s brothers. 

Mention of a duel in winch he participated 3*2:1 

Maurice, Emperor of the: Kast. Anecdote uf this prince 321 
Maximilian, Emperor of Germany. His sit'jular nio- 

desty 7 

Means. The same effects arc attained by a\anetyof 
means, I. Reflections on ill means appi ed to attain 

pood ends 217 

Medea. The cause of their def-at by Lueullus |v5 

Medici, Lorenzo di, Duke of 1'rbino. The iimuiiient 

danger he incurred at the sic-c of M mdolpho 1<) 

Me^abyzcs. His vi-it to Apellcs Ilil 

Melampus. Mention of his pretending tj know tin* 

language of brutes 2V> 

Melanthius. A remark of his upon one of Dionysius 's 

tragedies " 433 

Melissa, wife of IVriamler. A singular pruuf of her 

husband's auction for her 1'K 

Melissus of Samoa. His theory as to motion 2C1 

Memnius Cains \ Cmsar's nol)le conduct towards this 

person 3;!o 

Memory. The ad van tastes of a had memory, 13. Con- 
siderations on this subject 3u3 

Menades. Their religions bin* H 1 1 

Menander, the poet. A n-mtrkable reply of h.s 72 

Menon. His taste in hi* amours Ill 

Merveill", M. The ill lurk that at .-ad • 1 h.m at Ins 

embassy to the court of Milan 15 

Messaliua Valeria., rviff of thf H u;»-- >r ft '//v. 
Her extraordinary lubricity, :<:)!; and its u'ti.uate 

punish unit I I 

Metelhis, Muiednuicus. A saying of this e> 11 ul 3 i2 

Numidicus tjm/itiis-Ceri'Nis. His bia'.c re- 
sts- nice t t S.vtuniiuus, ami his death \.]j 

— t'reticus (juntos Ceeilbis . The c.\t r« uity to 

which he reduced tlie Cretans ].',; 

— Crier Qumtns Cecil us . His el pirn e ! u 

Metcmpsvehn-uH. KeilrrCons upon t 'lis sysfni i;m 

Metrocli's. Anecdote of this phi! js mher, „'.'.. H.s 

slee| mi; places !'• i 

Metrod i < ,if Chios. His doubt as tj kinuh \&- and 

iguoi-a..r ■ 2 '. 1 

of Stratonice. 11'srlnJ m t. tad- in reference 

to fortune, ! 51/. His mod -rate livinir 4't 

Mexicans. The first lesson they t<-,icl\ tin .r chil lren . . 3 13 

Mexico. The luxurious habits of the ane nit K ntr* of 

this country as to thtrr dress and tablfs, p.). The 

matrnitieeuce of the former city of Mexico. 121. The 

horrible cruelty of the Spam irds towards them, UJ. 

Tiie adoration paid their kiu^s ill 

Michael, Order of St. Obsena'i ns upon this order, 

\~\. Reference to Montaigne's obtaining it •1<\) 

Midas. His ill-judged prayer, 2<><j, His reason f >r 

killing himself :!^7 

Milan. The despair of the people cf this city dun: g 

the wars of Francis I Ill 

Milesians. A singular mania that at one tune took 

possession of the Milesian vomit? women Irlj 

Miracles. Retlections upon miracles ~i) 

Mistrust, a sad condition 31 

Mithridatcs. A curious circumstance attrmbnn two 
battles pained by this prince, [)S. The way 111 which 

his courtiers flattered him 4 iG 

of I'crgamus. The i^ift he received from 

Ciosar 319 

Moderation, must be observed in all, even in go »d things, 

85. Further observations on the subject 311 

Modesty. Advantages of this quality o"3 

Monsters. Observations on what arc calie 1 monsters 

in the natural order 33(> 

Montaigne (Pierre Eyquem, Seigneur de . Details i>f 
the care he took in the cducatiou of his son Michael, 
73. A useful project entertained by bun. 1)7. His 
habit of keeping a diary, iV;, Description of him, 157. 
His patronage of literature, 1L'9. Account of his get- 
ting Ra\mond Sebond's work translated by bis son 
Michaclj 200. His taste for building, 130." His ex- 
cellent administration of the affairs of Bordeaux, 4f>f"i. 
Further particulars respecting the education he gave 

his son Michael . . .. 510 

Montaigne ("Michael Eyqucm, Seigneur dc , author of 
the Essays. His distaste for sadness, 2. His mo- 
desty, ". His opinion as to the conduct of a relation 
of his in reference to his funeral arrangements, ib, 
His opinion as to funerals in general, ib. His desire 
as to his last moments, 12. His experience of idle- 
ness, ib. His principal motive in the composition of 



his Essays, 13. His bad memory, ih. His horror of 
lving, 15. His inability to do anything elaborately, 
Hi. His opinion as to divination and almanacks, 18. 
His opinion as to the D.emon of Socrates, and con- 
firmation of this opinion by his personal experience, 
ih. The elh.-et produced on him by an unexpected 
gun shot, 10. His dislike of ceremony, 20. His ad- 
vice on the sul.ject of social civilities, ib. A wise 
custom of his when travelling, 22. The plan he pur- 
sued when reading history, il>. The name he proposed 
to u'ive virtue. 2d. The idea he made himself most 
familiar with, 21). The extreme effect of imagination 
u, ju him, :U. The manner in which he cured a friend 
of his ol a temporary inability in love, 3d, His 
reasons f t not writing history. 3?. Mention of a cir- 
eunisVance conneetc 1 with bis sleeping-mom, J 1 . His 
abhorrence of all sorts of cheating and trickery, even 
in sport, ih. His aversion for novelty, especially in 
p lilies. Hi. His contempt and dislike for medicine, 
5o, II s advice to some superior military olhccrs, 
wh ) were afras 1 of beinu' assassinated at a review, 5-2. 
His uianner of couipoMiiir his Essays, 51. His account 
ol what he knew, 511. II:s favourite authors, ih. I lis 
predileeti >n for poetry and history, ih. His principle 
in makii u' quotation*, fii). His opinion as to his 
Fxsavs, i't. His (ipm<on concerniui; education, ih. it 
s /. " 1'h : deluacv of his physical frame, <l3. His 
a iiitude for all sorts of i.ier, 70. J)et u s on the man- 
1. r in winch he learned Latin and (.reek. Ma\, 7:1 >t 
s> 1 The preeauti m with whudi lie was auakeu"d, 7 i. 
Il's e 'y cliuracter. >'>. Observations on the eolh'irc 
1,,1'ir -was br >mrht up latterly, 1''. Il's first taste 
in rea imj, 75. ( into; mit v of I. s eharae' r 111 mature 
\' .irs. \\ .1 ■ s early jiro-n is'ie^f. mis, >'> .^[eiit m of 
In.-. I ilvin - part in Latin tra_e 1 ,-s. ( '/. 1J\ «. i.uon ;is 
t ■ 1 la s, Co Vanati »u ol lis i f.-.is ■ s *o re' 'i .11, 77- 
I ,_ei .u, c 1 .ni.s. 11 111 reterenee t.ls 1 ... m, 7H. 
t the tncii.U'ui hetwe, •, h..n a", d l.a 
His n r -t at 'h ■ h>-s .,f t* s d' ar in -u 1, 
T.er.-.ni. :i w th a South Ane riu.i I bin 
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opmii n of his Essays, 1 15. Hi, t iste ■ s to smells, 1 iti. 
His suhmi-enrm to c ititi m ih. Hi.s admiration of 
the bur l's prayer, 1 17. His opini n a.s t . the dura- 
tion of life, 151.' The effect of age upon him. after he 
had attained thirty years, l.v_>. Explanation of the 
c mtradictious observ. ble in his v irnus accounts of 
hi nsclf, I.'t. His opinion of drunkenness. I.". Hi» 
tern e. rv towards rare', ensues s, 1 i7- His distaste for 
curiosity, ih. A sincru'.ir c.rcumsl.mcc that befel him, 
when travelling with his brother, the Sieur de la 
broiisse, ib. The death of a very ) n>niismg pace of 
bis,i7>. Account of an accident t! at happened to him, 
and threw him into a s\v •■on, 170 What was the con- 
stant suhj.-et of hi.s meditations, ]~A. Ili.s reason 
ft -r sjicavin.' of hinisf If, ih. His opin'u n as to what 
are called natural ailcctions, ]~;f>. His h irror of 
s,r;i, -, i», 177. His aversion to severity in education, 
ih. The aire at which he married, and reflection on the 
subject, 17S. His opinion as to the ci ndnct which 
1 arents, when groan old, should adopt towards their 
children, ih. His opinion as to the terms of familiarity 
on which parents and chi dren should live, 179. Ob- 
servations of his as to the management of servants, 
ISO. Expression of regret at the loss of his friend La 
Hot-tic, IH] . His opinion as to the best mode of dis- 
tributing one's prop -rtv at on -\s death, ib His reason 
for sometimes omit tine t > mention the sources whence 
be quotes, lsd. 11 s favourite aut 1 .rs, 1*7. His opi- 
nion as to his own \irtue. 03. His horror of vice, ib. 
His aversion to cruelty. 1()(5. His opinion as to capital 
punishments. 107. His opini m of learning and learned 
men, 199. His reasr n for Translating Sebond's Natural 
Theology, and opinion of that work, 20o. His opinion 
as to the cekstid bodic-, 205. Ihs opinion as to deaf 
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people, 209. The impression made upoD his mind 
at the sight of Tasso, confined in a mad- house, 
226. His opinion as to the nature of God, 236, 
and as to the adoration of the sun, 237. His 
motto, 244. The explanations he required of philo- 
sophers, 251. His advice to a person who wanted to 
speak Italian, 254. His opinion as to the time women 
go with child, 259. The instability of his opinions, 
264. The tranquillity of his conscience amidst the reli- 
gious wars of his time, 265. His early desire for the 
order of St. Michael, and its depreciation in value at 
the time he obtained it, 2(59. A doubt of his as to the 
number of the senses, 275. His sensibility to har- 
mony, 2~7. What it was that, in his opinion, saved 
his house from pillage during the civil wars, 288. 
What was the sort of glory at which he aimed, 290. 
An observation of his as to his family name, 2[)3. 
His opinion of himself. 296. His little success in 
poetry, 297. His opinion of his style, ib. His portrait 
of himself, physical and moral, 2PQ et seq. Why he 
speaks so often of himself, 309. His affection for his 
ancestors, 3 to. His habit of always carrying a stick, 
320. llis advice to his family as to the management 
of their anger, 333. His own conduct when angry, ib. 
llis opinion of Homer, Alexander, and Epaminondas, 
31/ et seq. His manner of composing his Essays, 350. 
His subjection to the stone, 351. The good health 
enjoyed by most of his family, 353. His opinion as to 
reputation, 3(>2. His connection with the court, 364. 
Further reflections upon his writings, his character, 
and his conduct, 371 et seq. What use he more espe- 
cially derived from reading, 378. His taste as to con- 
versation, ib., and friendship, ib. What sort of read- 
ing he thougl t proper for women 37U- llis liking fur 
the conversation ol women, 380. His taste in love, and 
remarks on the subject, 3^1. His taste for reading, 
and account of his library, 332. His method of con- 
soling an afflicted person, 383. A reme ly of Ids against 
grief, ys'fi. His tendency towards gay thoughts in his 
old aire, 3 : 3. His opinion of tho*e who should con- 
demn the freedom of his writings, 3J0. His justifica- 
tion of the liberty he took to say what he liked, ib. His 
own repugnance to marriage, add remarks on the 
subject, 393. Instance of Ins policy in regard to the 
education of his daughter, 3J5. His opinion of the 
French language, 404". Why he chose to write at 
home, where he had none to help him, 405. llis 
tendency to imitate, ib. What oath he used, ib. He 
generally produced his best thoughts on a sudden, ib. 
His opinion as to love, and remarks on the subject, 
ib. et serj. His conduct in his amours, 411. His 
opinion .as to the age fit for love, 413. llis subjection 
to sea-sickness, and remarks on the subject, 415. llis 
regret respecting the Pont-Neuf, 417. His love for 
discussion, 427. Some curious superstitions to which 
he was subject, ib. His principles and opinion as to 
the government of a family, 43d. Further details con- 
cerning himself, his mode of life, and his wishes for 
the future, 439 at seq. His opinion as to the best 
form of government, 412. His fear of falling into 
repetitions in what he wrote, and recurrence of his 
complaint of want of memory, 445. Further details as 
to his Essays, ib. His painful situation in the midst 
of tlie agitations of his time, 416. More about his 
own character and tendencies, 447. His affection fur 
Paris. 4j0. The universality of his philanthropy, and 
his opinion as to exile, ib. Details upon several habits 
of ins, and more especially as to his frequent journeys, 
451. His opinion as to rank and precedency, 454. 
One great advantage he hoped for from his Essays, ib. 
His precautions against being taken unawares by 
death, and before his affairs were settled, ib. What 
kind of death he relished best, 455. Mis opinion as 
to the destiny of his work, ib. His method of travel- 
ling, 456. The facility with which he accommodated 
himself to circumstances, ib. His distaste for public 
ail'airs, 419. The reason of his frequent digressions, 
461. His avowal that he sometimes veiled his thoughts, 
4ii2. His love for Koine, and familiarity with her 
great names, ib. How far he stood indebted to for- 
tune, l6 5. The bull of Roman citizenship he received, 
ib. More details as to his character and tendencies, 
464. His nomination to the mayoralty of Bordeaux, 
and conduct in that office, 465. His moderation in 
the midst of party contests. 469. His reason for dis- 
continuing to play at games of chance, 4/0. The 
pains he was at to avoid lawsuits, 471. His justifi- 
cation of himself against some reproaches as to his 
conduct in the mayoralty, 473. His opinion as to the 
new manner of computing time, introduced by Gre- 
gory XII I., 4/5. His opinion about miracles, 476. The 



annoyances he experienced latterly at the hands of the 
troops during the wars, 483. Account of a plague that 
desolated the part of the country in which he lived, 
485. Why he made use of so many quotations, 489. 
Account of two dangerous adventures in which he be- 
came involved, 491 et seq. His passion for his own 
personal liberty, 497- The advantages he found in 
studying himself, ib. His application of Livy's cha- 
racter of Perseus, king of Macedon, to the world in 
general, and himself in particular, 499. The advan- 
tages that are derivable from the Essays, 500. Details 
as to Montaigne's character and habits, ib et seq. 
Certain customs to which he became habituated in his 
old age, 502. His consolation in reference to the 
stone, 507. Continuation of his account of himself, 
508 etseq. 

Montdore. Mention of this poet 309 

Montfort (John V,, Count de), duke of Brittany. Re- 
flections on the grief he manifested at the death of an 

enemy 101 

Montlue (Blaise de), marshal of France. His regret for 

the loss ot his son 181 

Montmord. The censure he incurred 10 

Montmorency, the Marshal de. The rigour he exer- 
cised at the siege of Pavia, and at that of Villano, 21. 

Montaigne's opinion of this warrior 309 

Moon. Various opinions as to the moon 206 

Mourning. The colour of the mourning worn by the 

Argivc and Roman ladies 140 

Mules. Observations upon the use of this animal as an 
equipage, 136. A decree of the Athenians in favour of 

their mules 199 

Muley-Muhammed, King of Tunis. The reproach made 
him by his son 1 78 

— — Hassan, King of Tunis. His interview with 
Charles V. at Naples : 146 

— --Molueh, King of Fez. His victory over Sebas- 
tian, king of Portugal, and his heroic death 316 

Mullet. A curious circumstance connected with this 

fish 219 

Muret. Mention of this writer 74, "5 
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Sincerity should be always inculcated on the minds of 

youth' ' 6l 

Singularity of manners should be avoided 70 

Sins. The confounding of sins a dangerous thing .... 155 
Sleep. Instances of persons who have slept soundly, 
though surrounded by pressing dangers and death, 12ti. 
The image of death, 170. Zcno'i opinion of sleep .. 257 

Smells. Various observations on this subject 14.1 

Sneezing. Why it is treated with such respect 415 

Snow. The use the Romans made of it in their repasts, 
130, The opinion of Anaxagoras as to the colour of 

snow 243 

Society. The rules of politeness observable in society, 

20. What is the perfection of society 78 

Socrates. The answer of this philosopher, when dying, 
to his friend Crito, 7, Montaigne's opinion as to the 
Demon of Socrates, 18. His reply to him who brought 
him news of his condemnation, 32. His opinion on 
generation and love,3S. Commendation of his refusal 
to save his life by a disobedience to the magistrate, 45, 
The way in which he bantered a pedant, 58. His 
method of teaching, fil. A saying of his respecting a 
bad man, 103. His opinion as to giving children tine 
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sounding names, ]g8. His definition of rhetoric, 142. 
His exemption from the plague, 1 id. His idea of the 
principal object of wisdom, 155. His reputation as a 
toper, l.ld. Reflections on his virtue as compared 
with that of Cato, 104. An avowal of his, 106. One 
of his reasons fur giving man the preference over the 
brute creation, 22;*. A saying of his, 220. His ex- 
planation of the oraele that assigned him the title of 
safe, ih. Ilis account of his own knowledge, 2!J0. An 
ingenious comparison attributed to him, 235. A per- 
plexity in his doctrine, 2:ts. His habitual prayer, 2t)0. 
A saving of his to his wife, 272. His firmness at the 
approach of denth, _'bl. A conjecture of Montaigne's 
respecting him, 377. A favourite sajing of his, 378. 
T :e ser tie e nmtenanre he always wore, 300. The 
oath he made use of, 10.1. Ilis opinion as to kisses, 
4i'i. Illustration of the sensibility of his constitution, 
4 1 I. His rami manner of retreating from the enemy, 
lid. The go id humour with winch he met contradic- 
tion in argument, l.'^. 1 1 1 -> inapt'tudc for ordinary 
business, ifio. \ suurur of his its to riches, 4<is. ,lis 
ah ice as to thin- temp'ati.>n, 171. Remarks as to 
• ur admiral m'of this phv. s pin r, 1M>. His plead- 
ing when before his ju ges, 1-,-i. His personal de- 
1. rurtv, sou. His < pint >u as to phvsiKans, f(i2. A 
say 111 uf of his as to the sc .\<hr.v of his wife, ih. The 
feebng he ex rienced when his fetters were struck oil', 

.107. Anee.l .tes of bun 515 

So. hers. Reply of two soldiers to Nero, 5. Consider- 
a'loiis 1 n the manner m which their cowardice should 
be punished, 21. The ellVits of lear upon them in 
(lib-rent r rriiiust uicr* "J.*. Reply of thenar to an 
old sold er, who requested permission to kill himself, 
31. \ tine saving of a v mug soldier to C\rus. sj2, 
U hether sohiirrs should be ruddy armed ).\\. Whe- 
ther tbev shoul 1 be jurmitled to insult the enemy, 
Ik f re :i battle, b\ it juri' us w -rds, |. _\ Remarkable 
rejdies of soldiers to An'ig.nus an 1 I.ucullii.s, 1,73. 
Se\er:tyoi I'..ia/et to a .-obher .d his.lt".). A reproach 
that Sc , 10 made his s.oliers, 1 .1. Tlie strict dis- 
< lpbne of the sVmiers under that p neral, th The 
<li -ree t , wh.eh the h.ice iannoi 1.1 1 s-hbers were in- 
ured to hardship, ih. Auirl.te of a soldier con- 
demned to death, 107. Tile strict obedience of ( ii'sar** 
m blurs, .in. The devoti-.n of tl a' generals troops 
to his , 1 rs m and sur. m , 3 1.5. Anecdotes of two 
K •11.au sd nis, .<,'[. The \oluntar\ dea'iis it many 

f the K t, n s de.ers all t the batt'.e of Caiimi' ' 4SG 

S< ' nan II,, 1 iinj ■ roc of t he Tin d; s. Ilis generous coii- 

di er towar Is t.n inhabitants of Castro 303 

Sod ode. H, ilectl.ns 1 n this subject, 10.1 rt ,se 7 . 

S-i.oii. A s Mil; ol los exainin-d, <). His saying to 

Cn si, s .'", His n as .n 1 .r weeping at the death of 

Ins s,,ii, L'72. A law attrdiuted to him, Mil. Hisopi- 

ni >n as t . tbe laws ),,■ had established, 412. A J-aying 

of his a> to human lbs '. . . . 4 14 

Son's. A song made by an American Indian, 02. A 
1 • e-song of the same Indians, <)3. Observation upon 

C. ■ soi gs in use among rude nations I 15 

Sophi-t. ;d snht!. -ties condemned 72 

Soph.cles His death, 4. Opinion of Montaigne as to 
a decision in fav mr of this poet, founded on one of 

hi- } ,h ns ].-,5 

Sophruuia, St. Her death lf)3 

Sorcerers. Reflections respecting them 47H 

Sorrow . at its height, is unutterable 4 

Soul. The idea of the Stoics respecting the calm in 
which the soul should remain, 10. The way in which 
the soul looks upon things, 102. The soul is dis- 
covered in all our motions, 140. It pives things what 
shape and colour it pleases, th. What it is that pave 
some philosophers the notion we have two souls, 151. 
The opinions of different nations as to the soul, lOfi. 
The elh'et of the condition of the soul upon the health, 
225. Opinions of different philosophers as to the 
existence, the nature, and the place of the soul.. .... 232 

Spaniards. The dogs they trained to war in America, 
213. The character of their gallantry, 407. Their 

cruelty to the Indians 422 

Spargapizes. His reason for killing himself .......... 164 

Speusippus. His singular death, 28. His opinion as to 

the Divinity 237 

Spiders. Their manifest possession of the faculties of 

thought and deliberation 207 

Sponge. The use the Romans made of sponges 139 

Stag. The use to which Heliogabalus applied them .. 41/ 
Statilius. His reason for not joining the conspiracy 

1 against Ciesar 141 

Statius l'roximus. His suicide 163 

Stephen, St. A miracle attributed to his shrine 77 

Stilpo. His reply to Demetrius Polioreetes, 103. The 
I 
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way in which he hastened his death, 158. His virtue, 
196. His remark as to the sacrifices offered to the 

gods 242 

Stoics. Their opinion as to pity, 2. As to the calm in 
which we ought to maintain the soul, 19- Their ad- 
vice as to drinking, 156. Their doctrine as to suicide, 
160. The opinion of some of them as to virtue, 193. 
Reflections on one of their maxims, 196. Their opi- 
nion as to health, 222. As to truth, 231. The reproach 
cast by them upon Epicurus, 244. The manner in 
which they bind God to destiny, ib. Their opinion as 
to time, 281. Mention of several of them who passed 
their lives out of their native country, 452. Their 

opinion as to justice 4gf> 

Strato. His opinion as to the Divinity, 238. As to the 

origin of diseases 357 

Stratonice, wife of Seleucus Nicanor. The effect of her 

beauty on Antiochus Soter 35 

— , wife of Dejotanus. Her singular complai- 
sance towards her husband 92 

Strozzi, Philip. His great military talents, 309. His 

favourite author 340 

Study. What the real advantages of study are, 62. A 
young man may study too much, 69. What should 

be the studies of old men 32fi 

Style. Montaigne's view of his own style 39, 7$ 

Suabians. Their dexterous horsemanship 136 

Subrius Flavius. His firmness at the moment of exe- 
cution 384 

Success. No proof of desert 94 

Suetonius. Observation respecting this historian 130 

Suicide. Remarks on this subject 160 

Sulmona, the Prince of. His firm seat on horseback .. 13S 

Sulpicius, Publius. The treachery of a slave of his 368 

Sun. A religious observance of certain Indians towards 
the sun, 93. The prayer of Eudoxus in reference to 
the sun, 236. Montaigne's opinion as to the adora- 
tion of the sun, 237. The opinions of Anaxagoras and 
Archimedes as to the nature of the sun, 218. Opinion 

of the Mexicans as to the sun 423 

Superiority. Wherein consists one man's true supe- 
riority over another 93 

Swallows. The judgment they exhibit in their nests .. 207 
Swbs-vvomen. Their insensibility to the pains of child- 
bearing 115 

Sword. The meaning of the rusty sword carried before 

the magistracy of Marseilles 46 

Sylla. His inflexibility towards the inhabitants of 

'Perusia, 2. His death 211 

Sylvius, James (physician). His opinion in favour of 
an occasional excess in wine 15/ 

T. 

Tacitus. How it was that the greater portion of bis 
writings became lost to us, 312. Montaigne's opinion 

of this historian 435 

Tailor. Montaigne's mention of the inveterate lying of 

his tailor 15 

Talva. The occasion of his death 5 

Tamerlane. See Bajazet and Lepers. 

Tartars. A custom of theirs 137 

Tasso. The impression made on Montaigne by this poet, 

confined in a mad-house »,..... 22fi 

Taurea Jubellius. Account of his suicide 160 

Taverna, Francis. The way in which he was nonplussed 

by Francis I 15 

Temperance. Advantages of this virtue 377 

Terence. Montaigne's opinion as to the real authors of 
the plays assigned to this personage, 108. Criticism 

on those plays . 1 87 

Terez, Kine of Thrace. A singular notion of this prince 116 
Thales. The opinion of this philosopher on life and 
death, 34. The manner in which he cleared himself 
from an unjust imputation, 54. Thales pointed out 
as an example, 104. His reason for not marrying, 
llo. The answer he gave his mother on the subject 
of marriage, 178. Anecdote of his mule, 216. His 
opinion as to the Divinity, 237. Anecdote of him, 249. 

His opinion of the soul 252 

Thalestris, Queen of the Amazons. The compliment 

she paid Alexander 409 

Theano. A saying of hers as to modesty 37 

Thebes. The sack of this city by Alexander, 3. Sin- 
gular circumstance connected with a Theban family . . 353 
Theft. Mention of several young men of good family 
addicted to thieving, 177- Why Lycurgus permitted 

theft 271 

Themixtitan. Cruel sacrifices offered to this deity .... 241 
Theodorus. A saying of his to Lysimachus, 111. A 
maxim of bis, 14 L. His atheism 238 



Theodorians. The opinion of this sect as to justice. . . . 496 

Theologians should not vrite history 39 

Theological disputes. Their inconveniences 149 

Theology. Stands best by itself 149 

Theon. His somnambulism 510 

Theophilus, the Emperor. The effect that fear pro- 
duced upon him 24 

Theophrastus. Opinion of this philosopher as to know- 
ledge acquired by the senses 26l 

Theopompus, King of Sparta. A saying of his 120 

Thcoxena. Her affecting history . .*. 324 

Theramenes of Ceos. A proverb in reference to his shoe, 
4S0. The noble effort Socrates made to save him 

•from death 515 

Thetis. The sacrifice offered to this goddess by Alex- 
ander 240 

Thomas [Simon). A plan of his for curing bad lungs.. 34 
Thorius Halbus. A comparison of his life with that of 

lJegulus 424 

Thrace. Singular distinction between the king of Thrace 
and his subjects, 122. A custom of the Thracian wives 

and concubines 210 

Thracians. An absurd practice of theirs 9 

Thrasonhles. Anecdote of this young Greek 408 

Thrasylus, the Athenian. Curious anecdote of him .... 227 
Thucydides. Reply of this historian to Archedarnus, in 

reference to Pericles 142 

Tiberius. His confidence in a praetor named Cossus, 
156. His cruelty, 283. His dissimulation, 303. A 
rapid journey he made, 31/- His conduct towards Ar- 
menius, 36 i. His taste in love, 381. A cruel punish- 
ment he invented. 386. His refusal of a prize adjudged 
him by the Roman senate, 426. His opinion as to 

medicine 500 

Tigillinus (Sophonius). His singular death 28 

Tigers. Anecdote of a tiger, 220. The use to which 

Hcliogabalus put tigers 417 

Tigranes, King of Armenia. Mention of the victory 

obtained over him by Lucullus 185 

Tigranoecrta. The siege of this place by Lucullus .... 342 
Tmiagoras. Singular assertion of this philosopher.... 276 
Time. Reflection upon time as compared with eternity, 
282. Time is the sovereign physician of our pas- 
sions 386 

Timoleon, the Corinthian general. The singular cir- 
cumstance that saved him from the consecpicnees of a 
conspiracv, 69. Reflections on the tears he shed for 

the brother he had killed 102,369 

Timon. His misanthropy, and Montaigne's opinion 

of it 141 

Tiresias. His pretending to know the language of 
brutes, 206. Reference to his pretended metamor- 
phosis 394 

Torpedo. Peculiar property of this fish 214 

Tortoise. Their manner of hatching their eggs, 38. An 

instinct of this animal 211 

Torture. The use of torture condemned 168, 169 

Trehizond, George of. Mention of this personage .... 304 

Tripoli, Raymond, Count of. His assassination 300 

Trismegistus. His praise of our sufficiency 2 45 

Trivulcio, Alexander. H is death 10 

— -, Theodore. Anecdote of him 6 

Troglodytes. Mention of this people 206 

Trophonius and Agamedes. Their death 269 

Truth. The difficulty of distinguishing it, 15 Opinions 

of different philosophers as to truth 231 

Tunnies. Peculiarity of this fish 219 

Turkish armies. How cheaply they subsist 137 

Turks. Their manner of fighting, 18. Their valour, and 
contempt for letters, 58. Their adherence to their reli- 
gion, 112. Their endurance of pain, 1 1 6. How their 
armies subsist, 137. Their position at table, 139- Their 
hospitals for animals, 199. Desperate action of four- 
teen Turks, 260. Anecdote of a young Turk, 320. 

Custom in use among them 406 

Turnetus. Mention of this learned person, 56, 309. 

His opinion of Raymond Sebond 200 

Tutor. Reflections on what a tutor should be 6l 

u. 

Ugliness. Observations on this subject 490 

V. 

Valens (Flavius), Emperor of Rome. His hatred for the 
sciences and philosophy _. 228 

Valerius Messala. An observation attributed to this 
consul, 298. His total loss of memory 304 

Valour has its limits 20 

Vanity. Reflections on this subject 173 
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Vatienus Caius . An offence committed by this 11 mum, 
audits punishment 

Vaux. Anecdote of him, in connection with the siege of 
Commercy 

Velleius. His reproach to Cotta and Cicero 

Velly the Seigneur ilc,. 1 1 is conduct under remarkable 
circumstances 

Venice. Remark upon tins ciiy 

Vespasian, the Roman rmprror. A saying of his, :* 1 5. 
Miraculous cure attributed to him 

Vibiua Virius, Hi's noble Conduct on the taking of Capua 
by the Romans 

Vihulus Rufua. Ths rapid. ty of a journey he per- 
formed 

Vices. What vices oiuht m- st to be checked in chil- 
dren, 1 I. Viced ought to be taken in hand at t.icir 
\ery lir> t showing tbeimelves. 4!. "J'here are s une 
net's worse than others, I."i5. '1 ue sorrow that attends 
\ ice 

Vicious motives destroy the csscnc" of virtue 

Victory. The principal aim of bot'i general and sol- 
diers 

Violation. An n Hence of the worst sort 

Virgil. An opinion of tins poet 

Virginity. Trie didicu ty ot k--c] :\u it 

Vinle member. Its imloci'nty 

Virtue. One of the principal hciiu ita it confers on us 

Visions. Source of their en lit 

Vihhcza. '1 he cruel vengeance t.ik.'n liv .Faropol on tins 
town ." 

V ice. Observation*, on the \o:ce 

Volumnius. Reasons Lmen by t Jj.> c Usui t >t to- eh-e 
tion ot Kabius w ith Decius 

w. 

Wallachians. The rapidity of their travclliii? 

War. The dill-rent u-oe.'s and niaxm^ ot (In: r .t 
nati >us as to war, p. W. The i >i| .« ,'.v Cat i ,i,.r -■(• 
has on the res-u.ts of a war, I A. One li-hh,, . .. f 
in ciwl war pointed out and illustrated, Itif. J'. I- e- 
ti'ins upon the ci\il war m Krancc in 31- i.taii:..r's 
t.me -J., j, 

"\\ at mien. The custom as to paum* them at.io:i c - the 
K -mans 

Waters, mineral. M uitai -n 
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Wills. Retlecti- ns on the unintelligible langur^e used 

3lM in these d - -ci' I iien is 404 

WiUam. Oo>er\ar n on this name, 12H. The number 
II) ' ot Williams (hire were al a least given by ileury, 
'Jjo Duke of X ulna; dy. ih. 

, Duke of tiuieniif His austerity ]i6 

'21 Wine. Observations upon the use of wine 15H 

110 \\ ithold. A singular law ot tin* prince 3t)Q 

Women. Their tendency to cross their husbands, 180. 
In what rii-i' they may reasonably have the adminis- 
tration of atl'.urs it>|. E\eu their modesty hasatast 
deal of c xpietry about it, \ts~ . Tie cu^tt in among 
the Indian women of burning theii:*ches, .l'_S, Ob-er- 
\. 1 ions on w01m.11 in general, and upon three pood 
v-micn in ] art eu'.ar, Ml. The intercourse with beau- 
titnl and well-bred women a desirable thing, .{HO. A 
judicious custom aoiont,' the women of a j-I, cc near 
i\I- ntaiirne. .Kfi. The \ery singular n mphi,' it 1 re- 
ferred by an Arru--ni^e wiinan, J'.J.'i. Admirab.e 
reflections upon th • 1 ri ■ t ary plan of female Co. c.n u :;r>7 
Worbl. 1 he world is a nnrr- r m which all should exa- 
mine thimsfhes 06 

, tin New. A reflection on its di-cov» ry .... S7, l:M) 
. Rtlhvtions on the ( t u«.stiou of a plurality of 
w irlds .". . . 242 
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obsersation respecting 
pit.i u ot \an< us we.q ns. 



Weapons. Moutai, 

ancient and inodcii 
Weacrs. The notion the ancient Creek* had about 

women-weavers , 

Whale. A curious circumstance in t le nature of this 

annual 



Xanthiam. Their despair when besb^fd by Urutus .. Ill 

:U--s X, lit.]- jus. Ihe hi-11 or* he p mi his d g )oy 

■ it X 1 -Tat- s. His - ■ .01 u :., to the D \ mitv, \ia 9 . His 

«^-- 1 ' ■ '•"> '■' ■■■■■ ' <'• " M7 

ill X i. , 1. 11.es. (!.-,( 1. a- ur to « riubcati- diMuati jii .. 18 
X -..< , . --.. Ids 1 i, e prim iples as t > faiMi in w .11 fare 
r- re.,. I.11. His style, -J^. Ills grief at the d< ath 

ot On ..is 3S5 

:!!/' Xer\ca. J he e.\t;a\ agaiices nito which passion ltd bita y 



Vvoy, Mention of the siege of this town 11 

l "' 2 z. 

ijn Zaleucus. His sumptuary laws 126 

Zci.o ef < it.uiu. Op.uiun respecting: him, 1 l.t. II is 
•'-''.* manner --t re|- resenf. 11 t'iree decrees 1 t cert.,, tv.'_<]. 

His d- etr i.e as t . the sciences, I'.U. On the Diunitv, 
1-^ -2-^. On nature, 'Jin. A say ng of his as to the soiec 277 

Zen ib:,L. II rs uii. ir c mtu, nee b5 

17'J Zi^ka The singu'ar dunu' injun -ti- is he imposed .... 6 

Zoroaster. Opmi m as' to the pern il <d* the existence of 
-1°- this plnluiopLer t 2f»7 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CURR&N 

AND SOME OK HIS CONTEMPOB ABIES. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS, ESQ., BARRISTER AT LAW. 




gratification of those who knew him, and tor • "»" 
him not. This was my sole intention.— I v ie Irejaee. 

It may seem an omission in a work professing to give the >«£™££^££ Zl |>£ 
last age, that Corran should not appear » m ~8 **™!™" fjl ? * ng placed on a line with the 
ket, t E hat Ireland ha. produced, and « .every ,-P^^mSc^ty^ attempting a task w ,ch 
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Let one specimen of Curran's powers be added, and it is one of the most certainly known to be 
unpremeditated of any in the history of the rhetorical art, for who could ever have supposed a judge ' 
capable of sneering at a barrister's poverty, by telling him lie suspected " his law library was 
rather contracted V Vet this was the brutal remark of Judge Robinson, the author of many stupid, 
slavish, and scurrilous political pamphlets, and by his demerits raised to the eminence which he ' 
thus disgraced. 

*< It is very true, my lord, that I am poor, and the circumstance has certainly somewhat eur- . 
tailed my library : my books are not numerous, but they are select, and I hope they have been , 
perused with proper dispositions. I have prepared myself for this high profession rather by the 
study of a few good works, than by the composition of a great many bad ones. 1 am not ashamed 
of my poverty ; but I should be ashamed of my wealth, could I have stooped to acquire it by ser- i 
vility and corruption. If I rise not to rank, I shall at least be honest ; and should I ever cease to 
be so, many an example shows me that an ill-gained elevation, by making me the more conspi- 1 
cuous, would only make me the more contemptible." 

Lord Brougham's Sta'esman, vol. ii, p. 191-2. 

It is always a matter of difficulty to draw the character of a person who belongs to another, and, 
in some particulars, a very different < ountry. This has been felt in making the attempt to give a I 
sketch of Mr G rattan, and whoever has read the most lively and picturesque piece of biography that I 
was ever given to the world, Mr Phillips's ' Recollections of Curran,' will join in the regret here 
expressed, that the present work did not fall into hands so able to perform it in a masterly manner. 
The constant occupation consequent upon great professional eminence, lias unfortunately with- 
drawn him from the walks of literature, in which he was so remarkably fitted to shine.— Lord 
Brougham's Speeches, vol. iv, p. 10. 
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THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

The two volumes now presented to the world altogether justify the previous eulogium of his 
admirers. They contain miscellaneous poetry, a tragedy, a farce, a tale, and a variety of essays. 
The essays upon Shakspeare and the contemporary dramatists evince a fine taste and a deep reading 
in the dramatic literature of England. The talc is a sweet and melancholy story : it is not unlike 
the finer part of Mackenzie. The first volume contains the poetry, the tragedy, the tale of Rosa- 
mond Gray, and a very interesting paper upon Christ's Hospital. In the second volume are the 
essays, the letteis under assumed signatures, and the farce. I pon the whole, wc consider Mr Lamb 
to be gifted with talents of no common order. — Literary Gazette. 
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CRITICISMS ON THE BAR, 

]M LUIUNC, 

STRICTURES ON THE PRINCIPAL COUNSEL PRACTISING IN THE 

COURTS OF KINO'S BENCH, COMMON PLEAS, CHANCERY, 

AND EXCHEQUER. 

By J. V. COLLIER, Barrister at Law. 

Contents: — On the Decline of Eloquence at the English Bar; Mr Scarlett, now Lord Abinger; 
Marryatt; Serjeant Best, now Lord Wynford ; Sir S. Shepherd; Sir A. Riggot; Topping; Serjeant 
Lens; Serjeant Yaughan, now Justice Vaughan ; Dauneey ; Gurney, now Baron Gurney; Den- 
man, now Lord Denman; Serjeant Copley, now Lord Lyndhurst ; Jervis; Raine; Sir S. Romilly; 
Sir Charles Wetherell; Serjeant Bosanquet, now Justice Bosanquet; Richardson; Brougham, 
now Lord Brougham ; Hart ; Bell; Nolan; Gaselee, now Justice Gaselee ; Casberd : Warren j 
Harrison ; Scijeant Pell ; Cullen ; Home, now Sir \V. Home; Heald ; Wingfield, Sec. 

With tegard to the particular contents of this volume, it will be found that, independent of the 
addition of some new piecesof criticism, not included in the original series,* various alterations and 
improvements have been made in almost every character; for wherever 1 found reason to change 
the impression under which I first wrote, I have not scrupled to state it, whether in favour or 
against the individual under observation. Some notes have also been appended to render certain 
points more intelligible, as well as to communicate facts necessary to be known, and to mention 
events that have occurred since the first appearance of the article. — Vide Preface. 
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LITERARY REMAINS 

OF THE LATE 

WILLIAM HAZLITT, 

WITH A NOTICE OF HIS LIFE, BY HIS SON J 
AND 

THOUGHTS ON HIS GENIUS AND WRITINGS. 

BY SIR E. L. BULWER AND SERJEANT TALFOURD. 

He was singularly versatile, his taste encircled all things, Literature, Art, Philosophy, and Man- 
ners. Scattered throughout these Essays, is a wealth of thought and poetry, beside which half 
the contemporaries of their Author seem as paupers. Nothing can be more delightful than the 
freshness of thought and feeling which appears in the Essay on ' The Love of the Country.' 
To the next age he will stand amongst the foremost of the thinkers of the present: it is with great 
truth that to him may be applied the hackneyed praise, "he was in advance of his time." — Metro* 
politan Magazine, 

Few works have lately issued from the press in every respect more acceptable to the thinking 
scholar than these ' Remains.' His was a great and powerful mind. The grasp of his intellect 
was essentially Johnsonian, while the delicacy of his perception of the beautiful enabled him to 
impart an elegant charm to everything he handled. — News. 

The work before us is a collection of Essays, literary, political, and philosophical. Valuing, as we 
do, the stern fidelity with which Hazlitt adheres to his subject, we are rejoiced to see these searching 
papers rescued from the obscurity of magazines and reviews. There are some interesting letters 
from Hazlitt, written in the years 1802 and 1803, expressive of the writer's first feelings on visiting 
the Louvre, and studying the immortal portraits of Titian, and creations of Raphael; we only 
grieve that these letters are so few in number, as they breathe the true feeling of the enthusiastic 
critic. The work, too, is enriched with some thoughts on the genius of Hazlitt, by the author of 
* Eugene Aram;' and ' Thoughts,' by Serjeant Talfourd ; and a very faithful portrait of the fine 
head of Hazlitt. — Athenceum. 

He is at home in the closet — in the fresh fields — in the studies — at the theatre. Has felt 
intensely ; he imbued— he saturated himself with the genius he examined ; his criticisms are 
therefore eminently scientific; and his remarkable faculty of saying brilliant things, in which the 
wit only ministers to the wisdom, is very conspicuous in all : a biographical memoir is prefixed ; 
and a clever characteristic portrait. — Literary Gazette. 



Just published, foolscap 8iw. cloth, 6s, 

SKETCHES AND ESSAYS 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

NOW FIRST COLLECTED BY HIS SON. 

We have no hesitation in saying that no one of his previous volumes surpasses it in the varied 
excellence ©f its contents — whether we regard the philosophical subtlety of their spirit of observa- 
tion, the fearless force of their satire, the unrivalled critical acumen of their literary discussions, 
the felicitous truth of their pictures of society, or the power, the purity, and the brilliancy of their 
style. The volume contains no less than Eighteen Essays, more, we believe, than are contained in 
any previous volume of Hazlitt's. A considerable number of these sketches and essays will be new 
to the majority of our readers, as in fact several of them — and those among the very best—are to 
ourselves. The beautiful Essay " On a Sun-dial," the no less charming one on "The Letter Bell," 
the highly amusing and characteristic " Chapter on Editors," the equally lively and entertaining 
one "On Footmen," and the admirable Essay on " Prejudice," all these we do not recollect 
having met with before. Among the other Thirteen Essays are included several, the deep 
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wisdom, the masterly analysis, the almost miraculous sagacity and penetration of which even 
Hazlitt himself has nowhere surpassed in the whole body of his works. To his admirers and 
habitues, we need only name those " On reading New Books;" " On Cant and Hypocrisy 5" " On 
Knowledge of the World ;"and " On the Spirit of Partisanship." We need say no more to evince 
the sterling value of this volume, and the claims which it possesses on the attention of every lover, 
not merely of literature, but of truth and moral beauty; claims, too, which can hardly fail to meet 
with almost universal practical recognition. — Court Journal. 

In each and every page we recognize the familiar hand of the acute, sturdy, wilful, but benevo- 
lent philosopher— wiiting in the same lucid, short, and vehement style — heartily relishing beauty 
and genius wherever he found them. !Nor is the tieatment less characteristic thau the subjects ; 
plenty of quotable and memorable passages. — Examiner. 

These Essays are brilliant and exquisitely beautiful. So terse and condensed is the matter in some 
of them, that they may be well designated a body of maxims. To relish thoroughly the caustic, 
pointed remarks, abundantly scattered throughout the Essays in this volume, they must be read ; 
but at random we select a few brilliants. Hut we might thus transcribe half the volume, and yet 
give an imperfect view of its beauties. — Sheffield Iris. 

An excellent companion to the *' Table Talk." — Literary Gazette. 

They are characterised by original and deep thought. — Asiatic Journal. 

They abound in glowing images and brilliant passages. We know no living author that could 
rival them. — Sunday Times. 

They are stamped on every page with marks of his genius that cannot be mistaken, and will he 
welcome to all lovers of English literature. — Monthly Chronicle. 



Til r FOLLOWING \\ OltkS ARL BY Tilt SAME AUTHOR. 

Second Edition, 12mo, cloth , As. OW. 

ESSAYS 

ON THE 

PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN ACTION, 



And now first published, on 

A B S T R A C T I D E A S. 

A woik full of original remaiks, and worthy a diligent perusal. — Sir E. L. Bulutr. 
It is a work of great ability. — Sir James Macintosh. 



Lately published, Third Edition, foolscap 8to. cloth, 6s. 

CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS. 

This is a very pleasing book, and we do not hesitate to say a book of considerable originality and 
genius. What we chiefly look for in such a work is a line sense of the beauties of the Author, and 
an eloquent exposition of them — and all this and more may be found in the volume before us. 
— Edinburgh Rriiew. 

We rejoice to see this cheap reprint of a moit valuable work, brimful of originality, meaning, 
and sentiment, and which, however prized by a great and increasing class of readers, has not yet 
met with a tithe of the popularity it deserves. In fact, every reader and lover of Shakspeare 
ought to be furnished with a copy of this work — the best commentary that has ever been written 
on the greatest of our poets. — Mttropolitan Magazine. 

We have not a doubt of this neat, beautiful, and cheap edition of a highly original and valuable 
work meeting with a rapid sale, unless all the relish for the immortal dramatist, and all desire to 
possess some of the most eloquent and searching ciiticisms that have ever been written, have 
departed from us. — Monthly Revicu: 

His style is like the diamond mine — a few glittering and remarkable passages stiike the searcher 
at the outset, but it is only by digging deeply and diligently that his real beauties are discovered. 
Many have read Shakspeare themselves, and many have written of him for others, but no one has 
placed his beauties so clearly and laconically before us as Hazlitt. — No admirer of Shakspeare 
should be without this matter-key to admit him into all the secret workings and beauties of this 
greatest of English poets. — Sheffisl.1 Irk. 
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ELEMENTARY WORKS UPON THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

BY J. TOURRIER, M.S.P.L.F. 

Now ready, bound in cloih,pviee 2s. 6rf. 

THE TOURIST'S GUIDE. 

The TOURIST'S GUIDE; or Dialogues on a Journey from London to Paris, by way 
of Dover and Bouloone, and back by Le Havre and Southampton. With the Elisions 
and Intonations marked as French should be pronounced. 

Just published, bound in cloth, gilt edges, price Is-. 

THE EIGHTY CONSONANTS Or THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

Their radicals, their derivatives errors, said to be natural defects, pronunciation, accidence, 
mechanism of them, and the principles of pronunciation. 

Lately published, Third Edition, price Is. 

FRENCH AS IT MUST BE SPOKEN ; 

OR 

THE INTONATIONS AND ELISIONS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

The reader, after having perused this little work, will be acquainted with all the mistakes 
the English make in pronouncing French, and will be able to remedy them. 

Just published, price '2s. 6d. 
(The Silent Letters are in Italics.) 
The Second Edition of the 

LITTLE MODEL BOOK; 

Or the Thirty-Eight Easy Progressive French Lessons, with Additions, &c, on the same 

plan as the < Model- Book.' . 

Price 8s., inSvo. 
(The Silent Letters are in Italics.) 

THE MODEL-BOOK; . 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the FRENCH^ 
seven Lessons, the First and Second Books of < Te^^^ on the 
Regular and Irregular Verbs; upwards of One Hundied and IjM Constructions, 

OPINIONS OF THK PRESS. 

. w of the French Language professes to have a system of 
In these days, when every teacher of the 1 icnen a, fc j, ^ only perplexing, hut infi- 

„is own, the inultiplicity of f-«J c °f ™ l7c" t'anaTnvah.able'worlfs of M. Tourrier 
nitely wearisome It ., our wish to rescue h cm ^ ^ m knowledg f the dlih _ 

*z^:iX^«^£ L !y»Trz a : d has done as mu asoan 

dmlc L the removal of the Frenc h Language, by 

'Elementary Works intended to ^' **' e *™ th ^' S ''° t , ie . Little Model-Book,' and the 
M. Tourrier. '-We have carefully perusecL two of them v .. U.e J. ,,. both t0 the 

treatise on ' Intonations and El.sio.is,' and we have no host ation m , tem fa is ^together 

notice, not only of pupils, hut of native teachers o ^French Jh a, th ^ ^ ^ 
original-it is at the same tune ingemou and P^^^X™ nothing at all approaching 
to it in point of excellence and efficiency. In the little .y° ,l " u , ; ! (la „ as t i iey 

minutely explained, and no teacher or ^' *^ d ,^S£ hTn t to be°had in'scores It 
contain within a limited compass more *f*£ri e c Ser? In recommending M. Tour- 

BS^aS^^-tSrS-^ - « — - — "< 

rea T KS^^^^ 

clearly explained in the Introduction of the ' M° d jJ-? 00 *' , J we ™£, 

in their schools will find themselves improved by their P er ^--f n 7^ hem t0 those who wish 

We know of no better works for self-tuition, ^e^m 1 ™^^ 
to keep up and increase the knowledge of the French language a quired 
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Books which well deserve of both the students and the instructor, &c. Besides giving an I 
exposition of French Grammar, which is uncomplicated and easily intelligible, these Treatises, | 
by the simple expedient of printing in italics those letters in French words which are mute, 
enable one readily to approach the true pronunciation of the latter. The Author seems to have 
executed his task with great care, inguniousness, and success. — Morning Herald. 

Le livre-modOle, ijui ne fait que de paraitre, est deja clas.se au nombre des plus utiles pour 
1'enseigneinent dn Francais, &c. On voit par Fan nonce du titre combien la publication d*un 
pareii ouvrage iinportait dans 1'intcret des families et des £colcs, &c. — Lc Panorama de 
Londrcs. 



COSMO DE MEDICI ; 

tfro. price 4?. 
AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY, by U. 11. HORNE. 

It is the pure old English School of Dramatic writing. — Sunday Times. 

W this tragedy do not excite a general interest, we shall indeed say that the legitimate drama 
is no longer appreciated. — Morning Advertiser, 

\\ e congratulate the lovers of the genuine diaina on the appearance of this noble tragedy. It 
belongs to the highest order of Ait ; embodying a grand design in a lofty and powerful tone of 
execution. The concluding scene of the fifth act, for intense tragic pathos, have never been 
surpassed. — True Sun. 

It is written in a fine vein of poetical feeling, and contains many scenes of deep and intense 
power. The work is highly impassioned throughout. — Dublin Rviiew, 



rostiiio. (published &.. (id.) 3s. 

EXPOSITION OF THE FAESE MEDIUM AND BARRIERS, EX- 
CEIDING MEN OF GENIUS FROM THE PUBLIC. 

By R. 11. IIouni'., Author of " Cosmo de Medici," "Death of Marlowe," 6cc. 

A work of no ordinary stamp. It contains scarcely a page in which matter deserving weighty 
consideration docs not force itself upon attention. — Court Journal. 

It is such a book, in many aspects, as might have been written by Hazlitt, of whom, by the 

vigour and diiectnosof the diction — the manliness, fervour, and plain truth of the sentiment the 

manifest sincerity and integrity of purpose — we are constantly reminded. — Weekly True Sun. 

This is an elegant exposition of the fate of Genius in past times, and its prospects in the present. 
It teems with new and curious literary anecdote, and is written with the enthusiasm which one 
would expect from an advocate of genius. — I'lhnburgh Obserier. 



/'(••' Hi <\ published 9s.) only 5,>. Scarce* 

EN DYM ION ; 

A POETIC ROMANCE. By JOHN KEATS. 



Posi Hi'.), (published 8i. Gd.) 2*. Gd. 

ESSAYS AND SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, 

BY THE FATE RICHARD AYTON, ESQ. 

They are full of energetic truth and beauty; original in their views, delightful in their humour; 
with a constant under-current of benevolence in their tendency. — Monthly Repository. 

Interesting and delightful Essays, which, by their force of truth and vivid illustration, forcibly 
remind us of Hazlitt; and by their quiet, ticklish, and temeritous humour, of Lamb. — Monthly 
lie view. 



Octavo (published \0s» 6d.)7s. 

LIFE OF FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 

Comprehending an Examination of his Works. By T. Carlyi.e, author of "The French 
Revolution," " Sartor Resartus," &c, &c. 

Only a few Copies remain unsold of this excellent and interesting volume. 
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Second Edition, two vols. Qvo. (published at 24s.), 8s. 6d., 

DEATH'S DOINGS ; 

Consisting of numerous original compositions, in verse and prose, by Dagley, Maunder Stebbing, 
L.E.L., author of Wine and Walnuts, Montgomery, Hofland, Hemans, Carrington, Barry 
Cornwall, and others, with Thirty copper-plate illustrations, designed and etched by R. Dagley, 
author of Gems from the Antique. 

Deaths doings are likely to live for ever. — •Literary Gazette, 

Tickler. — We can't get up these things in Scotland. 

North. — No — no, we can't indeed, Tickler. " Deaths Doings" will have a run. 

Shepherd, — That they wull, I'se warrant them, — a rin through hut and ha', or the auld ane*s 
haun' maun hae forgot its cunnin', and he maun hae gien ower writin' wi the pint o' his dart. — 
Blackwood's Magazine. 

An ingenious work. Some of the etchings are very ludicrous, and furnish touches of strong 
humour, while others excite a graver interest; but all evincing, in connexion with death, no 
inconsiderable knowledge of life, these efforts of the pencil and the graver are illustrated by the 
contribution of many popular writers — Times. 

The power of the great floorer, death, is manifested through every page with considerable talent 
and effect; and may, if properly applied, afford useful lessons to every class of society. The 
etchings might be termed twenty-four notices to quit. — Life in London. 



18mo. (published at 7s. 6d.) 2s., 

REPOR T 



STATE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN PRUSSIA. 

By M. VICTOR COUSIN. Translated by Sarah Austin. 

We recommend its perusal to all readers, not as an amusing book, but, what is better, as a 
book of which almost every page, not omitting the preface, affords materials for important and 
useful reflection. — Quarterly Journal of Education, No. 15. 

We now declare, that from the first page of his report to the last, there is not a statement or 
opinion of any moment in which we do not fully and cordially agree. This work, indeed, 
recommends itself as one of the most unbiassed wisdom." — Edinburgh Review, Part CXV1. 

His highly philosophical mind, extensive knowledge of modern literature, and the profound 
attention which he has paid to the subject of education in general, give the greatest weight to the 
opinions of M. Victor Cousin. — Quarterly Review, PartCIlI. article, " Eton School." 

We again recommend this volume. The public mind has been for some time tending towards 
considering the propriety of National Education. There are signs abroad which ought to stimulate 
thought into action. — Spectator. 

The work is, on the whole, exceedingly valuable, and must be received as a contribution of great 
importance to the inquiry which is now in progress on the topics to which it relates. — Atlas. 

Mrs Austin merits the gratitude of the country, not merely for the ability and fidelity with 
which she has executed her task, but also for the zeal and honest fervour with which she has 
laboured to direct the attention of her countrymen to their most important interests. — Athenaeum. 

It is not as a mere translatress that Mrs Austin now comes forward ; she has introduced 
M. Cousin to her readers by a striking and able preface, containing some views and reasonings on 
the general question of education, which appear to us worthy of serious consideration.—. Times. 



IQtno., cloth, with portrait (published at 5s.) 2s, 6d, 

SOME ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

LIFE OF REGINALD HEBER, D.D. 

BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 



4 vols. 8vo. cloth, (pub. 21. 8s.) 17 s. 6d. 

HORACE WALPOLE'S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 

From 1735 to 1797, with West, Montague, Conway, Gray, Bentley, Chute, Strafford Hervey, 
Ducarel, Birch, Ailsbury, Cole, Gray, Brand, Hume, Voltaire, Nichols, Hannah More, Koscoe, 
and others. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole are master-pieces. — Quarterly Review. 

Every Letter in this Collection is in itself a fund of amusement, and as throwing a bright light 
upon the manners of the time in which they were written, invaluable.— John Bull. 
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This day is published, the Second Edition, in 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
AjCOFK.SK OF LECTURES 

ON 

DRAMATIC ART AND LITERATURE. 

BY 

AUGUSTUS WILLIAM SCHLEGEL. 

TRANSLATED 1TIOM TUT. OTUGINA1. OK mi AN* KY JOHN HI ACK. 



Tliis is a work of extraordinary merit. Jt was originally delivered at 
Vienna in the form of Lectures, and professed to be a Review of Dramatic 
Literature in the different countries where it has successfully flourished. It 
has since been carefully revised, and now comes before the public with the 
author's last touches and improvements. * * * In conclusion, we con- 
sider the Dramatic Lectures every way worthy of that individual whom 
Germany venerates as the second, and whom Europe has classed among 
the most illustrious of her characters. — Quarterly Jicviac, A T o. 23. 

In this excellent treatise on the Dramatic Art, Shakspeare has found one 
of his ablest commentators.* — Lowndes. 

A. \V. SCHLEGEL hasgiven a course of Dramatic Lectures at Vienna, 
which comprises everything remarkable that has been composed for the 
theatre from the time of the Grecians to our own days: it is not a barren 
nomenclature of the works of the various authors: he seizes the spirit of 
their different sorts of literature with all the imagination of a poet. We 
are sensible that to produce such consequences extraordinary studies are 
required: but learning is not perceived in this work, except by his 
perfect knowledge of the Chefs-d'auvre of composition. In a few pages 
we reap the fruit of the labour of a whole life ; every opinion formed by 
the author, every epithet given to the writers of whom he speaks, is beautiful 
and just, concise and animated. He has found the art of treating the finest 
pieces of poetry as so many wonders of nature, and of painting them in 
lively colours which do not injure the justness of the outline: for we can- 
not repeat too often, that imagination, far from being an enemy to truth, 
brings it forward more than any other faculty of the mind ; and all those 
who depend upon it as an excuse for indefinite terms or exaggerated 
expressions, are at least as destitute of poetry as of good sense. 

An analysis of the principles on which both tragedy and comedy are 
founded, is treated in this course with much depth of philosophy; this 
kind of merit is often found among German writers; but Schlegel has no 
equal in the art of inspiring his own admiration ; he shows himself attached 
to a simple taste, sometimes bordering on rusticity. 

1 was at Vienna, when A. W. Schlegel gave his public course of lec- 
tures ; I expected only good sense and instruction where the object was 
merely to convey information } 1 was astonished to hear a critic as elo- 
quent as an orator, and who, far from falling upon defects which are the 
eternal food of mean and little jealousy, sought only the means of reviving 
a creative genius. 

MADAME DE STAEL'S GERMANY. 



Printed by C. Kevmll, Little Pultcney SticcU 
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WORKS OF MONTAIGNE, 



EDITED BY 



WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
4 

The PRESENT EDITION will present the ONLY COMPLETE COLLECTION of the 
WORKS of MONTAIGNE that has hitherto appeared in an English Dress. 

IT WILL CONTAIN : 

I. A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF MONTAIGNE. 

II. A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF HIS WORKS. 

1,1 THE ESSAYS (COTTON^ TRANSLATION) WITH THE NOTES OF ALL THE .*«*** PATOIL.. 

IV. MONTAIGNE'S LETTERS. 

V. THE JOURNEY THROUGH ITALY. 

It will he published in Parts at Is. each, uniform with Byron, Percy Relinks, &c. 

,. Essays of Montaigne make, in severa! « S peet^ ? oeh in Hterature They >^£^^/Z%££ 
t appeal, from the poreh and the academy, to the haunt* of busy and of die ^"J^,™ thc A ^ mth cent ury has 
ld cr to observe and reflect, for himself, on questions of Mora IP ^^^^i rf Montaigne as a philosopher- 
en so generally read, nor, probably, given so much delight. U ha ever » jit™ '™» brightness of his genius. His 
name which he was far from arroga.ing-thcre will be but one opinion of th ^ »\£C7 hto ohj J. „ a it is a 
tent of learning was by no mean, great for that age but the ^° ^f'X";™ 8 ft on y passport to time he read no 
oof of Montaigne's independence of mind that while a vast mass of erud h«» tta«) P ^ ^ 

thors but such as were most fitted to his own habits of th nking. Hence he > 'P*£ J' „ of 

Mom And so complete in other writers His <^^,^^^^^ But over all is spread a charm 

.nverse with Montaigne, orrather, hear him talk. It » almost :,mpossih e ^^ ^ ^^ ooks ? und the room, 
, .,. ; and wc see his cheerful brow, his sparkling eye,-we picture him in his arm-chair, wan 

nd Plutarch on his table. orademan is asbamed not to have 

Montaigne is the earliest classical writer in the French language-the first whom *S™«™™ » a _ s0 , aa 

aad. So long as an unaffected style, and an appearance of ^™*™^ ^e" "f 'atl ure or a sermon,-so 

he most favourite authors of mankind. -Horn's L^r«^ 0/ J.™**, vol. n. 

the effect of conscious strength, he was, probably, led to do .0 bj the r ch n v trul ha ^ ^ ^ 

books and men. He was, in the truest sense, a man of original mind that s he ^na 1 ^ ^ 

himself, or as they really were, instead of blindly trustee , „ ^'J^*£™££ ^ these ljy mcre ly daring to 
taking up his pen, he did not set up for :. philosopher, . WI \°^;^rS l a ; he thought any w av worth communicating, 
tell us whatever passed through his mind, in its naked imp] ity ^and fo ce tha he though y ^ 

He enquires what human life is, and has been, to shew v™*^"*^^^^ be <ran by teaching us what be 
of them as he found them, not according to f"^ m ^J^^^^ZuAA us what he saw to like or dislike 
himself was. In criticising books he did not compare them ^th rule .and ^3. C1 ^ make convcrls of othc rs to 

in them. He was, in a word, the first author who was not a book-maker and , ^.ho u IOte not ^ ^ ^ 

established creeds and prejudices, but to satisfy his own mind of the truth of things. P 

tera rrni:^^ 
= y x^^^^ 

and deserves Pope's character of him, where he professes to 

« Pour out all as plain 

As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne." 



MONTAIGNE'S WORKS. 

to pass through it with pleasure and profit. A writer of this stamp, I confess, appears to me as much superior ..) a commoi 
bookworm as a library of real books is superior to a mere book -case, painted and lettered on the outside with the names o 
celebrated works. As he was the first to attempt this new way of writing, so the same 'strong natural impulse, which promptei 
the undertaking, carried him to the end of his career. The same force and honesty of mind which urged him to throw off tW 
shackles of custom and prejudice, would enable him to complete his triumph otit them. He has left little for his successoi 
to achieve in the way of just and original speculation on human life. Nearly all the thinking of the last two centuries, of tha 
kind which the French denominate morale ubserrutrire, is to be found in Montaigne's Essays ; there is the germ, at leaai 
and generally much more. He sowed the seed, and cleared away the rubbish, even where others have reaped the fruit, oj 
cultivated and decorated the soil to a greater degree of nicety and perfection. There is no one to whom the old Latin adagl 
is more applicable than to Montaigne, — " Pereant isti fjui ante nostra durrunt.** There has been no new impulse given U 
thought since his time. Among the specimens of criticism'* on author* he has given us, arc those on Virgil, Ovid, and 
Boccacio, in the account of hooks which he thinks worth reading, or which he finds he can read in his old age, and which maj 
be reckoned among the few criticisms which arc worth reading at any nze.—Haz.'itt's Comic Writers. 

Of those books to which v.e have recourse for pleasure or recreation, we have a particular fancy for a gossipping book— i 
collection of choice moreettux and short dissertations, in which an author gives us the cream of a diversity of subjects, withoui 
calling upon us for any rigid attention, or nice examination of his arguments. A kind which resembles the very besi 
conversation, but which is, at the same time, more artificially dressed up, and more elegantly turned. 

Wc feel no sympathy with the works of those authors who would do every thing by the square and compass ; who would 
rudely snap the spring* of feeling, and torture us unto wisdom and virtue. It is the author who gives nttciancc to tin 
promptings of the heart — who mingles human feelings with all his knowledge, that lays hold of our affection and whom, :ibov< 
all, we lo\e and venerate, — and such a one is Montaigne. 

The chief subject of Montaigne's reflections and writings is the philosophy of life. How to live well and die well witf 
him 

"Is the prime wisdom ; what is more is fume, 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence. " 

To achieve this he studied himself deeply and accurately : lie dissected and anatomized his feelings, his fears, and his 
Kmcs, nay, the slightest motions of his soul, with the coolness and unconcern of an operating surgeon. He lets us into tin 
innermost thoughts of his heart ; he spreads out before us, as in a picture, every shade and gradation of feeling. Not i 
phantasma flitted across his mind that he did not put down, and, having contemplated its strangeness or absurdity, In 
placed it to the credit or debit side of his account. " He nothing extenuate*, nor sets down aught in malice." He is thi 
most warm and candid of friende— the ninst open of enemies if indeed, he ever admitted into his heart any feeling whicl 
amounted to personal hostility. The consequence is that nobody can read his works without becoming his intimate and 
approved good friend his most familiar acquaintance. 

Montaigne has been censured for his numerous quotations from classical authors, but, we think without sufficient reason 
It is true that, were a writer to give us a whole chapter of them from his common-place-book, they would be sufficiently ilul 
and flat, and, like dried flowers, would lose nearly all their fragrance, although they might n tain, in some measure, thei 
form and colour. But where quotations from the poets are made, as they generally arc by Montaigne, for the sake of illustra 
tion, and are, at once, elegant and appropriate, th"y contribute In th to the spirit and grace of composition. 

Nothing but the Essays themselves can convey an adequate iilea of their unrestrained vivacity, energy and fancy, of thei 
boldness and attractive simplicity. He says rightly that it is the only book in the world of its kind. All the world, however 
mav know his book in him, and him in bis book — The character of each is the same. The little vanities ami oddities disclosec 
by Montaigne, are, however, accompanied by too many amiable qualities to excite anything of ill-feeling. The presiden 
Bouhics says of him, " It is true that he sometimes avows his defects ; but, if we pay attention to them, we shall find the; 
are only those which philosophers, or people of fashion, are not ashamed to assume, or imperfections which turn upon indif 
fcrent things." Montaigne had a natuial and invincible repugnance to falsehood ; and, a^ he assures us that he has paintcc 
himself as he was, whole and entire, it is fair to consider that he had no great vices to confess. In fact, his whole studi 
was to be careless, easy, and contented, and he made haste to sei/.c pleasure, lest it should take w ing and fly. 

Montaigne wrote without system and without classification, — rambling from one subject to another, without order o 
connection, like the bee, which now hardly settles upon one flower, and anon takes deeper draughts of another, as its tast< 
or humour sways it. 

These aberrations are rather the result of design than accident ; and, it is true, give a conversational ease, a reality am 
grace to his Essays, which engages the interest of the reader too deeply in the feelings of the author to allow him to thin! 
any thing but that he is the most agreeable and original writer in the world. 

We have adopted, for the purpose of this article, the translation of Charles Cotton, the poet who was peculiarly fitted fo: 
the task. He has rendered the original so far as it could be rendered in a foreign idiom i with fidelity and success ; an< 
has imitated the quaintness, liveliness and simplicity of the author's style, with great felicity and effect. — Iietrospectif* 
Review, vol, 2. 

No language possesses a more delightful essayist than Montaigne ; and we admire him, not so much for depth of thought 
as for a charm which he has spread over all his writings, even hy bis very defects. Full of himself, his vanity is not onb 
excused, but even becomes seductive : and one reads him as one listens to the confidence cf a friend, whose egotism is a proo 
of his sincerity, and whose frankness flatters. 

As Machiavel was the first who discussed grave questions in a vulgar tongue, and created a philosophy of history, ft 
Montaigne was the first conspieious writer, who, in a modern language, philosophised on the common concerns of man, ami 
the ordinary subjects of private reflection and conversation. 

The degree which nature claims in the diversity of talent, the efficacy of education, the value of the learned languages 
the usages of society, the passions that actuate private Jife, the singular customs of different nations, are the subjects chiefb 
handled in his Essays. In the period from Socrates to Piutrach, such questions had heen well treated before. But MontaigTU 
was evidently the founder of popular philosophy in modern times. — Edinburgh Review. 
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